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iMerfrom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  transmitting^  in  complia/noe  tffith 
ike  Senate  reaolution  of  February  2, 1880^  a  report  from  the  Commis- 
sioner ofJEdueatianj  prepared  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke^  A.  M.^  on  instrue- 
tian  in  industrial  drawingj  etc. 

Mat  20, 1880. — ^Befened  to  the  Committee  on  fSdaoAtion  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Intbbiob, 

Washington^  May  26, 1880. 
Bm:  In  leBponse  to  Senate  resolatioa  of  February  2,  1880;  whioh 
direoted  me  to  famish  the  Senate  with  a  Btatemoiit  containing  all  the 
information  possessed  by  this  Department  relative  to  the  development 
of  instmction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  indostrial  or  flne  arts  in  the 
colleges  of  agricnltare  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  pnblio  schools 
and  other  institations  of  the  coantry  with  special  reference  to  the  ntility 
of  sach  instmction  iji  promoting  the  arts  and  indostries  of  the  people, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  aoeompanying  statement  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Very  rfaspectfullyy 

0.  SOHUBZ, 

Beoretairy. 
The  PjtBsn>BNT  of  the  Senate. 


DSPABTMENT  OF  THE  iNTBBIOB, 

BuBBAtJ  OF  Education, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  May  26, 1880. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  5th  day  of 
February  by  reference  firom  the  Department,  on  that  day,  tor  report  to 
yon  thereon,  of  the  Senate  resolution  of  Febmary  2,  as  follows : 

^Besolvedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  and  he  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  Aimish  the  Senate  with  a  statement  containing  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  relative  to  the  development  of  instmction  in 
drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or  flne  arts  in  the  colleges  of  agri- 
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caltare  and  the  mechanio  arts  and  in  the  public  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  coantry,  with  special  reference  to  the  utility  of  such 
instruction  in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people.'' 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Special  Report 
upon  these  topics  which,  at  my  direction  and  request,  has  been  made  to 
this  office  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  A.  M. 

This  Report  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  contains  an  amount  of 
comprehensive  and  accurate  historical  and  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  public  institutions  and  means  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  for  extending  practical  instruction  in  all  those  branches  which 
bear  upon  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  and  which  thus  have  an 
especial  infkuenee  <4n  pfomoting  tbB  arts  and  industries  of  the  people." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Report  the  facilities  of  this  office  have  been 
fldlly  availed  of  and  in  the  case  of  the  educational  institationA,  every 
information  as  to  details  of  methods^  etc,  has  been  cheerftilly  ftimished 
by  those  in  charge,  and  the  text  and  statistics  thus  compiled  have  been 
in  turn  submitted  to  those  officers  for  revision,  so  that,  if  pains  on  the 
Mrt  of  the  author  and  compiler,  combined  with  critical  and  minute  re- 
vision of  his  work  by  those  in  each  case  most  ftenilkur  with  the  itistitu- 
tiim  treated,  can  be  d^>ended  on  to  secure  exactness,  this  Report  may 
lay  claim  to  such  value  sa  aoonraey  both  as  to  historical  and  contem- 
porary data,  may  give  it. 

The  growing  importance  which  this  subject  of  training  in  tbe  indus- 
trial arts  is  assuming  in  the  minds  of  the  people  has  been  forced  upon 
my  attention  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  made 
to  this  office  for  information  as  to  the  fbcilities  existing  for  affording 
such  training. 

The  economic  relations  of  this  training  are  obvious.  The  great  States 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  have  already  made  the  study  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  one  of  the  required  studies  in  aU  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  many  of  the  leading  cities  in  other  States  have  followed  their 
example.  In  this  city  of  Washington,  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  several  years,  each  year  showing  a  great  advance 
upon  previoas  years  as  the  pupils  came  to  the  higher  grades  after  longer 
training  in  elementary  work. 

The  value  of  this  study  for  all  school  children  and  the  practicability 
of  its  introduction  in  the  schools  has  been  more  and  more  generally  dis- 
cussed; it  is  believed  that  much  valuable  information  bearing  directly 
upon  this  question  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  report. 
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The  gieat  awak^uig  of  tke  people  to  the  vataie  of  taete  ae  an  element 
of  manii&etnreB  and  to  a  knawledge  of  the  many  posable  applioattone  of. 
art  to  indaetnal  prodnote,  which  came  from  a  sight  of  Uie  dieplaje  made 
of  foreign  waree  and  tieaoes  at  the  Centennial  Bxposition,  has  led  to  gen- 
eral interest  in  all  Ibnns  of  art  training  which  promise  praetioal  resnlta 
in  similar  productions  in  our  own  country;  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
variety  and  amoont  of  the  raw  material  fitted  for  artistic  manufactures 
which  exists  in  this  oonntry,  and  which  was  first  made  known  to  the 
general  public  by  the  display  of  clays,  kaolin,  marbles,  pigments,  and 
other  products  shown  at  Philadelphia ;  has  already  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  and  the  increased  excellence  of  established,  industries. 

The  interest  of  the  multitude  in  the  works  of  pure  art,  whoUy  re- 
moved from  utility»  was  evinced  by  the  thronging  thousands  that,  at 
the  Oentennial  Exposition,  crowded  the  galleries  devoted  tm  thie  fine  aita ; 
this  popular  interest  was  a  surprise  to  many,  who  had  fieuioied  a  love  far 
beauty,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  artists,  to  be  a  result  of 
edocation  atone  and  ciAfined  to  a  class.  This  general  interest  shown  in 
the  paintings  and  statnes,  and  the  consequent  inorease  which  may  be 
antioipated  in  the  demand  fof  the  works  of  the  artists,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  wimber 
of  art  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  by  means  of  the  best 
technical  training  to  become  artists.  This  wide  spread  interest  and 
activity  gives  promise  of  an  important  development  in  the  art  po^ 
auctions  of  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  drawing,  including  industrial  drawing  in  the  paUie 
schools,  and  in  the  mechanic's  night  classes;  of  technical  training  in 
special  institiittiQns  as  '<The  Worcester  Free  Institute"  and  othev 
umilar  schools;  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  meohanie  arts; 
in  the  schools  of  allied  design ;  in  the  schools  of  architaetnre,  and  in 
the  echools  of  painting  and  sculpture;  is  treated  at  length  and  in  detail 
io  this  Bepoft. 

Descriptions  of  the  public  art  museums  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
various  means  used  by  the  art  clubs,  decorative  art  societies,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  .to  instruct  and  to  develop  in  the  public  a  correct  taste 
based  upon  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  manifold  ^pUoations 
cf  art  to  industry — ^by  means  of  loan  exhibitions,  classes  of  instruo- 
tioQ,  public  lectures,  etc,  are  given,  as  essential  to  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  facilities  existing  for  the  development  of  art  industries  in 
the  United  States. 
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As  a  measnre  of  oomparison,  and  a  matter  of  general  interest,  a 
statement  is  made  of  what  is  done  by  other  conntries  to  develop  and 
foster  this  taste  by  foonding  art  and  industrial  mnsenms,  also  of  the 
efforts  made  by  these  foreign  Governments  to  afford  to  their  citizens 
opportunities  tat  the  thoroagh  technical  training  needed  to  educate 
skillfhl  workers  in  art  indnstfies* 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BATON, 

Commissioner, 
The  Hon.  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  September  2, 1884. 

Bib  :  In  submitting  herewith  the  manuscript  completed  to  date  of  the 
^  Special  Report  upon  Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in  the  United 
States"  which  owed  its  inception,  to  your  early  realization  of  the  im- 
portance to  a  people,  that  the  elementary  education  of  their  children 
should  bear  some  definite  relation  to  their  fhture  occupations  and  sur- 
roundings; and  further,  to  your  recognition  of  the  fieict  that,  within  the 
last  two  decades,  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United  States  have  greatly 
changed;  it  seems  proper  for  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obligation 
which  is  due  to  you,  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  you  have  so 
freely  given,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work ;  the  publication  of  which, — 
owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  yourself  or  of  the  author, — ^has 
been  so  long,  so  frequently,  and  as  it  at  times  has  seemed,  so  disastrously 
delayed.  In  view  of  these  several  delays,  with  their  resulting  conse- 
qoenoes  as  shown  in  the  size  of  this  constantly  growing  Beport,  of  neces- 
sity most  miscellaneous  in  its  contents — and,  moreover,  considering  the 
rapid  changes  in  public  opinion  upon  all  matters  relating  to  art|  as  well 
as  the  development  of  new  artistic  industries  in  this  country  subsequent 
to  the  Philadelphia  Oentennial  Exhibition,  all  of  which  has  gone  on 
^<  pari  passu  "  with  its  preparation--an  introductory  chapter,  explanatory 
and  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  this  Beport  and  of  its  Appendices, 
has  seemed  requisite. 

I  remain  very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  EDWARDS  OLABEB. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Oommissioner  o/EdwxUion. 
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PURPOSE  AND  CONTENTS. 

Interest  in  further  indnstrial  and  technical  training  of  children,  awakened  hy  the 
oaocem  of  the  introdaction  of  drawing  in  Massachusetts  schools — Advent,  and 
early  recognition  by  Congress,  of  the  new  scientific  education — Public  schools  the 
preparatory  academies  for  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  other  Schools  of  Science — 
Uni^eraal  teaching  of  elementary  industrial  drawing  essential  to  any  complete 
system  of  public  edncation-^SubJeot  naturally  divided  into  technical  scientific 
training  of  workers  in  industries  of  applied  art ;  and  into  technical  professional 
training  of  artists  and  architects — A  knowledge  of  drawing  equally  essential  to 
indnstrial  or  high  art — ^The  general  culture  of  the  public  in  matters  of  art,  as 
important  to  the  development  of  artistic  industries  as  is  the  technical  training  of 
artisans — ^Appendices,  of  necessity,  miscellaneous — Systematic  arrangement  of 
ynj^tRTiftl  attempted — Histories  of  public  art  institutions  in  the  United  States — 
Need  of  industrial  artistic  and  technical  training  of  the  people,  if  productive 
Talnes  are  to  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  significant  results  of  the  experiment, 

began  in  Boston  in  1870,  by  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  to  the 

public  school  children  of  that  city,  has  been  the  wide  spread  interest 

awakened  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  further  development  of 

the  industrial  training  bf  children.    Ko  sooner  was  it  shown  that  it  was 

possible  to  give  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  some  elementary 

training  of  the  hands  and  eyes,  than  a  movement  began  in  many  places, 

to  teach  actual  trades  and  handicrafts  to  the  children  while  in  school! 

Though  there  might  be  danger  that  overzealous  promoters  of  this  so 

called  <^ practical  education"  would  in  their  earnestness,  overstep  the 

tme  province  of  education,  overstrain  childish  muscles,  and  overtax  the 

mental  as  well  as  bodily  strength  of  the  growing  children,  still  the 

public  good  sense  may  be  trusted  to  restrain  and  modify  such  extremes; 

while  the  intellectual  activity,  which  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated 

by  this  new  departure  in  education,  if  wisely  directed  into  practicable 

channels,  can  hardly  fail  of  accomplishing  desirable  results. 

XiNBEBaABTEN  AND  OBJECT-TEACHING-  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  substitution  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thing,  in  place  of  a  verbal 
aoooont  of  the  thing,   which  is   characteristic  of  the  kindergarten 
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methods,  has  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  schools  and  mechanic's 
classes  of  England,  and,  also,  so  notably  here  in  the  schools  of  Quincy. 
Mass.,  that  it  now  goes  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Quincy  method.'' 

This  has  so  developed  as  to  lead  the  gentleman  who  was  the  first 
promoter  of  the  publication  of  Walter  Smith's  books  of  industrial 
drawing,  to  form  a  new  publication  company;  with  the  purpose  of  issu 
iug  in  economical  form,  the  materials  requisite  for  such  •'object  teach 
ing  "  as  is  here  referred  to.  This  movement,  %ofar  as  it  tends  to  awaken 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  child,  and  to  encourage  improved  habits 
of  study  and  observation  is  to  be  commended  and  fostered. 

RESULTS  OP  THE    INTEODUCTION    OF  DRAWING  AS   A  PART  OF  ELE- 

» 

MENTARY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  referred  to  here  only  as  one  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  "evolution"  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial drawing  into  the  elementary  public  schools  of  the  country.  The 
practical  bearing  of  this  study  upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  is 
shown  in  this  tendency  to  begin  the  technical  training  of  the  future 
workman  or  workwoman,  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  had  been  before 
thought  practicable.  The  danger,  as  already  suggested,  lies  in  not 
recognizing  the  limitations  set  by  nature.  While  the  kindergarten 
method  avails  itself  of  the  natural  curiosity  and  wonderful  activity  of 
very  young  children,  and  in  its  educational  processes  closely  follows 
the  leadings  of  nature;  the  attempt  to  teach  handicrafts  to  young  boys 
may  very  easily  go  contrary  to  nature,  by  imposing  tasks  unfit  for  un- 
trained minds  and  undeveloped  muscles.  No  such  objection  can,  how 
ever,  lie  against  the  study  of  industrial  drawing.  Weak  indeed  must  be 
the  hand  that  cannot  lift  a  pencil,  weaker  the  mind  that,  beginning  at 
the  beginning,  cannot  follow  the  graded  and  orderly  steps,  by  wbicli 
Walter  Smith,  basing  his  teaching  on  the  everlasting  truths  of  geom- 
etry, has  arranged  his  progressive  studies. 

RESULTS    TO    BE    ANTICIPATED    FROM    GENERAL    INTRODUCTION   OK 
DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  study  of  drawing  is  regarded  in  all  public  schools  as  of 
the  same  importance  as  the  study  of  reading  and  spelling,  and  as  much 
time  in  the  weQk  is  given  to  teaching  drawing,  as  is  given  to  either  of 
these  studies, — which  has  nowhere  yet  been  done,  for  even  in  Boston 
this  study  has  been  admitted  largely  on  "  sufferance," — then,  judging 
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fram  the  results  already  secured,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers,  as  well  as  superior  expertness  in  the  skill,  of 
Am^can-bom  -workmen.  It  is  by  reason  of  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  skilled  labor  that  this  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  elementary  drawing  based  on  geometry,  and  with  a  direct  view 
to  its  application  to  industries,  is  of  the  national  and  general  impor- 
tance which  seems  to  justify  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
present  Beport.  Accounts  of  the  experiments  in  introducing  "  manual 
training"  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  special 
schools  for  such  training  and  of  the  technical  industrial  schools,  will  be 
foand  in  their  appropriate  connections  in  Part  II  of  this  Beport. 

THE  LAND  GRANT  AOT  OF  1862  THE  BECOGNITION  BY  OONGBESS  OF 
THB  AJ)TBNT  OF  SGIENOE  AS  A  FAOTOB  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  establishing , the  "Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  as  long  ago  as  1862,  is  proof  that 
the  need  of  some  form  of  educational  training,  other  than  the  purely 
literary  courses  which  then  comprised  all  that  was  given  in  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  was  widely  recognized.  The  new  scientific  edu- 
cation may  justly  be  said  to  owe  its  beginning  in  this  country,  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  to  the  zeal  of  the  elder  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  whose  few  laboratory  students 
▼ere  the  precursors  of  the  thronging  numbers  that  have  since  crowded 
the  halls  of  that  department  of  the  college  known  as  the  Sheffield 
Sdentific  School. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  youthful  Professor-elect  visited  Philadel 
phia  and  Princeton,  as  well  as  Europe,  during  his  preparation  for  as 
saming  the  new  iwsition  made  for  him  at  Yale;  but  it  was  the  enthusi 
asm  and  zeal  of  the  young  Yale  Professor^  that  first  awakened  any  gen 
etal  interest  in  the  United  States,  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
The  example  and  profound  ability  of  his  then  student  James  D.  Dana, 
ODce  the  distinguished  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  in  the  same 
college,  and  whose  fame  is  world-wide ;  and  later,  the  coming  of  Agas- 
»iz  to  Cambridge,  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  sciences; 
^tid  resulted  in  the  developing  of  a  group  of  distinguished  scientists, 
and  of  numbers  of  skilled  engineers  and  inventors,  who  have  shed  lustre 
iipoQ  American  scholarship,  while  they  have  been  potent  factors  not 
only  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  own  country  but  in 
the  material  progress  of  the  world. 
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DRAWING  A  REQUISITE  PREPARATORY  STUDY  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS  OF 

SCUBNOE. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  so  essential  to  any  progress  in  many  of 
the  studies  comprised  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools  of  science 
thaty  in  Tiew  of  the  almost  total  neglect  at  that  time  of  this  study  in 
the  public,  or  private  elementary  schools,  it  is  little  wonder  that  when 
the  new  colleges,  created  by  the  national  land  grant  act,  were  first 
opened,  there  were  frequent  complaints  that,  for  want  of  this  indis- 
pensable preliminary  training  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  nearly  a 
year's  time  was  lost  in  teaching  the  pupils  that  which  should  have  been 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  While  there  were  doubtless  other 
studies  in  which  a  lack  of  suitable  training  was  observed,  drawing  was 
both  the  most  important  of  these  preliminary  studies,  and  the  one  in 
which  deficiency  was  most  common  and  most  disastrous. 

It  is  because  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  as  a  preparation  for  the 
courses  in  the  schools  of  science,  that  the  teaching  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  countiy,  is  of  importance  to  the  col- 
leges created  by  the  national  land  grant  of  1862 ;  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
nection, that  one  element  of  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  this 
training  of  the  public  school  children  in  elementary  drawing,  can  be 
readily  seen. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ARE  THE  PREPARATORY  ACADEMIES  FOR 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEaES. 

The  public  schools  are  the  academies  that  fit  the  students  for  the 
national  agricultural  colleges  and  therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  these 
colleges,  that  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  such  as 
are  preparatory  to  their  own  courses  of  study. 

In  a  country  so  vast  as  ours,  with  such  variety  of  climate,  material 
resources,  and  local  needs;  with  communities  in  such  different  stages  of 
development,  as  well  as  of  such  different  dates  of  settlement — ^ranging 
from  the  two-and-a-half-century-old  towns  of  the  first  settled  Atlantic 
States,  to  the  siz-months-old  mining  camp  of  the  frontiers ;  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  several  communities,  varying  as  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  mining  emplo^'ments  of  the  inhabitants 
predominate;  it  follows,  that,  whenever,  in  a  single  work,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  include  that  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  needs  of  each  of 
these  separate  communities,  there  must  be  much  which  may  seem  to 
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be  either  too  elementary  for  the  more  advanced  commnnity,  or  too  com- 
plex for  the  newer  commonity,  bnsied  with  the  first  needs  of  a  new 
settlement. 

THIS  SEPOBT  COMPRISES  A  OBEAT  YABIETY  OF  TOPICS. 

The  present  Eeport,  made  in  response  to  a  call  by  the  Senate  for  ^<  all 
the  information''  in  the  possession  of  this  Department  '^  relative  to  the 
development  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or 
fine  artSy"  as  given  in  any  of  the  pnblic  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States, ''  with  special  reference  to  the  utility  of  such  instruction 
in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people"  is  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 

T7NIVBB8AL  TEACHINa  OF  ELEIQBNTASY  DSAWINGt  ESSENTIAL. 

Its  fundamental  idea  is,  that  universal  teaching  in  all  public  schools 
of  the  elements  of  **  industrial  drawing" — meaning  by  that,  an  orderly 
progressive  course  of  drawing  based  on  geometry — ^is  an  essential  part 
of  any  general  system  of  the  public  education  of  a  people^  and  is 
equally  necessary,  whether  the  after  training  .of  the  child  is  to  be  that 
of  an  artisan,  an  artist,  or  a  citizen  engaged  in  any  productive  pursuit, 
or  whether  the  child  is  to  be  so  situated  as  to  be  removed  from  tlie  ranks 
of  producers  to  those  of  consumers. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SUBJECT. — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ART  KNOWL- 
EDaE  OF  A  PEOPLE  UPON  THEEB  ART  INDUSTRIES. 

The  subject  natoraUy  separates  into  two  main  divisions :  on  the  one 
hand,  that  embracing  all  matters  relating  to  the  technical  industrial 
producing  arts  and  artistic  industries^  on  the  other,  those  relating 
mostly  to  the  Fine  Arts }  this  last  division  properly  includes  three  dis-  , 
tinct  subdivisions,  relating,  separately,  to  the  theory  and  history  j  to  the  | 
study  and  practice ;  and  to  the  enjoyment  and  patronage^  of  art.    The  ' 
first  of  these  minor  divisions  includes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  art,  as  must  hereafter  be  implied  in  the  term  ^'  liberal 
education,"  such  as,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  taught  in  some 
of  the  classical  colleges  and  universities ;  the  second  includes  the  special 
art  schools,  and  academies  for  the  technical  training  of  artists, — ^archi- 
tects, sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers,  preparatory  to  the  actual  pro- 
dnction  of  works  of  high  art ;  the  third  comprises  the  various  means  for 
promoting  that  general  information  and  art  culture  of  the  public,  which 
is  derived  largely  from  the  opportunities  of  seeing  choice  works  of  art, 
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in  the  collections  of  art  museums  and  art  loan  exhibitions.  The  latter, 
having  perhaps  as  important,  if  not  as  manifest,  an  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  industries  and  arts  of  a  people,  as  the  former;  for 
the  industries  and  arts  of  a  people,  are  determined  by  their  needs,  their 
desires,  and  their  intelligence. 

I  So  long  as  individuals  and  communities  have  never  seen  the  added 
/  attractions  given  to  buildings,  furniture,  clothing  and  household  imple- 
ments, by  the  application  of  art  to  such  articles  of  prime  necessity,  so 
long  there  is  no  demand  for  the  production  of  similar  artistic  articles ; 
but  let  once  their  eyes  be  opened  by  a  sight  of  the  wonders  of  a  "  world's 
fair,"  or  an  ^<  art  loan  collection,"  and  immediately  the  demand  is  created. 
There  is  at  first  no  ability,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  home  workmen,  to  produce  similar  articles,  consequently 
this  demand  must  be  met  by  importation.  An  increase  of  imports  with 
no  corresponding  increase  of  exports  is  an  evident  disadvantage  for  the 
importing  country.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  any  community, 
or  country,  to  ascertain  by  what  methdds  other  countries  have  trained 
skilled  artists  and  artificers,  in  order  to  adopt  similar  means ;  hence, 
an  account  of  the  experiments,  expenditures  and  systems  adopted  by 
foreign  countries,  for  these  purposes,  is  directly  demanded  in  such  a 
report  as  this. 

ACCOUNT   OP  THIS  BEPOBT ;— ITS  DESIGN  AND  CONTENTS. 

In  order  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  this  Report, 
and  of  the  variety  of  subjects  considered  in  its- pages,  and  the  accom- 
panying Appendices,  the  following  condensed  description  of  its  prepa- 
ration and  contents  is  given : 

In  the  preparation,  by  the  author  of  the  present  Report,  of  the  brief 
pamphlet,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  Cir- 
cular No.  2, 1874,  entitled  "  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  5  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation, in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  continental  coantries  of  Europe ; 
more  especially  as  explaining  and  illustrating  the  motives  and  methods 
of  the  then  recent  adoption,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  study 
of  drawing  as  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
Commonwealth;  in  order  to  afford  to  the  educators  and  educational  ofiH 
cials  of  other  States,  and  communities,  an  opportunity  to  form  an  intel 
ligent  judgment  in  relation  to  an  experiment  which  had  already  excited 
much  interest. 
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In  connection  with  this  scheme  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  mdi- 
ments  of  art,  it  seemed  appropriate,  since  all  art  is  one  and  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  the  essential  preliminary  step  to  any  practical  art  training, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  various  institutions  for  art  education,  and 
of  the  several  public  art  collections  and  museums,  then  existing  in  the 
United  States.  As  there  was  then  no  accessible  list  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  little  record  of  them  existed,  it  was  first  necessary  to  learn 
their  names  and  localities.  The  difficulties,  hindrances,  and  ill  success, 
attending  such  preliminary  efifbrts,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who 
have  attempted  similar  undertakings;  such  results  as  were  obtained, 
after  the  most  thorough  and  persistent  use  of  the  facilities  at  the  serv- 
ice of  this  Bureau,  were  given  in  that  circular. 

UNSATISFACTOBY  STATISTICS  OP  "  CmClTLAB  NO.  2P 

How  meager  and  incomplete  these  were,  can  be  seen  by  contrasting 
the  tables  of  statistics  at  the  end  of  the  circular,  with  the  corresponding 
tables  as  given  in  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Taught  by  previous  similar  experience,  in  attempts  to  obtain 
educational  statistics  in  other  departments,  these  dif&culties  had  been 
foreseen,  and  the  publication  of  this  circular  was  avowedly  tehtative 
and  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fuller  information  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing institutions,  preliminary  to  a  more  complete  publication. 

PUBLIC  INTEEEST  IN  AET  TOPICS. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  circular  and  the  demand  for  it,  which  soou 
exhausted  the  edition,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  general  interest  felt 
in  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools ; 
while  the  information  about  local  art  collections  and  institutions,  freely 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  showed  that,  as  a  means  of  '^  collecting 
information,"  this  circular  was  most  efficient. 

Id  view  of  the  large,  rapidly  increasing  and  varied  correspondence 
that  grew  out  of  this  publication,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  prepare, 
in  place  of  a  simple  revised  edition  of  the  circular  at  first  intended,  a 
much  more  comprehensive  work;  which  should  include  such  varied  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  industrial  art  education,  the 
higher  art  training  institutions,  and  the  public  art  collections,  as  was 
shown,  by  the  letters  received,  to  be  desired. 
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UISTOBT  OP  GEOWTH  OP  THIS    SEPOBT,  AND  DELAY  OF  ITS  PUBLI- 
CATION. 

It  was  first  designed  to  issue  this  work  as  one  of  the  Genteimial  pab- 
licatioDS  of  this  Bureau  and  the  manuscript  was  prepared  for  that  par- 
pose  and  at  that  time;  but  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  publish  the 
report  on  libraries,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  to  defer 
the  publishing  of  this  Beport  on  Art  Education  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  As  that  immediate  occasion  had  passed,  it 
was  decided  to  give  the  Beport  a  more  permanent  character  by  includ- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  the  history'-  of  the  art  institutions,  and  the  public 
art  collections  in  the  United  States,  from  their  origin  to  the  present 
'day;  to  do,  in  short,  for  these  institutions,  what  had  been  done  for 
the  libraries. 

This  implied  in  effect  a  recounting  of  the  history  of  the  art  develop- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  colonial  period ;  in  itself  no  small  under- 
taking. 

•  The  unprecedented  activity,  progress  and  development  of  art  cultore 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  in  a  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Philadelphia  exhibition,  furnished  an  amount  of 
new  material  which  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  labor  of  preparation. 
In  the  statistical  tables  given  in  the  <<  Appendix"  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner,  and  in  the  record  to  be  found  in  the  Com- 
missioner's own  reports,  under  the  head  of  ''Art  Education"  a  summar^v 
of  this  progress  has  been  given  from  year  to  year. 

HISTORIES  OF  ART  ACADEMIES,  MUSEUMS,  COLLECTIONS,  ETC. 

In  the  historical  accounts  of  the  various  art  institutions,  the  design 
has  been  to  give  as  full  statements  as  could  be  obtained  concerning 
the  individuals  who  took  part  in  their  founding  and  development,  with 
an  account  of  the  several  steps  taken,  and  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  works  of  art,  as  well  of  those  included  in  special  exhibitions,  a£ 
in  the  permanent  collections;  while,  from  this  cause,  these  histories  may 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  too  much  minuteness  of  detail,  it  is  hoped  com- 
pensation may  be  found  in  the  additional  value  they  may  thus  possess, 
for  those  interested  in  the  particular  institution  or  exhibition,  as  well 
as  by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  each  institution  for  measuring  its 
future  growth.  In  thus  recording  and  perpetuating  the  names  of  all 
those  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  several  communities,  who,  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  recently,  have  so  fully  given  of  their  substance,  their 
time,  and  their  influence,  to  aid  the  progress  of  civilization  and  culture; 
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on]y  simple  justice  is  shown  to  an  exemplary  class  of  public  benefac- 
tors. To  leave  an  honorable  name,  to  desire  to  live  in  the  memory  oi 
a  gratefdl  people,  is  no  unworthy,  or  uncommon,  ambition.  That 
community  will  be  wise  and  fiEU*-8eeing,  which  will  take  care  to  nur- 
ture a  like  ambition,  by  the  pains  taken  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  former  benefactors. . 

THE  AUTHOB'S  AOENOWLEDaMENTS. 

To  those  many  kind  and  often  personally  unknown  Mends,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  without  whose  aid  this  task  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  the  compiler  of  these  histories  desires  to  return 
heartfelt  thanks.  To  indicate  all  these  kind  fiiends  by  name,  would 
be  almost  imi>08sible  and  would  incur  the  risk  of  unfortunate  omissions. 

A  partial  list  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the 
writer  has  been  more  or  less  directly  indebted  for  information,  advice 
and  assist-ance;  not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  whom  are,  alas, 
aheady  deceased;  would  include  the  names  of  the  leading  educators 
and  educational  officials  in  many  of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns,  as 
well  as  in  several  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  of  the  United  States; 
of  the  officers,  curators  and  principal  promoters  of  all  public  art  muse- 
ums, art  academies,  art  schools,  and  artistic  associations  and  social 
clnbs;  the  leading' librarians ;  many  individual  manu&ctnrers,  also 
leading  publishers,  editors,  art  writers,  and  artists;  a  great  number  of 
private  individuals,  lovers  of  art  and  Mends  of  education,  with  not  a 
few  of  the  members  of  Ck>ngress,  both  Bepresentatives  and  Senators, 
who  have  manifested  an  interest  in  the  work  and  aided,  not  a  little,  by 
eocooragement  and  suggestions;  while  many  of  the  Government  officials 
in  Washington  have  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Here  in  Washington,  if  nowhere  else,  may  be  realized  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  many  which  is  essential  to  any  comprehensive  work  by 
the  one.  The  motto  of  the  nation  known  as  the  United  States,  might 
well  "be  taken  as  the  motto  of  most  of  the  works  here  published  under 
its  auspices,  ^^JSJpluribus  unum.^* 

PLAN  AND  OONTENTS  OF  THE  APPENDICES. 

When  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  circular  was  first  planned,  in  reply 
to  varied  and  miscellaneous  requests  for  information,  the  scheme  of  an 

*For  the  typographical  appearance  of  this  work  the  author  is  solely  indebted,  for 
tid,  to  Capt.  BEenry  T.  Brian,  Foreman  of  Public  Printing,  and  to  his  ooorteous  and 
Meompliahed  assistants  of  the  Gk>yemment  Printing  Office.  ^^  t 
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appendix,  which  should  contain  sach  fall  statements  upon  all  the  di- 
verse yet  Qpgnate  topics  which  are  included  in  a  complete  scheme  of 
art  educatioUi  was  decided  on ;  the  object  being  to  give,  in  one  work, 
the  necessary  information  relating  not  only  to  the  elementary  steps  of 
such  industrial  art  education  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also,  such  as  would  be  useful  to  those  planning 
the  establishing  of  schools  of  high  art,  or  of  public  art  museums ;  with 
lists  of  art  publications,  of  art  material,  etc.,  requisite  to  such  under- 
takings,— ^information  at  that  time  most  difficult  to  obtain.  It  was  also 
thought  desirable  to  give  such  extracts  from  foreign  official  reports,  as 
well  as  from  unofficial  foreign  material,  as  was  requisite  to  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  subject  of  art  education  in  its  entirety ;  since 
such  information  would  not  else  be  readily  accessible  to  most  American 
educators  interested  in  these  topics.  In  enlarging  the  scope  of  this 
work,  this  general  plan  has  been  retained. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  REPORT. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  natural  and  orderly  development  of  art  education,  beginning  with 
the  elementary  drawing  taught  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  and 
progressing  to  the  technical  schools  of  industrial  art  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  academies  of  high  art  on  the  other; — the  same  elementary 
training  essential  equally,  to  the  artisan,  and  to  the  artist;  while  the 
loan  exhibitions,  and  the  permanent  public  art  museums,  are  placed  as 
the  summit  and  crown  of  the  public  art  educational  instrumentalities. 

Views  of  the  leading  art  museum  buildings  with  plans  of  their  in- 
terior arrangement  have  been  obtained  whenever  possible,  and  thanks 
to  the  co-operation  of  publishers  and  of  museum  officials,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  art  collections  can  be  readily  studied  by  all  interested  in 
planning  buildings  for  the  reception  of  similar  collections. 

As  many  inquiries  were  made  as  to  what  was  proposed  by  this  sys- 
tem of  industrial  art  education,  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of 
the  compiler,  a  number  of  sets  of  illustrations,  giving  the  actual  work 
of  scholars  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  first  issued  in  the  report  of 
the  Boston  committee  on  drawing  1874,  were  contributed  to  this  pub- 
lication by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Osgood,  &  Go.  of  Boston,||^s.  the  publish- 
ers;— the  selections  of  subjects  were  made  by  the  ^Br  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  fair  view  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  theT^ven,  as  shown 
by  the  copies  of  the  actual  work  done  by  pupils. 
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The  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  so  many  cities  and 
towns  since  that  time,  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same  reason  for  their 
insertion  that  then  existed ;  therefore,  the  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  Beport  which  are  thus  illustrated,  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
tribated  among  those  educaiors  where  as  yet  drawing  has  not  been 
iDtroduoed  into  the  public  schools. 

8TJ1CMABY  OF  APPENDICES. 

Under  each  topic  of  the  somewhat  comprehensive  subjects  of  indus- 
trial and  high  art  education,  the  purpose  has  been  to  collect,  in  the  Ap- 
pendices of  this  report,  such  material  as  shall  best  enable  one  investigat- 
ing a  given  topic  to  come  to  an  intelligent  conclusion.  The  action  of 
European  countries,  and  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the 
elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  having  been  set  forth  in  the  open- 
ingpagesof  <*  Circular  No.  2,''  that  part  of  this  circular,  (now  outof  print) 
is  retained  and  inserted  in  Appendix  B.  The  questions  relating  to  in- 
dnstrial  art  drawing  and  the  practical  results  obtained  by  such  training 
are  of  vital  importance  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
introducing  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools;  for  this  reason 
the  author  and  editor  of  this  Beport  felt  that  he  had  secured  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work,  when  he  obtained  from  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Stetson,  the  able  author  of  the  well  known  work  on  <<  Tech- 
nical Education,"  a  complete  copy  of  his  full  report  upon  the  results  of 
industrial  art  education,  as  shown  by  the  displays  made  in  the  educa- 
tional department  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  a  report,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  which,  Mr.  Stetson  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  This  report, 
now  first  published  in  full,~-an  abstract  only  appears  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  exhibition, — ^possesses  added  interest  to  the  friends  of 
the  lamented  author,  in  the  &ct  that  it  was  the  last  work  of  this  accom- 
plished educator;  whose  sudden  death,  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  his  friends 
bat  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  enthusiastically  devoted. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  art  education,  the  annual  reports,  made  by 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
contain  so  much  of  i>ermanent  value  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  include  very  full  extracts  from 
them« 

The  establishing  of  public  art  museums,  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, whether  we  consider  the  general  art  culture  of  the  community, 
or  tiie  needm  of  students  desiring  special  training  in  art,  that  the  inser- 
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tiou  of  the  record,  from  official  pablications,  of  what  the  ooantries  of 
Europe  have  thought  proper  to  do  in  adding  to  their  collections  from 
the  treasures  shown  at  the  Heveral  recent  world's  fairs,  will  need  no 
explanation.  If  those  old  lands,  so  rich  in  examples  of  art,  feel  the 
need  of  such  special  efforts  to  increase  their  stores,  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  essential  value  of  public  art  collections,  es- 
pecially of  articles  of  industrial  art,  in  a  new  country  lacking  many 
other  opportunities  for  general  art  culture. 

The  admirable  and  eloquent  lecture  delivered  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
upon  <<  the  artisan  and  the  artist,"  is  inserted,  in  view  of  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  any  scheme  of  general  industrial  art  education ; 
and,  as  showing  most  convincingly  the  unbroken  chain  which  links  all 
art,  and  all  art  workers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  list  of  all  art,  and  art  educa- 
tional, publications;  especially  of  all  the  educational  series  of  text- 
books which  have  been  recently  issued  in  this  country.  A  list  of  these, 
compiled  from  the  returns  made  by  publishers  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  this  Bureau,  is  inserted. 

PURPOSE  IN  PLANNING  THE  REPORT. 

In  short,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the  object  sought  has  been 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  educators,  and  educational  officials,  the  material 
not  only  for  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  advisability  of 
introducing  the  study  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools;  but  also,  as 
well,  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  for  a  like  consideration  of  the  questions 
arising  in  regard  to  establishing  special  schools  of  technical  industrial 
art  training,  high  art  academies,  public  art  museums,  art  libraries,  and 
of  making  occasional  public  art  loan  exhibitions.  This  purpose  must 
explain  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  articles  contained  in 
the  Appendices. 

While  in  the  text  descriptive  of  the  several  institutions,  the  latest 
facts  received  down  to  the  date  of  publication  have  been  embodied ;  in 
the  tables  of  statistics,  June  30th,  1877,*  was  taken  as  the  date  of  clos- 
ing the  tables  and  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  the  date  of  the  statistics 
given. 

The  delays,  which  have  caused  the  publication  of  this  Beport  to  be 

*  The  statistics  as  published  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report  are  those  of  the  summer  of 
1882.    The  statistics  aboye  referred  to  were  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
'^     Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877.  ^  ^ 
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80  long  deferred,  have  not  been  without  compensation  in  the  added  ma- 
terial, and  more  correct  information,  which  has  thereby  been  obtained. 

The  conviction,  that  in  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  the  further  development 
of  industrial  art  education  which  must  inevitably  follow  such  universal 
elementary  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  there  will  be  found,  in  no 
small  degree,  a  remedy  for  the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  present 
system  of  exclusive  literary  education,  largely  prompted  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work. 

In  the  artistic  development  of  our  industrial  resources  will  be  found, 
it  is  believed,  the  surest  foundation  of  our  future  material  prosperity 
as  a  nation.  The  question  of  the  kind  of  training  that  shall  be  given 
.in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  is  a  vital  one  to  the  political  econ- 
omist, no  less  than  to  the  moralist  and  the  law-maker. 

DETAILS  OP  ELEMJSNTABY  ARTISTIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
MUST  BE  ADAPTED,  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  TO  THE  NEEDS  OP 
THEIR  SEVERAL  COMMUNITIES. 

A  nation  of  workers  are  to  be  taught  how  to  work.  The  problem  of 
how  to  best  educate  a  whole  people  is  ever  present  and  pressing  for 
a  solution. 

The  present  Beport  has  been  prepared  with  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  aiding  the  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question,  in  one 
of  its  important  phases,  by  the  local  authorities  in  charge  of  schools 
in  their  respective  States  and  neighborhoods ;  for,  while  it  is  believed 
that  such  simple  training  in  the  elements  of  drawing  as  has,  for  exam- 
ple, been  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  during  the 
past  few  years,  can  be  successfully  introduced,  with  advantage,  in 
every  district  school  in  each  of  the  States ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  evi- 
dent that  the  extent  to  which  such  instruction  should  be  pursued,  and 
the  technical  direction  it  should  take,  must  be  determined  for  each 
commonity,  by  the  indastries  and  needs  of  the  different  localities. 

This  diversity,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  local  author- 
ities, lias  been  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  Beport,  and  must 
explain  the  somewhat  eclectic  character  of  the  articles  in  the  Appen- 
dices, still  further  varied  by  the  extent  of  the  subjects  treated,  which 
embrace  the  whole  scheme  of  art  education; — from  elementary  drawing 
ui  public  schools,  to  the  founding  of  public  museums  of  art. 
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If  this  Beport  shall  be  held  to  have  contribated,  in  a  slight  degree, 
to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem,  a  great  purpose  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

ADDENDA. 

The  pages  immediately  preceding,  descriptive  of  the  plan  of  this  Be- 
port and  its  Appendices,  and  beginning  with  the  account  of  the  prelim- 
inary circular  on  drawing,  etc.,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1874;  were 
written  in  1877  when  the  manuscript  was,  for  the  second  time,  made 
ready  for  the  press;  it  was  again  ready  in  1880,  and  the  statistical 
tables  then  expressly  prepared  for  this  special  report,  appear  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year. 

DIPFICULTIES  DUE  TO  DELAYS  IN  PUBLIOATION. 

This  delay  in  going  to  press,  being  synchronous  with  the  most  won- 
derful activity  and  development  of  general  interest  in  all  art  matters,  as 
shown  by  the  founding  of  special  educational  institutions,  both  for  in- 
struction in  high  art,  and  in  all  the  applications  of  art  to  industries; 
and  also,  in  the  establishment  of  museums,  and  the  holding  of  numer- 
ous art  loan  exhibitions,  in  widely  scattered  localities;  it  resulted  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  step  in  this  Beport  with  the  art  pro- 
gress of  the  country, — though  this  task  was  industriously  undertaken. 
The  statistics  which  are  now  embodied  in  the  tables  which  appear  in 
Part  I  of  this  Beport  were  collected  down  to  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1881-1882.  A  comparison  between  these  twenty-five  crowded  pages 
and  the  four  meagre  pages  of  similar  statistics,  in  Circular  No.  2,  1874, 
given  in  Appendix  B,  strikingly  illustrates  the  extent  of  this  progress. 

The  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  many 
related  subjects  embraced  in  this  general  art  movement  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, has  had  a  tendency  to  make  much  that  was  apposite  in  1876  and 
1878,  almost  obsolete  in  1880  and  1882 — the  elementary  statements  im- 
portant in  the  ealier  stages  of  this  development,  seeming  almost  imper- 
tinent in  the  later  stages,  when  knowledge  of  these  topics  has  in  some 
communities  become  so  widely  diffused. 

If  this  progress  of  development  had  been  alike  all  over  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  much  that  is  here  included  could  properly  be  at  once 
omitted.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  sudden  awakening  of  interest 
and  the  eager  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  art  matters,  in  many  communi- 
ties, there  remain  so  many  places,  both  in  the  older  States,  and  in  the 
newer  settlements,  where  not  even  a  beginning  of  practical  industrial 
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art  training  has  been  attempted,  that  there  is  still  ample  opportunity 
for  the  nsefnlness  of  the  most  elementary  portions  of  this  work. 

To  rewrite  this  Report  from  the  beginning,  with  a  view  to  the  present 
condition  of  general  interest  and  intelligence  in  art  matters,  were  as 
fmitless  as  the  endeavor  to  make  the  first  pages  of  an  encyclopsBdia, 
published  serially,  as  inclusive  of  the  latest  acquisitions  and  discoveries 
of  science  as  the  pages  last  printed;  with  every  passing  day,  progress 
is  made,  and  the  attempt  in  either  case,  would  be  comparable  only  to 
the  unending  labors  of  Sysiphus,  or  the  fruitless  task  of  the  Danaides. 

While  in  the  historical  account  of  the  various  institutions  it  has  been 
sought  to  embody  all  details  down  to  the  latest  moment,  there  seemed 
no  more  feasible  plan  than  the  one  adopted,  namely,  in  adding  the  new 
matter  to  leave  the  history  as  previously  completed,*  and  under  the 
head  of  <^ addenda"  to  proceed  with  the  subsequent  statements.  In 
several  of  these  statements  where  either  the  history  was  early  finished, 
or  where  the  later  development  has  been  the  most  important,  the  sup- 
plementary <<  addenda"  far  exceeds  in  length  the  history  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

So  it  happens  that,  in  its  present  form,  this  Beport  may,  perhaps,  be 
held  to  resemble  somewhat,  if  only  in  the  manner  of  its  construction 
and  consequent  long-delayed  completion,  one  of  those  vast,  rambling, 
mediaeval  structures,  to  which  succeeding  ages  have  builded  additions 
as  the  needs,  or  tastes  of  new  generations  impelled.  In  such  a  case  as 
is  suggested  in  this  comparison,  the  house,  which  has  been  the  family 
home  for  centuries,  comes  finally  to  seem  rather  a  living  growth  than  a 
deajl  building,  and  to  grow  vital  with  the  continuous  life  of  its  inmates; 
the  very  irregularities,  mistakes  and  inconsistencies,  of  the  builders; 
the  incongruous  angles,  gables  and  towers  of  the  structure;  but  adding 
to  its  vitality,  and  lending  themselves  to  combinations  of  picturesque 
beauty  unattainable  in  more  formal  and  academic  edifices.    It  must  be 

*  In  Yiew  of  the  illnstrated  articles  on  seTeral  of  the  leading  art  academies  and 
rnDseoms,  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines  daring  the  past  few  years,  purport- 
ing to  give  their  history  as  well  as  a  contemporary  description^  it  is  only  Just  to  the 
author  and  editor  of  this  Beport  to  state  that  the  histories  of  the  older  institations, 
down  to  that  time,  as  given  in  Parts  III  and  lY,  were  prepared  and  compiled  by  him 
as  early  as  1877,  from  original  sources  and  investigations,  and  were  by  no  means 
easily  and  lazUy  compiled  from  these  magazine  articles,  which  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  the  mannscript  of  this  part  of  this  Report  had  been  completed.  That  this 
note  w  needed  is  one  of  many  misfortunes  incident  to  the  delays  in  printing  this  Be- 
port. 
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far  Otherwise,  in  the  instance  of  a  work  like  this,  to  whio  hsnch  idealiza- 
tion coald,  by  no  stretch  of  fancy,  attach ;  the  analogy,  as  is  the  wont  of 
that  delusive  figure  of  speech,  failing  at  the  critical  point,  in  a  most  es- 
sential quality;  at  best,  such  a  comparison  could  only  serve  as  an 
apology  for  a  lack  of  external  unity  and  form,  consequent  upon  hin- 
drances and  delays  in  preparation.  Sufficiently  fortunate  will  it  be,  if, 
in  this  present  work,  an  interior  essential  unity  of  purpose  and  design 
can  still  be  recognized. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  publications  of  this  Bureau,  the  needs  of  educators  as  specialists, 
rather  than  the  general  public  interest  in  a  subject,  have  been  kept  in 
view.  The  many  dry  details  of  methods,  the  different  courses  of  study 
here  catalogued,  which  would  be  distasteful  to  the  general  reader  will 
prove,  it  Is  hoped,  of  value,  for  comparison,  to  the  instr actors  of  similar 
institutions,  and  as  showing  the  precise  methods  used  to  obtain  cer- 
tain specified  results.  In  the  account  of  the  different  schools  much  of 
this  detailed  material  has  been  embodied  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
utility. 

INTERESTS  OP  THE  GENERAL  READER  CONSULTED  WHEN  POSSIBLS. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  series  of  *^  Preliminary  Papers"  and  in  the 
histories  of  the  older  institutions,  whatever  was  thought  likely  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader  was,  so  far  as  the  matter  seemed  at 
all  germane  to  the  subject,  included;  while  in  the  Appendices,  many  ex- 
tracts from  the  eloquent  writings  of  the  great  word  masters  who  have 
written  upon  art  have  been  collected. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  REPORT  IN  PARTS,  OR  VOLUMES. 

It  remains  to  add  that  in  the  final  revision  of  the  materials  collected 
for  this  Eeport, — made  long  after  the  previous  paragraphs  were  written, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  arrange  the  work,  designed  at  first  to  occupy 
but  a  single  volume, — in  four  '^  parts,"  or  volumes-^and  to  bind  with 
each  "  part"  the  Appendices  particularly  relating  to  its  subject  matter, 
so  that  each  *'  part "  will  be,  in  a  measure,  complete  in  itself. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  Part  I.  contains  first  the  official  orders 
and  correspondence  relating  to  publication,  followed  by  this  "  Intro- 
ductory Chapter,"  and  by  a  series  of  original  papers,  concerning  the 
several  topics  comprised  in  these  volumes,  together  with  a  consideration 
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of  the  complex  questions  underlying  the  subject  matter  of  this  Beport; 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted,  first,  to  a  history  of  some  of 
the  sporadic  efforts  to  incorporate  the  study  of  drawinfi^  as  a  part  of 
common  elementary  education,  which  long  preceded  the  movement  ini- 
tiated by  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith,  to  Boston,  in  1870 ;  secondly,  to 
a  full  account  of  the  development  of  this  new  feature  in  public  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  fh>m  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Professor  Smith 
to  Boston  down  to,  and  subsequent  to,  his  final  departure.  So  £ar  as 
possible  this  history  is  compiled  ttom  the  official  reports  as  made  by 
State  and  city  educational  officials. 

The  result  of  this  forward  step  in  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools, 
in  leading  to  still  other  innovations,  as  manifested  in  the  recent  agitation 
for  the  addition  of  some  form  of  manual  training  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  be- 
comes more  apparent  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume;  in  the  extracts 
given  from  the  later  official  reports  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  paper  on  <^  Industrial  Education,"  by  President  Walker, 
which  forms  one  of  the  later  Appendices  to  this  volume,  was  read  before  a 
convention  of  educators,  in  the  summer  of  1884.  This  movement  for  such 
practical  training  of  school  children  as  shall  prepare  them  for  the  arts 
of  industry  is,  in  itself,  a  demonstration  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  to  a  community ;  since  it  thus  appears  that 
it  not  only  educates  the  school  children,  but  also  their  parents.  Part  I, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  largely  given  to  the  interests  of  the  common  public 
schools,  elementary  and  advanced. 

The  tables  of  statistics  of  public  art  schools  and  art  museums,  which 
precede  the  Appendices,  are  inserted  as  giving  in  brief  the  status  of 
these  institutions  in  1881-^82.  «<  Parts  IIP  and  <<  lY"  will  contain  their 
history  in  detail. 

By  the  insertion  of  these  tables  in  this  place,  Part  I  is  made  more 
complete,  as  representative  of  the  Report,  and  the  earlier  publication  of 
the  statistics  is  assured.  It  is  also  hoped  that  such  additions  will  be 
reported  by  the  several  institutions,  as  will  permit  the  insertion  in 
Part  lY  of  similar  tables,  giving  the  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June 
^h,  1885,  so  that  this  Beport  may  indnde  the  latest,  as  well  as  fullest 
information. 

THE  ABBAKGEMBNT  OF  THB  APPENBIOES. 

In  the  Appendices  to  Part  I  the  papers  are  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 
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Appendix  A  oomprises  papers  connected  with  fhe  early  efforts  un- 
dertaken from  time  to  time  by  leading  edncators,  artists^  and  art  writers, 
to  introduce  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  common  schools,  in  various 
places  in  the  United  States,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Incidentally,  there  is  given,  in  extracts  from  a  special  report 
made  in  1871,  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  well  known  educational  authority 
who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  a  view  of 
the  gradual  development  of  the  public  schools,  firom  their  earliest  estab- 
lishment in  Massachusetts^  showing  how  their  scope  has  steadily  en- 
larged and  their  studies  multiplied,  in  order  more  efficiently  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  meet  the  ever  growing  needs  of  modern  life.  In  the  light  of 
this  history,  it  appears,  that  the  present  demand  on  the  public  schools 
for  training  in  industrial  art,  and  in  the  use  of  tools,  is  but  the  logical 
outcome  of  events^  and  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  schools;  is,  in  short,  but  a  single  latest  step  in  educational 
evolution. 

In  addition  to  the  American  authorities  here  compiled  in  favor  of 
popular  education  in  art,  and  in  testimony  of  the  direct  influence  of 
artistic  training  apon  industries,  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  con- 
temporaneous struggles  in  England,  and  of  the  mistakes  and  failures 
there  made;  before  the  present  comprehensive  system  of  art  education, 
with  its  magnificent  results  as  shown  in  the  new  development  of  Eng- 
lish art  manufactures,  was  securely  established. 

These  records  of  educational  struggles  in  America  and  England,  testify 
to  the  slowness  of  progress.  They  serve  to  illustrate  by  what  labor  and 
sacrifice  of  individuals,  humanity  advances.  This  appendix,  records  a 
chapter  of  human  history  at  once  sad  and  triumphant.  These  pa^es 
are  full  of  suggestion,  of  warning,  and  of  encouragement. 

The  accounts  herein  contained  witness  to  the  existence  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  art  training,  and  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  successfully  educating  a  people  in  accordance  therewith. 

Appendix  B  is  made  up  of  the  extracts  from  ^'  Circular  No.  3,"  before 
referred  to ;  with  a  letter  from  President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell 
University  indorsing  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  study  in  common 
schools ;  and  with  extracts  from  Professor  Walter  Smith's  able  argu- 
ment before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  the  claims  to 
State  support,  of  the  ^^  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art.'' 

Appendix  C  is  a  collection  of  papers,  on  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
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new  stady,  iirhich  indades  tbe  programmes  of  courses  of  study  as  ar- 
ranged by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  art  director  of  the  State,  for  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  practical  talks  to  the  teachers  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  public  schools ;  and  his  addresses  on  similar  topics 
delivered  in  Canada  in  1882 ;  two  addresses,  of  like  character  and  pur- 
pose, since  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.  are  also  included.  This  appendix  will  be 
found  of  especial  interest  to  all  teachers  of  industrial  drawing  in  public 
schools,  and  of  value  to  all  educators,  and  educational  officials,  who 
wish  to  understand  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  new  study. 

Appendix  D  comprises  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Massa- 
chnsetts  Normal  Art  School,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  that  school ; 
also  two  published  letters  relating  to  the  art  director. 

Appendix  E  comprises  papers  relating  to  the  industrial  art  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  the  Centennial,  reciting  the  preparations  made  there- 
for by  educators,  and  describing  much  that  was  there  shown  ^  it  in- 
cludes the  valuable  report  on  **  Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Drawing"  based  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  study  at  that  time ;  with  this,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
latest  account  of  the  situation  as  contained  in  the  ^'Beport  on  the 
Present  Condition  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  and  Normal  Schools  in  the 
United  States,"  made  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
Madison  Wis.,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  by  a  committee,  appointed  the 
vear  previous.  The  final  paper  in  this  api>endix  is  the  statement  made 
to  the  International  Educational  Conference  in  London,  August  1884, 
of  the  courses  of  drawing  as  taught  ^<in  the  public  schools  of  Belgium," 
here  inserted  for  comparison  with  the  methods  adopted  in  American 
schools. 

Appendix  F  is  wholly  compiled  from  the  official  publications  of  the 
English  "  Science  and  Art  Department;"  and  gives,  in  brief,  a  history  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  development  of  the  Department;  with 
a  list  of  officials ;  an  account  of  the  various  iostrumentalities  used,  and 
institations  established,  or  aided,  by  the  Department;  with  lists  of  art- 
books,  examples,  and  casts,  approved  for  use  in  art  education.  The 
various  abstracts  in  this  appendix  will  serve  to  convey  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  scope,  complex  machinery,  and  far-reaching  purposes, 
of  this  important  Department  of  the  administrative  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 
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industries;  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  saccessfully  developinj 
any  coontryf  by  definite  educational  processes,  the  taste  and  skill  re 
site  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  such  artistic  industries;  to  arge 
importance,  both  of  commencing  the  elementary  training  needed  a1 
early  age,  and  of  making  the  rudiments  of  this  industrial  educatioi 
universally  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  child  in  the  community 
the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  now  made;  to  illustrate  the  possibi 
of  doing  this,  as  shown  by  the  recent  educational  history  of  diffei 
countries  and  communities;  to  point  out  the  imperative  need  of  be] 
ning  this  training  at  once ;  to  call  attenton  to  the  extraordinary  fiEM^ili 
possessed  by  the  communities  of  the  United  States  in  their  public  scl 
systems,  for  the  most  rapid  and  successful  introduction  of  this  tr 
ing ;  and  to  emphasise  the  direct  bearing  of  such  wide  spread  instraci 
upon  the  industriea  and  arts  of  the  whole  people. 

So  much  for  the  practical,  industrial,  material,  side  of  the  argain< 
while,  in  like  manner,  the  relations  of  art  to  the  civilization  of  a  i>e< 
are  illustrated  by  many  American  and  foreign  writers,  who  are  entil 
to  speak  with  authority. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  art  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  ae 
element  of  general  culture,  and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  illustrating 
classic  writers;  the  uses  of  museums  of  archaeology,  art,  and  indost 
art ;  the  added  charm  given  by  beauty  of  form  and  of  color,  to  the  bu 
ings  and  objects  that  environ  our  daily  life;  the  refining  and  ennobi 
mission  of  art;  and,  first  and  last,  the  absolute  unity  of  all  art,  whet 
applied  to  the  adornment  of  some  object  of  common  use,  or  to  the 
pression  of  some  grand  thought  of  a  mighty  master;  are  each,  in  tt 
suggested. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, — to  urge  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  introduc 
industrial  art  education  throughout  these  United  States; — ^to  show 
intimate  relation  of  this  movement  to  the  prosperity  of  a  manufacturi 
people;  and  to  enumerate  the  resources  and  instrumentalities  now  avj 
able  in  this  country  for  the  development  of  industrial  and  high  art;  si 
up,  in  briefest  words,  the  purposes  and  contents  of  this  Seport. 
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The  words  of  the  poet  urtist  yoice  the  pnrpoM  of  this  Tolnme  and  explain  the  titl^ 
of  these  preliminary  papers,  while  Dr.  Philbriok's  statement  of  the  purpose  of  tree 
public  education  suggests  the  intimate  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the 
education  of  a  people — Art  once  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  popes  and  kings — 
The  sssociation  of  the  arte  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  with  the  **  Restoration''  aAd 
''the  Papacy,"  the  cause  of  their  antagonism  to  them— This  ancestral  prejudice 
against  the  arts,  inherited  and  widely  extended  throughout  the  United  States — 
The  causes  of  this  prejudice  long  since  extinct— This  prejudice,  already  weakened 
bj  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  must  soon  disappear— Art  in  the 
great  ages  always  democratic — Art  always  greatest  when  secure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  people — Edwaid  ETcrett  on  the  fayorable  influences  of  a  Republic  on  the  de- 
Telopment  of  literature  and  the  arts — Art  in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  in  the 
mediiBTal  Republics  of  Italy— The  Campanile  of  Giotto  in  Florence — The  Monu- 
ment to  Washington,  in  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

The  words  of  William  Morris,  the  English  Poet  Artist,  set  on  the 
title  page  of  these  papers,  express  the  motive  of  this  Beport,  while 
they  may  also  serve  to  illastrat^  and  justify  the  title  of  these  introduc 
tory  essays ;  for,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  title  ander  which  these  pre 
liminary  pai)ers  are  grouped,  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  if  not  para- 
doxical at  least  ill  chosen. 

In  the  strictest  limitation  of  the  words,  "Democracy"  and  "Aristoc 
racy,"  designate  simply  two  different  and  antagonistic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  centuries,  4iowever,  these  words,  though  adopted 
bodily  from  a  dead  language  into  a  living  one,  have  partaken  of  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  all  living  languages,  and  so,  either  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  analogy,  by  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  multiply  synonyms, 
and  to  designate  some  one  thing  by  a  word  often  originally  applied 
to  an  entirely  different  thing,  or,  by  the  contrary  tendency,  to  burden 
woids  with  meanings  whereby  one  word  serves  many  uses,  the  terms 
have  come  to  imply  in  the  popular  understanding,  whether  as  yet  recog- 
nized by  dictionary  makers  or  not,  much  more  than  the  mere  technical 
designations  of  particular  forms  of  government;  for  which  they  were 
first  invented. 

The  word  democracy  or  its  derivatives  may  be  applied  to  anything  re* 
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lating  to  the  people,  anything  in  which  the  common  people,  or  the  people 
as  a  whole  as  distinguished  from  classes  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
though  snch  things  may  have  no  special  reference  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  present  application  of  the  word  to  art,  it  will  be  found  applica- 
ble if  held  to  strictest  limitation.  The  democratic  governments,  the  so- 
called  ^i  Bepublics,"  both  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  always  the  great  and  inspiring  patrons  of  art.  The  term  is  also 
here  used  in  its  broader,  more  general  sense,  as  referring  to  something 
which  concerns,  in  countless  ways,  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

By  placing  on  the  title  page,  beside  the  significant  words  of  William 
Morris,  the  comprehensive  expression,  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  of  the  ideal 
purpose  of  free  education  in  a  Republic,  the  topics  necessarily  consid- 
ered in  these  preliminary  essays  are  suggested,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
relations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  between  the  art,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  a  free  people. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  strange  if  many  persons  should  still  con- 
sider that  a  more  truthful  title  would  have  been  the  ''Aristocracy  of 
Art"  since,  for  some  centuries,  the  works  of  the  artists  have  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  royal,  noble,  or  priestly  person- 
ages, who  in  the  early  period  of  the  Eenaissance,  were  necessarily  almost 
the  sole  patrons  of  art,  tlie  chief  employers  of  the  artists.  The  Church 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  patron  of  art  before  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  its  first  "  revival,"  so  that  many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their  immediate  predecessors, 
were  done  in  the  service  of  the  Church ;  in  the  building  and  adorning 
of  cathedrals,  churches  and  monasteries.  Bight  royally  have  the  humble 
artists  repaid  their  debt  to  these  once  powerful  patrons;  for  the  Popes, 
Sovereigns,  and  lordly  Abbots  who  were  so  fortunate  and  so  enlight- 
ened as  to  secure  their  services,  would  now  hardly  be  remembered  but 
that  to  them  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  chef 
dtottt7re«of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Bellini,  Massaccio,  Perugino,  Titian,  Lion- 
ardo,  Angelo,  Raphael,  Corregio,  Cellini,  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
and  many  another. 

It  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  this  association  in  the  minds  of 
the  first  color  ists  of  ^ew  England  with  Royalty  and  with  Papacy,  that 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  positive  aversion  to  art  was  engendered. 
The  whitewash  of  the  iconoclastic  puritans  and  reformatory  zealots 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  which,  in  church  and  cathedral, 
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effiiced  firom  sight  sach  works  of  painter  or  carver  as  had  escaped  the  ' 
destractiye  wrath  which  broke  the  statues,  demolished  the  stained 
glass  .windows,  and  despoiled  the  fair  ornaments  of  the  House  of  God, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion,  which  could  see  in 
these  objects, — whose  exquisite  symmetry  and  fragile  beauty  must  often 
have  mutely  pleaded  for  their  preservation, — only  the  symbols  of  an 
abhorred  faitlu 

It  was  then  not  alone  the  poverty  of  the  worshippers  that,  for  so 
many  generations,  made  the  interior  of  the  bam-like  structures  of  the 
New  England  **  Meeting  Houses"  so  bare  and  repulsive.  Consciously 
or  mioonsciously,  these  bare  walls  with  their  staring  windows  gave 
ntteranoe  to  an  hereditary  protest  against  anything  that  savored  of 
the  Bestoration  and  of  Papacy  I  Nor  did  this  indiscriminate  proscrip- 
tion of  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  spare  the  sister 
art  of  music ;  for,  though  the  psalmody  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was 
duly  droned  by  the  worshipping  congregations,  the  introduction  of 
stringed  instruments,  the  violoncello  and  the  violin,  was  long  strenu- 
ously resisted ;  while,  in  many  instances  it  was  not  till  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  the  organ,  that  noble  instrument  beloved  of 
Milton,  was  reluctantly  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts;  for 
strange  as  it  seems,  not  even  the  honored  name  of  the  great  protest- 
ant  poet,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  availed  to  gain  it  en- 
trance. 

It  is  fiur  otherwise  now,  and  the  rising  generation  may  well  be  par- 
doned for  reading  these  statements  with  incredulity;  since  even 
thronghout  l^ew  England,  many  a  congregation  of  undoubted  puritan 
ancestry,  soothed  by  the  singing  of  a  paid  choir  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  costly  organ,  serenely  worships  in  a  Gothic  church,  illumined  with 
emblematic  windows  of  colored  glass  and  adorned  with  painted  walls  I 
When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  building,  here  erected  for  the 
uses  and  simple  forms  of  worship  of  a  protestant  congregation,  has 
been  too  servilely  copied  fkom  foreign  church  or  cathedral,  designed 
for  the  stately  and  imposing  ceremonials  of  the  church  of  Bome,  the 
inoongmity  between  the  building  and  its  present  uses  is  so  apparent 
that  one  queries  whether,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  architecture  is 
not  as  truly  absent  fh>m  the  pretentions  modern  building,  as  were  the 
graces  of  architecture  firom  the  plainness  of  its  bare  walled  prede- 
cessor. 

This  protest  against  tlie  historic  customs  and  events  which  led  to  the 
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emigration  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  from  their  English  home^  to 
the  American  wilderness,  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
consequent  prejudice  against  the  arts  became  widespread  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  vaguely  shared  by  many  who  not  suspect- 
ing its  origin,  do  not  imagine  that  their  instinctive  dislikes  are  only  an 
inherited  prejudice,  a  legaicy  left  by  the  political  and  religious  con- 
flicts in  England  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

So  persistent  and  widespread  was  this  prejudice  against  the  Fine  Arts 
that  it  has  been  gravely  urged  that  any  proposition  before  Congress, 
no  matter  how  excellent  in  itself,  would  have  little  chance  of  approval 
if  it  was  openly  avowed  that  it  was  for  the  encouragement  of  art 

While  the  strange  embargo  on  the  importation  of  works  of  art  into 
this  country,  enacted  a  few  years  ago  by  Congress  in  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  some  30  per  cent,  on  all  such  works,  would  seem  to  lend 
a  slight  color  of  probability  to  such  a  statement,  it  is.  by  no  means 
conclusive;  for  this  duty  was  doubtless  imposed  with  a  purpose  to 
protect  American  artists  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  art  in  this 
country. 

When  Congress  shall  come  to  realize  that  this  duty,  both  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  influence,  works  only  injury  to  all  the  art  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  artists  themselves 
in  whose  pretended  interest  it  was  urged,  it  will  doubtless  be  repealed. 

Any  one  who,  at  the  Centennial,  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
American  people  thronged  the  art  building,  and  observed  their  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  paintings  and  statues  there  shown,  must  from  that 
time  forth  be  incredulous  as  to  any  long  continuance  of  this  pr^'udice 
against  art. 

It  will  not  then  be  surprising  if,  at  no  distant  day,  the  representa- 
tives of  these  American  people  in  Congress  assembled  manifest  as  in- 
telligent an  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  arts, 
as  they  now  do  in  those  affecting  the  interests  of  the  inventors  and  the 
>. farmers;  for  the  American  people  will  then  have  realized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  by  reason  of  the  direct  and  indirect  relations 
of  art  to  their  industries  and  their  prosperity. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  thus  trace  the  remote  causes  that  have 
led  to  such!  long  continued  and  widespread  indifference  to  art,  so 
markedly  in  contrast  with  the  sentiment  prevailing  among  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  part  of  a  people  who,  in  their  love 
for  learning,  their  cultivation  of  literature  and  th^ir^investigations  in 
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science,  have  kept  pace  with  the  most  eulightened  nations.  The  more 
obvious  'causes  of  the  delayed  development  of  the  arts  in  the  newly 
settled  continent,  are  recited  elsewhere  in  these  papers.  It  is  only 
soaght  to  show  here,  that  the  existent  underlying  prejudices,  which 
would  naturally  antagonize  the  introduction  in  the  various  systems  and 
institutions  of  public  education,  of  the  elementary  and  advanced  train- 
ing, equally  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  had  their  origin  in  causes  long  since  obsolete ;  and, 
farther,  to  suggest,  that  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  is  as 
legitimate  for  the  citizens  of  a  Bepublic  as  for  the  Bulers  of  a  Mon- 
archy.* 

For  such  alliance  between  the  arts  and  the  people,  high  precedent  is 
not  wanting,  since,  though  from  the  beginnings  of  modem  history  the 
monopol}'  of  the  works  of  art  by  the  ruling  classes  was  long  continued, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  There  was 
an  Age, and  a  Bepublic,  in  which  the  arts  flourished  as  never  elsewhere^ 
and  in  which  art  had  no  entangling  alliance  with  aristocracy.  In  the 
home  of  Phidias,  art  was  literally  the  art  of  the  people.  Then  in  Atheos 
was  seen  the  true  ^'  Democracy  of  Art,"  when  all  the  citizens  took  each 
a  i)er8onal,  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  works  of  their  artists. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  can  be  the  more  easily  understood  how  great 
artists  arise;  since  the  artist  but  emphasizes,  as  it  were,  the  common 
thought,  he  only  embodies  in  his  own  person  a  little  more  than  do 
others,  of  the  universal  instinct.  The  sympathy  of  a  whole  people  sus- 
tains and  inspires  him.  If  with  such  surroundings  there  were  not 
great  artists  it  would  be  more  marvellous  than  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
nnsympathic  soil  of  America  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  both 
before  and  just  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  here  and  there, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  uncongenial  surroundings,  individuals 
with  artistic  natures  vigorous  enough  to  break  through  the  obstacles  of 
their  environment  and  to  secure  their  own  development  In  some  notable 
instances,  however,  the  result  was  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  the  ad- 
venturous artists }  whose  art  lives  were  mostly  passed  in  England,  or 
in  Italy,  where  were  to  be  found  the  congenial  surroundings  and  the 
art  atmosphere,  then  almost  wholly  lacking  in  America. 

In  further  witness  of  the  truth  that  where  Liberty  loves  to  dwell 

*  See  Part  1,  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI,  for  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Art  Patron- 
age io  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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there  will  the  arts  delight  to  come,  that  a  Democracy,  a  Bepublic,  is 
not  only  as  favorable  to  the  developmeut  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
as  is  a  Monarchy,  but  mast,  fh)m  the  very  nature  of  man,  be,  in  the 
end,  more  propitious  to  the  putting  forth  of  all  his  powers;  a  few 
words,  spoken,  some  sixty  or  more  years  ago,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
to  a  company  of  scholars,  in  the  presence  of  the  revered  Lafayette,  by 
Edward  Everett  are  quoted  below. 

The  name  of  Everett  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  most  winning  in 
eloquence,  most  admirable  in  scholarship,  most  attractive  in  culture. 
As  scholar,  diplomatist,  statesman,  orator,  philosopher,  patriot,  he 
filled  out  the  ftill  measure  of  an  honored  and  honorable  life,  and  con- 
tributed no  ordinary  share  to  the  encouragement  of  the  finer  forms  of 
civilization  in  America^  as  well  as  to  the  growth,  among  his  fellow 
countrymen,  of  a  sound,  intelligent,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country 
he  so  loved  and  adorned. 

Barely  gifted  by  nature,  fortunate  in  the  surroundings,  and  in  the 
era  in  which  his  life  was  cast;  firm  in  his  faith  in  the  Republic,  and  in 
the  truth  and  persistence  of  the  ideas  he  was  early  called  to  champion, 
he  lived  to  witness  the  triumphant  vindication  of  those  principles,  and 
to  know  that  the  faith  of  his  youth  was  based  on  enduring  foundations. 
It  was  his  happy  fortune,  not  only,  to  have  welcomed  Lafayette  to 
Cambridge  in  1824,  and  to  have  forever  associated  his  own  name  with 
the  memory  of  Washington  by  his  successful  efibrts  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation of  Mount  Vernon,  but  also,  as  the  chosen  orator  of  the  day, 
to  stand  beside  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  on  that  November  day  in  1863, 
made  memorable  forever  by  the  words  then  spoken  by  the  Martyr 
President!  Such  a  life,  coeval  with  the  growth,  the  crisis,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Hepublic,  linking  with  its  golden  memories  and  patriotic 
efforts  the  days  of  the  Bevolution  to  those  of  the  restored  Union, 
Lafayette  to  Lincoln,  Washington  to  Grant,  may  well  be  termed  fortu- 
nate I 

The  theme  of  the  orator  at  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  a  recital  of  "  The  circumstances  favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  United  States  of  America."  The  few  sentences  that  follow, 
from  this  comprehensive  and  philosophic  address, — in  which  the  serene 
wisdom  of  the  scholar,  ftised  by  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  flows  wjth  the 
resistless  eloquence  once  so  welcome  and  so  familiar  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Everett, — are  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  relations  of 
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free  governments  both  to  literature  and  the  arts.  It  was  with  Liter- 
ature chiefly  as  the  special  theme  of  his  discourse  addressed  to  pro- 
fessional scholars,  that  the  orator  dealt,  bnt,  as  will  appear,  art  was 
Dot  ignored;  while  the  arguments  adduced  as  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
gioiious  development  of  Literature,  are  sufficiently  broad  and  compre- 
hensive to  include  all  the  arts.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  produce 
sach  distinguished  authority  in  support  of  the  fitness  of  the  title  chosen 
for  these  papers. 

<<!  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  notion,  that,  under  an  elective  gov- 
ernment, of  very  limited  powers,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
lose  that  powerful  spring  of  action  which  exists  in  the  patronage  of 
strong  hereditary  governments,  and  must  proceed  from  the  crown.  I 
believe  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  abroad,  among  those  who  entertain 
the  most  firiendly  sentiments  toward  the  American  system,  that  we 
mast  consent  to  dispense  with  something  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
princely  and  royal  patronage  on  letters  and  the  arts,  and  flnd  our  con- 
solation  in  the  political  benefits  of  a  republican  government.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  view  be  not  entirely  fallacious.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  a  popular  government 
will  be  destitute  either  of  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  exercise  a 
liberal  patronage.  No  government,  as  a  government,  ever  did  more 
for  the  Fine  Arts  than  that  of  Athens. 

•  ••#••«. 

'^  It  cannot  but  be,  that  the  permanent  operation  of  a  free  system  of  con- 
stitutional and  representative  government  should  be  favorable  to  the  cul- 
tore  of  mind,  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  that  law  of  Kature  by  which 
mind  itself  is  distributed.  The  mental  energy  of  a  people,  which  you  pro- 
pose to  call  out,  the  intellectual  capacity,  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  has  been  equally  difiused,  throughout  the  land,  by  a  sterner 
leveller  than  ever  marched  in  the  van  of  a  revolution, — ^the  impart.al 
providence  of  Ood.  He  has  planted  the  germs  of  intellect  alike  in  the 
city  and  the  country ;  by  the  beaten  wayside,  and  in  the  secluded  val- 
ley and  solitary  hamlet.  Sterling  native  character,  strength  atid  quick- 
ness of  mind,  the  capacity  for  hrillant  attainment,  are  not  among  the 
distinctions  which  Nature  has  given,  exclusively,  to  the  higher  circles 
of  lifCv  Too  often,  in  quiet  times,  and  in  most  countries,  they  perish 
in  the  obscurity  to  which  a  fiilse  organization  of  society  consigns  them. 
And  the  reason  why,  in  dangerous,  convulsed^  and  trying  times,  there 
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generally  happens  an  extraordinary  development  of  talent,  nnquestioD- 
ably  is,  that,  in  such  times,  whatever  be  the  nominal  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment* necessity,  for  the  moment,  pioolaims  an  intellectaal  Bepab- 
lie. 

<«  What  happens  in  a  crisis  of  national  fortune,  ander  all  governmentB, 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  steady  and  natoral  openition  of  oar  political 
institatious.  Their  foundation,  at  last,  is  in  dear  Natnre.  They  do 
not  consign  the  greater  part  of  the  social  system  to  torpidity  and  mor- 
tification. They  send  out  a  vital  nerve  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  remote,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  living  conjunc 
tion  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  kindred  intellect  of  the  nation. 
They  thus  encourage  Nature  to  perfect  her  work,  on  the  broadest 
scale.  By  providing  systems  of  universal  and  cheap  education,  they 
multiply,  indefinitely,  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  the  path  is  opened, 
for  further  progress ;  and  thus  bring  up  remote,  and  otherwise  unpat- 
ronized,  talent  into  the  cheerful  field  of  competition.  The  practical 
operation  of  popular  institutions  of  government  provides,  in  inna- 
merable  ways,  a  demand  for  every  species  of  intellectual  effort,  not 
merely  within  the  circle  of  a  capital,  but  throughout  the  land.  lu 
short, •wherever  man  has  been  placed  by  Providence,  endowed  with 
rational  capacities  of  improvement,  there  the  genius  of  the  Bepublic 
visits  him,  with  a  voice  of  encouragament  and  hope. 

•  •  •  •  •  •     •         • 

<<Our  country  is  called,  as  it  is,  practical;  but  this  is  the  element  for 

intellectual  action.  No  strongly  marked  and  high  toned  literature, 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  philosophy,  ever  appeared,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  great  interests,  great  enterpriseSi  perilous  risks,  and  dazzling  re- 
wards. Statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  poets,  and  orators,  and  artists, 
start  up  undet  one  and  the  same  excitement.  They  are  all  branches 
of  one  stock.  They  form,  and  cheer,  and  stimulate,  and,  what  is  worth 
all  the  rest,  understand,  each  other ;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  sentiment 
of  the  student,  in  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
which  breathes  in  the  exclamation, 

''  To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim, 
Ooe  gloriooB  hoar  of  orawded  life, 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name; 

crowded  with  emotion,  thought,  utterance,  and  achievement. 

•  •••••• 
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''But  let  UB  examine,  more  oarefdlly,  the  experience  of  former  ages, 
iuid  see  how  tea  their  political  institutions,  as  they  have  been  more  or 
less  popular,  have  been  more  or  less  productive  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. When  we  make  this  examination,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  find, 
that  the  clear  precedents  are  all  in  fi&vor  of  liberty.  The  greatest 
efforts  of  human  genius  have  been  made  where  the  nearest  approach 
to  fne  institutions  has  taken  place.  Not  one  ray  of  intellectual  light 
shone  forth,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  cheer  the  long  and  gloomy  ages  of 
the  Memphian  and  Babylonian  despots.  Not  an  historian,  not  an 
orator,  not  a  poet,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  heard  of  in  their 

•  •••••• 

^^Mark  the  contrast  in  Greece.  With  the  first  emerging  of  that  coun- 
try into  the  light  of  political  liberty,  the  poems  of  Homer  appear. 
Some  centuries,  alike  of  political  confusion  and  literary  darkness,  fol- 
low, and  then  the  great  constellation  of  their  geniuses  seems  to  rise  at 
once.  The  stormy  eloquence  and  the  deep  philosophy,  the  impassioned 
drama  and  the  grave  history,  were  all  produced  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  <^  fierce  democratic  "  of  Athens. 

''Here,  then,  the  genial  influence  of  liberty  on  letters  is  strongly  put 
to  the  test.  Athens  was  certainly  a  free  state ;  free  to  licentiousness, 
free  to  madness.  The  rich  were  arbitrarily  pillaged  to  defray  the  pub- 
lie  expenses;  the  great  were  banished  to  appease  the  envy  of  their 
rivals ;  the  wise  sacrificed  to  the  fhry  of  the  populace.  It  was  a  state,  m 
short,  where  liberty  existed,  with  most  of  the  imperfections  which  have 
sometimes  led  the  desponding  to  love  and  praise  despotism.  Still, 
however,  it  was  for  this  lawless,  merciless,  but  free  people,  that  the 
most  chaste  and  accomplished  literature  which  the  world  has  known, 

was  produced. 

•  •••••• 

''Not  the  noble  and  elegant  arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in  no  Augustan 
age.  Unknown  before  in  the  world,  strangers  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
Euphrates,  they  sprang  at  once  into  life,  in  a  region  not  unlike  our  own 

New  England,—- iron-bound,  sterile,  but  free. 

•  •      •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  A'The  Egyptian  architects  could  erect  structures,  which,  after  three 
thousand  years,  are  still  standing  in  their  uncouth,  original  majesty ; 
but  it  was  only  on  the  barren  soil  of  Attica,  that  the  beautiful  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Theseum  could  rest,  which  are  standing 
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also."  (Phi  Beta  Eappa  Oration.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1824.  Everetrb 
Orations,  Vol.  I,  pages  1-44.*) 

A  few  words  in  fnrther  illustration  of  tbe  fiavoring  circuujstauce^ 
existing  in  Greece  for  the  development  of  Art  are  taken  from  the  oflScial 
lectures  addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  London, 
nearly  a  century  ago:  t 

^'  History  informs  us  that  if  Beligion  and  Liberty  prepared  a  public, 
and  spread  a  technic  taste  over  all  Greece,  Athens  and  Corinth  must 
be  considered  as  the  principal  nurses  of  Art,  without  whose  fostering 
care  the  general  cause  mentioned  could  not  have  had  so  decided  an 
effect;  for  nothing  surely  contributed  so  much  to  tbe  gradual  evolution 
of  Art,  as  that  perpetual  opportunity  which  they  presented  to  the  artist 
of  public  exhibition;  the  decoration  of  temples,  halls,  porticoes,  a  sac- 
cession  of  employments  equally  numerous,  important,  and  dignified  | 
hence  that  emulation  to  gain  the  heights  of  Art;  the  fervour  of  public 
encouragement,  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  artists  were  reciprocal: 
Polygnotus  prepared  withCimon  what  Phidias  with  Pericles  established, 
on  public  taste,  Essential,  Characteristic,  and  Ideal  Styles. 

'^  Whether  human  nature  admitted  of  no  more,  or  other  causes  pre^ 
vented  a  farther  evolution  of  powers,  nothing  greater  did  arise;  Polish, 
Elegance,  and  Novelty  supplied  Invention ;  here  is  the  period  of  decay; 
the  Art  gradually  sunk  to  mediocrity,  and  its  final  reward — Indifference. 

*^The  artist  and  the  public  are  ever  in  the  strictest  reciprocity:  if 
the  Arts  flourished  nowhere  as  in  Greece,  no  other  nation  ever  interested 
itself  with  motives  so  pure  in  their  establishment  and  progress,  or  al- 
lowed them  so  ample  a  compass.  As  long  as  their  march  was  marked 
with  such  dignity,  whilst  their  union  excited  admiration,  commanded 
attachment,  and  led  the  public,  they  grew,  they  rose;  but  when  indi- 
vidually to  please,  the  artist  attempted  to  monopolize  the  interest  due 
to  Art,  to  abstract  by  novelty  and  to  flatter  the  multitude,  ruin  followed. 
To  prosper,  the  Art  not  only  must  feel  itself  free,  it  ought  to  reign :  if 
it  be  domineered  over,  if  it  follow  the  dictate  of  Fashion  or  a  Patron's 
whims,  then  is  its  dissolution  at  hand."  [Twelfth  Lecture,  vol.  iii, 
pages  41-59.] 

*  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions.  By  Edward  Everett .  Li  tile,  Brown 
&  Co.    Boston.    Four  volumes.    Vols.  I  and  11, 1856;  III,  1870;  IV,  1872. 

tXhe  Life  and  VT'ri tings  of  Henry  Fnseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  B.  A.,  keeper  and  professor  uf 
painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Lnke  at  Rome.  The  former  written,  and  the  latter  edited  by  John  Knowles, 
F.  R.  8.,  his  executor.    London:  Henry  Colbnm  &  Richard  Bentley,  1831.    In  thn-e 
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The  critical  knowledge  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  their 
artists  which  characterized  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Athens,  in 
the  times  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  reappeared  in  the  mediaeval  Bepab- 
lies  of  Italy ;  nowhere  were  they  more  clearly  manifested  than  within 
the  walls  of  Florence. 

How  potent  and  all  pervading  was  this  love  of  art  among  the  people 
of  Florence,  how  fhlly  their  chosen  rolers  realized  that  the  works  of 
the  artists  were  the  crown  of  the  city  and  the  glory  of  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  seen  in  the  immunity  granted  to  the  artists.  From  gener. 
ation  to  generation,  in  the  very  midst  of  warring  factions,  of  revolutions 
and  counter  revolutions,  of  contentions,  exilings,  and  executions,  in- 
cident to  the  turbulent  life  of  the  tumultuous  city,  as  Guelph  or  Ghibbe- 
line,  and  later,  Bianchi  or  Neri,  were  victorious,  the  artists  i)eacefully 
pursued  their  calling;  laying  strong  and  deep  the  foundation  walls  of 
the  new  cathedral,  building  up  the  fortress  pile  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Signory,  erecting  the  beautiful  church  of  8ta.  Maria  Novella,  or  sink- 
ing the  foundations  of  Sta.  Croee,  the  church  destined  to  become,  for 
centuries,  the  mausoleum  of  the  distinguished  dead  of  Florence. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Bepublic  directed  their 
architect,  Amolfo,  to  undertake  several  public  buildings;  and  the 
Florence  of  to-day,  shows  in  its  great  distinctive  features,  the  aspect 
then  impressed  upon  it  by  the  creative  mind  of  that  one  man.  So  last- 
ing is  art ;  so  enduring  the  memory  of  the  great  artist! 

Nothing  so  exemplifies  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
age  in  men  of  genius,  as  the  fact  that  a  century  later  saw  Brunelleschi 
crowning  Amolfo's  church  walls  with  his  matchless  dome,  while  Giotto 
bad  planned  and  long  before  begun  the  upspringing  tower,  whose  aerial 
lightness  and  sculptured  beauty,  all  unfinished  as  it  is,  has  never 
been  surpassed  ;  while  other  unknown  artists  had  lifted  high  in  air  the 
nrile  tower  which  surmounts  the  Palace  of  the  Signory.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  completed  chaim  of  the  architecture  of  the  city  was  un- 
«eeu  by  Ariiolfo,  or  Giotto,  who  both  died  leaving  their  works  unfin- 
ished, the  plan  and  the  grouping  of  the  main  buildings,  which  give 
character  to  the  city,  remain  as  Amolfo  designed  them. 

The  following  words,  which  purport  to  be  from  the  edict  of  the  Sig- 
nory promulgating  their  order  to  Amolfo  to  undertake  the  reparation 
of  Sta.  Beparata,  bear  witness  to  the  place  held  by  the  arts  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Florentines ;  nor  if,  instead  of  being  veritable,  they  are 
bat  the  feigned  utterances  attributed  to  their  ancestors  by  a  later  gen- 
eration, are  they  of  much  less  value  as  evidence;  since,  in  the  latter 
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event,  tliey  witness  to  the  zeal  for  art  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  elder 
generation,  and  evidenced  by  these  enduring  monuments. 

The  rival  Republics  of  Sienna,  and  of  Pisa,  had  begun  their  noble 
cathedrals,  while  Florence  possessed,  as  yet,  only  Dante's  ^^  Bel  Gio- 
vanni," the  present  Baptistry  of  the  Duomo,  a  beautiful  but  small 
building  to  serve  as  the  central  church  of  the  city.  It  was  not  for 
the  proud  citizens  of  this  Bepublic,  to  long  endure  any  apparent  infe- 
riority to  its  hostile  rivals*  The  resolve  that  in  its  new  great  church 
Florence  should  outrank  all  other  cities,  breathes  in  every  syllable  of 
their  somewhat  grandiloquent  words. 

*<  Since  the  highest  mark  of  prudence  in  a  people  of  noble  origin,  is  to 
proceed  in  the  management  of  their  aflbirs  so  that  their  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  may  be  evinced  in  their  outward  acts,  we  order  Arnolfo, 
head  master  of  our  commune,  to  make  a  design  for  the  restoration  of 
Sta  Beparata*  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  neither  the  industry 
nor  power  of  man  can  surpass,  that  it  may  harmonize  with  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  persons  in  this  city  and  state,  who  think  that  the  com- 
mune should  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  unless  its  intention  be  to 
make  the  result  correspond  with  the  noblest  sort  of  heart  which  is 
composed  of  the  united  will  of  many  citizens." 

Their  exalted  ideal  of  a  Bepublic  lives  in  their  final  words,  '^  the 
noblest  heart,  the  united  will  of  the  people." 

The  above  quotation  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Perkins,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  Tuscan  Sculptors!  (Vol.  I,  page  54). 

It  is  first  given  by  Del  Migliore,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  claims  to  have  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  the  archives  ot  Florence }  this  assertion  is  questioned  by  some 
later  authorities ;  however,  as  previously  remarked,  if  it  is  but  the  in- 
vention of  Migliore,  it  is  at  least  good  evidence  of  the  traditions  of  his 
day  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  arts  were  held  by  the  early  Floren- 
tines. 

In  Mrs.  Oiiphant's  ''Makers  of  Florence"!  (page  97)  occurs  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  decree  of  the  Signory : 

^^  The  Florentine  Bepublic  soaring  ever  above  the  conception  of  the 

'Since  known  as  the  ''Duomo ''or  ''Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore" — Saint  Mary  of  the 
Flower —  the  great  cathedral  of  the  city. 

t  Tuscan  Sculptors,  their  lives,  works,  and  tfmes,  with  illustrations  ftom  original 
drawings  and  photographs  by  Charles  C.  Perkins.  "  Als  loh  Kan,  Nicht  als  ik  wil." 
(Dutch  proverb.)  In  two  volumes.  (Quarto.)  London,  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberts  and  Green.     1864.    Pp.  Vol.  I :  lvi-267,  39  pi.  Vol.  II:  vii-267,  6  pi. 

X  The  Makers  ot*  Florence :  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola ;  and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co.    187C.    111.    pp.  395.      ^  GoOqIc 
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most  competeDt  judges,  desires  that  an  edifice  should  be  coustmcted 
80  magnificent  in  its  height  and  beauty  that  it  shall  surpass  everything 
of  the  kind  produced  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  i)Ower  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.'' 

Id  Mrs.  Oliphanf  s  book  this  decree  is  held  to  refer  to  the  cathedral, — 
8ta.  Beparata  itself; — in  fact,  however,  it  refers  to  the  Campanile,  and 
mast  have  J)een  given  some  forty  years  after  the  decree  addressed  to 
Arnolfo. 

Giotto  had  now  (1334),  as  "Maestro  del  Opera,"  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  works  of  the  cathedral,  doubtless  then  so  well  advanced  towards 
completion  that  the  construction  of  the  bell  tower,  that  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  Italian  church,  could  safely  be  undertaken.* 

In  view  of  the  recent  completion  (February,  1885)  of  the  mighty 
shaft,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  greatest  altitude  of  any  structure  on  earth 
is  claimed,  and  on  which  the  cap  stone  was  not  laid  till  nearly  forty 
jears  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  we  may  surmise  that  this 
monument, —  erected  conjointly  by  individual  citizens,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  founders  of  the 
Great  Republic,  and  purposely  planned  to  overtop  pyramids  and  cathe- 
dral spires, — was  designed  in  a  similar  spirit  of  emulation  with  the 
works  of  the  elder  nations,  as  expressed  by  the  decree  of  the  Signory, 
if  not,  in  fact,  inspired  by  some  memory  of  that  very  decree. 

This  monument,  by  the  magic  of  its  completion  marvellously  trans- 
formed from  the  seemingly  hopeless  ugliness  of  its  long  unfinished 
state  to  a  structure  of  majestic  beauty ;  the  truncated,  meaningless 
pile,  taking  on  at  last,  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  obelisk ;  its  mag- 
nitude lost  in  the  grace  of  its  proportion,  stands  in  its  completed  per- 
fection, pure,  simple,  sublime.  First  seen,  far  ofif,  a  line  of  light  against 
the  sky,  it  thrills  and  captivates  the  beholder,  and,  on  a  nearer  view, 
effectually  refutes,  by  its  upspringing  lightness  and  majestic  grandeur, 
the  stereotyx)ed  sophistical  objection  of  complaining  critics,  that,  since 
an  obelisk  was  a  monolith  of  moderate  height,  the  project  of  construct- 
ing a  gigantic  monument  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  was  utterly  inar- 
tistic and  foredoomed  to  failure  I 

*  I  Am  indebted  to  the  comteey  of  Blr.  Perkins  for  reference  to  the  Italian  origi- 
nals of  the  extraets  from  the  two  deorees:  Gnalandi  (Memorin  Originale  Italianae 
ntgasrdante  Le  BeUe  Arti.  Bologna,  1843),  see  page  102  of  4th  series  for  the  dectee 
referring  to  Sta.  Beparata,  and,  note  12  to  same  page,  for  the  later  decree  about  the 
Campsnile.  These  decrees  were  first  pablished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
eentary  by  Del  Migliore  in  his  Firenze  Cittifc  Nobilissima.  igitized  by  C 
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Never  had  the  sententioas  utterance  of  the  Bonums  fbller  jnstifioation; 
^*  flnis  coronat  opus."  As  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenongh, 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero }  so,  this  monnment  to  Washing* 
ton,  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  obelisk ; —  literally  lifting  the  monolitii  to 
the  skies. 

Although  but  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  placing  of  the  cap 
stone,  and  workmen  are  still  busy  in  completing  the  details,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  absolutely  new  and  striking  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
hitherto  £Euniliar  landscape.  Midway,  as  it  seems,  between  the  impos- 
ing mass  of  the  Gapitol  with  its  aspiring  dome,  and  the  lesser,  but  still 
noble  fiB^sade  of  the  mansion  at  Arlington  with  the  massive  columns  of 
its  lofty  portico, —  which,  from  beyond  Potomac,  flings  back  the  early 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  or,  later,  sits  in  shadow,  dark  and  cool,  beneath 
its  western  screen  of  broad  armed  trees, — now  rises  the  mighty  shall, 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  overtopping  all  lesser  structures,  subordi- 
nating even  the  great  masses  of  stately  and  imposing  government  build- 
ings, and  linking  these  two,  in  a  grander  harmony  than  before  1 

So  long  as  it  was  unfinished,  this  piled  mass  of  stone  remained  but  a 
blot  in  the  picture,  incongruous,  intrusive.  Art  or  I^ature,  would  none 
of  it!  Year  after  year  went  by,  and  the  unflniBhed  pile,  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  arrested  development,  but  grew  more  and  more  into!- 
eral)le ;  nor,  when  once  again  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  month  by 
month,  the  increasing  altitude  and  whiter  layers  of  the  newly  quarried 
marble,  told  of  growth  in  place  of  stagnation,  was  there  any  gain  of 
beauty,  the  ugly  mass  still  seemed  only  to  grow  more  obtrusive  and  in- 
harmonious. 

How,  with  its  completion,  all  this  has  changed!  Already  become  an 
essential  feature  of  the  landscape  Ifature  seems  at  once  to  have  <<  taken 
it  to  her  heart,"  and  as  some  great  natural  object,  a  niountain  or  a  lake, 
it  loyally  responds  to,  and  reflects,  in  turn,  her  various  moods. 

Sometimes  the  mighty  mass,  gradually  enfolded  by  the  rising  mists, 
seems  as  unsubstantial  as  they ;  as,  slowly  melting  into  their  embraces, 
it  fades  from  sight  1  Again,  in  the  early  dawn, — where  in  the  un- 
certain light  the  solitary  shaft  glimmers  ghostly  and  gray,  as  if  weaiy 
of  the  lonely  watches  of  the  slow  passing  night, —  suddenly  its  uplifted 
summit  catches  the  flrst  rays  of  the  eastern  sun  and  flashes  into  111)9, 
heralding  the  ^'jocund  day"  I  Through  all  the  day  alternate  lights  and 
shadows  play  upon  its  graceful  shaft,  till,  at  length,  the  slow  descend- 
ing sun  floods  with  light  its  western  side.   Slowly  rising  higher  and 
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higher  towards  the  very  sammit,  where  "  parting  day  loves  to  linger 
and  play,"  creep  the  evening  shadows ;  still  high  np  in  the  heavens, 
long  after  the  plain  below  is  hid  in  darkness,  the  sloping  western  facet 
flashes  like  a  new  bom  start 

Swinging  westward  and  eastward,  as  the  day  goes  by,  like  some 
great^'shipatanchor^,  moved  only  by  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  the  monitory  shadow  of  the  monument  traces  on  the  dial  of  the 
earth  the  passing  of  the  hours  I  So,  day  by  day,  this  enduring  object 
grows  familiar,  suiting  with  its  changing  aspects  the  varying  moods  of 
Nature  and  of  man,  till,  by  the  subtile  charm  of  association,  it  links  it- 
self with  the  lives  and  the  affections  of  men. 

Witnessing  the  wonderful  transformation  wrought,  in  this  instance, 
simply  by  the  completion  of  the  design,  one  regrets  more  than  ever  that 
the  Uter  taste  of  the  Florentines,  long  after  the  artist's  death,  should 
have  r^ected  Giotto's  plan  of  completing  his  tower  by  a  symmetrical 
spire  of  graceful  and  exquisite  proportions ;  for,  since,  in  its  truncated 
incompleteness,  it  has  been  for  centuries  held  so  beautiful,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  artist's  de- 
sign would  have  given  to  this  wonder  of  the  Occident,  an  added  beauty 
of  perfection  and  symmetry. 
/  The  limiting  word  *  Occident'  is  used  because  the  marvels  of  oriental 
construction  still  existing  in  India,  far  outrival,  in  wealth  of  material, 
in  grandeur  of  proportion,  in  lavishness  of  expenditure,  in  grace  of  de- 
sign, and  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  ornament,  the  clumsier  architecture  of 
Europe.  It  needs  but  to  name  that  world  wonder,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
with  its  marvellous  dome  and  minarets  of  glistening  marbles,  wrought 
with  profusion  of  carvings,  in  the  erection  of  which,  it  is  said,  twenty 
thousand  workmen  toiled  for  more  than  twenty  years  ^  to  realize  that 
this  is  a  greater  wonder  of  architecture  than  is  the  beautiful  and  boasted 
tower  of  Florence.  Between  these  triumphs  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Indian  builder,  there  is  the  same  contrast  as  between  the  smooth,  white 
sarfaoes  of  the  simple  shaft  of  stone  in  Washington,  and  the  tinted 
marble  mosaics  of  the  greftt  bell  tower,  with  its  solid  lower  stories 
enriched  with  rare  sculptures,  and  the  soaring  upper  stories  pierced 
with  high,  upspringing  i)ointed  arches,  with  their  slender,  twisted  shafts 
of  stone,  lending  to  the  massive  structure  serial  lightness  and  grace. 

Of  course  there  is  no  room  for  comparison  between  the  two  structures 
as  works  of  art,  Giotto's  tower  being  the  consummate  flower,  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  architecture,  unsurpassed  and  unequalled  in  Europe, 
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dnriui;  the  five  handred  years  gone  by  since  the  great  artist  designed 
the  exquisite  structure ;  while  the  monument  to  Washington  is  simply 
an  admirable  example  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  the  problem  given 
being  to  copy,  enlarging  to  scale,  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  There  is  in  this 
no  room  for  originality  of  design,  or  artistic  invention ;  though  in  the  safe 
uplifting  of  this  mighty  mass  of  stone,  there  were  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  all  the  resources  of  the  scientific  engineer  and 
builder. 

The  fidelity  of  the  leaders  of  contending  parties  in  the  state,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Republic,  to  the  interests  of  Florence  as  para- 
mount to  all  else,  shown,  as  already  suggested  in  the  immunity  granted 
to  the  artists,  long  survived;  and  the  later  masters  of  the  Tuscan  state, 
no  longer  a  Republic,  likewise,  in  accordance  with  the  wont  of  the 
earlier  popular  rulers  of  the  commune,  busied  themselves  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  the  adornment  of  the  city. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  trace  the  course 
of  art  in  Florence  further  than  to  show  that  the  true  source  of  that 
glory  of  art,  which  gave  to  the  City  of  the  Lily  so  proud  an  eminence  in 
history,  and  which  makes  the  small  Tuscan  town  still  one  of  the  nota- 
ble cities  of  the  world,  was  in  the  Republic, —  in  the  People,  who  made 
and  ruled  that  early  commonwealth. 

In  like  manner,  whenever  and  wherever  the  common  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  great  works  of  art  continually  about  them, 
there  has  been  on  their  part  no  lack  of  love  for,  or  knowledge  of  the 
arts. 

The  "  Democra^jy  of  Arf^  springs  from  the  Democracy  of  the  People! 
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The  Churoli  the  guardian  of  learoing  throagh  the  chaotic  centuries  between  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Modem  Europe — Church  building  in  the 
Middle  Ages — How  the  Church  made  use  of  Art  and  thus  incidentally  extended  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art  among  the  people — The  proclamation  by  the  Church 
of  the  Taiue  of  each  individual  soul ;  sowed  broadcast  the  fructifying  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy— The  Crusades,  and  the  building  of  Cathedrals,  taught  the  people  of  all 
classes  to  work  together  for  common  ends,  and  the  Modem  Era  had  dawned — The 
rise  of  architecture  in  France  ~  The  modern  governmental  Art  galleries  a  result  of 
the  changed  relations  between  Church  and  State — That  these  galleries  belong  to 
(be  people,  not  to  their  temporary  rulers,  is  generally  recognized — The  increase  and 
more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  modem  times,  tends  to  the  popularization  of 
Art — Effect  of  this  more  general  knowledge  of  Art  on  the  development  of  artistic 
industries — Why  the  title  of  *'  The  Democracy  of  Art "  was  chosen  for  these  papers— 
The  interests  of  Art,  the  proper  concern  of  the  people  —  A  general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  desirable  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  service  rendered  to  hnmanityy  and  to'modern  civilization,  by  the 
Ghorch,  throagh  all  the  chaotic  centuries  snbsegnent  to  the  successive 
imiptions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  whose  innumerable  and  savage 
hordes,  iUling  like  avalanches  from  the  impending  Alps  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  overthrew  the  debased  legionaries  of  the  crumbling 
empire  of  Borne,  and  submerged,  ^^in  one  red  burial  blent,"  the  arts, 
the  learning,  and  the  civilization  of  antiquity,  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  It 
has  been  incidentally  so  tersely  and  eloquently  restated  by  a  recent 
writer, — himself  a  high  authority  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  arty — and  the  fact  that  the  Church  proclaimed  and  sustained 
the  innate  dignity  and  worth  of  every  human  soul^  thus  making  democ- 
racy a  iK>Bsibility,  is  so  well  brought  out,  that  the  following  paragraphs 
are  here  quoted  as  germane  to  our  topic ;  since,  were  there  no  democ- 
racy of  the  people  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  ^<  Democracy  of  Art" 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ghurch,  the  equal  humbling  of  all  men  beneath  the 
Papal  authority, — as,  in  other  words,  it  might  perhaps  with  truth  be 
titated, — which  was  constantly  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  Ghurch, 
vas  a  iK>tent  force  in  the  uplifting  of  the  common  people;  until  the 
8.  Ex.  209 IV  (*^oaI^ 
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mediseval  Bepablics,  and  Free  Oities^  wherein  was  developed  the  self- 
imposed  role  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  rale  of  irre- 
sponsible despots,  and  tyrannical  nobles,  became  possible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  Church  in 
limiting  the  horizon  of  human  thought  and  in  suppressing  free  investi- 
gation, or  however  much  to  be  deplored,  no  fair-minded  student  of  his- 
tory can  &il  to  acknowledge  the  immense  debt  due,  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day,  to  the  Ark  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  bore  safe  across 
the  abyss  the  precious  truths  which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  ha- 
manity ;  for  the  civilization  of  the  West,  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
however  much  it  may  have  departed  from  its  ideal,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
civilization  based  upon,  and  having  its  origin  in,  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  Ohristian  faith  by  the  nations. 

After  tracing  the  slow  beginnings  of  the  new  order  of  civilization 
arising  from  the  ruins  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  common  adherence  to  the  christian  faith  made  possible  a 
truer  union  between  the  diverse  nations  than  had  been  known  to  former 
ages,  despite  differences  of  language,  customs  and  origin,  our  author 
says: 

*  <<  This  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  modern  world,  this 
main  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  finds  its  clear 
est  and  most  brilliant  expression  in  the  art  of  architecture  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  motives  which  inspired  the 
great  buildings'  of  this  period,  the  principles  which  underlay  their 
forms,  the  general  character  of  the  forms  themselves,  were,  in  their 
essential  nature,  the  same  throughout  Western  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
England.  The  differences  in  the  works  of  different  lands  are  but  local 
and  external  varieties.  This  intrinsic  similarity  of  spirit  gives  unity 
to  the  history  of  the  art,  and  makes  it  practicable  to  treat  even  a  frag- 
ment of  it,  such  as  that  of  church  building,  not  merely  as  a  study 
of  separate  edifices,  but  as  a  clear  and  brilliant  illustration  of  the 
general  conditions  of  society,  and  especially  of  its  moral  and  intellect- 
ual dispositions. 

•  «••••• 

< 'Among  the  arts,  the  one  that  has  alike  the  closest  and  the  widest 
relations  to  the  life-  of  a  people —  to  its  wants,  habits,  and  culture  — 
and  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most  exact  expression  to  its  moral  dis- 

•  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence, by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  New  York,  Harper  &,  Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 
1880.    pp.331. 
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poeitioii,  its  imagination,  and  its  intelligence,  is  that  of  architectare. 
Its  history  during  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  analogous  to  that  of  lan- 
guage. ♦  •  •  But  as  the  condition  of  society  slowly  changed  for  the 
better  the  improvement  found  manifestation  in  architecture  even  earlier 
than  in  literature.  The  growing  sense  of  perpetuity  in  the  life  of  the 
community  promoted  the  revival  of  permanent  and  monumental  build- 
ing.   •    •    • 

*^It  was  e8x>ecially  in  the  building  of  churches  that  the  impulse  for 
expression  in  architecture  displayed  itself,  for  it  was  in  the  Church  that 
the  faith  of  the  community  took  visible  form.  The  two  motives  which 
have  been  most  effective  in  the  production  of  noble  human  works — 
religion  and  local  affection  and  imde — united  to  stimfilate  energies 
that  had  long  been  suppressed.  Either  alone  or  in  combination,  these 
two  most  powerful  principles  of  action  were  alike  existent  in  their 
highest  force.  The  nature  of  mediaeval  society  cannot  he  understood, 
the  meaning  and  character  of  a  mediaeval  cathedral  will  not  be  com- 
prehended, the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  the  builders  of  churches  in 
city  and  village,  in  desert  places  and  on  mountain  tops,  unless  the 
imagination  represent  the  force  and  constancy  of  religious  motives  in 
a  rade  society,  and  the  commanding  position  which  the  Church  then 
occopied  towards  the  world  as  the  recognized  representative  of  the 
Divine  government,  and  the  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Divine  will. 
The  lawlessness  and  rapine  prevalent  during  the  Dark  Ages,  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak,  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  uncei1;ainty  of  life  and 
possession  among  all  classes,  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of 
society  and  the  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  the 
church  was  the  visible  though  imperfect  type,  brought  all  men  to  her 
doors. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  darkness  and  confusion  and  dread,  the  ideal  Church — 
and  it  is  by  ideal  and  fanciful  conceptions  that  men  of  imperfectly 
trained  intelligence  are  apt  to  be  most  powerfully  and  permanently 
affected — presented  herself  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  as  the  image  of  the  city  of  God,  whose  walls  were  a  sure 
defence.  While  all  else  was  unstable  and  changeful,  she,  with  her 
nnbroken  tradition  and   her  uninterrupted  services,  vindicated  the 

principle  of  order  and  the  moral  continuity  of  the  race. 

•  •••••• 

**But,  besides  all  this,  the  Church  was  the  great  popular  institution  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  cheering  and  protecting  the  poor  and  friendless  j  the 
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teacher,  the  healer,  the  feeder  of  the  <^  little  people  of  God."  The  ser- 
vices of  monastic  and  secular  clergy  alike,  their  offices  of  faith,  charity, 
and  labor  in  the  Held  and  the  hovel,  in  the  school  and  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  in  the  church,  were  for  centuries  the  chief  witnesses  of  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  the  one  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  In  times  when  lord  and  serf  were  farthest  apart,  when 
the  villain  had  no  rights  but  those  of  the  beasts  which  perish,  the 
Church  read  the  parable  of  Dives,  and  Lazarus,  and  declared  the 
equality  of  man  in  the  presence  of  God.  •  •  ♦  It  was  not  strange, 
then,  that  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  in  varioas 
parts  of  Europe,  the  sense  of  increasing  civil  order  and  security  was 
distinctly  felL  one  of  the  fir^t  signs  of  this  improvement  was  a  general 
seal  for  the  building  of  churches  —  a  work  of  piety  to  which  all,  poor 
and  rich,  weak  and  strong,  alike  could  contribute,  and  in  the  merits  of 
which  all  could  have  a  share.    •    •    • 

**  Of  these  new  churches,  a  great  number  were  those  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries.  The  inestimable  services  which,  during  the  most 
troubled  times,  the  religious  orders  had  rendered  to  society,  by  main- 
taining the  standard  of  self-discipline,  of  obedience,  of  humility  and 
charity  j  by  cherishing  the  faint  and  almost  expiring  coals  of  letters 
and  learning  and  the  arts ;  by  the  shelter  and  immunity  which  they 
afforded  not  only  to  their  own  brethren,  but  to  the  poor  people  settled 
on  their  lands;  by  their  well-directed  labor  on  the  soil  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  a^  well  as  by  the  powerful  influence  of  their  example 
as  centres  of  orderly  life — all  these  services  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
increase  of  their  possessions  and  their  power.  Exemptions  and  privi- 
leges, the  donations  and  bequests  of  the  pious  and  the  penitent,  had 
enriched  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  had 
extended  their  domains  till  they  included  a  vast  portion  of  the  land. 

"The  original  churches  of  the  monasteries,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  humble,  but  sufficient  for  their  early  needs,  were  little  be- 
fitting their  increased  size,  dignity,  and  wealth.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  building  of  churches  which  should  correspond  to  these  new 
conditions,  and  the  arts  which  had  long  found  shelter  and  nurture  in 
the  cloister  were  to  repay  the  debt  many  fold.  •  ♦  *  Many  of  the 
new  designs  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to  require  for  their  execution  the 
toil  and  the  contributions  of  more  than  one  generation  of  believers. 
The  work  was  aided  by  imperial  subsidies,  by  episcopal  privileges  and 
indulgences,  by  gifts  from  the  episcopal  revenues.    The  massive  piles 
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rose  with  grandeur  above  the  clustering  roofs  at  their  feet,  and  threw 
their  broad  shadows,  like  a  protecting  mantle,  over  city  or  hamlet 
•  •  •  Enduring  monuments  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  to 
which  their  builders  sought  to  give  expression,  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  art  with  which  the  zeal  of  the  community  was  served." 

Noting  the  fact  that  elsewhere  church  building  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  upper  clergy,  our  author  remarks  that  in  Italy  church 
buUding  was  more  a  matter  of  the  citizens. 

"  It  was  mainly  the  expression  of  the  piety  of  the  citizens  of  towns 
in  which  wealth  was  accumulating,  and  of  the  spirit  of  a  community 
animated  with  a  sense  of  independence  and  of  strength,  and  becoming 
confident  of  perpetuity.  The  new  cathedral  in  an  Italian  city  was  the 
witness  of  civic  as  well  as  of  religious  devotion,  of  pride  and  of  patriot- 
ism consecrated  by  piety.  It  was  also  the  sign  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
in  the  bestowal  of  the  prosperity  of  which  it  gave  evidence.    ♦    •    • 

"In  Italy,  where  the  tradition  of  building  on  a  great  scale  had  never 
completely  perished,  the  power  of  original  design  and  of  skilful  execu- 
tion of  arcitectural  works  displayed  itself  as  soon  as  the  new  impulse 
of  church  building  was  strongly  felt.  The  Italian  builders — or,  more 
strictly,  the  Tuscan  builders — possessed  a  sense  of  dignity  of  propor- 
tion and  of  elegance  of  decoration  such  as  was  nowhere  else  displayed. 
The  ancient,  inextinguishable  genius  of  Etruria  shone  out  once  more 
with  preeminent  brightness.  The  Duomo  of  Fiesple,  the  exquisite 
Church  of  San  Mitiiato  al  Monte  near  Florence,  the  Duomo  at  Pisa, 
are  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Tuscan  architects  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  other  countries  the  designs  did  not  lack  in  grandeur,  but 
they  were  less  noble  in  proportions,  less  refined  in  ornament, -and  less 
beautiful,  if  not  less  impressive,  ineifect.  Everywhere  the  art  showed 
itself  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  upon  it  for  structures  that  should 
embody  in  permanent  form  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  time.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  cloister  had  prepared  artists  competent  for  the  work  which 
was  required,  while  others  sprang  from  among  the  laity,  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  familiar  industries.  •  •  •  The  builder  was  at  once 
artist  and  inan  of  science,  and  one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most — 
the  imagination  in  the  design,  or  the  invention  and  intelligence  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work. 

"Never  did  the  varied  thoughts,  the  complex  sentiments,  the  multi- 
plied fancies  and  emotions  of  a  sensitive,  active,  and  passionate  age, 
find  such  complete,  such  superb  expression  as  within  the  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  from  1150  to  1300;  for  the  building  of  church  or  cathedral 
had  now  become  not  only  the  work  of  religious  zeal  or  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, but  also  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  sense  of  beauty,  which  had 
been  weak,  through  want  of  nurture,  during  the  Dark  Ages  before 
the  eleventh  century,  had  gradually  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  till 
at  length  the  love  of  beauty  had  become  a  controlling  motive  of  expres- 
sion, and  gave  direction  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  called 
into  play  by  religious  or  patriotic  sentiment.  •  •  •  Its  moral  import 
was,  indeed,  his  chief  concern ;  and  his  work  at  its  best  Illustrates,  with 
peculiar  simplicity  and  distinctness,  the  truth  which  has  determined  the 
character  of  all  supreme  artistic  production — that  in  the  highest  forms 

of  human  expression  morality  and  beauty  are  inseparable. 

•  •••••• 

"The  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  thus  inspired  with  creative  im- 
pulse, was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Church.  Architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, and  painting  were  employed  in  secular  -no  less  than  in  religious 
buildings,  in  the  castle  of  the  noble  and  in  the  house  of  the  burgher. 

"The  spirit  of  art  penetrated  every  department  of  life,  and  gave  form 
to  all  the  products  of  design.  There  is  a  solidarity  in  the  arts ;  they 
do  not  flourish  in  isolated  independence.    •    •    • 

"But  it  was  in  the  great  church  edifice  that  many  arts  were  united,  as 
in  no  other  work,  in  a  single  joint  and  indivisible  product  of  their  high- 
est energies.  From  the  pavement  rich  with  mosaic  of  tile  or  marble, 
or  inlaid  with  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  those  who  in  life  had  knelt  upon 
it,  up  to  the  cross  that  gleamed  on  the  airy  summit  of  the  central  spire, 
each  separate  feature,  instinct  with  the  life  of  art,  contributed  to  the 
organic  unity  of  the  consummate  masterpiece  of  creative  imagination. 
Eeligious  enthusiasm,  patriotic  pride,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  the 
community,  the  deepest  feelings  of  each  individual,  found  here  their 
most  poetic  expression." 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  from  the  first,  the  direct  result  of 
this  church  patronage,  was  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  influence  of  art, 
by  making  the  works  of  art  objects  of  love  and  of  interest  to  all  the 
people  5  for,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  impressions  thus 
made  by  the  sacred,  familiar,  and  loved  objects  of  art,  were,  by  the 
subtile  influence  of  association,  insensibly  inwrought  into  every  impor- 
tant event  of  their  lives,  and  blent  with  their  holiest  emotions. 

They  saw  always  before  their  eyes,  the  sacred  pictures  of  Virgin,  or 
Saint,  smiling  benignantly,  from  above  their  altars,  upon  the  kneeling 
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voishippers  at  the  shrine;  they  beheld  the  glowing  radiance  of  the 
lofly  windows,  wherein  were  blazoned  in  jewelled  colors  of  undying 
splendor  the  shining  forms  of  saints  and  angels,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles; they  looked  ni>on  the  appealing  suffering  depicted  in  crucifixions, 
suffering  so  varied,  so  real,  and  so  human,  that  to  every  heart  there 
most  come  an  hour  when  there  shall  awaken  the  answering  sympathy 
of  a  kindred  sorrow;  while,  ever,  on  entering  the  sacred  precincts 
daring  the  hours  of  service,  the  incomer  saw  first,  above  and  beyond 
the  throngs  of  worshippers,  the  carved,  begemmed  and  glittering  high 
altar,  with  its  costly  white  draperies  of  embroidery  and  laces,  gleam- 
ing from  afar  with  the  soft  light  of  the  burning  candles,  while  odorous 
3load8  of  incense  rose,  wafted  from  the  censers;  or,  stealing  in,  in  sor- 
row and  solitude  for  an  hour  of  prayer  or  meditation,  where  the  ever 
open  doors  of  the  church  invite,  the  suppliant  fancied  in  the  dim  re- 
ligiooB  light,  a  sweeter  smile  on  the  face  of  the  loving  Virgin,  a  ten- 
derer look  of  pity  from  the  agonizing  Christ. 

All  these  varied  impressions  appealing  in  turn  to  the  humblest,  ten. 
derest,  most  pitiful,  most  loving  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  were 
caaght  up  and  swept  along  by  the  resistless  billowy  surges  of  sound 
poured  out  from  the  great  organ;  pealing  through  the  aisles  in  triumph- 
ant Te  Deums,  or,  appalling  with  the  menacing  sounds  of  the  Dies  Ir»; 
gladdening  with  the  mellow  music  of  wedding  marches,  or  saddening  by 
the  tender  sound  of  sobbing  requiems.  In  the  tall  campanile  were  clus- 
tered the  chiming  bells,  that,  day  by  day,  called  idle  noble,  busy  craftsman 
and  toiling  peasant,  to  prayer  or  praise;  and,  on  fit  occasion,  gave  with 
joyous  peals  of  riotous  sound  full  throated  vent  to  the  gladness  of  the 
people  }  or,  with  angry.clangor  warned  of  danger,  and  with  solemn  toll- 
ing wailed  disaster ;  till  the  bells  became  in  very  truth  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  were  a  prime  object  of  their  interest  and  pride.  Upon  the 
bells  themselves,  were  lavished  the  subtilest  skill  of  artisan  and  artist, 
while  the  bell  towers  have  stood  for  centuries,  in  proud  witness  of  the 
care  and  the  art  given  to  their  erection,  monuments  alike  of  the  skill 
and  the  affection  of  their  builders. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  contrast,  the  powerful  and  direct  influence  of 
the  Ghnrch  in  those  early  centuries,  not  only  upon  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals,  but  upon  the  habits,  customs  and  development  of  the  life  of 
the  commune.  Like  the  player  on  the  organ,  the  Ohurch  had  then 
her  hands  upon  all  the  keys  and  stops  of  human  life;  and  that  life 
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was  shaped  at  her  pleasure.    Her  blessing  and  her  ban  were  then  alike 
efficacious. 

To-day,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  Church  as  an  organization 
stands  outside  of  practical  life.  With  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  universal  liberty  of  belief,  the  rule  of  the  Church  was  relegated  to  the 
spiritual  realm.  Borne  knows  now  no  temporal  rule,  has  little  stand- 
ing in  the  councils  of  state,  in  the  halls  of  judgment,  in  the  chambers 
of  legislation. 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  imperative,  if  we  would  have  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  influence  of  the  early  church  patronage  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  art,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  that  time,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  life }  for  so, 
only,  can  we  hope  to  understand  the  importance  and  meaning  of  this 
influence  upon  art. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  emotional  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
individuals,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest,  there  was  also  an- 
other constant  influence  most  potent  in  disseminating  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  art  among  all  the  people,  resulting  from  this  church 
patronage ;  since,  in  the  noble  architecture  and  splendid  adornments  of 
the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels,  the  people  had  always  before 
their  eyes  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  all  the  arts,  while  in 
these  works  they  took  a  lively  interest.  Every  citizen  felt  a  pride  that 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  city  should  not  be  outranked  in  splendor 
by  that  of  any  other  city ;  a  like  emulation  was  felt  in  regard  to  their 
parish  churches  and  in  a  favorite  chapel  or  shrine  by  the  particular 
worshippers, — so  keen  observation  and  comparison,  and  the  most 
effective  criticism,  continually  stimulated  local  artists. 

The  result  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  the  artists,  thus  de- 
veloped, was  seen  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  placing  of  the  new  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in 
Florence;  when  the  painting,  borne  from  the  artist's  studio  to  the 
church,  was  accompanied  by  a  triumphal  procession  of  delighted  peo- 
ple who  made  such  manifestation  of  their  joy,  that  long  after,  that 
quarter  of  the  town  through  which  they  passed  was  known  as  "  II 
Borgo  Allegri'^  —  the  "joyful,''  or  "happy,''  "quarter"  or  "suburb." 

Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance,  or  peculiar  to  Florence,  since,  in 
like  .manner,  some  years  later,  as  is  told  in  Mr.  Norton's  charming  work 
on  Mediaeval  Church  Building,  from  which  I  have  already  drawn  so 
freely,  in  the  rival  Eepublic  of  Siena,  the  people  of  that  citjr  thus  wel- 
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corned  the  placing  of  an  altar  piece,  by  Daccio,  chief  of  the  Sienese 
painters,  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Dnomo.  ^'  It  was  on  the  9th  of  Jane, 
1310,  that  this  <  the  most  beautiful  picture  that  ever  was  seen  or  made, 
and  that  cost  more  than  three  thousand  golden  florins,'  as  the  chron- 
icler Tura  del  Grasso  reports,  was  carried  from  the  workshop  of 
the  artist  to  the  cathedral.  The  day  was  a  festival  for  the  Sienese. 
Another  chronicler,  whose  name  is  not  known,  but  whose  work  is  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration.  He  says,  ^At  this  time  the  altar  piece  for 
the  high  altar  was  finished,  and  the  picture  which  was  called  the  '^Ma- 
donna with  the  Large  Eyes,''  or  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  that  now  hangs 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Boniface,  was  taken  down.  ISTow  this  Our  Lady 
was  she  who  had  hearkened  to  the  people  of  Siena  when  the  Floren- 
tiDes  were  routed  at  Monte  Aperto,  and  her  place  was  changed  because 
the  new  one  was  made,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  and  devout  and 
larger,  and  is  painted  on  the  back  with  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  And  on  the  day  that  it  was  carried  to  the  Duomo  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  bishop  conducted  a  great  and  devout  com- 
pany of  priests  and  friars  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  the 
nine  siguiors,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  all  the  people, 
and  one  after  another  the  worthiest  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands 
took  places  near  the  picture,  and  behind  came  the  women  and  children 
with  great  devotion.  And  they  accompanied  the  said  picture  up  to  the 
Duomo,  making  the  procession  around  the  Gampo,  as  is  the  custom, 
all  the  bells  ringing  joyously,  out  of  reverence  for  so  noble  a  picture  as 
is  thift.'" 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  description  of  this  picture,  upon 
which  the  chief  painter  of  the  Bepublic  was  employed  for  two  years, 
«nd  of  its  subsequent  history  and  dismemberment  when,  after  hanging 
in  its  place  of  honor  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  was  finally  removed 
to  give  place  to  a  bronze  baldichino,  in  the  debased  taste  of  that  later 
day;  while  the  several  paintings  which  went  to  make  up  the  great 
altar  piece  were  separated,  but,  fortunately,  were  carefully  kept  on 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  so  that  they  remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

If  additional  proof  of  the  innate  underlying  democracy  of  art  is 
soaght,  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Gothic  Art  in  France,  during  the  twelvth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
^fly  referred  to  in  on  historical  r6snm6  by  M.  VioUet-Le-Duc  in  his 
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brilliant  discourses  on  Architecture.*  (See  pages  237-241,  Americau 
edition.) 

The  Benedictine  Monks  of  Cluny,  a  body  of  enlightened  and  cultured 
men,  constantly  recruited  from  the  better  elements  of  the  almost  chaotic 
society  of  that  era,  had,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  begun  to  develop 
a  definite  style  of  architecture,  adapted  to  monastic  and  religious  uses  ;— 
a  new  "order,'^  the  "  monastic  Komanesque,"  flexible  and  elastic,  equally 
adapted  to  magnificent  cathedral  church  or  to  humblest  monastery 
chapel.  The  learned  and  skilful  monks  drew  the  plans,  designed  the 
ornaments,  and  directed  the  building  -,  the  stone  cutting  and  masonry 
being  done  by  laymen.  These  workmen,  becoming  in  time  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  building,  gradually  grew  conscious  of  their  power;  formed 
themselves,  into  a  guild ;  jealously  guarded  admittance  to  their  ranks; 
became  the  brotherhood  of  Free  Masons ;  and,  finally,  wholly  emanci* 
I)ated  themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  monks. 

Throwing  aside  the  traditional  ornamental  forms  of  the  cloister,  these 
free  builders,  seeking  for  ornament  for  their  structures,  carved  in  stone 
the  common  field  flowers,  the  tremulous  leaves  and  swaying  branches 
of  the  trees,  the  twining  tendrils  of  the  vines,  which  they  saw,  with 
their  wide  open  artist  eyes,  as  they  went  strolling  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  vineyards  and  the  forest, — nor  did  they  forget  the  tiny  birds 
and  the  squirrels  among  the  branches;  while  the  familiar  forms  and 
faces  of  their  fellows,  as  seen  in  the  market  place  and  the  streets,  (they 
never  failed  to  satirize  their  former  masters,  the  monks,  in  some  grim 
jest  of  carven  stone)  were  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  a  bit  of  real 
human  life,  set  amid  the  mythical  forms  of  "  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and 
Chimeras  dire"  and  of  demons,  griffins,  and  dragons,  of  wildest  mediaeval 
imagination ;  while  the  squeaking  mouse  and  predatory  rat  were  sure  to 
be  detected  somewhere,  amid  the  intricacies  of  carven  ornament  that 
swept,  in  lavish  profusion,  over  the  great  wall  spaces,  arches  and  re- 
cesses, of  the  vast  interior.  Without,  around  and  above  the  great 
arched  entrances,  the  sombre  crucifixions  cut  in  high  relief,  and  the 
formal  rows  of  sculptured  saints  and  angels,  told  the  religious  purposes 
of  the  building ;  but  within,  the  living  forms  of  nature,  the  familiar 
aspects  of  their  daily  life,  gave  a  homely  welcome  to  the  peasants  and 
burghers  who  knelt  at  the  altars  and  thronged  the  aisles. 

*  Discourses  on  Architecture  by  Eugfene  Emmanuel  VioUet-Le-Dnc,  architect,  au- 
thor of  the  "Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  etc.,  etc.  Translated,  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay  by  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Fellow  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Illastrated 
with  plates  and  wood  cuts.    James  B.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1875.    pp.  xviii,  517. 
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No  louger  was  arcbitectnre  limited  to  the  buildings  of  tlie  Church; 
the  architects,  now  civic  and  self-ruling,  built  as  readily  for  noble, 
prince,  or  burgher,  as  for  mitred  bishop,  or  lordly  abbot ;  while  the 
civic  halls  of  the  towns  and  free  cities  began  to  rival  church  and 
monastery  in  tlieir  extent  and  architecture.  So  the  art  of  architecture 
gravitated  from  the  monastery  to  the  market  place.  Ceasing  to  be  only 
the  servant  of  the  monks,  it  had  become  a  fellow  workman  with  the 
])eople;  and  a  distinctive  national  architecture  had  sprung  into  being  in 
France,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century : — an  architecture  no  longer 
ilistinctively  monastic,  or  feudal,  but  an  architecture  sprung  from  the 
I)eople,  an  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  therefore,  vital,  and 
iidapted  to  all  their  needs  and  wants;  were  it  cathedral,  town  hall, 
castle,  or  fortress, — palace  of  prince  or  home  of  burgher. 

This  (rallic  architecture  native  to  France,  long  incorrectly  termed 
(lotbic  and  credited  to  Germany, — ^furnishes,  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment^ a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  true  democracy  of  all  art; 
which,  if  it  have  not  the  roots  of  its  being  in  the  life  of  the  people,  has 
it.self  no  life,  but  is  a  mere  sapless  tradition*, — the  veriest  eidolon  of 
art,  shadowy,  inconsequent,  and  barren. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  an  interesting  article,*  on  the 
famous  Cathedral  Church  of  Paris,  written  some  years  since  by  an 
American  artist,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  church  building  of  France, 
daring  that  wonderful  medieval  upspringing  of  Gothic  archit^ecture. 
Our  previous  quotations  on  mediaeval  church  building'  having  had  ref- 
erence more  particularly,  though  by  no  means  solely,  to  the  movements 
iu  Italy,  these  are  taken,  as  aiding  to  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
topic 

'^  The  grand  cathedrals  were  simultaneously  begpn  in  the  rich  cities 
of  France  in  wh&t  was  called  at  the  time  the  royal  domain.  During 
the  twelfth  century  the  people  exhibited  an  extraordinary  political  move- 
ment for  consolidation,  and  of  emancipation  from  local  powers.  They 
ranged  themselves  under  the  large  ideas  of  religion  and  monarchy.  Led 
by  the  bishops,  stimulated  by  the  monks,  instructed  by  the  architects, 
they  erected  the  cathedrals  as  visible  types  of  something  more  mighty 
^han  barons,  lords,  and  counts.  They  created  in  a  grand  effort  of  en- 
thogiasm  religious  monuments  and  national  edifices.  It  was  from  the 
nnion  of  all  the  forces  of  France  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cathe- 

*Kotre  Dame  and  the  Advent  of  Gothic  Architectnre,  by  Eugene  Benaon.  Atlantic 
JUgMiM,  September,  1868.  ,g„^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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drals  were  projected.  No  haman  work  was  ever  more  grandly  nourished 
or  more  boldly  conceived. 

'^To-day  we  have  marvelloas  agents  for  the  rapid  and  sore  communi- 
cation of  peoples  and  of  thoughts;  then  they  made  great  sanctuaries 
for  each  stricken  soul,  and  visible  proofs  of  the  power  of  religions 
faith. 

'<In  the  cathedrals  that  raised  their  grave  and  sculptured  wall  over 

the  castles  of  dukes  and  barons  to  humble  them,  over  the  houses  of 

the  poor  to  console  them,  all  the  facts,  dreams,  and  superstitions  of 

their  life  in  the  Dark  Ages  were  embodied. 

•  •••••• 

^'  And  from  what  a  society  this  constructive  art  grew  I  from  what  a 
society  these  forUiS  were  evolved ! — at  the  moment  when  light  wa« 
quickening  the  intelligence,  and  the  instinct  of  brotherhood  was  mov- 
ing the  hearts  of  populations,  iresh  from  the  long  marches  and  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  Crusades,  warm  from  that  union  for  a  sacred 
idea,  bringing  back  from  the  Orient  souvenirs  of  an  older  and  more 
opulent  life. 

'^  In  that  burning  land  of  color  and  light  they  had  seen  vast  and  im- 
pressive forms.  Pagan  temples,  rich  and  beautiful.  The  impression- 
able mind  and  fervid  heart  of  the  Frank  was  amazed  and  delighted  by 
the  superb  spectacle  of  Constantinople.  After  his  pilgrimages  through 
the  wilderness  and  over  the  mountains,  he  looked  upon  the  proudest 
and  most  dazzling  city  of  the  Orient.  His  recollections  of  France,  a 
dark  and  cloudy  land  compared  with  the  East,  had  nothing  equal  to 
what  he  saw  at  that  moment.  His  native  city,  Paris  or  Orleans  or 
Eheims  or  Troyes,  was  dark  and  poor  with  heavy  Roman  forms  or  more 
primitive  types  of  building.  His  own  land  had  nothing  to  equal  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  temples,  and  gardens,  and  circuses,  and  mosques ; 
the  groves,  where  the  rose,  the  sycamore,  the  cypress,  mingled  their 
forms  and  colors ;  a  splendid  union  of  the  rich  and  barbaric  of  the 
East  with  the  simple  and  pure  types  of  Greece.  His  religion,  his 
faith,  his  God,  his  priesthood,  in  the  lowlands  of  his  country,  were 
represented  by  a  grave,  gloomy,  formal  style  of  edifice.  He  had  left 
his  cities,  having  the  feudal  character  of  grim  castles  and  grave  mon- 
asteries, to  find  cities  full  of  temples  and  mosques,  decorated  with  color 
and  adorned  with  gold.  He  came  from  the  East  with  ideas  and  inspi- 
rations. He  could  not  import  the  color  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ori- 
ent, but  he  had  received  his  impulse }  his  mind  had  been  started  out  of 
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tradition,  out  of  monotony,  out  of  fhe  oppression  of  habit.    He  was 
prepared  to  create. 

•  •••••• 

(« The  experience  of  the  Orosades  had  put  into  action  the  whole  mind 
of  the  epoch,  and  initiated  the  people  into  a  democratic,  a  social  life. 
The  isolated  and  brutal  existence  of  the  feudal  lord  had  been  invaded; 
the  serf,  in  becoming  a  soldier  and  a  tradesman,  had  become  a  brother 
and  a  democrat,  and  was  fitted  to  work  on  a  grand  scale.  Thought 
had  dawned  with  action.  Travel  had  taught  and  liberated  the  monas- 
tic workers. 

*^  To  emulate  the  splendor  of  the  cities  he  had  seen,  to  memorialize 
his  £uth,  to  enshrine  his  religion  in  forms  grander  than  all  the  preten- 
sions of  temporal  power  about  him,  he  began  to  build  upon  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  temples,  and  to  enlarge  the  old  basilicas  which  held  his  altar. 
He  began  to  graft  upon  grave  Roman  forms  a  new  type. 

^^  He  could  not  have  the  luminous  Orient  for  a  background  to  Lis  spires 
and  pinnacles ;  he  could  not  have  the  delicate  minaret  that  defined  it- 
self always  against  a  deep-toned  and  clear  sky.  Under  his  humid  and 
gray  douds  he  must  make  the  form  more  salient  and  the  decoration  less 
delicate.  He  must  not  depend  upon  the  fine  accentuation  of  form,  and 
the  clear  note  of  color,  about  a  portal,  which  the  Oriental  could  oppose  to 
a  broad  flat  surface  for  the  sun  to  make  dazzling  with  light.  He  must 
use  shadows  as  the  Oriental  availed  himself  of  sunshine.  So  he  cut  his 
portals  decider;  he  made  his  decoration  more  vigorous  and  scattered; 
he  multiplied  forms ;  he  avoided  flat  surfaces, — which  the  Greek,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Moor  always  availed  themselves  of,  and  with  which 
they  produced  such  flue  effects. 

*'The  Gothic  architect  pursued  the  opposite  aim.  He  made  stones 
blossom  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  crowded  niches  and  arches  with 
images  of  the  animal  life  he  recollected  or  imagined.  Therefore  you 
aee  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  when  you  expect  only 
purely  Occidental  forms  and  Christian  symbols. 

^'Soon  his  cathedral  became  his  idolatry,  his  artistic  means ;  and,  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century,  the  priest  had  only  the  altar :  the  rest  be- 
ionged  to  the  people  and  to  the  artist. 

''The  workmen  who  had  been  trained  under  the  protection  of  abbeys 
irere  at  hand  to  design  and  execute. 
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^'Thus  was  prepared  the  means  for  those  marvelloos  cathedrals 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years  reached  their  fall  perfection ; 
thns  was  produced  an  art  that  was  superbly  illustrated  through  three 
succeeding  centuries,  and  then  perished.  ^  Developed  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,^  writes  Viollet-Le-Duc,  'it  [the  Gothic]  arrived  at  its  apogee 
fifty  years  after  its  first  essays.' 

''The  cathedral  was  the  grand  popular  monument  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  only  the  place  of  prayer,  and  the  abode  of  God,  bat 
the  centre  of  intellectual  movement,  the  storehouse  of  all  art  traditions 
and  all  human  knowledge.  What  we  place  in  the  cabinets  of  museums 
our  fathers  entrusted  to  the  treasury  of  churches ;  what  we  seek  in 
books  they  went  and  read  in  living  characters  upon  the  chiselling  of 
gates  or  the  paintings  of  windows.  This  is  why,  by  the  very  side  of 
religions  and  moral  allegories,  we  find  in  such  number  upon  the  walls 
of  our  cathedrals  those  calendars,  those  botanical  and  zoological  illus- 
trations, those  details  about  trades,  those  warnings  about  hygiene, 
which   composed  an  encyclopaedia  for  the  use  and  within  the  reach 

of  all. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  sculptor  of  the  period,  like  the  writer  for  the  press  to-day,  had 
the  liberty  of  expression, — perhaps  more  liberty  than  is  granted  by  a 
million  voiced  Public  Opinion  to  the.  writer  in  America.  Then  the 
bishop  was  the  publisher ;  the  people,  subscribers  ^  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  jeweller  and  mason,  fellow  workers. 

"The  sculptor  gave  full  play  to  his  hand,  and  the  designer  license  to 
his  pencil.  In  windows,  upon  facades,  in  capitals,  on  galleries,  upon  tow- 
ers, they  rudely  sketched  or  exquisitely  elaborated  their  ideas.  The 
walls  became  the  utterance  of  their  emancipation.  They  proclaimed  lib- 
erty. They  revealed  that  the  most  formal  of  arts,  the  most  severe 
science  of  form,  architecture,  could  appropriate  a  new  beauty,  and  ex- 
press a  new  life,  in  giving  itself  to  the  people  and  the  artist.  And  how 
the  medisBval  sculptor  rioted  in  his  new  found  liberty !  He  chiselled 
the  stone  edifice  as  though  it  were  a  casket  of  silver  or  a  box  of  ivory 
for  his  mistress.  '  Sometimes,'  writes  Victor  Hugo, '  he  made  a  portal 
or  a  fa9ade  present  a  symbolic  sense  absolutely  foreign  to  the  worship, 

and  foreign  to  the  church." 

•  •  •  *  '    •  *  * 

"Then  in  France  was  seen  during  three  centuries  the  full  develop- 
ment of  an  architecture  neither  Greek,  nor  Koman,  nor  Oriental.    But 
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a  new  idea^  capable  of  nnlimited  expansion,  subject  to  the  lavr  of  lib- 
erty, and  not  to  that  of  the  arbitrary ;  corresponding  with  the  mind  ol 
its  epoch,  expressive  of  its  character;  corresponding  especially  with 
the  Northern  as  distinguished  from  the  Hellenic  and  the  Eoman  mind; 
corresponding  with  the  old  Gallic  spirit  that  had  been  cradled  in 
dark  forests,  amid  shadows  and  the  brief  glory  of  sunset;  cradled  amid 
the  high  branching  pines  and  bold  armed  oaks,  which  had  given  to  it 
its  primitive  temple,  vast,  shadowy,  and  richly  toned.  In  the  cathe- 
dral we  see  the  beautiful  result  of  its  necessities  and  its  experience. 
•  •••••• 

'^It  can  no  longer  be  contested  that  the  Gothic  is  an  art  purely 
French.  It  was  born  with  French  nationality,  it  was  the  work  of  com- 
munities stimulated  by  the  clergy  and  directed  by  laymen,  and  rep- 
resents the  great  social  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Id  the  largest  expression,  it  was  the  creation  of  the  old  Gallic  genius 
which,  audacious,  inventive^  rapid,  has  left  the  most  poetic  and  impres- 
sJTe  embodiment  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Christendom.  It  was  the 
last  effort  to  make  a  temple  large  enough  for  humanity.  The  story  of 
the  building  of  a  cathedral  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  people  came  from 
the  provinces  environing  that  of  a  cathedral  like  volunteers  of  a  war  for 
liberty.  As  they  had  gone  pell  mell  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  they  went 
pell  mell  to  build  the  cathedrals.  They  are  blessed  by  the  bishop ; 
they  go  through  the  land  recruiting  their  forces,  chanting  hymns,  with 
floating  banners ;  they  rally  about  the  walls  of  a  church  or  the  quarry, 
and  labor  for  no  other  pay  than  bread. 

*^In  the  solemn  nights  of  the  twelfth  century,  what  a  spectacle  in  the 
French  provinces !  By  the  light  of  torches  the  lofty  walls  of  cathedrals 
rose  as  by  day ;  they  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  workmen  in  the 
night  as  in  the  dawn.  What  energy  of  enthusiasm  I  All  classes,  vas- 
sals and  nobles,  men  of  fraternities  and  communities,  dragged  the  stones 
from  the  quarry.  Each  one  gave  himself  to  the  work  he  understood 
best  The  fervor,  the  fanaticism  of  building  was  so  great,  that  the 
women  threw  under  the  foundation  stones  gold. and  jewels,  saying, 
*Thy  walls,  O  God,  shall  be  of  precious  stones.' 

"  The  monks'  learning  and  the  people's  force  made  the  cathedrals.  The 
shafts  rose,  slender  like  reeds,  and  were  bound  in  strength ;  the  spire 
swam  in  light;  the  tall  windows  were  webbed  with  semblances  of 
branch  and  vine ;  the  arches  were  adorned  by  carved  flowers ;  the  doors 
were  flanked  by  sculptured  figures.    The  whole  made  a  living,  express- 
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ive,  elegant,  aspiring  form,  distinct,  admirable,  and  anlike  all  other 
great  historic  forms.  We  shall  never  behold  a  repetition  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  an  accomplished  fiEkct,  and  the  constmc- 
tive  and  artistic  genius  of  man  seeks  another  embodiment." 

In  suggesting  the  infloence  of  the  Orient  upon  the  cmsading  Franks, 
which  is  done  with  a  charming  artistic  discrimination,  our  artist  writer 
gives  prominence  to  causes  which,  long  since  recognized  as  profoundly 
affecting  in  many  ways  the  development  of  the  christian  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  those  most  impressiona- 
ble of  men,  the  artists. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  Mr.  Benson  recognizes  the  artistic 
way  in  which  the  returned  Frank, — deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  of  sun- 
shine, and  color,  and  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  moisture,  which  were  the 
potent  allies  of  the  Eastern  builder; — frankly  accepts  shadow  for  sun- 
shine,— mists  and  down  pouring  rains  in  place  of  cloudless  Skies, — and 
so  solves  his  architectural  problem  as  successfidly,  by  means  diametri- 
cally opposite. 

It  is  a  lesson  of  what  a  living  art  is  capable.  Here  is  no  slavish 
copying,  no  lifeless  imitation,  but  a  ready  adaptation  of  means  to  con- 
ditions imposed,  in  order  to  achieve  an  excellence  and  effect  as  pro- 
nounced and  as  delightful  as  the  effects  which  piqued  the  rivalry  and 
stimulated  the  effort,  though  totally  unlike  them.  This  is  what  art 
should  do.  This  is  what  true  artists  always  will  do,  and  this  is  why 
there  need  be  no  monotony  in  art. 

When  Mr.  Benson,  who  sees  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  portrays  the 
very  natural  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  travellers  from  a 
colder  clime  when  first  beholding  the  brilliance  of  the  glowing  East, 
where  each  day  sees  in  the  sapphire  dome  of  the  cloudless  sky,  Emerson's 
blue  vase,  filled  with  fire,  he  is  dealing  with  effects  upon,  not  with  tech- 
nicalities of,  architecture.  M.  Viollet-Le-Duc  however,  the  late  distiu- 
guished  architect  and  archaeologist,  stoutly  controverts  the  popular  error, 
as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  to  which  Mr.  Benson  has  given  adherence ;  prov- 
ing, as  he  believes,  from  peculiarities  in  the  plans  and  methods  of  building 
the  walls  of  that  era,  that,  instead  of  showing  an  increased  tendency  im- 
mediately after  the  Crusades,  to  follow  the  Oriental  builders  in  their  con- 
struction, the  French  builders  then  began  to  diverge.  But  the  two, 
though  writing  of  architecture,  by  no  means  refer  to  the  same  matter ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  accede  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Viollet-Le- 
Dqc's  demonstrations,  while  continuing  to  believe  that  the  crusades  pro- 
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doced  JQst  the  effect  Mr.  Benson  attributes  to  them; — the  stimulus  of 
the  ima^nation,  an  awakening  of  the  love  of  beauty,  variety,  light- 
ness, and  splendor,  in  architecture.  A  new  conception,  sprung  from 
the  memories  of  the  ^<  Golden  Horn,"  of  the  possible  grandeur  and 
glory  of  cities.  An  ideal,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  those  Eastern  splen- 
dors, to  be  realized,  under  darker  skies  and  l^orthern  stars,  by  far 
other  means,  as  our  word  painter  has  so  eloquently  portrayed.  M. 
Viollet-Le-Duc  himself,  however,  by  no  means  rejects,  or  discredits, 
the  influence  of  the  Eastern  builders  upon  the  development  of  French 
arehiteeture.  He  only  traces  the  beginnings  of  this  influence  further 
into  the  past,  and  believes  it  to  have  already  given  a  definite  impulse 
to  the  rising  art  before  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  All  of  which  may 
▼ell  be  true,  and  if  so,  the  marvellously  sudden  upspringing  of  a  full 
grown  art  of  architecture,  quickened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
turned Crusaders,  becomes  even  more  comprehensible. 

In  the  present  era  when  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Chorch  in  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  or  over  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  it  is  no  longer  the  sole,  or  even  relatively  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  the  people ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  in  view  of  the  formal  bouquets  of 
artificial  flowers  often  piled  upon  its  shrines,  and  of  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  tasteless  and  obtrusive  ornament  common  to  tiie  later 
ebniches  of  one  of  its  chief  orders,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  mat- 
ters of  Art 

The  revival  of  learning,  the  wider  prevalence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
claries,  the  development  of  the  naturalistic  school,  the  growing  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  even  where  a  nominal  connection  remained, 
have  led  by  degrees,  to  the  entire  revolution  which  characterizes  the 
modem  era ;  in  which,  in  most  European  countries,  it  is  to  the  civil 
government  and  not  to  the  ecclesiastical,  that  art  now  turns  for  protec- 
tion and  patronage. 

In  the  great  governmental  galleries  are  now  collected  most  of  the 
tkf-^wuiwres  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were 
ooce  the  pride  of  altar  and  shrine,  of  cathedral  and  convent.  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  countries  alike  seek  to  increase  the  stores  of  art 
vorks  in  their  state  museums,  both  by  obtaining  good  specimens  of 
these  <<old  masters,"  and  by  securing  notable  works  of  living  artists. 
That  these  art  museums,  created  and  supported  by  public  funds,  really 
t^ng  to  the  people,  and  not  to  their  rulers,  is  becoming  more  g^n- 
trally  recogqized,  and  every  facility  of  public  access  compatible  with 
S,  B?.  2W — ^v     .  D,g,.,3,  ,y  Google 
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the  safety  of  the  art  treaeures  they  contain  is  accorded.  Opportunities 
for  seeing  and  studying  the  grandest  works  of  art,  are  thus  given  to  the 
poorest  citizen.  The  private  galleries  of  princes  and  nobles  are  also  in 
Europe  generally  easily  accessible ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  poli^ 
leal  status  of  the  citizen  in  those  countries,  he  may  become  a  denizen  at 
will  of  the  Commune  of  Art. 

There  must  then  exist  in  art  something  essentially  democratic,  since, 
in  all  eras,  under  all  forms  of  government,  the  prosperity  of  art  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  nearness  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  great  art 
appeals  confidently  to  universal  human  instincts,  faiths,  emotions ;  and 
to  all  such  art,  humanity  grandly  responds. 

If  it  were  conceded  that  the  patronage  and  development  of  a  country's 
art  was  a  matter  only  lor  the  rulers  of  the  countrj',  and  that,  for  this 
reason  art  had  not  in  other  lands  usually  been  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  a  democratic  Republic,  such  as  is 
ours,  in  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  the  people  are  the  rulers, 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  at  all,  must^ 
of  necessity,  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  people;  so  that  here  if  nowhere 
else,  should  be  realized  the  "  Democracy  "  of  Art. 

In  European  countries  not  only  have  the  works  of  art  been  thus  col- 
lected in  museums  and  galleries  for  public  enjoyment,  but  the  num- 
bers of  private  owners  of  works  of  art  have  constantly  increased ;  while, 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  works  already 
possessed  by  private  citizens,  far  exceed  in  number  and  value,  those 
owned  either  by  state  or  municipal  governments,  or  by  incorporated 
museums. 

How  this  general  diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in  European  countries 
affects  the  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  what  an  im- 
portant factor,  art,  in  its  application  to  industries,  has  become  in  the 
economic  polity  of  the  nations,  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  set 
forth ;  and,  in  addition  to  show'how  essential  and  how  feasible  it  is  for 
the  people  of  these  United  States  to  secure  for  themselves  similar  ad- 
vantages to  those  whiph  are  so  strenuously  sought  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  further  disproof  that  art  is  essentially  and  always  aristocratic  in 
its  tendencies,  it  might  be  urged  that  this  impression  arose  very  nat- 
urally in  the  early  days  of  mediaeval  art,  because,  then,  the  wealth  of 
the  Western  world  was  largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  kings, 
the  great  nobles,  and  the  Church ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
were  then  the  chief  patrons  of  art.    When,  later,  the  free  cities  aud 
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municipalities  arose,  they,  in  their  tarn,  became  also  art  patrons;  as 
fitill  witness  the  great  civic  baildiugs  of  that  era.  Now,  i#  our  own 
days,  wealth  is  no  longer  confined  to  these  classes,  but  is  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  in  all  countries  there  are  many  pri- 
vate individuals  who  can,  if  they  choose,  employ  their  wealth  in  the 
parehase  of  works  of  art.  In  this  way  Art  has  ever  a  tendency  to  become 
more  and  more  a  possession  of  the  people,  and  in  that  sense  '^  demo- 
cratic." It  was  not,  however,  with  reference  even  to  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  that  the  title  ^'The  Democracy  of  Art"  was  chosen  for  these  papers. 
It  was  taken  to  express  the  truth  that  Art,  in  its  varied  relations  and 
comprehensive  meaning,  is,  literally,  the  concern  of  ^'  the  people" ;  and 
it  is  to  demonstrate  this  that  these  volumes  have  been  written  and  com- 
piled. 

It  is  in  the  noblest  and  highest  sense,  that  Art  concerns  the  people, 
since  there  is  no  more  subtile  or  powerful  influence  for  the  elevation 
or  the  degradation  of  a  people.  Art,  like  literature,  being  merely  a 
mode  of  expression,  may,  within  its  limitations,  be  used  to  express  the 
highest  truths,  the  sublimest  aspirations,  or,  it  may  be  debased  into  a 
mere  pandering  to  selfish  vanity  and  ostentation,  or,  still  worse,  may 
fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  in  the  service  of  sensuality 
and  vice. 

When  art  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  or,  inspired  by 
patriotism,  is  devoted  to  the  ennobling  of  the  ideal  of  city  or  country, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and  of  noble  citizens; 
when  the  people  take  pride  in  the  adornment,  by  art,  of  their  public 
baildings,  and  in  the  added  beauty  of  their  domestic  dwellings,  then, 
Bince  of  necessity  there  can  be  no  noble  art  without  noble  lives^  no 
high  ideals  expressed  in  building,  or  statue,  or  painting,  without  a  pre- 
existent  high  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to 
insure  the  existence  of  noble  art  in  any  community,  there  ^lust  be  a 
lifting  up  of  the  life  of  that  community;  just  as,  when,  in  a  nation's 
Deed,  the  people  rise  to  higher  levels  of  patriotic  devotion;  for  true 
art,  noble  art,  is  always  serious,  earnest,  and  purposeful. 
''Not  from  a  vain  or  shaUow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought.''   • 

Lavish  expenditure  alone  will  not  secure  good  art,  selfijsh  ostentation 
cannot  command  it  at  will.  It  is  not  sold  every  market  day  by  the 
sqaare  yard,  nor  is  it  purchasable  by  the  pound,  though,  in  some  notable 
recent  instances  in  New  York  City  hostleries,  great  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended,  apparently  under  this  erroneous  impression;— 
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with  no  resnlt,  except  to  indace  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  a  depress- 
ing sen  A  of  oppression  under  the  weight  of  meaningless  profusion,  and 
vxdgar  display;  than  which,  nothing  is  further  removed  from  true 
art. 

These  instances,  as  well  as  some  few  contemporary  examples  of  simi- 
lar ostentation  on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  forcibly  i*ecall  the 
following  utterance  by  Fuseli,  professor  of  painting  in  the  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, London,  spoken  in  one  of  his  lectures  to  students,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago:  '^  Private  patronage,  however  commendable  or  liberal, 
can  no  more  supply  the  want  of  general  encouragement,  than  the  con- 
servatories and  hot-beds  of  the  rich,  the  want  of  a  fertile  soil  or  genial 
climate.  Luxury  in  times  of  taste  keeps  up  execution  in  proportion  *as 
it  saps  the  dignity  and  moral  principle  of  the  Art:  gold  is  the  motive 
of  its  exertions,  and  nothing  that  ennobles  man  was  ever  produced  by 
gold.  When  Nero  transported  the  Pontic  Apollo  to  the  golden  house, 
and  furnished  the  colossal  shoulders  of  t^e  god  with  his  own  head, 
Sculpture  lent  her  hand  to  legitimate  the  sacrilege:  why  should  Paint- 
ing be  supposed  to  have  been  more  squeamish  when  applied  to,  to 
decorate  the  apartments  of  his  pleasures  and  the  cabinet  of  Poppea 
with  Milesian  pollutions,  or  the  attitudes  of  Elephantisf — (Lecture 
XIL) 

It  is,  then,  the  concern  of  the  people  that  their  art  be  of  noble  quality; 
since  noble  artists  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  ignoble  people.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  compact  cities  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the 
whole  people  took  interest  in  art,  giving  freely  of  their  private  posses- 
sions and  public  revenues,  to  the  adornment  of  their  public  buildmgs; 
for,  in  those  later,  as  in  the  elder  Republics,  all  the  people  made  the 
erection  and  adornment  of  the  public  buildings  a  matter  of  intense  per- 
sonal concern.  In  the  cities  of  tbe  United  States,  in  some  instances 
at  leasts  the  citizens  hav^e  far  other  emotions  in  relation  to  the  public 
buildings,  than  those  of  pride  or  joy.  The  question  arises  whether,  if 
they  had  individually  taken  such  an  interest  a>s  the  citizens  of  Siena  or 
Florence,  took  in  the  building  of  their  civic  buildings,  and  their  churches ; 
there  would  have  been  the  opportunity  for  such  scandals  as  have  made 
some  American  city  halls,  and  court  houses,  a  synonym  for  civic  rob- 
bery and  public  plunder. 

It  must  be  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  that  is  taken  by  the  public, 
to  be  of  any  worth ;  and  it  is  to  secure  that  general  intelligence  con- 
cerning art  in  all  its  phases,  that  the  movement  towards  universal  and 
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practical  elementary  training  in  art  in  all  the  schools  of  the  people, 

has  been  begnn^  and  is  here  chronicled  and  arged.    If,  at  times,  it 

may  seem  that  the  sabject  is,  in  these  papers,  advocated  upon  a  low 

level,  and  with  a  view  chiefly  to  its  economic  uses,  it  should  be  remem- 

bered  that  this  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  lack  of  appreciation  of 

the  higher  qualities,  and  diviner  purposes  of  art ;  but  is  due  to  the 

&ct  that  in  a  country  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren  of  great 

works  of  art,  and  among  a  people  so  long  of  necessity  largely  unaware 

of  the  myriad  possibilities  of  art  in  adding  to*  the  beauty,  decorum, 

and  delight  of  human  existence ;  there  is  need  to  lay  broad  and  deep 

the  foundations  of  that  general,  elementary  knowledge,  upon  which 

alone  a  true  national  appreciation  of  art  can  be  developed.    To  secure 

the  popular  interest  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  training 

in  the  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  the  direct  pecuniary  value  of  this 

Dew  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  practicability,  should  be  demonstrated. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  these  preliminary  papers,  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  various  phases ;  in  its  economic  uses  as  applied  to  the 
industries,  in  its  educational  value,  and  in  its  aesthetic  influence.  Al- 
though often  repeated  in  subsequent  pages,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  term  Art  is  here  used  in  a  most  compre- 
hensive sense;  and  that,  as  so  used,  it  includes  all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  head  of  "Industrial  Art,"  "Decorative  Art,''  and  "The  Pine 
Arts" or  "High  Art." 

^  Drawing  in  the  public  schools, — every  child  taught  to  draw,"  is  the 
rnndamental  text,  on  which  are  based  all  the  several  discourses  in 
these  volumes.  So  universal  is  it  hoped  to  make  the  knowledge,  the 
imefolness,  and  the  eivjoyment  of  art,  in  these  United  States  I  Thus 
will  be  shown  the  true  "  Democracy  of  Art." 
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The  capacity  for  Art  a  diatinotiye  oharaotenBtio  of  man — Man,  a  creative  producing 
intelligence  —  A  definition  of  Art — High  Art — Decorative  Art  —  Indnstrlal  Art — 
The  Imagination  an  eaeential  element  of  High  Art — The  like  quality  of  Imagination 
characteristic  of  the  great  discoverers  in  Science — Technique  in  Art;  its  proper 
yftlne — Art  that  is  only  technical,  has  no  power  of  appeal  to  the  people — To  say 
that  only  artists  are  capable  of  criticising  and  properly  appreciating  a  work  of  Art, 
is  to  condemn  that  work  —  Art  that  needs  an  interpreter  is  confessedly  a  failure  — > 
UDdne  exaltation  of  technique  disastrous  to  Art  and  to  Literature — Attention  to 
technical  details  the  daty  of  pupils —  The  true  artist  shows  his  art  by  selection  of 
sahjects,  as  well  as  by  skill  in  use  of  material — The  term  Art,  wide  embracing — 
The  Goldsmith  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  The  decadence  of  Art  signalized  by  its  divorce 
from  Industry — Mutual  injury  thus  resulting  to  Artists  and  People  —  Art  must  keep 
close  to  Nature  —  The  poet's  statement  of  this  need  —  The  place  and  functions  of 
the  Arts  in  the  Republic  —  Modem  Science  reunites  Art  to  Industry  —  National 
Prosperity  now  largely  dependent  upon  Artistic  Industries  —  The  Arts  must  find  a 
welcome  at  the  firesides  of  the  people  —  Popular  love  and  knowledge  of  Art  can  be 
created,  by  definite  educational  efforts  —  Success  of  systematic  Industrial  Art  Edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries  —  Tribute  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  foremost  in  incit- 
ing and  promoting  the  Industrial  Art  Educational  movement  in  England — Similar 
training  desirable  and  feasible  throughout  the  United  States  —  The  relation  be- 
tween the  Education  and  the  Arts  and  Industries  of  a  People. 

Han  may  be  defined  as  a  thuiking,  talking,  and  constxacting  animal. 
That  other  animals  may  partake  in  some  degree  of  this  faculty  of 
thoQghty  which  was  long  denied,  is  becoming  somewhat  generally  ad- 
mitted since  the  evidence  has  accumulated  of  actions  by  animals, — as 
the  horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant, — apparently  based  upon  memory,  and 
tbe  results  of  cogitation  upon  former  experiences.  Nevertheless,  not 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  evolutionist  will  deny  that  as  yet  the  devel- 
opment of  man,  as  a  creature  capable  of  ratiocination,  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  all  other  beings  known  to  the  naturalist. 

In  articulate  speech,  with  all  that  it  implies,  man  stands  confessedly 
^iiperior.  Although  he  shares  the  constructive  faculty  with  insects, 
t^e  bee,  the  wasp,  the  ant,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  animals,  as  the 
^ver,  and  with  the  birds  as  a  class,  and  although  some  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  animated  beings,  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of  their 
coDstructions  challenge  the  superiority  of  human  skill,  yet  in  the  versa- 
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tility  of  his  wide  embrivcing  powers,  inau  still  holds  the  place,  accorded 
to  him  in  that  sublicne  history  of  the  creation  recorded  in  Qenesis,  as 
the  raler  and  governor  of  all  created  l^eings. 

It  is  however  in  his  capacity  for  Art,  that  man  is  most  completely  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation. 

In  all  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred  in  which  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  beings  are  seen  to  possess  in  a  lesser  degree  some  of 
the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  the  exercise  of  the  given  faculty 
occurs  only  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  individual  needs  and  ex- 
perience. The  evidences  of  the  action  of  memory  and  of  reason  based 
on  memory  are  strictly  individual.  The  constructive  faculty,  for  ex- 
ample, is  exercised  only  for  making  the  dwelling  of  the  individual  or 
community,  and  communication  of  intelligence  by  sound  or  touch,  is 
apparently  limited  to  individual  needs;  though  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
vocal  or  silent  language  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  it  may  well  become 
man  to  be  modest  in  his  statements  concerning  the  possessors  of  these 
unknown  tongues;  for  nan  constat  that  these  creatures,  also,  do  not 
among  themselves,  poetize,  philosophize,  and  moralize! 

One  £act  though  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  there  are  no  erections  or 
other  evidences  of  the  making,  or  of  the  conception  by  other  creatures, 
of  anything  analogous  to  those  productions  evoked  by  the  abstract 
idealizing,  or  by  the  emotional  powers  of  the  human  intellect ;  and 
known  as  works  of  art.  By  man's  capacity  for  art  is  to  be  understood 
not  only  the  ability  to  create  works  of  art  but  also  that  which  is  far 
more  common  and  quite  as  essential,  namely,  the  ability  to  recognize, 
appreciate  and  enjoy  such  creations.  This  power  of  appreciation  seems 
to  be  essentially  an  attribute  of  man  alone,  for,  though  some  animals  are 
indeed  curiously  sensitive  to  musical  sounds,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  similarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  form  or  color,  nor  will 
it  be  in  any  way  pretended  that  they  can  have  an  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  music  any  more  than  of  painting  or  statuary.* 

The  appreciation  of  art  is  then  a  distinctive  possible  characteristic  of 
the  human  being,  just  as  the  possible  creative  power  of  the  artist,  is  a 
distinctive  quality  of  the  individual. 

Thought  is  an  attribute  and  function  of  the  human  intellect.  Im- 
pressions made  upon  the  senses  are  taken  cognizance  of,  classified,  cor- 
related, assimilated ;  and  in  due  time  their  results  reproduced. 

*  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  traceable  connection  between  the 
acquired  hereditary  colorings  and  adornments  of  the  lower  orders  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
quired hereditary  susceptibilities  and  artistic  preferences  of  the  earliest  races  of  men  f 
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The  homan  being,  the  '^  ego,"  tbat  which  we  call  the  mind  for  want  of 
%  better  phrase,  that  unseen  elusive  something  which  all  recognize  as 
the  essential  man  himself, — in  contrast  with  which,  all  exterior  plienom- 
ena  are  extraneous  and  subsidiary, — that  <^  Psyche,"  ^^Anima,'^  Spirit, 
Soul,  named  differently  by  Theology  and  Philosophy,  though  its  exist- 
ence is  nominally  denied  by  the  materialist,  is  yet  commonly  recognized 
as  the  one  existent  fact  in  a  universe  of  uncertainties.  It  is  that  power 
without  which  the  animal  existence  of  man,  that  which  is  common  to 
ail  animated  nature,  might  apparently  be  continued;  as  well  as  the 
aocamulation  of  recorded  phenomena  of  nature,  called  science ;  but, 
without  which,  Art  were  forever  impossible ;  because  Art  in  its  very 
natare  is  the  outcome  of  the  highest,  the  creative  intelligence. 

The  existence  of  Art  is,  therefore,  outside  of  revelation,  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  something  other  than  the  animal  man. 

Man  is  a  creative,  productive,  *as  well  as  a  receptive  being.  In  the 
processes  of  thought  to  which  we  have  alluded,  something  of  the  indl- 
vidoal  is  added  to  the  impressions  received  through  the  senses,  so  that, 
when  again  given  out,  they  have  acquired  some  quality  not  before  pos- 
sessed; this  is,  sometimes,  a  very  precious  acquisition, — so  predous  that 
the  world  measures  the  value  of  all  human  prodjaction  by  the  amount 
of  thought  it  contains.  Now  it  is  just  that  personal  addition  which 
constitutes  the  art  quality.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
great  artists  so  individual  that  no  one  could  mistake  the  works  of  Phid- 
ias and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  In  other  words  the 
art  quality  is  the  addition  of  the  human  element,  that  which  makes  up 
the  personal  equation  of  the  individual  artist.  This  is  why  art  is  not 
necessarily  a  synonym  for  beauty  in  the  sense  of  prettiness, — it  may  be 
ugly  even,  in  that  sense.* 

Art  is  the  expression,  of  some  idea,  object,  or  emotion,  as  conceived, 
perceived,  or  felt,  by  the  artist,  with  such  power,  as  to  reproduce  in 
others  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  artist  had  himself. 

It  may  be  a  very  ugly  fact  or  a  very  painful  emotion,  but  if  he  sees 
clearly  and  makes  us  see  as  he  saw,  or  feel  as  he  felt,  his  work  in  so  far 
as  he  does  this,  possesses  the  true  art  quality. 

While  the  artist  is  free  to  choose  the  form  of  art  he  prefers  and  the 
medium  for  conveying  his  impressions;  once  chosen,  he  is  bound  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  their  limitations;  for,  in  this  world  of  matter 

*  *'40.  Those  who  have  assigned  to  the  plastic  arts  beanty,  strictly  so  called,  as  the 
aitimateend  of  iniitatiou,  have  circameioHbed  the  whole  by  a  part."—  (Fndeli'H  Aphor- 
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each  form  of  art  and  every  material  is  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  whQe 
it  is  tme  that  the  spirit  of  art  is  intangible  and  ethereal,  it  is  also  tnie 
that  it  can  only  make  its  appeal  by  becoming  embodied,  and  mnst  sub- 
mit loyally  to  the  conditions  it  has  chosen.* 

While  thus  considering  Art  in  its  broad  relations  to  the  intellectual, 
and  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  well  also  to  include  those 
familiar  phases  by  means  of  which  Art  enters  intimately  into  the  daily 
intercourse  of  men's  lives;  sits  with  them  by  the  fireside,  walks  with 
them  in  the  market  place,  is  found  in  the  workshop,  in  the  field,  a  com- 
panion in  their  brief  hours  of  play,  a  helper  through  long  days  of  toil, 
gladdener  of  life,  sweetener  of  labor,  consoler  of  sorrow. 

This  democratic  damsel, 

'*A  creature  not  too  wise  or  good 
For  humaxi  nature's  daily  food," 

is  called  <<  Industrial"  Art,  and  is  merely  the  goddess  descending  as  of 
old  among  men.  Art  which  in  its  so  called  higher  functions  is  either 
merely  an  end  in  itself,  producing  pleasure,  or  the  means  of  exciting 
emotion,  as  the  medium  of  expression,  and  has  no  direct  relation  to 
use,  needs  not  always  to  abide  on  those  ethereal  heights;  but  may, 
with  equal  fitness,  conje  to  dwell  familiarly  with  men. 

Indastiial  art,  then,  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  art « to  objects  of  practical  utility,  in  which  the  uses  of  the 
utensil,  material,  or  object,  must  be  primarily  regarded ;  and  to  which, 
the  artistic  qualities  must  be  subsidiary.  In  this  wedding  of  Use  to 
Beauty,  there  is  no  inevitable  disparity ;  for  true  democracy  seeks  not  to 
drag  down  the  highest,  but  only  to  lift  up  the  lowest.  So  Art,  entering 
the  world  of  work  is  not  thereby  degraded  but,  stooping  to  the  lowly, 
lifts  them  to  her  own  high  level;  giving  to  homely  uses  divine  signifi- 
cance. Cheerfully  accepting  the  limitations  imposed  by  needs  of  use, 
she  links  them  to  divinest  harmonies; — << raising  a  mortal  to  the  skies." 

*  I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  concise  and  discriminatiye  definition  of 
art  given  to  me  as  the  outcome  of  a  recent  friendly  conversation  concerning  this  pro- 
lific topic : 

''Art  is  an  expression  of  emotions  excited  in  capable  persons  by  acts,  facts,  objects 
and  subjects;  this  expression  varies  acooniing  to  the  vehicle  that  is  used,  conforming 
to  the  laws  inherent  in  the  chosen  vehicle,  but  using  them  to  reproduce  emotional, 
instead  of  practical  results.  A  battle  may  inspire  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  to  simultaneous  artistic  activity.  The  resulting  Te  Deum,  statue 
or  relievo,  p'linting,  poem  and  eulogy,  are  equally  art,  if  the  producers  are  equal 
artists."— C.  W. 
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If  we  keep  in  mind  our  definition  of  Art,  in  which  the  essential  qual- 
ity was  declared  to  be  the  power  of  indncing  in  others,  the  impressions 
and  emotions  experienced  by  the  artist ;  we  shall  find  that  the  varied, 
often  contradictory  impressions  and  emotions,  felt  by  different  individ- 
nals  in  viewing  a  given  work  of  art,  which  at  first  seems  almost  inex- 
plicable, is  easy  of  explanation,  and  referable  in  each  instaoce  to  the 
same  cause ;  varying  in  degree  with  the  greater  or  less  ability^of  the 
individual  to  comprehend  both  the  message  of  the  artist  and  the  tech 
nicalities  of  the  art.  For  every  work  of  art  may  possess  a  twofold  In- 
terest and  power  of  appeal ;  though,  often,  given  individuals  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  more  than  one,  and  even  that  one  but  iocom- 
pletely. 

There  is  first,  the  thought,  imagination  or  emotion  of  the  artist ;  his 
message,  to  convey  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  medium  of  a 
given  art.  Secondly  there  are  the  evidences  of  technical  skill,  shown 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  art  processes  used,  capable  in  themselves, 
without  regard  to  the  message  conveyed,  of  producing  powerful  im- 
pressions. The  power  of  the  first,  the  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  the 
feelings,  depends  primarily  upon  the  innate  genius,  imagiDation,  con- 
ception, of  the  artist,  helped  or  hindered  by  his  greater  or  less  mas- 
tery «of  his  mediums.  This  is  the  common  ground  on  which  all  the  arts 
meet,  the  spiritual  bond  which  unites  all  artists ;  the  ^Mnspiration  "  of 
the  artist. 

This,  in  its  supremest  development,  is  at  once  the  highest,  sabtilest, 
Doblest,  all  comprehending,  expression  of  the  human  intellect;  so  recog- 
nized through  all  the  a^ges.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Ictinus,  Phidias, 
Apelles,  Virgil,  Oicero,  Dante,  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael,  Lio- 
nardo,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Beethoven,  B^ranger, 
Bums,  and  Victor  Hugo,  fbrnish  striking  manifestations  of  the  posses- 
sioa  of  this  power  in  the  exercise  of  the  several  arts  of  eloquence,  poe- 
try, drama,  philosophy,  oratory,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music 
and  song. 

These  various  examples  taken  from  many  lands,  ages  and  tongues, 
pofisess  in  common,  more  or  less  of  that  universality,  that  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place, 
which  confers  earthly  immortality.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  most 
of  these  instances,  the  technique  approaches  perfection,  the  medium  is 
transparent  to  the  thought,  so  there  is  unity  of  effect* 
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The  same  great  powers  of  accurate  observation  and  wide  sweeping 
generalization,  applied  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  have  .likewise,  immortalized  the  great  dis- 
coverers in  the  realms  of  science,  those  great  poets  of  Nature; — poets, 
by  yirtue  of  their  Imagination.  For,  however  much  smaller  men  of 
science,  usefully  busied  in  gathering  together  their  isolated  facts,  may 
affect  to  despise  this  gift  of  power, — it  has  nevertheless  guided  the  great 
explorers  over  the  boundless  oceans  of  the  universe.  To  Ckdileo,  to 
Kepler,  to  Newton,  to  Franklin,  to  Goethe,  to  Darwin,  there  was  the 
same  clear  insight,  the  same  bold  flight,  the  same  sure  conclusion,  that 
mark  the  works  of  the  divinest  poets,  the  grandest  artists,  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers. 

The  second  quality  of  a  work  of  art  to  which  we  referred  is  called 
its  technique,  and  relates  both  to  the  management  of  the  medium  or 
material  used,  and  to  the  skill  shown  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
light  and  shade,  of  color  and  perspective,  of  imitation  of  flesh,  of  text- 
ures, of  all  matters  in  short  relating  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art 
Now,  in  all  these  there  are  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  most 
exquisite  dexterity;  there  may  be  some  qualities  shown  which  even 
approach  to  genius,  in  the  production  of  great  effects  by  means  appar- 
ently the  simplest,  which  in  all  art  is  one  of  the  surest  characteristics, 
or  ear  marks  of  genius,  and  so,  there  is  a  thoroughly  rational  pleasuie 
to  be  derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  these  qualities;  with  this  very 
serious  drawback  that  to  enable  one  to  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  these 
excellencies,  there  must  be  such  a  knowledge  of  art  processes,  as  is  not 
usually  possessed  by  any  but  artists,  who  knowing  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented can  best  appreciate  the  skill,  ingenuity  or  patience,  expended  in 
overcoming  them. 

This  latter  fact  has  led  some  artists  or  professional  art  connoisseurs, 
to  advance  a  theory  that  only  artists  are  competent,  or  should  be  al- 
lowed, to  criticise  works  of  art;  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  met  with 
a  certain  degree  of  acceptance  by  thoughtless  people,  is  most  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  art  in  the  presumed  interests  of  which  it  is  advanced ;  for  it 
hardly  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  comprehend  that  any  art 
which  is  so  technical  that  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  an 
artist — a  fellow-craftsman,  adept  in  all  the  mystery  of  the  guild,  is 
self  condemned,  so  far  as  to  any  claims  it  may  make  for  public  appre- 
ciation. 

If  it  have  only  excellence  of  technique  it  is  of  no  more  consequence, 
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or  import  to  bamanity, — if  as  mach, — as  the  flying  leaxl^  of  the  athlete 
over  the  grouped  elephants  and  camels  of  the  menagerie;  indeed  there 
may  be  an  exbibition  of  splendid  pluck  in  this  latter  feat  of  skill,  a 
ooarage  admirable  in  itself;  while  iu  such  an  art  there  can  be  nothing 
beyond  a  trick  of  pencil,  brash  or  chisel,  idle  and  inconsequent! 

It  is  of  course  only  of  works  of  art  which  claim  to  belong  to  High 
Art,  that  these  words  are  written.  In  the  realm  of  Decorative  Art 
other  laws  have  rule;  for  the  decorative  artist  has  no  special  message 
of  bis  own  to  deliver.  His  art  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  results  are 
attained  by  the  use  of  pleasing  forms  and  harmonies  of  color.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  thus  producing  pleas- 
urable sensations.  It  is  a  charming  and  delightful  phase  of  artakin  to 
the  dance  and  the  song,  in  which  rhythmib  harmonies  appeal  to  eye  and 
ear.  It  is  not  of  that  high  order  of  inspiration  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 

Art  is  a  language.    The  value  of  language  is  its  ability  to  convey 
meaning ;  therefore  the  rudest  forms  of  language,  if  they  are  only  preg- 
nant with  thought,  far  surpass  all  the  elegancies  of  speech,  if  the  latter 
are  devoid  of  meaning.    It  follows  that  a  man  may  be  a  painter,  skilful 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  brush  and  in  the  imitation  of  forms  and  tex- 
tores,  but  if  he  is  lacking  the  insight  of  the  true  artist,  and  ha«  no  ability 
to  see  and  seize  on  that  which  is  of  universs^l  interest,  has  no  subtiter 
meaning  to  express,  no  other  message  to  convey,  than  that  which 
first  meets  the  careless  eye,  then  all  his  dexterity  and  skill  is  as  fruit- 
less and  foolish  as  idle  chatter,  and  he  himself  is  but  a  superior  kind  of 
photographic  machine.    His  work  may,  indeed,  possess  a  certain  scien- 
tific value  as  an  accurate  transcript  of  objects,  a  careful  record  of  details 
of  light  and  color,  but  it  must  inevitably  fail  of  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  art;  for  to  be  a  true  artist  is  not  to  be  simply  a  photographic  ma- 
chine, a  mere  indiscriminate  copyist  of  any  and  all  facts  which  may 
chance  to  fall  under  his  observation.    Nor  are  the  technical  truths  of 
form  and  color,  light  and  shade,  the  only  ones  about  which  he  need  to 
concern  himself;  though  this  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  some  modem 
schools.    These  matters,  unquestionably  essential,  are  but  the  orthog- 
raphy and  syntax  of  art,  just  as  important  to  the  artist,  and  no  more 
80,  than  a  like  knowledge  of  his  materials  is  to  the  author.    They  belong 
to  the  elementary  knowledge,  which  it  is  assumed  that  every  one  claim- 
ing to  be  artist  or  author  will  possess,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  lack 
of  which  ia  fatal  to  any  claim  to  rank  among  the  ma^ters^  but  the  po9- 
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session  of  w^cb,  oven  in  absolute  perfection,  gives  no  assurance  of 
mastership. 

It  is  an  ill  day  fbr  art,  or  for  literature,  when  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  mere  technique  of  either.  Never,  in  literature,  was  more 
extreme  precision  in  rhyme,  in  metre,  in  the  form  of  poetry  insisted  on, 
than  by  the  editors  and  critics  of  to-day,  a  finicalness  which  threatens 
to  emasculate  literature. 

There  are  now,  it  is  true,  graceful  rhymers  both  in  England  and  America, 
with  facility  and  expertness  in  rivalling  by  their  adroit  imitations  the 
rhymed  whimsicalities  and  metrical  conceits  of  a  bygone  era  of  artifice ; 
a  fashion  in  literature  akin  to  that  in  architecture  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  which  minute  details  of  ornament  usurp 
the  grander  prerogatives  of  Btyle.  Admitting  the  skill  and  adroitness 
of  these  confessed  imitators,  the  question  arises  whether,  after  all,  such 
tricks  and  affectations  were  worthy  of  imitation ;  for,  clever  as  they  are 
in  the  originals  and  in  the  copy,  they  are  not  art  but  artifice. 

Not  in  such  quaint  or  borrowed  garb  are  wont  to.  come  the  bards  who 
bring  the  diviner  gifts  of  poesy  to  man.  In  the  higher  realms  of  art  it 
is  ever  true  that  ''  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  What 
profiteth  it  if  the  grammar  be  faultless,  the  metre  musical,  the  imita- 
tion of  wood,  or  straw,  or  stubble  photographic,  if  the  soul  of  art  is 
wanting  j  if  the  poet  has  no  word,  the  painter  no  thought,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  nobler  nature  of  man  f  While  we  look,  or  listen,  we  admit 
the  technical  excellence,  the  admirable  gymnastics,  the  realistic  imita- 
tion, but,  despite  all  these  desirable  qualities,  we  miss  the  ineffable 
charm,  the  "  soul "  which  is  "  wanting  there,''  and  coldly  repeat,  chang- 
ing one  word  in  the  line  of  a  great  singer,  "  'Tis  Art,  but  living  Art  no 
morel" 

Small  minds  are  wont  to  measure  results  by  difficulties  overcome. 
They  exaggerate  the  importance  of  means,  and  methods,  and  so  remain 
unconscious  of  the  absence  of  the  one  essential  quality,  lacking  which 
all  else  is  worthless. 

To  young  pupils,  correctness  in  spelling  and  grammar,  precision  of 
technique  are  properly  considered  matters  of  the  first  importance ;  but, 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  these  in  after  life,  argues  an  absence 
of  the  creative  powers  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  excellence  in 
art,  or  literature.    Nothing  more  surely  indicates  an  age  of  decadence. 

So  far  from  thinking  the  choice  of  subject  a  matter  of  indifference  I 
believe  an  essential  quality  of  the  true  artist  to  lie  in  his  fine  discrimi- 
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nation  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of -his  art;  it  is  in 
this  choice,  that  the  quality  and  power  of  his  genius  is  revealed;  for  it 
is  his  province,  his  peculiar  function,  to  thus  discriminate,  to  discover 
and  point  out  to  others,  beauties  commonly  unseen  by  careless  eyes ; 
nor,  save  for  some  serious  and  sufficient  reason,  should  he  ever  exagger- 
ate or  point  oat,  deformities.  It  should  rather  be  his  purpose  and  de- 
light to  charm  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  understanding ;  for 
^^  beauty  is  tratb,  truth  beauty,"  and  in  general  the  creation  of  works 
of  beauty,  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  true  artist,  as  was  the  perfect 
round  of  Giotto's  O. 

What  I  would  emphasize  is,  that  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  personal 
to  the  individual,  which  makes  him  an  '<  artist"; — that  is,  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  awakening  in  others,  the  emotions  he  himself  has 
felt 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  definition  how  wide  embracing  the  term  ^^art" 
may  be, — how  it  may  comprise  within  its  limits  any  possible  expressions 
or  creatioBS  of  man,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  multitudes  of  expres- 
sions and  creations,  if  tested  by  this  standard,  must  be  forever  cast  out 
of  its  kingdom.  The  humblest  utensil  may  be  full  of  art  while  the  most 
pretentions  building  may  be  utterly  devoid  of  it.  In  this  connection, 
thinking  of  some  humble  conscientious  craftsman,  artist  or  artisan,  im- 
baed  with  the  true  spirit  of  art,  and  working  with  loving,  patient  toil, 
the  lines  of  sweet,  quaint  George  Herbert  come  to  mind  as  he  sings 

how: 

"A  servant  with  this  olause 

Makes  dradgery  divine : 
"Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fineP 

In  other  lands,  this  art  expression  of  the  worker  is  recognized  in 
whatever  material  he  may  choose  to  work;  but,  in  this  country  the  art 
qoatity  added  by  the  mind  of  the  producer,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized,  except  when  it  expresses  itself  by  means  of  spoken  or 
written  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orator  or  the  poet. 

Unfortunately  for  Art,  and  for  the  People, — since  the  interests  of  both 
are  indissolubly  blended, — in  the  decadence  which  aU  too  soon  obscured 
the  glorious  renaissance  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  ensued  a  divorce 
between  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Fine  Arts ;  so  that  the  artists, — 
that  is,  the  painters  and  sculptors, — esteeming  themselves  as  in  some 
sort  a  wholly  superior  class  of  persons,  set  themselves  up  as  an  aristoc- 
ncj  and  affected  to  scorn  the  humbler  workers  in  those  arts  which 
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minister  to  the  material  necessities  of  man.  It  was  not  for  these  would- 
be  ^^  masters", —  basied  with  great  historical  paintings,  or  absorbed  in 
their  endeavors  to  fix  apon  the  canvas,  or  in  marble,  the  beanty  of 
their  ideal  visions, —  to  condescend  to  such  vulgar  works  of  utility. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  arts  which  busied  themselves  with  uten- 
sils,— the  arts  of  the  table  and  the  household, — were  rapidly  debased ; 
since,  deprived  of  the  inspiration  and  example  of  the  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those  masters  of  the  whole  domain  of  Art, 
the  jewellers,  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  the  weavers,  the  potters,  the 
cabinet-makers  and  even  the  blacksmiths,  forgot  their  cunning ;  they 
no  longer  made  works  worthy  of  the  palaces  of  princes,  as  they  had 
done,  when,  in  the  little  shops  on  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  Ohirlandajo  and 
Cellini  wrought  beside  them  at  the  bench ;  and  when  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  made  patterns  for  the  weavers,  the  potters  and  the 
silversmiths. 

Time  was,  in  those  far  away  centuries,  when  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
was  more  precious  than  the  gold  upon  which  it  was  lavished,  when 
the  blacksmith  so  shaped  his  iron  that  it  was  costlier  than  silver,  and 
the  weaver  wove  tapestries  whose  threads  were  so  inwrought  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  masters,  that  they  are  still  treasured  in  the  palaces 
of  kings.  In  those  halcyon  days,  artists,  artificers  and  artisans,  were 
in  unison  in  their  common  love  for,  and  fellowship  in.  Art. 

Mr.  Perkins  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  great  architects 
and  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  trained  at  the  goldsmith's  bench 
for  their  later  career :  ^'  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 
goldsmith  in  its  medieval  acceptation  did  not  mean  simply  a  worker  in 
gold,  but  one  who  fashioned  all  metals,  whether  precious  or  of  baser 
quality,  bestowing  upon  all  a  like  amount  of  conscientious  labor  with- 
out reference  to  their  intrinsic  value,  upon  the  principle  that  the  work 
ennobled  the  material  and  not  the  material  the  work.  His  art,  which 
when  looked  at  from  its  true  point  of  view  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  arts 
of  design,  demanded  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each,  for  in  fashioning 
altars,  reliquaries,  and  caskets,  the  goldsmith  used  architecture;  in 
chiselling  their  ornaments,  sculpture ;  and  in  coloring  their  enamels, 
painting.  Thus  having  exercised  each  art  in  miniature  he  was  fitted 
to  pursue  any  one  of  them  with  great  chance  of  success,  if,  as  con- 
stantly happened,  he  did  so  after  leaving  the  workshop.  *  Bmnelleschi, 
Luca  della  Bobbia,  Ghiberti,  Verocchio,  PoU^juolo,  and  many  others, 
who^e  Hves  have  been  passed  in  review  in  these  pages,  were  educated 
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a8  goldraiiths  and  owed  much  of  their  aocaracy  of  hand  ano 
delicacy  of  execution  to  their  early  trainiog." — (Tuscan  SoalptofST* 
II,  pages  113-114.) 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  later  days  of  decadence,  for  in  thns  sepa- 
ratiDg  themselves  into  a  selfish  guild,  these  later  artists  shut  themselves 
oat  of  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  common  people,  without  which,  no 
tirile  art  can  long  survive ;  on  the  other  hand  the  people,  who  were  no 
longer  surrounded  by  examples  of  good  art  in  their  daily  life,  sooo  lost, 
not  only  their  interest  in,  but  their  capacity  to  jadge  of,  works  of  art ; — 
they  were  no  longer  competent  to  criticise,  they  no  longer  cared  for  art, 
or  artists;  since  the  latter,  on  their  part,  no  longer  made  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  l>ut  sought  only  to  pander  to  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  their  aristocratic  patrons;  consequently  the  artists,  having* 
Tolontarily  isolated  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellowmen, 
lived  in  an  unreal  world  in  which  their  art,  at  once  mannered  and  fan- 
taBlic,  or,  abstract  and  ideal,  soon  forgot  nature  and  lost  its  power  to 
appeal  to  human  sympathy. 

Some  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  this  academic  and  artificial  art  were, 
perhaps,  seen  in  the  paintings  of  David,  the  French  classicist,  which 
were  the  wonder  of  his  circle  of  admirers,  but  were  as  remote  from  the 
sympathies  of  most  of  the  living  men  and  women  of  the  France  of  his 
day,  as  were  the  times  of  the  Bomans,  the  incidents  of  whose  history 
tkey  coldly  sought  to  celebrate.  Making  their  appeal  only  to  the 
intellect  of  a  limited  dass,  they  awoke  no  response  in  the  popular 
beart;  for  the  same  reason,  they  fail  to  touch  the  hearts,  or  arouse 
the  admiration,  of  later  generations. 

How  surely,  in  these  musical  lines  from  ^^Keramos,^  our  own  poet 
expresses  the  essential  conditions  of  all  enduring  Art: 

"  He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
Who  follows  Nature.    Never  man, 
As  artist  or  as  artisan, 
Parsning  his  own  fantasies, 
Can  toadh  the  hnman  heart,  or  please^ 
Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs, 
As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 
In  Nature's  foot  prints,  light  and  fleet. 
And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads." 

literature  bad  fallen  into  a  similar  rut  of  artificiality,  authors  wrote 
for  a  coterie,  either  of  pedants  or  of  courtiers;  human  nature  was 
iprored,  and  the  interest  of  a  clique,  or  a  school,  alone  appealed  to. 
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Bousseaii  in  France,  followed  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  gave  the  coup  de 
grdce  to  the  pseudo  classicism  of  French  dramatic  art,  and  in  England 
Fielding  and  Scott,  Buru^  and  Wordsworth,  each  in  his  own  way, 
spoke  the  pregnant  words  that  brought  men  back  to  nature;  while 
the  birth  throes  which  made  an  independent  nation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  'followed  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  shat- 
tered existing  institutions  and  ideas,  so  that  the  worth  of  man  as  a 
human  being,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  birth,  began  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  recognition  of  this  seminal  truth  lay  the  hope  of 
the  revival  of  a  genuine  art,  but  before  this  could  be,  there  was  mach 
to  be  effected. 

It  was  an  era  of  flux  and  experiment.  Not  only  were  the  people 
arousing  to  a  comprehension  of  Human  Bights  and  to  a  questioning  of 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  Privilege,  but,  in  the  new  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  intellect,  man  boldly  sought  to  learn  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
and  Modern  Science  arose  I 

As  one  result,  new  industries  were  speedily  created.  Science  means 
exactness,  and  the  industries  evolved  by* the  discoveries  of  science, 
demanded  a  similar  exactness  in  the  workers;  hence  the  need  of  tech- 
nical training,  of  special  education,  both  for  the  would-be  scientific 
investigator,  and  for  those  seeking  the  new  employments. 

The  need  of  Art  followed  close  upon  the  founding  of  the  new  indus- 
tries, for  the  love  of  beauty  is  inherent  in  man's  nature.  Now  the  new- 
found truth  of  the  worth  of  individual  man,  followed  by  the  discov- 
eries which  made  possible  the  development  of  new  industries  which 
effected  such  economies  that  conveniences  and  luxuries,  formerly  only 
possible  to  the  wealthy,  were  brought  within  reach  of  the  whole  people, 
while  many  inventions  and  products  that  had  never  before  existed,  but 
which  have  added  appreciably  to  the  comforts  of  life,  were  also  made 
common ;  curiously  enough,  brought  about  conditions  which  have  al- 
ready in  a  measure  effected,  and  which  promise  in  the  near  future  to 
effect  in  a  far  greater  degree, — the  reunion  of  Art  and  Industry. 

Our  age  is  thus  witnessing  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
domain  of  Art.  Again  in  Europe  as  in  Art's  golden  ages,  the  master 
thinks  it  not  beneath  him  to  design  for  craftsman,  artificer  or  artisan ; 
nor,  if  need  be,  does  he  shrink  from  working  out  his  own  ideas  in  any 
suitable  material ;  no  longer  content,  as  was  too  long  the  custom,  to 
work  only  in  a  solitary  branch  of  art.  To-day,  emulous  of  the  splendid 
versatility  of  the  great  artists  of  the  middle  ages,  the  painter  models ; 
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the  sculptor  paints ;  the  poet  designs  wall  papers }  another,  is  con- 
tent to  entrust  the  memory  of  his  splendid  genius,  his  exquisite  fancies, 
his  delicate  touch,  to  the  furnace  of  the  potter :  and  the  name  of  <'  Solon  " 
is  now  as  famed  in  England  as  it  once  was  at  Sevres. 

A  like  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  artists  to  employ  their  skill 
in  application  to  industries  is  shown  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  most 
encouraging  assurance  of  the  coming  art  progress  in  America.  In  this 
connection  the  names  of  La  Farge,  Coleman,  Tiffany,  and  '^  The  Asso- 
ciated Artists  ^  of  New  York,  will  at  once  occur  to  most  readers.  In 
painted  glass,  in  all  material  for  interior  decoration,  in  admirable  em- 
broideries, in  exquisite  and  new  art  fabrics  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton, 
and  in  the  design  of  artistic  wall  papers,  the  skill,  taste,  and  art,  of 
these  artists  have  been  triumphantly  displayed. 

It  was  in  France,  where  the  arts,  both  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  arts  as  . 
applied  to  industries,  have  long  been  intelligently  and  assiduously  fos- 
tered by  the  government,  that  this  new  phase, —  which  seems  to  be  but 
a  revival  of  the  methods  common  to  the  best  periods  of  Art,  was  earliest 
seen;  but  it  was  in  England, —  whose  Rulers  and  whose  People  were 
startled  by  the  unwelcome  revelation  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1851 — that 
the  equality  of  men  in  their  capacity  for  acquiring  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  as  applied  to  industry,  was  first  demonstrated  on  a 
large  scale.  That  all  can  be  taught  to  draw,  that  some  will  thereby 
develop  into  artists,  that  many  are  thereby  fitted  to  become  skilful 
workers  in  artistic  industries;  and  that,  by  these  instrumentalitiesi 
the  artistic  manufactures  of  a  people  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
and  developed,  has  been  shown  with  each  succeeding  year. 

It  is  from  the  example  of  both  France  and  England,  that  we  may  best 
learn  of  what  value  the  arts  may  be  to  this  Bepublic,  and  what  is  their 
proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  state. 

No  nation  has  been  acknowledged  great,  or  long  survived  in  the  love 
and  reverence  of  mankind,  which  has  not  given  birth  and  fame,  to  great 
artists ; — poets,  architects,  sculptors,  painters  or  composers.  No  one  can 
safely  predict  when  an^l  where  the  genius,  which  alone  makes  possible 
the  great  artist,  will  appear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  general  culture  of  a  people  in  these  arts,  furnishes  the 
best  surroQudings  for  the  prosperous  development  of  such  a  genias. 

How  Art  ennobles  the  history  of  a  people,  how  it  affects  their  rela- 
tions to  other  nations,  and  how  it  adorns  the  surroundings  and  refiuen 
the  manners  of  daily  life  was  well  and  concisely  stated  by  Fuseli  in 
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the  following  words:  ^'Sucli  is  the  influence  of  the  plastic  Arts  od 
society,  on  manners,  sentiments,  the  commodities  and  the  ornaments 
of  life,  that  we  think  ourselves  generally  entitled  to  form  our  estimate 
of  times  and  nations  by  its  standard.  As  our  homage  atteinds  thoae 
whose  patronage  reared  them  to  a  state  of  efflorescence  or  maturity, 
so  we  pass  with  neglect,  or  pursue  with  contempt,  the  age  or  race 
which  want  of  culture  or  of  opportunity  averted  from  developing  symp- 
toms of  a  similar  attachment. 

'^A  genuine  perception  of  Beauty  is  the  highest  degree  of  education, 
the  ultimate  polish  of  man ;  the  master-key  of  the  mind,  it  makes  us 
better  than  we  were  before.  Elevated  or  charmed  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superior  works  of  Art,  our  mind  passes  from  the  images  them- 
selves to  their  authors,  and  from  them  to  the  race  which  reared  the 
powers  that  furnish  us  with  models  of  imitation  or  multiply  our 
pleasures. 

^^This  inward  sense  is  supported  by  exterior  motives  in  contact  with 
a  far  greater  part  of  society,  whom  wants  apd  commerce  connect  with 
the  Arts ;  for  nations  pay  or  receive  tribute  in  proportion  as  their 
technic  sense  exerts  itself  or  slumbers.  Whatever  is  commodious, 
amene,  or  useful  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Arts:  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  habitation  owe  to  their  breath  what  they  can  boast  of  grace, 
propriety,  'or  shape:  they  teach  Elegance  to  finish  what  Necessity 
invented,  and  make  us  enamored  of  our  wants. 

'^  This  benign  influence  infallibly  spreads  or  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  its  original  source,  a  sense  of  genuine  Beauty,  flows  from  an  ample 
or  a  scanty  vein,  in  a  clear  or  turbid  stream.  As  Taste  is  adulterated 
or  sinks,  Ornament  takes  a  meagre,  clumsy,  barbarous,  ludicrous,  or 
meretricious  form;  A£fectatibn  dictates;  Simplicity  and  Elegance  are 
loaded ;  Interest  vanishes :  in  a  short  time  Necessity  alone  remains, 
and  Novelty  with  Error  go  hand  in  hand."  (Twelfth  Lecture,  page  41, 
Vol.  1II.)» 

The  place  and  function  of  the  arts  in  the  Republic  is  not  only  to 
be  found  in  the  making  of  public  art  galleries  and  museums,  and  to 
be  shown  in  adorning  the  capitols  and  other  public  buildings,  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Nation,  where  indeed  the  noblest  examples  of  all  the  arts 
should  be  seen ;  nor  in  the  parks  and  public  places  where  men  congre- 
gate, and  where  statues,  fountains,  and  other  so-called  ornamental  works, 
possessing  more  or  less  of  art  as  it  may  happen,  will  some  how  get  them- 

*  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.  B.  A.,  etc.    In  three  voliiiues. 
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selves  B6t  ap ;  bat  it  is  above  all,  in  the  homes  and  by  the  firesides  of 
the  people,  that  the  arts  must  make  their  home ;  since  to-day  in  the  new 
development  of  the  indastries  of  the  world,  the  arts,  once  again  as  of 
old  enter  into  all  the  works  made  by  man. 

If  the  Bepnblic,  then,  by  the  cnltore  of  its  citizens  and  the  qnality  of 
their  manufactures,  is  to  take  and  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  a  love  for  Art  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply  them  in  all  industries,  must  become 
well  nigh  universal. 

This  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  can  only  be  effected, 
by  the  definite  and  persistent  training  of  the  people. 

How  such  a  result  was  finally  achieved  in  Great  Britain,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual, — more  fortunate,  though  not 
more  earnest  than  his  predecessor,  Haydon,* — is  incidentally  shown  in 
a  memorial  article  cooceruing  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
modem  workers  in  this  field  of  human  activity  ;  whose  name  has  long 
been  ^<  familiar  as  a  household  word,"  to  all  interested  in  the  modem 
movements  for  the  recreation  of  artistic  industries,  and  whose  recent 
decease  is  widely  lamented. 

In  a  notice  of  the  public  work  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ck>le,  by  Mr. 
Newton  Price  [see  Nature  for  February  5, 1885],  occur  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  result  of  efforts  undertaken  by  him,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  art  and  science  among  the  English  people.  To 
Sir  Henry  Oole  is  justly  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  while  the  successful  founding  and  development, 
both  of  the  ^^  Soutli  Kensington  Museum,"  and  of  the  '<  Science  and  Art 
Department,"  are  conceded  as  the  triumphant  results  of  the  far-seeing 
public  spirit,  and  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  of  this  re- 
markable man.  Of  his  methods  in  diffusing  this  art  training  Mr.  Price 
says:  •  •  •  <<  Soon  the  land  was  covered  with  schools  of  art  and 
science  classes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  statesmen  who  supposed 
that  they  bad  been  holding  the  reins.  As  a  result,  the  English  people 
were  converted  from  Philistinism,  and  became  ardent  lovers  of  art.  In 
the  poorest  cottages  may  now  be  found  vessels  of  artistic  design  and 
other  delights  of  the  eye,  as  cheap  as  the  ugly  patterns  which  obtained 
everywhere  except  in  the  houses  of  the  richest  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
recent  debates  in  the  French  Parliament  on  the  proposed  renewal  of 

*  F6r  ftn  aoconnt  of  the  lifelong  efforts  made  by  Haydon,  for  the  diBsemination  of 
Art  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain,  see  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI. 
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the  ooinmercial  treaty  with  Englaad,  the  French  minister  stated  that 
when  that  treaty  was  first  made,  in  1859,  France  supplied  England  with 
almost  all  its  objects  of  art,  bat  that  in  the  interval,  owing  to  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  art,  the  tables  had  been  tamed,  and  it  was  now  Eng- 
land that  was  poaring  these  articles  into  France.  It  was  ce  terrible 
Oole  who  had  stack  to  his  work,  andeterred  by  abase  and  oppositiou, 
till  he  had  redeemed  England  from  its  dependence  on  the  ingenaity  of 
Prance.'^ 

While  the  above  extract  bears  testimony  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  training  by  the  mannfactaring  interests  of  a  country,  the  following 
paragraphs  well  illastrate  what  is  here  implied  by  the  term  "  The  De- 
mocracy of  Ait^:    •    •    •    "  He  pictured  an  England  whose  toilers, 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization,  foand  relief  in 
refined  enjoyments  from  the  depression  resulting  from  the  minate  di- 
vision of  labor  into  dreary  monotonoas  tasks  without  variety.    •    •    • 
Like  the  great  English  reformer  who  vowed  that  he  wonld  make  things 
plain  for  a  ploughman  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  understanding 
of  a  cultivated  few,  Henry  Oole  lived  to  make  the  poor  sharers  in  the 
best  benefits  of  modem  civilization.    He  set  himself  to  make  common 
those  refining  agencies  which  tend  to  cheer  and  sweeten  the  dull 
monotony  of  excessive  toil  and  hopeless  poverty.    He^ce  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  creative  faculties  of  the  nation,  to  make  known  our  art 
treasures,  to  cheapen  specimens  of  art  and  to  call  out  the  dormant 
sense  of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  reach  and  raise  men  through 
their  higher  faculties  of  enjoyment.    He  who  seta  himself  to  '  level  up' 
and  to  destroy  privileges  by  making  them  common  will  have  enemies 
enough  in  his  time.    Probably  Sir  Henry  Cole  had  his  full  share  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation.      But,  unlike  many  of  the  world's  bene- 
factors, he  lived  to  see  much  good  fruit  resultig  from  his  pertinacious 
toil  for  the  public  good,  and  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
country." 

In  these  preliminary  essays,  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  material  prosperity  of  nations,  so  that,  before 
proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  sporadic  experiments  of  the  pa«t,  or 
the  well-planned  and  successful  efforts  initiated  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1870;  and  with  the  history  and  detailed  account  of  the  various  Institu- 
tions for  training  in  Industrial,  and  in  High  Art  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  which  largely  make  up  the  contents  of  these  volumes; 

it  may  be  possible  briefly  to  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  and 
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mannfactares  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  to  ascertain 
the  methods  by  which  these  countries  have  attained  their  surpassing 
excellence  in  artistic  productions.  It  is  necessary  also  to  recognise  the 
fact  of  the  striking  inferiority  in  artistic  qualities  of  most  of  the  mann- 
factares produced  in  the  United  States,  before  1876,  and  to  thought- 
fally  consider  the  existing  situation  of  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
JD  their  relations  to  foreign  producers,  and  to  each  other ;  to  mark  the 
amazing  transformation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  changed 
environments  surrounding  the  American  youth  of  this  year  of  grace,  as 
contrasted  with  that  into  which  the  youth  of  1830,  or  1860,  were  ush- 
ered ;  further,  to  note  the  present  tendencies  of  development  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  near  future,  to  con- 
sider how  the  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  best  prepared  to  become  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow.  In  these  preliminary  suggestions  much  is  as- 
sumed which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  demonstrated  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters,  or  in  the  several  appendices,  which  follow. 

The  edacation  of  the  children  of  the  people  should  be  such  as  to  best 
fit  them  to  promote,  in  their  turn,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  In  the  changes  so  strikingly  effected  by  the  rapidly  advancing 
civilization  of  the  world,  it  has  happened,  naturally  enough,  that  the 
common  school  training,  admirably  adapted  for  the  conditions  for 
which  it  was  designed,  now  fails  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  new  and 
changed  conditions,  and  we  realize  how,  in  the  words  of  the  poet: — 
''Time  makee  ancient  good  uncouth." 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  English  and  Oontinental  govern- 
ments by  the  systematic  education  of  school  children,  and  even  of  adult 
workers,  in  elementary  industrial  drawing,  and,  afterwards,  by  tech- 
nical training  in  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries,  the  similar 
methods  available  for  the  use  of  the  American  people  are  pointed  out; 
while  the  wonderful  results  of  this  special  educational  training  of  artistic 
workers,  on  a  large  scale,  as  seen  in  the  amazing  improvement  of  old, 
and  development  of  new  ntanufactnres,  amounts  to  a  positive  demon 
stration  of  the  vital  connection,  between  the  education  of  a  people,  and 
their  arts  and  manufactures.  If  this  is  so,  political  ecotiomists  and 
statesmen,  are  equally  interested  with  educators  in  the  problem  of  how, 
with  the  least  delay,  the  American  people  may  effecttally  avail  them- 
selves o£;|he  advantages  of  the  new  education. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  hoped  that  the  topics  treated,  in  the 
opening  papers  grouped  under  this  title,  may  not  be  wholly  without  in- 
terest ^ 
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£ogIand  and  Bussia  at  the  Centennial  Exposition— Their  message  to  American  £dn- 
catoTS,  Mannfaotnrers,  and  Statesmen— How  a  Czar  re-created  a  national  art — How- 
a  people,  reconquered  lost  indnstries,  and  created  new  ones — Technical  training  in 
Industrial  Art  inaognrated  in  the  Bnssian  Strogonoff  School — This  training  con- 
tnstod  with  that  given  to  the  old  time  apprentices — Besnlts  and  methods  shown 
by  both  conn  tries— Why  shall  America  not  adopt  the  "methods"? — "Donlton 
Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience";- the  new  products  of  English  industry  resulting 
from  its  new  alliance  with  art — American  inferiority  in  nearly  all  art  industries 
was  plainly  seen  at  the  Centennial — Philadelphia  in  1876  gave  to  America,  the  les- 
son Hyde  Park  tanght  England  in  1851 — England  at  once  expended  money  liberally 
for  the  art  education  of  her  people,  seeking  to  improve  her  manufactures  and  regain 
her  lost  prestige — Let  the  United  States  do  likewise  —  Elementary  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  establishing  of  special  schools  for 
supplementary  teohnical  training  in  mechanic  arts,  both  possible  and  desirable. 

Two  of  the  foreign  collections  shown  in  the  Main  Building  of  the 
^'CenteDnial'^  Exi)08ition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  had  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  all  interested  in  the  then  somewhat  novel  project  of  in- 
trodacing  into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  study  of 
drawing,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industrial  arts ;  for  the 
reason  that,  in  each  of  these  two  countries,  industrial  art  training  had 
been  adopted  with  a  definite  purpose  and  this  exhibition  furnished  to 
Americans  the  first  opportunity  for  an  impartial  judgment  as  to  the 
results  of  that  experiment.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  ix)  those  who  saw 
this  Exposition  that  these  two  countries  were  England  and  Russia.  In 
the  exhibitions  shown  by  the  former  were  to  be  seen  the  practical  re- 
sults of  a  general  movement  for  improving  the  manufactures  of  a  whole 
people,  undertaken  from  a  conviction  of  inferiority  which  had  been 
forced  uiK)n  all  observers  who  visited  the  first  modern  great  "  World's 
Pair"  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  In  the  Russian  department  was  to 
be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  definite  effort  made  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Czar,  to  re-create  a  national  art. 

The  old  Byzantine  craftsmen  had  wrought  in  all  the  precious  metals 
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with  wondrous  skill,  bat  the  secret  of  their  art  had  been  for  centuries 
hopelessly  lost.  In  place  of  their  quaint  characteristic  works  in  which  the 
precious  metals  were  with  barbaric  splendor  all  incrusted  with  rare  gems, 
or  teased  into  endless  forms  of  beauty  by  an  instinct  as  subtle  as  that 
which  blends  the  colors  in  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  tints  with  mar- 
vellous hues  the  carpets  of  Ispahan,  there  were  only  the  clumsy  shapes, 
which,  for  the  past  two  centuries,  have  debased  the  art  of  the  silver- 
smiths of  Oermany  and  of  England. 

'  Carefully  collecting  ^m  convent,  chapel,  and  palace,  whatever  relics 
of  the  old  Byzantine  masters  remained,  the  modem  arts  of  reprodnctiOQ 
were  called  on  to  repeat  them,  and  they  glow  on  the  pages  of  the  albams 
made  by  the  printers  of  Paris,  in  all  their  original  .splendor  of  color ; 
meanwhile,  carefully  studied,  these  works  of  the  old  workers  in  the 
precious  metals  proved  an  inspiration,  and  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  were  found  those  who  showed  themselves  worthy  inheritors  of  the 
genius  that  had  created  them ;  and  behold,  a  National  Art,  individaal, 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  leaps  fo|th,  a  new-bom  Minerva,  to  the 
light. 

To  have  thus  called  a  people  to  revive  its  old  traditions  and  re-create 
its  old  Art,  was  worthy  a  great  ruler ;  to  thus  reconquer  its  past  was, 
for  the  nation,  a  nobler  conquest  than  is  known  to  the  art  of  war. 

If  only  this  great  precedent  might  find  followers  I  If  only  in  Japan, 
China,  and  India,  the  old  oriental  secrets  might  be  re-discovered,  and  the 
crude,  inartistic  ideas  of  modern  Europeans  discarded.  If  only  some 
voice  of  power  could  persuade  these  Eastern  Races  to  leave  "eclecticism'' 
and  the  imitation  of  the  arts  of  Europe  of  any  era,  to  the  peoples  who 
have  no  historic  art.  The  elder  nations  should  be.  well  content  to  re- 
cover, as  their  richest  inheritance,  the  old  secrets  of  beauty  once  known 
to  their  race. 

The  Russian  Department,  rich  and  interesting  in  many  respects,  held 
in  the  works  of  this  new  born  school  of  native  art,  so  idiomatic  and 
racy,  an  ever  fresh  attraction  to  the  often  returning  visitor. 

It  was  not  alone  by  these  evidences  of  the  revival  of  a  lost  art,  that 
the  Russian  exhibitions  had  an  interest  and  a  lesson  for  Americans, 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  possibilities  of  popular  education. 
In  the  contributions  sent  from  the  StrogonoflF  School,  were  results  from 
definite  educational  work,  which  made  a  profound  impression;  and 
have  already  borne  fruit  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
this  school  the  education  of  artisans  was  undertaken  with  such  com- 
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prehensioQ  of  the  general  and  special  instraction  needed^  and  with 
sach  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  proposed,  that^the 
resalto  amoont  to  a  demonstration.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  boys  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
tools,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  the  necessary  literary  edaca- 
tioiL  The  graduate  of  this  school  is  an  accomplished  artisan,  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  and  tools  to  be  used  by  the  workers  in  wood,  in 
iron,  in  stone. 

Instead  of  the  haphazard  knowledge  of  the  apprentice,  picked  up  in 
the  shop  from  workmen  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  errand  boy,  has  been  here  substituted  definite  training  by 
skilled  masters,  in  which  each  lesson  is  a  necessary  step  to  the  succeed- 
ing lessons ;  no  tinie  is  wasted,  no  incorrect  knowledge  has  to  be  un- 
learned ;  definite  knowledge  is  substituted  for  the  "rule  of  thumb,"  and 
the  pupil,  who  as  an  apprentice  to  one  trade  knew  nothing  of  any 
other,  is  taaght  the  kind  and  use  of  tools  needed  in  working  in  different 
materials ;  he  is  thus  made  "master"  of  all  mechanical  tools,  instead  of 
knowing  only  a  single  trade,  and  is  ready  to  work  in  whatever  craft 
work  offers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  laments  over  the  decadence  of  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  are  rife,  and  while  the  revival  of  the  system  is  ad- 
mitted as  improbable  if  not  wholly  impossible,  here  is  found  a  better 
way,  a  method  by  which,  in  a  shorter  time,  better  workmen  and  better 
(citizens  may  be  trained,  than  in  the  old  way.  That  artisans  can  be 
thus  efficiently  trained  is  proved  by  the  results  effected  by  the  Stro- 
gODoff  School ;  it  remains  for  the  statesmen ' and  educators  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  practical  applications  of  this  lesson*  in  the  training  of 
American  youths. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Russian  exhibition  were,  that  definite  in- 
{^traction  in  the  fine  arts  and  definite  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
can  both  be  successfully  given ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ruler,  or  for  a 
community,  to  train  both  artists  and  artisans. 

This  revelation' of  art  progress  in  Russia  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
persons,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  were  eager  to  see  and  to  study  the 
resalts  of  the  much  praised  English  training.  In  the  many  attractive 
aod  varied  collections  shown  by  the  exhibitors  of  Great  Britain,  there 

*  For  aa  inteieating  discussion  of  this  project  of  direct  technical  training  of  boys 
m  the  meehsnic  arts  see  article  on  *'  The  Apprenticeship  of  the  Futore/'  Appendix  P, 
Ptetn. 
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were  everywhere  seen  the  results  of  the  intelligent  efforts  made  by  a 
whole  people,  and  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  improve,  by 
means  of  definite  industrial  art  educational  training,  the  manufactures 
and  art  products  of  the  country. 

To  one  familiar  with  their  manufactures  and  so  called  art- work  twenty- 
five  years  before,  but  who  had  paid  no  subsequent  visit  to  England,  the 
revelations  made  by  the  collections  seen  at  Philadelphia  were  simply 
marvellous ;  for  ugliness  had  been  replaced  by  beauty,  poverty  of  in- 
vention by  wealth  of  imagination,  barbarism  by  refinement  So  great 
were  the  delightful  contrasts  presented  between  past  recollections  and 
present  impressions. 

Nor  were  the  happy  effects  of  this  surprising  change  limited  to  these 
evidences  of  the  gain  in  beauty  and'motiey  value  accruing  to  the  old 
industries  from  this  general  adoption  of  definite  art  training ;  the  potent 
and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  new  education,  was  seen  in  the  many 
novel  and  beautiful  articles,  products  of  industries  absolutely  created 
by  this  industrial  art  education ;  which  vindicates  its  claim  to  consider- 
ation by  thus  proving^  its  power  to  add  to* the  resources  of  a  country, 
not  only  by  vastly  increasing  the  value  of  old,  but  also  by  thus  creating 
new  forms  of  wealth-producing  industry. 

Notable  examples  of  these  new  creations  were  seen  in  the  numerous 
.  specimens  of  the  '^  Doulton  Ware  "  and  the  ^^  Lambeth  Faience,''  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  alliance  entered  into  between  Mr.  Sparkes,  then, 
art  master  of  the  government  '^  Lambeth  Art  Training  School " ,  now,  iu 
charge  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  the  well  known 
potters  of  Lambeth,  who,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sparkes  had  been 
only  potters; — makers  of  useful  articles,  of  chemical  utensils  and  of 
drain  pipes,  into  which  entered  no  element  of  beauty. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  homely,  useful  articles,  which  were 
shown  in  Philadelphia  in  great  abundance,  were  the  above  mentioned 
art  potteries  shown  by  the  same  firm,  in  looking  on  which,  one  saw, 
how,  under  the  inspiration  of  art,  their  productions  had  indeed 

'*  suffered  a  sea  change 
Into  sonaetliing  rich  and  strange." 

The  charming  transformation  of  Cinderella,  effected  by  the  change 
from  the  ugly  rags  of  the  kitchen  maid  to  the  shining  robes  worn  by 
the  beautiful  partner  of  the  Prince,  was  not  more  exquisite  or  com- 
plete. 

This  triple  alliance  between  Capital,  Industry  and  Art,  recalls  that 
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entered  into,  nearly  a  centurj^  before,  between  Flaxman  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood ;  which  it  resembles  no  less  in  the  nature  of  the  combina- 
tion than  in  its  charming  results.  Each  created  a  new  industry  for  the 
vorkers,  and  thus  added  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  nation. 

If  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  is  indeed,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  a  benefactor  to  his  race; 
what  praise  shall  not  be  given  to  those  who,  at  the  same  time  provide 
new  delights  for  the  sense  of  beauty  and  create  employment  for  the  other- 
wise unemployed,  by  evoking  from  the  hitherto  unused  stores  of  nature, 
materials  for  new  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 

No  American  fails  to  recognize  this  truth  when  applied  to  inventions 
and  machinery.  He  realizes  it  if  in  no  other  way  in  his  admiration  for 
the  vast  fortunes  and  fame,  due  to  their  discoveries,  accruing  to  Howe 
aod  McGormick,  Morse,  Edison,  and  Bell. 

In  two  ways  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  offered  im- 
portant suggestions  to  all  observers  who  were  not  blinded  by  igno- 
rance or  prejudice.  In  the  first  place  by  showing  the  resources  of  this 
continent,  in  the  abundance  and  surpassing  excellence  of  its  natural 
treasures,  the  raw  material  of  countless  hitherto  undeveloped  manu- 
factures }  and  secondly,  by  demonstrating  the  relative  inferiority  of 
Americans  in  most  of  the  productive  industries  in  which  the  fine  arts 
enter  as  an  important  element.  In  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  case 
Professor  Walter  Smith,  the  State  art  director,  spoke  as  follows  to  the 
Massachusetts  teachers  at  Worcester  December  28, 1878 :  ^<  No  thought- 
fill  American  can  have  examined  the  two  great  exhibitions  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Paris,  as  I  have  done,  without  feeling  that  his  country  does  not 
8how  well  at  such  displays  in  comparison  with  many  European  coun- 
tries. It  used  to  be  the  monopoly  of  England  to  stand  lowest  in  the 
visible  evidencses  of  civilization,  as  seen  in  her  manufacturing  industries. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  to-day  we  in  America  have  inherited 
that  reputation  which  England  has  lost.  You  must  bear  with  me  in 
thns  speaking  the  truth  to  you,  because  I.  am  here  myself  to  share  in 
the  reproach  and  to  do  my  part  in  its  removal.''  * 

A  similar  mortifying  lesson  was  taught  the  manufacturers  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  1851.  How  quickly  they  comprehended  it,  and 
how  successfully  they  have  overcome  that  inferiority,  was  triumphantly 

***Indo8(rial  Education  and  Drawing  as  its  Basis.''  Address  by  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  before  Massachosette  Teachers'  Association,  Worcester,  December  28,  1878. 
Pobliahed  by  Normal  Art  School,  1878,  pp.  31. 
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shown  in  their  comprehensive  and  beautiful  displays  at  the  Gentennial, 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  will  be  strange  and  humili- 
ating indeed  if  Americans  cannot  improve  upon  the  lessons  so  plainly 
given. 

By  what  instrumentalities  this  wonderful  and  beneflcieut  indusjtrial 
revolution  in  Great  Britain  has  been  accomplished — efforts  in  which 
the  Boyal  Family,  the  Parliament,  the  manufacturers,  the  educators, 
the  artists  and  the  workers  of  England  all  heartily  co5perated,  and  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  realm  were  freely  expended;  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  South  Kensington,  and  other 
museums,  being  granted  by  Parliament  with  a  liberality  rarely  shown 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors ;  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  else- 
where in  this  Beport,*  and  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  who  have  heard, 
as  who  has  not,  of  the  South  Kensington  Government  Schools  and 
Museums.  In  his  Worcester  address  already  quoted.  Professor  Smith, 
after  his  reference  to  the  low  condition  of  artistic  manufactures  in 
America,  portrays,  as  follows,  the  situation  in  England  in  1851,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  surprising  improvement  effected  in  a  few  years,  as 
shown  by  the  English  displays  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878.  The 
conceded  qualifications  of  Professor  Smith  for  undertaking  such  com 
parative  studies  give  great  weight  to  his  words,  while  the  conclusion 
reached,  namely,  that  the  United  States  needs  only  to  adopt  like  edu- 
cational methods  to  enable  her  to  achieve  like  triumphs,  hardly  needs 
expression.    Professor  Smith  says: 

<^In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  English  critic  had  to  walk 
through  the  industrial  department  of  his  native  country  with  bowed 
head  and  a  sensation  of  shame.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  he 
could  examine  Eoglish  work  with  head  erect  and  a  feeling  of  honorable 
pride.  And  though  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sentiment  only,  it  is  one 
which  has  a  very  metallic  character,  intimately  associated  with  dollars 
and  cents,  and  with  that  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

'<  I  have  seen  and  watched  this  transformation  of  the  industries  of  a 
nation,  from  a  condition  of  semi-barbarism  to  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
finement^ from  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  rude  labor  to  the 
highest  development  and  value  of  matured  skill.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  brought  about  by  human  means.  It  is  something  the  nation  is 
proud  of  and  finds  intensely  profitable.    But  there  is  no  mystery  about 

*  Bee  Part  I,  Appendix  F. 
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it  to  those  who  have  been  working  in  the  vineyard  or  even  only  been 
looking  on  for  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years;  nothing  supemataral 
io  this  growth  of  skill  and  values,  which  has  developed  nnder  oar  own 
observation  as  the  resalt  of  faith,  patience,  foresight,  and  work.  This 
is  how  it  all  came  about.  A  few  men  who  were  intelligent  enough  to 
£66  that  skill  paid  better  than  clumsiness,  and  was  a  nobler  and  more 
precious  thing,  and  were  patriotic  enough  to  say  that  England  was 
behind  in  her  taste  and  skill,  and  that  it  was  unprofitable  economically 
and  disgraceful  nationally  to  be  on  a  lower  plane  than  other  nations 
io  the  highest  developments  of  civilization;  a  few  men  who  would  not 
he  pat  down  by  the  derisive  shouting  of  ^  Bole  Britannia,'  by  sham 
patriots,  nor  the  roaring  of  British  lions,  have  achieved  this  transfor- 
mation so  glorious  for  England;  and  have  done  so  by  appealing, 
ihroogh  a  system  of  national  art  education,  for  something  which  was 
said  to  be  not  in  the  instincts  of  Englishmen;  and  in  spite  of  all  opi)o- 
sitioD,  and  in  the  iatce  of  most  unfair  criticism,  have  accomplished  their 
work,  and  made  the  English  a  skilled  nation.  Now,  I  hold  that  whilst 
it  requires  some  courage  to  say  deliberately  that  we  are  behind  Euro- 
pean nations  in  taste  and  skill,  we  must  say  it,  though  it  makes  the 
eagle  scream,  or  the  lion  roar,  for  it  is  the  only  verdict  that  can  be 
given  by  honest  and  competent  judges ;  and  that  to  say  so  here  and 
now  anUl  it  is  believed  and  remedied  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  which 
is  pleasant,  for  it  may  cause  me  to  be  much  misunderstood,  but,  simply 
in  the  line  of  a  proper  discharge  of  my  duty  because  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
and  this  may  be  one  step  in  a  long  journey,  perhaps  towards  the  in- 
dustrial skill  tbis  nation  sorely  needs." 

That  with  the  striking  exception  of  the  exhibitions  shown  by  the 
American  silversmiths  and  jewellers,  notably  those  of  ^^  Starr  &  Mar- 
caa,»  and  of  "  TiflEany  &  Co.,"  both  of  'Sew  York,  and  by  the  makers  of 
American  watches,  the  articles  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors 
io  the  Main  BuUding,  in  which  the  application  of  art  to  industry  was  an 
important  element  of  value,  were  generally  very  inferior,  both  in  excel- 
lence of  design  and  in  workmanship,  to  the  articles  of  a  similar  class 
^bown  by  exhibitors  from  other  countries,  was  as  apparent,  to  critical 
observers,  as  was  the  general  and  striking  superiority,  both  in  ingenu- 
ity of  invention,  and  in  perfection  of  construction,  of  the  machines  and 
implements  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors  in  Machinery  Hall, 
^  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  over  those  exhibited  by  the  inventors 
and  manafactorers  of  all  other  nations. 
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In  this  latter  fact  is  foand  ample  assarance  that  nothing  is  wantiiig 
to  oar  American  producers,  except  the  reqoisite  preliminary  artistic 
training,  to  enable  them  to  eqaal,  and  donbtlese  often  to  excel,  the  in- 
dustrial art  workers  of  other  nations. 

This  admitted  excellence  of  American  inventors  and  of  American 
artisans,  in  snch  industries  as  they  have  had  opportunity  of  learning, 
proves  that  it  is  only  want  of  training  in  art  industries,  that  is  the 
cause  of  American  inferiority  in  art  products..  It  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  these  papers  to  show  that  snch  training  is  both  practicable  and  de- 
sirable; and,  therefore,  tourgethattherequisiteelementaryindnstrialart 
training,  known  as  <^ industrial  drawing,^  may  be  given  to  every  scholar 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.  In  addition  to  this  general  element- 
ary training,  it  is  desirable  that  a  supplementary  course  of  technical 
industrial  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  should  be  offered  without  cost^ 
to  such  boys  of  the  public  schools  as  are  sufficiently  advanced,  and  as 
wish  to  fit  themselves  thereby  to  become  skilled  mechanics ; — thus  add- 
ing directly  to  the  industrial  strength  and  therefore  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

By  this  suggestion  it  is  not  meant  that  trades  shall  be  taught  in  the 
primary  public  schools,  but,  while  teaching  elementary  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  to  ftirther  provide,  for  such  pupils 
as  wish  to  continue  their  industrial  training,  instead  of  going  on  with 
their  literary  course,  like  opportunities  to  those  which  are  provided  for 
the  public  school  pupils  who  desire  to  fit  for  the  Statd  university. 
That  all  pupils  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  public 
provision  for  education,  is  so  just  a  proposition  that  none  will  deny  it; — 
that,  in  fact,  a  large  number  are  unable  to  do  so,  is  apparent.  It  is 
submitted  that  to  offer,  to  such  as  are  unable  to,  or  do  not  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  collegiate  or  professional  ed- 
ucation, the  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  mechanic  arts  would  be 
to  afford  to  them  equal  advantages  in  fitting  them  for  the  work  of  life, 
as  is  given  to  their  fellows  who  are  fitting  for  the  so-called  learned  pro> 
fessions. 

That  to  do  this  would  be  to  remove  one  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  public  school  system,  seems  indisputable.  That  the  establishment 
of  training  shops  in  which  pupils  could  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  as 
they  are  now  taught  in  the  work  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  ^^  Institute 
of  Technology',"  and  in  the  Russian  "Strogonoff  School,^  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  United 
States,  is,  we  believe,  not  at  all  an  impossibility.    ^         t 
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The  neo688ary  expense  for  the  kind  of  instrnction  proposed  if  ander- 
takeu  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  <'  plaut,"  by  the  larger  towns  and 
eideSy  would  not  be  relatively  large ;  since  a  little  attention  to  arrange- 
ment of  classes  would  enable  several  setfi  of  pupils  to  make  use  of  the 
flame  equipment.  The  first  cost  of  a  fully  equipped  shop  for  both  wood 
and  metal  work,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  a  large  town  or  city,  would 
indeed  be  considerable;  but,  if  the  fiobcilities  were  made  available,  as 
they  could  be  to  several  sets  of  pupils  each,  the  cost  per  scholar  need 
not  be  unreasonable;  while  the  advantages  promised  are  most  desira- 
ble. The  model  is  found  in  this  country  in  the  shops  attached  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  follows  after  the  system 
of  the  Strogonoff  School.  As  supplementary  to  the  public  schools  such 
shops  might  do  most  valuable  and  efScient  work ;  that  such  a  develop- 
ment of  industrial  art  drawing  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  appears 
in  thefollowing  wordsof  Professor  Smith  at  Worcester  in  1878:  ^^Twenty 
years  ago  I  was  hissed  on  a  public  platform  In  England,  for  advocating 
free,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory  education.  To-day,  national  educa- 
tion in  England  is  unsectarian  and  compulsory,  and  firee  to  all  who  can- 
not pay.  •  •  •  This  day  I  stand  here  to  advocate  technical  educa- 
tion, everywhere  and  for  everybody,  and  in  twenty  years  ftom  now  we 
shall  have  it." 

8.  Bx.  209 ^vn 
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Th«  CeDtennial  created  a  demand  for  artistio  objects — American  maunfactnrersy  as 
yet,  nnable  to  snpply  this  demand — Money  paid  to  foreign  producers  of  art  objects 
is  a  tribute  tax — The  problem  of  how  to  develop  American  artistic  indnstries  to 
mipplj  this  new  home  demand  worthy  of  consideration  by  mannfacturers,  political 
ecoDomists,  and  statesmen — Dangers  to  social  order  arising  fk'om  idleness  and 
ignorance— Cannot  the  United  States  train  art  workers  as  readily  as  England, 
Fnnce,  and  Bnssiaf — Drawing  not  a  mere  accomplishment,  bat  a  serions  training 
for  workers  in  art  indnstries — Causes  of  present  dissatisfaction  with  common 
Kbools  considered—  Kindergarten  as  a  feature  of  the  pablio  school  system  —  Illit- 
ersey— Speech  of  Senator  Blair. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  exhibition  of  the  beautifal  objects  made  by 
the  art  workers  of  the  world,  was  to  develop  a  desire,  od  the  part  of  the 
mting  moltitodes,  to  possess  similar  works  ^  aud  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place,  since  the  Centennial,  in  the  importation  of  all  ar- 
ticles in  which  art  enters  as  an  element, —  which  he  may  read  who  runs, 
glancing  at  the  shop  windows  of  our  cities, — is- a  proof  that  our  native 
manofiek^turers  do  not  yet  supply  this  demand.  Writing  in  the  summer 
of  1882,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that  in  many  quarters  and  in  num- 
berless ways  vigorous  and  often  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  artistic  demands  created  by  the  Centennial;  that  new  artistic 
indastries  are  developing,  while  in  all  manufactures  the  art  element  en- 
ters, more  or  less  intelligently;  but,  though  our  native  manufacturers 
tbos  show  themselves  alive  to  the  new  movement,  either  through  lack 
of  skill  in  themselves  or  their  workmen,  they  as  yet  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  growing  demand. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  continue  every  year  to  pay  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  sui)erior  artists  and  artisans  of  other  countries.  Every 
cent  of  this  represents  the  foreign  tax  voluntarily  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  simply  as  the  consequence  of  their  own  ignorance  and 
want  of  skill.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  tribute  money  formerly  sent 
by  subject  to  superior  nations.  Did  they  export  an  equal  amount  of 
tttistic  manufactures  this  now  humiliating  payment  of  <^  tribute'' 
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money  woald  be  transformed  into  an  honorable  and  profitable  recipro- 
cal  exchange  of  commodities ;  bnt,  to  ezx)ort  only  raw  materials  and  to 
import  mostly  manu&ctared  articles  is  a  like  open  confession  of  infe- 
riority.* 

If  the  above  statements  are  trne,  and  the  facts  admit  of  no  snooessM 
contradiction,  they  present  a  problem  which  demands  the  serious  and 
immediate  consideration  of  American  statesmen,  legislators,  and  educa- 
tors. A  problem  of  profound  interest  to  the  political  economist,  for 
the  productive,  or  non-productive  character  of  the  population,  and  the 
methods  of  increasing  the  value  and  amount  of  production,  are  the 
constant  subjects  of  his  consideration.  A  problem  of  no  less  interest  to 
the  moralist  for,  on  the  solution  of  this  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  into  the  public  schools  of  America  regular  training  in  in- 
dustrial art.  education,  is  included  that  of  providing  a  large  body  of 
industrious  productive  citizens  in  place  of  the  now  rapidly  increasing 
class  of  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious  non-producers  who,  as  "loafers'^aud 
*^  hoodlums,"  are  growing  alarmingly  familiar  to  the  residents  of  all  oar 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  known  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  dreaded  "  tramp."  A  powerful  writer  upon  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  in  the  United  States  remarks  in  a  recent  work: 
"We  cannot  go  on  permitting  men  to  vote  and  forcing  them  to  tramp. 
We  cannot  go  on  educating  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools  and 
then  refusing  them  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living."  Which  state- 
ment I  would  amend  by  changing  the  last  line  so  that  it  shall  read 
'<  refusing  them  th6  right"  to  receive  such  industrial  training,  as  shall 
give  them  the  skill  which  will  enable  them  "  to  earn  an  honest  living." 
At  the  present  time  the  child  of  poor  parents  has  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  such  skill.  If  the  community  will  not  afford  such  opportunity 
in  public  training  schools,  the  community  lias  the  alternative  of  build- 
ing ever  more  almshouses  and  prisons,  and  of  feeding  more  hoodlums 
and  tramps. 

As  successful  experiment  justly  outweighs  any  amount  of  mere  theo- 
retical reasoning,  the  account  already  given  of  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  in  developing  their  arts,  and  art  industries, 
by  deliberately  undertaking   the  education  of  their  people  as  art 

*Thi8  excess  of  imports  is  largely  in  the  products  of  the  art  indastries ;  the  United 
States,  besides  its  cereals  and  cotton,  exports  largely  of  staple  goods;  its  cotton 
cloth,  agricnltnral  implements,  and  small,  ingenious  tools  and  contrivances  are  seen 
aU  over  the  world. 
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vorkeis ;  makes  needless,  discassion  as  to  the  practicability  of  edacat- 
iog  art  workers.  The  qaestioDS  that  remain  are  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  inclade  any  part  of  such  training  in  the  sohedale  of  in- 
straction  of  the  free  pabiic  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  whether, 
and  how  &r,  any  given  commanity  may  be  jastifted  in  andertaking 
sttch  education. 

The  tenacity  of  first  impressions,  and  the  persistence  of  prejudice,  are 
60  great,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  immediate  con- 
clusion, when  the  study  of  drawing  is  mentioned,  that  a  mere  accom- 
plishment for  amateurs  is  meant;  and  "practical  people"  at  once  set 
their  faces  like  a  flint  against  any  such  proposition  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
argument* 

I  wish  if  possible,  that  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  when- 
ever  in  these  pages  "  drawing"  in  the  public  schools  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
not  ^< picture  making,"  or  <<an  accomplishment,"  which  is  meant;  but 
it  ia  the  study  of  industrial  drawing,  undertaken  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  so  training  the  hand  and  the  eye,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  better 
fitted  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  any  of  the  forms  of  manual  labor,  than  he 
or  she  could  be  without  such  training. 

The  reasons  that  led  England  to  establish  the  schools  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  Massachusetts  to  induce  Professor  Walter  Smith  to  leave  an 
honorable  position  in  his  own  country,  and  to  devote  his  distinguished 
abilities  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  art  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State;  were  recited  in  "  Giri^n- 
lar  29o.  2"  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1874,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  t  n 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  purely  literary  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools,  referred  to  in  that  publication,  has 

*  Although  relating  to  a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  topic  1  find  by 
chance  an  illnatration  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  so  fitting  that  I  ventore  to  nseit. 
In  the  Art  Catalogne  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  for  1885  occurs  a  striking  instance 
of  this  persisteace  of  unthinking  prerfudice,  in  the  characterization  of  Lord  Elgin's 
lemoTal  of  the  Phidian  marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  as  an  act .  of  "  de9poliatUm," 
AlthoQgh  Payne  Knight,  Byron,  and  others,  when  the  marbles  were  first  brought  to 
London,  so  denounced  it ;  the  evidence  given  to  the  Parlimentary  committee  of  In- 
quiry demonstrated  that  Lord  Elgin  had  saved  the  marbles  from  the  sure  destruction, 
by  Turks  and  tourists,  which  had  fallen  upon  so  many  precious  objects.  Modem  Art 
owes  it  to  Lord  Elgin,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Phidias  is  anything  more 
thm  a  tntdition.  His  acts  merit  only  praise  from  all  lovers  of  Art  and  should  never 
he  chataoteriaed  by  a  term  so  opprobrious  as  is  this  of  "despoliation". 

t  See  Appendix  B,  Part  L  ^  , 
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rather  increased  thau  dimiuished ;  as  tlie  growing  movement  in  favor 
of  introducing  training  in  manaal  labor  into  tbe  schools  indicates. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  may  be  instanced  th^  fact  of  the  iasaing, 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ganiage  Builders^  AssociatioD  in 
March,  1883,  of  a  formal  circular  addressed  '^  To  Officials  and  Official 
Bodies  in  the  United  States  having  the  Supervision  of  Public  Educa- 
tion," in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  pressing  need  of  some  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  because  either  free  hand  drawing  and  geometry 
<are  not  taught,  or  the  pupils  leave  school  before  advancing  to  these 
studies. 

In  the  debate  by  the  convention  at  New  Haven  a  few  months  later, 
the  schools  were  distinctly  arraigned  for  remissness  in  these  matters. 
The  circular  and  an  abstract  of  the  report  and  of  the  discussion  will  be 
ibuud  in  Part  II  under  the  a^K^ount  of  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  and  source  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
underlies  all  these  movements  and  discussions,  is  a  grave  one  and,  un- 
less it  can  be  remedied,  threatens  the  perpetuity  not  only  of  the  public 
school  system,  but  of  the  State  itself  When  the  fuU  significance  of  one 
fact,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  case,  is  realized; 
namely,  that  the  average  duration  of  the  school  life  of  the  child,  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States, —  (which  may  begin  at  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,) — is  barely  five  short  years ;  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  Nor  will  it  seem  more  easy  of  solution 
when  it  is  further  considered  how  little  can  be  taught  to  such  young 
children  in  so  short  a  time,  by  confining  the  child  wholly  to  a  mere 
verbal  training,  which  will  perceptibly  increase  ability  to  earn  bread. 
When  again  it  is  seriously  asked  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  public 
school  during  these  five  short  years  to  make  of  the  child  an  intelligent 
citizen,  able  to  read  and  write  with  facility  and  pleasure,  and  so  capable 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  history  and  laws  of  his  country^  thereby 
fitting  himself  to  take, — as  a  Eepublic  of  equal  voters  implies  that 
every  voting  citizen  does  take(?) — intelligent  action  as  a  participator 
in  the  government  of  his  country,  what  must  a  truthful  answer  state! 

Tlie  absolute  necessity  of  free  public  schools  in  order  to  fit  the  future 
citizen  for  his  civic  duties,  was  one  of  the  strong  arguments  of  the  pro- 
moters of  public  free  schools  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation,  during 
the  early  struggles  over  their  adoption.  When  further  it  is  realized 
that  these  children,  who  are  so  early  withdrawn  from  school,  are  th« 
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very  ones  who  moBt  need  the  continned  advantages  of  school  discipline 
and  education,  since  they  have  no  other  means  of  education  than  the 
free  schools;  being  the  children  of  poor  and  laboring  parents,  who,  if 
they  have  the  required  knowledge,  have  not  the  leisure  to  teach  their 
cbildieu,  since  their  needs  are  so  pressing  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  even  the  scanty  sums  the  little  children  may  be  able  to 
earn;*- the  gravity  of  the  situation  must  impress  itself  upon  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  read  results  in  causes. 

In  view  of  the  early  age  at  which  in  many  of  the  States  children  may 
be  admitted  to  the  public  schools ;  and  in  view  of  the  claims  that  are 
made  in  favor  of  the  training  afforded  to  young  children  from  4  to  12 
years  of  age  by  the  system  known  as  the  FrSbel  Kindergarten;  and  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  thisoonsideration  of  the  value  and  feasibility 
of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  into  all  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, that  the  training  there  given  is  especially  designed  with  a  yiew 
to  the  fullest  development  of  the  child's  constructive  capacity;  that  it 
trains  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  furnishes  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  industrial  art  training,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  is,  in  this  connection  worthy  of  attentioiu* 
It  has  been  feared  that  even  if  the  superiority  of  this  form  of  early 
training  were  satisfloctorily  shown,  its  great  additional  cost  would  effect- 
aally  prevent  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system ;  that 
this  also  must  be  conceded  as  one  of  the  advantages  wealth  gave  to  its 
I)088eBSor89  and  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing must  be  confined  to  those  children,  who,  from  their  surroundings, 
had  least  need  of  exceptional  educational  advantages. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  where  sixty- free  Kindergarten  have  been  opened  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  will  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest.  If  these  Kiudergltrten  shall  prove  to  exer- 
cise over  the  children  any  such  influence  as  their  advocates  claim  is 
effected  by  true  Kinderg&rten,  and  the  cost  of  providing  them  is  shown 
not  to  be  excessive,  a  great  advance  will  have  been  made. 
If  it  is  hereafter  to  be  feasible  to  gather  the  squalid  children  that  teem 

*  See  in  the  Appendices  to  Part  II  Miss  Marwedel's  article  on  Kindergarten  instmo- 
tioo,  and  Miss  Peabody's  addenda  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  address.  See,  also,  remarks 
on  value  of  some  early  training  in  manual  labor  in  Professor  Thompson's  paper  on 
''Apprratieeship  of  the  Fatnre." 
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in  the  thronging  tenements  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities, — whose 
only  play  grounds  now  are  the  festering  gutters  of  the  eily  dams  and 
narrow  alleys, — into  sunny  Eandergfirten  where  neatness  and  gentleness 
shall  be  taught  them,  where  their  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  the  peroeption 
of  beauty,  their  hands  trained  in  useful  activities,  and  their  minds  de- 
veloped naturally  and  by  an  orderly  method ;  then,  one  of  the  gravest 
of  dangers  that  menace  modem  city  civilization,  may  be  averted.  Hith- 
erto, neither  the  institutions  of  state  or  church  have  availed  to  finestall 
and  prevent  the  constant  succession  of  life  long  enemies  of  society  who 
continually  issue  forth  to  prey  upon  their  fellows.  Generation  after 
generation,  bom  under  the  shadows  of  churches  and  prisons  the  two 
crowning  edifices  of  our  modern  oivilijcationl 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric,  was  emphatically  shown, 
while  these  pages  were  being  made  ready  for  tiie  press.  On  Sunday, 
March  11, 1883,  a  startling  fbneral  procession  passed  through  the  streets 
of  New  York  Glty  following  the  hearse  that  bore  the  corpse  of  a  noted 
braiser  who  had  been  shot  in  a  brawl, — a  procession  ^^  whose  magni- 
tude and  peculiar  characteristics  justify  all  our  morning  contempora- 
ries in  giving  to  it  to-day  more  prominence  than  to  any  other  event  of 
yesterday,^  says  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  of  the  12th. 

In  an  editorial  article  entitied  ^^A  Dress  Parade  of  our  Vicious  and 
Oriminal  Classes,"  the  Mail  says :  <'  Yesterday  was  a  great  day  for  those 
elements  of  our  population  which  are,  at  most  times  and  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  by  our  respectable  and  orderly  x>opulation.  Since  the 
terrific  outbursts  of  the  criminal  and  violent  classes  in  the  'draft  riots^ 
of  1863,  the  streets  of  this  cily  have  seen  no  such  display  of  the  'roughs*' 
bruisers,  burglars,  thieves,  confidence  men,  bullies,  mfSans  and  dot- 
derers  that  are  generally  isolated  and  out  of  observation,  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  funeral  of  'Jim'  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  unredeemed 

and  ugliest  specimens  of  the  professional '  bruisers '  of  the  city. 

•  •••••• 

"  For  this  demonstration  was  not  merely  something  to  excite  a  pass- 
ing curiosity  or  amazement.  It  answered  the  same  purpose  as  theise 
convulsions  of  nature  which  turn  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pri- 
mary strata  of  its  crast  and  so  enable  the  geologist  to  study  it  in  all 
its  details  and  with  facifity.  Yesterday's  funeral  of  a  peculiarly  vicious 
brute  was  an  upturning  of  the  nether  strata  of  the  metropolis,  with  all 
its  shadows  and  variations  of  crime  and  brutality  and  vicionsness.  It 
was  an  opening  into  the  abysses  of  our  society  and  civilisation.    It 
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ehistered  into  organic  arrangement  and  display  the  classes  who  are 
theeonstont  natural  enemies  of  society  and  of  its  police,  and  the  strange 
spectacles  they  presented  were  photographed  and  preserved  by  the  re- 
porters who  watched  the  strangest  procession  ever  seen  in  our  streets. 
•  •  •  These  are  the  ^  savages  of  civilization '  who,  in  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  Macaulay,  were  the  coming  perils  of  al]  the  great 
centers  of  civilization.  They  would  be,  he  was  sure,  foes  more  danger- 
006  and  savage  than  were  the  Ooths  and  Vandals  to  ancient  Borne,  or 
'  the  unspeakable  Turk '  whose  incursions  and  atrocities  aroused  all 
Earope  to  the  Omsades. 

^^They  are  here;  they  are  gaining  rapidly  by  accessions  from  the 
vice,  crime,  ignorance  and  diabolic  destructive  associations  of  Europe ; 
they  have  their  society,  customs,  standards  of  '  honor,'  literature^  news- 
papers, orators  and  representatives  in  oiBce ;  they  are  conscious  of  their 
growing  physical  power." 

'  If,  from  our  boasted  free  public  schools,  we  are  each  year  letting 
loose  an  army  of  ignorant  children,  (ignorant  because  not  suffered  to 
stay  in  school  long  enough  to  be  taught,)  who  will  have  no  fbrther  op- 
portunities for  any  kind  of  orderly  training,  and  who,  as  citizens  and  as 
voters,  are  to  add  their  numbers  to  that  vast  army  of  utterly  illiterate 
persons,  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  encamped  all  over 
the  land ;  an  ever  -increasing  multitude  whose  presence  is  everywhere 
a  menanoe,  composed  not  only  of  ex-slaves  at  the  South,  and  of  Euro- 
pean emigrants  in  the  Nprth  and  West,  but  of  throngs  of  city  vagrants 
and  idlers,  and  of  country  poor  whites,  in  all  sections  of  the  country; 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  this  problem  will  compel  attention. 

In  the  speech  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  of  New  Hampshire,  in  advo< 
cacy  of  Ctovemmental  aid  to  common  schools,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  June  13, 1882,  accompanied  with  careftil  statistic 
oal  tables  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  by  the  U. 
S.  Census  authorities,  there  will  be  found  an  appalling  array  of  facts 
showing  the  rapid  increase  and  very  general  distribution  of  the  igno- 
rant population  of  the  United  States. 

This  speech  is  a  concise  encydopcediaof  exhaustive  statistical  infor- 
mation on  all  points  relating  to  the  school  population  and  school  attend- 
ance in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
knowing  the  present  status  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Bepublic. 

In  considering  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  do  not  all  who  can  read  enough  to  be  enrolled  as  ^^  able  to 
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read,''  really  habitually  employ  themselves  iu  acquiring  knowledge  by 
means  of  reading,  but  that  it  has  been  found,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
rarely  have  those  who  cannot  write  as  well  as  read,  ability  to  read  with 
sufficient  ease  to  induce  them  to  do  so  except  upon  great  compulsion ; 
practically  only  those  who  can  both  write  and  read  readily,  read  at  all. 
So  that  the  statistics,  appalling  as  they  are,  make  a  more  favorable 
showing  than  would  be  warranted  by  exact  facts. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1880  is  given  as  50,155,783. 
Total  population  who  cannot  read,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  4,923,451. 
Total  i>opulation  who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  6,239,958. 
Total  white  population,  43,402,970.  Total  white  population  who  can- 
not write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,019,080.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion (includes  Indians,  Ohinese,  etc.),  6,752,813.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,220,878. 

Upon  the  basis  of  one  voter  to  every  five  persons  the  voting  popu- 
lation in  1880  is  given  as  ten  millions ;  of  these  there  are  approximatel^r 
two  millions  who  cannot  read  or  write — about  equally  divided  between 
the  white  and  colored  races,  and  so  generally  distributed  over  the  whole 
country  that  in  ^<  every  one  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  most  of  the 
Western  States,"  as  well  as  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  '^  these  illiterate  voters  have  power,  if  combined,  to 
decide  every  political  issue  between  the  two  parties.*" 

There  were  about  fifteen  and  one-third  millions  of  school  population 
in  1880.  In  1882,  these  are  estimated  at  eighteen  millions;  ^^  with  their 
education  we  are  charged.  •  •  •  In  less  than  ten  years  they  will 
be  the  nation.  Of  these,  ten  and  one-half  millions  are  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  six  millions  is  the  average  attendance, 
while  seven  and  one-half  millions,  or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole,  are 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English  alphabet. 

^<  This  seems  incredible  but  these  are  the  figures.  *  *  *  At  tbii 
rate,  before  another  census  we  shall  have  passed  the  line,  and  there 
will  be  more  children  in  this  country  out  of  the  schools  than  in  them, 
and  before  half  a  century  ignorance  and  its  consequences  will  unqne»> 
tionably  have  overthrown  the  Republic.  We  have  reached  the  crims 
of  our  fate.  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  country,  and  it  must  remain  so  for  years  to  come." 

A  table  of  school  population  and  attendance  in  eighth-six  cities  is 
given.  These  cities  contain  8,300,081  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country ;  with  a  school  population  of  H 
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little  more  than  two  millioDB ; — of  these,  at  least  one-half  are  not  even 
enrolled  in  any  school,  pablic  or  private,  while  in  some  of  the  cities  the 
percentage  of  the  children  without  any  school  education  is  as  high  as 
82  per  cent. 

The  facts  of  illiteracy  shown  by  these  census  figures  are  indeed 
alarming  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  totals  of  school  population  and 
school  attendance  challenges  attention ;  in  few  cities  are  there  school  ac- 
commodations for  all  the  population  ef  school  age,  but  the  limit  of  school 
age  varying  as  it  does  in  different  States  between  the  extremes  of  four 
years  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shows  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
certain  ones  are  not  enrolled  on  a  given  day,  that  they  will  necessarily 
grow  up  ignorant;  they  may  have  already  been  in  school  several  years, 
or  they  may  attend  hereafter.  Where  average  attendance  is  only  five 
years,  there  is  considerable  of  a  margin  in  the  seventeen  years  of  pos- 
sible attendance.  Still,  if  not  as  bad  as  the  Senator  fears,  the  evil  is 
neveitheless  real  and  menacing. 

These  unimpassioned  figures,  even  after  all  allowances  and  deductions 
have  been  made,  give  terrible  emphasis  to  the  following  question  and 
its  answer,  by  a  recent  writer :  ^<  Whence  shall  come  the  new  barbarians  t 
Go  through  the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  you  may  see,  even 
DOW  their  gathering  hordes!'' 

Ignorance  and  poverty  will  as  inevitably  move  festering  masses  of 
humanity  to  overthrow  the  existing  institutions  of  society  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  new  world,  as  they  have  done  in  those  of  the  old ;  and  all 
the  sooner  and  more  effectually  because  here,  ignorance  and  poverty  can 
pat  their  hands  on  the  very  engines  of  political  power,  which,  in  the 
old  world,  were  beyond  their  reach. 

These  latest  statistics  of  illiteracy,  bjb  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
from  the  remarkable  presentation  recently  made  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  their  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
country  to  longer  contend  successfully  with  the  ever  rising  tides  of 
ignorance,  unless  immediately  and  largely  reinforced,  is  emphatically 
shown;  are  commended  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  well  wish- 
ers to  their  country. 

If  this  Bepnblic  is  to  remain  a  Bepublic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form, 
those  who  desire  to  preserve  it  in  its  pristine  purity  and  who  wish  the 
great  experiment  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-govemment,  which  was  begun  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  at 
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least  oatlast  the  Nineteenth,  must  at  onoe  rouse  tfaemselycs  to  apply 
some  effectual  remedy  to  the  alarming  conditions  »which  have  been 
so  unexpectedly  revealed.  *^  To  give  the  suffrage  to  tramps,  to  paa- 
pers,  to  men  to  whom  the  chance  to  labor  is  a  boon,  to  men  who 
must  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve,  is  to  invoke  destruction.  To  put  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  embittered  and  degraded  by  poverty  is  to 
tie  firebrands  to  foxes  and  turn  them  loose  amid  the  standing  com ;  it 
is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Samson  and  to  twine  his  arms  around  the  pil- 
lars of  national  life.'^    (Page  478.) 

*  ProgreflB  and  PoYerty,  by  Heniy  Geoige.  New  Torky  1880.  D.  Appletoa  A  Co.  pp. 
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The  wv^lmUoBB  as  to  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  on  BohooU  made  by  the  Censos— 
Threatening  dangers  from  ignorance  illostrated  byTietor  Hngo— Howoan  the 
niunber  of  the  child's  school  years  be  increased  t — Indifference  of  classes  of  citisens 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  as  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  Lonlsville  Commer- 
cial— Compulsory  attendance  referred  to  —  Evils  incident  to  all  such  paternal  leg- 
islation— A  community  in  earnest  can  surely  devise  better  methods  of  securing 
school  attendance — The  relation  of  the  present  training  given  in  common  schools  to 
wage-earning  capacity— Elementary  industrial  art  training  in  all  public  schools, 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  a  people— Man  a 
productive,  as  well  as  a  receptive  creature  —  True  education  would  develop  all 
his  xK>wer8  --  Does  the  present  system  on  the  contrary  ignore  all  the  productive 
flwaltieef  — If  so,  is  not  the  training  insufficient  f— The  public  schools  do  not 
directly  fit  pupils  for  productive  industries;  consequent  pressure  of  competition 
in  the  few  occupations  for  which  they  are  fitted  —  When  children  learn  that  thought 
«aa  be  as  truly  expressed  by  the  making  of  things  as  by  an  oration  or  poem,  then 
the  maker  of  thoughtfiil  things  will  be  honored  by  them  equidly  with  the  orator 
or  poet — Wlten  all  public  school  children  understand  this,  they  will  be  eager  to 
make  such  things,  and  then  the  art  worker  will  take  his  rightful  place — The  Kinder- 
garteners, for  the  very  young  children,  and  Mr.  Leland,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Pro- 
fessor Adler,  in  New  York,  with  older  pupils,  aim  to  develop- the  productive  &cul- 
tiee — Most  public  school  children  must  be  workers,  and  it  is  not  ni\Jn8t  to  demand 
that  the  schools  do  more  than  they  have  done  to  prepare  them  for  their  work — The 
sehoola  will  readily  respond  to  such  demands. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  worth  to  the  Bepublic  of  the  training 
given  to  its  children  in  the  free  common  schools  of  the  conntry,  the 
statement  by  Senator  Blair,  quoted  in  the  preceding  paper,  of  the  sur- 
prising fbcts  shown  by  the  censos  of  1880,  will  indeed  be  startling  and 
portentoQS.  These  figures  show  that  as  an  efficient  means  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  common- 
school  system,  as  now  existing  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  proves  inadequate.  Since,  according  to  the  census,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  children  are  now  growing  up  without 
any  schooling. 

What  it  means  not  to  know  how  to  read,  and  with  what  dangers  such 
ignorance  menaces  society,  Victor  Hugo  shows,  writing  by  the  lurid 

en 
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light  of  barning  Paris,  in  1871,  the  poem,  "A  qui  la  fautef  '^  "  Whose 
is  the  fault  f  Addressing  an  incendiary,  cangbt  in  the  very  act,  he 
says  <<  Yon  come  firom  boming  the  Library  t"  '<  Yes,  I  set  fire  to  that" 
'^  But  it  is  an  unheard  of  crime ! — a  crime  committed  by  yourself  against 
yourself,  infamous  creature!" 

Then,  with  impetuous,  uncontrollable  eloquence  he  recited  all  that 
books  are,  and  all  they  have  done  and  can  do,  for  the  slave,  'the  un- 
bappy;  <^for  knowledge  comes  first  to  man,  theu  comes  liberty,"  and 
he  portrays  in  impassioned  words,  what  these  treasures  would  have 
been  to  the  man  himself;  at  last,  pausing  from  his  tumultuous  speech, 
he  turns  upon  the  wretch  with  an  apostrophe  that  should  be  overwhelm- 
ing, *«  Et  tu  d^trnis  cela,  toi  I "  "  And  you,  you  destroy  all  this!^  To 
this  terrible  accusation  the  man,  unmoved,  simply  replies :  '^  Je  ne  sais 
pas  lire."    "  I  cannot  read ! " 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  recited,  indicat- 
ing a  somewhat  general  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  to  reach 
the  school  children,  a  failure  the  alarming  extent  of  which  was  hitherto 
unknown,  the  advocates  of  such  additions  to,  and  changes  in,  the  course 
of  studies  as  will  give  more  practical  training  for  the  work  of  life,  re- 
sulting it  is  to  be  hoped  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  for  longer  periods,  find  in  these  fearful  statement?  additional  in- 
centives to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  elementary  industrial  art 
training.  If  so  few  children  go  to  school  at  all,  the  more  reason  for 
making  those  few  efficient  workers.  If  a  change  in  the  studies  taught 
will  induce  greater  and  longer  attendance,  never  were  inducements  to 
such  ends  more  urgently  demanded. 

Two  plans  suggest  themselves,  both  looking  primarily  to  the  same 
end,  viz,  the  longer  retention  of  the  average  pupil  in  school.  First, 
such  a  modification  of  the  school  training  as  shall  plainly  fit  the  child 
to  earn  more  money  when  school  days  are  over ;  secondly,  and  this  is 
of  course  the  simple  result  of  the  adoption  as  proposed  of  a  progressive 
system, of  industrial  training,  such  a  course  as  shall  plainly  wiih  each 
additional  year  of  schooling  add  to  the  child's  earnings  after  leaving 
school. 

If  the  parent  realizes  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  stays  in  school  till 
thirteen  years  of  age  can  earn  more  money  than  the  one  who  only  stays 
till  ten  years  of  age ;  and  if  the  child  who  stays  till  sixteen  years  of  age 
earns  more  in  proportion  than  the  one  who  leaves  when  only  thirteen : 
the  desire  will  naturally  be  to  keep  the  child  in  school  as  long  as  pob* 
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siblo  so  that  it  can  earn  more  money  for  the  common  family,  instead 
of,  as  now,  to  take  the  child  out  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  earn 
something. 

The  qnestion  then  turns  upon  its  economic  aspect,  and  is  practically, 
how  shall  public  school  training  best  fit  the  child  to  become  a  bread- 
winner! First,  does  even  so  little  education  as  only  teaches  the  child 
to  read,  increase  its  earning  capacity  as  a  laborer  T  A  series  of  inves- 
tigations, embracing  many  kinds  of  labor  and  extending  all  over  the 
United  States,  entered  into  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  1870,  and  reported  at  length,*  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  even 
such  scant  measure  of  education  as  enables  one  to  read  print,  adds 
sensibly  to  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  in  most  kinds  of 
labor;  while  ability  to  read  and  write  with  ease, — for  it  is  found  that  as 
a  rule  it  is  only  those  who  can  write  with  ease,  who  read  with  such  fa- 
cUity  as  to  enjoy  reading,— greatly  increases  the  wage  earning  capdbity. 
As  to  the  fact  of  this  last  increase  there  was  complete  concurrence  of 
testimony  on  the  part  of  all  the  witnesses. 

The  great  economic  advantage  of  skilled  over  unskilled  labor  in  the 
commonest  work,  such  as  using  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  the  axe  and  the 
saw,  has  been  most  clearly  set  forth  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  whose  convinc- 
ing article  on  this  subject  was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Oommissioner  of 
Education  in  1879.t 

It  was  shown  by  a  cohcurrence  of  testimony,  that  any  substantial 
increase  in  intelligence  adds  to  the  value  of  the  laborer,  and  further,  it 
appears  that  gain  iu  wage  earning  capacity  increases  in  geometrical 
ratio,  as  the  individual  advancing  from  the  lowest  grades  of  unskilled 
laborers  enters  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor,  and  advances  to  its  highest 
grades. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  an  admitted  &ct  that  the  present  training  in 
the  public  schools  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  period,  adds  more  or  less 
to  the  productive  value  of  the  pupils;  since  ability  to  read  and  write 
does  increase  wage  earning  capacity.  If,  then,  the  public  school  pupil 
has  acquked  the  ability  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  that  pupil  has  gained 

*  In  th6  Annaal  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1870  and  re- 
ferred lo  in  the  article  by  Dr.  .Tarvis  in  *<  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 
3,  1879. 

t  **  The  Valoo  of  Common  Bcbool  Education  to  Common  Labor,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jaryis, 
of  £>orcbe8ter,  Mass.    Circulars  of  Information,  No.  3, 1879.'' 
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sensible  addition  to  wa^^e  earning  capacity.  The  question  then  tarns 
upon  whether  the  average  child,  who  only  stays  Ave  years  in  the  school, 
acquires  that  ability. 

It  is,  however,  painfully  evident  that  either  the  child  does  not  thus 
acquire  enough  to  add  sufficiently  to  the  ability  to  earn  money,  to  justify 
the  parent  in  dispensing  with  the  labor  of  the  child  for  any  length  of 
time,  after  it  is  large  enough  to  be  put  to  manual  emplosrment;  or,  that 
parents  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  taict  that  longer  stay  in  school 
would  make  the  children  of  more  value  as  workers,  thereby  enabling 
them  eventually  to  make  larger  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
family;  or  that,  by  reason  of  grinding  poverty,  the  parents  are  wholly 
unable  to  make  the  present  sacrifice  for  the  future  gain. 

The  enactment  of  laws  for  compulsory  education  in  some  communities, 
and  the  serious  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  similar  means  of  enforc- 
ing attendance  on  schools  in  others,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
a  somewhat  general  indifference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  such  parents 
to  sending  their  children  to  any  school;  or,  if  the  youngest  are  sent,  to 
allowing  them  to  continue  long  enough  in  school  to  get  there  any  real 
advantage. 

An  incidental  glance  at  that  daily  History  of  our  own  Times  which 
is  called  the  newspaper,  curiously  confirms  the  above;  since  I  find 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  29, 1883,  the  following  com- 
ments by  the  Louisville  Commercial  on  ^<  the  fact  that  in  Kentucky, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  who  are  never  sent  to  schooL  These 
neglected  children  will  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  to  whom  a  spell- 
ing book  will  be  as  unintelligible  as  PhoBuiclan  hieroglyphics;  they  will 
become  the  heads  of  bookless  households  and  the  parents  of  hordes  of 
other  children  of  darkened  intellects;  the  men  among  them  will  be 
voters  who  will  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  political  demagogues;  they 
will  impede  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  by  their  ignorance  of  law;  and 
they  will  hinder  all  improvement  in  the  State  by  their  persistence  in 
their  narrow  views.  The  mere  increase  of  the  school  fund  will  not 
bring  these  children  into  the  schools.  If  the  State  were  to  build  oosfly 
school-houses  in  every  district  and  provide  first  class  teachers  free  of 
charge  the  children  of  the  illiterate  element  would  still  remain  unedu- 
cated if  their  parents  were  left  to  their  own  choice." 

This  writer,  considering  in  the  article  firom  which  this  is  quoted,  as  ii 
appears,  the  proposed  United  States  grant  in  aid  of  public  schools  as 
urged  by  Senator  Blair,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  Kentucky  at 
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least,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  form  of  enforced  attendance  onschool^ 
if  all  the  children  of  the  State  are  to  be  taught  in  the  free  public  schools ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  children  of  a  community  can 
ocly  be  reached  through  their  parents,  and  that  to  illiterate  parents  as 
a  rale,— not  however  without  striking  exceptions, — for  instance  in  the 
general  desire  manifested  for  schools  for  their  children  by  the  colored 
freedmen  after  the  war ;  there  must  be  other  inducements  than  a  mere 
Mesiie  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  at  school  to  read  and  write. 
Those  whose  children  are  never  sent  to  school  are  Indeed  one  remove 
below  those  whose  children  are  not  kept  in  attendance  long  enough  to 
secore  the  advantages  to  which  they,  and  the  community  which  pro- 
vides the  schools,  are  alike  entitled ;  but  it  is  simply  a  difference  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  To  increase  the  value  to  the  child  of  the  elementary 
training,  and  thereby,  to  add  to  the  inducements  to  the  parents  both 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and  to  keep  them  there  a  sufficient 
time, is  the  design  of  such  a  change  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  the 
stadies  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  is  herein  advocated ;  namely, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  simple,  elementary  and  progressive  course  in  in- 
dostrial  art  training,  as  will  teach  each  child  how  to  use  its  eyes  and 
hands,  so  that  it  will  be  better  fitted  for  any  mechanical  employment ; 
wiU  know  how  to  draw  and  how  to  understand  working  drawings,  and 
will  be  thus  prepared  to  enter  on  the  better  paid  employments  of  skilled 
laborers,  instead  of  joining  the  poverty  stricken  masses  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  girls  will  the  more  readily  learn  all  the  mysteries  of  sewing  and 
similar  employments,  while  the  boys  will  easily  acquire  the  technical 
skill  requisite  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  while  all  who  may  have  a 
capacity  for  excelling  in  any  of  the  so  called  fine  arts,  will  have, been 
here  drilled  in  the  preliminary  study  of  drawing. 

The  subject  of  enforced  attendance  has  been  referred  to  only  as  proof 
that  the  non-attendance  of  children  upon  school  had  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  citizens  in  many  communities,  which  Is  evidence  that  if  the  plan  here 
inDposed  is  indeed  what  its  advocates  believe,  it  merits  the  support  of 
all  communities  who  desire  fuller  and  longer  attendance  of  the  children 
in  the  schools. 

it  may  be  pertinent  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  whoever  originated 

the  term  *^  compulsory  education ''  displayed  exceptional  ignorance  or 

ancommon  want  of  tact.    It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  this  unfortunate 

name  had  an  American  or  an  English  origin^  since  the  idea  it  conveys 

S.  Ex.  209 VIII 
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is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  two  kindred  peoples.  ^^  Though 
reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  I  would  give  none  upon  com- 
pulsion "  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  a  free-born  American  or  English- 
man. If  that  spirit  is  to  be  changed  by  schooling,  then  away  with 
schools — ^*' potior  periculosas  libertatis^ — better  an  ignorant  devotion  to 
freedom^  than  any  cultured  sycophancy  to  tyranny ;  but  the  fathers, 
who  founded  their  free  state  upon  education,  knew  well  that  in  securing 
to  their  children  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write,  they  were  giving  to 
them  the  most  potent  weapons  against  every  form  of  tyranny ;  for  he 
who  can,  for  himself,  understand  the  words  of  others,  and  can  himself 
freely  communicate  his  own  opinions  to  all  others,  is  doubly  armed 
against  oppression; — whether  of  bigots,  despots,  or  demagogues. 

Some  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education  whose  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion, or  who,  perchance,  was  blinded  by  the  specious  maxim  that 
'  "  the  end  justifies  the  means,"  may,  in  his  overweening  desire  to  secure 
to  all  children  the  possession  of  these  master  keys  of  knowledge,  have 
ignored  the  greater  evils  he  was  thus  engendering,  by  calling  on  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  to  force,  Procrustes-like,  equal  instruction 
upon  all,  regardless  ef  conditions  or  circumstances ;  for,  as  there  are 
many  things  more  precious  than  life,  and  for  which  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life,  so  there  are  many  virtues  and  quali- 
ties more  valuable,  and  some  necessities  more  pressing,  than  a  school 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

!N'ot  even  for  the  great  boon  of  attending  a  country  district  school, 
or  an  overcrowded  city  school,  should  a  child  be  taught  to  despise  its 
parents ;  nor,  in  the  name  of  education,  should  a  community,  harpy 
like,  snatch  from  enfeebled  age  or  invalided  poverty,  their  sole,  if  youth 
fill  supports.  The  worst  lessons  might  thus  be  taught  the  child,  and 
the  cruellest  tyranny  exerted  against  the  paxents,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  concern  for  the  child^s  good,  and  by  the  might  of  a  "  com- 
pulsory law  I" 

There  is  no  class  of  legislation  which  should  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered, or  which  should  contain  more  stringent  provisions  to  guard 
against  possible  oppression  in  its  execution.  Paternal  legislation  is 
ever  the  most  enervating  in  its  influence ;  while  often,  the  cruellest  des- 
potism suffered,  occurs  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  some  law  which 
was  ostensibly  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  well,  when  such  laws  are  proposed,  for  a  free  people  who  intend 
to  remain  free,  to  greatly  "  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  come  bear- 
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ing  gifts,"  though  of  so  precious  a  quality  as  is  universal  popular  edu- 
cation. A  people  can  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for  free  public 
schools. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a  community  really  desires  to  secure  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  all  children  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
their  so  doing ;  without  violating  private  rights  or  decreasing  i)ersonal 
freedom. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  C8«es,  '^  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way" 
and  the  wise  exercise  of  a  little  humanity  and  much  tact,  will  avoid 
friction.  By  half  time  schools,  by  night  classes,  by  Sunday  schools,  by 
a  little  wise  benevolence  in  exceptional  cases,  and  by  offering  special 
iDdaoements  for  attendance,  the  desired  end  may  be  satisfactorily 
attained.  When  once  general  attendance  is  secured,  the  fact  that  what 
the  child  learns  in  school  gives  it  a  better  chance  in  life,  and  also  makes 
its  labor  of  more  money  value  to  its  parents,  may  be  presumed  to  greatly 
lessen  the  main  difficulty  now  experienced,  namely,  that  the  children 
stay  so  few  years  in  school. 

Now,  while  so  much  attention  has  beeu  given  to  the  disposition  of  the 
parent,  a  matter  indeed  of  paramount  importance  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  child  shall  attend  school  or  not,  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  child ;  while,  in  flEict,  after  the  child  has  been  for  some  time  at  school, 
its  own  desires,  in  most  instances,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  de- 
cision as  to  its  longer  continuance  in  school,  and  just  here  the  pro- 
posed new  studies  make  a  strong  claim  for  consideration,  in  that  they 
supply  just  the  interest  which,  to  many  children,  is  wanting  in  the  other 
studies ;  for  many  a  child  who  finds  books  dull  and  school  tasks  irk- 
some, delights  to  make  things,  and  if  this  desire  is  gratified,  as  it  will 
be  where  industrial  drawing  is  taught,  may  be  longer  willingly  held  in 
school. 

Further,  it  is  often  asserted,  nor  is  it  very  vigorously  denied,  that  the 
purely  literary  character  of  studiejs  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  papil  against  the  employments  of  manual  la- 
bor; that  public  school  pupUs  desire  the  sedentary  work  of  clerks,  and 
book-keepers,  rather  than  such  work  as  is  inseparable  from  the  mechanic 
arts.*  They  aspire  to  be  something  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  is 
the  position  conceded  to  a  mere  *'  mechanic  ";  as  if  the  man  who  spends 

*  See  jMMt»,  qaotation  from  French  writer  in  Professor  Thompson's  '<  Apprentice- 
■hip  of  the  Fntare/*  Appendix  P,  Part  II. 
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his  days  behind  a  coimter  in  selling  tape  and  taffeta,  was  more  to  be  re- 
spected than  he,  at  whose  will  lofty  buildings  arise,  and  whose  brain 
plans  the  erections  which  his  own  and  other  strong  hands  make  real! 

If  it  is  true  that  oar  public  schools  instil  false  ideas  about  labor  it  is 
a  matter  of  grave  moment,  but  it  may  prove  that  our  public  schools,  in 
this  matter  but  reflect  the  opinion  of  that  public  which  creates  and 
supports  them !  This  objection,  however,  hardly  applies  to  the  children 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  who  remain  too  few  years  at  school  to  there 
acquire  any  very  definite  ideas  of  social  inequality,  and  whose  apparent 
destiny  it  is  to  swell  the  teeming  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Of  the  value  of  universal  industrial  art  training  as  affording  to  the 
pupils,  and  to  the  public,  the  most  effective  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  that  snobbery  which  affects  to  despise  honest  labor,  it  will  be  in  or- 
der to  discourse  hereafter;  at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  its 
economic  aspect. 

Yet  the  subject  suggested,  merits  more  than  a  passing  reference.  The 
evil  arises  not  alone  from  the  false  ideas  that  may  obtain  among  the 
older  scholars  in  regard  to  the  relative  inferiority  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  workers  in  mechanic  arts  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are 
occupied  as  clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
in  considering  the  economic  relations  of  these  questions,  to  see  if  these 
false  ideas  of  the  older  pupils  are  not  the  direct  logical  result  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools.  To  examine  also,  whether  this  desire  for 
the  lighter  occupations  does  not  arise,  in  part,  from  stem  necessity, 
does  not  come  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  fitted  the  pupil  for  no 
other  industries;  that,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  else  that  the  boy  or 
girl  can  do.  The  so  called  "  education '^  given  them  has  been  so  utterly 
one  sided  and  narrow,  that  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  enter  the  strag- 
gle of  life  with  their  fellows,  with  only  a  few  of  their  faculties  devel- 
oped by  school  training;  their  very  education  limits  them  to  a  narrow 
range  of  occupations,  and  the  very  abundance  of  schools,  each  year 
graduating  similarly  trained  pupils,  makes  it  harder  and  harder  for  each 
one  to  earn  a  living;  because  the  numbers  seeking,  and  fitted  for,  the 
particular  employments  are  annually  increased,  while  there  is  no  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  need  for  workers  in  these  employments. 

Let  any  one  advertise  in  any  city  or  large  town,  for  a  clerk  or  book- 
keeper, and  see  the  crowds  of  thoroughly  competent  applicants  that 
will  press  forward  for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  let  one  advertise 
for  a  thoroughly  skilled  worker  in  any  craft,  or  art,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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there  will  be  no  pressure  of  American  public  school  graduates; — possi- 
bly a  few  German  or  French  artificers  may  apply,  but  not  many  even  of 
those,  for  persons  possessing  the  requisite  technical  skill  readily  find 
employment. 

The  present  school  system  ignores  the  productive  faculties  of  man ; 
consequently  its  training  is  insufficient.  The  weighty  charge  that  could 
truthfully  be  urged  against  the  public  school  education  in  the  United 
States  is,  not  that  its  teaching  leads  to  a  contempt  by  the  pupils  for 
honest  labor  with  the  hands;  but,  that  it  in  no  way  fits  the  child  for  such 
labor.  Training  the  child  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  its  life,  it 
wholly  ignores  some  of  the  productive  faculties  of  the  child's  nature 
and  so  develops  a  monstrosity ;  a  creature,  whose  receptive  faculties 
are  as  morbidly  increased  as  are  the  livers  of  the  fattened  geese  of 
Strasbourg,  while  its  powers  of  producing  are  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
spoken  or  written  language  I 

The  braiD,  through  the  five  channels  of  the  senses,  receives  impres- 
sions which  result  in  knowledge.  It  posseses  the  power  of  assimilatiug 
this  knowledge  and  of  giving  it  out  again ;  for  the  human  being  is  a 
producer,  as  well  as  an  absorbent.  Now  the  ideal  of  the  proper  train- 
ing,— <<  education" — of  such  a  being,  would  seem  to  be  such  as  would 
result  in  the  most  complete  development  of  all  its  powers ;  its  powers 
of  production,  as  well  as  of  absorption.* 

Art  works  are  as  true  an  expression  of  thought  as  art  words.  The 
scnlptoi's  chisel,  the  goldsmith's  hammer,  the  painter's  brush,  are  as 
potent,  and  as  honorable,  as  the  poet's  pen.  The  child  at  school,  how- 
ever, is  taught  nothing  in  regard  to  these  truths,  but  is  taught, —  and 
so  far  rightly  taught, — appreciation  of  ^the  words  of  great  writers  and 
poets,  while,  unless  happily  there  may  be  exceptions  within  the  past 
few  years,  what  public  school  has  ever  taught  its  scholars  to  look  upon 
any  works  made  by  the  hands,  as  just  as  truly  and  just  as  worthily, 
a  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  the  maker,  as  the  oration,  or  the 
poem,  were  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  Mr.  Webster,  or  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  Tt  One  who  has  given  much  consideration  to  this  subject 
of  school  training,  and  also  to  the  fast  coming  difficulties  that,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  labor  riots  of  a  few  years  ago,  menace  from  the  future 

'  For  intei^Bting  illiutratloiia  of  this  topio,  see  address  on  ''  Indostrial  Edacation 
from  a  Bosiness  Standpohit"  delivered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Claxk,  of  Boston,  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Jnne  6,  1881.  Published 
by  L.  Prang  Sl  Co.    Boston,  1881.    pp.  19. 

t'^ These  onght  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.''  r^r^rAr> 
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our  crowded  cities,  suggests  that  from  the  schools  must  com^  our  salva- 
tion, and  through  the  development  of  the  producing  faculties  of  the 
child. 

When  all  recognize  that  one  who,  for  instance,  hammers  out  a  beau- 
tiful design  in  repouss^  is  just  as  truly  embodying  a  thought,  as  one 
who  writes  a  beautiftil  poem,  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  reading  to 
the  children,  formal  essays  upon  the  <*  dignity  of  labor." 

The  schools  have  practically  taught  that  letters  were  the  only  worthy 
form  of  expression  for  thought,  and  a  literary  education  the  only  one 
to  be  given  in  schools.  When  the  schools  realize  that,  by  not  training 
the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  their  pupils  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex- 
press thoughts  by  the  language  of  form,  and  of  color,  and  by  the  mak- 
ing of  things,  as  well  as  by  the  speaking  or  writing  of  words,  they  have 
been  sending  out  their  scholars,  as  it  were,  blind  and  maimed;  for  hav- 
ing eyes  they  saw  not,  and  having  hands  and  fingers  they  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  or  how  to  make  a  single  thing  that  any  one  wanted 
made,  nor  were  they  much  better  fitted  to  acquire  industrial  skill, 
than  if  they  had  never  gone  to  school.  When  the  schools  realize  this, 
and  set  seriously  at  work,  as  the  Kindergarteners  have  done,  and  as  one 
or  two  teachers  of  older  children  are  now  doing,  notably  Mr.  Leland  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Adler  in  Kew  York,  to  develop  all  the  child's 
powers  of  expression ;  then,  all  forms  of  manual  labor  will  be  seen  to 
be  capable  of  artistic  treatment, and,  as  means  of  expressionsof  thought, 
will  at  last  be  held  of  equal  rank  with  skill  in  using  words. 

The  vast  majority  of  children  in  public  schools  are  destined  to  earn 
their  living  by  their  own  efforts.  What  are  these  schools  doing 
towards  fitting  them  for  their  future  duties  T  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion ;  to  it,  it  must  be  replied,  that,  while  they  are  doing  something,  and 
something  of  very  appreciable  value,  they,  as  yet,  apparently  from  want 
of  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  own  ability  to 
supply  their  needs,  have  failed  to  do  for  them  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  what  they  can  do.  The  general  recognition  of  their  failure 
in  these  respects  will  be  the  first  requisite  for  their  reformation.  The 
public  schools  will  readily  respond  to  the  public  demand. 
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A  knowledge  of  indostrial  drawing  increases  wages — Saoh  knowledge  can  "be  ao- 
qniied  in  the  pnblio  schools^'' Want  of  time"  no  ralid  objection  —  The  study 
Tsloable  for  mental  discipline  —  Present  schools  not  adapted  to  present  needs, 
hence  nneatisfaotory — Why  should  public  schools  exist  f  —  The  universal  system  of 
pnblio  schools  affords  to  the  United  States  unrivalled  facilities  for  introducing  in- 
dnstrial  art  training  —  England,  in  1851,  had  no  such  appliances  as  the  United 
states  public  schools  supply  —  Causes  of  changed  conditions  of  American  labor  — 
American  labor  pays  all  the  cost  of  all  imported  foreign  art  products  —  Recapitula- 
tions of  causes  of  changed  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  consequent 
necessity  of  change  in  the  training  given  in  public  schools. 

That  elementary  training  in  drawing  increases  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  worker  in  all  mechanical  industries,  is  very  generally 
conceded  by  investigators.  Sabsequently,  in  many  places  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the  several  Appen- 
dices, there  is  presented  a  large  amount  of  evidence  that  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  acquired  by  sufficient  practice  in  industrial  draw- 
ing,— such  as  has  been  afforded  in  many  schools  in  Oreat  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  and  in  some  public  schools,  and  various  other  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States, — adds  sensibly  to  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  also  shown  that  this  wage-earning  capacity  increases 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  acquisition  of  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in 
drawing;  so  that,  a  worker  in  many  of  the  mechanic  arts  who  knows 
only  enough  of  drawing  to  be  able  to  ^  read  a  drawing,'  that  is  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  lines  when  a  working  drawing  is 
given  him,  is  of  more  money  value  to  himself  and  to  his  employer, 
than  one  who  cannot  thus  work  from  a  drawing ;  while  he  who  can 
make  working  drawings  for  others  to  work  from,  is  so  much  the  more 
valaable.  The  inference  is  conclusive  that,  if  industrial  drawing  can 
be  taught  the  children  of  the  public  schools  as  generally  and  thor- 
oughly as  reading  and  writing  are  now  taught,  it  will  sensibly  add  to 
their  wage-earning  capacity ;  in  other  words  will  make  them  more  ser- 
viceable as  workers,  and  therefore  of  more  money  value  to  their  par- 
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ents,  to  themselves,  to  their  employers,  and  to  the  community,  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  incidentally,  that 
if,  by  reason  of  wishing  to  learn  more  of  drawing  the  child  remains 
longer  at  school,  he  gets,  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  increased  draw- 
ing,  but  also  of  the  other  studies  which  those  unappreciative  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  drawing  think  of  more  importance ;  so  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  they  may  be  led  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  the 
new  study  when  they  find  ttiat  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  keep  the 
child  longer  at  school  to  study  the  old  studies. 

Since  ezperince  shows  that  elementary  training  in  drawing  can  be 
successfully  given  in  all  public  schools,  I  shall  also  ask  the  reader  to 
accept  as  established,  upon  the  evidence,  hereinafter  adduced,  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith,  and  other  admitted  authorities,  first,  that  every 
child  possessing  average  mental  faculties  and  natural  eyesight  and  fin- 
gers can  be  as  easily  taught  to  draw  as  to  write ;  second,  that  experience 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  other  States,  in 
which  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  has  shown 
that,  with  a  little  preliminary  training,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
can  teach  this  drawing  to  the  children  as  readily  as  they  teach  reading 
and  arithmetic.  That  further,  the  expense  of  employing  at  first  a  skilled 
teacher  to  instruct  these  teachers,  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  this  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  study ;  nor,  after  the  opportunity 
for  such  normal  instruction  has  been  given,  will  it  be  a  hardship  to 
make  ability  to  leach  drawing  a  requisite  qualification  of  a  public 
school  teacher. 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  objection  that  there  is  no  room  or  time, 
for  any  additional  studies  in  the  public  school  schedule  of  studies, 
it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  if  there  is  any  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  the  teaching  is  now  altogether  too  purely  literary,  then  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  studies  now  in  the  course  ought  to  be  displaced, 
and  a  practical  study  such  as  is  drawing,  substituted;  second,  that 
competent  instructors  have  long  asserted  that  drawing  and  penman- 
ship can  be  both  taught  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  penmanship, 
and  that  the  penmanship,  which  itself  is  but  a  species  of  drawing,  will 
be  more  easily  acquired  and  of  a  finer  quality  than  is  the  case  when 
penmanship  alone  is  taught, — in  fact,  Mr.  Buskin  has  said  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  drawing  before  being  taught  to  write;  third, 
that  the  claim  of  the  study  of  elementary  drawing  for  admittance  in 
all  public  schools  is  as  strong  as  that  of  reading  or  spelling;  because 
it  is  as  essential  to  a  worker  in  any  industrial  occupation.    Drawing 
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is  also  of  far  more  importance  to  the  average  papil,  than  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  abstmse  technicalities  of  grammar,  the  <^fiancy  rales"  of 
arithmetic^  or  the  obscure  capes  and  villages,  of  the  atlas.  The  objec- 
tion that  there  is  not  time  or  room  for  this  stndy  is  therefore  clearly 
untenable.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  if  the  importance  of  this 
study  should  be  once  realized  by  the  public,  and  by  the  teachers,  that 
there  could  readily  be  given  to  it  much  more  of  time  and  attention 
each  week,  than  has  been  attempted  even  in  tiie  schools  of  Boston, 
without  the  slightest  loss  to  the  pupils  in  other  studies.  Enough  time 
is  wasted  in  useless  repetitions,  in  learning  to  spell  useless  words,  in 
arithmetical  puzzles  valuable  only  as  mental  gymnastics,  and  in  worse 
than  useless  memorizing  of  geographical  names;  which,  if  economized 
and  given  to  drawing,  would  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  this  impo^nt  practical  study. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  relations  to  the  pupil,  that  drawing  has  a  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  educators.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  felidt- 
ooa  uses  made  of  the  blackboard  and  crayon  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  in  their  public  lectures;  or  who 
has  witnessed  the  rapid  sketches  made  by  Mr.  French,  of  Chicago,  in 
his  art  lectures,  or  the  facility  shown  by  Mr.  Little,  of  Washington,  in 
his  '^  chalk  talks,"  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  means 
of  illustrating  a  great  variety  of  topics  to  a  school  or  class.  With  a 
teacher  competent  to  utilize  crayons  and  blackboards  in  illustrating 
other  studies,  and  all  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this,  ample  time 
coold  be  saved  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  is  believed  to 
be  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  studies  at  present  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore,  not  only  because  of 
its  direct  application  to  the  industries  and  arts,  and  hence  of  its  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  pupil,  that  this  study  of  drawing  has  a  claim  to 
admission  into  the  public  schools.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  developing 
and  training  the  intellectual  faculties  is  so  well  established,  that  from 
the  professional  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  and  regarded  merely  as 
an  instrument  of  pedogogics,  the  progressive  system  of  industrial 
drawing  as  designed  by  Walter  Smith,  or  any  similar  system  based 
like  that  upon  elementary  geometry,  and  proceeding  by  consecutive 
steps  from  elementary  to  complex  forms,  can  readily  establish  its  claim 
for  introduction  into  the  elementary  course  of  instruction,  on  educa- 
tional grounds  alone.    The  value  of  the  study  of  geometry  «s  an 
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instrament  for  mental  training  is  conceded,  and  as  this  system  of  draw- 
ing which  we  are  considering  possesses  something  of  that  same  quality 
it  ought,  so  far  as  it  makes  use  of  the  identical  processes  of  geom- 
etry, to  share  in  the  consideration  given  to  that  important  study.  It 
possesses  the  added  value  of  bringing  the  methods  and  truths  of  geom- 
etry down  to  the  youngest  pupils  who  might  otherwise  never  receive 
the  benefit  of  that  form  of  mental  training. 

This  study  of  elementary  industrial  art  also  possesses  the  power  to 
excite  the  interest  and  arouse  the  attention  of  the  child,  whose  creative 
instincts  are  so  early  awakened  that  some  philosophers  have  regarded 
the  still  earlier  development  of  the  destructive  instincts,  as  only  a 
symptom  of  the  child's  passionate  desire  to  create,  which  leads  it  to 
the  taking  apart  of  the  finished  toy  in  its  possession  in  order  to  see 
how  it  is  made,  thus  foreshadowing  the  analytic  and  synthetic  faiculties 
of  the  future  inventor  and  philosopher ;  every  child  wants  ^^  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round  3 "  these  desires  are  readily  gratified  by  the  occupations 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  modelling  in  clay,  the  blending  of  colors,  the 
weaving  of  strips  of  colored  papers,  etc. ;  while  the  gratification  which 
comes  from  seeing  some  result  from  his  efforts,  even  in  the  very  first 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  the  consciousness  of  increased  power  which 
comes  as  the  successive  lessons  are  taken,  make  this  study  of  pro- 
gressive drawing  an  attractive  one  to  most  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  here  placed  upon  the  economic  features 
of  this  discussion  of  the  ^< pros''  and  ''cons,"  in  relation  to  this  proposed 
new  study,  that  it  ha«  seemed  pertinent  to  refer  distinctly  to  the  claims 
of  this  study  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  and  to  state  that,  wholly 
apart  from  its  value  as  a  means  of  technical  industrial  training,  it  is 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  on  account  of  its  direct  value  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  are  any 
of  the  studies  now  included  in  the  required  course  in  the  elementary 
public  schools. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  school  system  so  long  the  pride  of  ^he  country  T  That  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  this  question  shall  be  ascertained  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  citizen. 

In  view  of  the  development  of  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many 
with  the  workings  of  the  common  schools,  and  of  the  deplorable  want 
of  attendance  on  any  school,  by  so  large  a  number  of  children,  as  is 
shown- by  the  recent  census ;  and  in  view  of  this  sudden  awakening  of 
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the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  our  public 
8choo]8  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  created ;  and  especially,  in  justice  to  the  great  work 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  vital  im 
portance  to  the  community,  that  this  new  question  of  the  decay  of  their  > 
usefulness  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  good  reasons  for 
this  dissatisfaction  exist,  that  some  efficient  remedy  shonld  be  speedily 
discovered ;  it  seems  proper  that  this  apparent  breaking  down  of  the 
pubhc  school  system  should  be  here  still  further  considered. 

Why  is  it  that  our  school  system,  heretofore  the  boast  of  America, 
the  common  schools  free  to  every  child,  the  public  high  schools,  with  the 
State  universities  crowning  the  system  of  free  public  education,  and 
open  to  all,  are  just  now  called  in  question  in  the  very  communities 
that  have  most  earnestly  fostered  them ;  while  the  right  to  tax  the 
citizens  for  their  support  is  sharply  challenged  T  This  latter  fact,  for 
fact  it  is,  demands  investigation. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  talk  about  <<  natural  reaction/'  <<  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,'*  and  other  such  platitudes  coined  by  ignorance 
to  pass  current  for  wisdom.  A  system  which  had  sufficed  for  genera- 
tions, and  had  won  the  hearty  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  thought- 
fal  men,  is  not  thus  fallen  into  disfavor  from  caprice. 

That  it  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  though  never  in  itself  in  better  case 
than  now,  with  its  machinery  perfected,  its  managers  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced, indicates  some  far-reaching  cause  outside  of  itself.  The 
schools  have  proceeded  on  the  lines  on  which  they  were  started,  they 
aite  better  in  every  respect  than  were  those  to  which  our  fathers  and 
ourselves  gave  such  well  deserved  praise ;  why  then  this  wide  spread 
dissatis&ction  t 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  look 
aboat  us.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  changed  conditions  of  society.  In 
these  vital,  wide  embracing,  far  reaching  changes, — that  have  come  to 
the  whole  world  during  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  to  the 
Tnited  States  since  1860, — and  not  in  any  deterioration  of  the  schools, 
lie  the  causes  of  this  discontent.  A  Justifiable,  most  promising  discon- 
tent ;  based  on  the  self-evident  truth,  that  the  training  of  each  rising 
generation  must  be  adapted  to  its  environment. 

^hat  is  the  ground  which  justifies  the  taxation  of  all  citizens  for  the 
support  of  a  system  of  free  public  education  f 

^y  shonld  the  public  be  taxed  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
individuals  T  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  answer,  of  coarse,  is  that  such  education  is  first,  a  protection  to 
the  community,  and  to  be  justified  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  that 
justifies  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  police,  of  fire  engines,  of  all  the 
machinery  of  courts,  and  of  all  the  provisions  for  the  detention  of  crim- 
inals. The  argument  most  in  vogue,  however,  has  been,  that  in  a  re- 
public where  all  took  part  in  the  government,  it  was  vital  to  the  safety 
of  the  state  that  the  citizens  who  were  to  make  the  laws,  should  be  able 
to  read  them  when  made;  therefore  the  public  school  system  has  been 
sustained  by  some,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  form  of 
government.  This  argument  is  open  to  the  serious  objection,  that, 
strictly  construed,  it  would  place  the  system  of  public  free  education 
upon  the  lowest  basis,  and  confine  it  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  true  grounds  which  justify  education  by  the  state  are  based  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  invincible  arguments  by 
which  to  justify  the  comprehensive  and  logicskl  system  of  free  public 
education,  embracing  the  lowest  primary  school  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, and  the  noble  state  university  with  its  galaxy  of  scientific,  techni- 
cal, and  professional  schools,  as  it  exists  in  some  of  our  Stat-es — in 
Michigan,  for  example,  with  its  splendid  university  at  Ann  Arbor — 
rest,  not  only  upon  the  reasons  already  stated,  but  upon  the  surer 
basis  that  it  embodies  a  truer  conception  of  the  natural  relations  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  community  than  would  be  expressed 
by  a  less  comprehensive  system ;  while  it  illustrates  a  far  higher  ideal 
of  the  value  and  worth  of  the  man,  the  individual  citizen,  to  the  com- 
munity of  men  of  which  he  is  but  a  unit. 

This  grand  system  of  universal  public  education,  for  which  the  com- 
munity freely  taxes  itself,  has  for  its  sure  foundation  the  general  appre- 
hension by  all  citizens  of  the  truth,  that  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  a  community,  be  it  a  town,  a  state,  or  a  nation,  are  its  men  and  wo 
men ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  truest  economy, 
to  so  train  these  men  and  women,  as  to  make  them  of  the  most  value  ^ 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  every  possible  facility  for 
the  fullest  development  of  all  their  faculties.  It  will  doubtless  be  con- 
ceded that  this  training  should  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  peace  and 
order,  as  will  encourage  the  largest  production  of  material  wealth  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  producer,  and  as  will  enable  each  one 
with  special  gifts  to  develop  them  them  to  the  utmost,  thereby  adding 
to  the  wealth,  power  and  dignity  of  the  community. 

In  UTj^Jj^i^  *  hat  industrial  drawing  be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  it 
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has  been  neoessary  to  so  emphasize  the  practical  character  and  economic 
ralne  of  this  study,  that  the  equally  just  claim  of  other  studies  may 
seem  to  have  been  ignored. 

As  I  wish  neither  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  argue  that  only  the 
least  possible  amount  of  elementary  education  should  be  given  in  public 
schools ;  nor  with  those  who,  just  now,  clamor  so  loudly  for  a  "purely 
practical  education"  in  the  schools,  I  have  thought  it  pertinent  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  weighty  words  spoken  by  the  late  distinguished 
President  Felton,  of  Harvard  Oollege,  in  his  introduction  to  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  so  long  ago  as  1862.  Lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstance  have,  in  no  wise,  weakened  their 
force.  When  American  communities  cease  to  cherish  and  to  act  upon 
these  troths,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  have  vanished,  though  its  empty 
form  may  long  remain. 

This  distinguished  classical  scholar  was  addressing  a  body  of  "Lynn 
cordwainers,"  an  assembly  of  the  working  men,  the  mechanics  and  their 
families,  of  the  busy  town  whose  very  name  has  long  been  a  synonym 
for  industry ;  the  truth  and  power  of  his  words  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  men  who  urge  to-day  a  practical 
edacation,  and  who  denounce  the  study  of  the  classics  as  a  sheer 
waste  of  time,  as  they  were  when  first  spoken,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  to  that  meeting  of  Massachusetts  mechanics.  The  laws  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  of  men,  do  not  change,  though  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  these  laws  act,  may  vary  with 
every  passing  year.  Observe  the  comprehensive  definition  of  a  practi- 
cal edacation,  as  given  by  President  Felton: 

^^  The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  edacation  is  that  which  em- 
braces every  possible  species  of  culture ;  the  most  practical  education 
for  the  individual — ^for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man — is  the 
highest  and  best  education  he  can  get.    We  cannot  all  do  all  things; 

bat  the  social  body  in  its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  culture. 
•  •••••• 

^^  He  who,  in  an  affected  over-zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 

prejadice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the 

academies  and  universities,  and  discountenances  their  support;  he  who 

woold  persuade  the  people  that  they  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary 

aod  sdentific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school;  that  academies, 

high  schools  and  colleges  are  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  dislike  rather 
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thau  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  that  man 
is  a  traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  equality 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberties.  He  who  denies 
the  working  men,  or  persuades  them  to  deny  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  system 
in  more  deadly  antagonism  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  most 
absolute  despotism  in  Europe  or  farthest  Asia;  for  it  presupposes,  not 
a  community  of  equal  men,  but  a  hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable 
ranks ;  it  assumes  that  the  poor  man's  son  inherits  his  poverty  together 
with  his  name ;  that  the  son  of  the  mechanic  must  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  sending  down  a  legacy  of  toil  from  age  to  age;  and  it  makes 
another  more  odious  assumption  still,  that  the  common  occupations  of 
the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them  are,  and  must  be,  illiterate  and  coarse  in  manners, 
are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of  science, 
and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship. 

^^  Can  any  thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  thist  With 
what  a  scornful  disregard  of  wealth  and  the  position  of  the  moment, 
Almighty  Ood  scatters  the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  children ! 
The  great  poet,  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  as 
likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown-faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  way, 
as  from  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  capital ;  and  the  future  ruler  of 
an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toiling  in  yonder  field  to-day!" 

In  view  of  subsequent  dramatic  events  of  American  history,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  careers  of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant  and  Garfield,  either 
of  whom,  that  day,  might  easily  have  been  <^  toiling  in  yonder  field," 
each  in  his  turn  to  become  President  of  these  United  States,  these 
brave  words  of  the  great  scholar,  eloquently  discoursing  on  the  high 
theme  of  American  liberty,  assume  something  of  a  prophetic  strain. 
These  great  leaders,  springing  from  the  people  at  the  hour  of  need, 
give,  indeed,  renewed  assurance  that,  "the  rule  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  off  the  earth!" 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  while  American  common  schools 
in  the  past  were  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present  demand  new  methods.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our 
history  and  indeed  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1870,  the  education  given 
by  the  public  schools  accomplished  its  purpose  passibly  well.  So  large 
was  the  unoccupied  territory,  so  great  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration, 
mostly  of  unskilled  laborers,  that  the  demand  for  American  m^chants, 
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managers,  overseers,  for  men  intelligent  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  jnst  the  kind  of  men  that  our  schools  were  established 
to  educate,  and  just  the  kind  that  they  did  and  do  turn  out,  was  large 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  production  of  the  schools. 

The  coming  on  of  the  great  war  and  the  subsequent  era  of  business 
activity  and  speculation  deferred  for  some  years  the  discovery  by  the 
people  tliat  the  demand  for  this  product  of  the  schools  was  lessening 
rapidly ;  and  that  new  demands  were  being  made  and  about  to  grow 
argent,  which  the  schools  were  never  designed  to  supply. 

The  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
was,  to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  a  great  object  lesson,  and  the 
one  thing  it  taught  above  all  others  was,  that  for  some  reason,  the  cit- 
izens of  this  model  republic,  with  all  their  boasts  and  all  their  firee  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  were  far  Inferior  to  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  European  and  Asiatic,  in  all  those  industries  into  which  the  art 
element  enters  ]  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  American 
public  had  an  opportunity  to  see  into  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  man  this  element  does  enter.  It  is  a  truth,  for  us  an  en- 
couraging truth,  that  the  re-entrance  of  this  art  element  into  many 
Enropean  manufeM^tures  dates  back  hardly  three  decades,  for  the  ex- 
ample of  medieval  art  workers  had  been  long  forgotten.  The  lesson  of 
hamility  taught  to  our  people  in  1876  at  Philadelphia,  was  taught  to  the 
English  people  in  1851  at  Hyde  Park. 

Now  England  teaches  it  to  us,  with  emphasis,  but  the  example  of 
England  is  to  us  full  of  encouragement,  for  the  steps  by  which  in  less 
than  thirty  years  she  has  come  out  of  barbarism,  so  far  as  her  art  man- 
ufactures were  concerned,  into  the  splendor  of  her  present  perfection, 
are  easily  seen  and  are  perfectly  suited  for  our  adoption.  What  England 
has  done,  we  can  do,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  better  the 
instruction;  since,  in  the  prevalent  systems  of  public  schools  throughout 
the  country,  the  United  States  has  better  facilities  for  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  Industrial  Art  Training,  than  had  England  in  1851. 

We  will  pass  by  this  particular  phase  of  our  subject  for  the  moment, 
to  consider  some  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  conditions 
we  have  noted.  When  the  prolific  germs  of  our  present  school  systems 
were  first  planted,  we  were  but  a  few  scattered  colonists  on  the  borders 
of  an  unoccupied  continent;  the  wonders  of  steam  transportation  and 
the  marvels  of  electrical  communications  have  since  revolutionized  the 
world  in  countless  ways.    The  great  war  of  secession,  and  the  conse- 
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quent  waste  of  resoarces  have  pat  upon  this  coantry  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion which  woald  not  have  been  laid  upon  it  in  a  century  of  peace. 
In  other  words,  by  the  war  aJone  this  country  has  aged  a  century  since 
1860. 

Owing  to  these  two  great  causes,  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  not  have  come  upon  us  for  another  century,  if  the 
Nineteenth  Century  had  been  no  more  prolific  of  inventions  than  was 
the  Eighteenth. 

The  inartistic  American  worker  now  finds  that  cost  of  living  and 
pressure  of  comx)etition  have  both  increased,  while  his  markets  have 
lessened ; — his  expenses  increase  while  sales  decrease. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  burden  caused  by  the  waste  of  war  which 
at  once  gives  to  us  many  of  the  disadvantages  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  have  struggled  under,  and  to  escape  from  which,  so  many  of 
their  citizens  fled  to  this  new,  unburdened  land.  Our  laborers  must 
hereafter  toil  many  days  each  year,  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  This  means  so  much  less  of  clothes,  of  food,  of  comfort 
to  each  working  man  and  his  children  throughout  this  whole  country. 
This  war  tax  on  labor  is  not  realized  because  it  is  collected  so  indirectly; 
nor,  at  the  moment,  is  the  pressure  felt  particularly;  but  it  is  an  active, 
potent  force  all  the  same,  and  presses  on  every  producer  and  on  every 
consumer. 

Nothing  so  shows  the  innate  strength,  productiveness  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  rapidity  of  pajrment  of  this  war  debt  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  has  been  lessened.  In  making  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  they 
have  a  chronic  state  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for  war  more  costly  still, 
the  United  States  has  no  such  need  of  taxation  and  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of  communication  and  of  transporta- 
tion have  bridged  the  barriers  with  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty 
had  encompassed  our  continent,  in  order  that  the  American  laborer  and 
artisan  might  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  longer  any  Atlantic  or  Pacific;  the  choicest  production  of  Europe's 
workmen  can  be  put  in  our  stores  within  fourteen  days,  and  the  products 
of  the  skilled  workmen  of  China,  Japan  and  <  farthest  Ind'  can  be  sold  in 
our  streets  within  sixty  or  ninety  days  from  the  time  they  are  ordered. 

What  does  this  mean? — It  means  that  our  laboring  population,  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  load  of  taxation  which  has  been  laid  on  them  by 
reason  of  the  debt  incurred  in  defense  of  the  Union,  must  also  work  in 
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competition  with  the  laborers  of  the  whole  world,  living  in  conntries 
where  they  need,  or  desire,  less  than  our  workers  demand. 

Demagogues  are  fond  of  talking  about  the  dangers  to  our  workmen 
irom  the  competition  of  the  ^  pauper'  labor  of  the  world.  The  Centen- 
nial showed  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  labor  with  which  we  have  to 
compete,  the  labor  we  have  to  dread,  is  the  ^  skilled^  labor  of  the  world. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  what  all  this  talk  about  laborers,  and  manu- 
factures, and  oceans,  and  steam  navigation,  and  electric  telegraphs, 
and  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion of  why  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  public  schools  T 

It  has  just  this  to  do  with  it,  that  it  shows  that  the  con<litions  which 
are  to  be  met  by  the  coming  citizen  who  is  now  having  his  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  are  so  absolutely  changed  from  the  conditions  which 
the  schools  were  organized  to  meet,  that  they  utterly  fail  in  their  purpose. 
Now,  if  the  public  schools  are  to  do  for'  the  children  what  they  have 
done  for  their  parents,  that  is,  fit  them  to  be  useful,  industrious,  and 
self-supporting,  as  well  as  orderly  citizens,  the  training  the  child  re- 
ceives in  them  must  be  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
lie  is  to  live. 

The  schools  at  present  give  a  simple  literary  training  and  little  else. 
The  boy  and  girl,  learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  something,  let  us  hope, 
of  geography,  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  sciences.  Well,  how 
will  that  fit  the  millions  of  American  laboring  men  and  women,  for 
practically  all  men  and  women  in  this  world  must  work,  to  hold  their 
u7n  in  the  competition  with  the  skilled,  carefully  trained  workmen  of 
the  whole  world,  which  has  been  brought  to  their  doors, — which  meet^s 
yoQ  at  the  door  of  every  shop  you  enter  t 

In  considering  this  problem  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  American 
labor,  not  only  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  profitable  employment 
vhich  the  making  of  these  artistic  goods  would  afford;  but,  in  addition, 
pays  all  the  cost  of  the  foreign  art  products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Look  into  the  shop  windows  of  our  great  cities,  mark  there  how 
iiiany  beaotifol  objects  you  see  that  you  first  saw  at  the  Centennial,  and 
then  ask  yourself  how  do  they  come  here  T  How  are  they  paid  for  T 
Who  gets  the  money  t  These  are  all  questions  whose  answers  are  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion.  They  come  on  foreign  ships;  they  are  paid 
for  by  the  toil  of  American  workmen;  the  foreign  sailor,  the  foreign 
workmen,  and  the  foreign  merchant  get  the  money  for  their  production 
^UKi  tninsportatioo,  and  our  workmen  are  idle  for  ^ant  of  the  work ;  our 
coQntiy  is  the  poorer  for  all  that  we  buy  but  ought  to  make.  ^  , 
a  Ex.  209 IX  9' '^^^  by  LjOOg  le 
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If  foreign  artisans  and  artists  are  to  make  all  the  objects  which  taste 
demands,  and  are  to  supply  this  growing  craving  of  the  American  people 
for  works  of  beauty ;  if  our  domestic  arts  and  manufactures  are  to  be 
destroyed,  as  our  commerce  has  been,  by  the  substitution  of  foreign  for 
native  capital  and  labor ;  then,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  labor  in 
the  United  States  must  be  degraded  to  the  coarser  employments. 

The  Centennial  forced  the  solution  of  this  inevitable  problem  on  as 
somewhat  faster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  come;  for  the* Centen- 
nial created  in  the  community  at  large,  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  objects  of  taste  and  beauty.  The  question  now  pressing 
for  solution  is,  will  the  American  people  train  up  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  to  produce  these  articles,  or  will  the}'  condemn  them  to  the 
thankless  life  of  unskilled  laborers  T 

This  is  the  great  question  which  is  debated,  consciously  or  uncon- 
Bciously,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  under  consideration. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  boys  bred  in  the  common  schools  of 
America  shall  be  willing,  or  shall  be  forced  by  stern  necessity,  to  be- 
come mere  beasts  of  burden ;  such  as  were  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  slaves 
of  America  and  such  as  are  still  large  numbers  of  the  peasants  of  En- 
rope  !  Such  labor  is  unworthy  a  thinking  being.  Such  labor  impover- 
ishes a  country,  because  nothing  is  so  unprofitable  for  a  community, 
however  profitable  it  may  appear  to  be  for  an  individual,  as  the  enforced 
and  wasteful  labor  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

That  which  makes  labor  honorable,  which  gives  dignity  to  toil,  is  just 
that  which  differentiates  a  man  from  a  brute, — the  application  of  mind  to 
labor !  And,  owing  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Nature,  the  reign  of  Law, 
which  runs  through  the  universe  and  pervades  alike  the  least  and  the 
greatest;  it  follows,  that  just  in  the  degree  that  mind  goes  into  the  work, 
just  in  that  proportion  the  value  placed  by  the  world  upon  the  product  of 
that  labor  is  increased. 

As  inventions  add  value  to  products  and  create  wealth  for  individuals 
and  communities,  so  Art,  likewise,  enhances  values  and  increases  wealth. 
Labor  is  honored  when  brains  are  added  to  toil.  The  worker  is  paid  just 
in  proportion  as  he  puts  thought  and  skill  into  his  \«ork. 

That  piece  of  marble  cost  a  few  dollars  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cutting 
it  out  of  the  quarry  and  dragging  it  to  Florence,  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago;  Michel  Angelo  struck  it  a  few  blows  with  a  chisel  and  its  valne  is 
priceless ;  and  men  go  on  pilgrimages  over  lands  and  seas,  just  to  be 
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permitted  to  look  at  it !  Baphael  makes  a  few  strokes  of  a  brash  on  a 
few  square  inches  of  canvas ;  and  kings  contend  for  its  possession. 

Nor  is  this  only  because  the  artist  is  dead,  and  the  works  have  been 
famoasfor  centories.  Living  men  to-day;  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Alma 
Tadema,  Millais,  Holman  Hant,  and  nnmbers  of  other  artists  in  London 
and  Paris,  are  paid  thousands  and  thousands  for  work  which  costs  them 
bat  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  labor. 

To  consider  the  results  of  genius  and  skill  when  applied  to  other 
thlDgs,  than  to  such  chefs-cPcBUvre  of  artistic  genius ;  that  bit  of  steel 
costs  but  a  few  cents,  the  watch  spring  maker  takes  it  and  when  his 
thoaght,  that  is,  his  skill,  has  been  applied  to  it,  the  same  bit  of  steel  is 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  That  lump  of  crude  clay  is  worth  perhaps 
oDe  cent,  but  the  potter  puts  it  on  his  wheel,  and  soon  it  grows  under 
the  deft  touch  of  his  forming  hand  into  a  shape  of  beauty ;  more  mind 
is  added  to  it,  and  it  glows  with  color ;  the  fiery  furnace  tries  its  en- 
darance,  aqd  makes  it  a  joy  forever;  and  the  money,  that  the  toiling 
drudge,  with  his  shovel  or  his  hoe,  could  not  win  in  a  long  year  of  labor, 
is  cheerfully  paid  for  that  lump  of  clay  plus  the  thought  that  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a  senseless  clod  to  the  thing  of  beauty  that  is  to  make 
glad  generations  of  art-loving  men.  It  was  a  painful  and  slow  task  to 
pick  the  seeds  from  the  cotton, — so  slow  and  so  tiresome,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  whose  product  now  clothes  mankind,  was  about  to  be 
abandoned,  when  a  boy,  who  had  been  in  a  New  England  school, 
t^hanced  to  see  the  clumsy,  profitless  toil,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  rid  of  this  brute  work ;  the  result  was  the  cotton  gin, 
by  the  invention  of  which,  that  one  man  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  wealth  of  his  country.  The  common  sewing  needle  is  a  very  ser- 
viceable httle  instrument  and  itself  the  result  of  the  application  of 
thought  and  skill  to  the  crude  iron ;  but  a  boy  in  Kew  England  saw  the 
latent  possibilities  of  that  shining  little  bit  of  steel,  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sewing  machine  by  showing  all  the  world  how  to  do  it.  It 
was  a  very  simple  thing  when  he  had  once  put  the  eye  of  the  needle  in 
its  point,  bat  it  added  immense  sums  to  the  world's  wealth,  besides  en- 
ricbing  its  inventor. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  recount  the  numberless  stories  of  in- 
ventions, the  application  of  mind  to  matter,  with  a  mere  view  to  utility. 
In  this  field  of  activity  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  unrivalled. 

In  fitting  their  pupils  for  this  kind  of  development,  by  training  their 
intellects,  for  these  inventions  are  the  outcome  of  minds  trained  to  think, 
the  common  schools  have  given  in  the  past,  efiSeieut  edacatioiu 
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We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  it  is  partly  due  to  this  very 
fecandity  of  invention,  especially  as  applied  to  the  facilities  of  traus 
portation  and  rapid  commonication,  inventions  relating  to  the  uses  of 
steam  and  electricity,  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful 
revelation  of  the  world's  industries ;  and  find  ourselves  laboring  under 
difficulties  which  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools  as  heretofore 
directed,  does  not  fit  the  pupils,  the  future  working  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  to  meet. 

To  recapitulate:  First.  Owing  to  the  waste  and  cost  of  th«  straggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  we  are  burdened  with  a  great  national 
debt.  This  means  that  more  work  of  the  laborer  must  go  to  the  use  of 
the  State  to  pay  the  interest  and  finally  the  principal  of  that  debt  and 
less  to  his  family  3  either  he  must  be  made  more  productive,  or  he  him- 
self and  his  family  will  inevitably  grow  poorer  and  deteriorate. 

Secondly.  The  improvements  in  steam  transportation,  etc.,  bring  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  most  distant  nations,  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  the  American,  in  his  home  markets. 

Thirdly.  The  wonderful  advance  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
beauty  of  all  manufactures,  in  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  and  in  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  our  workmen  to  compete  with  these  foreign  workers 
in  foreign  markets,  in  the  things  they  can  make;  while  there  are  whole 
classes  of  manufactures  which  as  yet  Americans  do  not  make  at  all. 

Fourthly.  The  Centennial  so  informed  our  own  people  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  productions  of  other  countries,  as  to  make  them  dis 
satisfied  with  the  lack  of  beauty  in  those  of  our  own,  so  that  our  native 
workmen  find  to  their  surprise  that  their  handiwork  is  of  no  esteem ; 
the  public  demand  the  work  of  the  foreign  artisans  because  it  possesses 
the  artistic  qualities  which  are  lacking  in  the  home  products. 

The  American  worker  thus  unexpectedly  finds  that  a  most  unwelcome 
and  dangerous  competitor  has  invaded  the  stronghold  that  he  thought 
invincible ; — the  home  market.  Outri vailed  abroad,  neglected  at  home, 
where  shall  the  inartistic  American  producer  turn  to  find  customers 
for  his  unlovely  wares  t 
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The  changed  relations  of  Labor  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States— Efforts  of  other 
natlona  to  meet  the  difflonlties — The  American  people  not  yet  aroused  to  the  situa- 
tion — Wealth  of  the  United  States  in  raw  material  requisite  for  art  industries  shown 
at  the  Centennial — This  country  most  continue  to  develop  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, if  it  is  to  retain  any  rank  among:  civilized  nations  —  Power  abides  with 
a  scientific  and  a  manufacturing,  not  witn  a  merely  agricultural  people  —  How 
introduction  of  elementary  industrial  art  training  in  public  schools  will  aid  the 
solution  of  the  problem  —  The  economic  test  a  proper  one  —  The  refining,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  the  proposed  study  —  The  presentation  of  the  vase  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  the  poet's  tribute  to  the  artist  workers  in  silver. 

The  changes  that  have  been  here  so  briefly  recited,  began  to  develop 
in  the  TJnited  States  as  recently  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  and  have  since  grown  with  ever  increasing  rapidity,  receiving  their 
most  evident  impulse  from  the  Centennial. 

As  has  been  shown,  a  similar  revolution  in  all  the  industriul  arts  has 
been  long  in  progress  in  Europe ;  and  the  nations  are  eagerly  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  train  up  skilled  artists  and  artisans,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  taste,  and  wide  spread  intelligence.  Their 
efforts,  in  these  directions  are  comprehensive  and  unc^^asing.  The 
nations  of  Europe  begin  with  the  children,  and  in  England,  in  Belgium, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in  Eussia,  all  manner 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  training  skilled  artistic 
workmen  by  beginning  with  the  definite  education  of  young  children, 
are  actively  in  progress. 

This  increased  activity  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  in 
initiating  the  direct  educational  training  of  the  people  in  artistic  indus- 
tries, was  marked  by  the  founding  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  public 
museams;  in  which  were  collected  such  examples  of  mediaeval  art  work- 
manship as  could  be  procured.  The  model  of  these  new  institutions 
was  evidently  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Important  museums 
of  this  class  were  founded  in  Vienna,  in  1864;  in  Berlin  in  1866;  in 
Nuremberg,  in  1868;  in  Weimer,  and  in  Dresden,  in  1869;  in  Leipsic, 
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in  Hambnrgy  and  in  Pesth,  in  1874.  While  in  Stattgart,  Gotha,  Co< 
logDe,  Mayence^  Darmstadt,  Karlsrahe,  Manicb,  Salsborg,  Bambarg, 
and  Augsbnrg,  smaller  mnseams  of  the  same  class  have  been  formed 
daring  the  past  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  Oermany  had  some  three 
hundred  technical  indostrial  schools  in  operation  and  Austria  had  about 
one  hundred;  while  in  both  countries  industrial  drawing  was  commonly 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  Full  accounts  of  many  of  these 
schools  and  museums  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally roused  to  the  pressing  importance  of  providing  such  training  as 
shall  prepare  the  new  generation  to  cope  with  the  changed  conditions 
of  industry.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Europe  have, 
for  several  years,  been  making  e^ery  effort  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions ;  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  sporadic 
instances,  the  common  school  education  of  the  children  goes  placidly 
on  in  the  old  ruts.  In  a  few  wide  awake  towns  and  cities,  there  is  some 
interest  manifested  and  some  effort  made,  to  begin  to  meet  this  new  in- 
dustrial warfare  by  introducing  the  new  methods  of  <! rilling  and  equip- 
ping the  industrial  armies ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are,  as  yet, 
indifferent  to  the  situation,  though,  while  they  may  not  know  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  problem,  they  are  conscious  that  for  some  reason  it  is  more 
difficult  than  it  was  years  ago,  for  the  American  school  boy  to  enter 
upon  a  prosperous  career;  formerly  industry  and  integrity,  were  all  the 
capital  needed,  now,  these  alone,  essential  as  they  ever  must  be,  no  longer 
suffice,  for  an  amount  of  definite  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  then 
undreamed  of,  are  also  requisite. 

In  view  of  the  facts  recited,  is  it  strange  that  complaints  have  arisen 
that  the  public  schools  no  longer  give  the  training  needed  to  equip  the 
young  citizen  for  the  business  of  life  t 

What  is  needed  I  It  seems  too  clear  a  proposition  to  waste  time  in 
its  demonstration,  that  if  the  United  States  are  hereafter  to  hold  rank 
among  the  productive,  powerful  and  cultured  nations  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  by  such  a  development  of  her  abundant  natural  resources,  (these  were 
fiilly  shown  to  the  world  at  the  Centennial,  and  the  fact  that  they  wei*e 
amply  sufficient  for  all  needs  was  conceded,)  as  shall  not  only  enable  her 
to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but 
as  shall  cause  other  nations  to  seek  her  productions  in  exchange.  No 
fact  in  political  economy  is  so  well  settled  as  that  the  exporters  of  raw 
material  receive  but  little  over  the  bare  cost  of  its  production,  for  th^ 
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evident  reason  that  otherwise  the  consomers  wonld  produce  it  them- 
selves, instead  of  baying  it ;  it  is  the  manufacture  of  raw  material,  the 
patting  mind  into  it,  that  enriches  a  people. 

From  an  agricultural  community,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
most,  of  necessity,  with  accelerated  strides  become  more  and  more  a 
manufiacturing  people ;  such  is  the  world's  development  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  clear  the  manufactures  must  become  more  and  more  artis- 
tic, that  is,  they  must  possess  the  art  quality. 

The  wearisome  monotony  of  countless  repetitions  of  machine  made 
ugliness,  will  no  longer  be  endured  by  a  people  who  have  once  seen 
what  infini^  variety  and  beauty  is  possible,  when  Art  inspires  handi- 
craft and  idealizes  industry. 

In  this  fact  lies  our  hope,  for  the  essential  quality  of  Art  forever  di- 
vorces it  from  machinery.  The  machine  itself  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  profoundest,  subtilest  thought  ^  may  be  a  work  of  art  in  the  truest 
sense }  but  the  products  of  that  machine, — save  only  as  the  term  ''  ma- 
chine" may  be  technically  applied  to  the  limited  class  of  the  simpler  me- 
chanical aids  to  expression ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
the  diisel  of  the  sculptor ; — must  needs  lack  the  very  quality  which  the 
term  ^<  art,"  implies.  The  more  wonderfiil  the  machine,  the  nearer  au- 
tomatic in  its  complex  action,  the  less  the  art  quality  of  its  products ; 
because,  in  the  addition  of  mind  to  matter,  the  patient  weaving  of  the 
thought  into  the  fabric,  the  skilful  hammering  of  some  conception  of 
strength,  or  grace,  or  beauty,  out  from  the  malleable  metal ;  the  careful 
chipping  off  the  rude  envelope  of  stone  from  the  tender  form  which  the 
eye  of  the  inspired  artist  has  seen  there  imprisoned  in  the  marble ;  in 
each  and  all  the  multifarious  processes  known  to  Art,  whereby  the  ideal 
is  embodied  in  the  real,  the  creative  soul  counts!  The  human  worker 
is  the  one  essential  factor. 

The  man  stands  erect;  differentiated  by  this  single  power  of  creative 
expression,  from  all  other  known  animate  or  inanimate  existences.  By 
this  one  aet,  the  artisan  becomes  the  artist ;  the  toiler  a  creator ;  the 
slave  a  freeman;  thus  work  becomes  joy  I 

*'  The  labor  we  delight  in  x>hysics  pain  "  said  wise  Shakespeare  long 
ago. 

In  this  world  all  men  and  women  must  work ;  it  is  the  law  of  life,  the 

only  path  of  progress.    The  only  choice  given,  is,  shall  your  work  be 

good  work,  work  that  you  love,  work  that  helps  you  and  helps  the 

world;  or,  shall  it  be  bad  work,  slave's  work — debasing,  hopeless  toil, 

wch  as  now,  for  millions  of  men  and  women,  robs  life  of  all  J^^JX^^q  jp 
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How  shall  the  school  children  of  this  fifty  millions  of  people  be  taught, 
so  as  to  give  them  joy  in  their  work? 

What  then  shall  be  done?  The  rational  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  courses  of  study  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  needed  training  can  be  given. 

It  no  longer  suffices  that  the  child  can  read  his  own  language,  it  has 
become  essential  that  he  should  also  comprehend  the  universal  language, 
the  language  of  drawing;  that  he  should  readily  read  and  write  that 
language,  that  he  should  learn  if  possible  to  think  in  that  language,  so 
that  he  himself  may  be  able  to  design  and  create,  as  well  as  to  fit  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  designs  and  creations  of  others;  more  than  this, 
it  is  desirable  that  his  fingers,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  shall  be  trained,  that 
he  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  use  of  implements,  and  shall  be  taaght 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  purpose,  for  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  everything,  and  the  pains  and  time  necessary  to  be 
expended  in  acquiring  an  education  are  greatly  lessened  if  the  ])upil 
has  to  unlearn  nothing.  Can  these  new  demands  be  met  by  the  public 
schools?    Undoubtedly  they  can. 

This  reply  may  be  given  unhesitatingly  since  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  England  in  1851,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  this  problem  of 
how  best,  and  most  speedily,  to  create  a  population  of  trained  artisans 
to  recover  for  her  the  supremacy  she  had  unwittingly  lost. 

England  solved  this  problem  successfully.  How  did  she  do  it  ?  She 
did  it  by  beginning  at  once  to  teach  industrial  art  to  the  children,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  provided,  by  every  conceivable  method,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  growing  and  adult  artisans. 

The  history  of  this  bloodless  war  is  as  interesting  as,  and  far  more 
instructive  than,  many  a  chapter  of  her  history  which  details  the  stories 
of  foreign  conquest.  England  had  then  no  such  sufficient  machinery 
at  her  hand  as  we  in  these  United  States  now  possess  in  our  universal 
system  of  public  schools. 

And  again  it  may  be  asked  supposing  that  your  wishes  have  been 
acceded  to,  and  that  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  have  been 
taught,  as  you  desire,  so  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  qualified  to  become 
producers  in  the  artistic  industries,  where  and  how  shall  they  find  em- 
ployment?   Who  is  to  buy  the  works  they  maket 

In  reply  we  may  be  permitted  to  also  ask  do  not  shoemakers  wear 
shoes,  and  tailors  garments  T  Do  not  carpenters  live  in  houses,  and 
bakers  eat  bread  !    Every  new  industry  makes  its  own  consumers,  and 
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civilization,  does  it  not  reveal  itself  by  the  new  wants  it  discovers  foi 
mant 

Man  the  unsatisfied,  ever  craving  animal,  who,  when  life  is  assured, 
wants  comfort;  and,  comfort  once  attained,  demands  luxury.  Whose 
wants  are  as  illimitable  as  is  the  immortality  to  which  he  aspires. 

This  f^reat  army  of  future  producers  of  the  beautiful  results  of  art 
applied  to  industry,  are  also  to  constitute  the  great  body  of  consumers 
of  these  articles.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools 
the  value  of  drawing,  the  charm  of  artistic  combinations  of  color,  the 
ease  with  which  the  articles  of  common  use  can  be  made  attractive  in- 
stead of  repulsive,  will  no  longer  be  content  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
ngliness. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  taught  the  people  of  this  country  how 
beauty  enriches  all  the  appliances  of  life ;  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
common  schools  will  teach  their  children  how  things  are  to  be  made  beau- 
tiful, and  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  home  missionaries  of  the 
beautiful  will  create  every  where  such  a  demand  for  the  element  of  art 
iu  all  manufactures,  that  they  will  compel  the  manufacturers  to  seek  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  or,  to  yield  their  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

When  the  manufacturers  look  for  the  skilled  workmen  who  alone  can 
enable  them  to  enter  into  this  competition  successfully,  behold  here  are 
the  youth  from  whom  they  can  be  speedily  made,  in  the  army  of  bright 
boya  and  girls,  whom  the  public  schools,  by  educating  their  eyes  and 
lingers,  have  thus  fitted  to  become  self-sustaining  producers. 

In  a  far  shorter  time  than  was  required  in  England,  America  can,  if 
>he  80  elect,  step  into  the  front  rank  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  economic  test  is  a  just  criterion.  Whether  training  in  industrial 
art  will  repay  its  cost  to  the  community  is  a  pertinent  question ;  if  it  will 
not,  then  it  ought  to  be  condemned. 

If  I  have  given  so  much  time  to  demonstrating  the  money  value  of 
this  study,  if  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Art  "  is  the  Goddess  Great,'' 
and  to  have  joined  those  who  only  see  in  her  <<  the  milch  cow  of  the  field," 

*'  Who  only  seek  to  calculate 
Just  bow  mach  huiier  sho  trill  yield/' 

it  has  been  in  a  willingness  to  meet  objectors  upon  their  own  ground. 
We  m^  perhaps  think  it  a  low  ground,  but  it  is,  after  all,  by  a  sure  in- 
stinct that  the  public  demands  of  any  innovation  that  it  shall  pay,  pay 
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iu  tho  lowest,  the  pecuniary  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  the  sentimen 
tal  sense ;  for  sach  is  the  consistent  onity  that  pervades  this  ordered 
universe,  that,  that  which  is  best  estbetically,  is  best  economically. 
If  this  study  of  industrial  art  is  really  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  If  it  has 
a  right  to  enter  in  to  the  prescribed  course  of  our  public  schools,  it  must 
be  because  it  will  repay  to  the  community  all  its  cost;  because  it  will 
enable  the  children  to  earn  more  money  when  they  take  their  place  in 
the  ranks  of  producers  than  they  could  without  it. 

That  it  will  do  this,  I  submit,  has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  England ;  so  that,  upon  the  ground  of  economical 
expediency,  its  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  required  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 

Assuming  this  point  as  settled,  let  us  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
claims  of  this  new  study  on  other  grounds.  Let  us  look  at  its  educating, 
refining  influence. 

Based  as  it  is  upon  geometry,  it  gives  exactness  to  the  thought,  as 
well  as  requires  it  of  the  eye  and  hand.  Compelling  the  eye  to  close 
observation  it  teaches  it  to  see,  and  behold  a  new  world  opens  before 
the  hitherto  heedless  child,  who  is  thus  endowed  with  the  perception  of 
natural  beauty ;  a  gift  that  will  enrich  and  gladden  all  his  after  life. 
For  him,  there  is  everywhere,  now  first  apparent,  the  exceeding  and 
marvellous  wealth  of  varied  beauty  which  abides  in  the  forms  of  exter- 
nal nature.  The  curving  branches  of  the  wide  spreading  elm  or  the 
drooping  willow,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  upspringing  flower,  the 
softened  lines  of  the  sloping  hill  side,  and  the  grand  masses  of  the  ma- 
jestic mountains,  as  they  lift  themselves  sublimely  toward  the  heavens, 
all  these,  have  for  him  a  meaning,  and  a  joy,  never  before  suspected. 
He  has  become  apprehensive  of  the  significance  of  form,  and  at  once  his 
eyes  are  opened  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  His  education  iu 
art  progresses  and  he  is,  in  dae  course,  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  color, 
he  begins  to  observe  colors,  to  discriminate  tints,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
he  discovers  that  all  nature  is  vocal  with  these  tell-tale  hues.  The 
clouds  speak  to  him  with  a  thousand  tender  or  threatening  tones,  the 
sky  appeals  to  him  by  day  and  by  night ;  the  spring  softly  whispers  her 
coming,  in  those  faintest  flushes  of  color  that  make  tremulous  the 
boughs  of  the  leafless  trees,  that  had  ever  before  seemed  to  him  bare 
and  barren ;  every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  every  slightest  change 
of  hue,  every  subtlest  blending  of  tint,  has  now  for  him  a  meaning  and  a 
charm  ineftable.    Day  by  day,  during  the  long  procession  of  the  months, 
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he  walks  through  palace  halls  hang  with  hangings  more  splendid  than 
tapestries  of  Tyrian  dyes ;  he  gazes  on  forms  whose  grandearand  beauty 
mock  the  sublimest  efforts  of  builder  and  sculptor ;  he  looks  upon  colors, 
whose  hues  outglow  the  canvases  of  the  painter,  and  defy  the  subtlest 
skill  of  his  art. 

What  passages  of  eloquence  hare  been  uttered  over  the  wealth  of 
companionship  into  which  he  was  ushered  who  had  been  taught  to  read ; 
in  whose  hand  had  been  placed  the  key  that  unlocks  the  garnered  treas- 
ures of  man's  wisdom  recorded  in  books ;  but  what  description  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  for  an  instant  rival  the  reality? 

Into  what  more  august  presence  is  he  ushered,  with  what  divine  com- 
panionship is  he  endowed,  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen,  and 
who  has  been  taught  to  see  the  ineffable  and  inexhaustible  beauties  of 
the  works  of  the  Divine  Artist  t  Life  for  him,  henceforth,  can  never  be 
lonely  or  ignoble,  he  is  free  of  all  the  boundless  domain  of  Nature  I 

This  study,  then,  opens  to  the  wealth  of  external  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other,  it  opens  the  halls  of  history,  and  rebuilds,  to  the 
youthful  imagination,  the  temples  and  palaces,  of  the  past. 

The  works  of  man  appeal  to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  knowledge, 
as  do  the  works  of  nature ;  he  looks  upon  them  with  an  intelligent  eye, 
and  they  open  to  him  their  stores  of  knowledge.  Mediseval  Europe, 
Borne,  Greece,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India,  all  appeal  to  him  from  the 
remote,  speechless  centuries. 

Those  historical  forms  of  Art,  those  established  orders  of  Architect- 
ure, which  he  draws  upon  the  school  blackboard,  are  so  many  windows, 
through  which  the  student  looks  upon  the  past  as  from  a  watch  tower. 
To  know  history  is  no  longer  simply  to  be  familiar  with  what  men  of 
the  past  have  said,  bat  it  is  to  see  what  they  have  done, — what  their 
builders  builded,  and  their  artists  wrought. 

Thus,  then,  this  new  study  is  the  vestibule  through  which  the  aspirant 
may  enter  the  grandest  temples  of  knowledge.  Opening  both  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  of  the  works  of  man,  is  not  its 
daim  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  of  education,  however  elementary 
or  however  advanced,  fully  established  f 

There  is  one  suggestion  more.    Is  it  not  worth  while  to  give  to  those 

whose  destiny  in  life  must  be  to  work,  that  training  which  shall  make 

them  most  effective,  and  which  shall  make  their  work  a  joy,  and  their 

lives  happy  and  contented,  instead  of  dark,  gloomy  and  wearisome  f 

In  this  life  which  is  so  brief,  of  which,  at  best,  so  little  remains,  will 
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it  not  be  a  satisfaction  if  oar  labor  is  given  to  Art  that  eudoreSy  rather 
than  to  those  things  which  perish  in  the  using  T 

Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  at  the  Centennial  that  exquisite 
silver  vase,  known  as  the  Bryant  Memorial  vase,  made  by  TifEany  &  Co., 
American  silversmiths,  and  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
American  artists  and  artisans,  and  a  beaatiful  witness  to  the  love  and 
reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for  the  venerable  poet 

Listen  to  his  modest  words  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  presentation  ,- 
words  pregnant  with  truth,  words  that  may  well  be  the  requiem  of  the 
age  of  American  talkers  and  writers,  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  age 
of  American  art : 

^^  My  friends,  we  authors  cultivate  a  short-lived  reputation :  one  gen- 
eration of  us  pushes  another  from  the  stage ;  the  very  language  in  which 
we  write  becomes  a  jargon,  and  we  cease  to  be  read ;  but  a  work  like 
this  is  always  beautiful,  always  admired.  Age  has  no  power  over  its 
charm.  Hereafter  some  one  may  say,  *  This  beautiful  vase  was  made 
in  honor  of  a  certain  American  poet,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  whose 
writings  are  forgotten.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  pains  should 
have  been  taken  to  illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of  one  whose  works  are 
so  completely  unknown  at  the  present  day.'  Thus,  gentlemen  artists,  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  causing  the  memory  of  my  name  to  outlast 
that  of  my  writings."*  So  the  grand  old  poet,  the  artist  in  words,  paid 
his  homage  to  his  fellow  craftsmen,  the  workers  in  silver  I 

<^Art  is  long,  life  is  brief"  said  the  sententious  ancients  3  an  English 
singer,  of  our  own  day,  thus  expresses  the  same  thought : 

*^AU  passes.    Art  alone 

Enduring  stays  to  us ; 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne, 

The  coin  Tiberius." 

*  Edmuud  Waller,  an  English  poet,  in  a  short  poem  entitled  **  Of  English  verse/' 

expressed,  two  centuries  before,  a  like  want  of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  poetry 

written  in  English.    His  words  are  of  interest  also  as  showing  the  opinion  of  his  own 

times,  in  which  poets,  scholars,  and  philosophers  translated  such  works  as  they  desired 

to  perpetuate  into  one  of  the  learned  languages,  then  the  common  tongues  of  European 

scholars. 

"  But  who  can  hope  his  line  should  long 

Last,  in  a  daily  changing  tongue  f 
•  •  *  *  • 

Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek. 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek: 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  overflows. "    ^^ 
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Public  education  in  the  United  States  —  Its  claims  tx>  support  —  The  Present  ever 
indebted  to  the  Past  for  educational  institutions — Consequently  education  is  a 
debt  ever  due  from  the  Present  to  the  Future  —  A  wise  economy  called  for  in  mat- 
ters of  education  as  well  as  in  all  other  public  undertakings  —  This  question  of 
public  expenditure  one  of  due  proportion  to  available  resources  —  The  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  necessitates  changes  in  the  social  surroundings,  and  in 
the  training  of  future  citizens  —  Some  of  the  sources  of  this  immense  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  wealth — Some  of  the  results — The  building  of  the  wonderful  system  of 
railroads  —  Their  function,  as  factors  of  civilization — An  era  of  Display  approach. 
ing — The  Palace  building  age  already  begun. 

The  logical  and  complete  system  of  public  free  education  begin- 
ning in  the  elementary  schools,  progressing  through  graded  grammar 
schools  to  the  High  and  Normal,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, as  adopted  by  many  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union,  has 
been  ably  defended  against  charges  of  injustice  in  that  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  whole  people  by  the  support  of  the  High  schools 
preparatory  to  the  University,  and  of  the  University  itself,  were  bur 
dens  imposed  upon  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  minority.  The 
argument  is  twofold  and  rests  first,  upon  the  primal  necessity  to  a 
country  of  such  institutions  of  high  education,  because  of  the  great 
importance  to  any  community  of  a  class  of  citizens  possessing  high 
culture,  and  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  any  one  who  could  profit 
by  this  culture,  from  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  simply  because 
of  poverty ;  and  secondly,  that  in  providing  these  institutions  there 
was  no  injustice  to  any  class  of  citizens,  because,  while  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  were  numerous,  it  being  the  theory,  that  every  child 
in  the  community  should  be  able  to  find  place  in  a  public  school,  — 
however  far  from  sufficient  this  provision  of  school  houses  may  be  in 
fact, — the  higher  schools  and  the  University  were  relatively  so  few, 
that  there  was  no  real  disproportion  of  facilities  offered  to  burdens 
imposed. 

If  the  argument  were  adduced  that,  in  fact,  very  few  children  of  poor 
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parents  entered  the  higher  schools  or  the  University,  the  reply  might 
justly  be,  that  if  so,  that  proved  nothing  against  the  theory ;  for,  all 
citizens  being  equal  before  the  law,  the  children  of  the  prosperous 
citizen  who  himself  paid  a  proportionately  increased  share  of  taxation, 
were  equally  entitled  to  such  opportunities  of  education  as  might  be 
desired,  with  the  children  of  poor  parents  with  different,  desires. 

In  all  discussion  concerning  the  relations  of  the  public  to  education  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Present  is  ever  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Past  for  institntions  of  learning.  All  education  then, 
especially  that  given  by  incorporated  colleges  and  for  which  students 
pay  tuition,  is  directly  or  indirectly  provided  by  the  public:  not  by  the 
individual  taught. 

It  has  ever  been  the  fact  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  eleemosynary.  They  have  either  been  endowed  by  Soverigns,  or 
States,  by  wealthy  individuals,  or  by  associations  of  citizens,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community ;  it  being  always  and  in  all  lands  recognized, 
that  the  wealth  of  no  single  person  was  equal  to  procuring  for  its  owner 
the  appliances  and  means  requisite  for  the  higher  education.  Prince 
and  Noble,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  have,  equally  and  alike,  been  dependent 
npon  the  bounty  of  Learning  j  have  been  recipients  of  her  gifts.  The 
learned  and  the  liberal  of  all  ages  have  recognized  this  debt  to  Human- 
ity, and  nobly  have  they  responded. 

The  student  of  to-day  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  at  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, however  much  he  may  contribute  from  his  own  personal  re- 
sources towards  the  cost  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  can  never 
free  himself  from  his  obligation  to  those  old  time  benefactors;  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  he  is  a  pensioner  upon  their  bounty.  He  can  only 
liquidate  his  money  debt  by  like  action  which  shall  make  him  a  like 
creditor  of  posterity.  John  Harvard,  Elihu  Yale,  Ezra  Cornell,  Stephen 
Girard,  Johns  Hopkins,  George  Peabody,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Paul  Tnlane, 
are  but  typical  instances,  out  of  an  ever  growing  throng  of  liberal, 
public  spirited  citizens,  who  thus  seek  that  their  good  will  to  man  and 
their  personal  benefactions  shall  long  outlast  the  brief  limits  of  their 
earthly  lives. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  fDunder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  some  respects  the  most  liberal  minded  and  far  seeing  of  America's 
early  statesmen,  stands  as  initiating  in  the  United  States  the  type 
of  the  modem  University,  founded  and  supported  by  the  State,  as  the 
crown  of  its  system  of  public  education. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  passing  allusion  to  ^^^^wSdf^^^-^ 
test  as  to  whether  any,  or  a  limited  as  contrasted  with  a  complete, 
system  of  free  public  education  should  be  provided  by  the  community 
that  there  is  any  purpose  to  here  reopen  that  discussion. 

For  the  matters  we  are  to  consider,  this  question  is  to  be  held  to  have 
been  definitely  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  to  give  to  their  children  the  fullest  and  best  possible  free  educa- 
tion and  training  for  good  citizenship. 

Our  only  purpose  is  to  inquire  first,  how  far  the  merely  literary  train- 
ing which  is  alone  generally  understood  in  considering  this  topic  of 
popular  education,  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  this  recognized  need ;  and 
secondly,  how  far,  by  either  public  or  private  instrumentalities  and 
institutions,  facilities  now  exist  for  the  practical  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  art  training  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
as  the  complement  of  the  present  confessedly  unsatisfactory  methods. 

A  wise  economy  must  be  exercised  in  matters  of  education,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal. 

Under  all  questions  of  public  policy  lies  the  economical  problem; 
for  communities,  or  aggregations  of  individual  citizens,  can  no  more 
indulge  in  expenditure,  however  good  and  desirable  in  themselves  are 
the  objects  for  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means,  than  can  individual  citizens.  Injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  expenditures  prove  alike  disastrous  to  the 
individual  and  the  community;  as  many  an  ambitious  town,  too  early 
emulous  of  city  pavements  and  public  improvements ;  or  county,  over- 
persnaded  by  plausible  advocates  to  unwise  assumption  of  debt  in  aid 
of  some  otherwise  desirable  railroad,  has  learned,  by  bitter  experience, 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Even  sovereign  states  and  their  credi- 
tors have,  in  some  not-soon-tobe-forgotten  instances,  suffered  under 
th*^  burdens  left  as  the  legacies  of  unremunerative  expenditures. 

The  question  then  is,  not  simply  whether  a  given  object  is  desirable 
or  not,  other  things  being  equal ;  but  it  is  whether,  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  it  is  so  desirable  that,  with  due  consideration  of  other 
needs  and  of  the  available  resources  of  that  community,  the  requisite 
expenditure  can  be  wisely  undertaken. 

There  has  been  a  time  in  most  American  communities  when  the  log 
boQse,  for  dwelling  and  for  school  or  church,  was  altogether  the  most 
appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  beautiful,  building. 

It  would  have  been  as  absurd  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  infant 
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settlement,  even  if  by  great  sacrifice  of  other  vital  interests  it  conld 
have  been  accomplished,  to  have  bailt  a  palatial  mansion  for  the  indi- 
vidual, or  an  imposing  edifice  of  imported  stone  or  brick  for  the  school 
or  church ;  as  it  would  be  today,  to  build  upon  a  comer  lot  in  the  faRh- 
ionable  quarter  of  New  York  city,  such  a  hut  of  logs,  as  was  neither 
wanting  in  dignity  nor  utility,  in  the  little  settlement  of  similar  build- 
ings on  the  edge  of  the  frontier  forest! 

This  principle  of  harmony,  of  fitness,  of  proportion,  of  the  due  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  and  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  their  sur- 
roundings, runs  through  all  things  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  and  is 
t|he  key  to  many  a  knotty  problem  of  political  economy.  It  is  the 
golden  rule  in  all  questions  relating  to  works  of  art. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  indicated  by  the  con- 
trast just  drawn  between  the  frontier  log  hut  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
mansion,  which  has  made  imperative  a  re-consideration  of  the  aims,  and 
a  recasting  of  the  methods  of  popular  education. 

Not  since  the  mines  of  Pern  and  Mexico  poured  their  Pactolian  streams 
into  the  coflFers  of  Spain,  has  the  world  witnessed  in  the  case  of  any 
single  nation,  any  such  rapid  aud  immense  increase  of  material  wealth, 
as  has  gone  on  in  these  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years. 

The  sources  of  this  wealth  have  been  so  varied,  the  places  of  its  pro- 
duction and  of  its  concentration,  so  extended  and  so  numerous;  the 
methods  of  its  expenditure  so  infinite  in  variety,  that  its  magnitude  has 
been  hardly  suspected. 

As  European  nations  failed  to  comprehend  the  might  of  the  giant 
power  growing  up  beyond  the  Atlantic,  until  awakened  to  a  realization 
by  the  trampling  of  armed  hosts  whose  tread  shook  a  continent ;  so,  few 
Americans,  boastful  as  we  may  have  been  of  our  progress,  have  at  all 
realized  this  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  concentration  of  enormous 
fortunes  in  single  hands ;  or,  what  immense  powers  lay  concealed  in 
these  thousands  of  miles  of  iron  roads ;  until,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  startling  facts,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  immense  operations, 
by  which  the  men  who  controlled  the  roads,  as  represented  by  a  Scott, 
a  Huntington,  a  Gould,  or  a  Yanderbilt,  were  found  to  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  inland  commerce  of  a  continent,  and  to  number  among 
their  retainers  an  army  of  trained  followers.  In  addition,  through  the 
vast  interests  affected  by  these  lines  of  transportation,  and  the  many 
and  powerful  communities  linked  by  them  in  common  interests,  these 
Kulers  of  Railroads  are  able  to  concentrate  so  large  a  numbeil  of  the 
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members  of  the  Representative  Assemblies  for  any  purpose  they  desire, 
aa  give  to  them  in  Legislatures  and  Congress,  a  power  to  shape  the  leg- 
islation of  the  States,  and  of  the  Nation;  such  as  in  their  own  countries 
few  European  Princes,  or  even  Kings,  can  command  I 

Much  of  this  increase  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  who 
as  laborers  are  wealth-producers,  and  who  in  addition  often  bring  some 
store  of  accumulated  possessions;  much  has  resulted  from  the  discovery 
and  acquisition  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  petroleum,  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  from  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper.  Much 
more  has  been  developed  by  that  fecundity  of  invention  which,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  has  multiplied  the  productiveness  of  labor;  that  labor 
which,  thus  reinforced  by  machinery  and  ingenious  appliances,  has  cal- 
tivated  and  garnered  the  marvellous  crops  of  grass  and  com,  wheat  and 
cotton,  which  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  Much  has  been  absolutely 
created,  by  the  application  of  science  and  ingenuity  to  materials  other- 
wise worthless. 

In  illustration  of  the  boundless  possibilities  existing  in  Nature, 
Emerson  somewhere  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  importance  to 
the  world  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  remarks  that  this  is  but  a  single 
one  of  hundreds  of  individuals  of  that  Kingdom  of  Nature,  each  one 
of  which  is  doubtless  likewise  capable  of  being  of  use  to  man.  In  the 
products  and  in  the  forces  of  nature,  what  powers,  what  secrets,  and 
what  treasures,  await  the  coming  discoverers  and  inventors  I  When 
wood  began  to  fail  for  fuel,  anthracite  coal  was  discovered ; — when  the 
whale  was  almost  exterminated,  petroleum  was  found ;  when  sails  were 
too  slow,  steam  was  applied ;  now  that  steam  proves  a  laggard,  comes 
electricity.  Everywhere  Nature  seems  infinite.  Considering  with  what 
rapidity  from  these  new  sources,  wealth  and  power  has  here  accumu- 
lated, and  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  minds  capable  of  searching 
for  these  hidden  resources  of  Nature,  the  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ments and  of  accumulations  of  resources  dazzle  the  imagination.  In 
this  multiplication  of  powers  and  of  resources  a  single  man  becomes  a 
ho0t. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
luisarpassed  in  fertility  and  marvellons  in  resources,  is  to  be  found 
the  secret  of  this  magic  increase  of  wealth.  Increased  expenditures  are 
the  natural  results  of  this  increase  of  wealth, — this  renders  great  social 
cbanges  inevitable.  Impelled  by  this  enormous  accumulation  of  riches, 
made  possible  by  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  industry,  the  nation  is 
iiow  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
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The  eras  of  the  struggle  for  existence;  of  the  building  of  highways; 
of  armed  contest  for  sectional  control  of  the  national  power ;  all  are 
ended^  the  new  is  just  begun. 

At  last  the  wilderness  has  been  tamed,  the  land  made  fit  for  habita- 
tion, the  rivers  bridged,  the  electric  web  of  wires  woven  all  over  the 
continent,  and  those  most  essential  factors  of  civilization,  the  roads, 
the  great  highways  of  travel  and  traflBc,  have  been  built  Following 
the  sun  in  his  course,  they  lead  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  or,  rivalhng  the 
majestic  rivers,  that  thread  the  continent,— those  inimitable  highways 
of  nature,— and  reaching  out,  with  subtile  instinct,  for  the  i)rofuse 
spoils  of  the  tropics,  they  bind  the  restless  waves  of  the  great  inland 
seas,  wind-swept  by  northern  breezes,  to  the  sunny  rippling  waters  of 
the  southern  Gulf. 

And  what  roads  I  Straight  to  their  courses;  heeding  no  obstacles, 
conscious  of  no  diflaculties,  they  stretch  far  away  over  prairie  and 
savanna;  along  the  perilous  edge  of  the  ])reeipice,  climbing  the  cliff, 
crawling  up  tho  mountain  side ;  or,  fearlessly  plunging  into  the  dark- 
ness underneath  the  superincumbent  hills;  across  bridges,  whose  mas- 
sive towers,  like  beetling  crags,  frown  upon  the  subject  tides  below, 
while  their  giant  cables  swing  above  the  abyss  with  the  airy  lightness 
and  grace  of  the  spider's  gossamer  filaments ;  or,  on  curving  arches, 
whose  solid  masonry  emulates  the  upspringing  elasticity  of  the  bended 
bow ;  or,  over  skeleton  trestle  work,  built,  story  upon  story,  above  diz- 
zying dei>th8 ;  go  these  wonderful  roads !  They  span  the  river,  they 
leap  the  torrent,  they  rive  the  mountain!  Over  the  Alleghanies; 
across  the  Rockies;  through  the  Sierras  I  Wherever  they  go,  whether 
penetrating  the  primeval  forests  of  the  north,  or  across  deserts  of  sage 
brush  beyond  the  plains,  or  amongst  the  yawning  caOons  and  desolate 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Sierras, — there,  as  by  magic,  towns  and  vil- 
lages spring  up! 

It  is  as  if  the  road  builder  were  the  true  necromancer, — for,  far  be- 
yond the  seas,  among  Bavarian  Highlands,  or  along  flat  Prussian 
plains;  under  the  shiniug  crest  of  Fusyama,  or  by  the  edge  of  the 
China  Sea;  the  peasants  are  filled  with  strange  longing  to  follow  their 
shining  trails.  Wherever  the  slender  lines  may  lead,  there  go  the 
motly  people  from  every  clime,  who  are  crowding  here  to  blend  in  a 
new  civilization,  whose  form  and  whose  outcome,  no  man  can  predict. 
How,  from  any  catalogue  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  could  these  wonder 
ful  roads  be  omitted  f    Surely,  the  rail  of  steel,  in  the  hands  of  a 
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true  road-builder,  is  a  more  potent  wand  of  wealth  than  twisted  branch 
of  witch  hazel,  or  divining  rod  of  Wizard  I 

The  Bomans  are  known  as  the  great  road  builders;  but,  their  mas- 
^ive  highways  were  to  our  lines  of  steel,  as  their  clumsy,  springless 
chariots  to  a  Pullman  car ! 

Thus,  after  mon^  than  two  centuries  of  preparation,  the  works  of  ab- 
solute necessity  have  been  done.  The  past  twenty  years,  during  which 
the  latest  appliances  of  science  have  been  available  for  works  of  con- 
i^tractiouy  have  seen  more  accomplished  in  the  execution  of  these  great 
pubhc  enterprises,  and  in  the  opening  up  of  vast  territories  for  settle- 
ment, than,  under  former  conditions,  could  have  been  done  in  two  hun- 
dred years.    Now  comes  the  era  of  display. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  human  history,  across  whose  stage  have  swept 
in  seeming  interminable  procession,  the  proud  pageants  of  prosperous 
peoples;  Persians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  in  stately  splendor;  Greeks, 
Macedonians,  Somans,  with  tumultuous  blending  of  arts,  and  arms,  and 
laxury ;  the  MedisBval  Kulers  and  Potentates,  the  Lords  of  Italy  and 
S{>ain,  of  France  and  England,  while,  preceding  and  overshadowing 
these  later  monarchs,  we  behold  the  august  presence  of  the  white  robed 
wearers  of  the  triple  crown,  with  their  long  drawn  train  of  Cardinals, 
Emperors  and  Kings,  moving  in  a  more  than  royal  progress. 

And  now,  heralded  by  the  hopes  of  humanity,  symbolized  in  the  col- 
ors of  morning  upon  the  star  sprent  banner  that,  at  its  birth,  was  hailed 
as  the  Aurora  of  the  dawning  day  of  freedom  for  Mankind,  approaches 
with  stately  step.  Earth's  latest  Power,  The  Great  Kepublic ;  whose 
People,  trained  in  the  stern  schools  of  self  denial  and  poverty,  long  inured 
to  work  and  to  war,  now  find  themselves  possessors  of  enormous  resources. 
What  splendors  await  the  beholder !  What  new  scenes  of  luxury  and 
magnificence  are  about  to  be  unrolled ! 

These  vast  fortunes,  not  now  needed  for  the  building  of  railroads, 
wait  for  opix)rtnoities  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  owners ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  enough  to  possess  power,  the  fact  of  its  possession  must 
be  demonstrated  by  its  use.  First,  the  newly  rich  man  seeks  to  show 
his  wealth  by  a  larger  house,  by  finer  equipages,  by  magnificence  in  his 
manner  of  living  and  by  costly  appointments,  then,  as  culture  increases, 
by  the  articles  that  culture  demands. 

The  op]M>rtanitie8  afforded  by  the  accelerating  development  of  the 
refiooroes  of  the  country,  and  by  the  individual  i>os8e8sion  of  such  vast 
fortnnes,  as  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  incredible*  must 
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result  in  great  social  and  economic  changes.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
especial  and  local  causes,  we  consider  the  tendencj'  of  civilized  man  to 
crowd  into  cities;— it  seems  probable  that  the  centering  of  popula- 
tion in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  which,  all  the  world  over,  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  movements  of  population,  during  the  past  few 
decades,  will  go  on  in  the  United  States  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio ; 
and,  also,  that  the  number  of  large  individual  fortunes  will  as  rapidly 
multiply. 

In  these  two  circumstances  we  have  all  the  factors  of  a  remarkable 
development  of  magnificence  in  all  the  surroundings  of  human  society; 
such  as  Spain  saw  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  thousands  of  monas- 
teries and  churches  were  erected  with  palaces  innumerable;  such  as  the 
famous  cities  of  Italy  knew,  during  those  eras  in  which  the  stately 
palaces  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  arose;  when,  throughout  Italy, 
all  the  arts  flourished  with  a  splendor  that  still  dazzles  the  world, 
though  their  chief  treasures  are  scattered,  their  palaces  debased,  and 
their  traditions  almost  forgotten. 

Like  causes  may  ever  be  relied  on  to  produce  like  results.  Given 
the  present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  student  of  History 
could  hardly  fail  to  predict  the  speedy  advent  of  an  era  of  sudden  and 
splendid  art  development. 

By  this,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert,  or  to  imply,  that  High  Art 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  extended  sovereignty,  or  of  great  wealth; 
that  the  richest  and  most  powerful  people  is,  therefore,  the  most  artistic. 
The  contrasting  legacies  left  to  the  race  by  Art  loving  Athens  and  by  all 
conquering,  opulent  Rome,  eternally  disprove  the  fallacy.  Nor,  thirty 
years  ago,  would  a  sight  of  the  ugly  and  monotonous  streets  of  London, 
even  then  the  strong  store  house  of  the  world^s  treasures,  have  aflForded 
arguments  for  any  such  belief. 

The  conditions  to  which  I  do  refer  are  complex ;  first,  patronage  of 
art  and  ownership  of  art  works  has  become  a  fashion  among  the  rich ; 
second,  some  knowledge  of  art  has  been,  and  is  being,  widely  dissem- 
inated among  the  people  of  this  land;  thirdly,  a  great  revival  of  in- 
terest and  activity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  has 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years  all  over  Europe.  Whatever  stirs  the 
thoughts  or  arouses  the  desires  of  Europeans  is  quickly  reflected  in  the 
United  States. 

Art  enthusiasm  is  general,  opportunities  for  training  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  art  are  accessible,  while  remunerative  employment  in  the 
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art  indastries  seeks  the  skilled  worker.  Opubjuce  ia  certain  and  with 
it  vast  expenditures }  these  do  not  secare  the  production  of  good  art, 
bnt  they  afford  it  opportunities  which  in  the  past  were  often  availed  of, 
and  if,  with  the  sensitive  organization  of  the  American  youth,  artists 
worthy  of  the  opportunities  do  not  arise,  to  give  to  America  the  im- 
mortal lustre  of  Art  in  place  of  the  transitory  glory  of  gold ; — it  will  be 
because  the  Bace  here,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 

A  great  advance  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated. The  art  of  architecture  and  the  subsidiary  decorative  arts, 
will  be  first  employed  ;  fashion  will  busy  itself  about  the  adornment  of 
the  person,  the  equipage,  the  table,  and  the  house.  Such  demands  have 
already  arisen  and  must  inevitably  increase,  for  the  Palace  buildiDg  era 
has  begun. 

Long  ago,  in  the  prosperous  maritime  towns  of  Massachusetts,  around 
the  Battery  in  'Sew  York,  on  many  an  hereditary  colonial  estate  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Garoliuas,  there  arose  stately  mansions,  in- 
»pired  by  the  architecture  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  later,  by  the 
classicism  that  followed  in  England,  and  that,  in  America,  was  adopted 
iu  the  design  of  the  early  public  buildings  of  the  nation's  capital  city. 
Later,  the  Mississippi,  as  it  neared  Kew  Orleans,  seemed,  for  an  hun- 
dred miles,  but  a  broad  avenue  lined  by  large  and  imposing  houses, 
seated  each  amidst  carefully  kept  grounds,  while,  in  the  rear,  stretched 
far  away  the  broad  acres  of  the  fertile  plantations ;  these  were  the  fitting 
residences  of  a  class  of  wealthy  proprietors,  who  in  the  surroundings  ol 
their  home  life,  resembled  the  hereditary  landed  nobility  of  monarchical 
countries  living  on  ancestral  estates,  rather  than  any  class  of  their 
own  fellow  citizens  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Still  later,  the 
rich  merchants  of  New  York  gave  to  the  solitary  romantic  wilds  of  the 
Hudson  the  charm  of  human  interest,  by  building,  on  commanding 
sites,  picturesque  castles,  commodious  villas,  and  substantial  Manorial 
Halls;  while,  by  erecting  similar  suburban  dwellings  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  they  gave  to  the  water  approaches 
of  the  city  a  series  of  enchanting  views  of  fair  and  stately  homes, — 
often  as  rural  in  their  surroandings  as  if  far  remote  from  town  or  city. 

Whether  the  traveller,  approaching  the  metropolis,  floated  southward, 
borne  upon  the  smooth  flowing  stream  of  the  mighty  river  debouching 
from  its  far  off  Highland  fastnesses ;  or  first  saw  the  lovely  slopes  of 
Staten  Island,  ever  smiling  welcome  to  incoming  ocean  wanderers ;  or, 
over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  sunlit  Sound,  caught  glimpses  of  the  cool 
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shaded  villas,  nestling  amid  the  willow  embowered  meadows  that  fringe 
the  low  shores,  which  recall  by  their  sylvan  beauty  the  lovely  reaches  of 
Thames  above  Richmond ;  (though  the  sweeping  rush,  beside  the  turfy 
banks,  of  the  tided  waters  that  here  pour  tumultuously  between  the 
ocean  and  the  sonnd,  is  all  unlike  the  placid  smoothness  of  that  his- 
toric stream,  which,  all  unconscious  of  the  tides  and  fleets  of  ocean  it  is 
soon  to  know — still  mirrors  on  its  surface  trees  whose  tremulous  shad- 
ows, in  summers  long  ago,  were  seen  by  poets,  and  lovers,  and  idlers 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  as  now  by  those  of  these  Victorian  days;) 
by  whatever  waters  then,  the  traveller  came  to  the  island  city,  towering 
amid  the  encircling  masts  that  cluster  around  it,  like  the  body  guard 
of  lancers  around  their  sovereign,  he  saw,  on  every  side,  in  these  smil- 
ing homes,  the  indications  of  wealth  and  comfort,  that  befit  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  commercial  city. 

The  changes  that  have  since  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  these  once 
incomparable  approaches,  changes  due  to  pressure  of  population  and 
greed  of  gain,  need  not  now  be  recited ;  while  the  majestic  towers  and 
graceful  outlines  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  may  well  plead  in  extenuation 
of  many  atrocities  and  much  reckless  despoilment  of  sylvan  beauties, 
for,  in  that  noble  chef  (Tceuvre  of  the  engineer,  the  work  of  man  is  in 
harmony  with  the  noble«t  natural  features  of  the  scene. 

In  view  of  the  previous  statement  of  the  lack  in  the  United  States  of 
the  means  of  general  art  culture, — a  lack  hardly  conceivable  to  those 
familiar  only  with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Continental  Europe, — this 
reference  to  American  homes  seemed  due  to  the  truth  that,  hitherto, 
life  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  wholly  barren  of  comfort  or  ele- 
gance, nor  devoid  of  the  appliances  of  wealth,  nor  without  some  suita- 
ble degree  of  decorous  dignity  and  display. 

In  extenuation  of  the  positive  ugliness  that  characterized  the  exter- 
nal architecture  as  well  as  the  household  furniture,  in  vogue  in  Etig- 
land  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  Georges  but  far  into  the  Victo- 
rian era,  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  people  were  then  so  busy 
in  providing  for  the  domestic  comforts,  and  the  various  appliances 
within  the  home  that  diminish  labor  and  add  to  the  ease  of  living, 
that  they  were  oblivious  to  exterior  appearances.  There  is  doubtless 
a  grain  of  truth  in  this,  though  one  wonders  why  it  was  that  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Queen  Anne  architecture  just  now  so  be  praised  here,  should 
there,  so  soon  have  ceased  to  inspire  imitation. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  in  England  of  the  indiflFerence  to  beauty  of 
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sarronndings,  it  was  aagmented  io  America  by  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  works  of  constmction  that  were  needed  in  the  development  of  a 
Tast,  unsettled  territory ;  besides,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that,  de- 
spite their  ]M>litical  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  quondam 
colonists  still  looked  to  England  for  models  for  imitation ;  and  baild- 
ings  and  furniture  were  scrupulously  constructed  after  the  fashions  that 
there  prevailed.  The  ugliness  of  the  Georgian  era  was  faithfully  re- 
peated throughout  the  United  States ;  and,  as  much  of  the  newly  made 
ehiborate  American  furniture  shown  at  the  Centennial  gave  proof,  long 
survived. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  since  the  English  seem  to  have  awakened  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  essential  ugliness  which  pervaded  all  the  works  of  that 
period,  that  Americans  may,  before  long,  be  led  to  discard  it  forever ; 
bnt  one  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a  desire  that  the  fut- 
ure development  of  architecture,  and  of  the  art  industries  in  America, 
may  have  more  sure  foundation  than  is  secured  by  inane  imitiition  of 
any  passing  foreign  fashion. 

Many  Americans  following  the  prevalent  fashion  of  foreign  travel 
have  seen  for  themselves  the  important  part  played  by  Art  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  or,  by  visiting  the  frequent  International  Exhibitions,  held 
from  time  to  time  in  various  countries  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
informed  themselves  as  to  the  extent  and  valae  of  the  myriad  applica- 
tions of  Art  to  Industry.  In  addition  to  whatever  effect  may  result  from 
the  influence  of  this  class  of  travelled  Americans,  the  opportunities 
affbnled  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  to  so  many  un- 
travelled  Americans,  to  see  for  themselves  how  it  was  possible,  in  all 
the  appliances  and  surroundings  of  life,  to  substitute  beauty  for  ugli- 
ness, give  assurance  that  any  such  ignorant  adoption  of  ugliness  can 
hardly  again  become  universal  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  can  a  perception  of  symmetry  and  beauty  become  uni- 
versal, until  definite  instruction  in  the  laws  of  proportion, —  the  laws 
that  surely  underlie  harmonious  beauty, —  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people. 

Although,  as  has  been  here  recorded,  comfortable  and  costly  houses 
▼ere  numerous,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  also  on  estates, 
and  in  suburban  neighborhoods  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
tboogfa  the  increase  in  general  prosperity  and  in  individual  fortunes, 
haa  been  very  noticeable  during  the  last  two  decades;  there  was,  till 
^ery  recentlj',  little  or  no  indication  of  the  coming  of  any  such  era  of 
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architectural  development  in  these  United  States,  as  is  characterized 
by  the  building  of  costly  and  splendid  private  palaces,  as  well  as  by 
the  erection  of  noble  and  significant  public  buildings.  Occasionally, 
some  one  among  the  mining  millionaires  of  the  Pacific  coast  attains 
sudden  and  widespread  notoriety  by  lavish  outlay  upon  a  house;  or 
some  banker,  railroad  magnate,  or  lucky  speculator  in  the  Eastern 
States  builds  for  his  country  residence  a  great  pile  of  buildings  in 
48ome  rural  district  to  be  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  neighbor  rustics; 
often,  as  it  proves,  to  serve  only  as  an  enduring  monument  of  its 
owner's  ostentation,  and  of  tbe  brief  duration  of  his  fortune.  Each 
large  city  could  count  some  such  examples ;  but,  so  far  were  these  in- 
dividual instances  from  indicating  any  pervading  impulse  towards  the 
creation  of  an  artistic  or  splendid  domestic  or  public  architecture,  that 
even  in  the  prosperous  and  ever  growing  metropolis  of  New  York, 
which  each  year  added  mile  upon  mile  to  the  streets  of  sombre,  mono- 
tonous, costly  brown  stone  fronts  of  the  house  builder,  which  served  as 
the  homes  of  its  rich  citizens ;  there  was,  in  all  the  vast  city,  hardly 
a  single  private  residence  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  feature,  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  public,  other  than  the  large  white  marble 
building  standing  on  the  northwest  comer  of  34th  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  built  for  his  private  residence,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  the 
city's  richest  dry  goods  merchant,  the  late  Alexander  Stewart;  nor, 
out  of  the  many  costly  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  city, 
were  there  a  dozen  architecturally  noteworthy. 

Among  such  exceptional  buildings  there  may  be  mentioned  the  stately 
massive  granite  structure  on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  William  streets,  once 
known  as  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  now  the  United  States  custom- 
house ;  the  present  Sub  Treasury  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Wall  streets,  once  used  as  a  custom-house ;  both  of  these  having  the  col- 
umned porticoes  of  Grecian  temples ;  one  or  two  bank  buildings  also  in 
Wall  street;  Trinity  Church,  an  admirable  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  its  symmetrical  spire  then  towering  skyward  far  above 
all  other  buildings ;  St.  Paul's,  with  its  attractive  steeple,  copied  from 
one  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  old  City  Hall,  a  copy  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  still  the  most  interesting,  architecturally,  of  any  build- 
ing on  that  park ;  the  granite  Astor  House,  effective  by  its  massive 
simplicity;  and  the  huge  pile  of  the  granite  po8t-ofi3ce  building,— of 
very  recent  date;— these  were  all  far  down  town. 

Grace  Church,  Broadway;  the  Academy  of  Design,  Fourth  avenue 
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and  23d  street;  Trinity  Chapel,  26th  street;  Dr.  Adams's  chnrch, 
on  Madison  square;  two  or  three  stately  churches  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  a  few  others  elsewhere  (for  the  church  buildings  gave  more  evi- 
dence of  architecture  than  any  others)  the  costly  and  characteristic 
Synagogue,  with  its  graceful  oriental  architecture  and  its  wealth  of 
carved  ornament,  and  the  then  unfinished,  Marble  Cathedral,  both  on 
Fifth  avenue;  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  Booth's  Theatre,*  on  opposite 
comers  of  23d  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  very  recently  built;  would 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  the  list  of  the  public  buildings  up  town, 
built  within  the  previous  fifty  years,  which  could  fairly  be  included  in 
any  summary  of  public  buildings  making  any  claim  to  architecture,  in 
ihe  city  of  New  York  down  to  a  period  as  recent  as  the  year  1876. 
I  am  not  certain  of  its  date,  but  the  new  Jefferson  Market  court-house 
building  should  be  included  in  any  list  of  architectural  buildings  of 
its  time.  Of  course  it  is  apparent,  that  no  discrimination  as  to  their 
relative  architectural  excellence  is  here  attempted. 

That  there  is,  in  fact,  an  unusual  activity  in  building  and  a  marked 
development  of  the  art  of  architecture,  now  in  progress  in  these  United 
States,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer  in  any  of  the 
thriving  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  nor  are  the  emulous  cities  of  the 
prosperous  West  likiely  to  be  laggards  in  any  such  competition. 

The  great  fires  that,  a  few  years  since,  devastated  Chicago,  and  de- 
stroyed so  large  a  part  of  the  business  centre  of  Boston,  necessitated 
wholesale  rebuilding  in  both  these  cities,  which  gave  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  builders  and  architects,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  much 
of  the  recent  activity  and  general  awakening  to  a  perception  of  the 
possibilities  of  city  architecture,  in  other  cities,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  stimulus  thus  given,  and  through  emulation  of  the  fine  buildings 
then  erected. 

*The  deBtmction  of  the  fine  front  of  this  bnilding  and  its  transformation  into  a 
coouDonplace  shop  for  the  retailing  of  dry  goods,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing  encooiagement  to  the  Art  of  Architectnre,  for  it  seems  of  little  avail  to  constmot 
such  costly  and  artistic  buildings  of  stone  if  they  are  to  disappear  like  the  tents 
of  tlie  Nomads. 
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Sodden  Dovelopment  of  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts,  to  be  anticipated  —  Shall 
American  yoath  be  so  trained  as  to  supply  this  demand  for  architects  and  art 
workers,  or  shall  these  arts  be  left  to  foreigners?  —  It  is  elementary  training  in 
Art,  not  merely  in  mechanics,  ^hich  is  required  —  Walter  Smith's  system  adapted 
to  these  demands  —  Elementary  art  knowledge,  as  much  needed  by  art  purchasers, 
as  by  art  workers ;  hence  all  classes  need  this  training  — The  public  schools  the 
place  to  give  it  —  Possesbion  of  wealth,  in  the  United  States,  by  no  means  implies 
art  culture  —  Historical  causes  of  general  lack  of  art  culture  in  the  United  States — 
Sporadic  appearance  here  of  artists  in  early  days,  proof  of  existence  in  man  of 
inherent  instinct  for  art  expression  — Art  knowledge  common  in  Europe  ~  Reasons 
for  this. 

In  contrast  with  the  architectural  appearance  of  New  York  prior  to 
1875,  as  jast  instancec^  let  any  one  now,  in  this  j^ear  of  1883,  traverse 
the  avenues  and  streets  of  the  metroi)olis,  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
River,  with  a  purpose  of  observing  the  architectural  features  and  build- 
ing activity  throughout  the  city. 

Let  bim  start  from  the  Battery  and  observe  first,  the  massive  walls 
aod  vast  inclosure  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange,  with  their  realistic 
."^colptures  and  frieze  in  terra  cotta ;  then  mark  the  towering  height 
of  the  new  Welles  Building,*  near  by,  commanding  from  its  roofs 
anrivalled  views  seaward  and  shoreward;  then,  in  his  uptown  pro- 
?re)«s,  observe  the  many  new  buildings  that  in  these  down  town  busi- 
ness quarters  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets, 
and  Broadway  below  the  City  Hall,  rise  tier  upon  tier,  till  their 

*Thi8  fire-proof  building,  is  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  L  with  its  two  fa9adcs  on 
Broadway  and  Beaver  streets ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  (2,500, UOO  (the  new  Produce  Ex- 
change Building  is  to  cost  $3,000,000),  and  is  the  latest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  type  of  business  buildings  recently  erected ;  of  which  the  Western  Union  Bnild- 
u^g  on  Broadway  was  perhaps  the  first,  and  the  Mills  Building  on  Wall  and  Broad 
>t7«ete,  one  of  the  most  recent  instances ;  while  the  cheerful  looking  '>  Post  Building  " 
*l  the  intersection  of  William  and  Beaver  streets  with  Exchange  Place,  with  its  recessed 
c<>art,  aud  its  walls  of  yellow  brick  and  yellow  terra  cotta  ornament,  is  perhaps  ar- 
chitecturally, the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  of  these  modem, 
oany-storeyed,  commercial  buildings. 
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soariDg  roofs  seem  emulous  of  the  spire  of  Trinity;  let  him  mark  their 
stately  fa9ades  and  profusion  of  exterior  ornament ;  then,  turning  from 
the  regions  of  commerce  and  banking,  let  him  pass  through  the  ap-town 
streets  of  private  residences,  and  note  the  many  new  houses,  and  those 
now  being  built,  which  show  distinctive  architectural  features.  Let 
him  note  those  which  embody  the  thought  of  an  artist,  and  even  if  not 
ostentatious  or  palatial  in  intent,  still,  somewhere,  blossom  into  modest 
but  fit  ornament,  and  glow  with  some  precioas  gleam  of  color ;  or  are 
enriched  with  a  well  wrought  bit  of  carven  stone,  or  show  trace  of  a 
sculptor's  quaint  fancy  on  some  stray  piece  of  terra  cotta,  and  are  not, 
as  formerly  such  city  buildings  were  almost  sure  to  be,  mere  mindless 
walls  run  up  by  a  contract  builder. 

Looking  on  these  evidences  of  art  work,  which  give  good  promise  of 
a  future  when  the  streets  of  our  chief  city  shall  show,  instead  of  the 
weary,  monotonous,  profitless  stretches  of  uninteresting  house  fronts 
of  the  past,  single  houses  and  street  facades  as  interesting  and  worthy 
of  study  as  were  any  in  the  art  cities  of  old,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  architecture. 

The  enormous  apartment  houses,  which  rise,  story  on  story,  to  an  alti- 
tude heretofore  only  reached  in  historic  Edinburgh,  and  threaten 
to  shut  out  from  the  streets  the  light  of  heaven,  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  sense  of  enormous  bulk  and  of  enormous  expenditure;  these  are 
indeed  the  palace  homes  of  whole  communities,  and,  with  the  new  sim- 
ilar towering  business  buildings  far  down  town,  they  form  the  most 
striking  architectural  features  of  the  new  city — the  city  in  the  clouds, 
superimposed  upon  the  New  York  of  the  past;  but  passing  these  for 
the  time,  let  our  observer  mark  how  wealth  and  art  have  combined  in 
the  construction  of  such  private  dwellings  as  the  three  Vanderbilt 
houses  on  Fifth  avenue;  let  him  enter  the  luxurious  halls  and  rooms  of 
the  new  building  of  Ttie  Union  League  Club,  also  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  mark  the  wealth  of  stained  glass,  and  the  profusion  of  interior 
decoration  there  lavished;  designed  and  executed  it  is  of  interest 
to  know,  by  Americans.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  increased 
number  of  private  residences  that  show  the  master  hand  of  some  artist- 
architect  in  planning.*    After  this  survey  of  New  York,  let  our  ob- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  discriminating  article  upon  **  Recent  Bailding  in 
New  York  "  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  has  appeared  in  the  September,  1SP3,  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  This  article  of  some  twenty  pages,  illustrated  as  it  is  with 
numerous  examples,  enables  the  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  present  arobi- 
tectural  development  of  our  cities,  to  go  through  tlie  streets  of  New  York  on  i 
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server  visit  BostoD,  and,  standiDg  in  the  morDing  shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral-like pile  called  Trinity  Ghnrch,  look  aroand  him  upon  the  beaatiful, 
stately  and  artistic  pnblic  buildings  within  view,  then,  passing  through 
the  broad  avenues  of  the  new  quarter  of  the  city,  let  him  admire  the 
many  and  varied  house  fronts  that  give  an  interest  to  these  new  streets, 
which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  formal  rows  of  substantial  red 
brick  houses  that  once  made  up  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  city. 
The  new  additions  of  land  in  the  Back  Bay  district  have  atforded 
opportunities  of  which  neither  the  citizens  or  the  architects  have  been 
8low  to  avail  themselves,  and  that  part  of  the  city  is  rapidly  being 
covered  with  new,  costly  and  often  beautiful  buildings.  Among  the 
more  recent  of  these,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
rector  of  Trinity,  and  the  new  building  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  are 
noticeable  for  striking  and  pleasing  architectural  features.  The  im- 
mense new  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  future  in  evidence  of  what  let  us  hope  is  but 
a  passing  whim  in  architecture,  while  the  plain  new  building  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  just  completed,  evinces  the 
excellences  of  construction  peculiar  to  the  engineer  while  showing 
an  almost  rude  indifference  to  any  of  the  graces  of  architecture. 
While  the  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  as  was  afforded  by  its  site  to  en- 
hance the  noble  architectural  features  of  its  surroundings  must  be  re- 
gretted, at  least  the  substantial,  unpretentious  character  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  commended.  It  is  a  fitting  monument  of  the  combination 
of  utility  and  ugliness.  One  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
school  of  architecture  which  is  a  department  of  the  Institute  may,  in 
some  new  building,  give  an  equally  admirable  example  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  wedding  utility  to  beauty. 

what  SQch  a  toar  of  observation  as  I  have  suggested^  with  an  interesting  companion 
iuteUigent  concerning  arcliitectare,  who  wiU  point  oat  with  careful  discrimination 
the  notable  features  for  blame  or  approval^  and  who  will  have  much  to  say  that  merits 
lerioas  consideration.    Extracts  are  given  in  an  addenda  to  this  paper. 

Mr.  Schayler's  article  in  the  September  Harper  was  followed  by  a  delightfnlly 
Kminiacent  paper  on  "Old  New  Tork  and  its  Houses,"  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
fiichard  Grant  White,  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallook  Foot  and 
other  artists,  which  appeared  in  the  October  1683,  number  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
The  article,  in  which  are  shown  many  bits  of  exterior  and  interior  decoration,  at- 
tempts to  do  for  the  colonial  city,  that  which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  essayed  for  the  city 
of  fo-day.  Those  interested  in  architecture  or  in  the  development  of  our  American 
dties,  will  find  much  of  value  in  these  two  articles. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  great  fire  in  tlie  business  quarter  of  the  city  and 
the  acquisition  of  new  land  made  by  the  filling  up  of  the  Back  Bay, 
have  furnished  to  Boston,  during  the  past  decade,  unprecedented 
opportunities  architecturally.  It  was  not,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  modem  private  residences  or  public  buildings  in  the  new  quarter 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  new  business  houses  in  the  burnt  distict,  that, 
during  a  visit  by  the  writer  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  was  most  im- 
pressive architecturally,  or  most  suggestive  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
building  movement  here  referred  to;  on  the  contrary  it  was  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  among  the  buildings  devoted  to  merchandise, 
that  the  writer  happened  upon  two  examples  of  the  art  of  architecture 
a»  satisfactory  in  their  own  way  as  any  of  the  surprises  that  delight 
the  wanderer  in  old  world  towns.  Here,  to-day,  in  the  United  States 
are  two  buildings  which,  while  admirably  adapted  for  their  uses,  are 
an  earnest  that  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts  as  to  the  future  possible 
beauty  of  American  towns  need  no  longer  be  scouted  as  visionary. 

Passing  down  Bedford  from  Washington  street  the  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  massive  proportions  of  a  doorway  on  the  corner  of 
Harrison  Avenue.  This  proves  to  be  the  rear  entrance  to  White's  large 
dry  goods  store  which  fronts  on  Washington  street.  It  Is  a  striking 
example  of  an  efiective  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
of  affording,  at  the  same  time,  secure  support  to  the  superincumbent  sto- 
ries of  the  lofty  building  and  an  unimx)eded  entrance  way.  The  result 
shows  how  skill  wrests  triumphs  from  difficulties ;  the  harder  the  task, 
the  moie  brilliant  the  success.  In  this  instance,  out  of  a  corner  door- 
way, usually  most  awkward  and  contracted,  the  architect  has  designed 
one  of  the  most  commodious  of  entrances 3  while  he  has  also  made  it 
so  noble  and  beautiful  that  one  involuntarily  regrets  that  it  is  hidden 
away  in  comparatively  obscure  streets. 

Two  mighty  circular  piers  of  red  sandstone  support  the  strong  archi- 
traves, great  single  stones — rivalling  in  length  some  of  those  that  make 
famous  the  walls  of  the  Fitti  Palace — which  also  rest  upon  similar 
piers  buttressing  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance. A  glance  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  beholder  that  the  toweriig 
walls  above,  rest  upon  sure  foundations.  With  the  sense  of  security  thus 
afforded,  an  essenfial  pre-requisite,  one  can  leisurely  observe  and  delight 
in  such  ornament  as  the  artist  has  expended  upon  his  work.  This  has 
mostly  been  concentrated  upon  this  noble  entrance  way,  the  most  im- 
portant architectural  feature  of  this  building.    The  upper  third  of  the 
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colomned  piers  is  elaborately  carved,  so  that  they  give  the  impression 
of  columns  crowned  with  rich  and  beautiful  capitals,  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  the  curving  leaves  producing  a  charming  effect.  It  would  be 
difficult,  I  fancy,  to  And  in  church  or  public  building  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  a  grander,  more  beautiful  entrance,  or  oue  more  truly  original, 
than  the  artist  has  here  given  to  this  house  of  merchandise.  In  this 
instance  architecture  is  neither  the  servant  of  State  nor  Church,  yet  is  it 
none  the  less  noble  and  grand.  It  is  wholly  fitting  that  in  a  Eepublic 
and  in  a  city  of  merchants,  a  man  should  thus  honor  his  calling.  Yet 
Architecture  has  so  long  been  wont  to  busy  herself  with  cathedral  and 
palace  and  stately  municipal  building,  that  the  first  sight  of  these 
columned  stones  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise.  The  topmost  story  of 
the  tall  building,  built  of  brick  and  sandstoue,  is  lightened  and  adorned 
with  a  row  of  flattened  sandstone  pillars  between  the  windows,  giving 
something  of  the  effect  of  an  aerial  colonnade^  while  here  and  there,  a 
single  quaintly  carved  monster,  set  in  the  wall  at  long  intervals,  writhes 
in  solitary  seclusion. 

Notable  as  is  this  doorway,  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  the  noble  build- 
ing, that  towers  a  short  distance  beyond,  in  the  same  street. 

This  is  a  large  and  lofty  building  of  red  sandstoue  with  a  sweeping 
curving  front  at  the  intersection  of  Bedford  and  Kiugston  streets,  where 
is  a  sort  of  triangular  place 3  so  that  the  centre  of  the  building  with  its 
main  entrance  looks  up  Kingston  and  down  Bedford  streets,  and  can  be 
seen  from  a  long  distance.  This  building  erected  in  1882-^83  for  the 
owner  of  the  ground  Frederick  L.  Ames,  for  business  uses,  is  indeed 
a  most  notable  example  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

On  the  ground  story  the  massive  piers  that  support  the  bold  round 
arches  of  the  windows,  with  their  great  span  admitting  the  floods  of 
light  demanded  by  modern  needs,  show  how  possible  it  is  to  harmonize 
use  with  vigorous  construction  and  noble  architecture.  The  strong  walls 
rise,  story  upon  story,  with  the  solidity  and  strength  of  a  fortress }  the 
roof  is  broken  with  bold  gables  showing  their  lines  of  construction.  All 
this  is  engineer's  work  and  admirable  work  it  is,  remarkable  if  it  had 
stopped  with  this ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  the  strength  and  commodi- 
oasoess  of  his  building,  comes  the  artist  whose  sportive  fancy  plays  upon 
the  structure,  softening  the  sullen  stones  till  they  smile  beneath  its 
toach^as  if  the  sunlight  were  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  tremulous 
shadows  of  vine  leaves,  clustering  about  the  crannies  and  crevices  o£ 
some  BolitAryj  storm  worn  cliff«    The  rocks  actually  seem  plastic  to  the 
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chisel  and  to  have  molded  themselves  into  whatever  forms  the  teem- 
ing fancies  of  the  capricions  artist  may  have  willed. 

It  is  the  only  boilding  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States  that  gave  a 
sense  of  the  joy  of  creative  art.  Here  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  rollicking 
stone  cntters  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  qoaint  fancies  and  nnbridled 
conceits  peer  ont  from  the  most  nnlooked-for  places  and  lend  a  human, 
every  day  interest  even  to  their  solemn  cathedral  piles.  Here  in  this 
prosaic  house  of  business,  this  building  so  characteristic  of  its  use  that 
it  could  by  no  possibility  be  mistaken  for  aught  else,  unless,  indeed,  it 
suggests  the  fortress  home  of  some  merchant  of  Florence  in  her  days 
of  civic  strife,  which  saggestion  is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the 
large  windows,  unguarded  by  the  heavy  bars  of  iron  wrought  into 
quaint  patterns  which  give  so  prison  like  an  aspect  to  the  Palaces  of 
Florence,  and  at  the  ever  open  doors,  which  here  invite  not  repel  all 
comers. 

There  is  here  no  sense  of  imitation,  this  builder  made  his  building  to 
sait  its  uses,  and  adorned  it  to  please  his  fancy ;  his  work  suggests 
himself  and  no  other,  and  is,  what  true  art  must  ever  be,  satisfying. 
When  looking  on  this  building  the  question  of  style  of  architecture 
does  not  intrude  itself,  one  feels  how  appropriate,  how  majestic,  how 
strong,  how  harmonious,  how  beautiful  it  is;  and  then,  satisfied,  yields  to 
the  delight  of  observing  and  enjoying  the  details  in  which  are  mani- 
fest the  quaint  fancies  and  exquisite  sense  of  ornament  possessed  by 
the  artist.  The  arched  windows,  repeated  in  each  story  and  increasing 
in  number  in  geometrical  ratio  as  the  walls  increase  in  height,  are 
crowned  with  an  aerial  colonnade  above  which  rises  the  high  steep 
pitched  roof  broken  by  lofty  gables. 

So  exquisite  is  the  harmony  of  proportion,  with  the  rhythmic  mnltipli- 
cation  of  windows  and  npspringing  lightness  of  the  crowning  colonnade, 
that  the  sight  of  the  building  is  to  the  eye,  what  harmony  of  music  is  to 
the  ear. 

I  had  hoped  this  building  meant  that  the  country  was  richer  by  an- 
other great  architect  so  that  it  was  not  without  a  slight  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, though  with  no  surprise,  that  I  at  last  ascertained  with  con- 
siderable pains,  that  the  architect  of  Trinity  Church  was  also  the  de- 
signer of  this  building  which  had  so  charmed  me ;  certainly  these  two 
buildings  preeminently  justify  the  right  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  called 
an  architect.  Those  who  insist  that  the  architect  himself  shall  be  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  science  and  practical 
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work  of  the  iBngiDeer,  and  made  equally  familiar  with  the  mathematics 
and  processes  of  the  builder,  are  doubtless  wholly  right,  for  such 
knowledge  is  essential;  since,  without  it,  the  architect  would  be  liable 
to  grave  errors  in  his  own  designs,  as  well  as  incompetent  to  decide 
npon  the  work  of  his  builder.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  architect  must  personally  busy  himself  with  these  details;  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  judge  the  plans  and  the  work  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  committed. 

In  the  instance  of  the  architect  whose  work  we  are  now  considering, 
it  is  his  custom,  as  I  am  credibly  assured,  to  busy  himself  only  with  his 
art,  entrusting  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  competent  builders ;  his 
buildings  are  so  satisfying  because  designed  by  an  artist.  There  is  a 
world  of  suggestion  in  this  fact. 

After  thus  surveying  New  York  and  Boston  let  our  observer,  coming 
southward,  mark  the  massive  piers  and  columns  with  their  crouching 
giants,  upbearing  the  slowly  rising  walls  of  the  vast  municipal  palace 
of  the  City  of  Penn, — enclosing  in  its  compass  four  city  squares, — with 
its  white  marbles  glistening  in  the  sun  and  i)opulous  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  a  very  re-creation  in  splendor  of  material  and  ostentation  of 
expenditure,  of  the  municipal  and  princely  palaces  of  the  Italian  Ee- 
naissance }  then,  let  him  observe  the  noble  public  buildings  near ;  by 
DO  means  omitting  to  notice  the  new  Bail  Boad  station  opposite,  with  its 
pleasing  fagade  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  its  commodious  waiting  rooms 
and  costly  approaches  over  the  broad  viaduct,  the  whole  embodying 
notable  examples  of  engineering,  architecture  and  enterprise.  If  he 
would  further  realize  the  rapid  progress  of  this  architectural  move- 
ment, let  him  visit  Washington,  and  see  how  extensive  is  the  new  north- 
west quarter  of  that  city,  where,  but  five  years  ago,  were  empty  fields 
and  an  almost  uninhabited  solitude  which  is  rapidly  being  transformed 
into  a  thick  settled  neighborhood  of  costly,  in  some  few  instances  of 
beautiftd  residences.  As  one  looks  on  these  new  buildings,  many  of 
them  imposing  by  bulk  at  least,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  earlier 
bail  thouses  that  line  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  capital  city,  and 
remembers  that  throughout  the  north  and  west,  all  over  the  broad  land, 
similar  activity  in  building  is  now  going  on  in  all  the  thriving  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  great 
building  movement  has  set  in  in  this  country ;  that  in  fact,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  palace  building  era  in  these  United  States  of  America, 

has  begun* 

S.  Ex.  209 XI 
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Reflecting  on  this  wide  extended  activity  in  building  and  the  immense 
additional  expenditures  implied,  for  these  palaces  are  to  be  adorned, 
famished,  equipped;  some  partial  realization  of  the  unlimited  wealth  of 
this  American  people  may  be  attained. 

Unless  architects  are  thoroughly  trained  and  are  loyal  to  their  art, 
and  unless  their  clients  understand  and  are  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of 
good  art  and  honest  work,  there  will  be  little  permanent  outcome  to  De 
proud  of  from  all  this  bustle  of  building. 

In  the  instance  of  Washington  a  striking  individual  quality  attaches 
to  the  domestic  architecture  by  reason  of  the  many  irregularly  shaped 
lots  consequent  upon  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  city.  In  this  plan,  the 
streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  while  the  avenues,  which  from  sev- 
eral centers  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  whe^l,  cut  the  rectangalar 
squares  diagonally  and  thus  compel  a  certain  originality  of  treatment 
by  the  architects  in  the  endeavor  to  adapt  their  buildings  to  the«e  lots 
of  differing  shapes  and  dimensions.  This  very  necessity  has  resulted 
in  giving  to  the  city  as  a  whole  an  interest  and  a  charm  arising  from  the 
absence  of  uniformity  and  the  apparent  freedom  of  choice  shown  in  the 
designs  of  the  builders.  The  sudden  activity  in  building  up  the  new 
quarter  of  the  town,  coming  as  it  did  during  the  height  of  the  Queen 
Anne  craze,  led,  at  first,  to  much  picturesqueness  and  to  some  absurdi- 
ties, in  that  the  different  requisites  demanded  by  the  needs  of  a  north- 
ern climate  like  England,  and  those  suitable  to  Washington  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Eomc,  were  ignored.  These  mistakes,  however, 
have  fortunately  not  become  general,  while  the  variety  and  qaaintness 
of  the  many  new  houses  lend  an  added  charm  to  the  unique  plan  and 
attractive  situation  of  the  capital  city. 

In  building  and  in  landscape  gardening  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  wilfully  disregarded,  as  in  certain  striking 
instances  which  mnfortunately  exist  in  Washington.  The  laws  of  fit- 
ness apd  harmony,  of  adaptation  to  use,  cannot  long  be  violated  with 
impunity,  even  though  committed  at  the  dictates  of  imperious  fashion. 
It  is  because  of  this  violation  in  some  instances  that  one  may  well  ques 
tion  whether  some  of  the  spick  and  span  new  picturesque  dwellings  of 
so  called  *'  Queen  Anne''  and  other  styles,  or  rather  confusions  of  styles, 
recently  built  in  the  new  fashionable  quarter,  will  receive  as  much  praise 
from  those  who  see  them  fifty  years  hence  as  they  get  now,  and  what 
is  true  in  Washington  is  as  true  elsewhere. 

Strong  walls  and  honest  work  lacking  all  pretence  to  art  are  more 
worthy  of  lasting  respect  than  any  profusion  of  picturesqueness,  or  re- 
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(iandance  of  architectural  ornament,  obtained  by  the  trick  of  substitut- 
iug  pretentions  sham  battlements,  sham  comiceB,  and  Bham  gables  — 
the  false  fronts  of  the  builder — for  real  constrnotions;  or,  by  the  use 
of  massive  corbels  and  balconies  of  carved  granite,  wrought  by  trick  of 
builder's  alchemy  from  sheets  of  zinc  or  corrugated  iron.  Nor  will  the 
cheapness  and  ease  with  which  zinc  pinnacles,  glistening  with  gilt  and 
\rrithing  in  meaningless  convolutions,  can  be  clapped  on  to  preposter- 
oasiy  high  houses,  be  held  as  any  sufficient  apology  for  thus  outraging 
every  canon  of  good  taste. 

Truth  is  as  essential  to  architecture  as  to  character,  and  ornament 
should  be  applied  to  buildings  with  as  much  reserve  and  with  the  same 
regard  to  fitness  and  harmony,  as  when  applied  to  persons.  The  term 
'*  applied  ornament  ^  is,  in  itself,  almost  a  paradox;  for,  when  *^ applied", 
it  is  rarely  ornamental.  Unless  it  is  a  natural  logical  sequence  empha- 
sizing the  true  character  and  purpose  of  the  building,  it  is  simply  an 
excrescence,  and,  as  such,  necessarily  disfiguring. 

This  wonderful  activity  in  building  throughout  the  (Juited  States 
i>ffers  present  and  prospective  opportunities  to  architects  and  invites 
the  creation  of  a  noble  and  appropriate  city  architecture. 

To  the  country  expending,  and  about  to  expend,  such  vast  sums  in 
coustruction,  the  question  of  securing  architects  capable  of  erecting 
enduring  as  well  as  pleasing  buildings  is  one  of  vast  economic  impor- 
tance. Where  the  decision  between  competing  plans  of  architects  in 
case  of  public  buildings  may,  and  the  choice  of  styles  in  private  build- 
ings must,  be  decided  by  private  individuals  not  specially  trained,  in- 
deed, usually  wholly  untrained  in  such  matters,  the  desirableness  of 
having  some  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  art 
diffused  throughout  the  community,  seems  evident.  That  architects 
i^hould  thoroughly  understand  their  business  will  be  admitted.  That 
the  public  should  know  enough  to  know  whether  the  architects  do  or  do 
uot,  understand  their  business,  would  seem  equally  a  self-evident  pro- 
}K)sition. 

That  the  great  body  of  architects  do  not  yet  know  how  successfully 
to  solve  the  new  problems  and  that  the  public  is  wofuUy  deficient  in 
architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  will  appear  under  any  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  erections  in  our  cities  since  1875,  and  yet  they  are  full  of 
promise,  for  there  is  evident  a  great  effort  for  good  architecture  and, 
>pite  of  many  mistakes  and  failures,  such  effort  will  ultimately  achieve 
t'occess.  When  the  first  elements  of  art,  in  the  way  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  are  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  then  there  will  be  such  a 
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general  knowledge  of  the  simple  fimdamental  trnths  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  some  long  familiar  atrocities  can  never  be 
repeated.  A  public  thos  trained  will  demand,  and  get,  and  support, 
trained  architects. 

It  is  due  to  the  architectural  profession  to  state,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  few  art  academies,  no  body  of  men  have 
shown  more  earnestness  or  intelligence  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
opportunities  for  thorough  preparation  to  those  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession,  than  they  have  done  for  years ;  as  witness  the  work  of  their 
standing  committees  on  education,  and  the  papers  on  the  topic  read 
before  their  conventions  and  officially  published  by  them.  Accounts  of 
and  extracts  from  these  admirable  papers  will  be  found  among  the  Ap- 
pendices. It  is  largely  due  to  these  efforts  that  the  present  building 
movement  finds  ready  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  so  many  capable, 
enthusiastic  young  architects ;  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much 
of  this  public  desire  for  some  artistic  features  and  beauty  in  buildings, 
is  directly  due  to  the  suggestions  of  and  to  the  example  of  buildings 
by  these  young  enthusiasts. 

In  these  myriads  of  attractive  new  buildings,  which  are  a  direct  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  several  communities  may  be  seen  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  how  art  knowledge  may  directly  add  to  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  a  people.  The  architects  having  been  the  first  to 
institute  definite  steps  for  the  technical  instruction  of  architects  are 
consequently  early  in  securing  results. 

If  the  American  mind  is  capable  of  artistic  development,  the  incite- 
ments held  out  by  the  building  of  these  costly  houses, — literally  pal- 
aces,— and  by  the  demand  for  all  the  products  of  artistic  industrie<» 
which  will  be  required  for  their  suitable  equipment;  must  surely  afford 
sufficient  stimulus  to  produce  architects,  artists  and  artisans.  The 
prizes  offered  by  academies  and  governments  are  paltry,  compared 
with  those  everywhere  awaiting  the  ambitious  and  capable  art  student 
in  America. 

"So  labor  is  ever  so  splendidly  remunerated  as  art  work,  when  ouce 
accepted  as  great  art.  No  labor  so  well  paid,  when  palaces  are  build 
ing,  as  decorative  art  work.  Where  wealth  combines  with  desire  for 
display,  as  is  pi-eeniinently  the  case  now  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
ample  employment  awaiting  trained  artisans  of  every  grade  of  capacity. 
1^0  one  who  possesses  effective  skill  in  any  artistic  industry  need  fear 
lack  of  remunerative  employment  in  these  United  States,  now  that  the 
palace  building  era  \u\^  really  set  in.  ^g,,,,, .^ Google 
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Everything  conspires  to  urge  on  the  general  introdaetion  of  element- 
ary art  training  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
best  fitted  for  that  subseqaent  technical  art  training  which  shall  enable 
them  to  enter  at  once  upon  this  inviting  field  of  labor.  Thus,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  old  employments,  —  for  which  the  former  school 
training  was  a  good  preparation, — no  longer  provide  adequate  work 
and  pay,  these  new  indostries  wait  for  efficient  and  skilfiil  workers. 

With  this  conjunction  of  very  general  facilities  for  elementary  art 
training,  and  this  new  and  growing  demand  for  the  products  of  every 
form  of  art  industry,  and  with  these  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  every  grade  of  art  capacity,  a  remarkable  development  of  American 
artists  and  art  workers  may  be  anticipated  during  the  decade  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  labor  now  most  desired  is  that  which  is  able  to  construct  homes 
of  beauty  and  to  make  the  articles  which  will  fitly  adorn  such  palaces 
aod  their  inmates.  Silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  makers  of  beautiful  pot- 
teries and  porcelains,  designers  and  weavers  of  costly  and  artistic 
staffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  all  these,  and  like  skilful  workers 
in  their  allied  industries,  will  be  sure  of  finding  ample  employment. 
By  and  by,  trained  by  these  art  industries  as  were  the  apprentices  in 
the  silversmiths'  shops  of  Florence,  will  appear  great  masters  of  art. 

That  the  Nineteenth  Century  should  see,  in  this  American  land,  a 
similar  art  development  to  that  which  then  arose  in  Florence,  will  not 
seem  so  strange  a  phenomenon  to  the  future  student  of  history,  as  the 
statement  of  its  possibility  will  probably  seem  to  the  reader. 

To  that  student  in  the  remote  future,  our  age,  foreshortened  to  his 
view,  will  be  seen  to  be  but  a  portion  of  that  very  era  of  *'  the  revival 
of  learning,"  which  began  when  men  first  rediscovered  Greece  and 
Home,  and  which  is  still  in  progress;  as  is  shown  by  our  explorations 
among  the  buried  tombs,  temples,  and  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  hope, 
even  yet,  of  recovering  a  few  more  of  the  precious  fragments  of  their 
arts,  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  civilization 
of  a  remote  past. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  realize  that  this  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
its  boasted  discoveries,  its  wonderful  inventions  and  machines,  its 
feverish  activities,  and  its  conceit  of  progress,  is  one  with  that  far  away 
time  when  the  finding  a  few  long  forgotten  words,  woke  man's  intellect 
to  a  new  life;  while  the  discovery  of  some  mutilated  statues  and  frag- 
ments of  overthrown  buildings  proved  the  inspiration  and  the  despair 
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of  modem  art;  nor,  are  we  of  this  bnstling  century  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  modern  race  of  men  still  toil  vainly  behind  that  Athe- 
nian race,  whose  superiority  in  the  Arts, — one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  in  all  things — is  still  so  preeminent. 

Nevertheless  this  very  century  is  the  child  and  heir  of  that  age  of 
the  new  dawn,  which,  adding  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian teaching,  the  culture  and  wisdom  of  the  Philosophies,  Arts,  and 
Laws  of  the  Wise  Ancients,  heralded  and  inspires  all  our  Modem 
Civilization. 

We  of  to-day,  are  living  In  "  the  Benaissance."  The  progress  has 
been  continuous  though  now  seemingly  delayed  here  and  now  there, 
it  was  but  to  bring  up  some  stragglers  in  line  with  the  onward  march. 
Now  giving  attention  to  the  principles  of  govemment,  now  to  those  of 
religion;  now  investigating  natural  phenomena,  now  pursuing  art; 
now  contending  for  individual  liberty,  now  laying  broad  the  foundations 
of  ordered  society;  Humanity,  all  the  while,  moves  onward  toward  the 
excellence  attained  by  the  old  Athenians; — towards,  we  confidently 
believe,  a  higher  excellence;  a  grander,  humaner  development. 

French  Bevolutions,  Napoleonic  wars,  Crimean  battles,  in  Europe, 
African  slavery  and  secession  wars,  in  America,  seem  to  retard ;  but,  as 
time  passes,  are  seen  to  have  effected  some  needed  change,  to  have  re- 
moved some  hindering  influence,  to  have  advanced,  not  endangered,  the 
true  progress  of  the  Eace  I 

The  Seer,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  declared,  a  century  or  more  ago, 
that  our  sun  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  known  as  "  The 
Milky  Way,''  and  indicated  the  exact  place ;  within  a  few  years,  **  star- 
eyed  Science,''  toiling  far  behind  the  Seer,  has  gravely  confirmed  the 
statement. 

To  the  unastronomical  mind  it  seems  ;^s  hard  to  realize  that  our  place 
in  the  universe  can  be  so  localized  in  that  wonderful  Galaxy  which 
illumines  our  nightly  sky,  a«  it  does  to  think  that  our  place  in  history 
will  come,  in  time,  to  seem  one  in  development  and  almost  one  in  actnal 
contact,  with  the  days  of  the  Medici,  of  Petrarch,  of  Kaphael,  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Da  Vinci.  Yet  it  is,  even  now,  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace 
back  the  spring  and  origin,  "fons  et  origo," — of  onr  present  develop- 
ment to  those  days  and  men ! 

Recalling  the  history  of  that  "new  birth  of  learning"  in  Italy,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  wealth  piled  up  by  those  mediseval  commercial  Bepublics, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  caused  by  the  consequent  luxury, 
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were  re8i>onde<l  to  b}'  the  marvellous  development  of  all  the  artistic 
iudostries,  and  by  the  production  of  the  nobler  works  of  art ;  the  idea 
that  a  similar  art  development  may  be  anticipated  in  this  modern  com- 
mercial Bepublic  of  ours,  no  longer  seems  absurd. 

When,  besides,  one  recounts  the  names  of  justly  famous  artists  that 
have  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years ;  and  further  con- 
siders the  marvellous  improvement  in  quality  and  increase  in  variety 
and  amount  of  productions  of  all  the  artistic  industries  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  since  the  year  1850  j  nothing,  in  the  pros- 
pective art  development  of  America,  seems  impossible. 

If  effects  still  lurk  in  causes,  a  great  artistic  development  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  in  America,  and  there  are  many  indications,  which 
might  here  be  cited,  of  its  near  approach ;  but,  at  present,  we  must  re- 
torn  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  problem  of  elementary  art  train- 
ing, and  to  the  possibilities  for  such  training  afforded  by  our  system  of 
pablic  schools. 


ADDENDA. 

ON  FASHIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Quotations  in  regard  to  moderQ  ^'  Queen  Aune^'  and  other  yagaries  of  American  archi- 
tect* from  an  article  in  the  September  1883,  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  on 
'* Recent  Baildings  in  New  York,"  written  by  Montgomery  Schuyler — "The  best 
ten  buildings  in  the  United  States." 

The  Queen  Anue  craze  has  become  so  dangerously  epidemic,  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  here  some  of  the  x>ertiQent  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Schuyler  concerning  this  latest  phase  of  mindless  and  indiscrim- 
inate imitation.  The  closing  words  of  the  article  are  given  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  art  questions  that  may  arise ;  since  they  embody  philo- 
^phic  and  scientific  truths  which  should  underlie  all  artistic  effort  and 
without  which,  as  a  foundation,  no  true  art  can  be  developed  here  or 
anywhere. 

^^ 'Queen  Anne' is  a  comprehensive  name  which  has  been  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  incongruities,  including,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  recent 
work  which  otherwise  defies  classification,  and  there  is  a  convenient 
vagueness  about  the  term  which  fits  it  for  that  u»e.  •  •  •  Whoever 
recalls  Viollet-le  Due's  pregnant  saying,  that '  only  primitive  sources 
Mpply  the  energy  for  a  long  career,'  would  scarcely  select  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Anne  oat  of  all  English  history  for  a  point  of  departure  in  the 
history  of  any  one  of  the  plastic  arts." 

•  •  •  •  •  D?gitizedbyG(50gle 
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"The  revivalists  of  Queen  Anne  have  not  confined  their  attentions  to 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign.  They  have  searched  the  Jacobean  and  the 
Georgian  periods  as  well,  and  have  sacked  the  dregs  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish Benaissance.  Unhappily,  nowhere  in  Europe  was  the  Renaissance 
so  unproductive  as  in  the  British  Islands.  It  was  so  unproductive,  in- 
deed, that  Continental  historians  of  architecture  have  scarcely  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  it  up  or  to  refer  to  it  at  all.  Not  merely  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Gothic  revival,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revival  that  was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  work  on 
Athens,  in  which  for  the  first  time  uncorrnpted  Greek  types  could  be 
studied,  what  contemporary  architects  have  ransacked  a«  a  treasury  was 
considered  a  mere  lumber  room,  and  fell  not  so  much  into  disesteem  as 
into  oblivion.  During  two  generations  nobody  any  more  thought  of 
studying  the  works  of  English  architecture,  from  Hawksmoor  to  '  Ca- 
pability' Brown,  than  anybody  thought  of  studying  the  poetry  of  Bla<;k- 
moor  and  Hayley.  The  attempt  within  the  past  ten  years  to  raise  to 
the  rank  of  inspirations  the  relics  of  this  decadence,  which  for  years  has 
been  regarded  by  everybody  as  rather  ugly  and  ridiculous,  is  one  of  the 

strangest  episodes  in  the  strange  history  of  modern  architecture." 
•  •••••• 

"This  justifiable  preference  for  Bowling  Green  and  Washington 
Square  and  St.  John's  Park  over  Broadway  and  Madison  Square  and 
Murray  Hill,  for  an  architecture  confessedly  colonial  over  an  architecture 
aggressively  provincial,  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  why  so  many  of  our 
younger  architects  made  haste  to  fall  in  behind  the  Queen  Anne  stand- 
ard. What  we  really  have  a  right  to  blame  them  for  is  for  not  so  far 
analyzing  their  own  emotions  as  to  discover  that  the  qualities  they  ad- 
mired in  the  older  work,  or  admired  by  comparison  with  the  newer,  were 
not  dependent  upon  the  actual  details  in  which  they  found  them.  To 
be  ^  content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever'  was  not  considered  the  mark 
of  a  lofty  character  even  by  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  If  vir- 
tue were  indeed,  'too  painful  an  endeavor,'  and  if  there  were  no  choice 
except  between  the  state  of  dwelling  in  decencies  and  the  state  of  dwell- 
ing in  indecencies  forever,  we  could  but  admit  that  they  had  chosen  the 
better  part.  But  they  were  not,  in  fact,  confined  to  a  choice  between 
these  alternatives.  The  Gothic  revival  in  England,  after  twenty  years, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  something  much  more  like  a  real  vernac- 
ular architecture  than  had  been  known  in  England  before  since  the 
building  of  the  cathedrals — an  architecture  which,  although  starting 
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from  formalas  and  traditions,  had  attained  to  principles,  and  was  tme, 

earnest,  and  alive." 

•  •••••• 

^^ Another  generation  of  artiats  as  earnest  as  those  who  began  the 
Gothic  revival  might  have  brought  this  rough  and  swelling  bud  to  a 
splendid  blossom.  But  in  an  evil  hoar,  and  under  a  strange  spell,  the 
yoang  architects  of  the  ITnited  States  followed  the  young  architects  of 
England  in  preferring  the  refinements  of  a  fixed  and  developed  archi- 
tecture to  the  rudenesses  of  a  living  and  growing  architecture." 

•  •••••• 

"  They  have  had  their  way  in  New  York  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
daring  a  period  unprecedented  in  building  activity,  and  out  of  all  com- 
parison in  the  profusion  with  which  money  has  been  lavished  upon 
building  and  decoration.    What  have  they  gained  for  architectural 

artr 

•  •••••• 

**They  have  built  so  much  and  so  expensively  that  they  have  pro- 
dnced  in  minds — like  some  of  their  own — which  do  not  reflect  much 
iiI)on  these  things,  the  impression  that  if  luxury  and  art  are  not  synony- 
moQH,  they  are  at  least  inseparably  connected,  with  the  latter  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  hifhd  maiden.  But  will  any  educated  architect  assert  that  the 
characteristic  monuments  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  greatly  superior 
in  quantity,  and  superior  by  a  great  multiple  in  cost,  are  equal  in  archi- 

ti^ctural  value  to  the  work  of  the  decade  preceding! 

•  •••••• 

'^So  the  new  departure  is  still  but  a  departure,  and  it  seems  time  that 
such  of  the  victims  of  it  as  are  artists  who  take  serious  views  of  their  art 
should  ask  themselves  why  they  continue  to  work  in  a  style  which  has 
never  produced  a  monument,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
any  element  of  progress.  In  doing  Queen  Anne,  have  they  done  any- 
thing but  follow  a  fashion  set,  as  fashions  in  millinery  and  tailoring  are 
^t,  by  mere  caprice! 

''The  professional  journal  which  is  the  organ  of  the  architects  in  this 
coantry  has  indeed  declared  that  'architecture  is  very  much  a  matter 
'^f  fashion,'  and  architects  who  take  this  view  of  their  calling  will  of 
coarse  build  in  the  fashion,  as  they  dress  in  the  fashion,  in  spite  of 
their  own  knowledge  that  the  fashion  is  absurd.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  regard  an  architect  who  takes  this  view  as  other  than  a  trades- 
man, or  to  discuss  his  works  except  by  telling  what  are  the  latest  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  the  fashion  magazines.  It  seems  impossible  for  arch- 
itects who  take  this  view  of  their  art  to  take  their  art  seriously,  any- 
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thing  like  80  seriously,  for  example,  as  they  take  their  incomes.  Bat  for 
architects  who  love  their  art  and  believe  in  it,  the  point  of 'departure'  is 
much  less  important  than  the  point  of  arrival,  and  by  such  architects 
the  historical  styles  of  architecture  will  be  rated  according  to  the  help 
they  give  in  solving  the  architectural  problems  of  our  time. 

"We  have  seen  that  an  architect  who  starts  from  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  an  architect  who  starts  from  Gothic  architecture,  if  they 
faithfully  scrutinize  their  precedents,  and  faithfully  discard  such  as  are 
inapplicable,  in  arriving  at  free  architecture  will  arrive,  so  far  as  style  is 
concerned,  at  much  the  same  result.  If  this  process  of  analysis  were  to 
be  carried  on  for  a  generation,  it  would  be  as  difficult,  and  as  purely 
a  matter  of  speculative  curiosit}',  to  trace  the  sources  of  English  and 
American  architecture  as  the  sources  of  the  composite  and  living  Eng- 
lish language,  which  is  adequate  to  every  expression. 

"  We  have  been  blaming  the  architects  for  accepting  the  forms  of 
past  architecture  without  analyzing  them.  But,  indeed,  if  architects 
had  been  analysts,  they  would  generations  ago  have  recognized  in  their 
work  that  we  do  live  in  times  unknown  to  the  ancients  whether  of 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  before  our  era,  or  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era;  that  within  the  limits  set  by  fact 
and  reason  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  accomplished 
talents,  and  verge  enough  for  the  expression  of  all  sane  temperaments, 
while  without  these  limits  nothing  can  be  done  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  fact  and  reason,  which  is  the  test  of  time;  that  'effects'  cannot  pre- 
cede causes,  and  that  the  rudest  art  which  is  sincere  is  living  and  in 
the  way  to  be  refined,  while  the  most  refined  art  that  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing can  never  be  made  alive.  The  recognition  of  these  things  would 
have  prevented  a  vagary  like  the  frivolities  and  affectations  of  the 
new  departure  from  attaining  any  vogue,  but  it  would  also  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  technical  styles  in  modern  building 
and  instead  of  reproducing  'examples'  of  one  historical  style  and 
then  of  another,  and  then  of  a  mixture  of  two,  architects  would  be 
producing  and  writers  would  be  discussing  works  of  the  great  art  of 
architecture." 

THE  BEST  TEN  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  the  results  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the  ''American 
Architect  and  Building  News,"  in  an  attempt  to  learn  which  buildings 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  to  be  considered  as  the  best  ex- 
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amples  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  are  of  interest, 
and  may  be  asefol  for  reference  in  the  fatare  when  it  becomes  desirable 
to  measure  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Circnlars  were  sent  to  the  architects  asking  them  to  name  in  numeri- 
cal order  of  excellence,  in  confidence  so  far  as  the  publication  of  their 
own  names  were  concerned,  ten  buildings  entitled  to  rank  as  the  best 
ten. 

The  result  was  not,  as  a  whole,  as  coticlusive  as  had  been  anticipated, 
since  local  pride,  as  well  as  want  of  opportunity  to  see  all  the  buildings, 
donbtless  led  to  a  wider  range  of  selection  than  would  otherwise  have 
occnrred. 

In  the  case  of  the  building  ranked  first  the  result  is  to  emphasize 
this  exception  which,  by  a  general  consensus  of  the  profession,  heads 
the  list. 

The  results  were  published  in  the  issue  of  July  13, 1885,  from,  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

''Total  number  of  voters,  76.    Total  number  of  buildings  mentioned, 
175.    Total  number  of  buildings  receiving  more  than  1  vote,  66.^' 
"The  order  in  which  they  stand  is: 

I.  Trinity  Church,  Boston.    Messrs.  Gambrel  &  Bichardson,  ar- 
chitects.   63  votes,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
IL  United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.G.   Messrs.  Hallet,  Had- 
field,  Hoban,  Latrobe,  Bulflnch,  Walter,  and  Clark,  archi- 
tects.   41  votes,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast, 
m.  House  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  New  York.    Mr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  ar- 
chitect.   37  votes,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
IV.  Trinity  Church,  New  York.    Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  architect. 

34  votes,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
V.  Jefferson  Market  Court-House,  New  York.    Mr.  F.  0.  Withers, 

architect.    23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
VI.  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.    Mr.  R.  M.  Upjohn,  architect. 

23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
Vn.  City  Han,  Albany,  N.^  Y.    Mr.  H.  H.  Bichardson,  architect. 

19  votes,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
Vm  Sever  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Bichardson,  ai%ii. 
tect    17  votes,- or  22  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
DC  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Messrs.  [Fuller]  Eidlitz  and 
Bichardson,  architects.    16  votes,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
cast. 
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X.  Town  Hall,  I^orth  Easton,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Bichardsoii,  aichi- 
tect.    15  votes,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast 
The  votes  for  the  next  ten  were  relatively  so  large  that  they  are  also 
given: 

XI.  'Sew  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Mr.  J.  McArthnr,  jr.,  archi- 
tect   14. 
XII.  Casino  Theater,  New  York.    Messrs.  Kimball  &  Wiaedell, 

architects.    14. 
XIII.  Lenox  Library,  New  York.    Mr.  E.  M.  Hnnt,  architect.    13. 
XrV.  Produce  Exchange,  New  York.    Mr.  G.  B.  Post,  architect.    12. 
XV.  Columbia  College,  New  York.    Mr.  C.  C.  Haight,  architect-    12. 
XVL  Broad  Street  E.  E.  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Messrs.  Wilson 
Bros.  &  Co.,  architects.    11. 
XVII.  Crane  Memorial  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Bichard- 

son,  architect.    11. 
XVIII.  Court-House,  Providence,  B.  I.    Messrs.  Stone  &  Carpenter 
architects.    10. 
XIX.  Central  E.  E.  Station,  Providence,  E.  I.    Mr.  T.  A.  Tefft,  archi- 
tect.   10. 
XX.  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Messrs.  Ware  & 

Van  Brunt,  architects.    S.'^ 
The  votes  of  the  local  architects  for  local  buildings  are  also  given  for 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Nine  Boston  architects  cast  22  votes,  out  of  a  possible  90,  for  12  Bos- 
ton buildings.  The  first  four  of  these  were  Trinity  Church,  by  Oambrel 
&  Eichardson.  The  Ames  Building,  Bedford  street,  Eichardson.  Art 
Club  Building,  Emerson,  and  E.  H.  White  &  Co«^s  new  store,  Peabody 
&  Stearns. 

The  four  Chicago  architects  cast  8  votes,  of  a  possible  40,  naming  6 
buildings.  The  Pullman  Building,  S.  S.  Beman,  and  Philadelphia  E. 
E.  Station,  L.  Eidlitz,  head  the  list  with  2  votes  each. 

Twelve  New  York  architects  cast  70  votes,  out  of  a  possible  120,  for 
New  York  buildings.  These  are  given  to  24  buildings :  8  received  1 
vote;  9,  2  votes.  The  highest  number* of  votes  given  is  9.  To  house 
of iprilliam  K.  Vanderbilt,  E.  M.  Hunt;  Columbia  College,  C.  C.  Haight; 
JeflFerson  Market  Court-House,  F.  C.  Withers;  Trinity  Church,  Eichard 
,  Upjohn;  Casino  Theater,  Kimball  &  Wisedell;  houses  of  Louis  0.  Tif- 
fany and  Henry  Villard,  McKim,  Mead  &  White;  Lenox  Library,  B.  M. 
Hunt;  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  Building,  0.  W. 
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Clinton;  Prodace  Exchange,  O.  B.  Post.  These  ten  bnildings  rank  in 
order  of  votes,  each  receiving  from  9  down  to  2  votes,  which  are  given 
to  the  last  three. 

Six  Philadelphia  architects  cast  21  votes,  of  a  possible  60,  for  11 
Philadelphia  bnildings.  The  Masonic  Temple,  J.  H.  Windrim,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  B.  E.  Broad  Street  Station,  Wilson  Bros.  &  Co ,  each 
receiving  4  votes.  The  New  City  Hall,  J.  McArthur,  jr.,  and  Girard 
College,  T.  U.  Walter,  each  receiving  3  votes.  The  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America's  Building,  Cabot  &  Chandler,  has  2  votes,  the  others 
only  1  each. 

As  the  preceding  paper  was  written  long  before  the  issue  of  the  abo;ve 
lists,  the  writer  has  been  gratified  to  note  the  confirmation  by  professed 
architects  of  his  judgments  as  therein  expressed,  and  also  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Tefft  was  the  recognized  architect  of  the  Providence  B. 
R.  Depot,  which  is  ranked  19th  in  t]^  list. 
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Traiuin*;  in  art  iq  American  schools  desirable  in  order  to.  place  the  future  citizens  in 
barmouy  with  their  surroundings — Resources  now  existing  in  the  community  for 
general  art  culture — Labor  the  great  source  of  wealth  —  The  community  equally 
interested  in  exchange  of  its  **  labor"  for  works  of  art,  whether  exchange  is  made  by 
private  citizen R  or  public  officials  — The  relation  of  the  community  to  its  expen- 
ditures for  education,  whether  public  or  private — This  Report  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  public,  and  a  portion  of  the  private,  resources  on  baud;  oduca- 
tioDally  available  for  the  training  of  ski  lied  artists,  and  artisans,  who  shall  develop 
the  artistic  manufactures  and  industries  of  tbe  people  —Tendency  of  books,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  art  objects  to  gravitate  from  private  to  public  ownership;  — 
to  concentrate  in  Public  Libraries  ami  Art  Museums. 

Already  iu  the  previous  pages,  many  phases  of  the  discussion  as  to 
the  new  educational  demands  in  the  public  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies,  have  been  illustrated  and  many  reasons  why  such 
changes  were  required  have  been  given,  accompanied  by  references  to 
the  successful  results  of  similar  experiments,  iu  justification  of  the 
advocacy  in  these  papers  of  the  general  adoption  by  the  schools  of 
America  of  the  proposed  innovations. 

Tbe  additional  argument  arising  from  a  realization  of  the  importance 
that  the  development  of  a  people  should  be  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  that  to  effect  this  should  be  a  controlling  purpose  in 
any  scheme  of  public  education  has  been  reserved  till  now. 

A  public  school  course  of  training  which  should  accomplish  this  for 
all,  which  should  so  inform  every  pupil  in  regard  to  the  elementary 
principles  common  to  all  the  forms  of  art  as  to  give  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  qualities  that  give  value  to  the 
products  of  artistic  industries }  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  best 
fit  those  who  look  forward  to  lives  of  industrious  labor  for  subsequent 
training  iu  such  artistic  industries  as  will  be  the  most  desirable  for  the 
community  and  most  renumerative  to  the  individual,  would  certainl}' 
^eem  to  invite  the  appellation  "Utopian,"  had  it  not  been  already  suc- 
cessfully established. 

In  a  Bepublic,  in  which  there  are  no  fixed  classes,  it  is  the  more 
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desirable  tbat  the  elementary  education  given  to  all  shonld  be  so  sim- 
ple, broad  and  thoroagh  as  to  suffice  for  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  Upon  this  basis  of  knowledge,  common  to  all,  each  individual 
may  develop  in  sach  direction  and  to  such  completeness,  as  ability,  in- 
clination and  controlling  circumstances  permit 

Without  the  power  of  appeal  to  a  common  standard  of  morals,  of 
justice  and  of  manners,  which  implies  considerable  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  by  all  the  people,  no  organized  community,  other  than  one 
under  the  rule  of  a  despot,  would  be  possible.  Knowledge  by  the 
people  of  those  things  which  affect  their  common  interest,  is  an  indes- 
pensable  pre-requesite  to  any  organized  form  of  civilization  compatible 
with  liberty  and  progress.  Since  such  a  common  basis  of  elementary 
knowledge  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  self  governing  civilized 
communities;  it  is  only  a  logical  deduction,  a  necessary  corollary,  that 
if  it  is  desirable  that  a  community  should  develop  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, there  must  first  be  a  general  dissemination  among  the  people  of 
the  elementary  knowledge  essential  to  such  development. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  fact  that  such  knowledge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  arts  was  a  common  possession  of  those  peoples 
whose  Art  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  ages  was  clearly  shown.  His- 
tory and  theory  are  in  perfect  accord. 

If  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  become  an 
art-loving  and  an  art-producing  people,  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  art  must  be  universally  dis- 
seminated ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  people  must  be  such  as  will 
both  fit  them  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  art,  and,  also,  to  become  skillful 
in  the  technical  employments  of  the  industrial  arts.  Such  general  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  people  can,  in  the  United  States,  only  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  free  public  schools.  If  it  is  urged,  in  objection, 
that  the  people  of  Greece  or  of  the  Italian  Republics  had  in  their  time 
no  similar  training  in  schools,  the  answer  is  easy  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  needed  no  such  formal  teaching ;  for,  from  earliest  childhood, 
they  were  everywhere  surrounded,  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  foram, 
the  temples,  the  churches,  by  works  of  great  artists,  which  the  children 
were  wont  to  hear  discussed  and  criticised,  as  matters  of  personal  and 
common  interest  and  concern,  by  their  elders,  and  so,  their  unconscious 
education  in  art  went  on  continuously. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Such  art 
instruction  as  is  received  by  the  youth  of  these  countries  must  be,  for 
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the  most  part,  designedly  imparted.  In  this  coantry  the  pablic  schools 
ftamish  the  only  ailequate  agencies.  The  Nation  of  to-morrow  has  its 
birth  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  •  If  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  ever,  as  a  nation,  to  have  an  artistic  development,  the  seeds  of  that 
growth  mnst  be  planted  in  the  schools  of  the  children. 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  preceding  paper  as  to  the  era  of  Inx- 
1117  and  ostentation  which  is  approaching,  and  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands which  such  an  era  will  develop,  problems  usually  relegated  to 
the  political  economists  press  for  immediate  and  practical  solution.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  already  large  consumers  of  articles  of  art  and  lux- 
oiy ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  must  largely 
increase. 

The  question  who  shall  produce  these  articles  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  educator,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  political  economist.  Shall  they 
be  made  in  other  countries  by  foreign  artists  and  artificers  f  Shall  they 
be  made  here  by  trained  foreigners  who  immigrate  to  thiscountry ;  or, 
shall  the  school  children  of  this  country,  the  cost  of  whose  training 
is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  be  so  trained  at  school  as  to  fit  them  to 
make  such  articles  of  beauty  and  luxury  as  a  rich  people  require  and 
at  whatever  cost  will  obtain  f  The  adoption  of  art  industrial  training 
in  schools  has  been  herein  urged  firom  other  points  of  view ;  but,  though 
so  different,  they  are  not  antagonistic,  nor  do  they  obscure  this  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  argument  springing  from  the  anticipated  increase 
of  this  present  demand  for  art  works  is  complementary  to  the  reasons 
before  adduced, — both  confirmatory  and  encouraging, — since  it  offers  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem,  as  to  ^'  how,  and  where,  the  art  work- 
ers when  trained,  could  find  employments 

The  demand  arising  fh>m  this  class  of  palace  builders  previously  re- 
ferred to,  bears  somewhat  adversely  upon  the  project  of  introducing 
mere  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  the  <^  hand  work,"  now  some- 
what strenuously  urged.  To  have  only  the  technical  skill  of  the  black- 
smith, or  the  carpenter,  will  not  suflice. 

It  is  a  higher  skill,  a  more  refined  form  of  labor,  that  alone  can  meet 
the  coming  demand.  The  training  to  quality'  workers  to  meet  this, 
most  be  absolutely  artistic.  It  must  be,  by  a  course  of  elementary  and 
progressive  art  training,  such  as  Walter  Smith  projected,  carried  out 
to  its  completion.  The  taste  mnst  be  trained,  the  highest  ideals  of  art 
comprehended,  the  technicalities  of  art  working  in  whatever  material 
B.  Ex.  200 XII 
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may  be  chosen,  folly  mastered.  The  public  schools  can  and  should  fit 
the  pupil  80  that  such  technical  skill  can  be,  subsequently,  most 
readily  acquired. 

This  art  training  will  also  be  found  to  be  as  desirable  for  the  art 
purchasers  as  for  the  art  workers.  There  is  a  very  different  point  of 
view  from  which  this  subject  may  be  profitably  considered ;  and  that 
is,  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  attitude  towards  the  art  in- 
terests of  the  country,  of  the  owners  of  great  fortunes,  the  probable 
purchasers  of  the  handiwork  of  these  ftiture  artist  workers.  In 
view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future  art  development  of  tiiis  country, 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  these  people  should  be  possessed  of 
some  correct  knowledge  of  art,  if  they  are  to  expend  their  money  for 
works  of  art.  For  a  very  practical  reason,  the  community,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  very  deeply  interested  that  such  expenditures  should 
be  wisely  made.  It  by  no  means  follows  in  the  United  States,  as  yet, 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  necessarily  implies  any  form  of  culture ; 
least  of  all,  of  art  culture.  Nor  ought  lack  of  the  latter  to  be  held,  in 
any  sense,  as  a  reproach  to  the  individual,  because  this  country  has 
4ieretofore,  —  the  Oentennial  Exhibition  alone  excepted, — been  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  opportunities  for  tiie  acquisition,  by  the  public  gen- 
erally, of  art  knowledge.  Many  of  the  excuses  for  various  short- 
comings, which  are  based  upon  the  plea  that  this  is  a  young  country, 
are  absurd ;  because,  in  a  luiowledge  of  literature,  for  instance,  the 
first  settlers  were  on  an  equality  with  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
English  countrymen;  and  Americans  have  continued  to  keep  them- 
selves fully  informed  as  to  the  literary  progress  of  modem  Europe, 
while  the  amazing  development  of  the  sciences  is  of  very  recent  growth, 
and  in  these,  America  admits  no  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; — 
but.  when  the  fine  arts  are  in  question,  the  plea  is  valid.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  fair  land  was  a  wilderness,  in  which  the 
first  settlers  were  forced  to  endure  privations  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind ;  for  shelter  and  food,  the  bare  necessities  for  human  existence, 
could  only  be  scantily  provided  by  the  hardest  labor.  When  the  added 
fact,  is  recalled  that  these  settlers  cherished  the  most  earnest  religions 
abhorrence  of  every  form  of  art,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  its  existence. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  of  the  struggling 
colonists  to  stimulate  any  abnormal  development  of  the  arts  of  adorn- 
ment, while  the  religious  sentiments,  to  the  inspimtiou  of  which  the 
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noblest  aohievements  of  art  have  been  ever  dne,  were  active  to  repress, 
not  to  develop,  all  saoh  iDstmcts ! 

The  sporadic  appearance,  a  little  more  than  a  century  later,  among 
the  Qoakers,  a  people  whose  religions  opposition  to  art  was  intense,  of 
the  child  Beiyamin  West  whose  inborn  instinct  for  painting  overpow- 
ered every  obstacle; — and,  amid  other  snrronndings,  of  Allston,  who, 
forty  years  later,  evinced  a  genins  for  art  at  once  delicate  and  power- 
fdl,  are  instances  that  go  fiur  to  prove  the  existence  in  man  of  a  strong 
tendency  to  expression  by  means  of  the  arts; — an  instinct  which  may 
be  long  repressed  by  untoward  circumstances,  as  it  was  through  the 
Colonial  period  of  our  history,  but  which,  since  it  is  an  inherent  quality 
of  human  nature,  must  eventually  manifest  itself. 

In  fiMst,  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  young  Bepublic  there  were  at  a 
Tery  early  period  in  our  history  occasional  individual  artists,  mostly 
portrait  painters,  and  in  four  cities  there  were  incorporated  associa- 
tions of  artists  and  other  people  of  culture,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts ;  nor,  for  the  last  century,  have  the  arts  been  without  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cultivation  and  patronage  in  these  Fnited  States,  while 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  growth  of  an  interest  in  art  has  been 
(me  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  country. 
Still,  despite  these  facts,  it  remains  that  opportunities  for  any  knowl- 
edge of  art  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  so  uncommon,  that  such  knowledge  has  been  not  only  not 
incumbent  on  any  particular  i>erson,  but  often  absolutely  unattainable. 

In  the  cities  of  Europe,  an  unconsious  art  influence  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  if  heredity  goes  for  anything,  this  same  influence  has 
been  exerted  upon  many  successive  generations }  besides,  there,  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  is  sedulously  cultivated,  both  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  by  means  of  public  art  collections.  Now  the 
United  States  possesses  no  immediate  power  to  partially  remedy  this 
deficiency)  except  by  direct  training  in  the  public  schools;  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  practicable. 

In  tins  oonntiy  where  large  fortunes  are  often  accumulated  in  a 
single  lifetime,  it  Is  more  than  probable  that  many  a  bright  child  who 
to  day  is  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  will,  in  the  fbture,  be  found  in 
thatdassof  wealthy  possible  art  purchasers  just  referred  to;  thein- 
flnence  of  Uie  elementary  art  training,  which  is  urged  for  adoption  in 
the  public  schools,  is  as  desirable  for  the  art  purchasers  as  for  the  art 
woricers ;  and  it  is  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  art  industries  that 
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the  bayers  of  this  work  should  also  possess  trained  art  knowledge  and 
taste,  for  demand  dictates  supply;  and  therefore,  for  producer  and  coui 
sumer  alike,  such  art  training  in  the  public  schools  is  desirable.  Sudi 
training  for  all  the  dwellers  in  these  beautiful  cities  of  the  future^ 
whether  they  are  to  be  producers  or  consumers,  is  most  to  be  desired ; 
for,  having  thus  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  delight  in  art,  thej 
will,  in  either  case,  be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  questions  we  are  aboat  t^ 
consider  if  a  little  preliminary  thought  is  given  to  an  inquiry  into  th< 
relation  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  to  all  the  expenditures  of  that 
community  for  any  given  purpose;  both  as  regards  the  sum  of  expeu^ 
ditures  made  by  private  citizens  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  like  purposes  out  of  the  public  money  raised  by  taxes. 

This  may  be  the  more  readily  apprehended  if  we  conceive  of  the 
community  as  a  person,  who  deriving  his  income  from  different  sources^ 
expands  a  certain  sum  upon  objects  of  a  given  class.  Whether  the 
amount  of  the  sum  total  paid  for  such  objects  bears  a  proper  ratio  to 
bis  income,  and  to  his  other  necessary  expenditures,  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant question  to  him,  than  whether  one  part  of  the  sum  was  paid 
from  the  income  arising  from  a  certain  source,  and  another  Irom  that 
arising  &om  a  different  source.  The  total  income  is  considered  as  a 
unit  irrespective  of  its  source,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  likewise  a 
unit,  irrespective  of  the  agents  who  may  pay  it  out;  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  our  personified  "  community,"  whether  it  is  paid  out  by  private 
individuals  from  their  own  funds  and  under  their  own  impulse,  or 
whether  it  is  paid  out  by  officials  from  public  funds,  and  acting  under 
the  specific  authority  of  the  community.  ' 

The  objects  so  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  community  form 
an  integral  part  of  its  resources,  irrespective  of  the  agencies  whereby 
they  were  acquired,  or  the  personality  of  their  itnmediate  custodians. 

The  question  of  their  immediate  utility  to  the  public,  and  of  conven- 
ience of  accessibility,  is  of  quite  another  character.  Many  objects  may, 
for  a  time,  be  so  stored  and  so  inaccessible,  that  they  resemble  rather 
the  ore  in  the  unopened  mine,  than  the  minted  cbin  or  the  exquisite 
cltef  WcBuvre  of  the  goldsmith ;  they  are  thus  potential  rather  than 
actual  wealth;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be  avast  difB^rence to  the 
community  between  public  and  private  ownership  of  books,  scientific 
objects,  and  works  of  art ; — the  difference  that  exists  between  the  rich 
miser  and  the  expectant  heir! 
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A  coDBideration  of  these  relations  between  the  public  and  the  private 
owners  of  sach  treasures,  is  here  the  more  appropriate,  because,  in  this 
designedly  compendious  Beport,  not  only  are  Industrial  Art  and  so- 
called  High  Art  treated  as  simply  different  parts  of  a  common  whole } 
bot  the  education  of  the  community  in  both  of  these  directions  is  hold 
as  inflaenced  by  all  instrumentalities  to  which  the  citizens  can  have 
possible  access;  not  forgetting  the  ever  increasing  volume  of  art  liter- 
Btore,  periodical  and  occasional,  with  the  contemporary  wealth  oi 
illostrations  that  have  so  raised  the  standard  of  the  wood  engraving  in 
American  magazines ;  which  magazines,  are  doing  so  much,  in  various 
«^y8,  to  popularize  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  and  in  art  indus- 
trii's. 

And  how  varied  and  comprehensive  are  the  forces,  consciously  or 
niiconsciously,  exerting  upon  the  public  these  educating  influences ; 
comprising,  as  they  do,  not  only  institutions  organized  with  the  definite 
pnrpose  of  promoting  the  art  culture  of  the  community,  but  voluntary 
art  associations  for  mutual  self  help ;  the  display  in  shops  of  trades- 
men's wares;  and  the  hoarded  treasures  stored  in  private  dwellings 
for  thft  delight  of  individual  owners  I 

To  recoant  a  few  that  most  readily  suggest  themselves,  will,  per- 
haps, give  a  more  tangible  idea  of  these  art  possessions  of  the  public. 
First  come  the  public  galleries  founded  by  private  munificence;  then 
the  occasional  Art  Loan  Exhibitions,  having  their  origin,  it  may  per- 
haps be,  in  the  pride  of  possessing  such  beautiful  art  works  and  the 
desire  for  public  admiration, —  reflected  from  the  thing  owned  tx>  its 
owner ; —  the  schools  of  the  Art  Academics ;  the  mutual  art  classes  un- 
dertaken by  enthusiastic  art  students;  the  night  and  day  art  industrial 
schools  founded  by  Peter  Cooper  in  New  York,  and  the  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  cities;  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School;  the 
stated  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of  public  school  children ;  the  street 
window  galleries  of  private  art  dealers  luring  every  passer;  and, — by 
DO  means  to  be  omitted  £rom  any  such  enumeration  of  the  art  wealth  of 
the  community, — the  numerous  and  increasing  art  collections  of  private 
owners  more  or  less  accessible  to  their  friends,  and  to  the  public. 

What  are  these,  each  and  all,  other  than  the  ^^  plant"  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  community,  and  available  for  the  founding  of  the 
great  Industrial  and  High  Art  Institutions  of  the  fnture,  which,  in  fact, 
^  to  be  tl)e  ^i^t  universities  of  the  people ;  though  they  may  be 
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called  by  far  other  names  and  may  resemble  bat  litfle,  in  fonn  and  or- 
gauizatio'n,  the  traditional  classical  university  of  the  present  f 

As  has  already  been  stated,  all  the  art  works  owned  in  a  commnnity 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  its  art  resources;  for,  what  does  it  concern 
the  community  which  possesses  these  art  works,  and  these  art  institu- 
tions, whether  they  have  been  procured  and  are  supported  by  public 
taxation,  as  are  the  courts,  jails,  almshouses  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions of  civilization,  or,  whether  individual  citizens  have  procured 
themf 

This  question  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  political  economy,  since  all  community  expendi- 
tures are  properly  classified  according  to  that  science. 

The  rights  of  private  ownership  are  individualized  and  emphasized 
in  all  laws  and  customs,  especially  in  those  having  an  English  origin ; 
the  rights  of  property  under  English  law, — whatever  may  be  the  theory 
of  the  law, — being  practically  far  more  carefully  guarded  than  the  rights 
of  persons ; — possessions  being  thus  ranked,  by  the  highest  authority, 
as  far  more  precious  than  human  life  ;*  it  follows,  that,  as  wealth  is  ap- 
parently mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  the  idea  that  this  prop- 
erty holds  any  possible  relation  to  the  community,  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  legally  imposed  for  public  needs,  has  been  lost  sight 
of;  often  indeed  is  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  and 
is  always  conveniently  ignored,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  politic  private 
owners.t  The  fact,  however,  that  labor  is  the  only  producer  of  wealth, 
is  an  axiom  of  political  science ;  that  so-called  ^<  capital,"  is  only  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  the  products  of  labor,  that  which  remains  after 
the  use  of  such  an  amount  as  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  laborers, 
is  another  axiom. 

All  wealth  then,  being  the  product  of  labor,  it  follows,  that  all  do- 
mestic traffic,  or  foreign  commerce,  is  but  the  exchange  of  one  product 
of  labor  for  another  product  of  labor.    The  reasons  for  the  diversity 

•The  harrowing  circumBtaiices  accompanying  some  recently  reported  evictions  of 
Iriah  laborers,  where  the  dying  were  ruthlessly  thrust  fbom  shelter  by  the  oaiiying 
out  of  English  laws,  would  seem  to  fully  Justify  the  above  statement. 

t**The  right  of  individual  property  is  no  doubt  the  very  corner  stone  of  civilization 
as  hitherto  understood,  but  I  am  little  impatient  of  being  told  that  property  is  enti- 
tled to  exceptional  consideration  because  it  bears  all  the  burdens  of  the  State.  It 
bears  those  indeed  which  can  most  easily  be  borne,  but  poverty  pays  with  its  person 
the  chief  expenses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Wealth  should  not  forget  this,  for 
poverty  is  beginning  to  think  of  it  now  and  then."  From  tl|e  n^dxoM  b^  Janies  S^v- 
eell  LQwell  at  Birmingham,  England,  Oct'Ober  6,  1884. 
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in  the  relative  values  of  these  prodacts  of  labor,  are  first,  that  the 
quantity  of  labor,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  laborer  for 
a  given  period  and  the  time  consumed  in  procuring  or  making,  and  in 
ddiveriiig  these  products  to  the  consumer,  differs;  and,  secondly,  that 
a  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  labor  expended  is  recognized. 
Thia  difierence  in  kind,  is  expressed  by  the  terms  ^'  skilled''  or  «^un- 
skiUed"  labor;  a  fdrther  difference  in  values  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  qualities  are  very  rare,  hence  articles  made  by  persons  ca- 
pable of  imparting  to  them  such  qualities  acquire  exceptional  value. 
Art  work,  being  entirely  personal,  depending  wholly  on  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  individual  artist,  and  so  limited  by  the  ability  of  a  sin- 
f^le  laborer  to  produce  it,  is  necessarily,  rare  and  therefore  may  pos 
sees  two  elements  of  value, — ^relative  excellence  as  art,  and  scarcity ; 
hence,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  the  most  valuable  labor- 
ers a  community,  large  or  small,  could  possess,  would  be  art  laborers ; — 
true  artists.  The  history  of  Italy,  since  the  renaissance  of  art,  is  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  this  proposition.  To  its  great  artists  while 
liTing,  and  still  more  since  their  death,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  its 
prosperity.  The  desire  to  look  on  the  works  there  preserved  of  the 
great  historic  artists  of  Italy,  has,  for  centuries,  drawn  an  ever  increas- 
ing throng  of  visitors  from  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  that  country ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  living  Italians  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  home 
market  for  their  labor  afforded  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  who  come 
JQSt  to  look  at,  and  enjoy,  the  products  of  the  labor  of  artists  long 
since  dead.  The  conclusion  just  expressed  that  the  most  valuable 
laborers  a  country  could  possess  would  be  art  laborers  is  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  an  item  in  relation  to  the  works  of  an  eminent  living  French 
artist  which,  as  this  Beport  is  going  through  the  press,  appears  in  The 
Art  Amateur  of  March,  1884:  <^  The  complete  work  of  Meissonier  con- 
sists, at  the  present  moment,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  y 

*  ^  *  it  has  been  calculated  that  as  prices  now  run  Meissonier's 
h&fB  work  represents  a  monetary  value  of  some  $10,000,000.  These 
foor  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  have,  however,  not  brought  the 
painter  more  than  $800,000;  the  difference,  $9,200,000,  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  those  who  have  bought  and  speculated  on  his 
painting.''  In  other  words,  this  ^^difliarence''  represents  the  worth,  as 
mere  merchandise,  of  the  productions  of  this  one  worker  to  the  fortu- 
nate community  that  possteses  such  a  laborer. 

As  labor  ia  the  only  source  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  the  disparity  of 
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wealth  ia  the  hands  of  private  owners  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  their  fellow  human  beings,  than  have  others.  A  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  private  ownership  and  individual  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  would  direct  us  into  the  discussion  of  a  class  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  foreign  to  our  present 
subject,  which  is  the  relation  of  the  community  to  all  expenditures 
made  for  the  same  kind  of  objects ;  whether  such  objects  are  paid  for  by 
private  citizens  of  that  community  from  their  personal  funds,  or 
whether  they  are  purchased  by  ofBcials,  and  paid  for  out  of  community 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  all  exchange  of  articles  is  but  an  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  labor ;  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  community 
is  but  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  labor  of  that 
community ;  we  shall  see  that  any  exchange  of  products  is  always  an 
exchange  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  and  is  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  personality  of  those  who  may  make  the  exchange.  In  all  cases  of 
purchase  or  exchange,  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  given  community 
is  transferred  to  some  other  community,  in  exchange  for  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  that  other  community.  The  fact  of  the  local  taxation  of 
personal  property  corroborates  this  statement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  community  pays  for  the  public  almshouses, 
court-houses,  and  jails.  The  labor  of  the  community  has  built  up  these 
buildings,  when  the  same  labor  might  otherwise  have  been  expended 
in  building  factories,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  public  halls,  libra- 
ries, art  galleries,  theaters,  and  churches,  adding  thereby  to  the 
wealth  prodncing  and  wealth  enjoying  facilities  of  the  community;  and 
that  this  great  tax,  arising  from  the  diversion  of  so  much  labor  to  the 
building  of  public  eleemosynary  or  restraining  buildings,  is  a  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  industrious,  virtuous  and  thrifty  citizens,  by  the  crim- 
inal, the  idle  and  the  unthrifty.  By  building  these  institutions  of  re- 
straint, or  of  charity,  the  people  recognize  the  need  of  sacrificing  some 
portion  of.  the  products  of  their  individusJ  labor  for  the  common  needs 
of  order  and  security. 

Now  order  and  security  once  provided  for,  the  community,  as  does 
the  individual,  recognizes  other  needs,  and  is  willing  to  part  with  the 
proceeds  of  its  labor  to  supply  these  needs.  When  such  articles  as  are 
demanded  by  the  higher  cravings  of  civilized  humanity  are  once  ob- 
taioed,  tbey  ar^  therefore  rightly  to  be  considered  as  a  portioii  of  the 
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posaemons  of  that  community ;  nor  can  their  inflaence,  or  the  pleasare 
md  mstraction  they  give,  ever  be  wholly  confined  to  their  individual 
owners ;  indeed  commonly  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
often,  in  the  case  of  many  private  owners  in  America,  such  scientific, 
hterary  and  art  collections,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  under  as 
few  restrictions  as  are  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  private  resi- 
dences. 

In  illustration  of  this  generous  disposition  of  private  owners  of  art 
conectionsyit  may  be  here  stated,  with  no  invidious  discrimination  on  the 
writer's  part,  toward  the  many  equally  liberal  though  here  unnamed  art 
owners,  throughout  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Walters,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Glaghom,  in  Phila- 
ddphia,  Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Yanderbilt,  and  notably  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  in  I^ew  York,  have,  in  some  of  these  oases  for  many  years, 
willingly  admitted  their  fellow  townsmen  to  their  galleries;  and  have, 
on  numerous  occasions,  placed  their  choicest  works  on  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

There  is  some  instinct  of  fellowship  in  human  nature  that  impels  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  nominal  owners  that  others  should  see 
such  works,  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  individual 
owner  of  these  master  pieces,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, ever  formulated  to  himself, — whether,  in  fact,  he  would  not  resent 
as  impertinent  and  false, — any  such  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  case  as 
that  these  beautiful  works,  which  he  had.  personally  collected  with  so 
much  pains,  in  which  he  took  such  delight,  and  for  which  he  had  parted 
with  so  much  money,  were,  in  any  sense,  the  outcome  of  the  commu- 
nily  in  which  he  lived ;  among  whom  he  inherited  from  others,  or  him- 
self acquired  in  business,  his  fortune.  Still  less  would  he  be  likely  to 
imagine  that  he  had  been  but  the  self-appointed  agent  of  the  community, 
in  acquiring  for  it  these  treasures ;  or  that  the  community  had  had  any 
remotest  agency  in  furnishing  the  means  for  their  acquisition. 

None  the  less  is  it  true  of  the  purchase  of  all  such  collections,  that 
though  the  agents  employed  in  the  various  transactions  may  be  many, 
and  the  years  intervening  between  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and 
Its  disbursement  for  these  works  of  art,  not  a  few ;  yet,  though  in  each 
case  it  is  apparently  a  transaction  between  private  persons,  it  is  the 
community  which  pays  for  them ;  because,  inevitably,  labor  pays  for 
them  since  they  are  the  products  of  labor  which,  if  not  given  to  them, 
might  hare  been  given  tp  something  else. 
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Now,  tbat  that  labor  was  the  labor  of  the  oommunity  needs  no  for- 
mal proving,  nince  it  is  clear,  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that  the 
exertions  of  uo  single  individaal,  though  prolonged  through  the  long- 
est period  ever  allotted  to  human  existence,  would  suffice  to  hoard  up 
any  such  surplus  beyond  the  sum  used  for  his  own  sustenance,  as 
would  equal,  the  smallest  of  these  accumulations  which  are  now  spoken 
of  as  ^^  fortunes."  The  surplus  labor  of  many  individuals  must  be 
united,  before  any  great  aggregation  of  wealth  can  be  accumulated ;  so 
that  it  follows  that,  whoever  may  be  the  holder  of  that  sum,  it,  in  itself, 
is  but  the  result  of  the  toil  of  many  laborers,  and  therefore,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  community. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  this  applies  equally  to  those  for- 
tunes accruing  to  individual  inventors  who,  by  new  applications  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  hitherto  unknown  or  worthless  material,  may 
be  said  to  have  thus  created  wealth ;  and  who  were,  therefore,  so  cited 
in  our  previous  summing  up  of  the  << sources"  of  the  sudden  accretion 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States.  The  products  of  their  ingenuity 
are  only  transformed  into  wealth  by  exchange,  and  are  only  given  a 
money  value  by  the  willingness  of  others  to  exchange  money,  the  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  for  them;  and  the  labor  which  is  thus  repre- 
sented, is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  of  the  community. 

An  Astor  or  a  Yanderbilt,  each  master  of  many  millions,  buys  a 
costly  painting  in  Paris  and  brings  it  to  this  country ;  labor  in  this 
country  paid  for  that  painting  just  as  surely  as  labor  in  France  paid 
for  the  other  costly  painting,  whicU,  at  the  same  time,  the  Frendi 
minister  bought  for  the  government  and  hung  in  the  Luxemburg  Pal- 
ace ;  and  each  community  has  exchanged  so  much  labor  of  one  kind 
for  so  much  of  another,  equally  whether  the  minister  of  state  or  the 
private  citizen  made  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  labor  requi- 
site to  secure  the  pictures ! 

This  Report  then  merely  attempts  an  enumeration  of  the  art  build- 
ings, works  of  art,  art  educational  appliances  and  instrumentalities, 
now  accessible  to  the  public;  obviously,  the  art  works  held  by  private 
owners  are  not  equally  accessible  for  such  enrolment;  otherwise,  if  the 
statements  just  made  are  not  erroneous,  they  would  properly  be  enu- 
merated in  any  such  estimate  of  the  art  possessions  of  the  community ; 
as  it  is,  they  hold  the  same  relation  to  public  art  galleries  as  do  the 
unknown  private  Ci)llections  of  books  to  the  known  public  libraries; 
that  is,  the  community  is  vastly  richer  than  it  realiises,  or  than  com- 
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monly  appears,  in  books,  and,  likewise, — as  the  many  comparatively 
reoenf  Art  loan  collections"  have  shown, — in  works  of  art.  It  has 
thus  already  accnmolated  a  valnable  capital  of  knowledge  concerning 
art,  and  of  art  works,  which  may  serve  to  advance, — as  books  at  home 
Imttress  and  aid  the  work  of  the  common  schools, — the  proposed  new 
development  of  indostrial  and  high  art,  as  a  factor  in  edncation,  and  a 
fiooioe  of  material  wealth  and  of  increased  refinement. 

By  thas  gronping  in  one  view,  as  is  attempted  in  these  volumes,  all 
these  scattered  and  varied  local  institations,  formerly  but  little  known 
beyond  a  limited  circle,  it  is  hoped  that  a  valnable  contribution  will 
have  been  made  to  the  material  requisite  for  a  filll  consideration  and 
wise  decision  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  public  shall  direct  educa- 
tion towards  the  industrial  and  artistic  development  of  the  manufact- 
ures and  industries  of  the  people. 

To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  statement  that  in  the  economic  con- 
aderation  of  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  community  for  a  given  purpose, 
it  mattered  littie  whether  this  wa«  done  ostensibly  and  formally  by  the 
community  oflScially,  or  whether  it  was  done  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  individual  citizens. 

Let  us  take  a  once  familiar  instance.  When  public  free  schools  were 
first  introduced,  as  they  were  some  fifty  or  more  years  ago  in  many  New 
England  communities,  they  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  two  classes; 
namely,  frt>m  reluctant  and  short-sighted  taxpayers,  who  objected  to 
paying  for  the  schooling  of  their  neighbors'  children,  and  from  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  maintaining  private  schools ;  the  numerous 
obstacles  having  their  origin  in  social  or  religious  prejudices,  though 
8ometime8  by  no  means  insignificant,  proved  to  be  so  ephemeral  as  not 
to  Deed  mention.  As  the  public  schools  began  to  Improve,  many  tax- 
payers, patrons  of  the  private  schools,  reasoned  that  it  was  useless  to 
pay  twice  for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  so  new  public  school-houses 
and  additional  public  school  teachers  were  necessitated,  because  there 
were  still  just  as  many  school  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and  taught, 
after  the  private  schools  were  given  up,  as  before.  If  all  the  children 
in  the  community  were  to  be  taught,  which  is  assumed.;  what  differ- 
ence did  it  make  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  whether  they  were 
nominally  taught  in  public  and  in  private  schools ;  or  all  in  private,  or 
all  in  public  schools,  unless,  some  aid  vantage  might  inhere  to  one  or  to 
the  other,  in  better  econociic  arrangement  by  which  one  roof  might 
(belter  1^  larger  nnn^ber  of  cl^i}<)ren^  or  b^t^t^r  if^st^iraQtlon  might  b^ 
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given;  which  latter  oonsiderationSy  by  the  way,  have  been  practically, 
in  most  New  England  communities,  decided  in  fftvor  of  public  schools. 

Shelter  was  required  for  so  many  children,  teachers  were  reqaired 
for  so  many  children,  the  commonity  was  to  provide  these,  to  pay  for 
them,  to  divert  so  mach  labor  from  other  industries  and  purposes  to 
this ;  this  being  so,  what  was  it  but  a  question  of  convenience  whether 
it  was  done  as  a  community  for  public  school  expenses,  or  as  individuals 
for  private  school  expenses  t  The  private  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  the  tax  paying  parent  saw  that  his  own  children 
were  taught  at  the  same  time  and  as  thoroughly  as  his  neighbors,  and 
the  few  childless  taxpayers  had  long  before  learned  to  look  on  *^  educa- 
tion "  as  their  cheapest  <^  insurance  tax." 

This  relation  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  culture  to  the  community, 
which  the  evolution  of  the  public  school  system  exemplifies,  underlies 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  civilisatioiu  Every  community  in  its  on- 
ward progress  resembles  Wordsworth's  cloud,  which 

Heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  oaU 
And  moveth  aU  together,  if  it  move  at  alL 

No  person  can  be  wholly  separated  from  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  or  be  very  different  from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  humili- 
ating as  the  fact  may  be  to  individual  self-conceit,  nor  can  any  evade 
the  debt  owed  to  ancestors  and  to  contemporaries ;  he  is  what  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  what  they  have  been  and  are.  Every  man  is  largely  the  crea- 
tion of  his  environment,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  reacts. 

Were  it  not  for  this  mutual  interdependence  between  the  individual 
and  society,  there  would  seem  something  almost  inexplicable  in  the  per- 
sistence and  certainty  with  which  all  large  private  collections  of  desir- 
able articles  such  as  books,  statues,  paintings  and  works  of  art  indus- 
try, continually  break  away  from  private  ownership,  and  seek  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  museums ;  as  it  is,  an  unerring,  unresting  law  of  justice, 
underlies  and  necessitates  the  movement.  These  works  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  community,  of  its  civilization,  its  wealth,  its  labor,  and  they 
return  to  it  by  an  instinct  as  sure  as  that  of  the  finny  sea  wanderers  to 
their  inland  haunts  of  brook  and  river.  Aladdin  may  compel  these 
genii  to  serve  him  for  the  time,  but  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  not 
of  the  man  ;  and,  as  the  community  is  always  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  one  of  its  individual  members,  so',  sooner  or  later,  it  holds 
Aladdin's  lam^),  and,  thus  compelled  by  the  genii  slaves  of  the  lamp,  the 
eh^  dUcmyres  of  the  artist  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  connoisseurs, 
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and  find  their  longed  for  and  predestined  home,  on  the  walls  of  tbe 
Pablic  Gkdlery  I  The  choice  volumes  of  the  book  fancier  reach  the 
shelves  of  the  Pablic  library.* 

The  great  creative  works  of  man's  genins  can  no  more  be  narrowed 
down  to  private  ownership,  than  can  th^  sky,  the  ocean,  and  the  liberal 
air. 

*  The  ink  on  this  page  was  hardly  dry  when  the  following  item  appeared  in  ihe 
Kew  ToA  Trihone  of  January  3,  1884 : 

''  Yesterday  it  became  known  in  Preston,"  says  The  MtmeheaUr  Ononliaii  of  Decem- 
ber 90,  "that  Mr.  HichardKewsham,  who  died  on  Friday  last,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
had  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Preston,  his  native  town,  the  whole  of  his  mag- 
nificent eoUeotion  of  pictures,  bronzes,  statuary,  and- porcelain,  yalue^  altogether  at 
from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  These  treasures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  art  galleries  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  a  splendid  building  noW  in  course  of  erection  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Market  Place,  for  which  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  granted  £100,000. 
Mr.  Kewsham's  gaUery  includes  twenty  of  W.Hunt's  water  colors,  and  many 
works  by  LinneU,  sr.,  Holland,  Frith,  Egg,  Herbert,  Leslie,  Maolise,  Cox,  Poole,  etc 
Among  them  are  'Antwerp  Cathedral,'  by  D.  Roberts,  with  whom  Mr.  Newsham 
was  on  intimate  terms  for  many  years ;  Etty's  '  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,'  and  '  The 
Guards  Coming  up  Whitehall,'  by  David  Cox.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  IIL,  when  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  extremely  anxious  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  Mr.  Newsbam's  whole  collection  of  art  treasures,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  tbe  inhabitants  of  Preston,  the  jdeceased  gentlemen  declined  to  part  with 
St  any  prioe.'' 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  OF  ENGLAND  TO  AMERICA 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORY. 
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of  the  American  colonists  se^olonsly  repressed  by  the  English  Government — Golo- 
Dists  were  to  be  held  as  customers  not  suffered  to  become  rival  producers —  Causes 
of  the  Revolution  to  be  found  in  an  industrial  rebellion — Policy  of  England  to-day 
unchanged — Free  trade  essential  to  the  crowded  population  of  a  limited  island — 
This  island  policy  not  necessarily  the  best  for  a  continental  people— England's 
desire  to  manufacture  for  the  world — England  seeks  to  monopolize  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  world — Superior  skill  in  arts  and  industries  a  better  safeguard  for  a 
nation  than  tariffo — Causes  of  persistence  of  English  influence  in  America  spite  of 
influx  of  alien  immigration— American  schools  tend  to  produce  homogenity  of 
people  and  to  suppression  of  dialects — Indications  of  a  renewal  of  English  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States — English  school  geographies — Knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  emigration  to  '*  the  States,"  sedulously  repressed  by  England  for  a  cen- 
toiy— English  and  European  estimates  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  1860 — 
Eoropean  estimate  in  1830,  see  Chapter  Y,  Lounsbury's  Life  of  Fenimore  Cooper- 
Historical  summary  of  England's  course  towards  the  United  States  for  a  century — 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  the  Centennial — Preponderance  shown  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  protestant  races— Probable  increase  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple—Mr. Gladstone  on  this  prospect — Statistics  showing  past  and  estimated  in- 
eresse— Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Bir.  George  W.  Smalley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune— Comments  by  London  Times— Oration  on  "  Democracy"  at  Birmingham 
by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

As  there  was  occasion  in  one  of  the  preceding  papers  to  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a  decorous  domestic  architecture  in  the  early  years  of  this 
Kepablic,  so,  for  simUar  reasons  it  now  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  fact  that  such  art  opportunities  and  artistic 
training  as  are  common  in  European  countries  have  been  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  the  United  States,  that  equal  prominence  should  likewise  be 
pveo  to  the  fact  that,  despite  these  evident  disadvantages,  there  had 
been,  long  before  the  era  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  a  very  consid- 
erable development  of  artistic  industries  in  this  country;  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  warrant  belief  in  the  art  capacities  of  Americans,  and  to  give 
confidence  in  tlie  future  evolution  of  art  in  America  in  all  possible 
phases. 

oxox 
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It  also  seems  fitting,  since  the  pablication  of  these  volumes  has  been 
BO  long  delayed^  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  recount  the  evi- 
dences that,  in  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  close,  the 
Centennial  Exposition  has  effected  some  practical  results  by  stimulat- 
ing the  creation  of  new,  and  the  development  of  former  art  industries. 

In  neither  of  these  fields  can  the  present  papers  lay  any  claims  to 
completeness,  for,  while  an  exhaustive  research  in  both  woald  be  full  of 
interest,  it  would  not  now  be  possible  to  give  the  results  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  present  work;  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  in  the  way 
of  general  statements  and  suggestions.  There  are  a  suflScient  number 
of  well  known  facts  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  many  art  industries 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first  century  of  the  nation's  history, 
while  evidences  of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  development  of  such 
industries  by  the  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  everywhere 
abound. 

It  should  be  remembered  when  making  such  comparisons,  that  the 
policy  of  England  towards  her  colonies  and  dependencies  during  and 
long  subsequent  to  the  time  she  held  the  united  American  colonies,  was 
to  discourage  and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  prohibit  any  independent 
development  of  manufactures.  The  coloniists  were  to  be  the  legitimate 
and  permanent  customers  of  English  manufacturers,  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  for  all  they  needed,  but  were  never  to  be  suffered 
to  become  their  rivals! 

As  an  instance  of  this  policy  it  may  be  stated,  that,  although  America 
was  the  home  of  the  beaver  from  whose  fir  men's  hats  were  then 
made,  the  colonists  were  rigorously  prevented  from  making  their  own 
hats ;  the  skins  must  be  sent  to  England,  and  the  hats  made  there 
were  to  be  bought,  at  high  prices,  by  the  Americans  who  had  trapped 
the  beavers!  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  persist- 
ence of  a  given  industry  when  once  established,  that,  to-day,  though 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  home  of  the  fur  seal,  belong  to  the  United 
States  and  the  seal  fishery  is  the  monopoly  of  an  American  company, 
yet  the  requisite  preparation  and  dyeing  of  the  skins  to  render  the  furs 
marketable  is  still  done  in  England ! 

For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  history  as  colonists,  the 
settlers  in  America  were  thus  held  in  leading  strings ;  while  any  inde- 
pendent development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people,  was  sedulously  repressed.  Bricks  for 
building  were  imported  from  Holland  and  from  England,  though  the 
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plastic  clay,  oat  of  which  so  many  cities  have  since  been  built,  lay  be- 
neath their  feet  and  vainly  waited  their  labor.  Tools  and  manufactures 
were  imported.  The  native  forests  indeed  furnished  timber,  and  the 
sturdy  settlers  the  labor  needed  to  erect  their  houses  of  wood,  but  their 
architecture  was  English,  and  English  furniture  filled  the  houses. 

Such  spinning  and  weaving  as  could  be  done  in  the  farm  houses  by 
wives  and  daughters,  was,  happily,  beyond  the  reach  of  English  gov- 
ernors, and  homespun  was  the  colonists'  sole  defence  against  English 
exactions ;  for  the  ubdertaking  of  aqy  manufacture  was  in  every  way 
discouraged. 

The  outcry  against  the  stamp  act  and  the  spilling  of  the  tea  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  were  but  the  outbursts  of  a  flaming  resentment,  not  longer 
to  be  repressed,  against  continued  and  petty  tyrannies  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  manufacturer  and  shopkeeper.  The  political  revolution 
that  ensued  had  its  roots  deep  in  an  industrial  rebellion!* 

In  the  endeavor  to  impose  upon  all  peoples,  especially  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  supremely  selfish  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  England  still  pursues  the  purposes  of  two  centuries  ago; 
only,  as  the  CTnited  States  has  become  a  powerful  nation,  she  now  uses 
persuasion  where  then  she  thought  no  other  arguments  than  those  of 
brute  force  necessary ;  as  witness  the  destruction  and  prevention  of 
any  independent  industries  in  Ireland,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
rival  those  of  England. 

That  the  descendants  of  the  Americans  of  the  Bevolution  should  so 
little  heed  the  causes  which  led  to  that  momentous  event;  should  profit 
80  little  by  the  experience  of  their  ancestors  as  to  tolerate  in  their  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  inculcation  of  English  free  trade  theories ; 
8hoald,  in  other  words,  train  their  educated  classes  to  a  theory  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  productive  interests 
of  their  country — is  passing  strange. 

*  The  following  sentence  taken  from  an  abstract  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
HatqiiisofLanadowne,  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  in  Yiotoria,  British  Columbia, 
October  12,  1885»  on  the  subject  of  British  Colonial  Federation,  is  quoted  as  sustain- 
ing, incidentaUy,  the  assertions  here  made  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  mother 
eonotry  toirards  the  colonies.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  'Hhe  feelings  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  colonies  bad  passed  through  three  separate  phases :  First,  that 
of  grasping  selfishness,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies ;  next  a 
penod  which  was  one  of  indifference ;  and  the  last  is  one  of  strong  desire  for  a  closer 
onion—for  federation.'' 

B.  Ex.  209 xni 
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It  18  England's  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  raanufactnre  and  carry  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Certainly,  as  a  policy  for  an  island  nation  which  most 
obtain  the  food  necessary  for  its  existence  from  other  lands,  it  is  com- 
prehensible; but  why  a  continental  nation,  containing  within  itself  all 
resources  essential  for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants, 
should  adopt  a  policy  invented  for,  and  adapted  to,  diametrically  oppo- 
site conditions,  passes  comprehension. 

While  there  would  be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  upon  a 
political  disquisition  as  to  whether  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  or  those 
of  protection  are  now  most  desirable  for  the  United  States,  it  seems  en- 
tirely pertinent  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  unquestioning  acceptance 
and  promulgation  in  American  colleges  of  English  theories  of  political 
economy,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  desirable  for  adoption  by  this  coun- 
try ;  since  in  any  event  the  question  is  largely  one  of  expediency  vary- 
ing with  circumstances,  for  certainly  to  be  able  to  accurately  predict 
the  exact  moment  when  an  infant  industry  could  go  alone  and  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  any  outside  aid,  would  demand  the  infallibility  of  inspi- 
ration. Nevertheless,  en-ential  as  protection  may  be  during  the  infancy 
of  industries,  superior  skill  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  forms  a  bet 
ter  security  for  a  people  than  any  device  of  tariflFs  on  imports.  The  par- 
pose  of  this  work  is  the  consideration  of  methods  for  promoting  and 
making  general  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  impart  and  develop  this 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Other  questions, 
which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  this  consideration,  are  to  be  held  as 
simply  incidental  and  subordinate,  though  often,  it  is  believed,  cooper- 
ative to  this  purpose. 

When  Matthew  Carey  came  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia,  he  retained 
so  vivid  a  memory  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  England  on  the  industries 
of  Ireland,  that  he  clearly  comprehended,  that  if  Americans  were  ever 
to  be  independent  politically,  they  must  be  equally  independent  indus- 
trially. This  truth  has  never  since  been  quite  forgotten  in  Philadelphia. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  is 
practically  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  inventions  and  manufact- 
ures of  the  American  people,  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  surprising 
rapidity  and  extent  of  their  industrial  development. 

In  the  preceding  pages  sufficient  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
English  influence  perceptible  in  the  early  architecture  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  long  continuing  influence  of  England  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  fashions  in  buildings,  furniture  and  dress;  while  this  pres- 
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ent  work  is,  in  fact,  largely  a  record  of  the  inflaence  upon  Americao 
development  of  English  thought  and  action  sabseqnent  to  the  holding 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  in  1861.  Although  the  people  of 
this  country  may  be,  from  many  causes,  more  readily  responsive  to  Eu- 
ropean Continental,  and  to  Oriental  influences  in  matters  of  taste  than 
are  the  English  people,  it  is  still  true,  and  must  long  remain  so,  that 
the  most  effectual  influence  because  most  permanent  and  persistent  in 
its  action,  in  modifying  and  shaping  the  education,  the  industries,  and 
consequently  the  politics,  and  policies,  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  example  of  England.  A  common  language  and  literature^ 
a  common  origin,  with  its  store  of  memories,  customs,  and  beliefs, — 
though  in  this  instance  somewhat  modified  by  accessions  from  other 
nations, —  must  lead  inevitably  to  a  cognate  development,  and  to  sym- 
pathies  and  characteristics,  which  must  outlast  all  prejudices  and 
antipathies  originating  in  transitory  causes. 

The  self-respecting  American  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  while  he  will  equally  avoid  the  extremes  known  respectively  as 
^^Anglomania"  and  ^^Anglophobia,"  and  will  seek  to  carefully  conserve 
the  social  and  political  differences,  designedly  and  wisely  established  by^ 
the  founders  of  America  when  they  initiated  the  experiment  of  the  new^ 
Republic,  seeking  by  means  of  those  changes  to  avoid  the  perpetuatioD 
of  certain  evils  inherent  in  English  laws  and  customs, — since,  as  ha» 
been  well  stated,  ^Hheir  problem  was  how  to  adapt  English  principles 
and  precedents  to  the  new  conditions  of  American  life,  and  they  solved 
it  with  singular  di^retion"j — and,  while  he  acknowledges  the  debt  due 
to  France  for  aid  given  to  the  infant  Republic  during  the  war  of  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  recognizes  as  continuing,  the  formative  influence  of  the  artis- 
tic culture  and  the  art  manufactures  of  the  French,  upon  the  tastes^ 
manners,  and  fashions  in  dress,  of  the  American  people ;  and  farther^ 
while  he  realizes  the  modifying  influence  of  the  vast  immigration  of 
Germans  since  '48 ;  and  the  influx  from  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
years  of  famine  that  desolated  that  fair  island ;  and  while  he  in  no  wise 
ignores  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  America  in  the  presence  of  8(V 
large  a  population  of  African  Americans,  and  in  the  new  problems^ 
arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty- five  years ;  must  still,  whea 
all  these  conditions  have  been  summed  up,  admit,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  opposing  and  modifying  elements,  the  influence  of  England,  of 
English  thought^  manners  and  customs,  philosophies,  laws,  literature^ 
and  science,  upon  the  developmlent  and  progress  of  Ameriea^  in  all  the 
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varied  phases  which  are  included  in  the  term  "  civilization,"  largely 
preponderates. 

If  the  reason  is  soaght  for  this  surviving  influence  of  a  country 
nvhich,  during  the  past  half  century,  has  contributed  but  a  small  mi- 
nority to  the  great  throng  of  emigrants,  fleeing  from  narrow  European 
conditions  to  limitless  American  opportunities,  it  is  not  hard  to  flnd. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  including  the  first  half  century  subse- 
'  quent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Republic,  the  white  population  of  the  American  Golo- 
:.nies  and  of  the  United  States  was  practically  homogeneous.    During 
'the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
the  great  majority  of  white  people  occupying  the  Colonies  which  subse- 
quently formed  themselves  into  these  United  States,  were  either  them 
selves  emigrants,  or  were  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  England, 
liVales,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  and  were  of  the  Protestant  taith.    The 
exceptions  were  few  and  local.    A  colony  of  English  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land, an  early  settlement  of  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  settlements  of 
Germans  in  the  same  State,  settlements  of  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
Biver,  exiled  Huguenots  from  France,  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, comprised  most  of  them.    Later,  some  of  the  Hessian  meix^ena- 
ries,  brought  over  by  the  English  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebels  of 
1776,  remained  and  became  citizens  of  the  new  nation.    A  few  Span- 
iards in  Florida,  and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  with  its  sparse  popula- 
tion of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  contributed,  still  later,  a  fractional 
Oatholic  and  Latin  element  to  the  total  of  the  population.    But  with 
^11  these  exceptions, — and  it  is  an  interesting  study  in  sociology,  which 
^affords  striking  illustrations  of  the  influences  of  heredity,  to  trace  the 
-subsequent  influence  and  extension  of  these  several  scattered  communi- 
ties,— it  remains  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland 
dn  1845,  with  its  enforced  exodus,  the  population  and  traditions  of ,  the 
XTnited  States  were  substantially  English;   so  that  it  is  in  no  wise 
.strange  that  the  present  development  of  the  American  people  should 
«till  partake  largely  of  English  characteristics. 

The  universal  system  of  free  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  what  is  practically  a  fixed  standard  of  lan- 
guage, of  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
avoids  a  difficulty  common  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
<5ountries;  viz:  the  existence  in  a  country,  of  local  dialects,  idioms 
and  provincialisms,  incomprehensible,  or  understood  with  difficulty,  by 
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those  from  other  parts  of  the  same  country,  has  accomplished  this  re- 
Bait  that  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  the  United  States  ia 
readily  understood  in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ubiquitous  press,  makes  possible  here  such  rapid 
dissemination  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  such  contemporaneous  educa- 
tional efforts,  as  have  hitherto  been  possible  in  no  other  country. 

It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  such  exceptional  facilities  that  it  haa 
been  thought  advisable  to  set  forth,  at  length,  the  needs  and  methods- 
of  universal  training  in  industrial  arts.  While,  from  obvious  conditions, 
the  underlying  causes  of  which  have  just  been  suggested,  English  exc 
amples  and  methods  are  given  and  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  a» 
famishing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  models  for  American  instructors ;  * 
the  results  of  the  experiments  and  methods  of  other  nations,  from^ 
whom  in  fact  England  was  not  unwilling  to  learn,  have  been  carefully^ 
sought  and  are  likewise  presented.  The  aim  iti  the  preparation  of  this* 
work  has  been  to  give  to  the  American  public, — to  educators,  manufact- 
urers, artists,  artisans,  and  to  legislators,  an  account  of  whatever  in  the^ 
experiments  and  experience  of  other  countries  may  be  of  use  or  of  in- 
terest in  our  own.t 

Before  concluding  these  references  to  the  origin  of  the  Americai^ 
people  it  may  be  stated  that  the  causes  just  noted  as  affording  unri- 
valled opportunities  for  rapid  dissemination  of  educational  methods,, 
are  also  equally  efficient  in  their  tendency  to  produce,  and  preserve,  a 
homogeneity  of  population,  despite  the  diverse  nationalities  of  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years.  There  are  also 
mdications  that  a  renewal  of  emigration  from  England  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  of  America  occupied  by  the  United  States,  is  probable  in  the 
near  future,  if  it  has  not  already  begun : — an  emigration  resembling  in 
some  desirable  characteristics  that  to  New  England  early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  in  that  it  is  a  voluntary  going  forth  of  reputable  and 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  not  an  enforced  deportation  of  criminals  and 
paupers. 

For  many  years  emigration  from  the  British  Islands  to  India,  to 
Canada,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to  the  Cape  of  Otood  Hope,  to 
die  West  Indies,  to  any  of  the  colonies,  or  dependencies,  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  actively  encouraged.    During  all  this  time  not  only  was- 

*  866  Appendix  F ;  also  Appendix  C,  for  the  English  system  as  practically  modified^ 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  pablic  schools, 
t  See  Appendices  to  Parts  I  and  II  for  reports  of  various  European  systems  and  train- 
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emigration  to  the  United  States  discouraged,  bat  the  country  itself  was 
designedly  ignored ;  as  much  space  being  given  in  the  school  geographies 
used  in  English  schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  an  account  of  the 
little  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  their  scant  population,  as  to 
the  description  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the  Times,  and  other 
daily  journals  of  London,  it  was  evident  that  news  from  the  smallest 
Oerman  principality  or  dachy,  or  from  the  most  distant  and  insignift- 
cent  Asian  or  African  kingdom,  was  considered  to  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  their  readers  than  any  intelligence  from  the 
United  States  could  possibly  be.  When,  on  rare  occasions,  any  allu- 
sion was  made  in  the  public  journals  to  the  United  States,  the  ignorance 
displayed  of  American  geography  would  have  been  incredible  to  any 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  English  school  text  books  of  geography,  and 
thus  have  realized  how  shamefully,  in  this  respect,  the  education  of 
Englishmen  had  been  neglected  I  What  could  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  had  been  carefully  taught  in  childhood  to  consider  the  United 
States  of  less  importance  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind,  than  a  lit- 
tle group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  t  This  one  instance 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  English  ideas,  policies  and  methods.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  journals  of  England  or  of  the  Continent,  when  any  items  of 
news  were  given  from  America,  they  were  such  horrible  stories  of  crime 
and  brutality  as  would  convey  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
was,  at  best,  a  semi- barbarous  wilderness  ;•  and  yet,  somehow,  by  an  in- 
stinct similar  to  that  which  informed  the  Southern  slaves  through  all  the 
four  years  of  war  of  the  progress  making  towards  their  actual  freedom, 
the  dumb  millions  of  Europe  knew  that  America  was  a  land  of  liberty 
and  of  hope  I 

If  any  readers  have  a  curiosity  to  see  how  their  country  and  country- 
men were  regarded,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Englanrd,  only  a  half 
century  ago,  they  will  find  it  admirably  and  concisely  stated  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  entitled  "  European  Estimate  of  America,''  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  recent  intere8tin.!LC  life  of  Fenimore  Cooper,*  the  great  American 
novelist,  whose  stories  first  taught  the  people  of  the  Continent  that 
America  made  any  pretensions  to  literature. 

Irving  had  already  been  accepted  bj'  the  English,  but  Cooper  was 
long  the  more  popular  author  with  continental  readers.    The  present 


*  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  College.    Boston.    Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1883, 
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writer  can  bear  witness  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  tbe  statements 
of  Cooper  were  not  by  any  means  obsolete  as  to  the  general  ignorance 
prevailing  in  regard  to  America.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  European  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  American  Indian  was  concerned,  Cooper 
was  himself  largely  responsible.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  Long- 
fellow was  more  generally  read  in  England  than  Tennyson,  and  was,  1 
tbink,  quite  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  English  poet,  while  Mrs. 
Stowe's  ^' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  had  awakened  an  indignant  prejudice 
against  the  United  States  all  over  the  world ;  for  there  was  not  then 
sufficient  knowledge  of  American  geography  prevalent  to  enable  the 
European  to  discriminate  between  Garrison  and  Legree,  Boston  and 
New  Orleans  I  Indeed  the  people  of  South  America  were  frequently 
supposed  to  be  fellow  countrymen  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Every  American  was  held  responsible  for  all  deeds  committed  in 
America,  and  the  most  fiery  Southerners  were  calmly  called  ^^  Yankees." 
For  illustrative  instances  of  this  promiscuous  attribution  of  responsi- 
bility witness  Sydney  Smith's  denunciations  of  all  American  securities 
in  consequence  of  the  repudiation  of  her  debts  by  Mississippi,  and  later 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Clichy  prison.  When 
one  began  to  realize  these  facts^  the  supersensitiveness  of  Americans  to 
European,  and  especially  to  English  opinion,  became  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  In  America,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  literary  circles  especially,  the  question  was,  "  What  is  thought  in 
England!  What  will  the  European  critics  think f  The  answer  that 
neither  England  nor  Europe  knew  or  cared  anything  about  American 
literature  would  have  shocked  these  sensitive  souls.  It  was,  however, 
absolutely  true.  An  American  in  Europe  at  that  time,  no  matter  what 
local  pride  in  State  or  city  he  might  have  had,  soon  learned  that  the 
Nation  of  the  United  States  represented  by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  known,  but  the  subdivisions  of  the  Nation,  though  <'  sovereign," 
were  utttetly  unknown  and  ignored. 

The  importance  of  the  Union  began  to  be  understood  by  Americans 
when  abroad.  One  soon  realized  that  America  was  without  the  pale  of 
Euglish  sympathies  when  the  knowledge  of  England  and  the  interest 
felt  in  its  history,  literature,  and  localities,  by  all  Americans  having 
any  claims  to  education,  was  contrasted  with  the  dense  ignorance  and 
absolute  indifference  of  educated  English  people  as  to  matters  Amer- 
ican. A  little  reflection  showed  that  this  striking  difference  of  interest 
and  of  intelligence  arose  from  the  fact  that  colonists  naturally  take 
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prid<^  in  the  history  of  the  mother  country,  while  but  few  of  tlie  people 
of  that  country  have  occasion  to  know  or  care  about  the  for-off  colony 
Painful  as  it  might  be  to  local  and  national  pride  to  admit  it,  the  truth 
was  clear  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  still  provincial  in 
many  of  their  relations  towards  England. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  they  really  began  to  outgrow,  in  a  measure,  this 
provincialism.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood,  in  all  such  general 
statements  about  classes  and  countries,  that  notable  exceptions  exist. 
There  have  always  been  in  England  a  few  who  have  taken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  United  States  from  the  days  of  Chatham  and  Burke 
to  those  of  John  Bright,  just  as  in  France  the  people  of  the  young  Re- 
public who  represented  freedom  and  popular  Government  have  found 
friends,  from  the  days  of  Lafayette  to  those  of  Laboulaye. 

The  impressions  received  by  Americans  as  to  the  general  feeling  in 
England  towards  America,  however,  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
will  be  found  set  down  in  the  writings  of  two  of  the  clearest-visioned 
observers  that  ever  looked  at  the  Old  World  through  New  World  eyes — 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Balph  Waldo  Emerson — ^in  "Our  Old  Home" 
and  in  "English  Traits."  While  the  contemptuous  verdict  of  Cariyle 
on  America  and  its  institutions  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  English  had  learned  enough  about  the  country,  by  1861,  to  ren- 
der them  very  active  in  trying  to  aid  its  disruption  I  The  distasteful 
lesson  of  the  Alabama  award,  following^  after  the  success  of  (General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  suddenly  apprised  them  of  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  country  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  when  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  Centennial  was  announced  England  accepted  the  op- 
portunity it  offered  for  securing  American  customers.  We,  on  our  part, 
found  in  their  exhibitions  much  valuable  information  of  which  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  seek  to  avail  ourselves. 

It  will,  however,  be  advisable  for  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  self- 
respect  as  Americans  when  considering  the  relations  borne  by  England 
to  the  industrial  development  of  this  country,  to  remember  that  Eng- 
land has  always  done  her  utmost  to  prevent  any  industrial,  or  political 
development  of  the  American  people. 

In  1176,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  ^nter  into  war  with  England 
in  order  to  begin  any  industrial  development  of  their  own  resources! 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they 
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were  forced  to  go  to  war  with  England  again  to  vindicate  their  right 
to  sail  the  seas ! 

^'early  fifty  years  later,  England  eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity a£Ebrded  by  the  Southern  rebellion  to  destroy  the  foreign 
commerce  of  America;  and  did  it  effectually.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
60  called  Confederate  cruisers,  were  built  in  British  ship  yards,  and 
armed  and  victualled,  if  not  mainly  manned  by  British  subjects ;  while 
the  Colonial  Ports  of  Great  Britain  were  as  freely  opened  to  those  armed 
ships  whose  whole  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  peaceful  merchant  ships 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  were  to  the  cruisers  of  the  friendly  United 
States,  although  the  flag  under  which  they  sailed  was  one  unrecognized 
by  England. 

In  addition  to  these  consistent  acts  of  continuous  hostility,  England, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  has  succeeded  in  introducing  into  American 
colleges  the  text  books  written  by  her  professors  of  political  economy, 
and  American  young  men  are  thereby  indoctrinated  with  English  free 
trade  ideas;  which  it  usually  takes  them  from  five,  to  twenty -five 
jears,  to  recover  from.  Nopr  are  these,  by  any  means,  the  only  emissaries 
of  English  policy  in  America.  Certain  so-called  leading  American 
joaroals  in  ISew  York  City  and  elsewhere,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  advocate  English  free  trade  theories ;  while  the  English 
"  Cobden  Club,''  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  propaganda  of  English 
free  trade  ideas,  makes  special  effort  to  secure,  by  courtesies  extended, 
the  influence  of  leading  Americans,  and  also  circulates  pamphlets  and 
other  printed  matter  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  United  States.  In 
short,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  England  neglects  no  avail- 
able opportanity  to  disseminate,  in  America,  the  free  trade  theories  she 
deems  so  essential  to  her  interests. 

Id  considering  these  theories  it  is  well  to  keep  one  fact  in  mind,  and 
that  is,  that  from  the  flrst  hour  of  English  settlement  in  America 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  active  influence  of  England  has  been 
constantly  exerted  to  prevent,  retard,  and  destroy,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

No  amount  of  later  compliments  or  courtesies,  however  unusual  or 
distinguished,  paid  to  living  or  deceased  Americans,  can  obliterate  these 
historical  facts;  or,  should  be  suffered  to  weaken  the  memory  of  them 
in  the  minds  of  patriotic  Americans  mindful  of  their  country's  wel- 
&re;  because,  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  such,  that  the  necessity 
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of  self-preservation  compels  her  to  continae  in  the  same  course  towards 
this  nation  that  she  has  ever  adopted. 

The  historical  events  just  recited  may  be  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  youthful  Americans  as  find  themselves  inclined  to 
Anglomania; — who  affect  English  costumes  and  customs,  in  dress,  man- 
ners and  speech,  and  who  would  esteem  it  a  compliment  to  be  taken 
for  English ; — "  which  they  never  could  be,  you  know  P 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  object  lessons  set  in  the 
Main  Building  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  for  all  to  see,  which  may 
well  modify  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  Anglophobia  and 
feel  the  stirrings  of  an  hereditary  resentment  against  the  one  consist- 
ent and  persistent  opponent  (»f  the  American  Bepnblic. 

Doubtless,  in  the  present  era  of  effusive  compliments,  the  possibility 
that  Americans  could  regard  any  past  or  present  actions  of  England 
as  designedly  unfriendly  would  be  warmly  protested  against;  but  two 
and  a  h^lf  centuries  of  consistent  history  are  not  to  be  obliterated  by 
a  few  smooth  j^hrases.  England  has  to-day,  and  with  each  passing 
day,  ever  more  pressing  need  to  secure  and  retain  customers  for  her 
varied  manufactures;  and  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any  policy 
which  is  wise  for  her,  commercially  speaking,  can  as  yet  be  advantage- 
ous to  this  country. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  similar  methods  for  developing  artis- 
tic skill  in  manufactures  and  industries  to  those  which  England  has 
found  successful;  but  Americana  should  always  remember  that,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  the  situation,  the  policies  of  the  two  countries 
must  also  necessarily  differ.  The  United  States  must  adopt,  sooner 
or  later,  a  continental  policy ;  one  best  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  people. 

Although  it  has  seemed  proper  to  thus  briefly  recite  the  historical 
relations  of  England  to  American  industries,  it  is  only  simple  justice  to 
state  that  in  these  latter  days  so  far  from  manifesting  any  disposition 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  movement  for  developing  industrial  art  training 
in  the  United  States,  the  educational  authorities  of  England  have  offered 
every  aid  and  every  courtesj'.  The  important  English  historical  pictures 
contributed  to  the  Centennial  were  loaned  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  the  beautiful  examples  of  the  English  masters  of  to-day 
were  sent  by  private  owners.  There  were  no  English  pictures  for  sale. 
These  paintings,  most  interesting  in  themselves,  were  more  notable  as  a 
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proof  of  iDtemational  courtesy.  The  valuable  gifts  and  loaus  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  (from  the  vari* 
oas  collections  sent  from  England,)  witness  to  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  English  authorities  and  of  private  English  exhibitors.  English 
educators,  scientists,  and  literary  men  are  now  accustomed  to  extend 
and  receive  mutual  courtesies  in  their  intercourse  with  their  American 
co-workers.  It  may  be  that  the  facts  causing  the  reflections  which  fol- 
low, have  had  no  influence  in  inducing  this  happy  and  most  desirable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  towards  Americans.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  situation  of  the  world  as  made  evident  at  Philadelphia,  is  most 
impressive  to  one  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  the  English  tongue.  In 
the  light  of  the  present,  in  the  glowing  promise  of  the  future,  there 
is  DO  room  for  hereditary  resentments  however  justifiable. 

Until  the  millenium  dawns,  individaal  nations,  jnst  as  are  the  heads 
of  private  families,  are  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  interests  may  demand  very  different  conditions  oh  the  part  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States ;  that  what  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  English-speaking  people  dwelling  in  Great 
Britain,  might  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  English-speaking 
people  dwelling  in  these  United  States.  The  fine-sounding  philan- 
throphy  which  urges  that  American  statesmen  ought  to  consider  the 
questions  that  arise  sin^ply  in  their  universal  relations,  and  not  in  the 
Danrow  view  of  how  they  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Uuited  States,  is  not  only  premature  but  sophistical.  Policies  urged 
by  England  should  be  considered  under  all  the  light  that  the  events 
of  the  past  can  give. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  lesson  set  by  the  CentenniaL  In  walking  through 
the  aisles  of  that  immense  buiding,  known  as  the  ^<  Main  Building,"  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, — in  which  all  the 
world  set  out  their  best  displays  of  artistic  manufactures,  there  came 
to  the  thoughtful  observer,  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance, power  and  destiny,  of  the  white,  English-speaking,  Protestant 
races  of  the  earth  I 

The  showing  made  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  the  evidences  of 
the  numbers,  wealth  and  civilization,  of  English-speaking  people  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  led  one  to  realize  that  it  was  Dot  only  the  English  colonists  who 
came  to  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  who  were  developing  into 
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a  great  empire ! — The  term  ^^  Greater  Britain  "  began  to  gain  Biguift- 
cance ! 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  occapied  as  mnch  space  in  and  made 
as  important  contributions  to  the  display  in  the  Main  Building,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States ; — while  the  United 
States,  occapied  as  much  space,  and  contributed  as  much  in  bulk,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  including  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Of  the 
character  of  this  display  by  the  United  States  enough  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  In  its  potentiality,  its  assurance  of  unbounded  natural  re- 
sources awaiting  development,  it  was  amazing  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment ; — in  its  evidences  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Americans  of  the  industrial  applications  of  art  it  was  humiliating. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  revelations  made  in  that  building  of  the  limit- 
less material  resources,  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  artistic  capabili- 
ties of  the  English-speaking  races,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
United  States,  with  England  and  its  dependencies,  occupied  three- 
fourths  of  that  vast  building;  and  when  one  came  to  reflect  on  the 
relative  power  and  place  on  the  earth,  of  the  several  nations,  it  was 
startling  to  realize  the  preponderance  then  actually  existing  in  favor  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples ;  and  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  energy 
of  this  race,  already  so  powerful.  Certainly,  if  the  cognate  Germanic 
peoples  are  included,  no  one  seeing  that  Exposition  could  doubt  that 
the  immediate  future  of  civilization  rests  with  the  protestant  white 
races. 

Thus  presented  in  concrete  form  as  an  immense  object  lesson,  in 
which  the  productive  skill,  taste,  and  resources  of  the  nations  were 
displayed,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  first  time  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  see  for  themselves  these  relations  between  the 
nations;  and,  by  instituting  comparisons  to  arrive  at  a  just  measure- 
ment of  the  relative  achievements,  deficiencies,  and  possibilities  of  the 
United  States* 

To  English  statesmen,  busied  with  the  afi'airs  of  the  world-wide  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  Imperial  Britain,  and,  of  necessity,  familiar 
with  their  rapid  growth  and  development,  a  knowledge  of  the  fiBict  of 
the  amazing  relative  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  power,  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  nationalities,  must  long  ago  have  become  familiar.  To  the 
present  writer  as  probably  to  most  Americans,  this  revelation  came, — as 
already  here  recited,  and  as  was  stated  in  print  at  the  time, — when  see- 
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ing  the  display's  shown  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  in  the  Main  Bnild- 
ing  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  taken  in  conjanction  with  the  Ameri- 
can displays  there  set  forth.  It  may  be,  that  the  posslbl/^  meaning  of 
this  aggregation  of  the  kindred  peoples,  there  seen,  was  first  made 
manifest  to  English  statesmen,  by  their  abrapt  realization,  about  1865, 
that,  since  1812,  a  mighty  power  had  silently  developed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact,  once  realized,  is  of  sach  stu- 
pendous import  that  its  interest  may  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

The  rapid  growth  and  prospective  increase  of  the  English-speaking 
Americans  was  early  a  favorite  subject  with  American  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, and  orators,  and  often  appears  in  their  orations  and  essays, 
▼ith  elaborate  computations  based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  shown  by 
the  decennial  count.  Most  of  the  computations  proved  too  large,  but  the 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1830  was  wonderfully  exact. 
Id  fifty  years,  he  said,  the  United  States  will  have  a  population  of  fifty 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  then  the  English  people  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  conrt  them  as  they  do  now  to  ignore  and  insult  them!  The 
census  of  1880  enumerated  but  a  few  thousands  more  than  the  number 
H8  estimated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  seems 
DO  less  accarate.  Though  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Bepublic 
was  thus  quite  generally  anticipated,  there  appears  no  evidence  that 
the  thought  of  the  present  world-wide  expansion  of  the  English-speak- 
iDg  people  was  ever  suggested.  This  element  of  unexpectedness  renders 
a  realization  of  the  facts  as  they  now  exist  all  the  more  overwhelming. 
It  opens  a  vista  of  progress  for  the  world  the  potentialities  of  which 
reach  sublimity. 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  of.  English-speaking  people  is  to  continue  the 
same  for  the  coming  century  as  it  has  been  during  the  last,  it  follows, 
that  the  coming  competitions  for  this  American  people  are  to  be  wich 
a  people  of  similar  lineage  and  language.  It  is,  then,  all  the  more  iu- 
CDmbent  nx>on  the  legislators,  and  educators  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  coming  generation  of  Americans  shall  be  as  thoroughly  trained 
aDd  fitted  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  are  the  coming  generation 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  no  longer  with  semi-civilized  races,  but  with  a 
people  of  their  own  race,  that  they  are  to  contest  for  the  prizes  of  the 
world.  In  such  a  contest,  victory  must  turn  upon  the  possession  of  su- 
perior skill  and  science,  since  the  other  factors  are  equal.  In  this  con- 
DectioD,  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  recently  published  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to  Mr. 
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Smalley  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribane,  are 
apropos.  The  letter  grew  oat  of  a  chance  complimentary  reference'  to 
George  Washington,  by  the  Premier  at  a  social  dinner,  followed  by  some 
remarks  on  the  probable  increase  and  destiny  of  the  English-speakiug^ 
people;  the  latter  drawn  out  by  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Smalley  as 
to  the  importance  of  promoting  a  good  nnderstanding  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  the  world  over.  Under  date  of  October  4,  1884, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Washington,  whom  he 
places  on  a  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  recurs  to  the  topic  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  says :  "  •  •  •  the  prospect  it  opens  to  me  is 
as  vast  as  it  is  diversified,  and  it  is  so  interesting  as  to  be  almost  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Barham  Zincke,  no  incompetent  calculator,  reckons  that 
the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  one  hundred  years  hence 
will  probably  count  a  thousand  millions.  Some  French  author,  whose 
name  I  unfortunately  forget,  in  a  recent  estimate  places  them  somewhat 
lower ;  at  what  precise  figure  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  is  like  six  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  millions.  A  century  back  I  suppose  they  were 
not  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  fifteen  millions;  I  also  suppose  we  may 
now  take  them  at  one  hundred  millions."  •  •  •  «  What  a  prospect 
18  that  of  very  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  certainly  among 
the  most  manful  and  energetic  in  the  world,  occupying  one  great  Conti- 
nent, I  may  also  say  two,  and  other  islands  and  territories  not  easy 
to  be  counted,  with  these  islands  at  their  head,  the  most  historic  in  the 
world.  In  contact,  by  a  vast  commerce,  with  all  mankind,  and  perhaps 
still  united  in  kindly  political  associations  with  some  more  hundreds  of 
millions  fitted  for  no  mean  destiny,  united  almost  absolutely  in  blood 
and  language,  and  very  largely  in  religion,  laws,  and  institutions. 

^<  If  anticipations  such  as  these  are  to  be  realized  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  prospect  is  at  once  msgestio,  inspiring,  and  consolatory." 
Mr.  Gladstone  continues  eloquently  and  forcibly  to  develop  the  topic. 

The  London  Times,  of  February  13, 1885,  which  reprints  the  letter  from 
the  New  York  Tribune,  has  a  column  editorial  thereon.  After  reciting 
the  circumstances  and  the  conversation  which  led  to  the  letter,  the 
Times  says : 

^<As  far  as  Washington  is  concerned  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  in  writing  or  speaking  to  an  American  to  say  noth- 
ing disparaging  of  the  Father  of  the  Republic ;  and  this  maxim  Mr. 
Gladstone  evidently  remembered  and  emphasized  after  his  fashion.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him,  as  it  will  occur  to  many  of  his  readers, 
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that  there  was  a  certain  incoDgriiity  between  the  praise  of  Washington 
and  the  praise  of  union  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Washing- 
ton was  a  great  man,  beyond  qaestion ;  a  soldier  of  eminent  natnral 
gifts  and  a  high-minded  statesman^  bat  it  sonnds  a  little  paradoxical 
to  associate  his  name  with  a  promotion  of  kinship  and  nnion  between 
08  and  our  American  brethren." 

If  anything  could  add  to  one's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lowell's  delightful 
humor  in  the  essay  referred  to  below,  it  would  be  to  read  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  above  paragraph  in  connection  therewith ! 

The  Times,  goes  on  to  say  that ''  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  others  who  have 
bad  the  same  vision,  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  thought  of  the  numerical 
future  of  ihe  English-speaking  race." 

The  Times,  sees  however  that  other  links  are  necessary  to  complete 
harmony  between  these  kindred  peoples ;  '^  Sentiment  indeed  is  a  real 
force;  •  •  •  But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  to  it  unless  a  sense  of  inter- 
eat  goes  with  it.  Without  such  a  sense  it  produces  a  vast  number  of  fine 
speeches  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of  civilities  in  times  of  peace  and 
concord,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  stand  any  severe  strain.*^ 

Our  next  quotation  shows  that  the  Times  clearly  recognizes  the  an- 
tagonism that  must  exist  between  a  continental  nation,  and  an  island 
one;  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  remarks  of  the  Times  do 
not  however  refer  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  says :  ^<  Meantime,  two  chief  difSculties  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  understanding,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every 
Englishman  with  him,  desires.  One  is  that  half  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  at  this  moment  fiercely  and  tenaciously  protectionist,  and 
are  far  less  disposed  to  admit  our  goods  to  their  markets  than  the 
goods  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  other  is  that  the  Irish 
race  is  also  ^  English-speaking;'  that  it  multiplies  as  fast  as  the  other 
elements,  or  faster ;  and  that  no  lapse  of  years  seems  to  bring  it  into 
real  harmony  with  the  men  of  English  blood.  These  are  two  rather 
serious  obstacles  to  the  millenium  of  agreement  and  ^  peaceful  primacy  ^ 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  day-dream.  Perhaps  they  too  may 
be  removed  if  policy  Is  continuously  and  deliberately  directed  towards 
producing,  throughout  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity of  interest  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.'^ 

These  latter  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  that  there  was  no  undue 
exaggeration  in  the  previous  statements,  concerning  the  consistent  and 
persistent  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  England,  of  English  theories 
of  political  economy  and  free  trade,  throughout  these  United  States  I 
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Before  passing  from  this  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  two  papers  may  be  commended  to  all 
Americans  interested  in  the  topic,  one,  an  essay  by  James  Kussell 
Lowell,  "On  a  certain  condescension  in  Foreigners,''  in  which,  at  first 
half  hidden  by  the  delicious  playfulness  of  incisive  humor  character 
istic  of  the  author  of  "The  Bigelow  Papers,"  there  blends  an  element 
of  sound  common  sense,  with  an  occasional  outburst  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism as  tonic  and  inspiriting  as  the  salty  breath  of  the  sea;  and  recalling 
the  talk,  once  reported  by  this  poet,  between  the  monument  on  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  old  bridge  at  Concord.  The  other,  is  the  address  "On 
Democracy"  delivered  October  6th,  1884,  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute,  by  the  same  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  then  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

Of  this  address,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  were  braver  or 
wiser  words  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  underlying  idea  of  the  American 
Republic ;  nor  words  surer  to  meet  response,  the  world  over,  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer  in  the  dignity  of  human  naturo,  and  in  the  rights 
of  man  as  man.  The  stirring  lilt  of  the  Scotch  poet's  "  a  man's  a  man 
for  a' that,"  has  no  truer  ring  than  vibrates  through  the  sonorous,  sen- 
tentious phrases,  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  musical  prose  of  this 
American  poet,  who,  in  speaking  of  "Democracy,"  termed  in  England 
an  "American  idea,"  reminds  his  hearers  that,  "  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
was  ripened  on  the  British  oak." 

"  But  democracies  have  likewise  their  finer  instincts,"  says  Mr.  Lo- 
well, pointing,  in  illustration,  to  "  Lincoln  and  Emerson."  Character 
izing  each  of  them,  with  the  fine  insight  and  felicitous  phrase  given 
only  to  poets,  he  draws  the  obvious  inference  that  "  Institutions  which 
could  bear  and  breed  such  men  had  surely  some  energy  for  good  " ! 

Listening  to  his  eloquent  words,  it  might  well  have  occurred  to  his 
hearers  that,  in  proof  of  such  a  statement,  the  orator  need  seek  no 
happier  illustration  than  he  himself  furnished;  for,  of  a  certainty,  the 
country  and  the  institutions  which  could  breed  such  citizens  to  repre- 
sent them  need  no  further  "  excuse  for  being." 

Surely,  every  true  American  must  feel  a  manly  glow  of  patriotic  pride 
while  reading  this  masterly  presentation, — admirable  alike  in  philoso- 
phy and  in  diction, — of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  country  and 
its  government. 

Redolent  of  wit,  as  of  wisdom,  these  pregnant  sentences,  spoken  by 
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our  American  Cervantes,  strip  off  from  pretentious  power  the  tattered 
robes  of  antique  authority,  long  obsolete ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  cowardly 
forebodings  of  timid  respectabilities;  point  out  to  trembling  Dives 
his  dangers  and  his  duties ;  show  how  Life  brings  for  solution  to  this 
age,  as  to  each  of  its  predecessors,  its  own  knotty  problems }  and  then 
suggest,  with  tender  seriousness,  that  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  life 
was  lived,  the  example  set,  the  word  spoken,  adequate  to  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the ^ problems  of  all  the  ages;  for  that  which  in  the 
phraseology  of  politics  is  called  "Democracy",  is  when  translated 
into  the  terms  of  ethics  recognized  as  "  The  Golden  Eule.'^ 

Lest,  to  those  who  fail  to  read  this  remarkable  address,  what  has 
here  been  said  of  it  may  seem  exaggerated,  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  editorial  concerning  it,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
7th  of  October  1884,  is  here  inserted : 

'<  An  address  so  wise  in  thought,  so  finished  in  style,  so  genial  in 
temper,  so  suggestive  in  topic,  so  polished  in  epigram,  and  so  preg- 
nant in  aphorism  as  that  delivered  yesterday  by  the  American  Minis- 
ter as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham  may  well  be 
the  despair  of  hasty  commentators  like  ourselves.''  •  •  »  The  ar- 
ticle further  says :  "  But  he  discoursed  on  democracy  with  that  as- 
sured faith  in  his  own  convictions  and  in  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers 
which,  even  if  the  genial  eloquence  and  mitis  sapientia  of  one  of  the 
most  finished  speakers  of  his  day  had  been  lacking,  would  have  gone 
fiar  to  secure  the  success  of  such  an  address  delivered  before  such  an 
audience.'' 

It  i&  because  the  argument  of  the  present  work  rests  wholly  upon 
the  idea  which  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  inspiration  of  American 
institutions, — namely:  that  every  child  has  the  right  not  only  to  an 
equal  chance,  but  to  know  that  he  has  that  chance,— to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Lowell's  paraphrase  of  Napoleon's  definition  of  democracy  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  French  Ee volution, — **'Xa  Garridre  ouverte  aux  toten<«,' — a 
clear  pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind,"  that  the  discussion  of  these 
underlying  principles,  in  their  relation  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
people  and  to  the  entire  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  only  germane,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  questions  included  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  introduction 
of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  common  schools,  the  development  of 
manual  training,  and  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  industries  and  the  arts  to  be  provided  by  the  public,  are  so 
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boand  up  with  the  life  and  development  of  the  people,  that  <' nothing 
which  is  common  to  them,  is  foreign  to  it,"  to  paraphrase  another 
famous  saying. 

The  United  States  has  now  reached  a  development  of  population 
and  of  material  resources,  which  makes  the  nation  libsolutely  inde- 
pendent. Justice  and  courtesy  are  the  only  motives  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  our  intercourse  with  other  powers.  Surely  a  people 
counting  nearly  sixty  million  of  free  citizens  can  have  no  occasion  for 
undue  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  or  acts  of  other  nations,  or  to  the 
utterances  of  friendly  or  hostile  critics. 

The  American  people  are  strong  enough  and  sensible  enough  to  be 
able  to  calmly  survey  the. situation,  ascertain  and  reflect  upon  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  to  consult  freely  together  upon  the  best  and 
speediest  way  of  practically  repairing  any  existing  errors,  and  of 
making  provision  for  any  needed  improvement  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  manufactures. 

In  this  belief,  there  has  been,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
work,  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  possible  deficiences,  and  in  suggest- 
ing means  and  methods  approved  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

Conscious  of  our  own  power,  it  becomes  us  not  to  be  in  any  way  elated 
by  any  tardy  condescension  and  courtesies  offered  to  our  country. 

Let  us,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  nations,  meet  courtesy  by 
courtesy,  resolved  to  be  outdone  by  none  in  the  exercise  of  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life ;  but  let  us  relax  no  effort  in  the  practical  business  of 
developing  and  improving  our  own  industrial  resources. 
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English  example  as  shown  in  the  Centennial  of  great  value  to  Americans — American 
illustrated  magazines  and  the  art  of  engraving — Tendency  in  American  inventions 
to  lightness  and  grace — Inartistic  fumitnre  shown — Cause  of  decline  of  woolen 
manufactures,  once  prosperous — Excellent  quality  of  undecorated  china  shown  hy 
Trenton  mann&ctnrers — Inferiority  of  American  decorated  ware — Glass  mann- 
factores  long  established — Silver  rep^KMe  ware  made  in  Baltimore  as  early  as  1830 — 
Goldsmiths'  and  Jewellers'  work — Americau  watches — Recent  origin  of  the  use  in 
the  United  States  of  brick  ornament  in  architecture — Some  early  instances — The 
railroad  passenger  depot  in  Providence  built  about  1849 — An  artistic  brick-factory 
building  built  in  Caunelton,  Ind.,  as  early  as  1852 — The  late  Thomas  A.  Tefift  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  inaugurates  use  of  brick  ornament  in  the  United  States — The 
fhtore  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  foreseen  by  Mr.  Teftt  and  his  friend  the  sculptor 
Paul  Akers  as  early  as  1856 — Mr.  Tefft  as  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  Europe,  in  1859 — His  death  in  Florence  in 
1860 — Use  of  brick  ornament  and  terra  cotta  promoted  by  the  Centennial— Grounds 
of  confidence  in  the  art  capacity  of  Americans. 

At  the  Centennial,  amends  were  incontinently  made  to  America  for 
8ome  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  a  centnry  before ;  since  it 
was  at  Philadelphia,  that  England,  who  had  formerly  prohibited  all 
manofiEM^tares  in  America,  gave  to  observant  Americans  many  a  prac- 
tical lesson  and  suggestion  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
indostrial  and  artistic  manufactures. 

English  methods  of  industrial  art  education  have  already  been  proved 
easily  adaptable  to  the  situation  in  America,  while  the  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  England  in  the  general  and  rapid  development  of  artistic  indus- 
tries, is  full  of  encouragement  to  Americans. 

It  is  in  connection  with  literature  that  in  England  and  America  move- 
ments towards  artistic  development  begin.  To  the  American  illustrated 
magazines  is  probably  due  a  wider  dissemination  of  interest  in  works  of 
art  as  seen  in  engravings  than  to  any  other  influence.  The  introduction 
i»f  Mezzotint  engraving  was  directly  due  to  Sartain's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Sartain,  the  veteran 
engraver,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  Art  Director  of  the  Centennial.  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  and  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  also  published  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  each  made  steel  engravings  a  popniar  feature.  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  the  illustrated  journals  issued  by  the  same  house,  in  New  York  and 
the  rival  New  York  illustrated  papers  published  by  Leslie  and  others 
made  a  great  feature  of  their  wood  engravings^  upon  the  excellence  of 
which  they  prided  themselves.  If  one  is  inclined  to  qilestion  whether 
there  has  really  been  auy  advance  in  the  art  of  the  wood  engraver,  or 
of  engraving  in  general,  a  comparison  between  the  volumes  of  Harper's 
Magazine  anywhere  in  the  Forties  and  in  the  Eighties,  will  decide  the 
question  effectually  and  afBrmatively.  To  these  magazines  and  to  the 
excellent  steel  engravings  issued  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
by  the  American  Art  Union,  the  American  people  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  such  popular  knowledge  and  interest  in  works  of  art  as  existed  prior 
to  1860.  The  book  publishers  indeed  were  not  indifferent  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  engravings  and  numbers  of  books  finely  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  steel  or  wood  engravings  were  issued.  Still  the  circu- 
lation of  such  expensive  works  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  art  of  wood  engraving  in  America  prior  to  the  Centennial  was 
well  advanced  and  relatively  held  its  own  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries. 

In  chromo-lithography  there  had  been  great  activity  long  anterior  to 
the  Centennial.  The  maps  and  scientific  illustrations  by  Julius  Biep 
&  Co.  of  New  York  are  well  known.  The  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.  of 
Boston  were  pioneers  in  the  artistic  development  of  this  phase  of  a 
popular  art.  By  their  publication  of  the  drawing  books,  etc,  com- 
prised in  Professor  Walter  Smith's  System  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing, 
they  greatly  aided  iu  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  By  their  issue  of  Christmas  and  Easter  Cards,  for  the 
designs  of  which  they  have  for  several  years  offered  prizes  of  such  value 
as  to  induce  a  lively  competition  among  artists,  they  have  done  mnch 
to  develop  and  popularize  a  taste  for  these  artistic  trifles.  The  pub- 
lishing houses  of  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.  and  Osgood  &  Co.,  both  of 
Boston,  have  each  very  extensive  departments  of  Chromo-Lithography. 
These  firms  stimulate  art  production  by  the  employment  of  artists  and 
engravers  in  the  preparation  of  th^ir  various  illustrated  books,  while, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  art  works,  they  aid  in  the  art  education  of 
the  people;  for  a  correct  taste  in  art  can  only  be  developed  by  seeing 
good  art. 

In  the  publication  of  Heliotype  reproductions  of  the  best  engravings 
of  the  old  masterS'from  the  Gray  collection,  the  Messrs.  Osgood  made 
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a  positive  contribution  to  the  facilities  for  art  education  in  this  coantry ; 
while  Honp^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  issuing  from  the  Eiverside  Press  such 
superbly  illustrated  works  as  the  subscription  edition  of  Longfellow's 
Poems,  with  designs  by  various  artists,  the  volume  of  Twenty  Poems  of 
Longfellow,  illustrated  by  his  son,  and  the  Omar  Khayyam  illustrated 
by  the  artist  Yedder,  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  literary  and  me- 
chanical excellence  which  has  long  characterized  its  issues,  the  charm 
of  an  artistic  setting  no  whit  less  admirable. 

The  exquisite  illustrations  of  '*  Wide  Awake''  the  children's  maga- 
zine published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  and  those  in  the  many  charming 
books  issued  by  this  firm,  show  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  appreciation  by  any  single  publisher  in  Boston,  while 
in  New  York,  the  Children's  Monthly,  "St.  Nicholas,"  in  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  its  illustrations,  rivals  "The  Century"  itself.  The 
illustrated  Christmas  Paper  prepared  by  the  Tile  Olub  and  published 
by  the  Harpers,*  and  the  beautifully  illustrated  books  issued  by  the 
Appletons,  Harpers,  Putnams,  Scribners,  and  others  in  New  York,  while 
in  Philadelehia  the  publications  by  Lippincott  and  others,  and  the 
choice  literature  bearing  the  imprint  of  Porter  &  Coates,  with  the 
magnificently  illustrated  subscription  art  works  by  Gebbie  &  Co.,t  all 
witness  to  the  growing  demand  for  excellence  and  to  the  popular  love 
for  pictorial  art. 

The  illustrations  in  children's  school  books  published  by  the  various 
publishers  ought  of  themselves  to  develop  an  artistic  taste  in  those  who 
Qse  them.  A  comparison  of  any  of  these  really  artistic  engravings 
with  the  coarsely  engraved  illustrations  of  the  fables  in  the  Webster's 
spelling  book  used  fifty  years  ago,  will  afford  a  ready  measure  of  the 
$^wth  of  popular  art  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the 
extent  of  this  development  so  readily  seen  as  in  the  contrast  between 
tbe  picture  books  prepared  for  children  in  England  and  America  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  and  those  that  preceded  them,  before  the 
names  of  Kate  Greenaway  and  Bosina  Emmett  had  become  household 
words. 

*  Harper's  Christmas  Pictures  and  Papers,  Done  by  the  Tile  Club  and  its  Literary 
Frieods;  Christmas,  188"^.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New 
York. 

tXhis  firm  issue  from  time  to  time  sumptuous  books  containing,  in  photogravure, 
eopies  of  the  notable  new  paintings  acquired  by  public  and  privat'O  art  gaUeries  in 
the  United  States  which,  taken  together,  form  a  most  interesting  graphic  record  of 
the  accretions  brought  to  the  art  treasures  of  the  country  from  European  studios,  j 
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The  opening  of  the  Centennial  fonnd  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
prospering  in  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  rapid  development 
in  the  general  use  of  illustrations  in  all  publications,  owing  doubtless 
in  part  to  the  invention  of  maoy  new,  cheap  and  satisfactory  methods 
of  reproduction,  can  hardly  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Exposition;  for  which  reason  I  have  not  carefally  defined  the  situation 
before  and  after  that  event  which  in  the  general  stimulus  it  gave  to  all 
the  arts  doubtless  benefited  that  of  engraving,  but  its  direct  influence 
upon  that  art  cannot  readily  be  pointed  out.  The  art  of  steel  engraving 
has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  cheaper  and  more  facile  methods  of 
reproduction,  especially  by  the  various  methods  based  on  photography. 

The  availability  of  graphic  illustrations  as  a  means  of  influencing 
public  opinion  have  long  made  them  a  favorite  weapon  of  political 
partizans,  as  well  as  of  satirists  and  moralises  like  Hogarth  and  Crnik- 
shank.  What  the  Gillray  caricatures,  and  the  Punch  cartoons  by 
Tenniel  and  Leech,  have  been  to  England,  the  incisive  drawings  of 
Thomas  J^ast  in  Harper's  Weekly,  for  instance  during  the  struggle 
before  the  downfall  of  Tweed,  and,  latterly,  the  somewhat  coarse,  un- 
scrupuloQS  but  effective  colored  cartoons  in  Puck,  are  to  America. 
The  rapidly  growing  custom  of  inserting  'outline  illustrations  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  journals  gives  positive  proof  of  the  ever  widening 
uses  which  the  art  of  drawing  may  serve. 

In  the  early  industrial  development  of  the  Americans,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  readiness  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  happy  knack 
in  Uie  application  of  means  to  ends,  were  soon  recognized  as  character- 
istic. A  tendency  to  discard  useless  weight  and  bulk,  to  substitute 
lightness  for  clumsiness,  to  seek  to  accomplish  results  by  novel  meth- 
ods, often  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  pleasing  forms,  which,  though 
not  originating  in  any  conscious  knowledge  of  art,  were  yet  suggestive 
of  a  latent  art  capacity  which  gave  promise  of  great  results  whenever 
attention  should  be  directed  to  its  development  and  calture. 

The  American  wheeled  vehicles,  buggies  and  carriages,  and  the  Amer- 
ican clippers — the  fleet,  wooden  ships,  the  fastest  sailej*s  of  the  seas, — 
were  each  exquisite  in  their  artistic  lines  as  compared  with  the  heavy, 
clumsy  vehicles  and  ships,  of  other  nations. 

There  is  another  quality  of  American  invention  which  is  philosophic 
in  its  breadth — this  was  shown  in  the  adoption  of  interchangeable  parts. 
first  used,  I  believe,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  later  of  watches, 
and  capable  of  numberless  adaptations  j  recently  applied  by  Professor 
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Baird  to  the  fixtares  of  the  NartioDal  Museum,  where  drawers  and  cases 
are  all  made  on  a  fixed  proportionate  scale  so  that  any  drawers  will  fit 
in  any  case.  In  this,  however,  it  is  clear  the  Japanese  anticipated  us 
with  their  mats  all  of  regular  fixed  size,  so  that  the  size  and  proportions 
of  rooms,  and  houses,  are  expressed  by  the  number  of  mats  requisite  to 
cover  the  floors. 

The  universal  use  of  machinery  in  nearly  all  manufactures  necessarily 
precluded  the  existence  of  any  true  art;  for  it  wiU  be  remembered 
in  our  definition  of  art,  that  it  is  the  personal  quality  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual artist  which  distinguishes  a  work  of  art  from  every  other  product 
of  man's  labor;  so  that,  when  the  manufacturers  sought  only  to  com- 
bine the  maximum  of  production  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  it  was' 
impossible  that  the  product  could  be,  in  any  respect,  a  work  of  art 
The  baneful  action  of  this  wholesale  manufacture  in  preventing  any  art 
development  of  the  industries  was  everywhere  apparent  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  domestic  life,  in  the  ftimishings  and  appointments  of  the 
homes  of  the  people,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  depressing  sameness 
of  dreary  ugliness  prevailed ;  for  the  general  adoption  of  machine-made 
furniture,  the  monotonous  product  of  the  large  factories  which  supplied 
retail  dealers  all  over  the  country,  efifectually  superseded  local  cabinet 
makers;  who,  possibly,  might  else  occasionally  have  developed  the  pos- 
session of  some  individual  instinct  for  art.  The  lathe  and  glue  pot 
sufficed  to  create  all  the  ornament  of  the  factory-made  furniture  re- 
quisite to  meet  the  demands  of  a  popular  taste  which  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  better  work. 

It  resulted  that  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  years' immediately  preceding 
the  Centennial  there  was  little  if  any  artistic  furniture  made  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  a  few  very  expensive  shops,  in  two  or  three  of. 
the  large  cities,  in  which  foreign  designers  and  cabinet  makers  were 
employed.  One  or  two  of  these  establishments  made  some  showing  of 
their  costly  work.  An  inlaid  cabinet  shown  by  Marcotte  et  Gie.,  of 
New  York,  was  fpreatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the 
perfection  of  its  execution.  In  all  respects  it  merited  the  appellation 
of  a  work  of  art  and,  placed  as  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
the  most  pretentious  of  the  machine-made  furniture,  it  revealed  by  con- 
trast, their  artistic  fieiilings.  There  was  also  a  little  showing  of  so 
called  ^<  Eastlake^  ftirniture,  hand-made  and  excellent  in  its  honest  con- 
Btniction  but  with  a  prevailing  air  of  ugliness  and  discomfort  In  the 
Cincinnati  exhibit  in  the  Woman's  Pavilion^  there  was  an  ambitious 
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showing  of  wood  carving,  of  varied  excellence,  applied  to  ftirniture; 
mostly  the  work  of  ladies,  papila  of  Mr.  Pry  or  Mr.  Pittman,  a  few 
admirable  Bpecimens  of  masters'  work  accompanied  them,  the  whole 
was  suggestive  of  what  a  wealth  of  domestic  art  ornament  and  of 
interior  decoration  is  made  possible  by  a  revival  of  this  charming  art 
This  unique  exhibit  is  referred  to  in  Part  11.  Spite  of  these  scattered 
exceptions,  encouraging  as  indications  of  improvement  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  artistic  furniture,  but  lost  sight  of  among  the  multitudinous 
inartistic  articles  shown  by  the  wholesale  factories,  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  little  of  the  attractiveness  of  art  in  the  showing  of  American 
furniture  at  the  Centennial. 

Indeed,  owing  largely  to  the  causes  recited  above,  in  nothing  was 
the  absence  of  any  true  ideas  of  art  more  evident,  than  in  these  im- 
mense and  obtrusive  exhibitions  of  costly  American  fbmiture,  when 
contrasted  with  those  shown  by  any  of  the  Europeans,  especially  by 
the  English. 

The  lesson  was  speedily  learned  and  American  manufacturers  soon 
set  to  work  with  more  or  less  success  to  imitate  art  furniture.  There 
has  been  a  grateful  change  even  in  the  machine-made  furniture  which 
never  can  be  very  artistic ;  many  of  the  most  obtrusive  abominations 
as  seen  at  the  Centennial  are  now  obsolete,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  exquisite  artistic  furniture  made  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
imported  during  the  past  nine  years. 

While  at  one  time,  the  broad  cloths  manufactured  in  the  village  of 
Leeds,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  were  considered  the  finest  made^ 
superior  to  the  best  English  cloths,  this  industry  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  changes  in  the  tariff,  made  subsequently  to  the  election  of  Polk  and 
Dallas, — by  reason  of  which  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country — 
as  well  as  the  iron  industries — were  practically  obliterated  for  years. 
Owing  to  this,  the  Americans  were  left  far  behind  by  European  nations 
in  the  display  of  textiles  at  the  Centennial, — the  iron  interest  had  the 
sooner  recovered  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  rails  in  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  railroad  building  all  over  the  country.  Carpets  were  largely 
and  successfully  made,  by  means  of  the  famous  inventions  of  the  Bige- 
low  power  looms,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  weaving  was  concerned, 
but  the  art  qualities  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  so  that  in 
design,  and  in  dyes,  much  was  wanting. 

The  rapid  development  and  extent  of  x>opular  taste  under  the  guid- 
ance of  fashion  can  only  be  realized  by  occasional  reference  to  dates. 
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In  view  of  the  present  large  importations  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  manafactore  of  ^'  Smyrna"  rugs,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  Oriental  carpets  and  hangings  and  any  general 
taste  for  Oriental  colors,  were  almost  unknown  in  this  country  before, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  subsequent  to,  the  Centennial.  The  preva- 
lence of  artistic  paper-hangings,  both  imported  and  of  native  manufact- 
ure is  due  to  a  fashion  as  recent  as  that  which  impels  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  carpets  and  tapestries  of  the  Orient. 

It  was  in  November,  1870,  a  year  that  saw  many  notable  art  begin- 
niDgs  in  America,  that  the  first  importation  into  Boston  of  Oriental 
mgs,  and  of  the  artistic  wall-papers  designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
poet  William  Morris  in  England,  was  made  by  Mr.  N.  Willis  Bumstead 
who,  returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  sought  to  introduce  the  new 
English  ideas  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  interiors.  To  effect  this 
be  fitted  up  some  rooms  in  the  English  style  and  opened  them  for  in- 
spection in  April  1871.  These  rooms  so  different  from  the  ordinary, 
attracted  much  attention  but  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  so  radical 
a  revolution.  Occasionally  an  artist,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
days  in  European  studios,  selected  a  pretty  rug  with  which  to  light  up 
lu8  own  stucilD,  but  there  was  no  general  adoption  of  the  novelties  and 
it  was  a  number  of  years  before  the  new  departure  met  with  favor. 
One  would  like  to  know  how  those  rooms  would  compare  with  the  cus- 
tomary ftimishings  of  to-day !  Judging  from  the  first  essays  in  color 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  interior  by  Eidlitz  for  inetance,  they  may  have 
been  almost  sombre  by  contrast. 

There  had  been  some  making  of  useful  crockery  early  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  in  Trenton,  l^ew  Jersey,  long  before  the  Centennial, 
there  had  developed  a  large  and  important  industry,  as  also  more  recently 
at  East  LiveriK)ol  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio.  In  the  common  class  of  ware, — 
plain  white  table  crockery,  the  Americans  showed  goods  equal,  and  often 
superior,  to  similar  goods  shown  by  the  English,  Germans  and  French } 
bat  the  American  attempts  at  artistic  decoration  were  such  as  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  There  was  absolutely  no  room  for  rivalry.  The 
Americans  had  nothing  to  approach  even  the  lower  grades  of  European 
ware,  English,  French  and  Germans  excelled  them  hopelessly,  not  to 
mention  the  wonderful  porcelains  shown  by  China  and  Japan.  However, 
the  excellence  of  the  undecorated  ware  for  common  household  use,  and 
the  exhibition  of  crude  clays,  and  kaolin,  demonstrated  that  nothing 
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but  the  application  of  art  was  needed  to  enable  the  Americans  to  com- 
pete with  the  world  in  ceramics. 

In  Chapter  XVII  of  Mr.  Elliott's  work  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  re- 
ferred to  later,  an  interesting  historical  sammary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  art  in  America  is  given.  It  appears  that  as  early  as 
1769  porcelain  was  made  in  Soathwark,  now  a  district  of  Philadelphia. 
An  account  of  the  discovery  of  china  clays  in  Virginia,  and  thdr  expor- 
tation to  England  and  nse  by  the  potters  there  as  early  as  1745,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  the  English  potters  lest  the  colonists  should  themselves 
make  use  of  these  clays,  occurs  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Mr.  Elliott  finds  nothing  to  admire  in  the  American  ware,  shown  by 
some  twenty  or  more  firms  at  the  Centennial,  which  he  admits  to  be 
useful,  strong,  clumsy,  cheap,  and  '^detestable;"  he  praises,  however, 
some  figures  of  base-ball  players,  modelled  by  Broome,  and  shown  by 
Ott  &  Brewer,  of  Trenton.  He  closes  the  chapter  treating  of  American 
pottery,  having  recited  facts  showing  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material 
suitable  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  with  the  following 
question:  ''With  cheap  clays,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  foods,  may  we  not 
begin  to  supply  ourselves,  if  not  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  potter's  wheel  t"  ^ 

Manufactures  of  glass  had  been  long  established  in  America  and  some 
very  creditable  displays  were  made;  it  was  however  in  the  artistic  forms 
and  in  the  applications  of  color,  that  the  Americans  were  deficient  The 
improvement  of  art  qualities  in  glass  manufactures  since  the  Centen- 
nial, is  most  striking,  and  may  be  fairly  credited  among  the  results  of 
that  exhibition.  *" 

Some  sixty  or  more  years  ago  a  young  silversmith  in  Baltimore  began 
the  making  of  repouaaS  silver  plate.  He  had  the  good  taste,  or  the 
happy  fortune,  to  select  and  adhere  to  as  models  for  the  forms  of  his 
urns,  pitchers  and  bowls,  the  exquisite  shapes  of  the  classic  vases  of 
Etruria  and  Oreece.  His  experience  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of 
the  successful  development  in  the  United  States  of  a  purely  artistic  lo- 
cal industry  which,  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  products, 
achieved  a  great  success.  There  are  lessons  in  this  history  worth  con- 
sidering; for  the  appreciation  bestowed  upon  their  antique  forms  prove 
that  novelty  of  design  is  not  essential  in  art  work,  while  it  is  certain 
that  no  new  combinations  can  hope  to  outrival  the  peerless  forms, 
achieved  by  the  antique  artists, — immortal  in  their  beauty. 
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Here  is  one  instance  of  the  creation  and  development  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, due  to  a  single  American  silversmith,  long  anterior  to  any 
European  or  American  modem  renaissance  of  Art. 

In  Kew  York,  the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  in  the  same  business  under 
various  firm  names  for  half  a  century  at  least,  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silverware,  the  setting  of  jewehry,  etc.  At  the 
Centennial  this  house  displayed,  in  addition  to  a  very  beautiful  show- 
ing of  their  various  goods,  precious  stones,  etc.,  some  striking  examples 
of  art  work  in  silver,  admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,  especially 
in  the  excellence  of  the  rep(m8gS  work.  Among  these,  two  works  were 
conspicuous.  These  were  the  Bryant  vase,  (now  In  the  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum),  with  its  harmony  of  line  and  ornament,  exquis- 
itely adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  being  a  work  in  which  a  sister  art  was 
called  on  to  express  the  love  and  reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for 
the  grand  old  poet;  and  the  candelabra  ordered  by  Mr.  James  Gk>rdon 
Bennett  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  his  yacht  DamUless  over 
the  Mohawk.  The  name  of  the  vanquished  yacht  evidently  suggested  his 
theme  to  the  artist  and  the  bold  and  original  treatment  in  the  use  made  of 
scenes  of  Indian  life,  executed  in  silver  with  admirable  precision  of  detail, 
gave  proof  that  the  art  of  working  in  silver,  which  centuries  ago  gave 
fame  to  the  goldsmiths  of  Florence,  was  not  wholly  without  witness  in 
our  western  world.  The  name  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Whitehouse  the  artist  creator 
of  these  works  should  be  as  familiar  to  art  lovers,  as  is  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate firm  which  can  command  the  skill  of  such  an  artist.  Many  of  the 
smaller  articles  shown  were  exquisite  in  design  and  novel  in  material 
showing  Japanese 'motives  and  being  wrought  of  varicolored  metals, 
and  in  relief.  In  artistic  manipulation  of  the  precious  metals,  the  art 
of  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  of  the  workers  in  bronze,  this  American 
display  was  excelled  by  no  European  exhibits.  In  addition  there  were 
shown  very  remarkable  specimens  of  what  was  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
practically  a  new  art,  the  inlaying  of  metals,  rather, — ^if  I  may  coin  a 
new  word  to  describe  the  new  object, — the  inwelding  of  metals,  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  material  and  showing  beautiful  contrasts 
or  Mendings  of  color,  similar  to  and  even  more  beautiful  than  the  parti- 
adored  metal  work  formerly  done  by  the  Japanese.  When  this  work 
was  shown  in  Europe  at  succeeding  World's  Fairs,  it  attracted  and  re- 
ceived the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  brought  high  honors  to  the 
Ameri<3an  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  Adjoining  the  exhibition 
by  TifEany,  was  that  of  another  firm  of  iN'ew  York  jewellers — Starr  & 
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Marcus,  whose  artistic  settings  of  cameos  and  precioas  stoues  was  ad- 
mittedly of  uurivalled  excellence.  An  original  set  of  jewelry,  designed 
for  a  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden, — Longfellow's  *Pri8- 
cilla,' — of  which  the  center  of  each  article  was  a  piece  of  *' Plymouth 
Bock''  set  round  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  shown  by  this  firm  and 
attracted  general  interest. 

In  the  new  inlaid  metal  work  shown  by  Tiffany,  the  jewelry  settings 
of  Starr  &  Marcus,  and  the  American  watches  and  watch  cases  made 
by  the  Taunton  and  the  Elgin  companies,  there  were  seen  such  appli- 
cations of  art  to  industries  by  Americans,  as  were  equal  and  in  some 
instances  superior  to  work  of  a  similar  class  shown  by  foreign  makers. 
So  much  at  least,  had  been  done  by  Americans  in  artistic  industries 
before  the  Gentennial.  Doubtless  in  many  localities  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, clock  makers,  jewelleiirs,  goldsmiths,  etc.,  had  often  executed  single 
works  which  merited  praise  as  admirable  examples  of  applied  art;  this 
is  the  more  probable  because  the  admitted  superiority  of  much  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  Americans  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  general 
mechanical  adaptability  and  skill,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to 
develop  into  Art. 

In  view  of  the  present  activity  in  building  in  this  country  already 
referred  to  in  these  papers,  it  is  of  interest  to  be  able  to  trace  the  first 
beginnings  in  America  of  any  attempt  at  architectural  ornament  in 
brick.  Those  familiar  with  the  present  fashion  of  giving  to  the  plain- 
est brick  wall  some  variety  of  light  and  shade  by  a  little  projecting 
cornice,  the  sinking  of  a  panel  in  a  wall,  or,  if  nothing  more,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  pattern  in  setting  the  bricks,  will  findlt  difficult  to  rea- 
lize that  thirty-five  years  ago  the  slightest  use  of  bricks  other  than  as 
built  in  a  plain  wall,  without  architectural  projection  or  recess  of  any 
kind,' unless,  if  some  buttress  was  needed  the  thickness  of  wall  wsis 
occasionally  doubled,  was  unknown  in  these  United  States.  The  idea 
of  ornamenting  a  brick  building  by  any  use  of  the  same  material,  if  only 
by  a  narrow  cornice,  was  something  unthought  of  as  practicable. 

At  the  present  time,  seeing  the  angles,  projections,  piers,  pillars,  re- 
cesses and  cornices,  now  so  commonly  built  of  bricks  and  used  merely 
as  architectural  ornaments,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  variety  of  oniaraental 
forms  in  which  bricks  are  now  made, —  (used,  occasionally,  in  such  bad 
taste  as  almost  to  make  one  regret  their  invention,) — or,  of  the  use  in 
buildings  of  ornamental  plaques  and  tiles  of  terra  cotta,  the  assertion 
about  to  be  made  will  dontdess  seem  incredible.    Nevertheless  it  is  safe 
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to  say,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  flod  any  modern  examples  of  ornamental 
brick  work  in  the  United  States,  in  bonses  boilt  before  1845,  while  the 
timid  use  made  of  brick  ornament,  at  first,  would  now  seem  utterly 
trivial  and  weak. 

Somewbere  about  the  year  1845  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  when  State 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Ehode  Island,  found  in  one  of 
the  country  district  schools  a  young  teacher  in  whom  by  reason  of  his 
unusual  brightness  and  energy  he  became  greatly  interested;  so  much 
so,  tbat  he  encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  get  a  college  education. 
Which  purpose  was  finally  effected  by  his  entering  an  architect's  office 
in  Providence,  where  he  earned  his  support  by  draughting,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  his  profession  as  an  architect,  while  also  taking  a  course 
of  study  in  Brown  University ;  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1851  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

His  art  powers  rapidly  developed  and  he  was  soon  entrusted  with 
mach  of  the  preparation  of  the  design  and  detail  of  buildings.  If  he 
did  not  originate  the  design,  he  certainly  had  charge  of  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  of  the  large  railroad  depot,  at  Providence,  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  in  the  architect's  office.  This  building,  as  far  exceeded 
in  size  as  in  architectural  pretensions  by  other  passenger  depots  since 
erected  in  the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  the  largest  building  in  the 
country  designed  for  such  use.  It  also  possessed  some  pleasing  archi- 
tectural features,  was  of  good  proportion  and  although  of  brick,  there 
was  some  slight  use  of  brick  in  architectural  ornament;  a  timid  experi- 
ment with  a  cornice  and  I  think  some  buttresses,  and  possibly  an  attempt 
at  variety  of  wall  surface. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  details,  the  writer  well  remembers  the 
striking  impression  received,  on  first  seeing  this  depot  building  in  Provi- 
dence, some  years  before  he  was  made  aware  of  the  above  facts. 

Whether  this  first  actual  attempt  at  ornamental  brick  architecture  was 
wholly  initiated  by  the  young  student,  which  it  is  the  more  likely  to 
have  been,  as,  though  called  such,  his  employer  was  probably  not  a 
thoroughly  trained  professional  architect, — such  comprising  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  class  of  American  citizens  in  those  days, — but  a  builder 
on  a  large  scale,  who  would  trust  ornamental  details  mostly  to  his  tal- 
ented young  assistant;  or,  that  the  attention  of  the  student  was  first 
directed  by  this  experiment  to  a  consideration  of  the  pof>sibilities  of 
brick  architecturally,  is  unkown  by  the  present  writer;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  that  time  it  became  a  settled  purpose  with  this  ambitious 
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young  enthusiast  to  develop  in  America  an  architecture  of  brick.*  Open- 
ing an  office  for  himself  in  Providence  as  soon  as  his  studies  were  com- 
pleted, he  prosecuted  his  profession  assiduously.  He  designed  and 
erected  buildings  in  Providence,  Newport,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1855  the  attention  of  the  present  writer,  while  on  a  voyage  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  proportion  of  a 
large  brick  building  standing  on  the  bank  in  full  view  of  the  river,  at 
Oannelton,  Ind.  As  the  boat  made  a  short  stop  there,  the  building 
was  visited  and  proved  to  be  a  cotton  factory!  In  addition  to  fine  pro- 
portion there  was  evident  some  judicious  use  of  ornament  in  brick  and 
the  building  was  certainly  jn  delightftil  contrast  with  the  enormous  and 
ugly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  innocent  of  any  attempt  at  proportion 
or  ornament,  which  were  then  the  only  tyx>es  of  cotton-factory  buildings 
in  New  England.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  in  buildings  designed 
for  use  ugliness  was  not  necessarily  inevitable. 

Some  three  years  after,  when  speaking  of  this*  building  to  a  friend  in 
Borne,  Italy,  who  had  himself  been  discoursing  at  length  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  brick  architecture  at  Lombardy,  he  turned  and  drew  from 
his  portfolio  the  plan  of  the  factory  at  Oannelton,  designed  by  himself 
while  a  student  in  Providence !  This  led  to  bis  showing  me  his  draw- 
ings for  the  depot  at  Providence,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  examples  of  his  architectural  exi>erimeuts  in  ornamental  brick 
buildings.  As  soon  as  the  practice  of  his  profession  made  it  possible, 
he  had  made  a  voyage  to  England  where,  just  then,  the  use  of  color  in 
giving  variety  to  brick  architecture  was  being  experimented  with,  and 
much  lauded ;  but  the  knowledge  and  use  of  colors  by  the  English  wa« 
then  so  crude,  that  the  results  were  simply  hideous,  while  in  the  orna- 
mental use  of  brick,  architecturally^  they  had  then  done  but  little. 

After  returning  to  America  he  continued  his  experiment's  and  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  brick  architecture  and  determined  to  see 
for  himself  what  was  left  of  the  early  brick  architecture  of  Lombardy, 
for  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta;  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
have  any  creditable  domestic  architecture  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  burnt  clay. 

He  believed  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  the  only  essential  fac- 
tor of  the  problem ;  and  that  a  true  architect  could  erect  noble  and 

*  A  reference  to  page  CLxxn  will  show  that  Mr.  Tefft.  is  there  aathoritatiyely  cred- 
ited with  the  design  of  the  Providence  Central  Bailnxid  station. 
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beaiitifol  buildings,  even  if  compelled  to  use  only  the  then  despised 
brick. 

When  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  first  making  his  acquaintance  it  was 
in  Berne,  when  he  was  just  returned  from  his  researches  in  northern  Italy. 
He  had  given  thorough  study  to  the  methods  and  styles  of  those  early 
Lombard  builders  and  was  in  a  delightful  state  of  enthusiasm,  for  he 
had  been  wholly  confirmed  in  his  first  instincts  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  brick.  Often,  in  talking  with  his  friend  the  sculptor  Paul  Akers, 
whose  rare  genius  was  wide  embracing,  the  two  would  rejoice  in  pros- 
pect of  the  new  opportunities  for  original  work  in  sculpture,  a£Ebrded 
by  the  possible  uses  of  terra  cotta  modelled  by  sculptors  and  inwrought 
into  the  facades  of  noble  buildings.  This  use  of  terra  cotta,  which  fur- 
nishes 80  ready  an  opportunity  for  the  possession  of  enduring  forms  of 
art  by  wealthy  owners  when  having  homes  or  other  buildings  designed, — 
which  was  foreseen  by  these  young  American  artists  in  those  talks  in 
Europe  in  1856  and  1857,— has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
With  its  availability  for  portraiture  and  for  unique  original  works  of 
art,  it  would  seem  to  offer  to  artists  and  to  wealthy  connoisseurs  alike 
most  attractive  opportunities. 

The  bust  of  the  founder,  built  into  some  educational  or  charitable 
institution, — the  likeness  of  a  loved  child,  or  parent,  placed  over  the 
entrance  of  the  house  around  which  are  to  cluster  the  memories  of 
home, — or  the  insertion  of  some  original  exquisite  creation  of  the  artist 
giving  its  own  immortal  charm  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  building, —  these 
are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  when  art  and  fortune  con- 
spire to  gladden  life  with  beauty. 

Our  young  architect  sought  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  his  profes- 
sioQ,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England,  and  the  writer  ha«  the  hap- 
piness of  recalling  many  a  pleasant  hour  passed  with  him  and  the  late 
Owen  Jones,  the  distinguished  English  architectural  innovator  to 
whose  genius  is  to  be  credited  the  Initiation  of  some  phases  of  the 
modem  architectural  and  industrial  art  movement  in  England,  more 
especiaUy  in  the  uses  of  color  in  buildings  and  in  interiors. 

Our  young  American,  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  his  European  profes- 
sional friends,  was  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  a  single  interest;  he  had 
busied  himself  with  studies  and  researches  in  political  economy,  and 
had  prepared  a  treatise  on  '^a  universal  currency"  read  first  at  Liver- 
pool, before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Lord  Brougham  presiding, 
which  attracted  great  attention;  it  was  published  in  the  London  Kews, 
and  afterwards  translated  and  published  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
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winning  for  its  author  recognition  by  Mill,  and  others,  in  England;  by 
leading  publicists  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  by  Gavonr  in  Italy;  so 
that  there  seemed  some  danger  that  he  might  be  diverted  from  his  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  America.  He  always  protested,  however,  that  the 
introduction  of  an  architecture  of  brick  in  America  was  to  be  his  life 
work;  for  this  he  was  always  seeking  to  prepare  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  related,  to  be  ever  associated 
with  the  first  dawning  of  a  distinctive  architectural  era  in  the  United 
States,  this  lamented  genius  has  another  valid  claim  to  mention  in 
these  pages.  On  his  last  voyage  to  Europe  he  bore  from  the  Governor 
of  Ehode  Island  a  commission — as  '^Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art 
Education  for  the  State  of  Ehode  Island'';  and  he  was  busy  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunities  freely  accorded  by  the  authorities  in 
the  different  countries,  in  order  to  prepare  the  report  on  industrial 
art  education  in  Europe  which  he  was  to  make  on  his  return  home. 
So  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1S59  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  in 
Europe  a  commissioner  busily  engaged  in  preparing  such  a  report 
Gould  we  have  had  this  report,  anticipating  by  a  decade  the  action 
taken  by  Massachusetts,  it  might  easily  have  happened  that  the  be- 
ginning of  industrial  art  education  in  the  iTnited  States  would  have 
been  credited  to  Providence,  instead  of  Boston. 

In  this  effort  by  this  young  Rhode  Islander  to  investigate  European 
industrial  art  in  the  interests  of  America,  may  be  fairly  traced  the  im- 
pulse  given  by  Henry  Baruard  to  his  ambitions  prot^gS ;  as  a  reference 
to  Chapter  I  will  show  that  the  need  of  such  educational  art  training 
was  early  appreciated,  and  urged,  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

It  was,  while  pursuing  hi&  architectural  investigations  in  Venice,  in 
1860,  that  our  student  was  stricken  with  the  deadly  fever  fatal  to  so 
many  Americans.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fled  to  Florence,  where,  though 
carefully  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Powers  and  his  family  and  by  other  Ameri- 
can friends,  he  survived  but  a  fortnight;  when  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Thomas  A.  Teflft,  was,  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen,  tenderly  laid  to 
rest  under  the  peaceful  shadows  of  the  cypresses  without  the  walls  of 
Florence,  in  the  little  Protestant  enclosure  sacred  in  the  memory  of  so 
many  English  and  American  hearts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Europe,  a  fitter  restiog  place  for  this 
youog  American  architect  than  is  the  sunny  spot  just  without  the  walls 
of  that  cit^  whose  beauty  is  the  epitome  of  the  art  he  loved;  that  city, 
which  was  the  home  of  Arnoltb,  Giotto,  and  Orgagna! 

He  lies  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  Brunellescki's  swelling 
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dome,  and  where,  each  day  at  "  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,"  the  heavenly 
music  of  bells,  lifted  high  in  their  aerial  bel&y  in  that  ^'  Headstone  of 
Beauty''  designed  by  Giotto  to  o'erix)p  the  city's  clustering  towers  of 
watch  and  war,  is  floated  downward  with  a  softened  melody  5  and  in 
sight  of  that  spire  which,  above  the  ashes  of  Angelo  and  Galileo, 
points  to  the  skies ! 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  in  view  of  what  he  had  achieved  as  well  as  of 
what  he  had  planned,  that  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  late  of  Provi- 
dence, B.  L,  who,  in  his  origin,  his  opportunities,  his  aspirations,  am- 
bitions, energy,  industry,  and  versatility,  was  an  embodiment  of  th^ 
best  type  of  the  young  Americans  of  his  day,  and  whose  life,  by  its 
European  successes,  reflected  honor  upon  his  native  land,  whose  homes 
have  since  been  made  beautiful  by  his  idealization  of  common  day,—* 
should  be  recorded  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Arts  in 
America  and  with  the  development  of  Industrial  Art  Education. 

Although  dead  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  although  his 
achievements  in  this  direction  were  probably  known  to  but  few,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  impressed  himself  indelibly  upon  the  architecture  of  his 
country,  by  thus  practically  initiating  and  introducing  the  ornamental 
use  of  brick. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  designed  by  him  while  an  assistant  and 
pnpil  in  another's  ofiftce,  he  put  up  a  sufiQcient  number  of  buildings 
while  himself  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  priority,  and  to  set  the  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  archi- 
tectural ornament  in  so  many  different  places  that  the  innovation  was 
sore  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten. 

As  similar  claims  of  priority  always  challenge  attention  and  seem- 
ingly invite  denial,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
as  here  recited  was  obtained  by  the  writer  by  personal  observation 
and  association  in  America,  and  Europe;  from  statements  made,  and 
drawings  and  plans  shown  by  Mr.  Tefft ;  by  corroborative  testimony 
received  after  his  decease,  from  citizens  of  Providence ;  and  from  state- 
ments made  to  me,  personally,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Mistakes  are  therefore  precluded  as  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Thomas 
A. Tefft,  B.  P.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  designed  and  erected  brick  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  brick  \ijas  used  ornamentally,  certainly 
an  early  as  1850,  and  probably  a  year  or  two  earlier;  so  that  there  is  no 
roofm  for  question  that  Mr.  Tefft  was  among  the  first,  and  probably  was 
himself  the  very  first  professional  architect  in  the  United  States,  in 
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recent  years  at  least,  to  venture  upon  the  use  of  brick  in  architecti 
ral  ornament }  as  he  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  exhaustive  investigs 
tions  in  northern  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  definitely  aDnounce* 
purpose  of  effecting  the  introduction  of  a  specific  brick  and  terra  cott 
architecture  in  America.  Others  had  doubtless  visited,  examined  an* 
enjoyed  these  works  of  the  early  Lombard  builders,  but  Mr.  Tefft  seem 
to  have  been  the  fiirst  architect  to  apply  in  the  United  States  the  know! 
edge  sought  in  Italy  with  that  intent,  and  there  can  be  little  question 
think,  that  his  early  death  postponed  for  some  years,  the  advent  c 
modern  ornamental  brick  and  terra  cotta  architecture  in  the  Unites 
States. 

His  success  as  a  writer  on  currency  was  fully  recognized  in  Europe 
and  is  a  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Social  Science  movement 
It  is  mentioned  here  only  in  evidence  of  his  versatility  and  of  his  con 
ceded  ability  in  whatever  line  of  intellectual  activity  he  chose  to  labor 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  among  Americans  in  his  Euro 
pean  researches  as  a  <^  State  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Education.' 

This  use  of  brick  in  ornamental  architecture,  now  so  universal,  begai 
to  become  somewhat  general  a  short  time  before  the  opening  of  th< 
Centennial,  but  received  a  great  impulse  from  that  exhibition,  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  uses  of  terra  cotta;  to  this,  reference  will  \h 
made  later. 

It  is  of  interest  and  value  thus  to  trace  the  first  steps  in  the  develop 
ment  of  any  phase  of  civilization,  and  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  al 
who  desire  to  see  an  art  era  in  the  United  States  to  know  that  Ameri 
cans  possess  the  inherent  qualities  essential  to  such  development,  as  h 
shown  in  the  instances  recited  of  the  Baltimore  silversmith  and  th< 
Providence  architect. 

It  was  long  maintained  and  very  generally  believed,  that  the  Eng 
lish  people,  from  whom  we  are  so  largely  descended,  had  no  art  Cii 
pacity.*  This  fallacy  has  been  effectually  disproved  by  recent  Englisl 
experience  in  Industrial  Art  development;  surely,  if  the  individuals 
whose  art  careers  we  have  just  recounted  could  arise  in  America  befort 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial,  or  the  beginning  of  any  definite  aii 
movement,  there  is  every  reason  for  confidence  in  the  innate  art  ca^ 
pacity  of  Americans ;  and  for  belief  that  when  adequate  opportunities 
for  art  knowledge  and  development  are  offered,  we  shall  repeat  in 
America  the  triumphant  successes  of  England  in  the  development  o) 
art  manufactures. 


*  In  rcfercnco  to  ibis  »oo  Part  I.  pasnmf  and  particalarly  Paper  YI.  in  Appendix  A. 
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Tbe  Centennial  Exposition  a  result  of  a  general  movement  as  well  as  a  canse  of  sub- 
seqoent  progress — The  year  1870  notable  in  the  Art  Development  of  the  United 
States — The  three  leading  Art  Mnseams  founded  in  1870 — The  law  of  1870  intro- 
duced drawing  in  Massachusetts  schools — ^Professor  Walter  Smith  arrives  in  1870 — 
Importance  of  the  Centennial  in  stimulating  the  Artistic  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment of  the  country— Omission  of  Centennial  authorities  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  visitors  to  the  Exposition — ^First  effect  of  the  Exposition  felt  in 
Litera|nre — ^Influence  of  the  Exibition  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of 
Embroidery — ^American  paintings  shown — Engraving  in  the  United  States — Influ- 
♦•ace'of  Exhibits  of  Decorative  Art^ — Rise  of  Decorative  Art  Industries  in  the  United 
States  after  the  Centennial — Art  Tiles — Terra.  Cotta  and  ornamental  brick — Slow 
development  of  ornamental  ceramics — The  coming  of  John  Bennett,  the  celebrated 
iiDde7|;iaaEe  painter  and  potter,  to  America — Ceramic  industries  in  Cincinnati — 
Recent  prog^ress  in  manufacture  of  artistic  ceramics  in  Trenton  and  Baltimore — 
The  Boston  Museum  of  Art  introduces  Architectural  use  of  Terra  Cotta — Recent 
instances  of  its  use — ^Terra  Cotta  enrichment  available  for  small  buildings — Stanton 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York — Three  excellent  schools  of  technical  artistic  in- 
dustry—Schools by  private  firms  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  Tiffany  &  Co. — ^Reports  by 
foreign  commissioners — ^Felix  Regamy's  tribute  to  the  late  Charles  B.  Stetson — 
Summary. 

Althoa^h  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  is  here  taken  as  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  artistic  and  indnstrial  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  although  in  many  ways  this  coincides  with 
tbe  facts,  yet  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  choice  of  all  such 
arbitrary  landmarks  and  dates,  convenience,  rather  than  an  adherence 
to  exact  tmtb,  is  oftenest  consulted ;  for  civilization  does  not  progress, 
like  the  kangaroo,  by  a  series  of  prodigious  jumps. 

Long  periods  of  preparation,  sometimes  it  is  true  of  apparent  stag- 
nation, but  usually  of  very  effective  though  unobtrusive  activity,  are 
▼ont  to  precede  those  era  making  events  which  striking  the  imagina- 
tion dazzle  men's  judgment. 

In  this  instance  the  Centennial,  while  it  has  proved  to  be,  as  was 
foreseen,  a  tremendous  force  urging  forward  th'e  artistic  and  indus- 
trial development  of  a  whole  people  with  gigantic  strides,  was,  in  itself, 
a  result  as  well  as  cause ;  and  had  been  impossible,  in  any  approach 
to  its  actual  grandeur  and  completeness,  twenty  years  before. 

ocxxvn 
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It  was  because  the  great  modern  renaissance  of  ^he  industrial  Arts^ 
which  had  then  been  in  progress  in  Europe  for  nearly  forty  years,  ana  of 
which  England  was  ignorant  till  forced  to  recognize  it  in  1851,  had, 
at  last,  impressed  itself  upon  a  certain  number  of  cultured  and  travelled 
Americans,  that  the  holding  of  such  an  Exposition  in  the  XJnitecL  States 
became  possible.  This  magnificent  Fair  was,  then,  not  a  solitary,  excep- 
tional event, — the  marvellous  bursting  into  bloom  of  the  century, — but 
merely  an  incident  in  the  general  movement  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  forgetfulness  of  the  far-reaching  power  and  the  universality 
of  such  movements,  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  are  marked 
phenomena  of  our  modern  era,  that  those  in  charge  of  some  institution, 
museum,>  or  school,  sometimes  naively  attribute  all  the  evidences  of  a 
more  general  interest  in  Art  shown  by  their  community,  to  the  direct 
influence  of  their  particular  institution;  apparently  unconscious  that 
their  institution  is,  in  itself,  the  indubitable  proof  that  such  art  interest 
was  largely  pre-existent  in  the  community,  else  had  it  not  been  called 
into  being! 

It  is,  in  truth,  becoming  more  and  more  dififtcult,  in  our  complex 
modern  civilization,  to  accurately  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect; 
nor  in  some  cases  would  it  be  always  desirable, — certainly  not,  if  it 
should  result  in  diminishing  the  interest  and  efforts  of  these  complacent 
workers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  correct  date,  if  any  one  year  were  to 
be  chosen  as  marking  the  opening  of  the  era  of  the  new  interest  in  Art, 
and  in  art  education,  would  seem  to  be  not  1876,  but  rather  1870;  for  it 
was  in  1870  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  Ifew  York,  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, were  each  incorporated;  while,  in  the  same  year,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  passed  the  act  making  Drawing  one  of  the  common 
school  studies.  It  was  also  in  1870  that  Professor  Walter  Smith  was  in- 
vited to  come  from  England,  to  introduce  the  new  study  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Either  one  of 
these  events  would  have  made  this  a  memorable  year  in  the  annals  of 
the  art  development  of  the  country;  collectively,  they  mark  it  as  the 
opening  of  an  era.    ' 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  before  all  these  several  undertakings  could 
have  gotten  themselves  successfully  launched,  there  must  have  been  a 
very  warm  interest  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals  in  these  several 
communities,  as  well  as  a  very  general  interest  in  the  matter  of  in- 
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dnstrial  art  education  among  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts^  so  that 
there  were  in  fact  several  years  of  active  preparation  for  the  Centen- 
nial; although  these  various  workers,  basy  in  their  own  particular  local- 
ities, could  have  had  no  thought  that,  in  their  far  away  stations,  they 
were  laying  the  sure  foundations  on  which  the  brilliant  edifices  of  the 
CenteDQial  were,  in  due  time,  to  rise. 

Ill  the  preceding  paper  some  of  the  artistic  developments  that  pre- 
ceded the  Centennial  have  been  recited,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  that  Exposition. 

Since  the  Centennial  itself  was  bnt  a  result  and  part  of  a  general 
movement,  it  is  logically  certain  that,  among  what  might  at  first  seem  to 
be  the  direct  results  of  the  Exhibition,  there  are  some  instances,  which, 
like  it,  are  but  features  of  a  general  movement  A  movement  doubtless 
wonderfally  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  but  which 
iiad  already  begun  and  would  have  progressed,  more  slowly  indeed  but 
still  actually ;  because  the  movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  age  and 
most  have  kept  progress  with  it,  even  if  the  sun  of  the  Centennial  had 
nerer  shone  to  gladden  and  vivify  the  artistic  aspirations  of  a  people. 

It  will  be  found,  then,  that  the  beginnings  of  several  of  the  art  move- 
ments noted  actually  preceded  by  a  little  the  opening  of  the  great 
Fair;  nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  in  most  cases  that  their  develop- 
ment was  vastly  aided  by  the  results  of  the  displays  in  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  general  quickening  of  popular  interest  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Art,  directly  traceable  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Centennial, 
and  of  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  demand  for  the  products  of  artistic 
industries,  resulting  in  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  importation  of  bric- 
a-brac,  of  artistic  woven  stuffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  of  porce- 
l^ns,  potteries,  art  furniture,  etc,  sufficient  mention  has  been  made  in 
these  papers. 

In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  evidences  presented  of  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  the  art  training  and  the  art  manufactures 
of  a  people,  the  Exposition,  with  its  countless  and  attractive  object  les- 
6f)n8  in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  education  as  specifically  directed 
to  obtaining  industrial  and  artistic  results,  marks  a  definite  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  America. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  regard  to  the  stimulating  influence 
(^f  the  Centennial  upon  the  industries  and  arts,  nor  shonld  the  meed  of 
praise  dae  to  the  public  spirited .  citizens  who  conceived  and  executed 
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this  great  nndertaking  be  iu  anght  restricted.    Of  a  certainty  tbey 
have  deserved  well  of  the  Bepablic. 

Perhaps,  in  no  other  respect  was  the  executive  ability  of  Americans 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  tbe 
managers  of  the  great  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  proved  themselves 
eqaal  to  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  them.  The  problem  of 
transporting,  for  six  months,  an  increased  aggregate  of  several  millions 
of  i>eople,  to  and  fro  daily,  was  solved  with  such  precision,  skill,  celerity, 
and  safety,  as  to  compel  admiration.  ^^  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  War." 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  all  over  the  country  showed  similar 
readiness,  but  of  course  all  concentered  in  the  roads  that  delivered 
their  passengers  at  the  very  entrances  of  the  Centennial  Grounds. 
Within  the  grounds  the  executive  ability  of  the  Exhibition  Authorities 
was  no  less  apparent,  while  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  thronging  people 
was  equally  noticeable.  One  had  then  good  grounds  of  pride  in  tbe 
Bepublic,  iudependently  of  any  consideration  of  the  objects  shown. 

It  is  only  a  few  individual  instances  of  artistic  industrial  development, 
incited  or  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  that  can  be 
here  noted.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  upon  the  purchasing 
public,  a  little  observation  directed  to  this  particular  inquiry  will  speedily 
convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  it  has  been  most  potent.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  been  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  promises  to  continue  with  ever  broadening  and  accelerating 
power. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  perhaps  the  earliest  apparent 
effect  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  eager  visitors  was  seen  in  the 
efforts  made  by  individuals  to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  about 
the  Ceramic  and  other  collections. 

The  failure  of  the  Exhibition  authorities  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
comprehensive  and  classified  Educational  Exhibit,  so  placed  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  see  it  as  a  whole  and  to  study  details  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  oversight  in  not  providing  for  the  needs  of  those  visit- 
ors who  sought  not  merely  to  be  amused,  but  desired  to  be  instructed, 
to  be  fed  from  these  bounteous  tables  of  knowledge  set  before  them, 
were  alike  notable. 

When  these  needs  were  recognized  it  was  too  late  fir  adequate  rem- 
edy. The  authorities  had  parted  with  their  power.  The  right  of  issu- 
ing and  selling  oflBcial  guide  books  had  been  sold.  rThe  information 
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gi^en  in  these  books^  beyond  the  details  of  locality  and  a  bare  list  of 
articles,  was  most  meagre.  There  was  little  other  information  or  ex- 
planation. Little  was  told  that  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  articles 
that  composed  the  exquisite  collections  of  ceramics,  for  example,  needed 
to  know  in  order  to  intelligently  appreciate  them.  The  impo^^tance  of 
a  supply  of  simple  elementary  hand  books  relating  to  the  various  in- 
dustrial arts  was  evident;  but  the  authorized  purveyors  of  informa- 
tion were  either  wholly  unequal  to  the  preparation  of  such  desirable 
helps,  or  were  indifferent  to  the  demand.  They  were  not,  however, 
equally  indifferent  to  the  sale  in  the  building  of  any  works  designed  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  educational  value  of  that  Exposition  might  easily,  have  been 
mnltiplied  many  times,  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  simple  inexpen- 
sive primers  giving  elementary  information  about  the  various  arts  and 
industries,  and  showing  in  what  consisted  the  excellences  of  the  several 
qualities  of  articles  produced  by  a  given  industry.  Such  cheap  hand- 
books as  the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  London,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  provide. 

A  bright  Washington  lady,  attracted  by  the  Ceramics  and  piqued  by 
the  difficulties  she  met  with  in  seeking  information  about  them,  set  her- 
self to  searching  out  this  knowledge ;  then,  condensing  and  stating  it 
concisely  and  clearly,  she  published  an  admirable  little  book  containing 
in  brief  a  history  of  Ceramic  Art,  which  would  have  been  simply  in- 
Taluable  to  many  an  eager  visitor  at  the  Centennial.* 

Two  years  after  the  Centennial,  the  late  Col.  George  Ward  Nichols, 
a  well  known  writer  who  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition, 
aod  who  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  making  of  artistic  pot- 
tery in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  also  published  a  hand-book  on  lottery  de- 
signed to  show  that  '^the  manufacture  of  pottery  may  become  one  of 
the  great  art  industries  of  the  United  States."  The  concise  statements 
in  regard  to  the  materials  that  are  essential  for  the  production  of  i>ot- 
tery  and  porcelain,  followed  by  the  proofs  of  their  abundance  in  this 
country,  with  analyses  and  comparisons  between  the  various  clays  found 
in  the  United  States  and  the  famous  foreign  clays,  accompanied  by  clear 
descriptions  of  the  processes  used  in  the  practical  production  of  pot- 
tery, and  supplemented  with  a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
Ceramics  give  to  this  little  book,  great  value.    This  with  the  historical 

*Hand  Book  of  Ceramic  Art  by  M.  8.  Lockwood.  G.  P.  PutDam's  Sons  New  York 
K«Jpp.l37. 
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hand-book  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  just  referred  to,  would  serve  as  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  either  a  merely  literary  or  to  a  practical  study  of 
this  most  interesting  art,  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  of  all  the  Arts  of  Industry. 

A  larger  and  more  important  work  on  the  same  subjects  was  also 
published  in  the  same  year  by  the  well-known  charming  writer  and 
genial  gentleman  the  late  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott.  This  in  a  measure 
covers  the  ground  of  both  the  works  just  mentioned  and  yet  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  either,  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  so  replete  with  varied 
information  and  so  lovingly  written  that  it  admirably  supplements  these 
works.  The  three  together  give  the  substance  of  many  costly  publica- 
tions. The  list,  given  in  the  preface,  of  private  collections  of  porcelains 
in  America;  the  history  of  early  American  potteries,  given  in  Chapter 
XVII;  and  the  comprehensive  and  well  chosen  bibliography,  in  the 
Appendix,  add  special  value  to  this  volume. 

The  clear  arrangement  of  topics,  the  special  references  to  the  exhibits 
firom  all  countries  at  the  Centennial,  the  definite  detailed  information 
about  the  diiSerent  factories  with  their  marks  and  monograms,  and  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  in  relation  to  the  text,  the 
whole  supplemented  by  a  good  index,  show  that  the  author  faithfully 
performed  his  part ;  while  the  publishers,  in  the  excellence  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  in  press-work,  paper  and  binding  made  a  charmingly 
artistic  volume,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  a  most  delightful  outcome  of 
the  CentenniaL* 

Colonel  Nichols  urging  in  his  smaller  volume  the  production  of  pot- 
tery in  America  shows,  by  instances  in  other  lands,  that  the  location 
of  successful  works  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  depends 
upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  with  the  least  difficulty  and  expense 
the  requisite  clays,  etc.,  and  the  fuel;  which  latter  makes  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

These  conditions  he  finds  to  exist  in  this  country  at  Trenton,  'Sew 
Jersey;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  preeminently 
in  the  author's  judgment  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Under  the  title,  "Architectural  Decoration''  the  uses  of  Tiles  and 
Terra  Gotta  are  considered.  Before  quoting  from  Colonel  Nichols  I 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Ceramics 

*  ''Pottery  and  Poroelain,  from  early  times  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  1876,  by  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  lUnstrationB,  and 
the  more  important  marks  and  monograms.  New  York :  B.  Appleton  and  Company, 
549 and 551  Broadway.    1878.    pp.358." 
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at  Philadelphia,^  which  appeared  in  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  in  1876. 

"In  1867  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  architecture  wa«  one  of  the  lost 
arts  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  rapidly  reviving.  •  •  •  In  1867 
printed  and  painted  tUes  were  little  known  in  England:  now  they 
receive  an  amount  of  care,  skill,  and  appreciation  that  shows  how 
vastly  the  taste  of  the  middle  classes  has,  in  a  few  years,  been  im- 
proved. Doulton  ware  dates  only  from  1870,  and  the  Lambeth  faience 
from  1873."  These  dates  are  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
previous  account  of  the  early  use  in  this  country  of  brick  ornament  by 
Mr.  Teflft  and  his  conception  of  the  desirableness  of  a  general  use  in 
architecture  of  terra-cotta.  Now  to  return  to  Mr.  Nichols  who  writes 
iu  1878  **  We  have  in  the  United  States  begun  to  use  tiles,  both  glazed 
and  unglazed,  associated  with  brick  and  stone  in  buildings.  But  these 
tiles  are  mainly  imported  from  England  and  are  very  expensive,  so 
that  they  are  sparingly  applied,  and  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  production  of  these  tiles,  and  other  manufact- 
ures of  terra-cotta,  should  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  this 
country.  We  have  the  necessary  clays.  They  are  to  be  found  East 
and  West.  Skilled  labor  will  come  with  the  demand  for  it.  Perhaps  no 
other  art  industry  has  received  so  great  an  impetus  from  the  splendid 
Exposition  of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  Philadelphia,  as  that  of  pot- 
tery. Tiles  and  other  forms  of  terra-cotta  can  be  manufactured  at  low 
cost,  and  will  be  extensively  used  as  building  material.  The  use  of 
terra-cotta  is  to  be  commended  because  of  its  indestructibility  from 
extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  from  the  chemical  agencies  which  attack  other 
materials.  In  its  condition  as  clay  it  is  easily  modelled  and  moulded 
to  any  shape,  and  would  serve  a  graceful  purpose  for  cornices,  caps  for 
windows,  and  doors,  string  courses  and  so  on.  But  its  adaptability  to 
effects  of  color  commands  our  special  attention.  In  this  respect  it 
offers  limitless  opi)ortunities  for  artistic  expression.  Color  once  fixed 
by  heat  in  the  plastic  clay,  endures  forever.  Color  is  the  grand  objective 
of  all  the  arts  and  industries." 

In  urging  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in  America,  Colonel  Nichols  further 
wys:  "He  will  achieve  renown  who  has  the  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment first  to  show  the  people  of  this  country  how  burnt  earth  may  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  climate,  and  he  will  become  a 
l»enefactor  who  demonstrates  its  practical  character  and  its  infinite 
artistic  capabilities."    After  a  brief  resume  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  by 
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the  people  of  ancient  times,  and  by  modern  Oriental  and  European  na- 
tions, he  thus  describes  the  new  beginning  of  its  use  in  England: 

"While  we  call  attention  to  the  evidences  of  early  culture  in  the  pro 
duction  of  terra-cotta,  we  have  magnificent  illustration  of  its  employ- 
ment in  exterior  decoration  in  England.  The  same  rich  profusion  of 
terra-cotta,  decorated  with  brilliant^lowing  colors,  which  was  displayed 
by  the  English  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  may  be  seen  as  archi- 
tectural adornment  on  public  buildings  in  London  and  other  cities  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fa9ade  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  effective  use  of  terra-cotta.  It  is  entirely  constructed 
of  burnt  earth  which  has  been  modelled  into  artistic  shapes  and  covered 
with  emblematic  adornments.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is  red 
brick,  the  decorative  columns,  capitals  and  other  members  are  a  fine 
cream  color."*  So  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  possible  adoption  of 
terra-cotta  in  American  architecture  was  being  made  familiar  to  the 
public  mind  long  before  its  actual  advent. 

The  daily  journals,  the  magazines,  and  the  few  existing  art  publica 
tions  made  laudable  efibrts  to  disseminate  information,  and  they  createc 
a  wide- spread  interest,  but  still  it  was  impossible  in  these  ways  to  mee: 
the  pressing  local  demand  for  definite  knowledge.  As  this  demand 
was  entirely  due  to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  it  was  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  authorities  to  have  made  provision  for  its  supplyj 
it  is,  however,  only  just  to  state  that  in  the  multitudinous  demands 
upon  them,  such  an  omission  may  be  easily  understood. 

There  was.  no  possible  way  for  immediately  meeting  the  want ;  no 
such  books  having  ever  before  been  sought,  consequently  none  were 
then  to  be  found,  other  than  the  costly  imported  art  volumes  prepared 
for  European  collectors  and  connotsseurs.  The  books  and  other  pub- 
lications eventually  called  forth  by  this  sudden  demand  for  some 
authentic  information  about  artistic  industries,  have  been  legion.  In 
the  present  time,  when  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  is  somewhat 
general,  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  who  had  not  observed  it  at  the  time, 
to  realize  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  artistic  industries,  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  United  States  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 

*  Pottery :  How  it  is  made,  its  shape  and  decoration,  practical  instmotions  for  paint- 
ing on  porcelain  and  all  kinds  of  pottery  with  vitrifiable  and  common  oil  colors,  with 
a  full  bibliography  of  standard  works  upon  the  ceramic  art,  and  42  illuBtrations,  by 
George  Ward  Nichols,  author  of  "Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry."  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sous,  New  York,  1878,  pp.  142.  .gi^i^^^  by  GoOglc 
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tution.  The  simpleBt  technical  terms  of  the  varioas  arts  were  to  the 
great  majority  an  unknown  tongae.  The  names  of  the  varioas  manu- 
facturers of  Ceramics  conveyed  no  meaning,  while  the  differences  be- 
tween pottery  and  porcelain,  over  glaze  and  under  glaze,  hard  paste 
and  soft  paste,  were  undistinguished. 

The  authors  and  publishers  made  haste  to  meet  this  new  demand, 
and  the  magazines  began  to  publish  articles  relating  to  the  arts,  which 
have  since  formed  a  regular  feature  of  these  publications.  The  late 
Col.  George  Ward  ITichols,  of  whose  subsequent  work  on  Pottery  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  speedily  published  an  illustrated  volume  upon 
Industrial  Art,  followed  by  other  popular  writers.*  ISoon,  persons 
who  had  been  stimulated  to  engage  in  artistic  work  began  to  publish 
articles  and  hand  books  concerning  their  several  specialties.  Miss 
McLaughlin's  practical  hand  books  on  the  painting  of  pottery,  etc., 
were  among  the  earliest;  her  independent  experiments  m  glazing  were 
of  great  interest. 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  of  Boston,  established 
January,  1876,  as  the  organ  of  the  architects,  published  a  series  of 
most  valuable  articles  upon  the  Exposition. 

The  publication  of  the  American  Art  Eeview  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
of  Boston,  begun  in  1880  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Koehler, 
was  hailed  as  a  notable  event  in  the  art  development  of  the  country,  for 
it  was  an  art  journal  of  the  best  class;  and,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  fascinating  art  of  etching.  Its  demise,  after  a 
career  of  continued  and  ever-growing  excellence,  was  deeply  regretted 
hy  those  who  desired  the  higher  development  of  art  and  was  an  unpleas- 
ant reminder  that,  as  yet,  the  art-loving  public  in  the  United  States  is 
not  sofficiently  numerous  to  support  a  single  art  journal  of  the  highest 


The  Art  Amateur,  of  New  York,  a  most  admirable  family  journal 
founded  by  Montagu  Marks,  Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor  and  devoted 
especially,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Decorative  Arts, 
may  be  considered  as  the  child  and  heir  of  the  Centennial,  for  be- 
fore that  event  there  was  no  public  to  which  it  could  appeal.  The 
special  reports  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Centennial  authorities 
added  their  quota  to  the  opportunities  for  general  art  culture.    It  may 

•Art  Education  Applied  to  Indaetry  by  George  Ward  Nichols  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Great  March,"  with  illustrations.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    1877. 
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be  said  then,  that  one  of  the  most  direct  aod  immediate  effects  of  the 
CenteDDial  was  seen  in  literature,  in  which  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  the  art  element  rapidly"  increased. 

A  marked  effect  resulted  directly  from  the  display  made  of  Art 
needlework  and  embroidery  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art 
Embroidery  nnder  Boysd  Patronage.  To  this  may  be  traced  mnch  of 
the  interest  taken  by  ladies  in  the  various  cities  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  so  many  women's  art  associations — the  Societies  of  Decora- 
tive Art — which  have  proved  most  valuable  art  educational  instrumen- 
talities. 

The  development  of  art  works  in  Embroidery  —  for  the  beautiful 
works  by  Mrs.  Holmes  of  Boston  and  by  Miss  Wheeler  in  Kew  York, 
and  the  designs  wrought  by  "The  Associated  Artists"  of  New  York 
are  justly  entitled  to  this  appellation — ^was  wholly  due  to  the  Centennial. 
Artistic  embroidery  in  the  United  States  is  a  direct  outcome  and  re- 
sult of  the  display  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

The  evident  need  by  the  public  of  simple  elementary  information 
about  the  various  articles  comprised  in  permanent  public  art  museums 
or  in  art  loan  collections,  was  so  apparent  during' the  Centennial  that 
it  presented  a  problem  for  solution  to  every  thoughtful  looker-on.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  best  possible  solution  was  also  shown  in  one 
part  of  the  great  art  display,  namely,  in  the  gallery  of  English  paint- 
ings in  the  Art  Annex:  Upon  a  gilt  card  af&xed  to  the  frame,  or  upon 
the  frame  itself,  the  name  of  the  painting  with  the  name  and  time  of 
the  artist,  was  distinctly  given  in  clear  black  letters,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  painting  or  frame,  a^  sometimes 
happens  when  a  white  or  other  colored  card  is  used.  This  example  has 
produced  excellent  results. 

In  the  public  art  galleries  and  in  art  loan  collections  held  since  1876 
ample  provision  has  been  generally  made  to  insure  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension, by  the  visitors,  of  the  objects  shown.  The  educational 
uses  and  value  of  such  collections  are  becoming  better  appreciated. 
This  also  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial.  In 
miscellaneous  art  loan  collections,  the  wants  of  the  casnal  visitor  are 
fully  met  by  having  the  articles  properly  classified  and  with  each  one 
a  card  giving  the  essential  facts  about  it,  while  printed  catalogues  with 
fuller  information  are  also  on  sale.  IN'ot  only  is  the  educational  value 
of  such  exhibitions  greatly,  increased,  but  the  interest  of  visitors  is 
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quickened  when  sach  information  is  readily  accessible.  As  Mr.  Louis 
'Many  of  ISew  York  demonsttated  at  a  famous  loan  exhibition  held 
some  years  since  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  this  preliminary 
attention  to  educational  uses  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  articles.  The  lessons,  in  harmony  of  colors,  in  taste- 
ful groupings  of  forms,  for  which  the  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  are 
by  no  means  the  least  important  uses  of  such  exhibitions. 

As  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  Art  Academies,  to  appear  in  a  suc- 
ceeding volume,  the  history  of  the  early  development  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  United  States  is  to  some  extent  given,  it  will  now  be  but  briefly  re- 
ferred to.  The  names  of  Copley  and  West,  whose  art  careers  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  time,  are  familiar 
to  all.  Trumbull  aild .  AUston,  Stuart,  Sully,  Leslie,  Vanderlyn,  the 
Peale8,Cole,  Durand,  Harding,  Elliott,  Page,  Gray,  Huntington,  Leutze, 
Church,  William  Hunt,  Eastman  Johnson,  the  Harts,  Inness,  S.  E. 
Giflford,  William  Oliver  Stone,  Baker,  Bierstadt,  Brown,  Eichards, 
Smilhe,  La  Farge,  Whittredge,  Tilton,  James  and  William  Beard,  Bel- 
lows, Champney,  George  Fuller,  DeHaas,  Swain  Gifford,  Tiiffany,  A.  J. 
Way,  Witt,  Quartley,  Boughton,  Whistler,  Porter,  are  the  names  of 
American  painters,  some  living  in  Europe,  taken  almost  at  haphazard 
and  without  any  attempt  at  close  classification;  while  the  names  of 
Clevenger,  Greenough,  Powers,  Crawford,  Hart,  Ball,  Akers,  Story, 
Rogers,  Bartholomew,  Palmer,  Ward,  Launt  Thompson,  MacDonald, 
Meade,  Simmons,  French,  and  St.  Gaudens,  are  the  names  of  sculptors 
similarly  taken. 

The  history  of  art  is  mostly  made  up  of  biography,  is,  of  necessity, 
the  history  of  artists;  though  with  our  love  of  generalization  we  per- 
sonify an  abstract  ideal  of  Art  All  whose  names  are  here  given  were 
well  known  in  this  country  as  artists  before  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  many  of  them  had  also  an  honorable  European  reputation.  These 
lists  of  early  and  later  artists  could  readily  be  greatly  enlarged,  for  there 
was  no  intention  of  giving  a  complete  or  exclusive  list  of  names.  Many 
doubtless  with  equal  or  superior  claim  to  mention  are  omitted,  tlie  only 
object  in  giving  any  names  being  to  show  that  a  people  who,  with  so 
little  general  interest  in  art  had  produced  so  many  creditable  artiste, 
most,  be  fairly  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  art. 

The  exhibition  of  American  paintings  made  at  the  Centennial  was 
certainly  creditable,  and  of  great  historical  interest.  The  works  of  the 
earlier  and  later  painters  and  of  the  founders  of  the  American  school  of 
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LaDdscape  Art,  were  there  seen  in  close  jaxtapbsition  with  those  of 
some  of  the  recent  students  of  the  modem  masters  of  Paris.  There  was 
also  a  showing  of  water-color  paintings,  the  excellence  of  which  was  a 
surprise  to  all  who  had  not  seen  the  more  recent  work. 

In  portraiture,  in  landscape,  and  in  some  few  examples  of  genre,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  auy  American  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  country's  ar- 
tists. In  figure  painting  and  in  historical  subjects  there  was  little 
shown.  Vanderlyn's  "Ariadne"  and  Gray's  "Judgment  of  Paris"  how- 
ever stood  in  no  need  of  apologies,  any  more  than  did  Eastman  John- 
son's genre  and  character  pictures.  Characteristie  portraits  by  Elliott, 
Page,  Stone  and  Porter,  were  admirable,  while  in  Church's  Niagara, 
was  a  picture  which  had  received  the  plaudits  of  the  art  world  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  feur  from  my  intent  to  herd  review  the  American 
exhibition  of  paintings.  One  small  historical  picture  studied  with 
much  interest,  "  Spalatro's  Bloody  Hand,"  by  Washington  AUston,  was 
here  seen  for  the  last  time,  having  been  destroyed  a  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  Exposition  by  the  burning  of  the  owner's  residence.  Al 
though  a  large  increase  iu  the  number  of  art  students  and  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  art  was  observed  contemporaneously  with  and  subse- 
quently to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  yet  probably  less  is  to  be  at- 
tiibuted  to  its  direct  influence  in  the  development  of  High  Art  than  is 
traceable  in  most  other  departments.  Owing  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
with  notable  exceptions,  the  foreign  exhibitions  of  paintings  were  infe- 
rior to  the  loan  exhibitions  of  foreign  works  of  art  occasionally  made  by 
American  owners  5  and  also  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  century,  considerable  development  in  the 
Fine  Arts ;  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statue^  though 
always  thronged  with  eager  visitors,  made  relatively  less  impression 
upon  the  World  of  Art  than  did  the  display  of  the  products  of  the 
various  artistic  industries,  some  of  which  were  before  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  which  were  absolutely  a  revelation  to  the 
great  majority  of  visitors.  The  gre^,t  contemporaneous  Art  Loan  Exhi- 
bition in  I^ew  York,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  National 
Academy,  contained  many  more  master-pieces  by  the  artists  of  Europe, 
than  were  shown  at  the  Centennial. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  art  of  engniv 
ing  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  illustrated  nia;::i 
zinos  in  developing  and  in  popularizing  a  love  for  this  phase  of  art.  A 
revolution  iu  and  a  notable  develoi)meut  of  this  art  was  initiated  by 
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the  publishers  of  "  Sciibner's  "  now  the  "Century'' 
to  be  credited  with  having  caused  to  be  taken  a  posS 
in  the  art  of  .engraving.  Harper's  Magazine  was  not  slow  mSB^ffUgThe 
new  styles,  and  artists  and  engravers  entered  on  an  active  rivalry.  The 
innovation  was  not  unreservedly  approved  at  first,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause thought  to  be  too  much  tinctured  with  the  sensational  treatment 
of  the  impressionists,  and  was  most  vigorously  combatted  by  Linton,  a 
recognized  master  of  the  art  of  engraving  j  but  the  movement  has 
steadily  developed,  and  the  excellence  of  the  American  engraver  is 
readily  admitted  in  Europe,  while  in  England  both  Harper's  and  The 
Century  publish  now  regular  editions  \  this  invasion  of  England  by  the 
American  publishers  being  largely  due  to  the  illustrated  features  of 
those  beautiful  publications — to  their  artist  allies. 

To  this  demand  for  book  illustrations  may  be  credited  the  rise  of 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  school  of  artists  in  Black  and  White, 
preeminent  among  whom  are  Mr.  Yedder  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  A 
school  which  includes  also  a  number  of  charming  lady  artists  and  if 
the  etchers  are  included,  tlieir  name  is  legion.  This  school  is,  how- 
ever, not  exclusive  but  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  artists,  who 
work  in  oils,  water-colors,  crayons,  or  acids  as  their  humor  or  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  impels.  The  somewhat  recent  direction  of  their 
powers  so  largely  to  book  illustration  is  due  to  the  business  sagacity 
of  the  publishers. 

The  forming  of  the  Societies  of  Decorative  Art  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  As  an  outcome  of  the  parent  association  in  New  York,  in 
which  the  educational  features  were  speedily  and  variously  initiated 
and  fostered,  there  began  a  movement  in  household  decoration,  man 
ifesting  itself  in  the  more  prevalent  use  of  hangings,  embroideries,  etc. 
*  The  example  set  by  the  English  in  the  artistic  use  of  tiles,  colored 
glass,  draperies,  etc.,  for  interior  decoration,  was  speedily  followed. 

"The  Associated  Artists,"  a  private  undertaking,  sprung  directly  from 
the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  established  themselves  in  the  city  of  !N'ew 
York  in  response  to  this  new  demand ;  the  various  methods  and  forms  of 
their  subsequent  development  are  most  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
famish  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  how  an  awakened  interest  in 
artistic  subjects  may  directly  tend  to  the  development  of  new  industries 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  new 
demands  for  artistic  uses  new  materials  have  been  required,  and  in  silk, 
iu  woolen,  and  in  cotton,  new  and  beautiful  stuflfe  have  been  designed  by, 
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and  manufactared  for,  this  establishment.  This  is.  an  outcome  entirely 
independent  of  the  art  embroidery  and  needlework  which  it  was  the 
first  purpose  of  the  new  firm  to  provide. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  productions  of  this  firm  as  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  practical  results  in  developing  artistic  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  which  follow  definite  training  in  Art.  A  re- 
ciprocal infiuence  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  very  results  as  shown  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  materials  made  by  this  firm  and  adapted  for 
artistic  embroideries,  etc.,  have  aroused  a  more  general  interest  in  all 
that  relates  to  decorative  arts  with  an  eager  desire  for  information. 
To  meet  this  new  demand  various  writers,  teachers  and  lecturers  have 
come  forward,  some  treating  of  the  history  of  art,  others  of  elementary 
industrial  drawing;  few,  however,  have  evinced  sufficient  grasp  of  the 
subject  to  undertake  to  show  that  certain  fundamental  principles  under- 
lie all  the  manifestations  of  beauty,  yet  this  must  be  so,  unless  beauty 
in  nature  and  in  art  is  an  exception  to  all  other  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

The  reasons  why  one  object  is  agreeable  and  another  repulsive  must 
be  innate  in  man's  nature,  and  based  on  laws  as  immutable  and  as 
recognizable  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet,  though  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  based  upon  the  assumed  uniformity  of  nature, 
and  all  the  operations  of  mental  action  proceed  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  invariable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  mankind  have  allowed 
themselves,  on  this  one  subject,  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  in  obedience  to  two  or  three  musty  proverbs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
'<De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,^  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  no 
Laws  of  Beauty  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  standard  of  cor- 
rect taste  set  up ;  that  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  Art  the  only  guide 
is  fashion,  or  individual  caprice. 

The  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  such  absurd  contradiction  in 
nature  has  led  Mr.  Buskin,  and  other  thoughtful  investigators  to  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  these  underlying  truths  of  art. 

A  great  genius  in  Paris,  nearly  a  century  ago,  set  himself  to  serious 
study  in  search  of  the  laws  which  underlie  human  expression.  Years 
of  patient  research  were  rewarded  by  important  discoveries.  The  story 
of  his  life  and  his  pursuit  of  truth,  is  as  interesting  as  is  always  that  of 
the  great  discoverers  in  any  of  the  realms  of  nature.  These  discoveries 
were  naturally  first  availed  of  in  the  Dramatic  Art,  and,  perhaps,  as 
naturally  have  therefore  been  thought  to  be  thus  limited  in  their  ax)- 
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plicatioD;  soon,  however,  the  painters  of  historical  or  dramatic  incidents 
foand  their  ases,  it  is  at  hist  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  that,  since 
all  art  is  bat  expression,  the  laws  that  underlie  expression  must  also  un- 
derlie all  art. 

Here  then  there  begins  to  be  a  practical  outcome.  If  Art  is  based  on 
ifflmutable  laws  like  mathematics,  the  principles  of  correct  taste  can  be 
demonstrated  and  therefore  can  be  taught  and  this  tbe  followers  of 
Delsarte  claim  to  do.  It  can  be  shown  why  one  wall-paper  is  displeas- 
ing and  another  pleasing,  just  as  an  addition  of  figures  can  be  shown 
to  be  correct  or  incorrect.  The  relations  between  forms  and  colors  or 
between  various  articles  can  be  so  clearly  explained,  that  the  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  they  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce 
certain  definite  effects,  can  be  taught.  The  laws  of  harmony  which 
sorely  underlie  all  Art  can  be  ascertained.  Their  importance  and  their 
uniform  action,  can  be  shown.  In  accordance  with  these  laws  the  color- 
ing and  furnishing  of  a  dwelling,  or  a  room,  can  be  intelligently  designed 
to  produce  certain  effects,  as  confidently  as  an  architect  now  draws  his 
plans.  The  laws  applicable  to  dreiss,  to  all  decoration,  the  means  of 
making  the  person  and  the  home  attractive,  can  be  taught,  just  as  the 
correct  use  of  language  is  now  taught.  What  Walter  Smith  so  well 
began  in  Boston,  can  now,  it  is  claimed,  be  supplemented  and  developed 
by  the  followers  of  Delsarte,  the  great  discoverer  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken. 

Id  New  York,  the  artists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Russell,  are  busily 
promulgating  the  principles  of  Delsarte  in  a  series  of  lectures  largely 
illnstrated  by  the  beautiful  fabrics  and  artistic  handiwork  of  '^  The  As- 
sociated ArtiAts,"  and  by  examples  of  wall  papers,  ceramics,  and  other 
products  of  the  industrial  arts,  showing,  in  each  instance,  why  this  is 
pleasing  and  that  displeasing,  how  one  combination  is  in  harmony  while 
another  produces  violent  discord.  So  far  as  possible  these  illustrations 
are  by  means  of  American  works,  the  rapid  increase  of  art  qualities  in 
which  is  declared  by  these  experts  to  be  most  notable.  In  attending 
these  lectures  a  new  sense  of  the  '^  common  bond  which  unites  the  arts," 
long  since  remarked  by  Cicero,  is  impressed  on  the  hearer. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Delsarte,  and 
the  facility  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  all  tbe  varied,  seem 
ingly  contradictory,  phases  of  art,  make  their  exposition  by  one  who 
embodies  and  illustrates  the  principles  set  forth,  most  attractive. 

That  these  principles  should  be  taught  in  all  Normal  Schools,  should 
b.  Ex.  209 XVI  ^  . 
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be  familiar  to  all  public  school  teachers,  and  shoald  be  an  indispeasable 
part  of  all  education,  will  surely  need  no  argument  to  those  who  believe, 
in  the  introduction  of  elementary  industrial  art  drawing  in  all  public 
schools. 

That  an  element  of  education  which  will  directly  teach  the  child  how 
to  make  a  home  attractive,  is  an  imx)ortant  element,  needs  no  argument. 

The  laws  that  underlie  all  language,  whether  the  language  of  speech 
or  of  gesture,  are  surely  of  importance  in  any  schemes  of  literary  edu- 
cation, while  their  importance  in  the  language  of  art  is  assumed. 

Those  who  recall  the  eloquence,  enthusiasm  and  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, shown  by  Walter  Smith,  when  urging  before  an  audience  the  claims 
upon  educators,  of  elementary  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing,  will 
gladly  recoguize  similar  qualities,  while  listening  to  the  musical  periods 
and  watching  the  graceful  gestures  of  the  disciple  of  Delsarte.  These 
two  enthusiasts  have  this  in  common  that  they  take  captiv^e  their  audi- 
ence aud  compel  conviction. 

In  this  application,  to  the  Industrial  and  Decorative,  as  well  as  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  principles  discovered  by  Delsarte,  a  positive  addition 
is  made  to  educational  facilities  for  Art  development.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  a  general  dissemination  of  the  practical  knowledge  oi  these 
laws  of  related  harmonies,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  teaching  of  In 
dustrial  Art  Drawing  m  all  public  schools,  a  wonderful  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  art  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  the  community.  By  making  use  of  this  new  educational 
influence  such  a  widespread  diflusion  of  correct  art  knowledge  can  be 
secured,  as  has  been,  heretofore,  unattainable.  To  develop  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  a  correct  taste 
in  art  matters  is  based,  would  be  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  artistic  development. 

This  knowledge  is  applicable  to  every  stage  of  art  development  and 
is  as  readily  adapted  to  practical  uses  as  it  is  satisfactory  in  theory. 
The  claim  that  the  laws  of  related  harmonies  can  be  definitely  taught 
aud  readily  comprehended,  and  that  the  reason  why  one  thing  is  artis- 
tically beautiful  and  another  is  lacking  in  all  these  qualities  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  is,  in  effect,  to  remove  art  and  artistic 
manufactures  from  the  realm  of  Empiricism  to  that  of  Certainty.  If 
the  public  can  be  thus  trained  to  become  intelligent  art  critics,  the  rapid 
improvement  of  American  art  manufactures  is  secured.  This  claim  of 
rlie  Delsartians  invites  investigation. 
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Previoas  to  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  a  movement 
looking  to  a  revival  in  America  of  the  mediaeval  custom  of  employing 
great  artists  to  adorn  the  interiors  of  buildings  began. 

Mr.  William  Hunt  of  Boston  was  called  on  to  paint  the  great  pic- 
tares  on  the  walls  of  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  new  State  Capitol 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  j  and  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  was  entrusted  the  interior  dec- 
oration of  Trinity  Church  Boston,  the  finest  opportunity  for  high  art 
that  had  ever  offered  to  a  native  artist  in  America  3  indeed,  these  two 
instances  were,  I  believe,  the  first  in  which  American  artists  had  been 
called  on  for  such  work.  An  Italian,  Signer  Brumidi,  had  been  for 
years  busied  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
bat  the  idea  of  giving  to  churches  and  civic  buildings  any  such  glory 
of  art  as  was  once  so  common  in  Italy  and  France,  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of,  elsewhere,  in  America.  Subsequently,  Mr.  La  Farge 
painted  in  a  similar  manner  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas 
in  Xew  \ork. 

In  his  scheme  for  decorating  the  majestic  interior  of  Trinity  the  great 
windows  were  of  necessity  an  important  feature.  The  painter  drew  the 
designs  for  these  windows,  and  had  the  glass  made  under  his  immed- 
iate supervision.  Some  of  these  windows  of  Trinity  are  of  exceeding 
beauty.  The  softness,  harmony  and  brilliance  of  the  old  European 
cathedral  glass  and  the  contrast  in  these  qualities  with  modern  work,  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  few  examples  of  the  best  old  work 
which  revolutions  and  reformations  may  have  spared.  The  abuses  of 
colored  glass  in  the  hands  of  vulgar  ostentation  are  obvious,  but  Mr.  La 
Farge  and  Mr.  Tiffany  have  shown  that  modem  glass  readily  lends  itself 
to  artistic  uses. 

The  now  prevalent  and  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  colored  glass 
in  domestic  architecture  is  the  undoubted  result  of  the  Centennial. 

la  the  material  for  architectural  decorations  shown  at  Philadelphia, 
colored  glass  was  an  important  feature.  Two  well-known  American 
artists,  La  Farge  and  Tiffany,  each  independently,  associated  themselves 
with  others,  to  provide  such  glass;  and  beautiful  artistic  glass  has  since 
beea  made  in  this  country  and  very  generally  introduced  in  public  and 
ID  private  buildings. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  semi-transparent  glass  combined  with  an  imita- 
tion of  half-precious  stones  has  also  been  made,  which  lends  itself 
i^ily  tothe  production  of  rich  effects,  conducing  to  a  certain  splendoi 
and  magnifioence  when  discreetly  used. 
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Besides  these  new  manafactures  of  colored  glass  for  architectaiul  uses, 
there  have  been  various  prodactions  of  novelties  in  exquisite  colored 
glass  for  the  table,  and  in  purely  ornamental  forms,  originating  here  and 
keeping  the  home  market,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
succeed  each  other,  thus  preveo^ting  the  possibility  of  importing  cheap 
foreign  imitations.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  long  carried  on 
4n  this  country  in  blown,  in  pressed,  and  in  cut  glass.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  recent  discovery  in  Missouri  of  sand  of  remarkable  quality,  gives 
promise  of  the  production  here  of  plate  glass  superior  to  any  now  made 
in  the  world.  The  application  of  the  sand  blast,  an  American  inven- 
tion, to  the  engraving  of  glass,  greatly  facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
(process,  has  added  to  its  various  uses.  While,  as  stated,  plain  and  cat 
.glass  have  long  been  made  here,  the  manufaeture  of  this  new  colored 
^lass  ware  began  long  after  the  Gentenuial,  and  much  of  it  \b  very  at- 
tractive in  form  and  good  in  color,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
an  artistic  industry. 

Yet,  if  any  readers  care  to  realize  the  art  quality  of  the  work  made 
by  free  wanderers  whose  art  seems  instinctive,  and  whose  creations  are 
as  carelessly  and  prodigally  beautiful  as  those  of  wild  Kature  herself, 
let  them  turn  to  the  poet's  description  of  the  gipsy  glassblowers  in 
Bohemia,  in  which  this  quality  is  suggested,  in  words  whose  music  and 
whose  subtile  art  rival  in  exquisite  harmony  and  delicacy  the  quaintly 
graceful  forms  and  marvellous  nuances  of  color  of  these  airy  creations 
which  have  kept  the  glow  of  the  sunlight,  the  fleeting  colors  of  the 
cloud,  caught  while  the  vagrant  winds  whispered  their  secrets  to  the 
wild-eyed  wanderers,  as  they  blew  their  vitreous,  translucent  bubbles, 
shaping  them  at  their  changing  will,  but  never  failing  to  impart  to 
each,  something  of  the  grace,  beauty  and  freedom  of  unspoiled,  untram- 
melled Nature. 

«  Glasses  they'll  blow  yoa,  crystal  clear. 
Where  Just  a  faint  cloud  of  rose  shall  appear, 
As  if  in  pore  water  yon  dropped  and  let  die 
A  bmised  black-blooded  mulberry ; 
And  that  other  sort,  their  crowning  pride. 
With  long  white  threads  distinct  inside, 
Like  the  lake-flower's  fibrous  roots  which  dangle 
Loose  SDch  a  length  and  never  tangle, 
Where  the  bold  sword-lily  cuts  the  clear  waters, 
And  the  oup-lily  coaches  with  all  the  white  daughters."* 

*From  ''The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  by  Robert  Browning. 
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Sacb  a  vital  expression,  only  possible  to  great  poets,  of  the  art  qnali- 
ties  of  these  beantifal,  fragile  yet  enduring  creations,  for  of  all  man's 
▼orks  glass  is  among  the  most  lasting,  may,  perchance,  enable  as  to 
realize  how  easily  this  elusive  spirit  of  Art  evades  capture,  and  by 
what  impalpable  yet  impasstible  boundaries  the  sacred  realm  of  Art  is 
guarded  from  profane  intrusion. 

Afterwards  it  may  be  easier  to  comprehend  that  many  products  of 
American  industry  are  wanting  in  that  indefinable  something  which, 
when  present,  imparts  the  preciousness  of  Art! 

In  nothing  is  the  artistic  revolution  consequent  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Centennial  more  apparent  than  in  wall  coverings. 

The  importation  of  Splendid  paperings  from  Europe  and  from  Japan 
assumes  large  proportions,  nor  have  American  manufacturers  been 
slow  to  infuse  an  artistic  element  into  their  productions,  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

The  charge  that,  by  a  combination  of  manufacturers,  all  papers  of  the 
Qew  designs  of  each  year  are  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
nas  been  repeatedly  published  and  any  denial  of  which  if  such  has 
been  made  I  have  failed  to  see,  would  imply  little  faith  in  the  Art 
sense  of  the  community  and  a  desire  to  create  an  artificial  necessity — 
which  to  say  the  least  is  more  canny  than  artistic,  and  is  very  likely  to 
prove  only  a  penny- wise  policy.  The  new  materials  for  wall  decorations 
and  the  increase  of  frescoing,  may  well  suggest  to  the  wall-paper  trade 
the  desirableness  of  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  purchasing  public. 

The  uses  to  which  the  exquisite  art  tiles  of  Miuton,  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  French  manufacturers,  could  be  applied,  were  effectively  dis- 
played at  Philadelphia;  and  they  have  since  come  very  generally  into 
use.  The  art  tiles  manufactured  by  Low,  in  Boston,  were  made  before 
the  Gentennial  and  indisputably  merit  their  title;  these  beautiful  works, 
which  lend  themselves  most  effectively  to  decorative  uses,  are  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  industrial  art  of  which  Americans  may  well  be 
proud. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
decorated  porcelain  and  china,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  as  compared 
with  the  exhibits  of  European  manufactures  there  shown.  In  1883^ 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davis  Collamore,  of  New  York,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  thoroagh  inspection  of  the  large  and  costly  collections 
of  Ceramics  contained  in  his  immense  establishment.  After  having 
seen  all  the  beautiful  articles  there  colle^^ted  from  all  the  world,  I  found 
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that  there  were  bat  two  kinds  of  American  work  included  in  all  that 
number-^ these  two  were  several  of  the  admirable  Faience  vases  made 
by  Johii  Bennett,  the  Americanized  English  artist  and  potter;  and  the 
delicate  Beleek  ware  made  by  Messrs.  Ott  &  Brewer  of  Trenton.  This 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  promising  outlook  for  the  development  of  Art 
Ceramics  nn  America,  to  have  nothing  more  to  show,  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Exposition. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  GoUamore,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  reganl 
to  the  present  development  of  the  ceramic  industry  in  the  United  States, 
shows  a  very  decided  change  and  improvement,  and  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  factories  in  the  country  whose  artistic  products  merit  praise  and 
secure  purchasers. 

The  Beleek  ware  and  the  Royal  Worcester  ware  made  by  Ott  & 
Brewer,  the  work  made  by  the  Greenwood  Company  also  at  Trenton; — 
the  Art  Pottery  made  by  Haynes  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  a  visit  to  whose 
works  is  full  of  interest;  the  artistic  forms  and  charming  combinations 
of  colors,  effected  by  the  use  of  variously  colored  clays,  of  the  vases  of 
the  Matt  Morgan  pottery  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  beautiful  Limoges  and 
other  artistic  ware,  made  by  the  Rook  wood  pottery,  also  in  Cincinnati; 
are  among  the  artistic  works  in  Ceramic  Ware  which  are  both  a  promise 
and  a  pledge  of  the  future  development  of  this  charming  art  in  America, 
and  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

A  few  mouths  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  a  few  lines  in  the  New 
York  papers  modestly  stated  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  some 
under  glaze  painted  pottery  by  Mr.  John  Bennett  the  next  day,  at 
the  store  of  Davis  CoUamore.  The  name  of  the  artist  conveyed  no  in- 
formation, and  it  was  with  little  expectation  that  one  visitor,  at  least, 
entered  the  store;  to  be  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  sight  of  some 
forty  pieces  of  exquisite  ware,  perfect  in  glaze,  good  in  form  and  abso- 
lutely charming  in  color.  This  Faience  ware  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  shown  by  the  Doultons  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  by  them  <' Lam- 
beth Faience ; "  but  in  the  art  quality  of  the  decoration  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  examples  shown  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  maker  of  these  beautiful  works  was, 
himself,  the  artist  who  had  created  the  Lambeth  Faience  shown  by  the 
Doultons,  only  the  work  shown  by  them  at  the  Centennial  had  all  been 
done  by  their  employees, — former  pupils  of  the  Government  Art  School 
in  Lambeth,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sparkes.  There  was  one  exception, a  single 
mammoth  vase  decorated  with  aquatic  plants,  no3^  in  the  National 
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Maseam,  Wasbington.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  striking 
difference  between  scholar's  work  and  master's  work  was  very  evident 
on  seeing  that  exhibition  at  Mr.  Collamore's,  in  which  every  piece  was  the 
work  of  the  master,  and  had  the  true  artistic  touch,  the  boldness,  pre- 
cision, and  breadth  of  handling  of  one  sure  of  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  decided  to  make  his  home  in  America  and  at  once 
opened  a  kiln  and  a  studio  in  New  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
ever  on  the  alert,  soon  secured  his  services  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
nnder-glaze  painting.  This  was  an  outcome  of  the  Centennial,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  no  where  were  there  more  beautiful  examples 
of  this  Art  Pottery  than,  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Bennett's  advent,  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  work  was  at  once  appreciated  and  on 
sale  at  Tiffany's  and  both  the  Collamores,  and  America  could  boast  of  a 
new  art  industry.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
pupils  may  be  successful  in  similar  work.  All  countries  have  thus 
profited  by  the  coming  to  them  of  artists  from  other  countries;  in  that 
way  eiviliration  spreads.  By  giving  us  so  great  a  teacher  of  industrial 
art  as  Walter  Smith  and  so  great  a  worker  in  art  as  John  Bennett, 
England  has  done  much  in  recompense  for  her  early  discouragement  of 
American  arts  and  industries,  since  Walter  Smith  has  in  Massachu- 
setts snccessfully  demonstrated  that  the  elements  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing can  be  effectually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  and  John 
Bennett  has  made  in  America  such  charming  artistic  pottery  as  not 
only  delighted  American  purchasers  but,  when  exported  to  England, 
met  with  as  ready  sale  in  London  as  in  New  York ;  thus  showing  that 
when  goo4  art- works  are  produced  in  America  other  nations  will  be 
glad  to  buy  them.  It  appears  then  that,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  two  Englishmen,  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  seeuring  pop- 
ular art  instruction  and  of  the  production  of  acceptable  works  of  indus- 
trial art  in  America,  has  been  effected.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  emigrants  from  the  Beleek  works  in  Ireland,  and  from  the 
Boyal  Worcester  Factory  in  England,  have  enabled  the  Trenton  man- 
ufacturers and  Haynes  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  to  produce  the  beautiful 
works — replicas  of  those  made  in  Great  Britain — ^to  which  allusion  has 
been  made^  the  work,  however  effected,  is  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  well  known  successful  experiments  of  Miss  McLaughlin,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  under-glaze  painting  of  pottery,  were  accomplished  before 
the  Centennial.  The  impulse  which  led  to  this  unusual  direction  of 
feminine  activities  was  undoubAly  developed  by  the  interest  shown 
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in  Cincinnati  in  art  education, — other  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
wood  carving,  etc.,  shown  in  the  Women's  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial, 
—  and  in  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  citizens  to  develop  and  promote 
Art  and  art  industries  in  that  city.  This  instance  illustrates  the  prac- 
tical value  that  may  result  to  a  community  by  means  of  a  general  cul- 
ture in  art  matters.  The  interesting  fact  that  this  American  girl  made 
for  herself  an  independent  discovery  of  the  art  of  glazing  pottery,  has 
another  side  to  it ;— the  reverse  of  the  medal !  Had  there  been  at  that 
time  in  Cincinnati,  a  reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  art  in 
dustries  she  might  have  kept  this  creative  power  for  art  work  proper; 
instead  of  expending  it  in  redoing  this  needless  work.  This  incident 
illustrates  how  general  education  in  elementary  art  may  prove,  for  a 
community  an  economy  of  power.  The  establishment  in  Cincinnati 
of  the  Eookwood  Pottery  by  Mrs.  George  Ward  Nichols  is  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  interest  of  art  industry  in  the  United  States.  For 
such  an  establishment  is  like  an  experimental  laboratory  in  which 
much  can  be  done  which  would  never  be  attempted  in  a  mere  business 
factory,  but  which,  if  successful,  may  serve  to  directly  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry;  while  the  successful  experiments  redound 
to  thB  fame  and  the  fortune  of  the  experimenters.  It  is  of  good  omen 
for  the  development  of  the  art  industries  of  a  country  when  liberal 
minded  and  affluent  citizens  are  found  willing  to  devote  their  talents, 
time,  and  resources  to  such  enterprises. 

In  other  countries  monarchs  have  thought  the  development  of  art 
industries  not  unworthy  their  personal  attention  and  patronage.  The 
efforts  of  Augustus  11^  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  discovery  by  B5ttcher 
that  the  hair  powder  was  kaolin,  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  factory  at  Meissen  where  was  made  the  famous 
"Dresden  China,"  are  familiar  anecdotes;  while  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  tapestry  work  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  royal  porcelain  factory 
of  Sfevres,  are  as  well  known  as  any  events  of  French  history.  In  the 
monarchies  a  man  who  creates  a  new  industry  or  succeeds  in  doing  any 
great  work  of  value  and  importance  to  the  public,  may  look  for  recog- 
nition in  the  award  of  honors  and  rank  by  the  Euler  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  a  high  incentive  to 
individual  effort.  In  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Here  no  gov- 
ernment of  State  or  Nation  offers  any  direct  aid  to  industry  or  art : 
everything  is  left  to  individuals.  Hence  in  most  cases  the  development 
of  a  new  art  or  industry  depends  <fclely  upon  its  promise  of  speedy 
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]iecaDiarj  retorDS.  This  is  safflcient  to  accoant  for  the  slowness  of 
development  in  the  mannfactore  of  these  costly  Art  Ceramics.  When 
pablic  spirited  liberal  and  enterprising  citizens  are  found,  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  as  Mrs.  Nichols  and  her  associates  in  Cincinnati  have  done  in 
this  endeavor  to  creatle  an  artistic  indastry,  they  should  receive  cordial 
reeognition  by  the  public,  to  whom  they  have  thus  rendered  exceptional 
service. 

How  ready  the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  give 
efficient  aid  to  public  art  institutions  is  evident  in  the  frequent  found- 
ing of,  and  generous  gifts  to,  such  centers  of  influence  in  many  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  The  experience  of  the  past  justifies  the  faith 
that  when  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  developing  the  artistic  industries  of 
the  nation  is  brought  forward  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  those 
who  will  secure  its  success,  so  far  as  individual  effort  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  means  can  effect  it 

In  many  matters  the  action  of  the  public  authorities  is  requisite, 
as  they  only  can  exert  power  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  this  is  em- 
phatically the  case  in  all  matters  looking  to  universal  public  educa- 
tion; in  undertakings  of  less  moment,  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
individual  citizens  has  proved  fully  adequate.  In  the  matter  of  the 
industrial  art  education  of  the  people  the  appeal  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  public  educational  authorities,  who  alone  can  under- 
take so  great  a  task.  In  special  training  and  in  the  getting  together 
of  art  collections,  individuals  and  the  public  authorities,  separately 
or  conjointly,  may  act  successfully.  In  the  establishing  of  new  man- 
nfactures  private  enterprise  alone  is  to  be  relied  on,  though,  con- 
sidering the  precedent  set  by  this  lady  in  Cincinnati,  it  seems  not  im- 
possible that  other  wealthy  enthusiastic  art  lovers  may  be  found  to 
undertake  aimilar  experiments,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  now 
make  donations  to  art  museums.  In  this  way  they  might  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  their  country'  by  testing  the  new  industries  from 
which  private  enterprise  would  naturally  shrink.  This  opens  a  new  and 
inviting  field  for  the  "  idle  rich.^ 

The  first  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States  for 
external  architectural  decoration,  must  be  credited  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  who,  some  two  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Centennial,  ordered  from  England  the  beautiful  twisted  col- 
nmns  which  adorn  the  front  of  the  building,— <K>pies  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  the  column^  that  support  the  arches  of  the  clois- 
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ters  of  the  churches  and  convents  of  Italy, — while  they  also  inserted  in 
the  wall  large  panels  of  allegorical  bas  reliefs.  This  notable  example, 
followed  by  the  English  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  showing  the  uses 
of  which  terra  cotta  was  susceptible,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a 
direct  influence  in  inducing  the  general  use  of  terra  cotta  in  ornamental 
finish  which  now  prevails.  The  stately  building  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  streets  Brooklyn, 
since  erected,  furnishes,  both  in  the  richly  ornamented  cornice  and  in 
the  colossal  ideal  and  portrait  bust<s,  an  admirable  instance  of  the  uses 
of  this  most  artistic  material.  The  frieze  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange 
in  New  York  with  its  realistic  heads  of  the  domestic  animals,  is  among 
the  recent  instances  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a  large  scale.  The 
band  of  terra  cotta  relief  which,  at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  surrounds 
the  exterior  of  the  immense  new  Pension  building  in  Washington;  pre- 
sents undoubtedly  the  most  extended  use  yet  made  of  this  ornament. 
In  this  work  all  the  arms  of  the  service  are  represented  and  the  inci- 
dents natural  to  an  army  on  the  march  are  faithfully  rendered, — ^yet, 
somehow,  a  single  metope  firom  the  Parthenon  outweighs  it  all  I  It  is 
only  the  portion  over  the  North  Entrance  that  appeals  to  any  sympathy. 
In  this,  groups  of  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  are  seen  hurrying  by  as 
best  they  can,  striving  to  keep  in  place  in  the  relentless  onward  move- 
ment of  the  marching  troops,  and  the  objects  of  the  building  are  thereby 
strikingly  and  artistically  suggested. 

As  this  immense  bas  relief  will  be  described  later  in  this  Report 
when  the  works  of  art  initiated  by  and  belonging  to  the  Government 
are  considered,  it  is  only  referred  to  here  in  passing.  In  the  other 
instances  noted,  the  natural  color  of  the  terra  cotta  used  was  in  harmony 
with  the  brick  or  red  sandstone  of  the  building;  in  this  case,  the  terra 
cotta  is  of  a  light  buff  color,  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  walls  of 
red  brick,  in  which  it  is  inserted  like  a  band  of  mosaic.  The  effect 
is  in  this  respect  unpleaaing.  When  this  great  pile  of  bricks, — unlike 
any  other  building  in  America  which  has  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer, — is  completed ;  its  standing  as  a  work  of  architecture  may 
fairly  be  discussed.  At  present  it  seems  anomalous,  it  certainly  is 
unique. 

There  is  an  example  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  value  of  terra 
cotta  when  used  simply  architecturally,  in  giving  beauty  and  dignity 
to  an  otherwise  insignificant  building ;  which  would  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  persons  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  small  church  or 
town  hall  in  town  or  village.  C^r^nin]^ 
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The  buildlDg  referred  to  is  known  as  the  **  Stanton  Street  Baptist 
Chnrch,''  gone  up  town  and  now  on  the  northwest  corner  of  24th  street 
and  Lexington  Avenue.  This  is  a  small,  inexpensive,  unimposing  low 
bailding  of  brick,  with  a  plain  sloping  roof  and  without  a  steeple.  The 
entrance,  which  is  in  its  gable  end,  is  on  24th  street  The  front  of  this 
nnpretentious  bailding  is  made  so  attractive  by  the  tasteful  use  of  terra 
cotta  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  passer  by,  who  may  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  street  architecture.  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Boston 
Mnsenm  building  so  far  as  in  the  use  of  the  twisted  pillars,  this  whole 
front  is  enriched  by  the  erection  of  fac  similes,  in  terra  cotta,  of  such 
exquisitely  carved,  twisted  and  incised  pillars  of  moderate  height,  as 
make  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome,  a  vision  of  beauty 
and  a  delight  of  memory. 

In  various  places  in  the  United  States,  at  Perth  Amboy,  Few  Jersey; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  in  Ohio,  and  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  manufactories  of  terra  cotta  and  of  tiling  for  building 
purposes.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
almost  unlimited  production  of  terra  cotta  and  of  ornamental  bricks 
in  numerous  places  throughout  the  country,  thus  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  local  sculptors  and  architects.  This  general  use  of  terra 
cotta,  of  tiles  and  of  ornamental  bricks,  was  not  known  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  holding  of  the  Centennial,  and  its  rapid  extension  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  that;  though,  as  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Boston  Museum,  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  modern 
artistic  movement  of  the  European  world,  of  which  the  Centennial  itself 
was  but  a  manifestation.  Whether  the  art  value  of  terra  cotta  shall  be 
adequately  developed  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  ornamental  uses  of  it  are  already  appreciated  by 
boilders.  Of  the  possible  art  opportunities  it  offers,  as  foreseen  by  the 
architect  Tefft  and  the  sculptor  Akers  years  ago,  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  previous  paper. 

The  possibilities  of  ornament  in  brick  work  has  received  even  a  more 
artistic  development  in  the  treatment  of  the  brick  surface  merely  as  a 
medium  for  sculpture, — the  workmen  chiseling  out  the  artist's  design 
upon  the  wall  front ;  just  as  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  chip  off  the  marble  till  they  reveal  in  the  stone  the  form  which 
the  artist  has  modelled  in  the  yielding  clay,  and  cast  in  the  more  dur- 
able phister. 

This  low  or  high  relief  carved  in  the  brick  gives  great  enrichment  to 
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the  Baiface;  its  costliness,  which  must  be  a  bar  to  its  general  use,  will 
doubtless  give  to  it  a  certain  charm  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  exclu- 
siveness;  it  does  not,  however,  offer  the  same  opportanity  for  such 
variety  of  true  art  work  as  does  the  art  use  of  terra  cotta  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  since  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects,  in  relief,  or  in  incised  surfaces — that  is,  to  cameo  or 
intaglio  work. 

There  was  one  direct  contribution  to  the  instrumentalities  for  devel- 
oping and  extending  industrial  art  training  in  America,  which  resulted 
from  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
an  outcome  as  direct  as  that  of  SSouth  Kensington  from  the  Hyde  Park 
World's  Fair^  this  was  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

This  admirable  institution  was  created  by  means  of  the  untiring  ex- 
ertions of  many  public  spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  gifts  from  the  foreign  exhibitors,  as  well  as  of  excep- 
tional advantages  for  purchases,  largely  availed  of;  it  will  be  found 
fully  described  elsewhere  among  the  accounts  of  kindred  institutions. 
The  collections,  many  of  them  n*ceived  from  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities and  from  the  East  India  Office,  are  placed  in  the  permanent 
Art  Building  of  the  Centennial,  and  are  well  worth  careful  study.  The 
liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  English  authorities  towards  this,  and  other 
art  institutions  in  the  United  States,  have  been  marked,  and  merit  full 
recognition  and  acknowledgment.  The  school,  after  various  phases  of 
evolution,  seems  at  last  to  have  won  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
and  liberal  citizens  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  under  the  efficient  superin- 
tendence of  the  principal  Mr.  L.W.  Miller,  himself  one  among  the  earli- 
est and  most  promising  of  Walter  Smith's  graduates  from  the  Massa- 
achusetts  Formal  Art  School,  promises  to  be  an  active  influence  in  the 
artistic  development  of  American  industries.  At  the  museum  a  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  some  ornamental  iron  work  wrought  by  a  country 
blacksmith,  in  rivalry  with  a  si>ecimen  of  the  work  of  some  early  Italian 
artificer  shown  by  the  museum,  which  piqued  the  Pennsylvanian  to  his 
effort.  This  is  one  indubitable  proof  of  the  possible  utility  of  such 
collections.  • 

In  this  museum,  and  in  this  art  school  with  its  recently  added  practi- 
cal features  of  the  manipulation  and  weaving  of  textiles,  the  artistic 
pupil  designer  actually  working  out  his  own  designs ;  in  the  excellent 
technical  schools  of  industrial  art,  under  the  patronage  aud  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
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Ward  StimsoD,  a  thoroughly  trained  artist,  with  an  able  corps  of  tech- 
nical iostractors ;  and  in  the  Lowell  School  of  Pra<)tical  Design,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner  and  long  the  only  school  of  its  class  in 
America,  now  connected  with  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Mas- 
sachasetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  there  are  provided  the  facilities 
for  practical  technical  instruction  in  artistic  industries  in  the  United 
States.  These  three  institutions,  the  two  first  named  of  which  have 
been  established  subsequent  to  the  Centennial  and  only  within  the  past 
two  years  have  developed  to  their  present  efficiency,  are  perhaps  the  only 
scboolB  able,  at  present,  to  train  thoroughly  instructed  designers  for, 
and  workers  in,  artistic  industries,  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  fifty 
millioDS  of  people  now  living  in  the  United  States.  Looms  for  use  of 
the  pupils  have  been  obtained  by  the  one  or  two  other  institutions 
which  propose  to  teach  practical  designing.  Many  other  schools  and 
iostitutions  endeavor  partially  to  meet  these  needs  and  do  so  in  some 
measure  fairly  well.  Accounts  of  these  will  be  given  in  Part  II  of  this 
Report. 

Some  large  manufacturers — liberal  minded  men  like  the  Hoes  of 
printing  press  fame,  for  example,  or  Tiffany  &  Co.,  with  their  need  for 
skilled  artistic  artisans — ^provide  schools  of  their  own  for  the  boys  and 
yooth  who  are  in  their  employ.  A  plain  elementary  English  education 
and  such  training  in  drawing  as  is  specially  adapted  to  their  own 
work,  is  all  that  is  attempted  by  the  Hoes }  so  much  is  carefully  and 
conscientiously  given,  the  attendance  being  compulsory. 

The  training  given  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  is  of  two  kinds,  in  the  designing 
room  and  in  the  factory,  the  object  being  to  train  artistic  designers  in 
the  one  place  and  skilful  workers  of  artistic  designs,  in  the  other.  In 
each  case  it  is  a  workshop  rather  than  a  school,  only  the  young  workers 
are  guided  and  advanced,  as  they  show  ability,  to  the  more  difficult 
kinds  of  work.  The  designers'  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  great 
bailding  on  Union  Square,  afford  a  most  interesting  sight.  There  young 
and  old  artists  work  under  the  wise  and  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
^itehouse,  the  head  designer  who  created  the  Bryant  vase,  and 
vho  designs  the  many  important  art  works  which,  from  time  to  time, 
usne  from  the  ateliers  of  this  celebrated  house.  The  names  of  many  of 
these  young  art  workers  suggest  German  or  French  parentage.  It 
woold  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  relative  ratio 
of  those  showing  artistic  capabilities  among  American  children  who  are 
of  foreign  bom  parentage.  While  all  children  can  learn  to  draw,  it  has 
fallen  under  my  notice  that  when  at  a  public  exhibition  of  scholars 
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drawing  on  the  board,  the  most  of  those  who  showed  the  po»sessiou  of 
marked  artistic  facility  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Heredity  should 
count  for  something,  and  the  descendants  of  most  of  the  original  col- 
onists, have  had  very  little  of  artistic  development  to  inherit  during 
the  past  two  centuries.  It  may  then  easily  happen  that  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  found  fewer  children  with  artistic  proclivities 
among  the  descendants  of  English  ancestors  than  among  those  of 
foreign  lineage.  In  England,  to-day,  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  artists  proclaim  or  suggest  a  foreign  origin,  while  of  the  four 
great  allegorical  groups  which  surround  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  names  of  the  three  sculptors  who  designed  three  of  them,  seem 
to  be  unmistakably  Celtic. 

The  Centennial  did  much  in  calling  the  attention  of  Europeans  to 
American  institutions  and  to  the  artistic  conditions  of  the-  country, 
especially  was  attention  directed  to  the  systems  of  education  of  the 
several  States.  Commissioners  from  France  and  England  have  visited 
the  United  States,  investigating  various  phases  of  education  and  making 
reports  thereon  to  the  home  government. 

The  well  known  artist  M.  Felix  Regamy  came  some  years  ago  to 
learn  what  the  Americans  were  doing  in  the  way  of  education  in  art^ 
and  on  his  return  to  France  published  a  beautiful  little  volume  with 
illustrations  of  several  of  the  American  art  schools  and  academies. 

The  book  also  contains  a  touching  tribute  to  the  lamented  Mr.  Stet- 
son— the  author  of  the  Special  Report  upon  Drawing  in  the  Centen- 
nial—  a  bas  relief  likeness  surrounded  by  appropriate  emblems  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  this  able  and  conscientious  worker  in  the  cause 
of  technical  and  industrial  art  education.  It  wa«  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  in  a  foreign  report  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  modest  unob- 
trusive worker,  whose  name  and  vera  effigies  had  thus  been  thought 
worthy  of  perpetuation  by  an  appreciative  fellow  worker  in  another  land. 
M.  Buisson's  rejwrt  to  the  French  Government,  on  education  in  the 
United  States,  is  well  known.*  In  this  important  work,  based  largely 
but  by  no  means  exclusively  upon  his  study  of  the  educational  exhibits 
at  the  Centennial,  M.  Buisson  commends  most  highly  Professor  Walter 
Smith's  system  of  drawing  for  public  schools.    tThe  great  Report  of  the 

*  For  translation  and  resam^  of  this  admirable  report  see  <' Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education"  No,  5.    1879. 

t  Technical  Instruction.  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Teohnical 
Instruction.  London  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1884.  [C  3981]  Five 
volumes. 
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English  Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  contains  a  special 
report,  made  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  on  Technical  Instraction  in 
America,  (see  Vol.  II,  Part  2)  in  which  but  two  or  three  of  the  Art 
Institutions  are  mentioned;  his  time  and  attention  bein^j  evidently  fully 
occupied  with  the  technical  mechanical  schools  and  collections.  He 
mentions,  in  passing,  that  the  small  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Mnsenm  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  consist  mostly  of  gifts  from 
England.  His  estimate  of  the  size  of  these  collections  and  his  attribut- 
ing the  best  of  them  to  the  presents  from  England,  at  first  seemed  sur- 
prising, but  when  the  vast  collections  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  wonder  that,  to  one  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  former,  the  latter  should  seem  almost  insignificant  in  amount;  and 
that  the  English  gifts  should  be  estimated  as  forming  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole;  and  yet  the  collection  was  for  some  years  altogether 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  collections  of  industrial 
art  now  shown  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  similar 
collections  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  addition  to  their  building,  promise  a  formidable  rivalry 
in  extent  and  excellence.  It  is  only  by  such  comparisons  as  are  made 
bv  Mr.  Mather  that  we  can  know  how  few  and  limited  are  our  collec- 
tions and  instrumentalities  for  technical  art  industrial  training,  as  com- 
pared with  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  should  stimulate  Americans 
to  make  all  the  use  possible  of  our  unrivalled  public  schools  in  making 
general,  elementary  artistic  training.  In  the  latest  Beport  of  the  Eng- 
lish Science  and  Art  Department  (1885)  there  is  a  special  report  by  Mr. 
Valentine  Ball,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  8.,  F.  G.  S.,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Mu- 
eeom,  Dublin,  on  American  museums,  mostly  given  to  institutions  in 
Canada,  but  in  which  high  tribute  is  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  and  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  Professor 
Bainl's  system  of  interchangeable  drawers,  cases,  etc.,  being  especially 
praised. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Mr.  Ball  indicates  its  com- 
prehensive purpose  by  saying  that  it  <^aims  to  combine  the  functions  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Art  Departments  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum."  After  a  concise  account  of  its  history, 
collections,  and  technical  schools,  he  thus  concludes : 

"  Interesting  and  remarkable  as  has  been  the  history  of  this  Institu- 
tion in  the  past,  its  career  in  the  fatixre  bids  fair  to  be  still  more  remark- 
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able.  Like  many  other  American  Masenms,  ic  has  acquired  collections 
which  will  ever  prove  a  source  of  attraction,  not  only  to  the  American 
public  in  a  general  way,  but  specially  to  the  students  of  particular 
branches  of  Art  and  Science,  from  whencesoever  they  may  come. 

'•Wealth  in  America,  and  varied  causes  needless  to  specify  in  Europe, 
are  leading  to  a  steady  transference  of  the  Art  and  Science  treasures 
of  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  seems  possible,  and  almost  probsible, 
that  the  rate  of  this  transference  will  speedily  augment,  and  the  time 
may  come  when,  for  the  European  student  of  Science  and  Art,  a  pil- 
grimage to  America  will  become  a  necessary  part  of  his  education."* 
Mr.  Ball  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  "  variety,  extent,  and  value" 
of  the  Art  Collections  of  this  Museum.  Such  testimony  is  the  more  ac- 
ceptable  by  reason  of  recent  attempts  to  diminish  the  public  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  collections  and  the  importance  to  the  community  of 
the  services  undertaken  by  the  promoters  of  this  admirable  Institution 
The  final  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ball  is  encouraging  to  the  Art  lovers 
of  America. 

It  is  with  the  museums  of  Natural  History  and  Science  that  Mr.  Ball 
is  especially  interested.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Mather  attempted  to  visi» 
or  describe  the  J4 oseums  or  Schools  of  Art ;  such  notice  as  these  receive 
being  incidental,  and  apparently  accidental.  That  any  mention  of  then, 
should  be  found  in  English  governmental  reports,  Indicates  a  marvel 
Ions  change  in  the  judgment  of  the  English  authorities  as  to  the  sig 
niflcance  and  importance  of  American  a£fairs. 

In  this  necessai'ily  incomplete  and  imperfect  showing  of  the  present 
conditio^  and  development  of  artistic  industries  in  the  United  States, 
as  contrasted  with  the  situation  before  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  which  has  been  attempted  in  this  paper  and  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  enough  has  been  brought  together  to  show  that,  besides 
the  educational  iuter^st  excited  in  regard  to  elementary  training  in  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  the  efforts  initiated  fo>  t.ech- 
nical  training,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  several  parta  of  this 
Beport,t  there  has  been  an  actual  development  of  artistic  industries. 

As  capital  and  knowledge  must  combine  with  enterprise  before  a  new 
manufacture  can  be  established,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  such  under- 
takings were  not  at  once  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.    It  had 

*  32d  Report  Science  aod  Art  Department,  Appendix  M,  pages  3sil-2. 

tThe  BtatisticB  of  the  schools  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Art  Ma 
seams  are  given  in  the  tables  in  Part  I,  see  pages  386-41 L.  For  the  present  condi- 
tion of  drawing  in  pablic  schools  see  the  special  report,  Psxt  I,  Appendix  E.,  page  694. 
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first  to  be  ascertamed  whether  this  new  interest  in  art  products  wonld 
beeontinnoas;  and  then  knowledge  of  the  proposed  industry  and  work- 
men skilled  in  its  processes  were  needed,  before  such  industries  could 
be  established  hero.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  foreign  artistic 
goods  showed  that  the  newly  acquired  tastes  were  likely  to  continue  and 
develop.  The  various  artistio  educational  movements  and  enterprises  all 
over  the  country  gave  a  further  pledge  of  the  possibility  of  a  profitable 
development  of  artistio  industries.  The  beginning  of  an  era  of  archi- 
tectural development  was  assured  and  the  stimulus  this  imparted  to  all 
the  decorative  arts  subsidiary  to  architecture,  was  evident.  The  devel- 
opment of  industry  in  these  ornamental  arts  during  the  nine  years  since 
the  Gentennial,  is  very  noticeable  in  aU  the  large  cities.  In  Ceramics, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  creation  of  arii  industries.  No  Art  Pottery  or 
artistic  Ceramics  of  any  kind,  other  than  the  Low  art  tiles,  having  any 
elaim  to  art  qualities,  were  made  in  the  United  States  before  the  Centen- 
nial. 

To-day,  not  only  are  the  works  opened  by  John  Bennett  in  Kew  York, 
and  the  art  potteries  of  American  origin  established  in  Cincinnati,  pro- 
dacing  bcsautiful  wares,  but  the  purely  business  potteries,  such  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Ott  and  Brewer  and  of  the  Greenwood  Company  of  Tren- 
ton, and  Messrs.  J.  Haynes  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  attempting  to  rival 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  European  potteries,  and  with  most  en- 
couraging success.  This  means  that  a  new  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States;  which  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity.  In  old  established  industries  such  as  are  those  of 
the  gold  and  silver-smiths,  in  the  making  of  carpets,  of  dress  goods,  of 
paper  hangings,  of  furniture,  of  house  decorations,  of  glass,  of  station- 
ery, of  chromo  lithography,  of  engravings  and  of  all  the  forms  of  graphic 
reproductions  of  works  of  art,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of 
beauty  and  decoration ;  especially  in  the  interior  decoration  of  dwell- 
ings, and  of  public  halls,  churches  and  theatres,  is  an  improved  taste 
and  skill  noticeable ;  so  that  the  influence  of  the  holding  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  has  been  a  positive  force  in  the  development  of 
artistic  industries  in  the  United  States.  When,  therefore,  we  look 
back  and  contrast  past  ugliness,  almost  universal,  with  the  present  al- 
most as  universal  prevalence  of  some  artistic  qualities  in  all  the  sur- 
ronndings  of  city  and  town  life  in  the  United  States,  there  would  seem 
cause  for  endless  congratulation  and  boundless  national  complacency ; 
soon  checked,  however,  if,  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  what  con- 
8.  Ex.  209 XVII 
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stitates  the  art  quality  in  the  works  of  man's  hands,  we  contrast  oar 
present  conditioD  as  to  artistic  mannfactnres  with  that  of  any  other 
civilized  nation;  for  then  onr  swelling  pride  receives  a  sndden  check, 
since  onr  inferiority  is  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  personal  or 
patriotic  vanity  can  blind  us  to  it  When  we  look  around  to  see  what 
is  the  promise  for  the  ftiture,  and  contrast  the  smallness  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  developing  the  artistic  industries,  with  the  largeness  of  that 
made  by  so  small  a  state  as  Belgium,  for  example, — ^we  should  be  filled 
with  humiliation. 

A  beginning  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  right  direction;  the  ele- 
mentary training  in  drawing  begun  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  been  wholly  firuitless;  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  elements  of  art,  so  far  at  least  as  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  after  technical  training  in  any  special  art  industry,  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated;  the  utility  of  the  few  existing  technical 
training  schools  has  been  proved ;  the  practical  value  of  artistic  indus- 
tries is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  manufacturers  begin  to  undertake 
them  as  a  business  venture ;  the  immigration  of  trained  workers  in 
these  arts  promises  the  successful  and  speedy  establishment  here  of 
such  industries,  just  as  they  were  once  imported  into  France  from  Italy, 
and  into  England  firom  France. 

In  the  Beport  which  follows,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  down 
the  various  instrumentalities,  for  the  development  of  arts  and  of  artistic 
industries  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Appendices,  the  &cilities  and  methods  of  other  nations,  are 
recited.  Attention  is  asked  to  the  poverty  of  our  present  resources  as 
compared  with  the  nations  with  whom  we  must  compete.  The  axiom, 
that  ^^  What  man  has  done  man  can  do,"  has  been  a  guiding  motto  of  the 
Americans  from  their  first  setting  foot  on  the  continent,  and  the  whole 
of  their  history  is  a  logical  deduction  from  that  premise.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  proper  to  set  down  fully,  yet  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
methods,  means  and  appliances  made  use  of  by  other  nations  for  the 
development  of  their  arts  and  industries.  These  statements  are  now 
offered  to  the  American  people  in  ftiU  faith  that,  some  time,  whether 
near  or  &i  ofT,  the  Bepublic  of  America  will  gloriously  vindicate  and 
demonstrate  the  essential  Democracy  of  Art  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  INTRODUCE  DRAWING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Historical  Bummary  of  occasional  efforts,  during  the  past  centnry,  to  introdnoe  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  the  public  schools,  in  Tarions  places  in  the  United  States  — 
Reasons  for  inriting  Walter  Smith  to  leave  England  and  come  to  Massachusetts  — 
AetiTc  assiBtanoe  by  Superintendent  Philbriok  and  others —  Account  of  aome  educa- 
tional innovations,  early  in  the  century,  by  Master  Fowle,  of  Boston  —  He  introduces 
drawing  and  other  new  studies  —  Parallel  suggested  between  the  experiences  of 
Master  Fowls  and  those  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith  —  Early  advocacy,  by  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  of  drawing  in  public  schools  and  of  technical  industrial  edaoation — 
Early  efforts  by  American  artists  to  int<roduce  drawing  in  the  schools  —  Hitherto 
unpublished  matter  relating  to  Bembrandt  Peale  in  Philadelphia  —  Peale's  earnest 
desire  to  popularize  a  Icnowledge  of  drawing  —  Account  of  his  labors  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  United  States  Commissioner  Eaton,  by  the  latCi  Prof.  John  S.  Hart  — 
Peale's  analysis  of  his  own  system  —  Peale's  system  indorsed  by  experts  —  Interest- 
ing statements  by  artists,  civil  engineers,  scientific  professors,  and  teachers  —  Sue. 
eessof  Mr.  Minifle  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1848  —  Minifie's  system,  progressive  and  based  on  geometry,  very  similar  to  that 
of  Walter  Smith  —  Minifie's  text  book  adopted  in  English  Government  art  schools 
as  early  as  1852  —  Ignorant  city  school  committeeman  removes  teacher  and  his 
system  ftom  the  school  in  1849,  and  so  retards,  fbr  twenty  years,  the  progress  of 
industrial  art  training  in  Baltimore  —  Disastrous  efliaet  of  this  stupidity  as  shown 
by  the  Centemiial  Exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  in  Baltimore  schools  —  Interest- 
ing incident  some  thirty  years  later  in  connection  with  retention  of  Smith's  sys- 
tem in  the  schools  —  Minifie's  addresses  on  industrial  education,  delivered  before 
Msryland  Institute,  published  1854 -^Incident  at  State  Normal  School  Exhibition  in 
1879  —  Letter  from  Mr.  Minifle  describing  former  scarcity  of  art  educational  text 


WHY,  IF  SO  DESIBABUSy  WAS  BBAWIIfa  NOT  EABLIEB  IKTBODUOED 
INTO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  t 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  if  the  system  of  indaBtrial  drawing  pos- 
sesses the  claims  to  pablic  consideration  nrged  for  it  by  its  advocates, 
why  it  is  that  so  many  years  had  gone  by  before  any  attempts  were 
made  by  American  educators  to  include  it  among  the  studies  taught  in 
the  public  schools  t 

This  recalls  a  remark  by  De  Quincey ,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  prob- . 
ably  discovered  many  times,  but  was  forced  to  wait  for  recognition  till 
the  invention  of  paper,  since  some  cheap  and  plentiful  substance  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  new  process  was  essential  to  its  general  use.  So, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  new  study,  a  general  demand  for  some 
change  in  the  established  methods  of  school  training  and  the  multipli- 
8.  Ex.  209 1  1 
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cation  of  pablic  schools,  due  to  the  development  of  the  system  and  its 
adoption  by  new  communities,  were  both  prerequisite  essentials  to  any 
'  general  consideration  of  new  methods  in  elementary  education. 

EABLY  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  VALUE  OP  THIS  STUDY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  historically,  to  trace  in  widely  separate  com- 
munities the  early  iudic^itions  of  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  some,  that 
drawing  ought' to  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  essential  elementary  studies.  It  is  also  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  present  discussion  of  this  question  to  show,  by  recorded 
evidence  from  the  past,  that  the  high  opinion  now  expressed  by  its  ad- 
vocates as  to  the  importance  of  the  study,  both  educationally  and  prac- 
tically, is  neither  extravagant  nor  the  expression  of  a  mere  passing  fash- 
ion of  the  hour,  but  is  a  sober,  well  considered  opinion,  such  as  has  been 
always  held  by  those  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  it  is  even  possible 
to  claim  for  the  early  advocacy  of  this  study  of  drawing  the  high  au- 
thority of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  active  mind  was  ever  prolific  in 
suggesting  and  originating  practical  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his 
countrymen.  After  having  founded  in  Philadelphia  the  public  library, 
in  1732,  he  busied  himself  in  plans  for  the  education  of  youth  and,  in 
1749,  published  his  ^^  Proposed  hints  for  an  Academy,"  in  which  he  sug- 
gested both  a  school  teaching  the  learned  languages  and,  side  by  side,  a 
purely  English  school,  examples  of  which  institutions  have  long  existed 
in  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  many  of  the  older  schools 
which,  while  engaged  in  preparing  some  pupils  for  entrance  to  college, 
had  always  a  large  attendance  of  scholars  pui'suing  only  English  studies. 

In  hints  for  the  Academy,  Franklin  says: 

Studies  to  he  selected  and  adopted,—k%  to  their  stndies,  it  would  be  weU  if  they  ooald 
be  taaght  everything  that  is  useful  and  every  thing  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long 
and  their  time  is  short.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  leam  those  things  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  profes- 
sions for  which  they  are  intended. 

Writing f  drawing,  and  arithmeUc, — All  should  be  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and 
swift,  as  that  is  useful  to  all.  And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing  by 
imitation  of  prints  and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  perspective,  arithmetic,  acconnts, 
and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  (Vol.  27, 1877,  Bamard'a 
Journal  of  Education.) 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  drawing  is  classed  among  the  most  usefol 
studies.  In  his  plan  for  the  English  school,  after  having  given  the  details 
for  each  year  of  the  course,  he  says : 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  some 
classes  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands,  others  with  the 
mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  use  of  the  globes, 
drawing,  mechanics,  etc.,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school,  under  the  English 
master's  care. 
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ThoB  inBtraoted,  youth  will  oome  out  of  this  eohool  fitted  for  learning  any  busineas, 
®^^l^Ky  o'  profession,  except  in  snch  wherein  languages  are  required ;  and  though 
unacquainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be  masters  of  their  own, 
irliioh  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use ;  and  withal  will  have  attained  many 
other  valuable  accomplishments ;  the  time  usually  spent  in  acquiring  those  languages, 
often  without  success,  being  here  employed  in  laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  ability  as,  properly  improved,  may  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute  the 
several  offices  of  civil  life  with  advantage  and  reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  also  drawing  is  included,  the  context  showing 
clearly  that  it  is  as  a  usefal  study,  in  connection  with  ^^  mechanics,"  and 
not  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  that  he  has  included  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  in  this  school  was,  as  were  all  of  Frank- 
lin's plans,  its  practical  utility.  So,  more  *than  a  century  before  the 
Btudy  was  formally  introduced  on  a  practical  basis  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  of  Boston,  this  Boston  boy  sought  to  induce  his  fellow* 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  adopt  it. 

It  will  be  further  seen  in  the  course  of  the  necessarily  brief  and  con- 
fessedly incomplete  review  of  the  records  of  the  past  attempted  in  this 
chapter,  that,  so  far  from  its  having  been  the  case  that  the  advent  of 
Profl  Walter  Smith  in  Boston  signalized  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
this  study  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  the  new  movement  which 
he  was  called  to  inaugurate  was,  in  fact,  but  the  final  successful  out- 
come of  a  long  series  of  similar  sporadic  attempts  in  various  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States ;  notably,  for  instance,  that  undertaken  by  a 
certain  "Master  Fowle''  in  that  very  city  of  Boston,  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago. 

In  the  coming  of  Professor  Smith,  the  hour  and  the  man  happily  met. 
The  successful  result  of  the  efforts  in  Great  Britain  to  improve  the 
manufactures  of  that  country  by  the  definite  training  of  large  numbers 
of  youth  in  drawing,  which  had  then  been  going  on  for  some  twenty 
years,  was  known  to  many  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The 
inferiority  in  artistic  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of 
New  England  at  that  time,  was  painfully  apparent  to  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  their  ugliness  with  the  beauty  of  the  exquisite 
designs  shown  in  the  products  of  the  looms  and  potteries  of  France  and 
England;  nor  could  this  inferiority  &irto  profoundly  impress  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  American  manufactures.  The  man 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  one  to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing 
the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  was 
nnqaestionably  a  man  of  unusual  genius,  possessing  extraordinary 
ix>wers  of  inspiring  confidence  and  awakening  enthusiasm.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  the  snccessftil  methods  of  the  English  system,  and  admirably 
endowed  with  natural  gifts,  Walter  Smith  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  un- 
dertake the  almost  Herculean  task — an  else  impossible  task,  but  for  the 
aid  of  so  distinguished  an  educator  and  able  executive  officer  as  was  Mr. 
Philbrick,  then  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  joined  with 
the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Charles  0.  Perkins,  Prof.  William  B.  Ware, 
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and  of  nambers  of  like  pablio  spirited  citizens.  The  late  Charles  B. 
Stetson,  teacher  and  author,  and  the  enterprising  publishing  firm  of 
Osgood  &  Co.,  gave  most  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  disseminating  in- 
formation concerning  the  new  education. 

OBSTAOLBB  INCIDENT  TO  ALL  SUCH  EXPERIMENTS. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  and  the  influences  which  combined  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  experiment  begun  in  Boston  in  1870.  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  these  favorable  surroundings,  the  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  new  study  was  an  arduous  one ;  nor  is  it  yet  wholly  over  in  Boston, 
though  its  subsequent  introduction  in  so  many  centres  in  the  United 
States  is  security  that  it  cah  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  same  difficulties  that  so  often  defeated  the  efforts  of  intelligent 
and  public  spirited  artists  and  educators  in  various  places  during  the 
previous  years  of  the  century  are  not  unknown  even  in  Boston ;  namely, 
the  occasional  presence  of  officials  in  important  positions  with  power  to 
direct  and  hamper  the  educational  policy  of  a  given  community  who 
do  not  rightly  value  new  methods  or  needs ;  this  difficulty — which  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  popular  governments,  though  not  wholly 
unknown  to  any  form  of  government — is  a  tax  paid  by  the  people  for  the 
ignorance  of  officials.  The  failure  of  previous  similar  efforts  was  owing, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  this  ignorance  of  school  authorities  and  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  public,  who  had  not  then  felt  the  pressure  of  any  need 
of  industrial  training  for  their  children  and  who  had  themselves  no 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  proposed  study.  When  we  recall  that 
it  was  not  till  1851  that  such  a  crowded  country  as  England  awakened 
to  the  need  of  this  elementary  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
was  not  felt  in  the  United  States  till  twenty  years  later. 

WILLIAM  BBNTLBT  POWLE  OF  BOSTON. 

In  the  very  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  William  Bentley 
Fowle — the  ^^  Master  Fowle"  referred  to  above — published  in  Dr. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Eduoation^  in  1861,  is  an  aocoant  of  the 
educational  movement  initiated  by  a  very  remarkable  man  who,  while 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  unexpectedly  found  himself  trans- 
formed into  a  teacher. 

The  master  of  a  large  boys'  school  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  such  a 
school  was  much  needed  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  as  no  fit  teacher 
was  to  be  had  at  the  moment  the  school  was  about  to  be  disbanded. 
To  avert  what  seemed  to  him  almost  a  disaster  Mr.  Fowle  volunteered 
to  take  temporary  charge.  This  willingness  indicates  the  profound  in- 
terest of  the  man  in  educational  matters.  The  subsequent  death  of  the 
former  teacher  prolonged  the  term  of  his  voluntarily  assumed  duties, 

*  The  American  Joamal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  ll.d.  Hartford, 
Conn. :  F.  C.  BnnneU.  London:  Trttbr  er  ^  Co.,  1861.  See  Vol.  X,  No.  XXV,  June, 
1861.  /^  T 
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with  the  result  that  teaching  Anally  became  bis  life  work.    For  many 
years  he  was  master  of  a  flourishing  school. 

His  methods  were  as  unusual  as  was  the  manner  of  his  entering  upon 
the  life  of  a  teacher.  He  was  evidently  a  born  educator.  Original,  en- 
thusiastic, and  able,  he  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  plodding  peda- 
gogues of  the  day,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  rising  generation  of 
school  children. 

The  account  of  many  of  the  experiences,  struggles,  and  puccesses  of 
this  innovator  almost  seems  to  be  but  a  recital  of  the  successive  steps  in 
the  history  of  the  relation  of  Walter  Smith  to  the  schools  and  school 
authorities  of  Boston  in  his  efforts  to  make  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
a  success  during  the  period  fix>m  1870  to  1882,  inclusive. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  history  of  the  failure  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Fowle  from  the  school,  after  seventeen  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching,  will  not,  with  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Walter  Spaith,  be 
repeated  in  the  history  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement,  however,  that  Mr.  Fowle's  efforts  and 
iimovations  were  not  wholly  fruitless,  as  a  brief  recital  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  them  wiU  show. 

The  school  over  which  he  so  unexpectedly  presided  was  one  for  children 
for  whom  no  schools  were  then  provided,  they  being  too  old  to  enter  the 
primary  schools  and  too  ignorant  for  the  grammar  sclioolsi  The  method 
adopted  was  the  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial,  the  introdoetion  of  whicbi 
owing  to  various  causes,  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  body  of 
public  school  teachers. 

The  result  of  his  success  with  this  class  of  pupils  led  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  grade  of  public  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children ; 
these  sehools  are  known  as  the  intermediate,  and  are  now  found  in  most 
of  the  city  school  systems. 

It  was  in  the  year  1821  that  Mr.  Fowle  took  charge  of  this  school. 
These  are  some  of  his  innovations :  The  use  of  blackboards,  of  which 
he  had  twelve;  the  daily  drawing  of  maps  on  these  blaekboards  and 
OB  paper  and  slates  by  the  pupils  in  geography ;  the  permitting  of  girls 
to  attend  this  school  aU  the  year  round — previous  to  1790  the  Boston 
girls  were  not  aUowed  to  attend  public  schools  at  all,  from  1790  till 
1821  tiiey  could  attend  only  from  April  to  October.  It  is  well,  some- 
times, by  thus  recalling  the  memories  of  the  former  things  which  have 
passed  away  to  measure  our  advance  and  to  see  how  it  is  that  such 
^pestilentl  innovators,  reformers,  and  original  geniuses  have  benefited 
mimkind. 

DKAWCf  a  BASED  ON  aBOMETBT,  IKTBODTJOBD  IITTO  HIS  SCHOOL  BT 

HB.  FOWIiE. 

Besides  the  use  made  of  blackboards  in  geography  and  in  learning  to 
write,  ^'  Drawing,  not  only  of  maps,  but  linear  drawing  in  its  simplest 
^)pIication  to  geometrical  figures  especially,  was  made  a  regular  exer- 
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Eyentnally  the  old  fogies  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  getting  Mr.  Fowle 
oat  of  the  public  schools ;  but  so  great  had  been  his  success  that  a  com- 
pany of  private  citizens  built  a  school-house,  supplying  it  with  every 
kind  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  called  Mr.  Fowle  to  take  charge  of 
it.*  This  school  was  called  "The  Female  Monitorial  School,'^  was  at- 
tended by  100 pupils,  and  was  so  successfhl  that  it  led  to  a  remodelling 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  establishing  of  several  girls'  high  schools. 
This  was  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  in  that  year,  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  the  right  of  girls  to  attend  public  schools  during  the  entire 
year  I 

In  1827  Mr.  Fowle  had  copyrighted  an  elementary  work  on  draw- 
ing, in  part  translated  from  the  French,*  which  must  have  met  with 
some  degree  of  success,  as  a  third  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished in  1830. 

To  the  second  edition  the  translator  had  added  a  second  part  of  bis 
own,  "  containing  the  elements  of  perspective  drawing,"  and  also  a 
series  of  questions  upon  each  of  the  chapters.  To  the  third  edition  was 
added  **An  appendix  to  Part  1,  wherein  directions  are  given  for  draw- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  in^tramentSj  all  the  geometrical  figures  previously  ex- 
plained." This  was  translated  from  a  later  edition  of  the  original 
French  work.  A  few  pages  of  problems  in  arithmetic  and  geometry 
are  added,  and  three  plates  of  outline  illustrations,  showing  the  orders 
of  classic  architecture,  problems  in  perspective,  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams. That  blackboards  were  then  a  novelty  curiously  appears  from 
the  following  notice  at  the  end  of  the  book,  to  the  effect  that — 

The  dliBoalty  of  obtaining  chalk  snitable  for  drawing  or  writing  on  boards  painted 
black  has  induced  the  author  to  procure  and  keep  on  hand  a  qnantity  of  artificial 
Frenob  ohalk,  in  crayons  of  a  convenient  sise,  at  S5  cents  a  pound.  This  chalk  baa 
no  bard  particles  in  it,  wears  well,  and  does  not  waste.  Artificial  chalk  for  slates  can 
also  be  furnished  at  short  notice. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  introduction  show  that  Mr.  Fowle  had 
a  comprehension  of  the  utility  of  drawing  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
education,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  thought  of  its  applica- 
tions to  industries  as  the  leading  argument  for  its  introduction  into 
public  schools;  but  the  necessity  of  basing  it  on  geometry  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  taught  by  persons  not  themselves  fskr  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  the  art,  the  two  marked  features  of  Walter  Smith's  sys- 
tem, are  clearly  set  forth  and  were  successfully  practised.  The  pupil 
teachers  taught  drawing  to  their  fellow  pupils  in  Mr.  Fowle's  school^ 

^  The  recent  calling  of  Professor  Smith  to  take  charge  of  the  Kew  England  Con- 
servatory School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Franklin  Square,  Boston,  continues  the  paralielism 
between  the  experiences  of  the  two  men. 

^An  introduction  to  linear  drawing,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Francosur ; 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  States. 
To  which  are  added  the  elements  of  linear  perspectiYe,  and  questions  on  the  whole. 
By  William  B.  Fowle,  instructor  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  Third  edition. 
Boston:  HiUiard,  Gray,  Little  Sl  Wilkins.     1830.    HI.    pp.  86. 
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jnat  as  the  pablic  school  teachers,  firesh  from  the  teachers'  institute ' 
classes  or  from  the  teaching  of  the  town  or  city  art  master  of  the  schools, 
DOW  teach  their  papils :  the  master  trained  in  the  Kormal  Art  School 
teaching  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  teaching  in  tnrn  the  pupils. 

An  elementary  treatied  on  drawing,  adapted  to  the  nse  of  common  schools,  cannot 
bnt  be  well  receiYed.  Besides  the  professions  which  make  the  art  of  drawing  their 
particular  study,  anatomists,  naturalists,  mechanics,  travellers,  and,  indeed,  all  per- 
sons of  taste  and  genius,  have  need  of  it,  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
pncision  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  utility  of  this  branch  of  education,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  taught  in  the  public  schools,  although  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  children  have  no  other  education  than  these  schools  afford.  Even  in 
thepriMite  schools  where  drawing  is  taught^  it  is  too  generally  the  case  that  no  re- 
gard is  paid  to  Ij^e  geometrical  principles  on  which  the  art  depends.  The  translator 
appeals  to  experience  when  he  asserts  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  can  do  more  than  copy  such  drawings  as 
an  placed  before  them.  Being  ignorant  of  the  certain  rules  of  the  art  (and  they  are 
the  most  certain  because  mathematical),  they  are  always  in  leading  strings,  and,  un- 
1m8  endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  never  osiginate  any  design,  and  rarely  attempt 
to  draw  from  nature.  It  is  to  remedy  this  defective  mode  of  teaching  that  the  trans- 
lator has  been  induced  to  present  this  little  #ork  on  the  elements  of  drawing  to  the 
American  public. 

Most  of  our  faculties,  when  exercised,  may  attain  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. A  precision  may  be  acquired  by  the  eye  and  hand  almost  equal  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary instruments.  With  this  view,  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
mstmetion  in  France  directed  some  of  their  most  distinguished  members  to  procure  a 
work  on  the  art  of  drawing  which  should  be  applied  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, there  the  national  system.  The  following  troaUse  is,  in  great  measure,  a  trans- 
lation of  that  approved  by  them*.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  treatise  on  the  art  in  all 
its  numerous  branches,  but  merely  the  linear,  and,  of  course,  the  fundamental  and 
most  usefal  part  of  it. 

The  geometrical  figures  are  arranged  according  to  the  difliculty  of  their  execution, 
rather  than  in  the  order  of  theorems. 

Each  figure  is  accompanied  with  suitable  explanations,  so  that  the  teacher  or  mon- 
itor win  easUy  comprehend  them,  and  be  able  to  teach  them  to  his  classes,  withont 
mvoh  previous  acquaintance  with  the  art. 

The  pupils  are  each  fhmished  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  The  monitor  directs  what 
tgan  shidl  be  drawn,  and  if  the  pupils  are  not  all  furnished  with  this  treatise  he 
ehalks  the  figure  wi  a  board,  painted  black  for  the  purpose  and  suspended  where  aU 
Mn  see  it.  The  slates  are  then  cguunined  by  the  monitor,  and  precedence  is  given  to 
whichever  pupil  has  executed  the  figure  best. 

The  instructor  should  select  a  suflioient  number  of  the  most  skilful  for  monitors, 
who  should  be  under  his  immediate  instruction.  As  soon  as  they  have  become  expert 
in  drawing  the  figures  of  the  first  class,  a  second  may  be  formed,  to  be  instructed  by 
the  first  class  (which  now  becomes  the  second),  and  so  on  to  the  sixth.  The  highest 
class,  under  the  master,  may  consist  of  about  fifteen  pupils.  The  lower  classes  may 
eozuiist  of  any  number,  but  for  every  six  or  eight  scholars  there  should  be  a  molii- 
tor.    •    •    *• 

Althongh  this  treatise  was  originally  designed  for  schools  of  mutual  instruction, 
ttiU  a  slight  examination  of  it  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  which  unfits  it  for 
QM  in  schools  on  any  other  plan.  If  the  pupils  are  all  taught  and  their  drawings 
examined  by  the  instructor,  they  will  do  well;  but  if  they  are  likewise  required  to 
examine  and  correct  each  other's  work  they  will  do  better.  They  will  acquire  a 
ftmiliarity  with  the  figures  and  an  exactness  in  execution  to  which  mere  Jeamer$  sel- 
dom attain. 
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OALI8THENI08,    HUSIO,    AND    SEWING    INTRODUCED    INTO    COMMON 
SCHOOLS  BY  MR.  POWLE. 

Besides  the  iotrodaotion  of  drawing  based  on  geometry,  Mr.  Fowle 
introduced  both  physical  exercise  and  the  study  of  music  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  common  schools.  This  last  he  was  incited 
to  by  learning  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  Spain,  but  he  had 
to  wait  some  years,  till  the  advent  of  Lowell  Mason,  before  music  as  a 
study  was  practically  introduced  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Mr.  Fowle 
also  introduced  needlework  —  sewing — in  bis  school,  giving  two  after- 
noons each  week  to  this,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fisot  that  his  first 
teacher  of  sewing  was  Miss  Dorothy  Dix,  later  so  well  known  as  the 
philanthropist. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  volume — Yol.  X  of  the 
Journal  —  which  contains  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Fowle  has  a  long  article  on 
drawing,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Bmest  Hentachel,  which 
gives  dear  definitions  of  the  various  methods  and  purposes  of  drawing, 
a  general  scheme  for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  outlines  a  course  of 
<^  proper  exercises  for  the  common  schools."  The  keynote  to  this  article 
is  found  In  this  sentence:  ^^It  is  always  the  duty  of  tiie  common  schools 
to  give  instruction  in  drawing ;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it.'' 

AMSaiOAN  EDUCATORS  BARLT  INFORMED  OF  EUROPEAN  MOVEMENTS 
TOWARDS  DEFINITE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

This  article  was  published  in  the  leading  American  journal  on  educa- 
tion as  early  as  1861,  which  shows  that  a  decade  before  the  coming  of 
Professor  Smith  to  Boston  and  apart  from  the  actual  experiments  which 
had  been,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  sp<wadieally  undertaken  here  and 
tliere  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  minds  of  leading  American 
educators  were  thus  becoming  familiarised  with  the  successful  efforts 
pf  foreign  obui^tries  in  undertaking  such  training  of  school  phfl^ren  in 
di»wing  wd  its  kindred  studies  with  the  definite  purpose  of  develop- 
ing technical  skill  in  the  arts  and  manufiiotiires  of  a  people.  American 
educators  were  thus  becoming  prepared  for  the  introduction  in  the 
TTnited  States  pf  the  new  industrial  education  of  which  the  general 
^optioQ  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  public  schpols  is  the  precursor 
and  snre  foondation. 

PIONEER  WORK  DONE  BY  HON.  HENRY  BAR?f ARD. 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
pioneers  pf  the  pew  education  to  recall  the  fact  t&P>t,  so  long  ^o  as 
1338,  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Bdncation  just  referred  to,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867,  was  appointed  the  first  United 
States  Ck>mmissioner  of  Education,  delivered  in  many  parts  of  the 
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eoantry  an  address  on  the  subject  of  indnstrial  edncation,  in  wblcb  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  manafactnrers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
direct  educational  efforts  made  in  varions  European  countries  for  the 
training  of  artisans  and  artists,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
maDufactores.  In  this  address  Mr.  Barnard  urged  that  drawing 
flbonid  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  3  nor  was  this  the  only  evidence 
of  his  foresight  and  interest  in  the  development  of  industrial  education. 
The  volumes  of  the  Journal  contain  many  articles  upon  both  art  and 
isdustrial  training,  and  in  Vol.  XXI  (entire  series)^  published  in  1870, 
there  is  a  history  and  fhll  description  of  the  technical,  polytechnic,  and 
sdentiflc  schools  in  each  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe.^ 

This  publioation,  despite  the  lapse  of  time,  is  still  the  most  complete 
mmmary  of  the  soientifle  educational  resources  of  Europe  to  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  published  in  this  country. 

In  the  third  number,  October,  1838,  of  the  Connecticut  Common  Bchool 
Journal,  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,*  and  published  monthly,  at 
Hartford,  oceurs  the  following  extract  on 

TBB  PBACnCB  OV  ICUSIC  AKD  DiUWINa  P7  8CHQOL8. 

[rroB  PwJwar  Stow's  Baport  on  the  Pnuaijui  Sehools,  made  to  the  legldatiirB  of  OliSo  In  1888.^  A 

pamphlet.] 

The  miYezBsl  aiiMess  also  and  benefleial  lesnlta  with  which  lhe  srtfi  of  drawing^ 
and  dMigaing,  Toeal  and  instraoMBtal  mnaie,  baye  been  introdoe^  intp  tohooU  wa^ 
iMfchflr  fket  peculiarly  inieiMting  to  m»,  I  asked  all  the  teaohen  w\^  whom  I OQH- 
▼ened  whether  they  did  not  aooietiiDee  find  ohUdies  aotii^y  ino^kpi^blie  of  learping 
to  diaw  and  to  aing.  I  have  had  bat  one  reply,  and  that  WS9  that  tjhey  found  the 
■MM  diTonity  of  natural  talent  in  regard  to  tbepa  a«  In  regsvl  to  read^pg,  writi^, 
tod  oth«r  bmnohM  of  ednoation ;  hnt  they  had  never  t^em  a  c^hild  who  w^  capi^blo 
of  learning  to  re#d  and  write  who  oonld  not  he  ti»nght  to  fing  weU  find  d7»w  neatly* 
•Bd  thaty  too,  without  taking  any  time  whieh  would  at  all  interliiB^  wHK  ind^ 
which  would  not  aetnally  promote,  hie  pngreas  in  other  ^tndiee. 

It  will  be  notioed  that  Professor  Stow  here  antieipates  the  similar 
BtatesMBl  ef  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  h^retolbre  quoted,  as  to  the  oapaoity 
of  all  to  learn  to  draw. 

When  editorially  treated  in  these  volumes,  drawing  is  genenJly  oon- 

ifhia  voinmo  is  anhiSanlrtally  a  reprint^  with  the  addition  of  fi  jwelstiiry  ohapt^  ' 
ifjiiilHf  a  hrief  etatemant  (mT  similar  ^i|oation  in  Gtaat  BfitaiPi  of  the  epe«ii4  la- 
port  ppopaied  while  ha  was  Gommiaaioner  of  fldneatioa.  The  fnV  ti^  of  tha  report 
ia'^Sdentifio  and  Indnatrial  Eduoation:  An  Aoeount  of  Syatoma,  Inytitiitiail^i  S9d 
CMsmaof  Inatroetion  in  the  Pxineiplea  of  ficienoa  applied  to  the  Arte  of  PefMW  sod 
War  ia  IM fferant  Conntdea.  Spaoial  Vepaort  ol  the  CiimmMoa^i  of  ISdqeation,  1969. 
pp.984.*  IntteaBrieaaftheAmerieaAJoornalof  £diie4tkm^hiai^peiimaef<yoL 
V  of  National  Satiea  of  the  Amerioaa  Journal  of  Sdnoation,  Vol.  XXI  (antiia  aeries). 
HattCord:  OS&oa  of  the  Amarioan  Journal  of  BdwMition.  London:  TrSbner  4h  Co., 
I'MamoHer  Bow.    1S7Q.''    pp.  SOS. 

"The  Connect  lout  Common  Sohpol  Joomal,  pabli^ed  under  the  divestton  of  the 
boaid  of  oommiarionen  of  common  aoboola,  from  1886  to  184S.  Yolumae  I,  II,  III, 
IV.  Edited  by  Henry  Barnard  dd,  aeeretary  of  the  board.  Hartford:  Printed  by 
Caaa,  TUbny  A  Bumham,  Peail  atreet.    1842.  r^^^^T^ 
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sidered  pedagogically,  for  its  ufiefalness  as  a  means  of  interesting  and 
incidentally  of  instmcting  the  pnpils,  not  with  a  view  to  its  own  value 
in  relation  to  industries.  However,  in  extracts  from  various  publica- 
tions and  in  the  accounts  of  various  educational  institutions  all  over 
the  world,  the  study  is  recognized  for  its  usefblness  in  many  directions. 
In  an  account  of  the  industrial  school  at  Ealing,  England  (in  No.  14, 
Vol.  II,  pages  263-265,  July,  1840),  after  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  taught  gardening  and  many 
of  the  commoner  mechanical  employments,  such  as  carpentry  and  brick- 
laying, as  well  as  English  studies  and  singing,  drawing  is  thus  treated: 

Drawing  has  been  commenced,  and,  as  the  plan  develops  itself,  wiU  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  school  instmction,  as  a  means  not  only  of  interesting  the  chil- 
dren in  the  variety  of  forms  of  objects,  but  as  one  of  obtaining,  oommanicating,  and 
retaining  ideas  npon  which  language  operates  but  faintly.  A  man  sees  an  agricalt- 
oral  instrument,  a  press,  a  coop,  a  mill,  or  a  building,  constructed  upon  a  novel  plan, 
40  as  to  secure  peculiar  advantages ;  he  wishes  either  to  make  one  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion or  to  instruct  another  how  to  do  so.  Without  the  power  of  drawing,  repeated 
visits  must  be  made,  and  perhaps  the  object  itself  must  either  be  copied  on.  the  spot 
or  borrowed  for  that  purpose ;  for,  although  the  mind  may  have  seized  the  general 
idea  at  once,  the  different  details  (upon  the  proper  disposition  of  which  the  nature  of 
Xhe  instrument  or  building  perhaps  depends)  are  rarely  all  observed,  or  if  observed 
not  recollected.  If  he  draws  the  object  the  case  is  otherwise ;  in  the  first  place,  every 
line  stamps  a  distinct  recollection,  and  as  the  object  roust  be  surveyed  in  detail,  the 
mind  will  be  drawn  to  a  closer  scrutiny  if  the  reason  of  any  appearance  is  not  imme- 
-diately  evident.  In  this  manner  the  individual  not  only- obtains  a  more  definite  and 
useful  idea  himself,  but  is  enabled  to  communicate  it  io  another  with  a  deameas 
which  by  words  alone  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect. 

It  was  wished  by  the  founder  of  the  school  to  make  lessons  on  objects  and  other  in* 
«truction  have  reference  to  the  out-door  employment.  As  yet  this  is  but  imperfectly 
done.  With  a  master  new  to  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  design  cannot 
be  effected  at  once.  One  step  must  follow  another,  and  the  plan  kept  steadily  in  view 
must  be  gradually  worked  out.  Although  much  has  already  been  effected,  and  the 
foundation  is  firm,  the  full  development  of  the  plan  will  require  time. 

While  in  No.  15,  Vol.  II,  August,  1840,  in  an  account  of  the  Boyal 
Bealachnle  of  Berlin  (page  301),  much  space  is  given  to  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  treating  this  study : 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a  teacher  who  has  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  instruction  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
-drawing  is  to  be  applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is  found  to 
enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  progress  than  the 
•ordinaiy  one  of  copying  from  drawings.  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing 
from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  models  in  wood  or 
plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  its 
square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder  (the  form  of  a  millstone).  The  square 
piUar  separates  in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  paiallelopipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exercises  of  the  pupil  run  thus :  First,  to  place  upon  a 
board,  or  upon  his  paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand  edge  of  the  board, 
paper,  or  slate ;  second,  to  join  them ;  tiiird,  to  place  a  point  horizontaUy  from  the 
eecond,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points ;  fourth, 
to  place  one  dvertically  over  the  thir,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  below  the  fint» 
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lod  to  Join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first  and  fourth  being  then  Joined,  a  square  ia 
fonned.  After  practice  in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn;  next,  a 
penpective,  hy  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such  as  is  common  in  teach- 
iog  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
TtfioQs  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject.  The  niche  and  cylinder 
afford  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the 
dnwing  of  lines  of  difiierent  degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
niccompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  diffi- 
cult ezerciscjk  of  perspective  follow  from  natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or 
DKchuiism,  according  to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and  the 
amoQDt  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teaching  has  been  introduced 
quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with  the  best  results  as  to  the  formation  of  accuracy 
of  eye  and  of  hand. 

Id  No.  4,  Vol.  IV,  date  of  February  1,  1842,  occur  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  first  in  an  account  of  how  drawing  is  taught  in  the  National 
Model  School  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  blackboard  is 
here  used  in  giving  class  instruction,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Walter  Smith's  system  for  the  public  schools: 

Linear  drawing,  too,  is  not  only  useful  but  necessary  in  several  other  branches  of 
tdocation,  as  in  constructive  geography,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  land  surveying, 
Bat  enoogh  has  been  said  to  show  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  education  ;  let  us  now 
gi\e  an  ootline  of  our  method  of  teaching  it.  The  simultaneous  method  is  employed 
in  teaching  linear  drawing.  The  master  draws  with  chalk  on  a  large  blackboard, 
coQgpicaously  placed,  the  lines  or  figures  which  constitute  the  lesson,  and  the  pupils 
m  large  divisions,  after  receiving  the  necessary  instructions,  draw  them  on  their 
lUtet,  commencing  simultaneously,  as  in  the  writing  classes. 

The  first  lessons  are  right  lines,  angles,  rectangular  figures,  curved  lines,  circles, 
ud  oTsIs ;  then  copies  of  the  cube,  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere ;  and,  finally,  the 
combiustions  of  these  figures,  as  in  boxes,  tables,  chairs,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
instniments,  machines,  buildings,  &c. 

LOntAR  DRAWnrO  IK  XUROPBAN  SCHOOLS. 

Linear  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  ia  much  more  cultivated  abroad  than 
^thua,  and  pains  are  taken  to  give  it  a  practical  direction.  In  various  schools  we 
found  children  able  to  produce  excellent  designs  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work ;  and 
tbe  soperior  beauty  of  Brussels  lace  we  discovered  to  be  owing  to  the  simple  &ot  that 
cTeiy  girl  in  a  common  free  school,  likely  to  be  a  lace  maker,  is  instructed  in  the 
art  of  designing  lace  patterns.  —  Dutch  and  Oerman  SdhooU. 

This  is  foUowed  by  a  long  article  on  map  drawing,  in  No.  7,  Vol.  IV, 
Haich  15, 1842,  in  an  extract  from  Miss  B.  P.  Peabody's  work  on  Lin- 
ear Drawing,  in  which  the  stndy  is  urged  on  various  grounds.  The  fol- 
Mng  paragraphs  show  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  utility  of  the 
stQdj: 

^'or,  aecondly,  is  the  intellectual  infiuence  less  apparent.  This  simple  recreation 
***»y8  at  hand,  never  troublesome  or  expensive,  cultivates  in  him  the  powers  of  ob- 
KfTscioD,  of  curiosity,  of  comparison,  and  of  imitation.  It  exercises  his  eye,  bis  hand, 
bii  attention,  his  dis'^rimination — invention.  A  child  cannot  look  at  a  house,  a  bridge, 
w  » tree,  or  sny  object  whatever,  with  the  design  to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  that  every 
^  of  these  faculties  is  not  brought  into  action.  And  what  is  the  great  purpose  of 
location  f   Kot  merely  the  knowledge  of  this  or  that  fact  or  principle,  but  the  free 
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use,  the  fair  development  of  sll  ovx  faculties,  ready  for  any  application  which  after 
life  may  demand.    *    •    • 

And,  thirdly,  drawing  is  a  talent  which  may  always  be  tuned  to  nae.  There  u 
scarcely  a  trade,  profession,  or  science  which  does  not  reqniie  its  aid.  It  oonyeyi 
knowledge  which  conld  in  no  other  way  be  imparted,  and  those  who  can  ezierciee  it^ 
whether  male  or  female,  ore  in  possession  of  a  certain  means  of  earning  asabsistence, 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  artists,  to  draw  plans,  patterns,  anatomioal,  botaa- 
ical,  and  other  scientific  representations  and  diagrams.  Not  a  patent  for  a  machine 
can  be  taken  ont  unless  a  correct  drawing  accompany  the  petition.  Not  a  lectnrei 
on  any  snlj^ect  which  embraces  objects  of  sight,  snch  as  astronomy,  geology,  natnra] 
history,  scenery,  or  the  mechanical  powers,  bot  mnst  rely  on  some  artist  for  his  dia- 
grams and  drawings,  withoot  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  oemmnnicate  clesi 
ideas  to  the  audience  he  addresses.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  to  be  met  witli 
who  will  not  admit  that  he  has  often  wished  he  possessed  the  power  to  delineate, 
even  in  a  rude  style,  the  object  he  has  occasion  to  describe  or  remember.  Next  to 
writing,  the  art  of  drawing  is  of  general  use,  and  its  acquisition  will  be  valuable, 
whatever  may  be  the  business  or  condition  of  life. — lAnear  Drawing* 

That  the  editor  thought  best  to  republish  entire  a  manual  for  the  in- 
Btruction  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard/  shows  that  this  now 
universal  article  of  school  furniture  had  not  then  come  into  general 
use;  indeed,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preface  of  this  work,  the 
author,  after  reciting  European  opinions  of  its  value  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  generally  adopted  in  improved  schools  in  New  England 
(where,  as  we  have  seen,  Master  Fowle  first  introduced  it)  and  New 
York,  says: 

In  many  of  our  common  schools,  however,  it  has  been  but  harekf  introduced.  The 
teacher  knows  almost  as  little  bow  to  use  it  as  his  pupils.  It  is  vain,  or  nearly  in 
vain,  that  our  more  intelligent  committees,  and  even  the  secretaries  of  our  boards  of 
education,  urge  the  importance  of  its  use,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  ^  no  instruction 
is  given  concerning  its  use. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  prepared  the  following  manual.  It  is,  of  coarse,  not 
designed  for  pupils,  but  solely  for  teachers. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  foot  that  out  of  nineteen  chapters  in  which  the 
use  of  the  board  to  teach  all  sulgects  is  advocated,  but  one  brief  chap- 
ter, the  sixteenth,  is  devoted  to  its  use  in  teaching  drawing.  In  this 
the  author  oommends  a  particular  system,  as  follows  : 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  done  more  to  introduce  plain,  simple,  familar  drawing 
into  our  common  schools  and  render  it  available  in  the  common  business  and  em- 
ployments of  life  ihan  Hr.  Josiah  Halbmok.  About  three  ye^rs  sinee  1m  prepared  a 
series  of  drawing  oards,  thirty  eix  in  number ;  a  set  of  which,  to  evety  teacher  who 
wishes  to  caU  in  the  slate  fuid  blackboard  to  his  aid,  but  who  feels  the  want  of  expe- 
rience to  guide  him  in  his  course,  would  be  invaluable.  It  may  serve  some  purpose 
if  I  give  here  a  brief  account  of  these  cards.* 

These  cards  proceed  from  lines  and  the  geometrical  figures  to  out- 
lines of  familiar  objects.    The  latter  are  recommended  for  the  incidental 

>  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises  for  Common  Schools,  by  William  A.  Alcott,  late 
editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  author  of  the  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster, 
Ae.    Messrs.  Tyler  dt  Porter,  Hartford,  printers. 

■These  cards  are  published  by  William  Marshall  A  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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information  that  they  suggest  for  the  teacher  to  enlarge  on.  The  indos- 
trial  application  of  the  kno\^ledge  of  drawing  thns  acquired,  which  is 
the  main  object  of  the  Walter  Smith  and  other  like  systems,  seems 
never  to  have  been  apprehended  by  this  author. 

The  following  note  by  the  editor  gives  interesting  informationof  what  ^^    \  ' 
was  then  being  done  in  Boston.    The  two  ladies,  Ji^Tfl.  P.  Peabody  >^<V*a^^ 
and  her  sister,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Horace  Mann/Seem  throughout      i^ 
their  career  to  have  seized,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  insight,  ui>on  what 
later  events  have  proved  to  be  the  practical  progressive  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  public  education : 

The  mlijcct  of  the  preceding  chapter  is  now  receiving  much  attention  from  the 
friends  of  pnblie  schools.  In  the  Franklin  School,  Boston,  instmction  in  this  branch 
WIS  given  gratoitonsly  during  the  winter  of  1838-^39  by  a  lady  to  a  class  of  fifty  pu- 
pils with  soch  results  that  it  has  led  to  its  introduction  into  other  schools.  This 
Mme  lady  is  now  (1841-'42)  giving  instmction  to  a  class  composed  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  xmoiary  schools,  nearly  one  hundred  in  all.  The  details  of  her  mode  of  teach- 
ing is  given  in  A  Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  published  by  E.  P.  Peabody, 
Boston. 

The  Primer  of  Beading  and  Drawing,  by  Bfary  T.  Peabody,  contains  some  ezoeUent 
exeretsea  in  drawing,  a  few  of  which  ore  iq^pended  to  this  volume  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author.  The  primer  is  an  admirable  book  to  assist  in  teaching  children 
the  first  steps  in  reading. 

If  Mr.  Fowle  and  Mr.  Barnard  may  be  thought  to  have  considered 
this  subject  primarily  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  approached  it  first  from  the  artistic  side,  who, 
from  their  interest  in  the  development  of  art  throughout  the  country — 
both  art  as  applied  to  industries  and  art  for  its  own  high  sake — were 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  beginning  with  the  school  children. 

BEMBRANDT  PEALE. 

The  most  notable  and  interesting  instiEince  of  this  endeavor  to  popu- 
lariie  art  through  the  instrumentality  ot  the  school-house  is  that  of  the 
veteran  artist,  Bembrandt  Feale,  himself  one  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  artists  and  widely  known  as  the  artist  who  painted  the  last  portrait 
from  life  of  Washington. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Feale's  efforts,  furnished  at  the  request 
of  Gommissianer  Baton  by  the  late  Prof.  John  8.  Hart,  who  was,  at  the 
tine  to  which  it  refers  and  long  subsequently,  principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia high  school,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  reeord  by  an  eye  witness  and  wholly  competent  observer  of 
the  ungenerous  and  ignorant  opposition  made  by  school  officials  and 
others  to  this  man  of  genius  while  engaged  in  his  unselfish  efibrts  to 
benefit  his  feilowmen. 

This  opposition  of  ignorant  officials  and  their  more  ignorant  support- 
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ere,  the  blind  led  by  the  blind,  was  finally  successful  in  outweaiing 
the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  artist  who  had  left  voluntarily  the 
ease  and  seclusion  of  his  stadio  to  engage  in  this  labor  of  love.  The 
similar  experience  of  Mr.  Powle,  and,  more  recently,  of  Walter  Smith, 
in  the  sister  city  of  Boston,  is  recalled  by  this  brief  story ;  yet  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  remember  that,  while  the  hinderances  met  with,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  efforts  made,  were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  some 
educational  officials,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  due  to  a  few  iar- 
sighted,  enterprising  school  officials,  such  as  were  the  controUere  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools  in  1842,  and  the  Boston  superintendent  of  city 
schools  in  1870,  with  several  of  his  coutemporary  State  educational 
officials  of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accord  with  a  few  public  spirited 
private  citizens,  that  the  opportunity  w;is  severally  given  to  Mr.  Peale 
and  to  Professor  Smith  to  make  any  such  experiments.  Those  who 
fomented  opposition  to  these  courageous  teachers  of  new  things  were 
also  antagonistic  to  such  liberal  officials  as  sustained  the  innovations, 
and,  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  city 
superintendent  of  Boston,  succeeded  also  in  eliminating  the  too  pro- 
gressive officials.  Such  is  the  everlasting  history  of  the  conflict  of  dark- 
ness with  light. 

PROVBSSOB  hart's  B8TIUATB  OF  LOSS  TO  PHULADBLPHIA  FROM  RBJ1ECTIOK  OF  PEALB'B 

EFFORTS. 

Writing,  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  events  just  recorded,  of  Mr 
Peale's  fonner  efforts.  Professor  Hart  expresses  his  mature  conviction 
that  this  ill -judged  opposition  has  entailed  a  loss  of  many  millions  ol 
.dollars  upon  the  great  industrial  city  of  Philadelphia — a  statement 
easy  to  be  credited  by  those  who  realize  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  results  of  trained  over  those  of  untrained  labor,  especially  in  all 
products  of  applied  art. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  various  experts  as  to  the  usefulneas  of 
Mr.  Peale's  system,  which  Professor  Hart  has  attached  to  his  letter,  is 
very  interesting  both  firom  the  ability  of  the  gentlemen  and  from  their 
varied  training.  The  veteran  artist.  Sully,  and  his  two  fellow  artists, 
may  be  supposed  to  consider  the  subject  strictly  from  the  artist's  stand- 
point, the  Austrian  officer  of  engineers  and  the  American  civil  engineer 
from  a  technical,  the  locomotive  builder  from  a  practical,  Professor 
3ache  fh)m  the  standpoint  of  pure  science, 'while  Proiessor  Hart  and 
his  associate  teachers  may  be  supposed  to  look  at  it  strictly  educa- 
tionally. Mr.  Peale,  among  other  pleas,  urged  drawinjjc  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  writing,  which  gives  significance  to  the  presence 
of  the  writing  master  of  the  school  among  the  experts  called. 

So,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  thirty  years  before  the  coming  of  Walter 
Smith,  this  striking  testimony  to  the  utility  of  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  was  publicly  given  in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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xjbtier  of  profb880r  hart,  and  thb  evidbnce  of  experts  concbrninq  pealb^fr 
gbaphic8,  as  taught  ik  the  high  school  of  philadelphia  in  1840-1844. 

228  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 

November  22,  1875. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  artist,  and 
hiB  system  of  graphics  as  used  in  the  Philadelphia  high  school,  and  as  projected  for 
the  other  public  schools  in  this  city ,  I  t4ike  pleasure  in  saying  w hat  I  know.  The  facta 
which  J  am  about  to  give  have  never  before  been  published,  being  gathered  partly 
from  the  manuscript  records  of  the  board  of  education,  partly  from  my  own  manu- 
script notes  made  while  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  partly  from  memory. 

Mr.  Peale,  had  two  ambitions,  which  seemed  to  govern  his  whole  life.  One  was  to  paint 
s  Wftsbington  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  subject  and  which  should  command  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen ;  the  other  was  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  teaching  draw- 
ing which  should  make  it  as  cheap,  as  elementary,  and  as  common  as  reading  and 
writing.  To  this  end  he  thought  out  a  plan  which  was  first  used  in  the  Philadelphia 
high  school,  Mr.  Peale  himself  giving  the  necessary  instruction,  at  a  salaiy  almost 
Dominal,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  services  of  an  artist  of  his  distinctioD 
(fbOO  a  year  for  three  hours  daily  of  continuous  instruction).  His  object,  however,, 
was  not  to  get  pay  for  his  labor,  but  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  feasible- 
ness of  his  scheme.  The  proficiency  of  the  studeuts  of  the  high  school  in  this  branch 
was  the  common  remark  of  all  intelligent  educators  who  visited  the  institution.  Hav- 
hig  given  the  method  a  trial  of  two  years  in  the  high  school,  Mr.  Peale  then  ofibred 
to  the  controllers  to  superintend  without  charge  the  introduction  of  the  system  into- 
the  lower  elementary  schools,  provided  the  controllers  would  give  the  necessary  au- 
thorization. This  generous  offer  met  unexpectedly  with  a  harsh  rebuff  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  board.  Their  idea  of  drawing  evidently  was  either  that  of  the 
fitahionable  boarding  school  or  that  of  the  scientific  engineer,  something  for  advanced 
pnpiis  only,  something  elaborate  and  costly,  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  schools,, 
not  to  the  primary  school.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Peale  was  violently  assailed,  hia 
methods  were  criticised,  his  whole  scheme  was  denounced  as  that  of  a  charlatan. 

At  Mr.  Peale's  request  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  canvassed  with  care,  the  committee  not  only  examining  for  themselvea 
the  results  of  his  system  as  tested  in  the  high  school,  but  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
professional  experts,  educational  and  artistic.  The  result  was  the  approval  and  adop- 
tion of  his  scheme,  but  not  with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  the  opposition  to  the  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  was  so  persistent  and  so  annoying  that  after  a  few  montha 
trial  his  heart  sickened  and  be  gave  up  his  darling  project  in  despair.  He  also,  a  year 
ortwo  later,  resigned  his  position  in  the  high  school,  but  his  system  was  long  contin- 
ned  there,  and  with  the  liappiest  results.  Mr.  Peale's  connection  with  the  high  school 
begm  in  January,  1840,  and  ceased  July,  1844. 

The  elements  of  Mr.  Peale's  system,  as  explained  by  himself,  were  mainly  these : 

(1)  The  eye  should  be  trained  from  early  childhood  to  recognize  the  elements  ot 
item,  and  the  earlier  thin  training  of  the  eye  begins  the  better  for  the  education  of  all 
the  perceptive  faculties.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  see  form,  and  of  the  hand  to  imi- 
tate it,  should  go  on  hand  in  hand,  the  training  of  the  eye,  however,  slightly  preced- 
ing that  of  the  hand. 

(2)  In  order  to  learn  thus  to  see  correctly  the  forms  of  objects  with  the  eye,  and  to 
imitate  them  truly  and  readily  with  the  hand,  we  should  begin  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  form,  taking;  but  one  at  a  time.  The  child  should  learn,  for  instance,  first  to 
see  the  direction  of  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  make  another  straight  line  in  the  samo 
direetion;  that  is,  to  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  another  straight  line.  In  other 
vordSfpualleliam  was  the  first  thing  which  the  eye  was  trained  to  recognize  and  the 
hand  to  imitate.  Next,  the  child  might  be  trained  to  see,  that  is,  to  Judge  by  the  eye^ 
when  a  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  two,  three,  or  more,  and  then  be  trained  to 
M>py  what  he  thna  sees;  that  is,  by  the  hand  and  without  mechanical  aid,  to  divide  a 
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line  into  two,  three,  or  more  equal  parts.  Theee  exeroisee  might  then  be  extended 
to  lines  in  all  the  varions  directions,  horizontal,  perpendicolar,  obliqne,  Ac.  The  eye 
and  hand  haying  acquired  the  necessary  accuracy  and  readiness  iu  thus  seeing  and 
making  simple  lines,  might  next  attend  to  their  combinations,  as  constituting  figures. 
80,  step  by  step,  the  system  proceeds  until  the  most  complex  forms  are  mastered  with 
ease. 

(3)  According  to  Mr.  Peale's  system,  writing  should  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  draw- 
ing, writing  being,  in  fact,  only  drawing  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Drawing,  then,  as 
A  school  study,  should  precede  penmanship.  The  facts  observed  in  the  high  school 
proved  incontestably  that  those  pupils  who  had  gone  through  Mr.  Peale's  elementary 
•course  of  graphics  learned  penmanship  more  rapidly  and  became  better  penmen  than 
thoee  who  had  not  enjoyed  this  preliminary  training.  I  have  never  known  classes 
turn  out  such  nnifbrm  examples  of  good  penmanship  as  those  who  went  through  Mr. 
Peale's  system.  The  boys  of  the  Philadelphia  high  school  were  promoted  in  all  the 
-commercial  establishments  of  the  city  for  their  good  writing. 

(4)  Mr.  Peale  insisted  much  upon  these  two  points :  (a)  the  scholar  should  first  copy 
patterns  and  afterwards  copy  fh)m  nature ;  (5)  he  should  first  learn  free,  off-hand 
drawing,  afterwards  mechanical  drawing. 

(5)  The  elementary  training  of  the  eye  and  band  in  early  youth  is  of  incalculable 
value  as  a  preparation  for  every  kind  of  mechanical  pursuit.  Mr.  Peale's  idea  was 
that  the  elementary  drawing  book  (graphics,  he  called  it)  should  be  as  cheap  as  the 
spelling  book,  and  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time.  A  mechanic  who  is  thus  from 
childhood  familiar  with  his  pencil,  and  who  can  sketch  the  form  he  sees,  or  invent 
new  forms  as  readily  as  he  can  read  and  write,  is  more  productive  as  a  ]ab>rer,  and 
always  commands  a  higher  price  than  one  who  has  not  this  skill.  Could  Mr.  Peale's 
idea  have  been  realised  in  a  great  mechanical  and  manufacturing  city  like  Philadel- 
phia, 1  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  added  millions  annually  to  the  productiveness  of 
its  artisans.  Thirty  years  ago  I  expressed  the  belief,  and  I  am  willing  still  to  abide 
by  the  record,  that  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Peale's,  fully  and  frtirly  carried  out,  would 
have  been  worth  more  to  the  city  pecuniarily  than  the  entire  cost  of  her  system  of 
public  schools. 

The  testimony  of  the  experts  who  w8re  Invited  by  the  controllers  to  express  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Peale's  system  is  worthy  of  record.  I  give  It  entire.  The  gentle- 
men examined  were  Mr.  Sully,  the  well  known  artist ;  Captain  Mooring,  of  the  Aus- 
trian military  engineer  corps,  ^ho  was  then  spendititf  the  winter  in  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Morris,  an  eminent  citil  engineer;  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Merrick,  the  great  locomotive 
builder;  Mr.  Towne,  partner  of  Mr.  Merrick,  and  lately  founder  of  the  Towne  School 
of  Science;  Mr.  MoMurtrie,  artist;  Profbssor  Kendall,  teacher  of  perspective  In  the 
achool ;  Professor  Fraeer,  teacher  of  mechanics;  Professor  Becker,  teacher  of  writing; 
Professor  Frost,  tbachor  of  composition;  Professor  Hart,  principal  of  the  school;  and 
Professor  Bache,  formerly  principal  of  the  school,  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  8.  HABT. 
General  John  Eaton, 

CammitiUmm'  of  EdueaHon^  Bureau  of  JBtf aoaMsa, 

Ikpartmmt  of  the  Interior,  WaMngioUf  D.  0. 


OPOnOH  OF  MR.  BtTLLT. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
atruments  T  —  It  should  by  all  means  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instraction  iu  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  T  —  The  pupil  should  copy  patterns  first,  and 
models  afterwards. 
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(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  shonld  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms,  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  figaresT  —  The  papil  should  be- 
gin with  straight  lines  and  simple  forms  first,  and  afterwards  go  on  to  those  more 
complex.  To  begin  with  complex  forms  or  with  models  is  to  attack  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  at  once.  It  is  like  attempting  ^  read  before  knowing  the  alpha- 
bet, or  to  run  before  knowing  how  to  walk. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  drawf  —  Accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  true  fonns  of  objects  and  skill  of  hand  in  imitating  what  is  seen. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  faoili- 
tftte  the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  T  —  More  so 
than  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  T  —  It  does.  No  one  who 
hsfl  not  tried  it  is  aware  of  its  importance  in  this  respect. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  f  —  Undoubtedly.  It  completes  the  training  already 
oommenced  by  copying  from  patterns. 

(8)  Wodld  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns?  —  I  should 
think  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns?  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
■sn*  -^  The  eye  beoomes  accustomed  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  measurement  of  rule 
sod  compass  and  the  hand  becomes  stiff  and  mechanical  in  its  movements.  It  is  with 
the  Dtmost  difficulty  that  these  habits,  when  once  contracted,  can  be  shaken  ofL  ' 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  fkcility 
lA  Jeaming  to  draw  afterwards  by  instruments  t  —  The  person  who  has  acquired  ac- 
coraey  of  eye  and  the  ftee  use  of  the  hand  can  use  instruments  with  much  greater 
dexterity  than  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  this  previous  training.  In  fact,  perfection  In  the 
flse  of  instruments  cannot  easily  be  acquired  without  previous  training  of  the  eye  and 
hsnd. 

(12)  Doea  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write?  —  I 
hsTs  never  seen  the  experiment  tried,  but  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  as 
writing  is  only  one  form  of  drawing. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  —  I 
think  it  an  admirable  plan. 

(14)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw  ?  —  Without  doubt. 

(15)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
▼eek)  sufficient  to  extend  the  coarse  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
hnoehss  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models?  —  I  should 
think  not. 

(16)  If  a  boy  learn  i»encil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
poted  by  Mr.  Peale  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  applicartion 
to  the  various  mechanic  arts?  —  With  the  greatest  ease. 

(17)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing ?^I  think  the  lines  are  drawn  with  remarkable  correctness  and  truth.  Indeed,  lam 
•uprised,  not  with  their  finish  (for  they  are  unfinished),  but  with  the  freedom  and  skill 
«f  hand  and  the  accuracy  of  eye  which  they  evince  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given 
10  little  time  to  the  subject. 

(18)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  priti- 
eq»lss  of  drawing  ?  —  Unquestionably  not. 

(19)  CovHd  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
yyooM  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns?  —  They  could  not.Qlc 
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(20)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continae  to  receive  two  le—one  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  bo  tax 
proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life?  —  I 
think  they  will. 

(21)  Wherein  dotss  Mr.  Peale's  system  differ  from  the  system  generally  practised  t — 
Not  so  much  in  its  principles,  although  it  contains  some  new  and  important  principles, 
as  in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangements  and  the  perfection  of  its  details. 

oranoN  OF  CAFTAcr  Moaanro. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
instruments  f  —  By  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  T  —  From  patterns,  as  the  lines  represent  defi- 
nite forms,  and  can  be  understood  by  the  eye ;  this  may  seize  the  outlines  of  modela, 
marked  by  shade  and  light,  when  more  ezperlonced  and  practised. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves T  —  With  straight  lines. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  drawf  —  Accuracy  of  eye 
and  freedom  of  hand.  And  why  shackle  a  natural  disposition  for  drawing  by  mler 
and  compass?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  only  in  after  life  became  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  drawing  after  having  practised  it  by  intuition  all  the  time  before  this 
period,  and  so  have  all  the  palntera ;  in  particular,  Giotto  and  Correggio. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  GraphicSi  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand?  ^  It  is. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  handf  —  It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  f^om  models  fiftcilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  T  —  It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  f  —  It  would 
not 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instra- 
ments  alone  f  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman  f  — 
He  will  be  certain  to  acquire  a  stiff,  cramped  hand. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  faoility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments f  —  A  person  who  has  first  learned  to  draw 
by  the  eye  can  comprehend  and  acquire  the  use  of  instruments  with  tenfold  the 
advantage  of  one  who  has  not  had  this  previous  training.  Even  in  linear  drawini^ 
of  architecture  a  practised  eye  can  discover  the  ease  of  the  off-hand  draughtsman  or 
the  angular  and  rigid  manner  of  the  drawer  by  instruments. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  fo-cility  in  learning  to  write?  — 
Undoubtedly.  It  assists  one  in  drawing  the  form  of  any  object,  and  writing  is  only 
draji^ing  the  forms  of  letters. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  — 
In  my  count>ry  writing  precedes  drawing,  and  they  sometimes  go  on  together.  Bat  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  writing  is  very  much  injured  by  being  taught  be- 
fore the  pupil  acquires  that  freedom  of  hand  which  is  to  be  got  only  by  off-hand 
drawing.  In  leaxnlug  to  write  a  boy  is  confined  to  small  forms  and  his  hand  inev- 
itably becomes  cramped.  Whereas,  if  a  boy  first  acquires  freedom  and  skill  of  haAd, 
he  can,  at  will,  apply  it  to  sdl.  forms,  large  or  small. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  fiMsilitate  materially  any  other  bnuieh  of 
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Mtraetion  f  —  I  think  it  facilitates  the  study  of  geography  and  of  all  geometrical 
Btadies.    A  good  eye  is  eeaential  to  the  memory  of  geography  and  topography. 

(15)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  artsf — Un- 
doabtedly.  It  enables  the  artisan  to  design  new  patterns,  &^, ,  to  catch  more  readily 
th<we  dengned  by  others,  and  to  shadow  forth  again  what  he  has  seen. 

(16)  Would  it  be  of  adyantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  oc- 
espstion,  to  learn  to  draw?  —  Unquestionably. 

(17)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours 
ft  week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  f  —  I  should  think 
not.  I  do  not  see  how  the  pupils  have  made  the  proficiency  which  they  have  made 
in  the  limited  time  afforded.  In  the  school  in  which  I  was  educated  we  all  drew  two 
honna  day  for  three  years  at  off-hand  drawing  (the  Imperial  Academy  of  Engineers 
at  Tieuna). 

(18)  -If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
poaed  by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school  learn  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  mechancio  artsf  —  He  can. 

(19)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand 
diawing  T  —  They  exhibit  very  surpiising  proficiency  for  the  time  given  to  the  sub- 
ject 

(20)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  T  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
Tions  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  f — They  could  nofc. 

(22)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
▼eek  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  probably  have  become 
BO  fax  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of 
life  T— I  should  think  they  would.    Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

(23)  In  what  manner  did  yon  yourself  learn  drawing  f  —  In  the  school  in  which  I 
was  educated  (the  Imperial  Academy  of  Engineers  of  Vienna)  we  first  copied  from 
patterns,  beginning  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  forms,  and  going  on  to 
thoae  which  were  more  complicated  and  difficult  till  we  had  acquired  entire  freedom 
of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  in  seeing  and  delineating  the  outlines  of  objects.  We 
then  drew  fiom  models,  and  were  instructed  in  drawing  perspecti  vely  off-  hand.  When 
we  had  become  expert  in  this,  after  the  third  year,  we  studied  the  theory  and  practice 
of  geometrical  perspective. 

(24)  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  knowing  the  manner  in  which  drawing 
is  generally  taught  t  —  I  know  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  in  Austria,  in  Oer- 
many,  and  Italy,  and  it  is  very  similar  to  the  one  taught  by  Mr.  Peale ;  nay,  I  should 
call  his  method  an  improvement  the  introduction  of  which  would  be  desirable  in  our 
■ehools. 

(i5)  What  is  the  method  in  which  drawing  is  generally  taught  T  —  It  is  everywhere 
taught  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  First,  by  copying  patterns;  secondly,  by 
drawing  from  models;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  instruments  in  its  application  to  mil- 
itary and  civ'il  engineering,  fortification,  architecture,  topography,  carpentry,  ma- 
chine drawing,  dbo. 

(26)  Wherein  does  Mr.  Peale's  system  diffbr  from  the  system  generally  practised  f  — 
Chiefly  in  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  its  details. 

(27)  Is  the  theory  and  practice  of  geometric  perspective  generally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  department  of  drawing  or  to  that  of  mathematics  f  —  It  is  always 
considered  a  branch  of  mathematics,  and  taught  by  the  mathematical  professor  and 
not  by  the  professor  of  drawing. 

(28)  Does  geometric  perspective  generally  precede  or  follow  drawing  by  the  eye  and 
baadt  —  Boys  who  study  drawing  are  generally,  and  may  be  always,  expert  off-hand 
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draaghtsmen  before  thej  are  of  snfflcient  age  or  hare  made  sufficient  progteas  in 
mathematical  studies  to  be  able  to  nndentand  the  theory  of  geometrio  perefpectirci. 

(29)  Should  machine  drawing  be  oousidored  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  a0  a 
mere  application  of  general  principles  f  —  Machine  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous applications  of  the  art  of  drawing. 

K     ^^  OFIXIOH  OF  MS.  MOBBIB. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments?— By  all  means  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  firom 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  t — I  should  think  it  better  to  begin  with  copy- 
ing patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forme  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves  T — The  learner  should  begin 
with  straight  lines ;  then  learn  to  draw  the  outline  of  various  plane  surfaces,  sqnares, 
triangles,  circles,  &o,,  afterwards  more  complex  forms,  such  as  are  usually  given  in 
drawing  books  and  patterns,  and,  lastly,  draw  from  models. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  drawf — The  most  impor- 
tant, in  fact  indispensable,  acquirements  for  the  draughtsman  are  to  be  able  to 
Judge  accurately  by  the  eye  of  the  forms  of  objects  and  to  command  the  hand  with 
freedom  and  ease. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale^s  Graphics,  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  f — I  think  Mr. 
Peale's  book  well  calculated  to  secure  these  important  objects. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand?— It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  f — It  does.  Indeed,  drawing  fh)m  models  is  all  impor- 
tant  after  the  pupil  has  gained  a  certain  stage  of  progress  in  thd  art.  But  it  should 
not  be  attempted  too  soon;  not  till  after  the  eye  and  hand  are  partially  trained  by 
copying  from  patterns. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  from  patterns? — It  would 
not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
alone  f — It  cannot,  as  I  have  found  to  my  coat  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  Strickland  as  a  student  of  architecture,  I  had  a  fellow  student  who 
entered  at  the  same  time  with  me  and  enjoyed  in  all  respects  the  same  advantages,  and 
we  went  through  the  same  course  of  studies,  making  all  sorts  and  almost  any  quantity 
of  architectural  drawings.  But  there  was,  and  there  is,  about  his  work  a  freedom  and 
finish  which  I  could  never  reach,  and  which  I  always  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  learned  off-hand  drawing  before  sitting  down  to  rule  and  compasses. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
man f — He  is.  I  experience  difficulties  every  day  in  consequence  of  not  having  com- 
menced drawing  in  tliis  way. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  £ms11- 
ity  in  afterwards  drawing  with  instmmentsf — He  does,  as  is  shown  by  the  inatanoe 
I  have  already  given. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  f — I 
think  it  does. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  wiitingf — I 
think  they  might  be  connected  with  great  advantage.  I  have  long  considered  wilt- 
ing as  only  one  form  of  drawing. 
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(14)  Does  leamlDg  to  dnw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  meohanio  arte  t— I  think 
there  ia  no  mechanic  or  artiaan  who  would  not  be  benefited  by  learning  to  draw. 

(15)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  eveiy  young  person,  whatever  bis  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  drawf — It  would. 

(16)  la  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
▼eek)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other  branch 
of  drawing  than  pencil  drawings  from  patterns  and  models  f — I  diould  think  the  time 
specified  quite  little  enough  to  teach  well  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  firam  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
poied  by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  applioa- 
tion  to  the  various  mechanic  arts  f — He  can. 

(18)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing f— They  do,  most  decidedly. 

(19)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
plee  of  drawing  f — They  could  not. 

(80)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
Tioss  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  t — They  could  not. 

(81)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a  week 
for  a  year  to  come,  wUl  they,  by  the  end  of  that  tune,  probably  have  become  so  far 
proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  f— I 
think  so.  Judging  of  what  they  will  do  by  what  they  have  done. 

(S2)  In  what  manner  did  you  yourself  learn  drawing  t  •  I  commenced  drawing  with 
instraments,  and  have  never  got  over  the  bad  effects  of  it. 

OFDUOH  OF  MK.  MBBBICK. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
iottromentsT — By  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  firom 
models  or  with  drawing  £rom  patterns  f — From  patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
fonnsor  with  straight  lines  and  geometrical  curves  f — The  pupil,  of  course,  should 
begin  with  straight  lines  and  the  simplest  forms. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  f— First,  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  seeing  correctly,  and,  secondly,  to  get  expertness  of  hand  in  copying 
what  you  see. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale^s  Graphics,  adapted  to  facili- 
tste  the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  f — I  think  it  is; 
it  itrnck  me  so  when  it  was  first  published,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  many  others 
express  the  same  opinion, 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  fiMility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  t — It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  f — Unquestionably. 

(6)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tsinty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  T — I  think  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
ilonet— Certainly  not. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  snd  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman  T — 
He  is. 

(U)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments f --Unquestionably. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  f — 
It  does. 
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(13)  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  — 
I  think  they  may  be  connected  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

(15)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  T — In  my 
own  business  it  is  of  incalcalable  importance.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  did  not  myself  learn  to  draw  when  yonng.  I  feel  its  importance  every 
day  in  my  own  business,  and  see  it  in  that  of  others. 

(16)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  yonng  person,  whatever  his  intended  occn- 
pation,  to  learn  to  draw  T — Unquestionably. 

(17)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hoom  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  adrantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  t — I  think  it  is 
not;  but  this  system  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  commenced  in  the  primary  schools, 
BO  that  these  pupils  may  be  prepared  to  receive  higher  instruction  in  the  highachooL 

(18)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  mechanic  artsf-— Certainly. 

(19)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  ofiT-hand  draw- 
ing f — I  think  they  exhibit  very  great  proficiency. 

(20)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  T — They  could  not. 

(81)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  f — They  could  not. 

(22)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come  will  they,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  probably  hare  beoome  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  T — 

I  should  think  they  would,  certainly. 

•  •••••  • 

(29)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles? —Machine  drawing  is  a  mere  appUoation  of  the 
general  principles  of  drawing. 

oranoK  ov  mb.  lown. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  oonunence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments f — It  should  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye, 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  t — It  should  commence  with  drawing  from 
patterns;  to  begin  at  once  with  models  would  be  too  difficult 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curvesf  — To  attain  facility  in 
drawing  it  is  necessary  to  go  step  by  step.  Therefore  I  should  say  by  all  means  begin 
with  straight  lines  and  simple  forms  and  take  the  more  complex  afterwards. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  f  -~  Freedom  of  hand 
and  accuracy  of  eye.  When  a  person  has  acquired  these  he  has  acquired  everything 
almost  that  is  necessary  to  draw  well. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  handt — I  think  it  is.  I 
have  experienced  benefit  from  it  myself. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  handt— -I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 
In  my  estimation  this  kind  of  practice  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  qf  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand? — It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  hand  and  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  T  —  I  think  not.  If 
not  absolutely  essential,  it  would  at  least  be  highly  useful  to  train  both  the  eye  and 
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ihe  band  by  previously  drawiog  from  pattenm.  It  would  be  attemptiog  too  much  at 
onee  to  proceed  to  the  models  at  first,  and  tbe  pupil  having  an  nntntored  eye,  a  hand 
mnkilM  and  under  imperfect  control,  would  probably  be  discouraged  by  difficulties 
It  tiie  ovtsety  whereas  had  he  previously  acquired  some  skill  and  practice  by  copying 
dnwiDgs,  his  progress  would  be  facilitated  and  his  suoeees  rendered  more  speedy  and 
certsin. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
akme?^  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  instruments  cramps  the  hand, 
and,  by  leading  the  eye  to  trust  to  measurement  alone,  its  proper  cultivation  is  en- 
taiely  neglected. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
mas  T~  Certainly  he  is.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  person  ever  becomes  a 
petfect  and  finished  draughtsman  who  begins  by  drawing  with  instruments. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facil- 
ity in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  ?  —  Very  great. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  f — As 
vritiogis  only  one  form  of  drawing,  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  and  hand  must  fkciH- 
itate  learning  to  write. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing  f  — 
I  thiok  they  might  be  connected  with  great  advantage. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  artst  —  In 
some  arts  it  is  indispensable,  and  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  all. 

(15)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  ooou- 
patioo,  to  learn  to  draw  f  —  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

(16)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours 
a  week)  solBcient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
Viaocbes  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  f  —  I  think  not. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
poeed  by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  mechanic  arto  f  —  He  can. 

(16)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  presented  evince  any  proficiency  in  oif-hand  draw- 
injT— They  do. 

(19)  Coald  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
plee  of  drawing  t  —  They  could  not. 

(90)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
▼ioQs  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  f  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  so 
^profieient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arte  of  life  t — 

Itbinktheywfll. 

•  ••••»• 

(S9)  Should  maehine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles  t —  Machine  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  many  appli- 
cations of  the  general  principles  of  drawing. 

onnox  OF  mb.  m 'xubtbii. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
■ttnmentsf  — -With  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(3)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
nodela  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  f  —  With  drawing  from  patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
A^nna  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  corves  f  —  With  straight  lines. 

W  What  aie  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  T  —  Accuracy  of  eye 
ttd  freedom  of  hand. 
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(5)  Is  the  progrewion  of  ezeroiMt  as  giyen  in  Peale's  Graphios  adapted  to  &eilitate 
the  pupil  in  aGqaiiing-this  aoonracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  f  ^  It  ia.  Aa  meh 
I  have  reoommended  it  to  all  my  aoqoaintanoe  ever  unoe  ite  publication, 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  reoommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  £Mility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  f  —  It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  handf — It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  f  —  It  would  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquked  by  drawing  with  instmmenta 
alone  f  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  practice  in  beooming  an  expert  draughts- 
man t  —  He  wiU  be  apt  to  become  stiff  and  cramped. 

(11)  Doee  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  £acility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  t  —  Most  decidedly. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  f  —  It 
does. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing  t  — 
I  think  very  well  of  it. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  artsf  —  It 
does.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  report  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  the 
reason  the  French  excel  the  English  in  the  manufacturing  of  fancy  articles  is  that  in 
France  nearly  all  the  workmen  are  taught  off-hand  drawing  and  are  able  to  design 
new  and  original  patterns. 

(15)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  oocu- 
pation,  to  learn  to  draw  f — It  would. 

(16)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  f — I  should  think 
not,  unless  pupils  are  taught  the  elements  of  drawing  in  the  lower  schools  before  com- 
ing to  the  high  school. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  BIr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  application  to 
the  various  mechanic  arts  f  —  Most  decidedly. 

(18)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing f — Undoubtedly. 

(19)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  drawing  f — They  could  not. 

(90)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  previ- 
ous trainlDg  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  f  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they,  by  the  end  ot  that  time,  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  lifef  -~ 
I  think  they  would. 

Following  are  the  opinions  of  various  professors  in  the  high  school : 

orarioH  ov  me.  kbkdall. 

(1)  In  teaching  the  theory  of  perspective,  do  you  experience  any  facility  frx>m  the 
class  having  previously  learned  off-hand  drawing  from  Mr.  Pealef — Very  great 
They  understand  more  readily  and  retain  more  accurately  the  demonstrations  which 
are  given,  and  are  able  to  execute  the  drawings  with  the  instruments  with  greater 
freedom  and  fimsb. 
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(1)  Did  yon  teaoh  geometry  and  trigonometry  before  Mr.  Peale'a  appointment  to 
th«  high  school  T — I  did. 

(2)  Bo  yon  experience  any  decided  facility  in  teaching  theee  and  kindred  branches 
lixiee  his  appointment  and  in  consequence  of  hia  instractionsf — I  do.  The  boys  are 
mnch  more  expert  in  drawing  mathematical  figures  on  the  board  and  seem  to  under- 
itand  them  more  perfectly  when  drawn. 

onnoir  of  mb.  ikaxul 

(1)  Do  you  exparienee  any  facility  in  teaching  meobanios  in  the  Jbdgh  school  in  oon- 
nqiieDce  of  Mr.  Peale's  instructions  t — I  have  not  been  long  in  the  school  and  do  not 
know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  it,  but  I  have  certainly  found  the  classes  that  come 
to  me  (A  and  B)  manifest  a  readiness  in  comprehending  and  an  expertnees  in  execut- 
ing oompUeated  and  difficult  diagrams  that  I  have  never  seen  in  a  class  eUewhere. 
And  this  readiness  facilitates  very  much  their  progress  in  the  branches  which  they 
Rtndy  with  me. 

OPXmOS  OF  MB.  BiGKBa. 

(1)  Have  you  taught  writing  elsewhere  than  in  the  high  school  t  —  I  have. 

(2)  Have  you  experienced  any  facility  in  teaching  writing  at  the  high  school  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Peale's  instructionB  in  drawing  f  —  Very  great 

(3)  Do  the  pupils  learn  more  readily  than  pupils  in  other  schools  who  have  not 
learned  to  draw  f  —  They  do. 

(4)  When  you  first  commenced  teaching  writing  in  the  high  school  did  you  find  any 
diifeienee  in  the  improvement  of  the  classes  that  you  taught  t  —  I  did. 

(5)  Which  classes  improved  most  under  your  instmctioni  those  which  had  been 
longpst  under  Mr.  Peale  or  tiioee  which  had  been  least  time  with  him  t  —  Those  who 
bad  been  longest  with  Mr.  Peale  made  five  times  the  improvement  of  the  others. 

(6)  Was  this  diilbrence  very  striking  f  —  It  was. 

(7)  Did  it  occasion  comment  at  the  time  t  —  It  did. 

(8)  When  the  classes  had  all  been  under  your  instructions  one  term,  what  propor- 
tion of  Division  A  who  had  been  longest  with  Mr.  Peale  executed  specimens  of  writing 
that  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  exhibited  at  the  examination  f  -~  Four-fifths. 

(9)  What  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  the  least  time  with  Mr.  Peale  had 
Bpecimens  worthy  of  being  shown  at  the  examination  t  —  One-twentieth. 

(10)  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  longer  a  class  has  been  with  Mr.  Peale  the  more 
rapid  is  its  progress  T  —  I  do. 

(11)  Have  you  modified  in  any  respect  your  method  of  teaching  writing  in  conae- 
qnence  of  suggestions  from  Mr  Peale  T  —  I  have  changed  almost  my  whole  manner  of 
teaching  writing  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Peale's  saggestions  and  find  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it.  I  could  not  have  taught  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  with  the  same 
ueoesB  but  for  Mr.  Peale's  assistance  and  suggestions. 

onxnni  of  icb.  fbost. 

(1)  Do  the  written  exercises  in  composition  of  all  the  boys  pass  through  your 
bandaf — They  do. 

(2)  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  writing  in  the  school  previous  to  Mr. 
Peale^a  appointment  t — It  was  miserably  bad ;  the  compositions  were  hardly  legible. 

(3)  After  Mr.  Peale's  appointment  and  before  Mr.  Becker's  did  you  perceive  any 
difference  in  the  writing  f — I  did  perceive  the  most  marked  difference.  The  improve* 
ment  was  immediate  and  general  and  has  been  steadily  increaaing  every  time  since. 

(4)  Was  this  improvement  noticed  by  you  i^t  the  time  T — It  was. 

(5)  Was  writing  specifically  taught  in  the  school  at  the  time  this  improvement  took 
placet— It  was  not. 
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(6)  To  what,  then,  do  yon  attribute  the  change  f— To  the  instractioDS  which  the 
boys  received  from  Mr.  Peale,  wbich  enabled  them  to  do  well  anything  which  required 
ease  and  freedom  of  hand. 

(7)  Have  you,  in  your  own  private  school  and  elsewhere,  had  pupils  in  classes 
under  the  care  of  a  writing  roaster  T — I  have. 

(8)  Do  you  think  the  clashes  under  Mr.  Becker  improve  more,  for  the  time  which 
they  have,  than  classes  which  you  have  seen  elsewhere  f — I  do. 

OmnOH  OF  MB.  HABT  (PBIHC1PAL  OF  TBS  SCHOOL). 

(1)  Have  you  ever,  in  private  schools,  seen  writing  taught  f — I  have. 

(2)  Do  you  observe  in  the  classes  in  the  high  school  under  Mr.  Becker  more  rapid 
improvement  in  writing  than  classes  elsewhere  who  were  not  instructed  in  off-hand 
drawing  f  —  I  do.  In  the  school  of  which  I  was  the  principal  in  Princeton  [  the  Edge- 
hill  School],  40  boys  two  hours  a  day  with  Mr.  Becker's  partner  made  less  progress  in 
writing  than  the  360  boys  of  the  high  school  now  do,  Mr.  Becker  giving  only  13  hours 
a  week  to  the  whole  of  them. 

(3)  How  does  the  writing  of  the  boys  in  the  high  school  compare  with  that  of  boys 
in  schools  elsewhere  f  —  I  have  never  seen  a  school  in  which  the  mass  of  the  writing 
was  as  good  as  it  is  here.  When  I  was  first  introduced  into  the  school  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  excellence,  having  never  before  seen  writing  and  drawing  con- 
nected^ knowing  how  little  time  is  given  in  the  school  to  writing  by  itself,  and  know- 
ing also  that  the  specimens  of  their  writing,  when  they  are  examined  for  admission, 
are  generally  very  poor. 

(4)  What  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  writing  in  other  schools  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  f  — In  my  own  school  at  Princeton,  which  consisted  of  boys  in  about 
the  same  sti^e  of  progress  as  the  boys  of  the  high  school,  one  hour  a  day  was  given 
to  writing  by  all  the  pupils  at  an  expense  of  9200  for  every  40  boys,  or,  in  other  words, 
|5  per  annum  for  each  pupiL 

(5)  Is  Mr.  Peale  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  high  school  f — I  have 
never  seen  a  young  man  of  twenty  more  punctual,  zealous,  patient,  and  laborious.  I 
have  often  wondered  to  see  a  man  of  his  distinction  as  an  artist  as  well  as  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  making  such  exertions  and  submitting  to  such  vexations  as  are  uecessft> 
rily  incident  upon  his  situation  in  the  school. 

opnnox  OF  m a.  bachs  (fobkbb  vsancarAiA, 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
instruments  f —  Both  theory  and  experience  show  that  instruction  should  begin  by 
drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  t  —  The  difficulties  of  the  beginner  are  in- 
creased by  putting  models  before  him  at  the  outset. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves  f — Certainly  by  begin- 
ning with  straight  lines  and  simple  curves. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  drawt — To  train  the  eye 
to  the  accurate  appreciation  of  forms  and  the  hand  to  the  accurate  and  ready  imita- 
tion of  them. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  iVeedom  of  hand  f  — The  progres- 
sion of  exercises  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  studied ;  the  details  have  a  pei^ 
fection  which  I  have  not  seen  in  other  systems. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and.  diminishing  drawings,  ss  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  ai\d  hsndf — It  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  Mr.  Peale's  course. 
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(7)  Does  the  mibseqnent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  fiicilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  f  —  It  is  essential  to  a  complete  conise ;  when  the  eye 
sod  hand  are  trained,  the  difficnities  of  perspectiye  may  be  easily  overcome. 

(b)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  mnch  ease  and  cer^ 
tainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  T — The  more  philo- 
•ophical  mode  appears  to  be  to  begin  by  drawing  first  from  patterns. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instrn- 
menu  alone  f — It  cannot.  On  the  contrary,  the  reliance  which  it  begets  npon  the 
scale  and  dividers  and  the  ruler  and  triangle  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  acquire  facility  in*idrawing  by  the  eye  and  without  instruments. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instrument«  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progrese^in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman  t— 
He  18,  for  the  reason  Just  stated.    The  fact  is  proved  by  experience. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  fa- 
dlity  in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  t  —  Undoubtedly,  great  facility. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  ?— 
Tbe  principles  of  form  and  proportion  involved  in  writing  and  drawing  are  the 
itme.  The  infiuence  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  upon  facility  in  acquiring  a  good 
biDdwriting  is  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  examined  the  subject. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  writing  and  drawing  t  — 
Writing  is  an  application  of  the  general  principles  of  drawing,  requiring  merely  a 
peculiar  practice  of  hand,  in  addition  to  readiness  in  recognixing  and  imitating 
fonna. 

(14)  What  opportunities  have  yon  had  of  observing  the  manner  of  teaching  writing 
elsewhere  t  —  I  have  examined  closely  the  modes  of  teaching  in  the  best  schools  at 
borne  and  abroad. 

(15)  What  waa  the  result  of  your  observation  f — That  where  writing  was  connected 
with  drawing,  as  it  is  imperfectly  in  the  system  of  Pestaloszi,  the  best  results  were 
pndneed.  To  shorten  the  time  of  teaching  writing  in  some  of  the  schools  which  I 
Tinted  in  Europe,  the  pupils  were  made  to  begin  with  small  hand,  and  with  tbe  worst 
malts.  The  eye  is  not  trained  to  Judge  of  forms  on  a  proper  scale,  small  imperfec* 
tions  esoapiog  detection  in  small  letters.  Neither  is  the  hand  trained  to  freedom  of 
tctum.  It  would  require  much  space  to  bring  out  satisfactorily  the  results  of  my  ob- 
Krration  upon  this  point,  but  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand  I  have 
given  them  in  the  first  lines  of  my  statement.  These  opinions  were  formed  before  I 
vae  particularly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peale  or  his  system  of  graphics. 

(16)  la  Mr.  Peale's  method  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing  a  discovery  in  the 
Kienoe  of  education  t  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Peale,  but 
it  had  before  been  promulgated  by  Pestalozzi. 

(17)  What  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi  in  regard  to  this  subject  T  —  Language, 
onmber,  and  form  were  the  three  great  divisions  under  which  Pestalozzi  endeavored 
to  group  elementary  knowledge.  Drawing  and  writing  were  necessarily  classed  to- 
gether in  his  system. 

(18)  What  weight  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi  T — Yery  great.  He  is  one  of 
^  liighest  authorities  in  matters  of  education. 

(Id)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  materially  any  other  branch  of  in- 
itnictioaf — Many;  geography,  especially,  among  the  elementary  branches;  mathe- 
ratios  and  its  application ;  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  natural 
luitory. 

('^)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  f  ~The 
nperioiity  of  particular  nations  in  certain  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  been 
traced  to  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  drawing.  It  is  a  tool  of  universal  applica- 
tion. 

(21)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to«every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  ocou- 
pttion,  to  learn  to  draw  f — I  think  that  it  would.    The  improvement  of  the  senses 
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should  be  one  of  the  objeote  of  edaoAtioii.    To  xecoxnisey  to  Judge  of;  and  to  imitate 
forms,  is  a  sooree  of  pleasure  and  often  of  profit. 

(22)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  sobool  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  ooorse  of  instmotion  advantageonsly  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models? — 1  doubt 
whether  it  is,  but  the  experience  upon  this  point  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question.  If  the  pupil  came  to  the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  oi  draw- 
ing, its  applications  would  form  the  fitting  subjects  of  the  high  school  oonrse. 

(23)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he  without  difficulty  after  leaving  school  leam  its  applica- 
tion to  the  yarious  mechanic  arts? — Certainly. 

(24)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  oif-hand  draw- 
ing?— Bemarkable  proficiency  for  the  time  during  which  the  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction. 

(25)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  f — They  could  not. 

(26)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  liAoility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns? —Certainly  not.  The 
pupils  have  not  had  to  think  of  the  mode  of  making  the  lines,  but  only  of  their  direo* 
tions  and  proportions. 

(27)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  leasons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  u>  the  various  arts  of  life  ?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

(28)  In  what  manner  did  you,  yourself,  leam  drawing? — I  was  instructed  at  West 
Point.  We  drew  from  patterns.  The  difficulties  which  I  encountered  from  the  want 
of  such  instruction  as  Mr.  Peale  gives  are  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

(29)  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  knowing  the  manner  in  which  drawing 
is  taught  generally? — The  opportunity  of  examining  many  schools  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(30)  What  is  the  method  in  which  drawing  is  generally  taught? —In  a  subject  so 
generally  taught  by  so  many  persons  and  for  so  long  a  time,  the  methods  are,  of 
course,  various.  The  prevailing  mode  is  by  drawing  from  patterns,  especially  in 
schools  where  drawing  is  intended  as  a  branch  of  general  education. 

(31)  Wherein  does  Mr.  Peale's  system  differ  from  the  system  generally  practised  ? — In 
the  clear  statement  of  principles,  the  careful  establishment  of  the  elementary  basis, 
and  the  gradually  progressive  steps.  I  have  remarked  that  the  different  improvements 
which  I  saw  abroad  had  been  recognised  by  Mr.  Peale  in  his  study  of  the  sul^ect  and 
were  to  be  found  in  his  Graphics. 

(;)2)  Is  the  theory  and  practice  of  geometric  perspective  generally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  drawing  or  to  that  of  mathematics  ?  —  Always  to  the 
department  of  mathematics. 

(33)  Does  geometric  perbpective  generally  precede  or  follow  drawing  by  the  eye  and 
hand  ? — The  practice  varies,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  results,  I  am  satisfied  that 
elementary  drawing  shoald  come  first. 

(34)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles  ?  —  Merely  an  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  drawing. 

(3&)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Peale  as  an  instruc- 
tor ?  —  I  have  never  seen  a  more  assiduous  or  more  faithful  instructor  than  Mr.  Peale. 

(36)  Do  men  who  are  advanced  in  life  before  beginning  to  teach  easily  change  their 
habits  and  acquire  readily  skill  in  teaching  T  —  Such  examples  of  success  are  very 
rare. 

(37)  Do  artists  and  men  of  genius  readily  submit  to  the  confinement  and  vexations 
incident  upon  teaching  mixed  classes  ?  —  Seldom. 
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(38)  Did  yon,  while  principal  of  the  school,  oheerve  Id  Mr.  Peale  anything  worthy 
of  lemark  in  this  respect  f  —  Bir.  Peale's  system  embodying  the  best  features  of  the 
YftrioQs  methods  I  had  examined,  I  was  anxious  to  have  it  introdnoed  into  the  high 
school,  supposing  that  Mr.  Peale  would  be  able  to  train  up  some  one  to  teach  the  sys- 
tem. I  oertAinly  thought  that  the  difficulties  of  teaching  large  classes  and  of  their 
diflcipline  and  the  never  ending  petty  vexations  of  the  school  room  would  finally  dis- 
goBt  sn  artist  of  warm  temperament  who  encountered  them  late  in  life.  I  did  not 
rappoae  that  the  zeal  of  the  inventor  would  be  proof  against  the  drudgery  of  putting 
the  details  of  his  system  into  every-day  operation.  I  consider  Mr.  Peale's  success  as 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance — due  to  a  steadiness  of  ptirpose,  closeness  of  observa- 
tion, and  scrupulous  fidelity  of  character  which  very  few  men  possess. 

(39)  Did  you,  while  principal  of  the  school^  observe  any  benefit  in  other  depart- 
ments derived  &om  the  iustruction  In  Mr.  Peale's  department  f  — The  writing  of  the 
popils  when  I  took  charge  of  the  high  school  was  very  bad.  Soon  after  the  introdno- 
tioD  of  Mr.  Peale  as  a  teacher,  my  attention  wi»  called  to  a  manifest  improvement 
in  the  handwriting,  as  shown  in  the  exercises  in  tihe  belles  lettres  department.  I 
caosed  a  set  of  written  exercises  to  be  marked  and  compared  with  the  marks  for  pen- 
naoship  of  the  same  persons  just  after  admission  to  the  school.  There  was  a  decided 
gain.  This  waa  before  direct  instruction  had  been  given  in  writing.  The  time  oame 
when  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Peale,  and  Mr.  Becker  was  introduced.  In  six  months  twenty  boys  out  of 
twenty-five  in  the  first  division  produced  good  specimens  of  penmanship,  while  but 
Ihne  out  of  sixty  in  the  lowest  division  produced  results  worthy  of  exhibition.  The 
diTisions  had  been  nearly  the  same  number  of  hours  under  Mr.  Becker's  charge,  but 
the  training  under  Mr.  Peale  had  given  the  elder  ones  the  accuracy  of  eye  and  readi- 
neas  of  hand  necessary  for  writing.  The  drawing  of  figures  in  the  mathematical  de- 
partment was  much  improved,  and  the  style  of  the  school  records  totally  changed. 
For  buflineas  purposes  the  education  of  these  boys  is  increased  very  much  in  value  by 
the  eouTse  of  drawing  and  writing. 

(40)  Have  you  ever  heard  from  artists,  and  men  of  other  professions  qualified  to 
judge,  any  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Peale^s  system  f  —  Frequently;  I 
hsTe  heard  artiats,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  others  well  qualified  to  Judge,  speak  of 
Mr.  Peale's  system  in  very  high  terms. 

The  following  is  the  formal  report  made  by  these  gentlemen  to  the 
cofflfflittee  of  the  controllers : 

7»  (h€  commiUde  tqppohUed  hff  tke  wnirollerB  of  theptibUo  schooh  of  the  first 
dittriet  of  Fmmgfflvomia  to  invettigaU  iko  vMiriU  of  Ftofeioor  Pealt^i  syotooi  of  fraphiee : 
Fioni  an  examination  of  the  drawings  by  the  seholars  of  the  high  school  which  we 
hare  made  at  your  request,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  efiloacy  of  Prolbssnr  Peale's 
couae  of  instruction,  as  developed  in  his  publication  entitled  ''Qraphice,''  which, 
commencing  with  simple  and  regular  lines,  advances  gradually  into  the  more  com- 
plex and  irregular,  so  as  to  render  every  known  principle  in  elementary  drawing  in- 
telligible to  the  attentive  student ;  the  eye  and  hand  being  thus  trained  to  accuracy, 
practise  and  facility  are  further  obtained  by  copying  from  drawings  and  prints ;  and 
^BpeciaUy  by  drawing  them  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  which  confirms  and  famil- 
iarixes  the  principles  previously  taught,  and  prepares  the  student  for  drawing  fh>m 
•olid  objects  and  the  study  of  perspective  by  the  eye  and  by  geometric  rules.  We 
hare  also  examined  the  pencil  drawings  of  the  same  scholars  executed  off-hand  by  the 
^ye  akme^  without  instruments  or  measuring,  from  objects  in  relief,  and  pronounoe 
them  aatisfaotoEy  evidences  of  the  correct  and  useful  tendency  of  their  course  of  study ; 
ttd,  fiaaUy,  that  the  system  of  graphics,  as  carried  Into  practice  in  the  Central  High 
School,  is  well  oftlcolated  to  form  a  part  of  public  education  preparatory  to  writing 
ttil  other  branches  of  study,  and  useftil  in  every  situation  in  life. 
i'BiLABELPHiA,  Fd^ntary  8, 1843. 
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Signed  by  John  S.  Hart,  prinoipal  of  the  Central  High  School ;  Alex  D.  Bache, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  UniTersiiy  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas 
Sally,  artist;  Samuel  Y.  Merrick,  and  J.  Henry  Towne,  civil  engineers ;  CharleeMoer- 
^$i  captain  of  engineers  in  the  Austrian  army ;  William  Yogdes  and  £.  Otis  Kendall, 
professors  of  mathematics ;  John  T.  Frazer,  professor  of  natural  philosophy;  £11  wood 
Morris,  ciyil  engineer;  George  S.  Becker,  professor  of  writing;  and  James  McMur- 
trie. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowle,  many  of  whose  desirable  reforms  sur- 
vived to  the  great  advantage  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  although  for 
a  time  all  his  work  seemed  to  be  overthrown,  so  with  the  works  of 
this  artist  whose  personal  efforts  had  been  so  craelly  thwarted.  A  hand- 
book prepared  by  him  and  copyrighted  in  1845  ^  was  used  in  some  of 
the  pablic  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  retains  in 
some  form  a  place  in  the  schools.  February  21, 1843,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  ^^  the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  first  district  of 
Pennsylvania,'^  presumably  upon  the  reporfc  made  February  8  by  the 
experts  whom  they  had  called  on  to  testify  as  to  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  resolutions  express  approval  of  the  system,  recommend 
the  continuance  of  similar  instruction,  and  give  thanks  to  Mr.  Peale,on 
the  part  of  the  board,  and  of  the  community,  ''for  his  zealous  efforts 
tending  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion." * 

We  have  seen  that  in  Boston  and  in  Philadelphia  attempts  had  been 
made  long  prior  to  1870  to  introduce  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  how,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  school  authorities 
and  the  indifference'  of  the  public,  such  attempts  were  thwarted.  A 
similar  experience  befell  a  like  attempt  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  To  one 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  what  might  have  been  but  for  the  stupidity 
of  unknown  ignorant  school  officials  some  thirty  years  before,  it  was 
somewhat  pitiful  to  look  upon  the  display  of  "drawings"  made  at  the 
Centennial  by  the  schools  of  Baltimore.  It  was  painfully  evident  that 
the  only  idea  in  most  of  these  schools  in  regard  to  drawing  was  the 
making  of  pictures,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  occurs  when  tyros 
invade  the  province  of  the  master.  What  value  can  possibly  inhere  to 
the  feeble  attempts  of  the  child  to  rival  the  master  work  of  the  artist, 
and  what  other  result  is  possible  when  the  drawing  taught  in  the  school 
is  picture  making t 

BABLY  SUOOESSFUL  INTEODUOTION  OP  DRAWING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 

BALTIMOBE. 

In  1848  and  1849,  there  was  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Baltimore  a 
teacher  of  drawing  who  taught  the  subject  as  a  science  and  not  as  pict- 

*  Graphics,  the  art  of  accurate  delineation,  a  system  of  school  exercise  for  the  edocft- 
tion  of  the  eye  and  the  training  of  the  hand,  as  auxiliary  to  writing,  geography,  aad 
drawing.  By  Bembrandt  Peale.  Try.  '' Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  in- 
dustry." Philadelphia  :E.C.&  J.  Biddle,  No.  39  South  Fourth  street.  1654.  lU.  41 
plates,    pp.  132. 

•  For  extracts  from  Mr.  Peale's  work,  see  Appendix  A,  Part  I-j  OOqIc 
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ore  making.   Based  on  geometry,  bis  progressive  studies  proceeded  sys- 
tematically, and  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils  was  most  striking. 

This  work  by  chance  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  present  writer, 
and  made  a  lasting  impression,  which  was  vividly  recalled  when  Walter 
Smith's  system  of  drawing  was  examined,  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  two  systems  were  found  to  be  practically  identical.  The  inter- 
est was  greatly  heightened  when  afterwards  it  was  learned  that  a  text 
book,  prepared  by  the  gentleman  who  had  taught  drawing  in  the  Balti- 
more high  school,  had  been,  as  long  ago  as  about  1852,  introduced  as  a 
text  book  into  <^  the  department  of  art  of  the  Government  School  of  De- 
sign of  Great  Britain,"  and  that  it  still  remained  in  use,  so  that  it  was 
DO  mireasonable  supposition  that  Walter  Smith  in  using  this  text  book 
had  himself  been  traified,  while  attending  the  Government  art  schools 
of  Marlborough  House  or  of  South  Kensington,  in  the  very  system 
taoght  by  the  Baltimore  teacher  with  such  success. 

HOW  INDTJ8TBIAL    EDUCATION  IN  BALTIMOBE  WAS   BXTABDED  FOB 

TWENTY  YEABS. 

After  teaching  in  the  high  school  for  one  or  two  years  this  teacher 
▼as  dismissed,  because  forsooth  some  member  of  the  committee,  who 
was  utterly  ignorant  about  any  form  of  art,  had  some  favorite,  equally 
guiltless  of  any  ability  to  teach  industrial  drawing,  whom  he  wished  em- 
ployed ;  rational  drawing  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things, 
picture  making  was  encouraged,  and  the  school  children  of  Baltimore 
for  the  next  twenty  years  were  deprived  of  the  very  opportunity  Eng- 
land has  taken  such  pains  to  furnish,  and  which,  twenty  years  later, 
Massachusetts  made  such  commendable  efforts  to  procure. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  after  Walter  Smith's  system  had  been  par- 
tially introduced  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  some  worthy  successors 
of  the  school  committeeman  who  did  such  brilliant  execution  about  1849, 
as  jost  related,  made  an  effort  to  cast  out  the  new  industrial  drawing 
from  the  schools  and  to  force  the  children  to  return  to  their  picture 
making,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Baltimore  American  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  movement  which  had  been  filed  with  the 
school  authorities.  This  remonstrance  was  written  in  such  vigorous 
language,  and  showed  such  thorough  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  community, 
that  the  present  writer  was  moved  to  go  at  once  to  Baltimore  to  learn 
the  name  of  and,  if  possible,  to  see  the  author.  An  interview  being  had 
through  the  couri;esy  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  then  superintendent  of  city 
Bcbools,  the  gentleman  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  former  teacher 
of  drawing  in  the  high  school,  th^  late  Mr.  William  Minifle,  a  well  known 
and  respected  citizen,  who,  as  an  author  of  text  books  on  mechanical 
drawing,  etc.,  in  general  use  by  students,  was  an  accepted  authority  on 
qaestions  of  practical  instruction  in  these  branches. 
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ADDBESSES  ON  INDUSTBIAL  ABT  EDUOATION,  BY  WILLIAM  MHOPIB. 

After  his  dismissal  from  the  high  school,  Mr.  Minifle  was  for  a  few 
years  (1862-'54)  professor  of  drawing  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the 
Maryland  Institute.  As  such  he  delivered  public  addresses.  Mr.  Mini- 
fle published  three  addresses,*  from  the  desire,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
^^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  editors  espedally,  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  this  almost  wholly  neglected  branch  of  in- 
struction into  the  systems  of  education  of  all  our  schools,  botii  public 
and  private,  the  primary  as  well  as  the  high  schools;  not  as  a  mere 
accessory  that  may  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  branches  of  education  in  connection  with  writing  and 
arithmetic,  since  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  a  very  large  number 
of  students  can  hardly  be  considered  inferior  to  those  branches.    •  •   • 

<^  To  get  good  designers  we  must  take  the  proper  means  for  educating 
them ;  and  if  we  should  make  drawing  a  branch  of  common  school  eda- 
cation,  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  who  evidenced 
superior  talent  for  the  art,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  improving  the  taste 
of  all,  we  should  create  in  many  an  appreciation  of  tlie  beautifdl,  and 
consequently  very  much  extend  the  consumption  of  art  productions. 

^*A  glance  at  the  large  statistics  of  our  importations  should  ooavince 
the  objector  that  the  cultivation  of  art  is  no  trifling  matter,  but  fraught 
with  grave  and  important  consequences  to  the  rising  generation.'' 

OOHPBBHBKSrVB  AND  ADVANCED  VIEWS    BXPBB8SBD    IN  I^HESE  AD- 

DBESSES. 

s 

These  public  utterances  were  made,  it  must  be  remembered,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  In  those  brief  lectures  Mr.  Minifle  has  condensed  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  claims  of  drawing,  both  educationally  and 
for  its  direct  relation  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  nation ; 
he  especially  refers  to  the  opening  it  offers  to  women  for  remunerative 
and  agreeable  employment. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  had  he  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  legiti- 
mate influence  in  the  community,  it  would  have  greatly  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  city ;  but  combined  ignorance  and  indifference 
form  an  awful  hinderance  to  progress,  and  one  man  can  do  but  little 
against  a  community. 

The  same  causes  that  led  to  his  x:emoval  from  the  high  school  ham- 
pered for  years  the  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institate, 
hinderances  happily  removed  within  the  past  few  years,  during  which  the 
managers  of  this  admirable  institution  have  shown  an  intelligent  com- 

*  Popular  Leotnres  on  Drawing  and  Deaigii :  delivered  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
School  of  Deeign  of  the  Maryland  Inatitate,  at  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the  aes- 
sioikg  of  1852-'53  and  1853-'54.  By  William  Minifle,  profesaor  of  drawing  in  the  school, 
author  of  a  text  book  of  mechanical  drawing  and  an  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Color. 
Baltimore.    Published  by  WilUam  Minifle,  1854.    pp.858.    Price,  20  eents. 
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prehension  of  the  needs  of  the  commnnity  and  corresponding  enterprise 
in  pro\iding  for  them. 

In  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  in  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  in- 
tellige^it  encouragement  of  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  8nx)erintendent 
of  edocation  and  principal  of  the  normal  school,  and  to  the  remarkable 
energy  shown  by  the  then  teacher  of  drawing,  Miss  Josephine  Lough, 
herself  a  pupil  of  Walter  Smith,  the  progress  shown  by  the  pupils,  ul'ter 
bat  a  single  year  of  training,  as  evinced  by  the  public  exhibition  of  their 
works  in  May,  1879,  was  most  extraordhiary,  both  in  the  character  of 
the  work  shown  by  the  scholars  and  as  showing  that  normal  school 
scholars,  fitting  to  be  teachers,  could,  without  losing  ground  in  other 
Btadies,  readily  acquire  such  knowledge  of  drawing  as  would  amply 
qualify  them  to  teach  it  in  their  schools. 

INCIDET7T  RELATING  TO  MR.  HIK1FI£. 

In  an  address  ui>on  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  the  annual  anniversary  exercises  of  the  school,  the  pres- 
ent writer  recounted  the  facts  just  recited,  dwelling  upon  the  point  that 
Baltimore  might  easily  have  anticipatodr  Boston  twenty  yenrs  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  system  of  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city  had  her  educational  authorities  but  possessed  the  requisite 
sagacity,  since  Baltimore  then  had,  in  Mr.  Minifle,  the  man  to  do  it,  and 
bad  already  seen  the  actual  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  boys'  high 
school  in  1849. 

Unknown  to  the  writer,  a  feet  which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  au- 
•lieDoe  in  the  incident,  Mr.  Minifie  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  but, 
»  owing  to  extreme  deafness,  did  not  know  of  the  reference  to  himself 
nntil  informed  of  it  after  the  close  of  the  address.  Added  years  had 
broQght  infirmities,  but  no  loss  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favorite  ideas,  and 
be  wa^  present  as  an  ex(jert  judge,  to  award  the  prizes  for  the  best 
drawings. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  MINIFIE. 

The  following  letter  was  the  outcome  of  this  pleasant  incident.  The 
^tement  herein  contained  of  the  scanty  facilities  then  existing  for  any 
art  instruction,  in  the  way  of  text  books,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Miuifie's 
first  publications,  is  a  contribution  from  an  original  and  authoritative 
Ntarce  to  this  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  art  education  in  the 
Cnited  States : 

Baltimoke,  June  2,  1879. 

MtDbar  Sir:  Pleue  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  very  kind  recognition  of 
my  dTorts  in  the  long,  long  ago,  toward  the  iutioduction  of  geometrical  and  iudus- 
thal  drawing  in'schooU  and  elsewhere,  as  given  in  your  address  before  the  Nor- 
3ial  School  of  this  city  at  its  commencement,  on  the  :^th  nltimo,  and  extracts  pi^b- 
Hibed  in  the  Baltimore  American  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me 
w  well  as  a  gratification,  as  I  had  supposed  tbat  all  recollection  of  those  efforts,  as 
^M  public  recognition  was  concerned,  was  dead  and  buried  long  since. 

Histne  that  those  books  nro  still  !ive  books,  and  are  kept  well  before  the  public 
8.  Ex.  209 3 
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in  his  catalogue,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  who  pablished  them  for 
me.  Some  15|000  copies  of  the  books  (the  12mo  and  8vo  sizes)  have  been  published 
to  this  date. 

I  am  frequently  told  by  engineers  and  by  members  of  other  kindred  professions  that 
they  used  my  book  while  studying  their  professions.  To  the  large  number  who  used 
the  books  the  author's  name  is  but  a  name :  it  was  for  yourself  only  to  connect  my 
early  efforts  with  the  present  popular  system  of  industrial  drawing  used  in  the  public 
schools,  toward  which  they  no  doubt  ooncributed  some  impetus,  if  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  your  kindness  attributes  to  them. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  work,  '*  The  essay  on  perspective  and  shadows,"  that  has 
never  received  th<»  meed  of  praise  which  my  partiality  would  claim  for  it.  Previous 
to  the  publication  of  my  essay  the  art  was  almost  a  sealed  subject  except  to  a  few 
exjMrts. 

Jesuits'  Perspective,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  its  authors  belonged  to  that  order, 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  delineation  of  domes,  etc.,  when  viewed  from  below,  the 
foreshortening  of  the  human  flgnre,  etc.,  and  with  other  equally  abstruse  subjects; 
the  plates  consisting  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  linos  as  to  confuse  and  dishearten  almost 
every  would-be  student  of  the  art. 

Davies'  Shades  and  Shadows,  used  as  a  text  book  at  West  Point,  was  so.  full  of  mathe- 
matical problema  as  to  be  entirely  useless  to  the  general  public.  I  cannot  remember 
any  other  books  on  those  subjects  then  available. 

A  knowledge  of  a  few  practical  laws  in  optics  and  plain  instructions  as  to  their 
application  was  all  that  I  deemed  necessary  to  enable  students  to  oonstruet  perspec- 
tive views  from  plans  and  elevations  of  architecture  and  machinery. 

My  aim  when  commencing  the  book  was  to  make  the  whole  as  plain  and  simple  as 
I  could,  by  using  simple  diagrams,  avoiding  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
explaining  them  when  used,  so  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geometry  woald  be 
able  to  use  the  book  without  a  master  if  neoessary. 

In  tAie  essay  on  perspective  this  was  doubly  necessary,  as  the  sul^ect  would  appear 
difficult  to  a  learner,  and  a  correct  definition  of  terms  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  his  understanding  the  instruction  given. 

To  show  that  I  was  in  some  degree  snocessful  in  those  aims,  permit  me  to  quote  the 
following  paragraph  fh>m  the  review  of  the  book  in  the  Loudon  Art  Journal: 

**  The  work  he  has  pnt  forth  exhibit«  the  system  adopted  in  his  practice,  which  is 
as  simple  as  the  science  will  permit  to  make  it  really  comprehensive  and  useful." 

Since  that  time  many  useful  elementary  treatises  have  been  published  on  perspec- 
tive, but  mine  was  the  first  attempt  to  simplify  a  very  abstruse  sul^ect  and  fit  it  for 
popular  use.  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from  this  knowledge,  although  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  especially  referred  to  by  any  of  the  reviewers.  The 
notices  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  were  nnusnally  favorable. 

I  have  sent  by  this  mail  a  small  pamphlet  containing  addresses  given  by  me  at  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  I  do  not 
remember  sending  yon  a  copy.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  "honorable  mention," 
permit  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

Tour<auicere  £riend  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  MINIFIE. 
Col.  I.  EiKiTARDB  Clarke, 

U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  WaakinffUm,  D.  C. 

PB<NraSSOB  JEHU  BBAINERD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

In  addition  t»  the  previons  brief  accounts  of  the  early  efforts  to  in- 
trodace  drawing  jus  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  Philadelisdua,  and  Baltimore,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  pos- 
fiihfle  .to  give  a  like  Jbtotory  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  undertaken  by 
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the  late  Professor  Jeha  BraiDerd  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bat  the 
material  anticipated  is  not  at  hand. 

Professor  Brainerd  published  a  text  book  of  drawing  based  upon 
geometry  and  arranged  progressively,  each  exercise  leading  logically  to 
the  next,  for  the  nse  of  the  schools  of  that  city. 

The  following  brief  account  of  Professor  Brainerd's  services  was  given 
in  the  little  historical  volnme*  prepared  for  the  Centennial  by  Hon. 
Andrew  Freese,  the  well  known  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Clevehind.  Professor  Brainerd,  who  was  subsequently  and  for  some 
years  before  his  decease  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, was  somewhat  remarkable  for  his  interest  in  scientific  researches 
and  pursuits;  he  acquired  reputation  as  a  skilled  microscopist,  and 
among  other  public  spirited  undertakings  he  was  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  Cleveland  of  a  homcdopathic  college  of  medicine,  in  which, 
for  some  years,  he  occupied  acceptably  a  professor's  chair.  In  default 
of  the  more  deflnite  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  this  account  by  Mr.  Freese 
is  inserted : 

Dnwing  was  Introdnoed  into  the  scihools  as  a  regular  exercise  in  1849.  The  beard 
of  Mhool  managera  for  that  year  say,  after  speaking  of  penmanship :  *'  Drawing,  tooi 
has  been  tanght — in  the  higher  schools  by  a  professed  teacher  of  tblB  nsef  al  and  bean- 
tifol  art,  Miss  Crosby ;  in  the  primary  schools  by  their  respective  teachers.  Nnmer- 
<Hu  specimens  of  linear  and  a  few  of  perspective  drawing,  most  of  them  deemed  very 
prMnising,  were  exhibited  at  the  examinations.''  Mias  Crosby's  services  were  discon- 
Kimiad  slier  a  fbw  months,  for  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  board  that  the  regular 
tescheis  in  ehaxge  of  the  schools  would  themselves  be  able  to  keep  up  the  classes  in 
dnwing  unaided.  They  did  make  a  heroic  attempt  to  meet  this  expectation.  They 
employed  teachers  and  took  private  lessons,  first  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  author  of  an  excel- 
lent  work  on  drawing,  then  of  Prof.  J.  Brainerd,  of  Cleveland.  Professor  Brainerd 
had  ao  much  sympathy  for  the  teachers  in  their  new  labors  that  he  followed  them  into 
their  aehools  and  assisted  them  in  teaching.  He  kept  up  visiting  the  schools  and 
girisg  instructions  in  drawing  for  several  months  without  promise  of  compensation 
Of  expectation  of  receiving  any.  A  quotation  from  the  school  report  for  1857  will, 
peduips,sui&ce  for  the  history  of  the  year  previous  to  its  publication : 

^wrnlmBfn  Braifterd,  actuated  more  by  his  love  for  the  beautiful  and  useful  art  of 
^  drawing,  sod  by  a  desire  to  encourage  its  proper  cultivation,  than  by  the  trifling  com- 
penastion  he  haa  received,  has  afforded  considerable  instruction  in  the  schools.  His 
cearae  is  to  fiuniliarize  vouth  with  the  principles  of  drawing,  both  plain  and  perspec- 
tive, ao  that  they  may  sketch  natural  objects  with  freedom  and  accuracy,  rather  than 
to  inake  them  mere  copyists  of  the  drawings  of  other  people,  which  last,  although  the 
moat  that  is  generally  attempted  in  schools,  is  not  drawing  in  any  true  and  Bberal 
fenae— not  tfist  the  exercise  of  coping  ftom  books  is  without  its  uses,  particularly 
to  pfimary  scholars,  with  whom  the  principles  of  the  art  would  be  too  abstruse  for 
cwBpnheiMion,  but  that  in  the  higher  departments,  certainly,  a  much  more  radical 
training  should  be  had.  Professor  Brainerd,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  has  embodied 
hia  Couae  of  Drawing  Lessons  in  a  plain  and  cheap  publication,  an  improved  edition 
ofvUeh  Is  being  printed,  the  first  naving  been  taken  up  by  scnools  in  this  vicinity. 

Bot  BOW,  slnoe  drawing  had  been  so  generally  introduced  into  all  the  departments, 
thebosid  of  managers  made  a  more  permanent  arrangement  for  its  continuance.  They 
tlie  services  of  Professor  Brainerd  and  put  this  branch  of  instruction  under 


*  Estly  History  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  by  Andrew  Freese.    Published  by 
eHcr  of  tlie  board  of  education.    Cleveland,  Ohio :  Bobinson,  Barage  d&  Co.,  book 
^  Fiaakfint  street.    1878.    pp.  ISa 
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his  management.  He  entered  npon  htn  work'  with  i%  great  deal  of  zeal,  and  a  uew 
interegt  in  drawing  was  manifested  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  oity.  Profee- 
Bor  Brainerd  was  in  the  employ  of  the  board  for  a  period  of  seven  or  more  years  eon- 
tinnonsly.  The  general  proficiency  made  by  the  schools  was  yery  satisfBMtoiy,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it — one  hour  a  week  in  the  upper  grades, 
half  the  amount  in  the  lower — and  there  were  individual  instances  of  attainments  in 
every  school  that  were  marked ;  here  and  there  a  genius  was  developed.  Hundreds 
will  remember  **  Hinman/'  of  the  Central  High  School,  for  his  special  gifts  in  sketch- 
ing; Rockwell  School  had  a  ''Nast,"  whose  pictures  made  everybody  laugh,  mnd  so 
on.  The  many  may  become  elegant  penmen,  leaving,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no 
more  to  be  desired ;  the  few,  by  culture  and  training,  develop  high  gifts  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  while  the  many  remain  on  the  lower  plane,  appreciative,  perhaps,  bat 
without  a  "  cunning  hand  "  to  execute  ;  at  least  this  seemed  to  be  so  from  our  few 
years  of  experience. 

It  is  mottt  probable  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  these  United 
States,  during  the  present  century,  efforts  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  with  similar  purposes.  It  was  not  the  design  in  this  chapter 
to  essay  any  complete  record  of  such  attempts,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  plan  successfully  introduced  in  Boston  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  to  be  a  novel  scheme,  or  that  it  promised  any  royal  road  to 
success  in  the  arts  and  industries  never  before  discovered }  but,rather« 
to  show  that  it  was  the  very  system  which  wise  artists  and  educators 
in  this  country  had  many  times  previously  urged  upon  their  immediate 
communities,*  and  that  it  should  be  received  uot  with  the  suspicion  of 
an  untried  experiment — a  new-found^' philosopher's  stone" — but  with 
the  confidence  due  to  a  system  which  had  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
other  countries  and  which  was  well  understood  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proved by  many  American  artists  and  educators  long  before  the  Eng- 
lish Government  art  schools  of  South  Kensington  were  founded. 

*For  extracts  ftom  the  text  books  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Peale  and  Mr.  Minifle.  see 
Appendix  A,  Part  I. 
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CHAPTER  II 

STATE  ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  DRAWING  IN  TflE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  hUtory  of  the  introduction  of  the  stndy  of  draieiDg  in  the  State  of  Maaeachu- 
settfi,  as  recorded  in  the  statute  books  and  official  educational  reports  of  the  State>^ 
The  origin  and  cause  of  the  movement —The  need  of  some  fonn  of  industrial  edn? 
cation  reoognised  by  the  educational  officials— The  widespread  reeognition  of 
Uiis  need  as  shown  in  the  reports  from  the  several  cities  and  towns — Petitions  to 
the  legislature — Reports  of  cooimittees — The  methods  by  which  information 
wfts  disseminated  and  public  opinion  created — The  final  passage  of  the  law  mak- 
ing it  a  required  study — The  calling  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  Joint  employment 
by  the  State  and  city  authorities — The  rapid  progress  of  the  movement  thus  be* 
gnn  for  the  thozoogh  technical  industrial  training  of  the  people. 

SIGNIFIGA^OS  OP  THE  PfiEVIOUS  FAILUBES. 

The  history  of  these  several  abortive  attempts  to  disseminate  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  drawing  in  the  various  communities,  as  related  in 
tbe  preceding  pages,  is  of  twofold  value:  first,  from  the  evidence 
thereby  given  by  many  persons  eminently  qualified  to  render  an  intelli- 
gent judgment  upon  such  a  question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  study  and 
the  practicability  of  teaching  it  in  the  common  schools ;  secondly,  as 
illustrating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  any  succes&d'al  attempt  to 
introduce  it. 

In  the  instances  just  cited  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  communities 
uor  the  educators  were  then  ready  for  the  undertaking ;  still,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  very  uusnccess- 
ful  efforts  tended  to  educate  some  in  the  community  and  to  awaken 
more  general  interest  in  the  subject,  while,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  events  in  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  the  necessity  of  some 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  inglorious  inferiority  in  all  but 
the  lowest  grades  of  production,  was  becoming  more  and  more  pressing ; 
for,  however  prominent  at  times  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  the 
educational  features  of  the  new  study  may  be  made  to  appear,  it  is  welL 
always  to  remember  in  considering  it  thai  it  is  owing  alone  to  its  di-\ 
rect  bearing  upon,  the  industries  of  a  people  that  its  claim  to  admission  ^ 
as  a  required  study  in  the  free  common  schools  of  the  country  is  justi- 
fied and  urged. 

It  has  been  also  by  many  authorities  ably  advocated,  as  we  have 
notedy  by  reason  of  its  educational,  refining,  and  artistic  qualities  and 
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influence,  all  of  which  inhere  to  it ;  but  still,  its  irrefutable  claim  for 
J  admission  to  the  common,  primary  schools  of  the  people  rests  and  must 
^  rest  upon  its  utility. 

THE  OLAOC  OF  THE  NEW  STUDY  RESTS  PRIMARILT  UPON  ITS  UTILITT. 

If  this  cannot  be  shown  beyond  peradventure,  all  the  other  argu- 
ments are  (htile,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  As  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter are  the  absolute  conditions  of  life,  without  which  there  is  noth- 
ing, but  with  which  all  progress  is  possible ;  so  there  are,  for  a  people, 
certain  primary  needs  of  education  which  must  be  supplied  to  every 
child,  to  the  exclusion,  if  ueed  be,  of  many  other  else  most  desirable 
opportunities.  As  nations  progress  in  civilization  and  as  the  conse- 
quent competition  betwe^i  them  increases,  the  preparation  required 
for  the  struggle  for  existence  varies,  as  wall  tor  the  individual  units 
who  compose  the  nation  as  for  the  nation  itselfl  Hence  it  follows,  that 
what  was  not  felt  by  any  one  as  a  necessity  a  century  ago,  is  every- 
where recognized  as  indispensable  to-day.  This  is  as  true  as  to  what 
are  to  be  held  as  absolute  essentials  in  education  as  it  is  in  all  other 
respects.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  &ct  that,  in  all  the  industrial 
arts,  this  nation  was  in  danger  of  relative  inferiority,  that  forced  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  of  remodelling  the  studies  of  the  common 
schools  with  a  view  to  definite  industrial  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

The  general  study  of  industrial  drawing  by  all  the  children  of  the 
community  is  urged  from  a  desire  to  insure  to  the  ^untry  that  adopts 
it  a  class  of  trained  art  workers,  who  shall  be  fitted  to  compete  with  the 
most  skilful  au^tisans  of  the  world.  These  throngs  of  children,. io  the 
common  schools  of  these  United  States,  are  the  future  worker&  who 
will  form  the  great  industrial  armies  of  the  country. 

Through  their  intelligent  efforts  the  countless  resources  of  this  land 
are  to  be  developed  aud  also  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  its  people 
guaranteed. 

As  a  great  manufacturing  community,  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
the  first  serious  movement  to  inaugurate  this  new  popitlar  industrial 
education,  of  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  training  in  drawing 
is  but  a  feature,  fundamental  and  important  as  it  is,  should  have  its 
origin  in  Massachusetts. 

JOINT  ACTION  OP  CITY  AND  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  OFFICIALS. 

The  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  severally  and  jointly,  undertook  the  new  experiment,  an 
experiment  which  the  whole  country  watched  with  great  interest,  for 
the  need  of  some  device  to  meet  the  increasing  difficulties  was  generally 
appreciated.  Having  already  recounted  several  of  the  earlier  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  in  different  places,  it  remains  now  to  show  how,  and 
by  what  methods,  Massachusetts  relatively  succeeded  in  an  undertak- 
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ing  in  which,  heretofore,  so  manjr  commanities  and  individuals  had 
taiied. 

As  briefly  as  may  be,  the  history  of  this  movement  in  Massachusetts, 
fiom  its  first  inception  to  the  present  time  will  be  given  as  derived 
from  published  official  and  other  anthoritative  sources.  As  the  Massa- 
chusetts scheme  is  a  comprehensive  one,  it  will  be  given  in  detail,  the 
Tarions  instrumentalities  and  courses  of  studies  adopted  being  set  down 
infoIL 

The  limits  of  this  report  prevent  any  attempt  to  give  so  detailed  a 
hi8t(»y  of  the  similar  experiments  which  have  followed  in  other  States 
and  dtiee. 

The  scheme  for  Massachusetts,  having  been  prepared  by  an  admitted 
authority  and  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  twelve  years  of  actual  opera- 
tioD,  is  suggested  as  a  desirable  model  for  consideration  by  other  com- 
munities, its  minor  details  being  changed  by  them  as  difference  of  cir- 
camstances  may  require.  As  a  thorough,  progressive  system,  it  has 
proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts. 

EOW  NSW  STUDIES  ABE  LEGALIZED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  certain  studies  are  enumerated  in  the  law  as  re- 
qaired  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  while  certain  other  studies 
are  enumerated  as  permissible  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee. 
The  first  appearance  of  a  given  subject  in  the  list  of  permitted  studies 
and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  that  study  in  the  list  of  required 
Atodies  thus  furnish  an  index  of  the  progressive  movement  of  common 
school  education  upon  higher  and  broader  planes. 

Id  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Statutes, 
as  published  in  1860,  is  the  following  paragraph : 

Al^^bra,  vocal  mnric,  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene,  ahaU  be  taaght,  by  lect- 
nns  or  otherwise,  in  aU  pablio  achoola  in  which  the  school  commiMee,  deem  it  ex- 
pedient. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  legal  authority  to  teach  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  The  words  <^  vocal  music  and  drawing''  were  inserted 
in  the  law  daring  the  revision  of  the  laws  which  was  made  by  the  joint 
cominittee  of  both  houses,  adopted  by  the  legislature  at  the  extra  ses- 
Rion  of  1859  and  first  appeared  iu  iuU  in  the  volume  of  the  general 
statutes  of  1860. 

In  the  annual  volume  of  laws  for  18G9,  in  chapter  80,  the  board  of 
education  is  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  free  instruction — 

To  men,  women,  and  children  in  mechanical  drawing,  cither  in  existing  schools  or  in 
those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  aU  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth 
lisvingmore  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  to  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the  next 
Kenerml  court.    Approred  Jnne  12,  1869. 

This  shows  that  the  subject  had  already  attracted  public  interest. 
The  volume  of  the  next  year  shows  how  that  public  interest  had  crys- 
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tallizecl  into  law,  since  cliupter  248,  annual  volume  of  Massacliusetts  laws 
for  1870,  reads  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  rdAtin^-  to  free  inatnxction  in  drawing. 

8£CTioM  1.  Tbe  first  aeetion  of  chapter  38  of  the  general  otatutee  is  hereby  unQiidcd 
so  as  to  inclade  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  section 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

fisc.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industxial  inr 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  aTeniug 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  18,  1670. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  HOYEMSNT  A8  SHOWN  IN  THE  STATUTB 
BOOK  AND  THE  ANNUAL  BBUOATIONAI.^  REPORTS. 

Though  the  result  of  the  previous  agitation  on  the  subject  is  thus 
stated,  and  a  certain  development  of  the  new  study  was  secured  by  the 
enactment  of  the  law  as  above  quoted,  still  the  account  of  preliminary 
stops  as  recorded  year  after  year  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  is  full  of  interest,  as  in- 
deed are  subsequent  movements  recorded  in  the  following  years,  indi- 
eating  iis  they  do  the  difficulties  arising  even  after  the  passage  of  laws 
and  ill  spite  of  the  continued  activity  of  their  enthusiastic  supporters. 

FX7BTHEU  DEVELOPMENT  FORESHADOWED  IN  THE  ANNUAL  BEPOBTS. 

There  is  a  further  inteiest  in  noticing  the  evidence  found  in  these 
annual  reports  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  whole  subject  of 
elementary  training  in  the  application  of  the  arts  to  industries — the 
logical  evolution  of  the  g(^Tm  idea  contained  in  the  plan  of  introdac- 
ing  industrial  art  drawing,  as  a  required  study,  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  statements,  which  furin  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  lieport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for 
187(M71,  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  estimation  of 
the  distinguished  citizens  and  educators  who  then  composed  the  board. 

What  was  then  true  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  ip  still 
true  ns  regards  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  trained  skill  alone  that  can  secure  success. 

A  retsolve  was  passed  by  tbe  last  general  court  "relating  to  technical  instruction  in 
scbools/'  by  wbicb  the  board  of  education  were  directed  to  report  a  ''feasible  plan 
fOr  giving  in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  Commonwealth 
additional  insrmction  especially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practicxU 
skill  in  mechanic  or  technical  arte,  or.  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits.'' 

Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or  special  skiU  required 
in  any  business  or  occupation,  the  training  which  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen 
most  useful  to  the  State  in  that  particular  craft|  trade,  or  profession  in  which  he  or 
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die  i0  engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer,  teacher,  merchant,  archi- 
tect,  minister,  doctor,  or  lawyer.  As  the  education  of  the  common  schools  fits  the  youth 
for  the  performance  of  his  general  duties  as  m  citizen,  so  the  technical  school  prepaies 
him  for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  profession.  Divinity,  law,  and  medical  schools, 
for  Bpeoialor  technical  instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  heen  in  successful 
opeiation.  More  recently  the  State  has  estahlished  normal  schools  for  training  teach- 
eis  and  an  agricultural  college  to  educate  farmers.  It  has  also  generously  endowed 
the  institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  the  Museum  of  Zoology  in  Cambridge;  but 
though  these  last  two  institutions  and  the  scientific  school  in  the  latter  place  afford 
pest  adyantages  to  those  who  intend  following  the  higher  walks  of  industrial  pur- 
snits  they  do  not  give  the  practical  instruction,  required  to  fit  the  mechanic  for  his 
dsily  work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  me- 
ehsnics  that  the  college  does  to  the  high  school :  each  is  indispensable  in  its  plaoe^ 
bot  neither  fulfils  the  functions  of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  this  State  where  a  technical  education  in  mechanics  combined 
with  practice  can  be  obtained  is  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial. 
Seience,  in  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  1866,  and  is  a  model  institution  which 
has  no  superior  in  this  country.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces  professors  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  and  physics,  drawing,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  French,and 
Gennan.  There  are  eighty-nine  pupils  in  the  school,  mostly  from  Worcester  County. 
There  are  also  twenty  free  State  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pnpilsfrom  other  coun- 
ties than  Worcester,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  value  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  is  not  understood  or  appreci- 
ated in  this  country.  If  our  citizens  engaged  in  ipechanical  -purauits.  and  they  com- 
pfiae  the  body  of  the  people,  had  realized  that  the  State  could  have  provided  schools 
u  useful  and  necessary  for  the  education  of  mechanics  as  the  divinity  and  law  schools 
are  for  the  training  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  they  would  have  demanded  and  ob- 
tained them  before  this.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  ujion  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  schools  of  this  character.  One  of  our  leading  citizens,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  thoagh't  to  this  subject,  says  that  "provision  for  the  prompt,  speedy,  and 
ample,  or  the  better  education  for  the  manufacturing  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Mas* 
Bichoeetts  is  not  only  an  investment  promising  a  vast  pecuniary  return  but  is  to- 
day a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the  State."  Four-fifths  of  all  the  Industry  of 
the  State  is  dependent  upon  occupations  for  which  the  training  of  these  schools  would 
be  a  preparation.  Over  250,000  of  our  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
•Qita,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  their  special  instruction  until  within  a  few  years. 

In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Belgium  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the  one 
hundred  departments;  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  they  excelled  in  only 
one-tenth.  Daring  those  sixteen  years,  artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  chemists 
trained  iu  technical  schools  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
their  akill  and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  Continent  the  supremacy  England 
had  80  long  enjoyed.  At.  that  very  time  a  French  company  was  building  locomotives 
ftrsn  English  railway  and  iron  girders  for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being  con- 
itmeted  in  Belgium.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  Jurors  at  tho  Exposition, 
At  once  established  technical  schools  in  many  of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined 
that  hereafter  her  citizens  shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
■hall  have  a  technical  training  ''  which  will  make  the  new  generation  of  Englishmen 
excel  the  new  generation  of  foreigners  in  this  coming  rivalry  of  race  and  nation." 

The  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  is  what  position  she  will  take  in  this 
>trilie  for  the  world's  prizes.  We  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  the  high  protective 
tariib  that  now  keep  out  the  cheap  products  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Switzerland  and 
P^nsua,  nor  should  we  desire  it.  The  market  for  our  industries  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fine to  the  State  nor  even  the  United  States.    The  broader  development  which  our 
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ftee  iDstitations  give  to  the  mdlTidoal  mftn  enables  him  to  aooomplish  a  greater 
amomit  of  work;  and  if  we  only  famish  a  better  technical  education  than  is  given 
abtoad,  we  can  contend  on  an  equal  footing  and  compete  snccessfnily  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Without  such  education  the  American  artisan  must  gradually  de- 
scend in  the  scale  of  industry  and  content  himself  with  a  menial  station  in  life,  for 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  mechanics,  and  ability  to  use 
the  pencil  freely  lies  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  many  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
board  have  not  overlooked  its  importance,  and  two  years  since  they  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  bill  ''relating  to  ftee  instruction  in  drawing"  which  became  a  law. 
The  good  resalts  that  have  already  followed  are  admitted  by  the  community  and 
have  been  referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  report.         / 

While  the  board  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  advisable  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  the  common  schools,  other  than  drawing,  and  perhaps  needlework  to  girls  —  inas> 
much  as  none  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  those  schools  can  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  graduates  of  the  common  schools  are  the  only  ones  properly  fitted  to  enter  the 
technical  school  —  they  would  suggest  that  the  State  authorize  all  cities  and  towns 
having  a  population  of  five  thousand  and  over  to  establish  free  technical  schools  for 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  common  to  the  leading  industries  of  the 
entire  State  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 
Governor  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  DAVID  H.  MASON, 

Lieut.  Gov.  JOSEPH  TUCKER,  HENRY  CHAPIN, 

CONSTANTIXE  C.  ESTY,  ALONZO  A.  MINER, 

SAMUEL  T.  8EELT,  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  WILLIAM  RICE. 

FURTHER  ADVANCE  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLB. 

To  one  observing  carefully  the  means  taken  by  the  friends  of  this 
plan  of  the  introdaction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools  to  in- 
form the  people  and  the  legislators,  until  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  desired  law,  there  are  Indications  in  the  annual  re- 
port for  1882  that  an  additional  step  forward  is  seriously  contemplated ; 
Htep  by  step,  the  far-seeing  educators  of  Massachusetts  advance,  neek- 
iug  to  place  their  State  in  the  forefront  of  skilled  mauufacturing  com- 
munities. 

In  this  State  private  liberality  and  public  zeal  go  hand  in  hand,  each 
aiding  the  efforts  of  the  other. 

MASSACHUSETTS  THEORY  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

Whatever  of  value  to  the  future  citizen  can  be  embodied  in  the  free 
common  schools,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  every  child,  it  is  the  long- 
settled  policy  of  the  State  to  thus  embody  ^despite  the  opposition  of 
a  small  minority  of  grumbling  chronic  objectors. 

As,  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  and  of  the  other  State  institutions,  abundant  use  is  made  of  the 
official  history  of  these  institutions  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  State  board  of  education,  only  such  abstracts  of 
these  official  reports  follow  here  as  will  suffice  to  give  a  succinct  a€xx>ant 
of  the  efforts  immediately  preceding  and  accompanying  the  iutrodnc- 
tioQ  of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  all  the  schools,  given  with  the 
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parpose  of  recording  the  names  of  sach  public  spirited  citizens  as 
took  active  and  public  part  in  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  the  people 
and,  further,  as  furnishing  to  other  States  and  other  communities  an 
accoant  of  the  methods  by  which  this  important  innovation  was  so  sue- 
cessfullj  accomplished. 

This  abstract  commences  two  years  before  the  final  passage  of  the 
law.  So  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of  previous  years, 
although  drawing  had  been  permitted  since  1860  and  had  in  fact  been 
taught  in  the  normal  schools,  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  resem- 
bled that  of  England  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  South  Kensington 
schools  and  the  organization  of  the  comprehensive  system  of  indus- 
trial art  training  then  first  put  in  operation  in  Great  Britain.  Until  the 
adoption  of  a  graded  system  of  drawing — having  a  beginning,  a  regu- 
lar progression,  and  a  definite  end  in  view — ^tbere  was  little  return 
in  Massachusetts,  as  formerly  in  England,  for  such  desultory  efforts. 
Drawing  as  an  accomplishment,  as  meie  picture  making,  had  no  right- 
fol  place  in  the  schedule  of  common  school  studies.  That  there  were 
educational  possibilities  as  well  as  industrial  profit  in  this  study,  some 
people,  cognizant  of  the  success  of  its  introduction  as  an  elementary 
Ktudj  in  English  and  continental  schools,  believed,  and  they  were  be- 
^Dning  to  disseminate  their  beliefs  and  to  urge  its  adoption  as  a  pro- 
gressive advance  in  popular  education.  The  final  success  of  their  efforts 
we  have  already  recorded,  and  will  now  trace  briefly  the  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  their  end* 

EABLT  INDICATIONS  OP  A  POPULAR  INTEREST  IN  THE  SUBJECT. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Report  of  thd  Board  of  Education,  for  the  year 
1868,  there  is  no  reference  to  drawing  in  the  report  proi>er  of  the  bc«uxl, 
or  in  that  of  the  secretary ;  but,  among  the  extracts  from  the  various 
reports  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  which  it  was  then  cus- 
tomary to  include  in  this  annual  volume,  the  study  is  referred  to 
in  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  or  school  committee,  in  five  in- 
stances, namely :  in  Gharlestown,  Lowell,  Northampton,  Ware,  and  New 
Bedford. 

The  superintendent  of  Gharlestown  devotes  a  page  to  setting  forth 
tbe  various  claims  of  drawing,  and  urges  it  especially  for  its  educating 
power: 

It  addresMB  itself  to  the  earliest  developed  facaltiee  of  the  child,  and  shonld  receive 
attention  as  aoon  flts  the  child  can  hold  and  guide  the  pencil. 

After  reading  the  criticism  against  this  study  contained  in  the  gu- 
bernatorial address  of  1883,  in  which  it  is  classed  among  the  studies 
which  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  because,  forsooth,  more 
than  91  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Massachusetts  leave  school  before  at- 
taituQg  the  age  of  fitteen  (the  very  reason  of  all  others  why  drawing 
siionld  be  taught  in  the  public  schools!),  it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  as 
long  ago  as  1868,  there  is  included  among  the  extracts  from  the  reports 
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of  the  snperintendente  and  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities, 
which  are  given  in  the  volame  of  the  Thirty-second  Aunnal  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  that  year,  a  report  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Goodwin,  for  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  home  of 
the  objecting  governor,  in  which  the  claims  of  drawing  to  admission  in 
all  the  schools  as  a  required  study  are  earnestly  advocated ;  while  the 
experience  of  Cincinnati  in  introducing  the  study  in  all  the  city  schools, 
and  of  Prussia,  where  it  has  long  been  taught,  are  instanced  in  proof  of 
its  feasibility  and  utility.  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the 
natural  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  affirms  that  ^*  drawing  should 
go  baud  in  hand  with  object  teaching  from  the  first  month  in  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  last  month  in  the  high  school,"  and  pertinently  re- 
marks : 

Tbat  AD  art  of  which  the  nznpler  parts  aro  ao  readUy  ocqaired  and  which  is  cod- 
stantly  useful  in  itself,  besides  the  training  it  gives  the  hand  and  eye  for  other 
purposes,  should  be  totally  neglected  iu  the  schools  is  In  a  practical  community 
like  ours  a  very  sinfpilar  fact. 

In  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Goodwin's  reports,  as  given  in  successive 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
which  statements  of  the  importance  and  needs  of  the  primary  schools 
are  reiterated,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  suggestions  to  which 
are  due  the  arguments  used  by  the  governor,  in  his  address  of  1883,  in 
urging  the  claims  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  enjoyment  of  better  in- 
struction and  more  competent  teachers;  still,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  strange 
the  governor  should  so  wholly  ignore  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Good- 
win also  so  earnestly  urges  the  utility  of  the  study  of  drawing  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  studies  to  be  taught  in  these  primary  schools. 

In  the  same  volume  the  superintendent  of  schools  iu  the  town  of 
Northampton  instances  a  case  in  which  an  active  child,  in  disgrace  from 
inability  to  keep  still,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  given 
a  slate,  and  so  was  interested,  delighted,  and  occupied  by  being  allowed 
to  draw,  instead  of  being  punished  for  restlessness.  The  superintendent 
draws  a  lesson  therefrom  in  favor  of  following  the  suggestions  of  nature 
by  directing  the  activity  of  the  child,  instead  of  enforcing  unnatural 
order  and  stillness,  and  shows  how  valuable  in  this  aspect  drawing  may 
be  made;  while  the  school  committee  of  Ware  urge  its  usefulness  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  penmanship.  In  the  extracts  given  from  the 
report  of  the  school  superintendent  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  drawing 
appears  as  a  regular  study  in  the  new  ^*  graded  course  of  instruction  for 
the  public  schools."  In  the  instruction  to  teachers  Superintendent  Har- 
rington, who  has  ever  been  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  this  new  stady 
and  among  the  foremost  in  all  efforts  for  improved  methods  in  edaca- 
tion,  shows  that  he  well  comprehends  that  it  is  not  picture  making 
which  is  to  be  taught. 

Although  but  five  t/owns  in  the  whole  State  here  give  evidence  of  any 
interest  in  the  subject,  the  intelligence  and  zeal  shown  by  those  who 
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do  thus  mention  it  clearly  indicate  that  the  topic  is  attracting  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foremost  educators. 

In  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Beport^  for  the  year  1869,  the  subject  of 
drawing  is  referred  to  by  only  three  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen cities  and  towns  from  whose  reports  extracts  are  included  in  the 
volume.  These  were  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  STorthbridge.  In 
these  exceptional  instances  the  study  is  urged  as  of  value  to  the  teachers 
for  the  facility  it  affords  for  illustrating  other  topics  and  to  the  scholars 
for  its  utility  to  such  pupils  as  shall  follow  mechanical  callings.  The 
example  of  Prussia,  in  enforcing  universal  training  in  elementary  draw- 
ing, is  emphatically  referred  to.  However,  in  the  closing  lines  of  the 
report  proper  of  the  board,  the  soon-coming  legislative  action  is  thus 
indicated : 

The  qnestion  of  the  expediency  of  eBtabllshing  i!ree  drawing  schools  for  indnstrial 
»od  mechanical  pnipoeee  was  committed  to  the  board  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
oommittee  of  the  board  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  after  fall  hearing  of  the  pe- 
titionen  and  other  interested  parties  and  a  carefol  examination  of  the  snbject,  are 
ananimons  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  snch  instruction. 

A  bin  for  the  establishment  of  free  drawing  schools  will  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latare. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  William  Glaflin  and  Joseph  Tucker,  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Btate  and  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  with  those  of  the  other  members,  namely, 
Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  William  Eice,  Emory  Washburn,  Samuel  T. 
Sedye,  John  D.  Philbrlck,  David  H.  Mason,  Henry  Ghapin,  and  Alonzo 
A.  Miner. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report*  for  the  year  1870,  published  in  1871, 
contains  a  history,  in  brief,  of  the  steps  taken  to  promote  the  passage  of 
the  law. 

8TJCC1NCT  HISTOBT  OP  THE  MOVEMENT  AS  EECORDED  BY  SECRETAEY 

WHITE. 

In  his  own  report,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  reprints  the  law  and  recites  the  steps  leading  to 
its  passage,  as  follows : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  session  of  1870,  and  is  destined,  I  donbt 
not,  to  prudace  lasting  and  beneficial  results.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place 
to  j^iye  a  brief  aoconnt  of  the  steps  which  led  to  its  enactment. 

In  response  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  legislature  in  June,  1869,  by  several  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Boston,  a  resolve  was  passed  directing  the  board  of  education 
"to consider  the  expediency  of  making  provision  by  law  for  giving  tcee  inBtrnction 
to  men,  women,  and  children  in  mechanical  dra'S'ing,  either  in  existing  schools  or 
those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  the  towns  in  the  Conmion  wealth  hav- 
'^  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the 
next  general  court." 

The  board  regarded  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  effecting  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  and  cordially  entered 
upon  the  task  thus  committed  to  them.    The  petition  and  resolve  were  referred  to  a 
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apecial  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mason,  PhiIT)Tiok,  Hnbbaid,  and  the  oeoie- 
tary,  with  instractions  to  make  snch  inquiries  as  they  deemed  adTlsable  and  report 
their  oonclnsions  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole  board. 

Conferenaea  were  held  with  a  committee  of  the  petitioners  and  otlier  gentlemen 
interested  io  the  subject  at  which  the  views  of  the  petitioners  were  fqlly  unfolded 
and  it'hich  resulted  in  the  issuing  of  a  circular  asking  for  the  opinions  of  gentl^nen 
connected  with  the  varions  meclianical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  others  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
especially  of  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  skill  and  experienee  in  this  particular  de> 
partment  of  iustruetion. 

Numerous  replies  were  received  from  persons  of  each  of  ibe  classes  named,  which 
presented  very  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  all  the  points  of  Inquiry  con- 
tained in  the  circular.  Theee  communications  were  presented  to  the  board,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  and  able  report^  by  Mr.  Mason,  which  embodied  the  conclnstoDs  to 
which  the  committee  had  come,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
\.  Mj^jJ^^^  report  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  board,  and  it  was  voted  to  ree- 
'  "^^^mmendto  the  legislature  the  following  action,  to  wit :  That  a  law  be  passed  requiring 
(1)  that  elementary  and  free  hand  drawing  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  every 

grade  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  (2)  that  all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than 

inhabitants  be  required  to  make  provision  for  giving  annually  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  drawing  to  men,  women,  and  children,  in  such  manner  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  prescribe ;  also  to  authorise  the  printing,  in  pamphlet  form, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  of  the  communications  received  by  the  committee 
or  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  use  of  the  legislatnre 
and  for  general  distribution. 

A  brief  report  was  made  to  the  legislature  which  embodied  the  original  petition, 
the  circular  and  report  of  the  committee,  the  action  of  the  board  thereon,  and  some 
further  suggestions  relating  thereto.    *    *    « 

The  recommendations  were  favorably  received  by  the  legislature,  and  embodied  in 
the  foregoing  act  and  in  an  order  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  print  in  pamph- 
let form  two  thousand  copies  of  such  of  the  communications  above  named  as  the  board 
should  designate. 

Accordingly  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  was  printed,  containing  communications  from 
the  following  persons :  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Worcester  Technical  School ; 
Prof.  George  Gladwin,  of  the  same  school ;  William  R.  Ware,  professor  of  architectnre 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof.  Louis  Bail,  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  at  Tale  College;  William  N.  Bartholomew,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston ;  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Chandler 
scientific  department ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Westfteld 
Normal  School ;  Charles  A.  Barry,  instructor  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  Henry  Barnard,  ll.  d.,  late  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  are  papers  of  rare  value,  treating  of  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  relations 
to  general  education,  to  our  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  to 
high  culture  in  art,  and  indicating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  it  both 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  8]>ecial  classes.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report,  and  I  invite  special  attention  to  them  by  school  committees  and  all  pa- 
trons of  our  public  schools. 

Other  less  extended  but  valuable  papers  were  received,  from  which  I  shall  make 
liberal  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  topics  to  which  I  propose  to  invite  attention. 

In  the  following  extracts  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  White  ftilly  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  the  proposed  evening  drawing  schools : 

It  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  law  has  been  cordially  wel- 
comed in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evidently  met  a  felt,  if  not  an  ac- 
knowledged, want.    That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of 
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iodostrial  drawing  has  called  forth  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  alto- 
gether beyond  my  expectation.  In  many  of  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed 
and  are  now  instmeted  in  evening  schools  composed  of  persons — mostly  mechanics  — 
of  ail  agee  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  the  progrem  of  attainment  has  thns  far  given 
tht)  highest  satisfaction  alike  to  the  pnpils  and  instrnotors  and  fully  justified  the 
expenditures  made. 

Large  elasses  have  been  formed  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Cbtrlestown,  Salem,  Tannton,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River,  and  in  other  cities  the 
mstter  has  been  favorably  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  formation  of  classes 
daring  the  present  seai»on.    •    »    « 

Tlie  nambers  in  attendance  have  heed  large,  varying  from  120  to  over  400.  In 
niaay  instances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than  the  committee  could  aocom- 
inodate  with  room  or  famish  with  competent  instruction.  Indeed,  the  small  number 
of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  forming  classes.  If,  however,  the  demand  for  such  inetruotion  shall  con- 
tlnoe,  the  pupils  in  our  scientific  schools  will,  I  doubt  not,  make  special  efforts  to 
qualify  themselves,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

The  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  these  schools  have  been  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  several  school  committees.  «  *  *  The  school  committee  of  the 
eitj  of  Boston  entered  upon  the  work  with  characteristic  promptitude  and  vigor. 

In  respons  to  the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  on  drawing,  the  following 
orders  were  passed : 

(1)  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  employ  a  suitable  teacher 
from  the  South  Kensington  Art  School,  as  normal  instructor  in  this  city,  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  £&00  a  year. 

(2)  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  establish  ihree  evening  schools 
for  drawing,  in  such  rooms  as  may  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  the  schools  to  be  open 
St  least  two  evenings  a  week,  from  November  1  to  May  1,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  oonmiitte«  may  propose. 

The  following  statement-,  cut  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  January  17,  will  show  in 
what  manner  and  with  what  suoceea  theee  orders  have  been  canied  into  ezecntion: 

It  was  under  the  second  section  of  the  act  that  the  experiment  was  started  in 
Worcester  which  appears  to  have  made  such  ji^ratifying  progress.  In  this  city,  also, 
we  have  to  record  an  equally  auspicious  beginning.  An  evening  school  was  estab- 
liihed  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technolocy  some  four  weeks  affo.  Four  lecture 
rooms  and  one  large  drawing  room  have  been  nired  and  seven  professors  have  been 
employed,  five  of  whom  are  professors  in  the  institjute.  The  school  is  under  the  charge 
of  twessor  WMUard,  of  the  institute.  As  soon  as  the  school  was  opened  there  were 
tome  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  applications  for  admission,  while  the  rooms  will 
•ceommodate  only  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  at  one  time.  In  order  to  se- 
esre  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  as  many  as  possible,  the  pupils  have  been  divided 
into  two  equal  sets  or  classes,  each  class  receiving  instruction  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
BO  that  nearly  five  hnndn-d  applicants  have  been  admitted.  About  two  hours  and  a 
half  ars  given  to  instruction  each  evening.  Two  of  the  professors  teach  elementary 
free  hand  drawing  from  real  objects;  one  teaches  freehand  drawing  of  machines, 
and  the  rest  are  engaged  in  teaching  mechanical  drawing.  Nearly  all  the  applicants 
for  admission  are  apprentices  and  Journeymen  of  different  mechanical  trades,  and 
there  are  as  ^et  few  appli cant  s  from  the  attendants  of  the  public  schools.  The  accom- 
modatioos  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  the  mean  time  new  appli'^ 
caata  will  be  admitted  to  fill  any  vaeaneies  that  may  occur. 

The  secretary  thus  annouDces  the  engagement  of  Professor  Walter 
Smith: 

Aethig  nnder  the  instructions  of  the  city,  the  committee  have  been  for  some  time 
endeavoring  to  aeenre  the  services  of  an  accomplished  art  master  fh>m  England,  and 
tiiey  have  finally  engaged  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  gentleman  who  has  received  a  thorough 
ttafaiiBg  in  the  oelebrated  Kensington  sehool  and  Is  the  present  art  master^in  charge 
of  the  aoboola  of  Leeds.  He  will  arrive  in  this  oountry  some  time  during  the  present 
yev,  and  will  be  plaeed  in  ohaige  of  the  depairtaient  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools 
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and  also  will  give  normal  instniction  to  the  teaohen.  When  theee  arrangemenrtB  are 
perfected  the  Boston  schooU  will  nndonbtedly  take  ae  high  rank  in  art  instmction  aa 
they  have  already  taken  in  the  department  of  masic. 

Equally  enconraging  acoonnta^  either  rerbal  or  written,  have  been  reoelTed.  ftoxD 
the  tuperintendents  of  several  of  the  other  cities  in  which  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished.   •    •    ♦ 

There  are  twenty-three  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  which  have  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  thns  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
nnder  consideration .  Their  n ames  are  as  follows :  Adams,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlee- 
town,  Chelsea,  Fall  River,  Fitchbnrg,  Oloncester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrenoe, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newbnryport,  Newton,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Balem, 
Somerville,  Springfield,  Tannton,  Worcester. 

There  are  also  twenty-five  towns  having  less  than  ten  and  more  than  five  thoasaiid 
inhabitants  each.  I  give  the  names,  divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  popola- 
tion :  Towns  having  over  9,000 :  Abington,  Chicopee,  Milford,  Waltbam,  Weymoatli ; 
towns  having  between  7,000  and  9,000:  Dedham,  Maiden,  Harlboroagh,  Korth 
Bridgewater,  Peabody,  Qaincy,  West  Roxbnry,  Wobam;  towns  having  between 
5,000  and  7,000:  Amesbnry,  Andover,  Attleborongh,  Blackstone,  Brookline,  Clinton, 
Medford,  Natick,  Randolph,  Soathbridge,  Westfield. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  towns  are  the  seats  of  flonrishing  manufactnr- 
ing  and  mechanical  establishments  and  contain  large  numbers  of  persons  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  l>eDefited  by  schools  for  teaching  drawing.  While  these  towns  are  not 
required  to  maintain  such  schools,  yet  they  have  ample  authority  for  it  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  opened  to  them. 

The  valae  of  drawing  as  a  practical  stady  is  fully  indorsed  by  the 
secretary,  as  follows : 

I  confess  that  I  have  a  deep  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  requirement  of  the  statute,  to  wit,  the  general  introduction  of  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  of  school  study,  shall  be  regarded  by  those  who  have  the  responalble 
charge  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  for  praetically  the  whole  matter  of  cson- 
formity  to  this,  as  to  nearly  every  other  statutory  requirement,  rests  with  them. 
Wherever  the  school  committee  are  convinced  of  the  desirableness  and  practicability 
of  introducing  any  study  into  their  schools  it  will  be  introduced.  Wherever  the  com- 
mittee fail  to  appreciate  its  importance  or  are  simply  indifferent  in  relation  to  it  the 
study  will  not  be  introduced. 

It  is  therefore  with  reference  to  theee  points,  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  brancb  of 
learning"  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  it  into  the  public  schools  as  the  law 
requires,  that  I  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  school  committees  to  some  of  the 
considerations  bearing  ux>on  them. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  examination  of  this  subject  we  are  confronted  with  the  no- 
tion, inherited  from  a  former  period,  that  drawing  is  not  a  practical  study,  but  one 
solely  ornamental,  an  accomplishment  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fortunate  attendants 
upon  the  fashionable  academy  or  boarding  school. 

Nevertheless,  progress  has  been  made  ai^d  more  rational  views  are  beginning;  to 
prevail.  Thanlcs  to  the  enlightened  advocates  of  better  systems  of  training ;  thanks 
to  the  examples  of  other  nations,  where  the  philosophy  of  education  has  made  greater 
advances  than  with  us,  drawing  is  now  beginning  to  assert  its  rightful  place  in  onr 
educational  system  also.  The  act  of  1858,  which  anthoriEes  its  introduction,  and  that 
of  1870,  which  requires  it,  are  proofs  of  this. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  this  act  for  a  favorable  acceptance,  it  will  not  be  my 
purpose  to  urge  them  by  any  elaborate  reasoning  or  statement  of  my  own  opinions, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

And  first  of  all,  I  confidently  invite  a  careful  perusal  of  the  several  documents  printed 
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is  tb*  appeDdiZi  particularly  thoee  comprising  the  pamphlet  of  which  I  hare  spoken 
«0  bsviDg  been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  legislataie.  These  papers  oontain  the  ma- 
tnrsd  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  professors  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  study  in 
Kew  England,  whose  thoroogh  acquaintance  with  it  in  all  its  relations  and  applica- 
tions entitles  their  opinions  to  the  highest  consideration. 

The  seerotafy  quotM  freely  flrom  letters  reoeived  from  ProfeftMur  Bail 
and  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Gonneetieoty  and  ftom  Mr.  H^iry  O.  Chamberlain, 
of  Worcester.    He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

The  Valne  of  a  knawledge  of  meohanleal  drawing  to  the  ajrtisan  himself,  as  an  inr 
dispsosahle  ratsisita  of  soeeess,  is  claarly  atatad  in  the  following  Ungnage  addiesaed 
to  (he  secretary  by  Qeneffal  John  C.  Pallrey,  snperlntandentol  the  Merrimack  Manii- 
isstariDg  Company  at  LoweU,  whose  education  at  West  Point  and  snooesslhl  aacpeii- 
«ies  in  the  United  Btates  asnrioe  as  constrnoting  engineer  give  great  waight  to  hJa 
opioioDs: 


k  kaowledga  o€  meebaaioal  dsawing'la  inTalnakle  to  all  eousfcwietow,  whsaber 
employen  or  employed,  and  of  oonstant  use  in  ordinary  afiairs.  In  aU  matters  of  eon- 
stmctioD,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  it  takes  the  place  of  a  knowledgje  of  read- 
ing  and  writing  in  the  other  concerns  of  life  and  is  indispensable  for  giving  and 
Reeivisg  intelfigible  ideas.  A  mechanic  who  Is  without  it  will  almost  always  be  sub- 
•ervienl  and  infevior  to  one  who  has  H  but  is  his  inferiov  in  all  otlier  respaata.  A 
man  csrely  becomes  a  competent  master  mechanic  without  some  knowledge  of  it.  It 
sffordtt  means  of  representing  any  combinations  of  forms  with  sneh  accuracy  and  mi- 
■nteness  as  to  convey  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  thing  represented  as  the  thfn^  Itself 
eoold  H  preaent  to  the  sonoeo,  and  thereby  saves  the  delay  and  expense  of  expeii^ 
mental  or  tentative  construotians  and  the  inoonvenienea  or  impossibility  of  uaing  the 
thing  itself  for  explanation  or  examination.  It  is  the  only  way  of  directing  one's 
own  Of  other's  labar  in  oaoatnietion  exactly  to  any  desired  reanlt. 

Francis  C.  Lowellt  esq.,  and  Bev.  Edward  £.  Hale,  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  State  ia 
«biefly  indebted  for  originating  the  legislation  in  favor  of  drawing,  thus  speak  of  its 
relations  to  oar  industrial  pursuita: 

It  will  be  imposaible  for  Massachusetts  long  to  maintain  an^  eminence  in  the  hi|^tier 
numafnctures  if  the  mat  body  of  workmen  of  other  countries  are  the  supenoia  to 
onr  own  in  the  arts  m  design,  in  the  drafting  of  machinery,  and  in  the  habits  of  oh- 
terratioa  which  spring  ftom  such  accomplishments.  It  is.  already  observed  by  manu- 
tuturers  here  that  for  any  processes  which  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design 
tb^  are  aUnoat  always  obliged  to  engage  Englishman,  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Qer- 
nuDi^  er  Italians.  The  demand  for  such  instruction  on  the  part  of  our  own  people 
diowsthat  they  are  themselves  aware  of  its  necessity  and  nuwiOing  to  remain  in  the 
comparative  inferiority  to  which  our  present  system  subjects  them.  The  sevend 
fltwes  ijainlaiaed  ia  this  oil^y  ace  alwaya  foil.* 

The  last  paragraph  is  gaoted  here  for  its  testimony  as  to  the  adfvocaoy 
of  the  MovesMftt  hy  Mr.  Lowell  and  Bev.  B.  E.  Hale. 

After  other  quotations,  the  secretary  continues : 

I  ham  tkaa  pnsented  an  amy  of  teatlmoiiiala  from  the  highest  sources  to  i^  value 
of"  drawing  as  a  branch  of  study/' whether  taught  in  thepabUc  or  in  special  schools, 
vhich  cannot  £sil  to  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  assent  of  the  most  obsti- 
astsnnbeliaver. 

It  remaina  to  inquire,  Is  its  general  introduction  into  the  pubHc  sohools  practicable  t 
Csa  it  be  effBoted  without  the  exclusion  of  some  one  of  the  branches  which  tradition 
and  sxperienoe  nnite  in  pronouneing  *^  fundamental/'  and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  not  dia- 
proportionate  to  ita  comparative  importance  f  To  these  and  all  similar  inquiries,  I 
ivply  nnhesitatiugly  and  confidently.  Yes.  And  as  proof,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  point  to  ImtgjB  numbers  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  Commonwealth 
vliecein  drawing  baa  found  its  true  plaoe  and  ia  successfully  taught  with  tbe  precise 
tetalts  ehumed  for  it  in  the  foregoing  pages. 


*  For  details  of  ftee  evening  drawing  schools  of  Boston  see  page  55  of  this  report. 
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I  oan  also  point  to  the  fact  that  drawing,  as  I  have  said  in  another  place,  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  instmotion  in  every  nation  of  Central  and  Western 
Enrope,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Pmssia,  has  done  so  for  more  than  a  hnndred 
years.  And  snrely  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  and  parsoits  of  onr  people  or  in 
the  stmotore  of  onr  society  to  forhid  its  introdnotion  here. 

No  more  talent  or  skill  is  required  to  teach  it  than  is  needed  In  tcMiching  the  other 
oommon  hrancbes,  and  the  same  general  principles  apply. 

In  the  primary  schools  primary  lessons  are  to  be  given — the  simple  elements,  as 
points,  lines,  angles,  and  regular  figures,  on  a  plane  surface,  requiring  only  the  crayon 
and  pencil.  In  the  higher  grades  there  will  be  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  for 
which  the  pupils  will  have  been  prepared ;  and  in  the  technical  schools  and  in  the 
special  classes  the  instruction  will  be  adapted  alike  to  the  acquisitions  already  made 
and  to  the  varied  ooeupations  and  tastes  of  the  learners ;  precisely  as  in  arithmetic, 
the  child  in  the  primary  class  is  first  made  to  comprehend  the  simple  idea  of  nnmber, 
as  one  and  two,  and  passes  upward  by  easy  and  regular  steps,  from  simple  combina- 
tions to  the  more  complex,  till  he  has  become  master  of  the  science  by  whose  aid  he 
weighs  the  earth  and  measures  the  stars.  In  each  the  same  law  of  growth  is  followed 
which  obtains  in  the  natural  world,  so  beautifully  used  by  the  Great  Teacher  to  sym- 
bolize that  which  also  obtains  in  the  spiritual :  '*  First,  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  fiill  com  in  the  ear."  But  on  this  point,  as  on  the  previous  one,  I  resort  to 
testimony.  Ariel  Parish,  esq.,  formerly  a  member  of  this  board  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  in  New  Haven,  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  schools  under  his  charge  which  I  present  as  a  practical  me|hod  and  easily 
adopted.    In  a  letter  to  myself  in  September  last  he  says : 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  board  of  education  of  this  city  voted  to  intro- 
duce drawing  into  the  pablic  schools.  Very  few  of  onr  teachers  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  scarcely  any  were  competent  to  give  even  elementary  in- 
struction. At  the  request  of  the  board.  Professor  Bail  gave  a  brief  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  our  teachers  in  preparation  for  teaching  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

We  have  passed  through  what  we  regard  as  the  successful  experience  of  two  years, 
and  find  our  teachers  as  capable  of  teaching  drawing  as  giving  instruction  in  penman- 
ship or  arithmetic,  when  the  same  care  is  employeS  and  the  same  interest  and  deter- 
mination to  secure  success  are  felt  by  the  teachers. 

We  now  have  drawing  tau{|;ht  to  about  7,000  pupils,  from  the  little  abcdarian  up 
to  the  highest  classes  in  the  high  school. 

I  am 'glad  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  we  have  before  us  daily,  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  have  drawing  taught  in  all  onr  schools  when  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity shall  demand  it. 

Agreeing  with  the  method  employed  at  New  Haven  is  the  plan  reoommended  by- 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  part  of  whose  communication  I  have  already  given : 

A  well  organized  system  would  contemplate  a  thorough  course  of  instmotion  in 
drawing  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  but  as  it  would  require  time  to  bring 
about  any  practical  results  fh>m  this  course  a  more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  require 
the  teachers  in  all  the  public  schools  to  learn  the  art  both  of  drawing  and  of  giving  in- 
struction firom  some  competent  teacher  to  be  provided  by  the  towns,  care  being  had  that 
the  elementary  instruction  should  be  based  on  correct  principles  of  art  rather  than 
that  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  meet  a  high  standard  oi  proficiency  in  the  art. 

If  there  should  be  demand  for  his  services,  the  instructor  of  the  school  teachers 
might  also  give  instruction  to  such  other  learners  as  did  not  attend  the  public  schools. 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  and  for  several  years  in  successful  operation  in 
the  departments  of  music  and  elocution.  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  special 
teachers,  not  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  Ho  the  regular  teachers 
themselves,  and  to  superintend  their  work.  In  this  mode,  at  small  cost,  drawing  can 
gradually  be  introdaced  into  all  the  public  .schools.  For  while  to  many  towns  it 
would  be  a  serious  burden  to  employ  special  tubers  continuously,  there  are  but  few 
in  which  such  teachers  cannot  be  employed  fo4r  brief  periods  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  teachers  in  the  processes  of  free-hand  drawing. 

Moreover,  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  reguhuf  course  in  the  normal  schools, 
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and  it  18  tlie  purpose  of  the  board  that  it  shall  he  systematfcally  pursued  to  such  an 
extent  that  so  pupil  he  allowed  to  graduate  who  shall  not  he  competent  to  teach 
wfaaterer  is  desirahle  to  he  tanght  in  the  common  schools.  These  graduates  are 
widely  scattered,  and  in  whatever  town  any  one  of  them  is  found  it  will  not  he  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  to  arrange  that  the  other  teachers  receive  instruction  and 
lasistance  fix>m  such.  In  the  teachers'  institutes,  also,  instructions  in  drawing  will 
be  giveu  to  a  g^reater  extent  than  hitherto,  which  will  in  some  good  measure  it  is 
boped  supply  hy  usefhl  suggestions  and  model  lessons  the  lack  of  more  prolonged 
tod  flioioogh  tnlning.  It  may  he  deemed  important,  especially  if  the  desire  for  it 
IS  expressed  in  any  community,  to  organize  institutes  for  th&special  purpose  of  teach- 
ing drawing  with  musio  and  elocution.  I  can  readily  conoeive  that  such  a  meeting 
might  he  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitahle. 

Lastly,  it  is  propoeed,  if  the  legislature  grant  the  means  and  the  right  man  can  he 
Menied,  to  send  a  thoroughly  instructed  agent  into  every  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth whoee  special  business  it  will  be  to  explain  this  subject  in  all  its  relations 
man  fully  than  can  be  done  by  the  written  treatise  and  to  give  advice  and  Instruction 
is  nspect  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  classes  and  of  teaching.  Through  the 
iid  of  these  various  Instrumentalities  I  am  confident  that  thd  object  of  the  law  can 
be  secured  and  '*  drawing  as  a  branch  of  learning"  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  tbe  Commonwealth. 

I  bave  thus,  at  greater  length  than  I  proposed  in  the  outset,  presented  the  more 
obrious  claims  of  the  act  of  1870  '* relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing"  to  a 
cordial  acceptance  by  the  people.  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  incompleteness 
of  tbe  discussion,  and,  owing  in  part  to  the  method  pursued,  with  its  lack  of  coher- 
ence and  logical  order.  Nevertheless,  if,  with  the  aid  liberally  drawn  from  others^ 
«noQgh  has  been  done  to  attract  attention  and  arouse  inquiry,  I  am  content  to  oom- 
mit  tbe  subject  to  the  Judgment  of  those  whom  a  general  Intelligence  and  solid  sense 
niely  fail  to  guide  to  Just  conclusions. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 

Boston,  February,  1871. 

The  report  to  the  legislature  made  by  the  board  of  edacation,  which^ 
with  the  aocompanying  papers,  formed  the  appendix  to  the  secretary's 
report,  is  here  laven  as  an  historical  document.  The  additional  papers, 
as  will  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  their  aathors,  formed  a  valoable  con- 
tribution to  the  discassion  and  to  the  literature  of  the  sabject,  bat  as» 
either  in  this  Thirty-foorth  Annaal  Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  or  in  the  pamphlet  form  as  issued  by  the  legislature,*  they 
ue  readily  accessible,  they  are  not  here  included.  From  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Professor  Bail,  many  later  writers  upon  topics  relat- 
ing to  industrial  and  technical  education  have  fireely  drawn. 

'Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pai>erB  on  Drawing.  Printed  hy  order  of  tba 
legislature^  under  the  direction  of  the  hoard  of  education.  Boston:  Wright  A  "B^^ 
^>  State  prlnten^  79  lillk  street  (oomer  of  Federal).    1870.    pp.  61. 
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lAppendiz  A  to  the  Xhk^-CNurt]|  Awmal  B«port  Qf  the  B^eretery  of  tte  Haawd^aafito  BoMd  of 

EdaoHtion.  I 

JJb  iiktf  kancrable  Ike  Senaie  amd  Homte  o/  ntpreMntaikfeB  of  th^  C&mmomwMHk  t^  Uomar 


'The  board  of  edac»tion,  in  obedience  to  a  resolTe  of  the  last  legislature,  which  is 
s  follows,  to  wit — 

[Chap.  80.] 


BMOiArBr>to<li^t>>iP¥t#DaiBrft^iaslra<<itoi^iifishMliwltowriagt^t^ 

qf  ^  CilfimfflWMltll. 

iSMoJved,  That  the  board  of  edoeatioft  be  dtneled  to  ooosidaE  the  e^cpedisooT  of 
snaking  provision  by  law  for  gtninif  ftee  iAstinetiim  to  me»t  woa9#n,  and  chilorea 
is  sMchM^ieal  dnivfiiig^  either  in  existing  schoola  or  in  those  to  be  establiahed  for 
that  purpose^  in  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  having  more  than  five  tnooaand  in- 
liabitants,  uid  report  a  definite  plan  tnerefbr  to  the  next  general  ooort. 

Approved  June  Id,  1B0(^-* 

Tespeotftilly  submit  the  following  report: 

Said  resolve  was  passed  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  several  well  knoitai  and 
]|]ghly  reepeotod  cilixens,  distingaished  for  their  interest  in  popular  ednetion,  aod 
!for  their  connection  with  those  great  branches  of  mechanical  and  maniiftetiuing 
industry  which  absorb  large  amounts  of  the  capital  and  give  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  petition  is  as  MIows : 
lo  ti^  lamwrahU  G^n^al  Court  of  the  State  of  Afas^achveette  : 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  every  branch  of  manufactures  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged  rtcinires,  in  the  details  of  the  proc- 
esses connected'  with  it,  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  acts  of  deslgii  on 
^he  pavt  of  the  skiUed  workmen  engjs^d. 

At  the  present  tim^  no  wide  provlsiou  is  made  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  tbe 
public  scnools. 

Our  manufacturers  therefore  compete  under  disadvantages  with  the  mannfaot- 
urevB  of  Europe,  for  in  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  free  provision  is 
made  for  instructing  workmen  of  all  classes  in  drawing.  At  this  time  i^lmost  all  the 
best  draughtsmen  in  our  shops  are  men  thus  trained  abroad. 

In  £ngland|  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  lar^e  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
provisions,  which  were  before  very  generous,  for  free  public  instruction  of  workmen 
in  drawing^  Your  petitioners  are  assured  that  boys  and  giils  by  the  time  they  are 
sixteen  year^  of  f^,  acquire  great  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  other 
Arts  oi  design. 

We  are  also  assnred  that  men  and.  women  who  have  been  long  engaged  la  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  learn  readily  luid  with  pleasure  enough  of  the  arts  of  design 
to  assist  them  materially  in  their  work. 

For  such  reaaena  we  ask  that  t^  board  of  education  may  be  directed  to  report 
in  detail  to  the  next  general  court  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for  dnw- 
ing  or  instruction  in  drawing  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  ohikLreu  in  all  towns  of 
4|he  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five  thoosa^  inhabitants. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pn^. 

JACOB  BIGELOW.  JO&N  AMORT  LOWELL. 

J.  TH08.  BTEVENSON.  £*  B.  BIGELOW. 

WILLIAM  A.  BURKE.  FRANCIS  C.  LOWELL. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE.  JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD. 

EDW.  E.  HALE.  WM.  GRAY. 

THEODORE  LYMAK.  F.  H.  PEABODY. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.  A.  A.  LAWRENCE  4  Co. 

Boston^  June,  1869. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  thus  committed  to  them, 
on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  general  and  popular 
education,  no  less  than  of  its  vital  connection  with  the  successful  progress  of  tho 
varied  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  board  referred  said  peti- 
tion and  resolve  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  David  H.  Mason,  John 
D.  Phllbrick,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  and  the  secretary,  with  instructions  to  make  all 
needful  inquiries  and  investigation,  and  to  report  their  conclusions  thereon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  board. 
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At  a  meciing  held  on  tbe  Mh  of  liaseh  last,  Baid'oammittee,  thiongh  Mr.  Maoon,  the 
duinnan,  reported  aa  follows: 

After  a  oonference  with  Meflsrs.  Hale  and  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  and 
with  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  snhjeot,  in  which  the  views  of  the  petitionera 
were  folly  explained  and  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  carefnlly  prepared  bill  to  be  pre- 
aeoted  to  the  legislatare,  the  oommittee  deemed  it  advisable  to  seek  for  further  in- 
fonnation  and  saegestionft  from  gentlemen  of  well  known  experlmice  and  skill  in 
this  departmtot  oxinstmction,  and  accordingly  prepared  the  following  circular: 

V  BosTOK,  Dtoemher  27,  I80d. 
*-lV> ; 

«  DfiAB  Bib  :  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislatare  of  Massachnsetts  the  following 
resolve  was  passed.    [See  the  resolve  above.] 

^  It  ia  presamed  that  the  term  *  mechanical  drawing/  aa  used  in  the  resolve,  is  in- 
tended to  comprise  all  those  branches  of  drawing  which  ate  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ductive or  industrial  arts. 

"  In  the  investigation  of  this  important  snbject,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  procure 
the  opinions  and  views  respecting  it  of  such  persons  as  are  most  comi>etent  to  con- 
aider  it  from  different  stimdpoints.  Tou  are  tnerefore  respe<^ully  requested  to  favor 
the  board  of  education  with  your  observations  on  the  matter  under  the  following 
te|Mos:  (1)  The  advaiitages  whioh  nil^t  be  ezpeoted  to  result  frem  the  contemplated 
inctmction  in  niechani<ud  or  industrial  drawing :  (2)  the  ceurse  and  methods  of  in- 
struction appropriate  for  the  objects  in  view ;  (3)  tne  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  to  be  supplied;  (4)  the  or^^misation  and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
posed drawing  schools;  (5)  m  best  means 4Df  promoting  among  the  people  an  inter- 
eati  in  the  aablsct  of  art  education ;  (6)  any  other  ceaucks  relating  to  the  svhfsot  im^ 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  topics. 

''Please  direct  your  reply  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  at  the  Static 

"  Very  truly,  yinu% 

'<D.H.HA8QNt 
"JOHN  D.  PHILBBICK, 
••G.  G.  HUBBARD, 
"JOSEPH  WHITE, 

The  above  circular  was  sent  to  various  gentlemen  whom  they  considered  best  qualiiieA 
to  gf  ve  advii56  andinlbrmation  upon  the  topics  named  therein.  In  most  caees  very  elab- 
•t»U  and  prompt  replies  were  received,  giving  vaiwable  opinions  and  planfi  as  to 
-.     .  ,      .    .  ,       .       ^  ^[efia 


>  best  aasthoda  of  Instrvetion  in  BMohanieal  drawing  as  defined  in  tlw  eticahtf^ 
These  documents  contain  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subjects  and  are  re- 
^eetfully  submitted  to  this  boud  for  their  consideration. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  nrge  the  need  of  inatraetion  in  draw* 
mg  in  all  |>ttblic  sdidoli,  and  reeommend  the  enacteent  0f  a  law  re* 
qttMttg  It;  they  algo  advise  the  tmbUcatioii  *ef  Ul  eft  a  part  of  the  eom- 
mntdcations  received  by  them  in  reference  to  the  subject 

Taw  eomaiittee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  iiopdrtanee  of  arsing  upon 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  the  introduction  of  Dree  hand  drawing  into  all  our 
pablio  schools. 

ft  cannot  be  denied  i^t  the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  inatmetioti  in 
ptm  times  has  been  a  greaH  &€§bet  in  out  system  of  edtseation. 

While  peat  progress  has  been  made  in  general  and  paaelieal  kaewla4|gBy  tlie  taatt^ 
and  love  for  the  arts  and  art  cultute  generally  have  not  mneh  inmroved. 

That  we  are  far  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture  is  very- 
evident.  We  have  few  models  or  museums  of  art  in  our  country  to  which  students 
can  reaort  for  study  and  iuBtruction. 

Our  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this  sad  defect.  Foreign  workmen  occupy 
the  best  and  most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  Our  most  prom* 
ising  students  in  sculpture  ana  painting  are  compelled  to  seek  in  other  countries  the* 
advantages  which  are  necessary  to  their  success,  and  when  they  become  distinguished 
they  elect  to  remain  where  they  can  rocelve  the  greatest  encouragement  and  the  high- 
est appreciation  of  their  skill  and  genius.  Our  State  and  country  need  the  influencea 
of  refined  art  culture.  Before  we  can  reaish  a  very  high  position,  a  generation  at 
least  must  be  educated  with  improved  tastes  and  a  more  general  appreciation  of  th& 
aatoie  and  value  of  true  art  culture  must  prevail  amongst  the  people.  Much  can 
and  most  be  done  tot  the  present  genetatlon  of  mechanics  and  artisans.    In  all  oat 
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Ifttge  towns  and  cities  where  a  saffloient  namber  of  adult  popils  can  be  foond  sohoola 
ehould  be  established  and  every  encoaragement  afforded  tot  improvement  in  those 
branches  of  drawing  which  belong  to  the  indastriai  arts. 

Agents  conld  be  employed  to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people 
in  this  most  important  subject.  Wherever  evening  classes  can  be  formed  of  the  young 
or  old  tree  instruction  should  be  fhmished  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  in  a  few  years 
our  enterprising  people  will  begin  to  discover  in  our  own  communities  and  schools  as 
good  artists  and  artisans  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  no  doabt  that  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished  by  proper  instmc* 
tion  in  our  public -schools  and  that  our  chief  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  this 
«nd.  Teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  Instmct  in  free-hand  drawing, 
and  the  work  should  be  begun  in  the  primary  departments  and  should  be  continued 
-with  seal  and  fidelity  throuf{h  the  period  of  school  life. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  this  board,  and  we  trust 
that  the  secretary  will  be  requested  to  make  such  extracts  from  the  communications 
xeferred  to  as  he  may  think  best  and  to  submit  them  to  the  legislature  under  the 
snthority  of  the  act  referred  to,  with  such  plans  and  recommendations  as  to  the  paa- 
aage  of  a  law  regulating  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  as  shall  be  most  oondn- 
4uve  to  the  desired  result. 

The  report  thus  presented  was  adopted  as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  board,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  following  action  be  respectfully  recommended  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  viz : 

(1)  An  enactment  requiring  elementary  and  free-hand  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  pnblio  sohools  of  every  grade  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  which  shall  frirther  re- 
quire all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than inhabitants  to  make  provision  for 

giving  annually  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  t^  men,  women, 
and  children  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  education  shall  provide. 

(2)  A  resolve  to  authorize  the  printing,  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board  of  education,  of  the  communications  above  mentioned  on  thA  subject  of 
drawing  or  of  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  use  of  the 
legislature  and  for  distribution  by  said  board  of  education. 

The  board  are  aware  that  the  action  recommended  falls  far  short  of  that  contem- 
plated by  the  petitioners  anil  embraced  in  the  draught  of  a  bill  presented  by  tbeir 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  .the  board.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  beginning,  and 
the  steps  are  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  easily  taken  and  involve  but  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  and  will  lea^  as  the  attention  of  the  public  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  matter,  to  the  adoption  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  complete  ar- 
rangements designed  by  the  petitioners. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  what  is  so  well  said  in  the 
foregoing  memorial  of  the  petitioners  and  the  report  of  the  special  conunittee  on 
the  importance  of  making  provision  for  teaching  drawing  in  its  various  departments 
in  all  our  systems  of  education.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  the  board 
are  in  full  accord  with  those  alluded  to.  The  communications  herewith  presented 
1>ear  full  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  sarje  effect. 

A  single  example,  bearing  more  directly  upon  the  first  of  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations, may  be  given  from  the  letter  of  Bev.  Charles 'Bewail,  an  able  educator  and 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  Medfield.    He  says : 

Of  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  a  measure  I  entertain  no  doubt.  I  have 
long  been  questioning  others  and  considering  myself  how  this  might  beet  be  done  in 
the  schools  of  this  town.  I  have  observed  here  many  instances  of  peculiar  aptitude 
for  sketching  and  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  Quite  young  children  sketcn  capi- 
tal representations  of  animals,  houses,  steam  cars,  etc.  Older  children  draw  very  cor- 
rect maps  with  great  facility,  indicating  a  power  which,  rightly  directed,  and  a  taste 
which,  properly  cultivated,  might  lead  to  acquisitions  of  great  practical  benefit  in 
after  life.  The  important  art  of  penmanship  appears  to  be  most  easily  acquired,  also, 
by  the  same  class  of  scholars.  And  the  possession  of  facility  and  excellence  in  both 
of  these  arts  will  prove  an  advantage,  in  after  life,  for  which  much  that  is  now  ac- 
quired in  common  school  education  will  be  no  equivalent." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  *'Have  we  time  for  such  thorough*instmction  in  the  brief 
terms  of  our  schools f"  Mr.  Sewell  suggested  the  following  method  of  conducting  our 
achools,  which  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  experiment: 
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It  strikes  me  foroibly  that  ^jq  onr  ^aromar  schools  we  might  confine  the  intelleotnal 
«z«rei8e8  of  a  oertain  class  —  such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc. — to  the 
Jorenoo*  $e$n(mj  and  devote  the  afternoon  entirely  to  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and 
mono.  A  large  part  of  onr  yonth  obtain  in  these  schools  all  the  education  they  will 
ever  have  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  The  highest  possible 
attainments  in  these  last  branches  are  therefore  of  as  much  importance  and  utility  as 
in  the  others. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  woold  render,  school  exercises  more  interesting.  The 
Deoessaiy  dnit  upon  a  certain  class  of  powers,  dav  after  day,  and  oontinnonsly 
throughoat  the  term,  is  apt  to  weary  and  injure  the  scholar.  M7  plan  would  obviate 
sacb  an  effect  and  prove,  I  think,  a  grateful  and  beneficial  change  of  the  present 
Tontine* 

With  these  opinions  it  is  believed  all  inteUigent  practical  edncators  will  agree. 

In  those  eonntries  of  Bnrope  whose  systems  of  education  are  most  distinguished  Ibr 
oompleteDess  and  thoroughness  and  in  this  respect  ftir  in  advance  of  our  own,  oaro- 
fol  instmetion  in  drawing  is  given  in  every  grade  of  their  schools  from  the  piimaxy 
village  sdiool  to  the  university.    And  so  it  shonld  be  with  ourselves. 

Indeed,  something  has  ali^ady  been  accomplished  here.  Under  the  statute  pro- 
rision  whieh  permits  its  introduction,  drawing  is  taught  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  soceees  in  many  of  onr  poblio  schools. 

We  would  have  this  practice  become  universal ;  and,  in  fortheranoe  of  this  end, 
towing  shonld  take  the  place  in  the  statutes  as  a  required  study  in  all  the  schools. 
Lot  it  onoe  be  understood  that  ability  to  teaoh  this,  no  less  than  grammar  or  arith- 
motic,  will  be  demanded  of  all  who  seek  employment  as  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  work  and  all  who  are  looking  to  teaching  as  a  calling,  will  set 
aboot  the  work  of  preparation.  And  there  will  be  no  lack  of  facilities.  Instmetion 
in  this  branch  has  always  been  given  in  the  normal  schools,  and  it  will  be  the  busi- 
nen  of  the  board  to  make  it  more  thorough  as  the  wants  of  the  community  shall  re-, 
qnire.  The  various  city  and  town  training  schools  are  now  ftimishing  and  will  con- 
tinoe  to  furnish  valuable  aid.  In  like  manner,  the  numerous  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, where  the  larger  number  of  our  teachers  are  educated,  will  furnish  increased 
and  needftil  faeilities,  so  that  in  a  brief  period  there  will  be  no  lack  of 'competent 
toschersof  elementary  drawing  at  least.  Mean  while,  we  may  confidently  look  for  teach- 
on  of  a  higher  grade  to  the  scientific  schools  of  our  own  and  the  adjoining  States. 

The  number  of  eities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having,  as  shown  by  the  last 
consDs,  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  is  sixteen.*  This  includes  all  the  cities.  The 
number  of  towns  having  lees  than  ten  and  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants  is 
twenty-two.  Several  of  these  will  doubtless  be  shown,  by  the  census  soon  to  be  taken, 
to  have  a  population  of  over  10,000.  In  most  of  these  thirty-eight  towns  and  cities 
tho  popolation  is  lainely  employed  in  manuDooturing  and  mechanioal  labor.  More- 
OTor,  in  many  of  them  evening  schools  are  kept  in  the  winter,  and  should  be  kept  in 
til  of  them.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  all 
noedfiil  provision  for  courses  of  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing 
in  these  eities  and  towns. 

The  secretary  thns  testifies  to  the  saccessfnl  working  of  the  free  even- 
ing drawing  schools: 

The  practicability  of  the  measure  proposed  is  no  longer  one  of  theory  alone.  Ex- 
periments bare  already  been  made  and  with  such  marked  success  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt. 

Free  inatrootioii  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  eonneotion  with  evening  schools  for 
the  Isst  two  winters  in  Boston.  Of  the  first  year's  experiment  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Lowell,  the  committee  of  the  petitioners,  remark :  "  When,  last  year,  the  city  of  Bos- 
um  amiounoed  a  free  class  at  the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  applications  were  made  at  onoe,  and  the  list  of  members  was  necessarily  closed 
fiv  want  of  aecommodations  for  pupils."  There  has  been  no  diminution  In  interest  or 
hi  attendance  daring  the  season  Just  closed.    The  classes  oondnoted  at  the  School  of 

*  Twenty-three  by  last  oenaus. 
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Technology,  nndor  tlie  aiupioes  of  Hon.  John  A.  Lowell,  one  of  tJie  petitioners,  have 
Always  been  fnlly  attended,  espeeially  by  large  numbers  of  meohanies. 

During  the  present  season  a  yoiontary  elass  has  been  fbmied  at  Fitehbu^g  and 
instmoted  by  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Free  Bchool  of  Indnstrlal  Science  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  The  expense  of  annual  courses  of  lessons  in  drawing  given 
in  oonnection  with  the  evening  schools  will  be  small,  very  stoall,  when  eompared 
WiKh  the  resnlls  which  may  be  Jostly  sKpeoted  fr&m  them.  Let  thees  schools  be 
opened  in  all  onr  manufacturing  towns,  and  most  of  our  large  towns  are  sttdii  and 
we  may  expect  to  find :  (1)  A  great  improvement  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  skill 
exhibited  in  the  varions  prodaots  of  indnstcy ;  <2)  A  rapid  mnUipUoatioB  of  valiufeble 
labor  saving  machines;  and  (3)  better  than  ally  an  inonsse  of  the  nnmbem  and  a 
jnanifest  advance  in  the  inteUectnal  and  moral  eonditicn  and  chaiaoter  of  the  artl- 
sans  themselves. 

In  proportion  as  the  inteUeot  asserts  its  sway  over  mere  fiiroe,  as  the  onitivflted 
brain  oontiols  the  hands,  labor  ceases  to  be  a  dmdgeiy  and  becomes  a  asnne  of 
plussoie  and  delight ;  it  is  no  longer  a  badge  of  servility,  but  an  instniment  of  p^wer. 
The  poceession  of  practical  science,  of  a  cultivated  taste,  with  the  power  skilfhUy  ta 
ajpfdy  them  in  the  prodnotion  of  whatever  supplies  the  wants  and  ministen  to  the 
comfort  and  gratifies  the  pure  tastes  of  the  commnnity,  will  give  dignity  and  attract- 
iveness to  artisan  lils.  The  ranks  will  be  kept  full.  Keomits  will  come  from  un- 
ezpeoted  quarters.  There  will  be  mora  <tf  enlistment  and  less  of  eonseription.  Our 
generous  yenth,  with  no  capital  but  intellect  and  energy  and  hope,  will  in  lessened 
nmnbeis  crowd  the  overbnzdened  profimsions  or  beg,  hat  in  hand,  fior  snberdiaste 
places  in  the  counting-rooms  of  the  merchant  and  banker,  and  will  enter  the  nmka 
of  the  worker^  where  labor  and  invention  may  win  new  victories  in  the  domain  of 
nature,  and  where,  at  the  least,  a  life  of  intelligent  and  honest  industry  will  ever 
earn  the  less  dassling,  bnt  solid  rewards  of  competence,  of  respectability,  and  of  a 
manly  independence. 

It  only  semsdnsto  add  that  the  papeis  hers  with  presented  have  been  prepared,  as 
already  stated,  by  several  of  the  ablest  prefesson  and  teachers  of  drawing  and  em- 
body suggestions  and  opinions  of  very  great  valoe.  It  is  believed  that  the  publica- 
tion aud  wide  distribat&on  of  these  doeoments  or  of  selsetions  from  them  wlH  do 
ouch  towards  creating  o  Just  pnblic  opinion  on  the  topics  of  which  they  tm*t. 

BespeetfuUy  subsutted  in  behalf  of  tlm  hoard  of  education.  « 

J.  WHITE,  ^fisoratevy. 

BoBTOir,  AfiHl^  1870. 

ne  topic  <ot  dMw4Df  veetNw  tttto&tloii  in  tlM  Mports  ftt  tiie  j^eftr 
1870  of  seret)  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Btftte,  tiamely,  Combtidge^ 
OhiirlestowDy  Fall  Biver,  Lowell^  Korthampton,  QftleiUi  and  WorooBter. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hale,  saperintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Camhridgey  an- 
annoiinces  the  introductien  of  diawing  as  a  regular  study  in  all  scboola 
below  the  high  school  and  is  gratified  at  the  eamtfstnass  and  interest 
shown  and  success  already  achieved  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Bam- 
ming up  the  varied  influences  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  he  says,  <*  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  accord  it  a  place  among  the  practical  studies.'' 

Mr.  J.  B.  Twombly,  saperintendent  of  public  schools  of  OlnrieBtown^ 
announces  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  all  the  schools. 

Mr.  Tewksbury,  of  Fall  Biver,  states  that  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Union  have  adopted  the  study,  and  among  reports  from  twenty  cities 
favoring  the  study  quotes  th>m  those  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  ea<di 
seMng  forth  tlie  success  of  the  experiment  in  their  echools. 

Mr.  John  A.  Goodwin,  ehairman  of  ihe  committee  on  reports  of  the 
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eHy  of  Lowell,  discusses  at  length  the  eoDditions  of  the  school  bnildibg 
and  its  snironndings  requisite  for  health  and  the  need  of  trained  teach- 
ers; as  he  illnstrates  this  by  examples  of  the  wrong  and  right  method 
of  tmning  in  the  primary  sebools,  rightly  indnding  drawing  as  among 
tiie  irst  sftndies  to  be  taagbt  in  schools  in  which  the  snggestioas  of  na- 
tme  are  heeded,  his  words  on  this  whole  matter  of  primary  schools 
are  here  qnoted: 

It  is  most  difflcnlt  to  Snd  exceUent  te«ohetB  for  the  primAiy  acbouls.  Many  a  i>er- 
•on  wbo  can  do  pretty  wen  in  the  other  grades  has  too  little  edacational  talent  for  th» 
primaries.  It  is  here  that  the  child  comes  after  some  five  years  of  growth,  darinf^ 
which  by  handling,  tasting,  bresJcing^  Joining  together,  or  otherwise  experimenting, 
be  hss  aoqnired  pretty  «le*r  and  decided  notions  as  to  everything  within  his  reach^ 
ind,  by  the  persistent  asking  of  questions,  has  carried  his  ideas  up  to  and  even  be- 
food  tiie  range  of  his  vision.  Now  that  he  appealrs  for  the  first  time  in  the  school- 
room,  there  are  at  least  two  methods  of  treating  him.  The  common  one  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  he  har  already  learned  of  things  In  general  nor  to  the  manner  Id 
which  natoze  has  been  ednoatii:^  him,  but  to  tie  him  down  to  books  written  in  a  lan- 
^(iisge  he  cannot  well  comprehend^  presenting  ideas  of  which  he  iuiows  nothing  and 
for  which  he  cares  Dothi^g,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  his  natural  habits  of 
lesraing  things  and  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  little  range  of  thought.  Some- 
ttmes  he  reaists  the  influences  about  him  and  contrives  to  make  some  mental  growth 
sod  have  some  ideas  of  his  own,  when  he  is  called  a  "singular  cliild,^  wliich  he  doubt- 
icM  is;  sometimes  he  becomes  stupidly  indifferent,  bnt  more  frequently  he  degener- 
fttes  into  a  little  machine  of  great  irregularity,  giving  up  the  habit  of  thinking  for. 
hinuel^  adopting  the  practice  of  learning  woMs  by  rote  lilLs  a  parrot  and  receiv- 
ing praise  according  to  his  power  of  rattling  them  off  when  called  upon,  though  they 
nay  be  and  very  often  are  totally  disconnected  in  his  mind  from  any  clear  idea  what- 
•Tcr. 

This  process  of  connteracting  nature,  of  benumbing  the  reasoning  powen^  and  of 
cresting  deep  diegnst  for  school  and  for  learning,  is  by  many  parents  and  teachers^ 
■traoge  to  say,  termed  primary  education.  Were  it  irenlcally  called  so,  we  might 
wen  sdmire  the  satire. 

The  other  teeithod  akhrted  id  of  treailhig  the  begimier  may  be  TMind  practiMd  to4- 
tmtn  or  Issa  cflnent  in  many  of  the  pshikuj  sdhoofaief  our  eity.  The  teaobsr  ai  oooo 
fadi  oat  wb»i  thto  ahild  already  knows  and  proceeds  to  teach  him  after  natnxe^a 
plsa,  while  giTing  instruction  a  higher  range  and  a  constantly  widening  field  of  ac* 
tion.  By  eonnting  marbles,  apples,  books,  and  pictured  objects,  and  by  making,, 
thsaging,  and  eompartng  groups  of  them,  he  1>egins  to  know  numbers.  By  handling 
nd  coontlng  10  oents  be  learns  tte  valne  of  the  dime  and  by  nsinit  Atkes  finds  thef  r 
lehttlsn  to  the  dollar.  By  seTcrtd  times  taming  a  pint  dipptr  fhll  oTMttd  twice  into 
squartpot,  and  theqnart  measure  of  sand  ftmr  timeli  into  a  gallon  vesiel,  te  -dla^ 
MTcn  thn  Ihcts  of  llqiiid  measure.  A  Ibw  flat  Indi  Meefcs  answer  t»  toehitostitei 
ptiythings  when  school  duties  pennft;  nexi,  by  measuflng  books,  slalM,  and  i^ndte- 
with  them,  be  leams  the  exact  vahie  of  the  Inch ;  he  eagerly  finds  that  twelve  of  Ma- 
blocks  equal  a  Ibot  measure,  then  that  three  times  the  fbot  make  a  yatd,  and  that 
tvs  and  a  half  times  the  yai^  stick  eqnkil  the  rod  mea*are  placed  on  the  side  df  thfr 
itKOL  tn  this  and  rfmthur  ways  he  acquires  a  snre  ibolidatien  ftn  the  stody  of  itfith* 
metio.  Tliroogh  general  object  lessons,  on  geometrical  figures  In  pastel>oaid,  ftom 
pieces  of  rock,  or  wood,  or  cloth,  from  metallic  articles,  from  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
ftoally  firom  lets  simple  and  less  common  things,  be  leams  of  the  fbrm,  site,  weight, 
color,  strengtb,  value,  use,  and  the  origin  or  metliod  of  obtaining  or  mBuufiMstnting 
handreds  of  articles,  and  he  acquires  habits  of  observatton,  of  inquiry,  of  analysis,, 
and  of  reflection  that  wm  be  of  bBBmenss  value  in  bis  subneqnent  edoeation  and  in- 
deed throagb  all  bis  lifb.  ^  , 
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In  coDneotion  with  the  reading  lessons  all  the  scholax's  knowledge  is  called  out, 
«Yery  word  being  understood  and  every  allnsion  explained,  especially  snch  as  bring 
in  little  sketches  of  biography  or  bits  of  natnral  history,  so  uniformly  attractive  to 
children.  Geography,  by  this  method,  is  mainly  taught  by  expanding  what  the  child 
Already  knows.  He  has  seen  brooks  and  ponds,  hills  and  plains,  and  if  he  has  never 
seen  islands,  capes,  bays,  and  peninsulas,  a  little  encouragement  will  lead  him  to  dis- 
oover  a  score  of  them  by  the  road  side  on  every  rainy  day.  This  latter  very  hmnble 
source  of  geographical  illustration,  has  been  extensively  and  most  successfully  used 
by  some  teachers  within  our  knowledge. 

Then,  too,  from  first  entering  school  the  scholar  draws.  First  come  lines  and  sim- 
ple figures ;  soon  little  sketches  cover  the  blackboards,  and  at  length  the  pupil  draws 
as  readily  and  uniformly  as  he  writes,  and  on  enterfng  the  world  feels  it  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  give  a  pictorial  description  of  his  meaning  on  most  things  as  to 
give  a  verbal  one--  a  wonderful  power,  readily  acquired,  but  how  astonishingly  neg- 
lected. 

Finally,  through  the  whole  course,  the  scholar  is  led,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  discover  or 
to  look  for  the  next  step  to  be  taken  and  to  feel  the  constant  logic  of  events.  While 
this  is  done  the  child's  interest  is  kept  up,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  with  each  new  point  gained  comes  the  desire  to  learn  more.  By  this 
system  learning  forgets  something  of  its  ancient  hostility  to  recreation,  profit  is  akin 
to  pleasure,  and  the  school  less  widely  separated  from  the  fireside. 

Such  teaching  as  we  have  briefly  outlined  can  only  be  well  done  by  a  clear  head  and 
a  warm  heart.  It  requires  a  person  of  energy,  of  cheerfulness,  of  a  wisdom  in  little 
things  that  great  men  often  lack,,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  work,  combined 
with  a  high  degree  of  educational  talent.  First  impressions  being  the  strongest  and 
children  being  in  the  primary  schools  at  the  most  impressible  age,  imperfect  instruc- 
tion and  wrong  training  there  are  far  less  easily  outgrown  than  when  received  in 
•either  of  the  subsequent  grades.  A  right  beginning  is  no  small  protection  against 
the  bad  effect  of  after  wrong  handling.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  best  teaching  talent  to  be  found  should  be  secured  for  the  primary  schools  and 
that  the  community  should  give  the  teachers  there  to  feel  that  they  are  considered  as 
filling  the  most  responsible  and  honorable  place  in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Averill,  superintendeDt  of  the  schools  of  Northampton, 
makes  the  following  sensible  and  discriminating  snil^estions  as  to  the 
desireableness  and  atility  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  even  so  slight  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  those  pnpils  who  remain  in  school  bnt  the  shortest 
period  can  acqaire : 

Drawing  %nd  penmanship  are  kindred  branches.  In  their  practice,  the  same  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  the  same  physical  muscles  are  called  into  exercise.  The  power  to 
draw  and  the  power  to  write  depend  ^equally  upon  pducation.  No  one  is  bom  a 
draughtsman  any  more  than  he  is  a  writer. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  all  will  learn  equally  well  or  equally  rapidly  in  this 
more  than  in  any  other  study.  Indeed,  there  was  never  a  class  in  any  branch  of  edu- 
cation without  a  head  and  a  foot.  But  I  do  claim  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  our 
children  would  learn  to  draw  well  as  would  learn  to  write  well,  were  they  as  weU 
And  proi>erly  taught.  No  one  expects  that  our  youth  will  be  made  poets  and  authors 
simply  by  going  through  college,  but  unquestionably  aU  are  much  benefited  by  the 
cUsoipline  of  such  a  course  of  study.  80  in  this  branch  of  education,  doubtless  those 
who  do  not  excel  in  it  will  be  much  benefited  by  instruction  and  practice. 

We  do  not  suiBcieutly  recognise  how  universal  is  the  love  of  art,  even  in  little 
children.  What  delights  a  child  more  than  a  picture  book  f  Who  has  not  seen  his 
Usee  light  up  at  sight  of  the  picture  of  a  familiar  object  f  As  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of 
pencil  or  chalk,  he  begins  the  practice  of  drawing.  If  slate  or  paper  is  not  at  hand, 
a  fence  or  door  is  made  to  answer  his  purpose.    And  here,  aUow  me  to  say,  I  have 
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beeo  Borprifled  and  delighted  with  the  Taiiety  and  good  proportion  of  the  ohjeotsthat 
the  little  ones  in  some  of  oar  primary  schools  -will  put  upon  slate  and  blackboard, 
with  the  ase  of  a  few  straight  lines.  Let  the  children  be  encouraged,  then,  in  their 
love  of  drawing.  Let  them  be  furnished  with  suitable  materials,  and  let  them  be 
early  and  properly  taught  the  rudiments  of  this  most  useful  art,  during  their  school 
dijR,  beginning  in  the  primary  schools,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
minority  of  them  will  be  able  to  express  the  truths  of  form  as  correctly  and  forcibly 
in  the  laugouge  of  art  as  in  the  use  of  words. 

The  great  nu^ority  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools  remain  there  but  a  short 
time,  only  a  few,  compared  with  the  whole,  staying  to  complete  a  full  course  of  in- 
8tractioD.  This  being  true,  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  direct  their  attention  to 
those  studies  which  promise  most  for  their  future  usefulness  and  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  After  we  have  included  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  list  of  re- 
qoire^  utadies,  what  can  be  added  that  will  be  of  more  practical  advantage  to  the 
child  than  drawing  t  By  drawing,  I  mean  the  ability  to  represent  upon  a  plane  sur- 
fiee  iny  oliject  whioh  a  person  may  see  or  remember  to  have  seen  or  of  which  he  has 
a  clear  conoeptionAn  his  own  mind.  We  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  man  of 
bonnesB  or  leiaore  who  has  not  many  times  regretted  his  ignorance  of  drawing,  either 
vheo  be  has  wished  a  house  built,  an  article  of  furniture  made,  a  garden  laid  out,  or 
when  be  has  desired  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  locality  or  some  edifloe  or 
work  of  art.  We  are  a  nation  of  mechanics,  and  where  is  the  inddstrial  profession 
that  has  no  need  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  Joiner,  the  cabinet  maker,  the  mil- 
liner, the  mantna  maker,  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  machinist,  the  florist,  the 
embroiderer,  the  manufacturer  of  tasteful  fabrics,  the  potter,  the  crockery  maker,  and 
a  host  of  others,  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  occupation  if  they  are 
straDgen  to  this  art.  A  practical  knowledge  of  this  develops  habits  of  order  and 
neatoeas,  imparting  a  taste  which  enables  them  to  select  beautiful  designs,  thereby 
inpreesing  their  works  with  that  seal  of  elegance  which  renders  them  sought  after. 

The  mechanic  with  an  educated  eye  possesses  an  element  of  power  totally  wanting 
in  one  whose  eye  is  untrained.  The  one  commands  $100  per  month  for  his  services, 
the  other  $40;  thus  education  in  this  direction  becomes  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Oar  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  a  few  years  hence,  and  could 
thia  branch  of  instruction  be  well  and  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  it  would 
prove  SD  immenae  national  benefit  in  elevating  the  standard  of  public  taste,  as  well 
M  raiaiog  the  standard  of  excellence  in  all  mechanical  pursuits. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Oiosb,  chainnan  of  the  visiting  committee  of  Salem, 
speaks  thus  of  drawing : 

Ssrly  in  the  year,  by  order  of  the  board,  drawing  was  made  a  regular  branch  of  in- 
Btniction  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  alter  much  opposition  and  discouragement  is 
iM)*  iteadily  growing  in  favor.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  consider  drawing  a  fancy 
B^y.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  utilitarian  of  arts.  Its  value  has  long 
1>MD  recognized  in  many  £aro]>ean  countries,  where  it  is  deemed  equally  essential 
▼itb  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  a  system  of  elementary  education,  even  in 
the  pQblie  evening  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  superior  elegance  of  many  ar- 
tides  of  foreign  manufacture  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  Justly,  to  the  general  in- 
itniction  of  the  workmen  in  the  arts  of  design.  As  an  educator  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
tbe  noblest  servants  of  the  brain,  it  has  no  equal.  Whether  the  slow  and  vigorous 
nethod  now  pursued  in  our  schools  is  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  whether  the 
art  eau  be  successfully  taught  by  those  who  have  no  skill  in  its  practice,  ezperienoe 
»urt  determine. 

Mr.  J.  Kimball,  the  Aaperintendent,  recounts  the  history  of  its  intro- 
doctioii  iu  the  Salem  schools,  as  follows : 

^  vote  of  your  board  in  accordance  with  which  drawing  was  made  a  regular 
*^7  in  all  the  public  day  schools  was  passed  February  15,  1809.    About  the  middle 
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of  April  pvelimimffy  leenona  w«re  gi^en  to  the  teachers  by  a  lady  who  oame  for  that 
pvipoae  at  the  offer  of  the  publishers  of  Bartholomew's  system,  the  one  adopted. 
8mee  that  lime  the  grammar  and  high  schools  have  had  regular  exercises  in  this 
branch,  with  raried  remits.  Teachers  who  have  believed  that  this  art  shoold  be  at- 
tempt^ by  thoee  only  who  have  a  natoral  taste  lor  it,  and  have  been  diseonn^ed  by 
imperfect  efforts  when  expeottng  too  much,  will  not  exaggerate  its  sucoess.  Small  as 
has  been  the  thne  allotted  to  it  and  inexperienced  as  were  the  teachers  whose  duty 
it  became  to  attend  to  it,  it  cannot  be  called  a  failure.  I  have  had  copies  from  every 
•ohool  selected  with  refbrenee  to  their  excellence  and  their  deddency,  have  ezamiTied 
them  coiofhlly,  ai|d  eome  to  a  far  dilftffent  oonclnsion.  We  ought  not  to  doubt  that 
the  system  used— starting  with  straight  lines  in  varied  positions,  giving  much  dis- 
eiplioe  to  haad,  eye,  and  peroeption — will,  ae  it  becootos  more  familiar,  deve^lop  an 
amount  of  ability  in  tiiis  direction  we  have  not  suspected.  No  one  presnmes  that 
every  boy  and  girl  who  goes  fhithiully  throng h  the  author's  first  book  will  be  an 
eminent  aitist ;  but  he  will  acquire  in  a  degree  not  possessed  before  a  ihciHty  in 
Judging  of  spaces,  in  marking  definite  positions,  in  a  steady  command'  of  ilie  muscles, 
and  in  following  a  moving  point  that  he  had  not  at  first,  added  to  m  confidence  in  the 
poislbdlity  of  future  ptugiess  and  a  knowledge  of  ikte  steps  i»  aeettre  it  well  worth 
his  tkne  and  expense. ' 

Some  teaehers  have  already  expressed  themselves  in  terms  more  fkvorable  than  at 
first  oo«ld  have  been  hoped,  and  I  believe  as  each  one  sufmounts  the  unavoidable 
vacations  incident  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  study,  euch  expression  will  become 
stronger  and  more  general. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  the  experienced  gaperintendenti  of  Worcester, 
advocates  the  stady  in  the  following  eloquent  woids ; 

Like  music,  this  study  has  not,  till  recently,  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
and  both,  when  once  they  are  introduced  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  are 
known,  will  always  be  continued.  Both  are  in  some  sense  fine  arts ;  and  drawing 
eopeoially  also  a  very  practical  art,  likla  writing.  In  our  schools  drawing,  which  has 
been  tau^t  since  last  Hay,  alternates  with  writing.  The  idea  of  form  as  well  as 
the  command  of  muscle  required  in  drawing  is  directly  usefhl  in  writing.  And  thus 
far  the  results  fiilfil  the  expectation  at  the  beginhing,  that  no  less  progress  would  be 
made  !n  writing  because  of  the  time  spent  in  the  other  study.  In  our  schools  pupils 
are  not  taught  to  copy  piotaree,  as  some  suppose ;  by  practice  on  simple  copies  grad- 
uaUy  inoreasing  in  dilBoiilty,  the  eye  is  odneated  to  ^dge  of  fcnna  aad  dIalMieea  with 
accuracy  and  the  muscle  is  taught  to  obey  the  will.  To  those  who  ha««  not  con- 
sidered the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  what  a  variety  of  occupations  this  simple 
aft  is  nsefhl .  In  tlie  words  of  an  eminent  educator,  **  Skill  in  drawing  has  an  intrinsic 
ttid  pMMPtieal  value.  It  Is  of  gteat  importance  in  all  pursuits  conversant  with  the 
eitemal  Ibnns  of  thinf^,  and  to  many  trades  and  prefCssions,  including  all  scientific 
meehanics,  it  is  quite  indispenaaVie.  It  is  usefnl  to  the  arehitect,  the  master  builder, 
aMd  alttctot  every  mechanic,  in  drafting  his  planis,  teaking  conthK^ts,  and  calculating 
the  cost  of  coftstrocMon.  The  pattern  reoms  in  our  machine  shops  and  foundries,  in 
the  print  and  carpet  factories,  in  the  Jewelry  and  plate  works,  the  engraving  and 
paper-staining  establishments,  in  the  arsenal  and  aHnory  works,  and  many  other 
nrianvfactories,  will  indicate  iki  part  the  numerous  and  important  usee  to  which  the 
oonvpetent  draughtsman  applies  his  skill.  I  pass  over  its  obvious  uses  in  all  inven- 
tions, in  surveying,  in  map  drawing,  in  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  other 
pursuits ;  fbr  there  is  scarcely  any  calling  in  which  this  art  would  not  find  a  usefal 
application.  Bat  these  practical  uses  of  drawing,  valuable  as  they  seem,  are  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  its  influence  in  educating  the  mind."  To  educate  in  to 
develop  the  powers.  What  power  is  the  source  of  greater  profit  or  delight  than  that 
by  which  we  distingnish  the  beautiful  in  form  and  feature!  It  is  through  the  eye 
that  some  of  our  most  refined  ideas  of  the  grand  and  the  beautifiil  are  derived.    The 
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•ye  opoaa  to  w  titoe  Aelda  of  infinite  spaee  ihrnagk  whioh  we  peer  from  iUa  IliUe 
orb  far  towards  the  throne  of  the  EtexnaL  And  what  instnunent  of  such  facile  motion 
ind  delicate  a^jaotment  as  the  hand!  The  hand  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  mind, 
ezecating  its  behests  and  by  its  new  creations  leading  the  mind  to  higher  derelop- 
ment.  All  civilization  rests  upon  the  stmctnre  of  the  human  hand.  Had  this  been 
formed  like  the  hoof  of  aB  om,  tlwre  would  have  been  the  and  oi  aU  hnnum.  ambitioa 
and  gmstnmw 

Soch  aie  the  yo^'^ira  of  tbe  hand  i^nd  the  ejie.  Shall  the  education  of  these  be  neg- 
lected? 

The  pwMfiQ  of  tbe  li^v  in  1870  vas  foUoi^^ed  by  a  mapped  inQrease  of 
inteieiit  in  the  8iil>j.eet^  as  eYiQce4  l>y  its  discussioa  in  the  reports  of 
the  school  committees. 

The  Tbirtg^-Afth  Anonal  Iteport  of  the  Boi^  of  Edqcation,  for  the 
jear  187X>  contaioa  ei^trapts  relating  to  the  new  atody  fh>m  the  reports 
of  no  lesa  than  45  to,wnB  and  cities^  while  50  in  the  Thirty- sixth,  33  in 
tlM  Thirty-seventh^  23  i»  the  Thirty-eighth,  and  45  in  the  Thirty-ninth 
^tbat  for  1876>  Ire^  this  topic  at  greater  or  less  length,  and  are  for  the 
iQ09t  part  eoithnfliastic  over  the  saec^ss  of  the  experiment.  Want  of 
sfH^e  aloo^  preven,ta  free  quotations  from  this  mass  of  valuable  con- 
current testimony. 

THB  VAB1SD  AlO)  LABOBIOUS   DITTIES  OF  PBOF.   WALTEB    SMITH  AS 
CTTT  STJPBRINTBNDENT  OF  BBAWINa  AND  STATE  ART  DIBEOTOB. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  who  had  been  called  in  1870,  from  the  head 
mastership  dX  the  Government  school  in  Leeds,  England,  to  take  super- 
vision of  the  iBtrodttction  of  the  study  in  the  city  schools  of  Boston,  had 
been  also  jointly  employed  by  the  State,  and  was  nubde  State  director 
of  drawing.  Bis  duties,  equitably  divided  between  his  two  employers, 
the  city  and  the  State,  were  as  State  director  to  visit  those  cities  and 
towns  which  were  by  law  compelled  to  introduce  drawing,  and  by  lect- 
ures aad  ^tiiaebers'  institutea"  to  initiate  the  teachers  in  their  new 
duties;  to  rmt  the  State  normal  schools;  to  organize  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  evening  classes  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing;  snbse- 
Qoently,  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School. 
The  director  also  prepared  carefully  arranged  schedules  of  instruction 
for  the  paklic  schools,  through  all  grades ;  aa  well  as  courses  of  study 
for  the  evening  drawing  schools  and  for  the  Normal  Art  SohooK 

He  also  published  a  large  illustrated  work  upon  the  whole  matter  of 
'*  art  edncatioD,"  as  well  as  numerous  addresses  delivered  from  time  to 
time  to  State  legislatures,  to  educational  conventions,  and  to  teachers 
of  the  various  grades  of  sohoiris. 

As  the  State  art  director  he  made  annual  reports,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education.  He  also  stimulated 
and  encouraged  the  annual  public  exhibitions  of  drawings,  as  well  as 
that  made  by  the  State  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial. 

This  simple  list  of  duties  accomplished  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
position  of  State  art  director  was  no  sinecure.    In  addition,  he  was 
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fhe  aatbor  of  a  system  of  graded  drawing  books  and  manoals  published 
by  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  by  L.  Prang  &  Oo.,  which  were  widely  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  account  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  this  report  will  be  found 
a  ftill  history  of  his  connection  with  that  school,  from  the  time  when 
he  united  with  Superintendent  Philbrick  and  others  in  petitioning  the 
legislature  for  its  establishment  down  to  the  severing  of  his  connection 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Professor  Smith  returned  in 
1883  to  England,  where  he  has  been  called  to  the  head  mastership  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Technical  Oollege  at  Bradford,  a  new  and  im- 
portant institution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  although  absent  for  thirteen  years,  he 
was  so  esteemed  in  his  native  country  as  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  on  his 
return  and  at  once  given  an  honorable  and  lucrative  position.* 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  being  for  the 
year  1876,  omits  the  customary  extracts  firom  the  local  town  and  city 
reports,  substituting  a  series  of  carefiil  histories  of  the  various  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  State,  each  written  by  qualified  authors.  ''The 
libraries,"  ''  the  high  schools,"  ''  the  colleges,"  ''  historical  societies,  and 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,"  ''  the  normal 
schools,"  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  report  on  ^Hhe  academies,"  com- 

*  Bradford,  England,  the  center  of  important  woolen  mannfactarea,  is  alao  the  home 
of  the  distinguished  statesman  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P.,  anthor  of  the  act 
of  1840  establishing  the  present  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  aU  questions  of  education  relating  to  industry  would  receive  early  atten- 
tion in  such  a  community,  and  so  it  happened  that  after  the  experiment  in  public 
elementary  schools  had  been  tried  in  the  borough  with  evergrowing  success  for  more 
than  ten  years,  the  claims  of  advanced  technical  education  were  recognised,  and  a  col- 
lege for  thorough  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  the  industries  was  founded.  The 
building  was  erected  and  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  appliance  at  a  cost  of  £40,000, 
and  the  college  is  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  as  **  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  thoroughly  established  institution  for  teaching  technical  education  in  the 
whole  country.''  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  stated  above,  was  called  to  t&ke  charge 
of  the  art  department. 

Of  the  college  and  of  the  esteem  accorded  to  Professor  Smith,  a  pleasant  glimpse  is 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Schoolmaster  (December  27,  1884),  a  leading  English 
educational  Journal,  in  the  report  of  an  address  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  MundeUa,  M. 
P.,  on  the  occasion  of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  students.  Speaking  of  the  ool- 
lege, Mr.  Mundella  said:  '*  He  believed  he  was  not  far  vrong  in  saying  that  this  was 
the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  thoroughly  organized  technical  institution  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.'' After  remarking  on  the  very  large  proportion  of  South  Kensington  certificates 
and  prizes  already  taken  by  the  students  of  this  new  college— results,  it  should  be 
noted,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Smith's  instruction — he  said :  '*  He  congratulated  the  Tech- 
nical College  upon  having  Mr.  Walter  Smith  as  an  art  master.  There  were  few  art 
masters  who  had  the  experience  and  who  possessed  so  completely  the  successful  art 
of  teaching  as  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  who  knew  how  to  apply  art  to  industry." 

There  is,  however,  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  realize  what  Walter  Smith  had 
already  efiected  towards  the  promulgation  of  a  correct  fundamental  system  of  artistic 
industrial  training  throughout  these  United  States,  in  the  reflection  that  henceforth 
the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  should  have  advanced  the  industrial  interests  of  a 
continent,  is  to  be  limited  to  a  single  institution.  This  English  provincial  technical 
eoUege  gains  a  great  teacher,  but  America  loses  an  unrivalled  educational  leader. 
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priae  tbe  contents  of  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  fifth  annual  re* 
port  of  the  State  art  director  appears  in  this  Tolame.  Upon  the  topic 
of  drawing  the  board  say : 

Tbe  board  heartily  congrataUle  the  Commonwealth  onthepTogress  made  in  Indns- 
trial  drawing  daring  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  containing  morfr 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  it  is  belieyed,  have  obeyed  the  leqnisltion  of  the  law  by  snp- 
portiDg  Bchoola  £or  fiee  inatmction  in  this  department  of  art  open  to  persons  over 
fifteen  yeara  of  age.  Public  interest  in  this  subject  throughout  our  Commonwealth 
has  steadily  risen  from  the  commencement  of  its  agitation,  and  the  fiicilities  for  in- 
cieased  effleienoy  in  industrial  drawing  are  rapidly  multiplying  on  every  hand.  Thes^ 
ranltSy  undoubtedly,  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  our  Normal  Art 
Sebool  and  the  movement  out  of  which  it. sprang. 

The  omission  of  extracts  from  the  local  educational  reports,  begnn  in 
the  report  for  1876,  has  since  been  continued ;  tables  of  statistics  take- 
their  place.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  value  and  interest  of  these  reports- 
as  indications  of  public  opinion  are  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  forty-flrst  annual  report,  that  for  1877,  occurs  in  the  ^^  report 
of  the  board"  the  brief  statement  here  ^ven  in  reference  to  drawing;,, 
followed  by  the  remarks  concerning  technical  schools: 

Until  recently  drawing  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the  public  schools  and  in  these^ 
lew  without  method  and  to  little  purpose.  It  is  now  one  of  the  regular  studies  to  be 
tioght  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  the  Normal 
Alt  School  was  established  at  Boston  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  appointed  for 
tbe  yarious  branches  of  free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designing,, 
ind  moulding.  Annual  examinations  hare  been  held  and  the  public  interest  in  the 
work  has  been:  expressed  by  the  attendance  of  thousands  upon  the  exhibitions  of 
•eeepted  drawings.  Other  States  have  followed  our  example  and  at  no  distant  day 
tiie  country  will  experience  tbe  results  of  a  trained  eye  and  a  skilled  hand  in  every 
bofliiiesB  of  life. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  by  the  board.  An 
■ct  WIS  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  which  provided  that  every  city 
ind  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  should  establish  a  technical  school.  The  act  was. 
Amended  by  sabstitnting  "  may''  for  ''  shall,''  and  tbe  statute  stands  a  dead  letter. 
If  teehnicid  schools  had  been  established  as  proposed,  opportunities  would  be  offered 
to  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  education  in  every 
bruch  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  Many  would  be  attracted  to  these  schools,, 
labor  would  be  dignified,  and  our  fiMstoriee  and  workshops  would  be  Ailed  with  skilled 
iitisans. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolame  is  an  article  of  33  pages,  with  8  ad- 
ditional foil  pages  of  illustrations,  on  <^  The  manual  element  in  educa- 
tion," by  President  Bunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; also  an  account  of  the  Industrial  School  Association  of  23  Church 
street,  Boston.  This  was  an  experiment  for  giving  boys  manual  skill,, 
vith  a  view  to  its  feasibility  as  a  part  of  public  school  instruction. 

In  the  Forty -second  Annual  Report,  for  1878,  there  are  no  reports  by 
the  State  art  director.  In  the  secretary's  report  a  page  is  given  to  the 
mdnstrial  element  in  education,  and  another  to  technical  schools. 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Report,  for  1879,  contains  an  ^^  annual  report 
on  indastrial  drawing,"  of  17  pages,  by  the  art  director,  with  a  synopsis 
of  a  graded  programme  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  of  49  pages. 
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Tbeiie  is  alao  an  asUde,  (tf  14  pa^fes^  oa  ^^  Handioittft  in  Bchool,"  hy 
Pnrf.  Ofaarles  O.  Thompfioaf  priooipal  of  tke  Woroeftter  Goanty  Free 
InsUtate,  and  a  short  paper,  of  4  pages,,  giving  an  acoount  of  ^'  sewing 
in  Worcester  schools*"  In  the  absence  of  the  carrent  comments  in  the 
loeal  sohool  reports,  whioh  would  show  clearly  the  drift  of  pnblio  opin- 
i0B,  the  admiseion  cf  these  papers  may  be  takeia  as  evideaoe  of  oontin- 
fied  Sfgttation  and  tendency  towards  more  pronoanoed  indnstrial  edaca- 
tion  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

KSLATION  OP  BBAWIKO  TO  TBOHKIOAI*  TBAISINO. 

The  Forty -fonrth  Annual  Beport,  for  1886^  contains  a  paper  giving  a 
«hort  aoconnt  of  industrial  edttcation  «t  Ok>aoeator,  by  L.  H.  MarveL 
This  was  an  experiment  in  teaching  boys  carpentry,  a  mm  of  money 
toot  the  purpose  having  been  placed  at  tito  diaposal  of  the  school  eon- 
mittee  by  Miss  Marion  H«vey.  The  annual  report  by  the  art  dipector 
also  appears^  with  a  condensed  progranMneof  snliti^ctaof  study  for  each 
year  in  the  diAerent  grades  ot  schools,  and  a  foU  ^^  Plan  of  instruction 
in  iodnstrial  drawing  for  the  ftiee  evening  drawing  ohieses  of  the  eity  of 
Boston,"  The  following  quotation  will  show  that  Professor  Smith  fully 
reoogniaed  the  tendency  towards  technical  industrial  education  and  that 
lie  had  a  clear  perceptkm  of  the  relation  of  industrial  drawing  to  snch 
A  course  of  training : 

Tb^re  !•  at  tba  preaent  time  an  extended  belief  that  tbe  edaoatioa  giren  in  the  pub- 
lic achoote,  is  tbe  abaeooe  of  ftpprentioeabips  to  trades  afterwaxda,  is  not  suiBcieiitly 
pnotical  ae  a  pteparatioa  for  tbe  actual  oocapation  of  a  great  nu^xlty  of  tbe  acbol- 
an.  A  eontrovecey  between  scbool  men  ba«  long  been  waging,  tbe  enbjeot  under 
•discuaeion  being  bow  to  adapt  tbe  preaent  aohoola  to  modem  needa,  aeoaring  thereby 
for  tbe  maaaea  of  the  people  aa  goad  a  training  for  tbeir  work  in  induatrial  life  as  tbe 
wealthier  minority  obtain  through  univeraitiea  and  profeaaional  aohoola  for  tbeir 
^Mcnpatioaa.  Some  have  boldly  propoaed  that  in  eTery  grammar  and  high  achool 
manual  iuduatriea  ahall  be  oarried  on  aa  a  past  of  the  exescieea,  either  general  for  all 
pnpila,  or  eileGtive  in  the  upper  claaaea  of  the  giammar  achooiU  and  in  all  tboafi  of  the 
high  aoboola;  ao  that  in  the  latter,  whilat  boya  who  weoegolo^to  college  might  study 
jjatin  and  Greek  or  the  modem  languagea»  those  who  were  intended  for  employment 
an  the  ooDatrostive  industries  should  take  up  manoal  tracing  in  the  uaa  of  wood  or 
metal,  and  anch  mechanical  atudiea  aa  would  forward  them  in  indnatrial  occupations. 
Others  object  to  thug  bringing  the  workabop  ^to  the  achool,  and  propose  the  eat«b- 
liabment  of  indnatrial  achoola  for  those  pupils  only  who,  having  passed  through  the 
:grammar  schools,  prefer  or  are  obliged  to  take  up  manual  occupatmns  rather  than 
prepare  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits  by  going  through  the  high  sohoola. 
The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  indoraing  the  latter  proposal, 
though  no  action  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  taken  by  any  municipal  body  in  this 
yState  to  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  industrial  schools. 

/     Whatever  should  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the 

/  common  foundation  for  all  mannal  skill  in  tbe  industrial  and  constructive  arts  is  the 

ability  to  draw.    Whether  the  higher  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  and  made  into 

part  schools  and  part  workshops,  or  whether  one  school  is  to  be  considered  wholly  a 

school  and  another  whoUy  a  workshop,  bae  to  be  decided  in  tbe  future,  and  there  are 

,  good  arguments  for  both  proposals ;  but  in  either  case  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 

I  elements  and  principles  of  industrial  drawing  would  be  needed,  and  therefore  all  are 

agreed  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to  all.  1  Its  value 
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as  an  element  of  professional  edncation  has  been  acknowledged  also,  so  the  basis  of 
its  nsefnlness  is  sufficiently  wide  and  broad  to  cover  all  occupations. 

The  qnestion  bas  arrived,  then,  at  this  stage  of  its  solution,  viz:  The  future  devel- 
opmeot  of  education  must  be  in  the  industrial  direction  of  practical  science  and  ' 
practical  art,  on  their  elementary  planes  at  first  in  public  schools  and  subsequently 
npon  higher  planes  in  special  schools.  Until  this  conviction  crystallizes  into  a  plan, 
or  attains  the  proportions  of  a  practical  scheme  adjusted  to  the  public  school  system, 
it  is  safe  for  us  to  take  the  first  step,  recognized  as  such  by  all  progressive  nations  — 
to  teach  industrial  drawing  to  every  child.  The  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  when  in  the  year  1870  it  passed  the  industrial  drawing 
act,  requiring  that  in  future  every  child  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  should 
be  tanght  to  draw.  But  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  by 
insnring  that  every  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools  should  become  qualified 
to  teach  drawing ;  and  until  this  was  brought  about,  many  children  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  Just  rights  to  a  practical  element  of  education  which  the  law  decreed 
them  to  be'entitled  to.  The  regular  teachers,  therefore,  must  be  taught  to  draw  in 
order  that  all  scholars  might  learn  from  them  how  to  draw. 

It  was  at  this  time  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  trained  teachers  of  indus- 
trial drawing,  for  there  was  then  no  normal  art  school  in  the  United  States ;  indeed, 
the  very  term  'industrial  drawing,"  as  applied  to  education  in  the  public  schools,  was 
hardly  understood  and  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  public  even  now.  It  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  and  significance  as  the  expressions  '*  industrial  arithmetic" 
or  "indostriai  writing"  would  have.  Hence  the  need  of  a  normal  art  school  became  as 
manifest  as  did  the  neoessity  for  the  general  normal  schools  in  previous  years  and 
thus  it  became  established.  All  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools 
of  Massachnpetts,  for  many  years  past  and  at  present,  have  been  at  some  time  stu- 
dents in  the  art  school ;  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers, 
gradaates  in  recent  years  of  the  normal  schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject  of  elementary  drawing,  and  all  future  teachers  will  be  so  prepared. 

The  Forty-fifth  AoDoal  Report,  for  1881,  contains  a  succinct  report 
by  the  art  director,  and  an  illustrated  article  of  70  pages,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bnnkle,  on  ^<The  manual  element  in  education,''  in  wliich  are  de- 
scribed several  leading  European  and  American  technical  schools.  This 
paper  is  similar  to  the  one  by  the  same  author,  and  having  the  same 
title,  in  the  Forty -first  Annual  Report,  the  subject  being  in  this  brought 
down  to  date. 

The  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1882, 
contains  no  report  by  the  art  director.  The  late  director,  ProfessorWalter 
Smith,  who  returned  to  England  in  1883,  some  time  after  his  retirement 
from  this  position,  left  no  official  successor;  nor,  although  it  may  not  be 
diflScult  to  revive  the  office  and  to  find  an  incumbent,  will  it  be  easy  for 
a  saccessor  to  equal  the  high  standard  set  up  by  the  first  State  art  direct- 
or of  Massachusetts. 

GBOWINa  DEMAND  FOB  DEFINITE  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
IN  SCHOOLS  RECOGNIZED. 

The  movement  steadily  setting  towards  technical  industrial  training 
in  popular  education  of  which  mention  has  been  made  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  report  proper  of  the  board : 

With  the  changes  thai  take  place  in  the  growth  of  our  country,  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  a  great  variety  of  business  interests  and  of  our  civilization  itself,  new 
features  of  edncational  work  are  forced  into  prominence  and  demand  consideration. 
8.  Ex.  200 5  Digitizec  glc 
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Of  thia  character  is  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial  education :  a  subject  that 
has  received  much  attention  in  many  European  countries  and  one  that  has  taken 
tangible  form  in  a  variety  of  schools — public,  endowed,  and  private — and  in  reforma- 
tory and  charitable  institutions.  All  such  schools  will,  of  course,  depend  much  in  their 
character  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  and  for  whom  they  aiv 
established  and  supported.  In  this  country  this  subject  is  newer  and  has  engaged 
less  attention  than  abroad.  But  this  board  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  indiOferent 
to  the  importance  of  technical  education;  nor  has  it  been  inattentive  to  what  has 
been  done  for  it  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  At  several  times  during  the  past  ten 
or  more  years,  quite  elaborate  and  important  papers  upon  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  reports  of  this  board  and  its  secretary ;  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  some  investigations  have  been  made  by  a  special  conmiittee  of  the  board, 
the  results  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  The  intense  eager- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  make  capital  and  labor  produce  the  greatest  results 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  public  will  doubtless  ere  long  compel  a 
fuller  investigation  and  discussion  of  technical  education.  Its  very  importance  and 
the  complications  that  may  arise  in  attempting  to  engraft  upon  our  own  peculiar  in- 
stitutions systems  that  have  grown  up  in  other  countries  and  under  circumstances 
widely  different  from  our  own  alike  forbid  that  the  subject  should  be  thrust  aside 
without  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  or  that  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
attempts  should  be  made  to  incorporate  it  into  our  own  system  of  common  schools. 
Any  real  improvement  in  those  schools  that  will  enable  them  the  better  to  prepare 
our  children  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  will  likewise  make  education  the  hand- 
maid of  labor  will  be  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  American  people  and  will  do  much 
also  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  schools  themselves. 

Another  kind  of  educational  work  of  rising  importance  is  the  peculiar  system  of 
elementary  training  known  as  the  Kindergarten — a  system  which  aims  by  simple 
and  natural  methods  to  lead  the  child-mind  to  form  habits  of  observation,  of  self- 
activity,  and  self-development ;  and  thus  to  become,  under  judicious  training,  a  self- 
educator.  The  principles  of  this  system  seem  to  be  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of 
child-nature  as  learned  by  wise  and  observing  teachers  and  mothers.  The  great  im- 
portance of  our  primary  schools,  the  only  grade  of  schools  of  whose  advantages  all 
our  children  partake,  and  the  general  feeling  among  educators  that  there  is  now  in 
those  schools  too  much  drudgery,  considerable  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  not  suf- 
ficient attention  given  to  imbuing  the  child  with  a  fondness  for  learning,  should  move 
us  to  welcome  any  light  upon  the  subject  that  may  appear  within  the  sphere  of  our 
observation.  In  some  portions  of  our  country  the  Kindergarten  has  been  adopted  as 
the  first  step  in  public  primary  training.  In  Massachusetts  its  public  use  is  confined 
to  a  very  few  instances;  although,  under  the  auspices  of  private  enterprise  and  mu- 
nificence, it  has  become  quite  well  known  to  many  of  our  teachers  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  public.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  primary  schools  may  yet  bo  greatly 
benefited  by  hints  obtained  from  a  careful  study  and  observation  of  Kindergarten 
principles  and  methods. 

The  Appendix  contains  four  papers  on  the  following  topics:  ^^ Hand- 
work instruction  in  Sweden/'  by  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  50  pages; 
<<  Report  on  industrial  instruction  in  the  Dwight  school,  Boston,"  8 
pages ;  "  Lessons  on  color  in  primary  schools,"  by  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker, 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools,  12  pages;  "Some 
European  industrial  art  schools,"  by  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  State 
Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  40  pages. 

EEPORT   ON  MANUAL  TEAININa  IN   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

These  papers  are^  preceded  by  a  report  on  manual  training  in  the 

common  schools,  made  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  educa- 
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lioii.  This,  as  thcj  hitest  word  spoken  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
Masjiachusetts,  is  here  given  as  wholly  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this 
special  report,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  subject  of  art  training, 
both  in  it^  application  to  industry  and  in  its  fullest  aesthetic  develop- 
ineot  in  the  fine  arts : 

The  commitiee  appoioted  by  the  board  of  edncatioo  to  consider  aad  report  upon 
the  mbject  of  industrial  education  in  common  8chool8»  would  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  in  common  schools  has  been  for  some  time  under 
pablic  discussion.  References  maybe  found  to  it  in  several  annual  reports  by  the 
seeretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  several  carefully  prepared  papers  have  ap- 
pesred  in  the  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  board.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  time  has  come  when  the  subject  should  receive  more  specific  attention 
from  the  board  itself. 

It  is  a  question,  at  the  outset,  whether  the  very  words ''  industrial  education ''  is  not 
s  misDomer  as  regards  anything  that  can  reasonably  be  proposed  for  public  schools. 
The  express  object  of  these  institutions  is  such  a  general  training  a^  may  prepare  for 
aov  occupation.  This  applies  to  every  study  in  our  common  schools  at  least.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  high  schools  afford  a  special  training  because  they  fit  for  college  or 
beeaose  they  teach  book-keeping,  it  may  justly  be  answered  that  even  book-keeping 
u  there  tanght  is  only  a  branch  of  arithmetic,  not  carried  beyond  a  point  that  will 
be  Qsefnl  in  almost  any  pursuit ;  and  that  the  college  itself,  as  distinct  from  profes- 
sioDsl  schools,  claims  to  afford  only  a  general  training.  But  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  high  school  affords  a  special  training,  and  that  special  training  in  other  ways 
may  be  desired  by  some  pupils  who  are  designed  for  particular  pursuits,  the  legisla- 
ture has  sufficiently  provided  for  that  view  of  the  case  by  allowing  each  town  or  city 
tA  establish  technical  schools  for  itself,  in  which  **  arts,  trades,  and  occupations"  may 
be  taught.    (Pub.  Stat.,  chap.  44,  sec.  8.) 

Bot  the  real  question  is  not  of  industrial  schools  or  of  technical  schools.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  object  of  our  common  schools,  as  they  now  are  and  should  be  con- 
dncted,  is  to  give  a  general  preparation  for  the  dntiesof  life  without  reference  to  any 
particular  vocation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  answer  that  demand  fairly  well. 
Many  of  the  pnblished  criticisms  on  them  are,  in  our  opinion,  without  foundation.  It 
is  not  the  £anlt  of  the  common  schools  that  the  habit  of  mechanical  apprenticeship  is 
flying  out,  or  that  people  like  to  live  in  the  city  rather  than  in  the  country,  or  that 
joiuig  men  and  women  prefer  the  lighter  and  more  lucrative  occupations  to  the  heavier 
and  more  cheaply  paid.  These  tendencies,  whether  they  are  for  good  or  evil,  are  the 
tendcDcies  of  the  time ;  and  our  common  schools  have  very  little  to  do  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  activity  of  the  community,  its  business  skill  and  its  in- 
Tentive  genius,  are  directly  traceable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  intellectual  stimulus 
given  by  the  common  school.  The  evil  tendencies  that  exist  are  in  spite  of  our  school 
•jBtem,  not  by  reason  of  it ;  and  those  evils  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  reached,  except 
in  a  very  indirect  and  remote  way,  by  industrial  or  technical  training  in  our  schools. 

Bat  let  us  approach  the  matter  from  a  wholly  different  direction.  It  is,  we  take  it, 
the  object  of  our  common  schools  to  give  to  the  poorest  and  least  favored  children  the 
tame  general  preliminary  education  that  we  should  all  wish  for  our  own  sons  and 
daoghters.  What  should  that  education  include  f  It  would  include,  if  we  are  wise, 
not  only  what  is  now  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  something  more.  That  some- 
thing more  is  something  which  many  wise  parents,  at  least  in  cities  and  towns,  are 
sow  forced  to  supply  out  of  their  private  means  for  their  children,  the  rudimentary 
training  of  band  as  well  as  eye.  To  learn  how  to  drive  a  nail  straight,  how  to  in- 
sert a  screw  neatly,  how  to  fit  two  edges  of  plank  together,  how  to  make  a  square 
Ik>x,  is  to  obtain  an  elementary  education  almost  as  essential  as  to  know  that  two 
ud  two  make  four.    It  is  really  the  principle  of  two  and  two,  worked  out  with  the 
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hand  as  well  as  the  brain.  It  is  to  abstract  knowledge  what  geometry  is  to  algebra. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  very  far  or  to  apply  it  in  a  variety  of  fbrms.  A  little 
of  it  i^^oes  a  gve^t  way;  bnt  that  little  is  so  important  that  early  education  is  very 
defective  without  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  **  pick  it  up."  A  boy  of  natural  mechanical 
aptitude  will  pick  it  up  in  his  father's  workshop  or  in  a  boat  builder's  shop.  But  most 
boys  have  access  to  no  such  place ;  and,  if  they  had,  there  is  no  one  to  teach  them  to 
do  it  carefully;  and,  moreover,  the  boys  who  have  least  mechanical  aptitude  are 
those  who  most  need  such  training.  Any  man  who  can  remember  the  delight  with 
which  he  first  learned  to  do  neatly  aud  accurately  any  simple  thing  with  his  hands  — 
learned  from  a  sailor  to  tie  a  knot,  or  from  a  farmer  to  turn  a  farrow — ought  to  recoj;- 
uize  the  value  of  making  it  a  part  of  every  child's  training,  not  to  do  those  particular 
things,  but  to  use  his  ten  fingers  carefully  and  methodically  in  the  simplest,  cheap- 
est, and  most  convenient  way.  This  is  not  industrial  education.  Industrial  educa> 
tion  is  too  large  a  name  for  it.  It  embraces  the  elements  of  manual  training,  that 
is  all 

It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  great  light  has  at  last  been  thrown  by  European 
example.  Until  lately  there  has  come  to  our  knowledge  no  attempt  In  this  direction, 
in  any  country,  which  has  seemed  of  any  particular  value  aa  an  example  for  ns.  We 
have  heard  of  class  schools,  or  technical  schools,  or  schools  that  prepare  for  particular 
occupations,  as  that  for  watch  making,  at  Qeneva,  Switzerland.  These  teach  noth- 
ing toward  our  end,  which  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  industrial  training  proper,  bnt 
manual  training  given  for  its  educational  value.  Bnt  a  flood  of  light  has  jost  been 
shed  npon  the  subject  by  the  report  of  Professor  Ordway,(«f  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  regard  to  manual  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  8we«len. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Sweden  is  probably  that  which  most  resembles  tb^ 
United  States  of  America  in  its  habits,  traditions,  and  social  conditions. 

It  is  a  republic  under  the  form  of  monarchy ;  and  the  remark  is  often  made  that  no 
foreign  race  becomes  so  rapidly  assimilated  to  American  life  as  the  Swedish.  Thi.n 
is  the  first  point  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  Swedish  experiment.  The  second  point 
is,  that  it  aims,  precisely  as  we  aim,  at  manual  training  rather  than  industrial  ednca- 
l^ion  proper.  The  third  point  is,  that  though  we  have  just  called  it  an  experiment,  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  has  become  an  established  fact.  The  results 
will  be  foond  stated  in  the  admirable  report  of  Professor  Ordway,  appended  to  thit^ 
volume,  and  in  his  accompanying  translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  a  Norwegian  writer. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Swedish  plan  are  these :  In  Stx>ckholm,  a  city  of  abont 
150,000  inhabitants,  every  grammar  school  has  now  a  room  fitted  up  for  Joiner's  work, 
in  which  each  boy  is  taught  for  two  or  more  hours  in  every  week  the  rudiments  of 
joinery.  This  trade  was  deliberately  selected,  after  mature  consideration,  as  being 
the  simplest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  cleanest.  The  teaching  is  by  special  teachers,  bnt 
the  plan  is  there,  as  with  drawing  and  gymnastics  among  ourselves,  that  the  regular 
teachers  shall  ultimately  be  trained  to  supply  the  place  of  those  especially  employed. 
For  this  purpose  a  normal  school  for  such  teachers  has  been  established  by  private 
benevolence,  the  particulars  in  regard  to  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ordway'e  report. 

How  does  this  method  work  in  Stockholm  t  It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony that  it  works  admirably.  Parents  who  were  not  at  first  favorable  to  it,  as  add- 
ing one  more  study,  have  been  converted  to  it  by  finding  their  boys  much  more 
"  handy  "  than  before ;  and  it  has  so  increased  the  attractions  of  the  public  schools 
that  the  private  schools  are  now  obliged  to  introduce  similar  methods.  If  it  be  said 
that  some  of  this  attractiveness  is  due  to  novelty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  introduction  of  the  system  was  in  1872 ;  that  it  has  been  practised  in  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  for  five  years,  and  through  the  whole  city  for  two  years. 
This  certainly  gives  time  for  the  novelty  to  have  worn  off.  Meanwhile  the  system  is 
steadily  spreading  through  the  whole  of  Sweden,  not  being  compulsory  by  any  gen- 
eral law,  but  encouraged  by  government  grants  and  by  gifts  from  mechanic  institntes. 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  an  experiment,  so  prolonged 
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tod  80  BUGcessftil  as  this,  throws  a  new  light  on  the  whole  practical  problem.  Com- 
ing from  Sweden,  it  has  for  us  an  immediate  value,  such  as  it  might  not  possess  if 
ooly  put  in  operation  in  England  or  in  Austria.  Supposing  it  ever  so  desirable,  it 
will  DO  doubt  require  further  consideration  and  adaptation  before  it  can  be  success- 
folly  imitated  here.  Its  relations  with  the  question  of  sewing  in  schools,  for  instance, 
and  with  the  general  use  of  women  teachers,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  These  are 
aInKwt  the  only  points  where  we  are  differently  situated  from  Sweden.  There  the 
teachers  are  generally  men,  and  the  girls  give  to  sewing  the  time  given  by  boys  to  the 
new  manual  training.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ord way — which  we  share  ~-  that 
the  system  of  manual  training,  whenever  it  is  applied  here,  should  be  applied  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  even  if  sewing  be  in  some  way  combined  with  it;  and  that,  if  this 
plan  be  adopted,  we  shall  ultimately  have  a  class  of  women  teachers  who  can  teach 
it  to  others.  These  are  matters  of  detail.  But  thi^t  our  schools  need  some  further 
deyelopmeot  in  this  direction  is  to  our  minds  clear;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
the  opinion  that  it  would  afford  a  better  general  training  to  our  children  if  we  would 
enrtail  several  hours  a  week  from  the  time  now  given  to  unnecessary  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  to  learning  the  names  of  villages  in  Siberia,  if  by  this  means  we  can 
teach  every  child  a  little  of  that  manual  facility  which  is  the  A  B  C  of  all  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  world.  This  is  the  way  in  which  every  thoughtful  man  would 
reason  as  to  the  training  of  his  own  girls  and  boys;  and  why  should  he  not  reason  in 
the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  children  of  his  neighbors  t 

The  fact  that  oven  on  a  small  scale  such  instruction  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
Dwight  School,  in  Boston,  whose  reports  we  also  publish  in  our  appendix;  the  fact 
that  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  cities  (Worcester)  has  expressed 
in  his  inaugural  address  the  demand  of  the  people  for  some  such  system ;  these  and 
many  other  considerations  indicste  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  serious  study  of 
the  question.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  that  study  we  recommend  the  report  of 
Frofeasor  Ordway  as  giving  information  more  valuable  for  our  American  needs  than 
all  elae  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject. 

THO.  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON, 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

ABBY  W.  MAY, 

Committee. 

So  mns  the  record  of  the  Dew  edacatioDal  movement  in  Massachu- 
MttB,  beginniDg,  as  ve  have  here  noted,  with  an  intelligent,  concerted^ 
and  SDccessfuI  efi'ort  to  introduce,  on  a  large  scale,  the  practical  study 
of  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  already  advancing,  as  is  shown  by 
this  latest  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  proposal  of  still  further  innovations  upon  old  educational 
ideas. 

Whether  the  plan  adopted,  and,  according  to  Professor  Ordway's  re- 
port, gnccessfally  adopted,  in  the  comparatively  poor  communities  of 
Sweden,  would  meet  with  a  like  success  here,  where  all  the  ordinary 
domestic  utensils  and  wooden  implements  are  made  so  cheaply  by  mar 
c'biDery,  is  at  least  problematical,  notwithstanding  the  analogies  traced 
by  the  committee  between  Sweden  and  the  (Jnited  States ;  for,  while 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  and  therefore  the  logical  methods  of 
ioDtruction,  must  be  held  to  be  common  to  all  human  beings,  the  cir- 
cumstances, needs,  and  changes  met  with  in  the  rapidly  developing  com- 
mnnitiesof  the  United  States  are  so  unlike  those  of  European  countries. 
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that  all  such  analogies,  based  upon  experiments  in  these  countries,  are. 
from  the  utter  unsimilaritj^  of  the  conditions,  likely  to  mislead. 

It  is  true  that  the  methods  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  trained, 
or  manual  dexterity  is  acquired,  are  applicable  to  all  persons  and  can 
be  fairly  estimated  by  all  qualified  judges  wholly  independent  of  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  practical  success  of  a  given  plan,  relying,  as  in  this  case, 
partly  on  income  from  the  sale  of  work,  is  almost  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  social  customs  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity ;  these  are  so  absolutely  different  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United 
States  as  to  render  comparison  almost  impossible.  The  experiment  of 
Mr.  Lelahd  in  Philadelphia  would  seem  to  furnish  a  more  practical  model 
for  similar  Instruction  in  American  communities  than  any  Swedish  ex- 
periments would  be  likely  to  offer. 

THE  ART  ELEMENT  NEEDED   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Handwork  in  America,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  artistic;  in 
cheapness,  no  handwork  can  compete  with  the  products  of  American 
machinery. 

As  culture  increases,  this  value  of  the  artistic  element  will  be  ever 
more  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  because  Walter  Smith's  system  of 
drawing  leads  directly  to  this  artistic  knowledge  and  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  art  faculty  in  every  child  that  it  excels  every  other  mode 
of  elementary  industrial  training.  It  is  the  basis  of  all,  and,  prose 
cuted  to  its  end  with  an  art  purpose,  it  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
professional  artist ;  while,  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  builder,  or 
the  engineer,  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  their  needs. 

One  fact  may  perhaps  be  as  well  noted  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
is,  that  as  iu  this  report  the  various  institutions  are  described  and 
various  authorities  quoted  there  will  be  observed  a  sharp  discrepancy 
in  statements,  arising  from  the  almost  opposite  ideals  cherished  and 
ends  sought  by  the  several  educators.  One  will  seek  to  develop  indi- 
vidual art  workers,  and  will  emphasize  the  value  given  to  any  article 
or  work  by  the  personality  of  the  artist;  the  other  will  affirm  that 
the  great  need  of  the  age  and  of  America  is  a  class  of  trained  men 
capable  of  directing  machines ;  both  are  right,  for  each  of  these  classes 
of  trained  workers  are  needed,  and  the  unity  is  here  found  in  the  fact 
just  referred  to,  that  the  system  of  industrial  art  training  herein  advo- 
cated is  equally  serviceable  to  either.  Drawing  is  of  such  univci*sal 
application  as  to  include  nil. 

Even  in  this  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  as  shown  in  the  legislation  as  well  as  by  the  official 
publications  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State,  there  may  be 
observed  the  processes  by  which  the  conception  of  the  advanced  thinker 
becomes  slowly  embodied  iu  the  laws.  The  need  of  a  given  movement 
is  first  recognized  by  a  few,  then  through  their  efforts  is  made  apparent 
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to  maDy,  till,  at  length,  an  intelligent  pablic  opinion  is  created,  and  the 
action  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  legislature  assembled  fol- 
\owB  as  a  matter  of  coarse.    Thns, 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  proceas  of  the  sans. 

As  this  movement,  whose  progress  we  have  been  engaged  in  tracing^ 
began  with  a  sense  of  the  need  of  the  people  for  definite  training  in  in- 
dustrial art,  so,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  advance,  the  sense 
of  this  need  has  become  even  more  imperative.  The  valne  of  this 
elementary  training  in  drawing  as  an  indispensable  part  of  all  public 
school  teaching  is,  in  Massachusetts,  so  thoroughly  recognized  by  the 
advocates  of  the  further  steps  in  technical  training,  as  a  part  of  the 
free  education  provided  in  public  schools,  and  this  is  now  so  well 
oDderstood  by  the  public  at  large,  that  it  ^^goes  without  saying,''  as 
the  French  phrase \t.  The  ability  to  draw  is  taken  for  granted  in  all 
discussions  of  the  advisability  of  adding  technical  training  to  the  sched- 
ules of' public  school  studies,  just  as  ability  to  read  is  assumed  in  all 
questions  of  the  introduction  of  new  literary  studies  in  the  higher  pub- 
lic schools. 

How,  and  by  what  instrumentalities,  such  a  wonderful  result  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  few  years  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1870 
will  appear  in  the  following  chapters  wherein  the  history  of  the  work  of 
Walter  Smith  and  his  coa^utors  and  scholars  is  recorded. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EARLY  WORK  OF 
THE  NEW  STATE  ART  DIRECTOR. 

The  official  record  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Walter  Smith,  as  8tate  art  director  of 
Massachusetts,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  art  indastrial  education  throughout 
the  State,  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
catioui  and  in  the  official  reports  made  by  the  State  art  director. 

These  means  were:  (1)  The  public  schools ;  (2)  the  free  evening  drawing  classes;  (3) 
the  State  exhibitions  of  drawing;  (4)  teachers'  institutes;  (5)  the  State  normal 
schools;  (6)  the  State  Normal  A.rt  School.  Accounts  of  each  follow  sepalhitely  in 
the  order  here  named. 

I. 

The  coDditions  accompanying  the  employment,  by  the  State  educa- 
tional authorities,  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  agent  and  State  director 
of  art  education  are  incidentally*  recited  by  Professor  Smith  in  Li.s 
first  and  only  '*  Report  on  Drawing  made  to  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston,"  April  12,  1880,*  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  and  of  the  first  few  months  of  the  ex- 
periment is  given  as  follows  in  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  sec 
retary  of  the  board  of  education  for  1871.  The  report  of  the  board 
states  briefly  the  facts,  which  the  secretary,  after  relating  the  applica- 
tion of  the  board  for  an  enlarged  appropriation,  thus  recites: 

The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  twofold: 

First,  to  enable  the  board  to  secure,  if  practicable,  the  services  of  some  competent 
agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  art  in- 
struction in  the  normal  schools ;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  law  of 
1870  to  maintain  classes  for  the  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing;  to  give  inibrma- 
tion  and  assistance  to  school  committees  in  the  formation  of  such  classes,  and  the 
arrangement  of  suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  devise  and  aid 
in  giving  effect  to  some  practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawing, 
who  shall  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  special  schools,  and  also  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  second  object  was  for  the  employment  of  local  visiting  agents  of 
the  schools,  with  no  special  reference  to  drawing. 

Early  in  the  year  the  subcommittee  to  whom  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had 
committed  the  subject  of  art  education  opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in 

*  School  Document  No.  7.  Report  on  Drawing.  Addressed  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  Director  of  Drawing  iu 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  by  requisition  of  the  school  committee  on  February  10, 
1880.    Boston  :  Rockwell  &.  Churchill,  city  printers,  No.  '39  Arch  street.    18t?0.  pp.  C5- 
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England,  with  the  object  of  procnring  a  fj^entleman  having  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions to  organize  classes  and  conduct  the  department  of  drawing  in  the  Boston 
schools  on  the  same  general  plan  that  music  is  so  successfully  taught  in  them. 

The  correspondence  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  the  head  mas- 
ter of  the  School  of  Art  in  Leeds,  to  accept  the  position.  In  Jnne  last  Mr.  Smith 
vis  ted  this  country  with  the  view  of  examining  the  ground  personally  before  deciding 
the  question  of  removal.  Mr.  Smith  brought  the  most  ample  proofs  not  only  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  an  educator  in  his  favorite  department,  bnt  also  of  having  been 
equally  distinguished  for  his  skilful  and  successful  endeavors  in  organizing  schools 
of  art  in  numerous  cities  in  England,  a  branch  of  service  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  with  us. 

After  a  full  conference  with  Mr.  Smith  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board,  in 
which  be  fully  explained  his  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  carrying 
forward  the  work  in  hand,  the  committee  were  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  procur- 
ing bis  services  for  the  Commonwealth  for  such  portion  of  his  time  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Boston  committee. 

The  agreement  was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  to  pay  two-fifths  of 
Mr.  Smith's  salary  and  his  actual  travelling  expenses  for  a  like  proportion  of  his  time 
to  be  spent  In  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Having  accepted  the  Joint  service  thus  tendered  to  him/  Mr.  Smith  returned  to 
England,  and  made  immediate  dispositions  for  his  final  departure.  He  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  such  models  of  art,  drawings,  casts,  &,c,,  as 
wonld  be  needed  for  use  in  his  visits  to  the  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  normal 
schools.  For  this  purpose  he  was  authorized  to  expend  1500,  which  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  board  from  the  income  of  the  Todd  fund. 

Having  procured  by  purchase,  and  by  the  gift  of  generous  friends  of  art  culture  in 
England  a  valuable  collection  of  models.  &.C.,  suited  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  re- 
tnrned  to  Massachusetts  early  in  the  autumn  and  commenced  his  work.  He  gave 
interesting  lectures  and  teaching  exercises  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  visiting  and  giving  instruction  in  thoAC  cities  and  towns  required  by 
the  statute  of  1870  to  maintain  adult  classes  in  mechanical  drawing.  In  this  service 
he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  models  above  named.  These  have  been  la- 
belled and  catalogued,  and,  to  secure  safety  and  deppatch  in  their  transportation 
and  arrangement  for  use,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  who  is  a  compe- 
tent teacher  of  drawing,  and  in  this  way  also  does  good  service  in  supplementing  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  October  last, 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  address  on  ''Art  education  and 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools."  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teachers  from  every  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  November.  It 
has  also  been  printed  by  the  board  in  pamphlet  form,  and  with  it  two  valuable 
papers  by  Professor  Thompson,  which  were  printed  by  the  board  in  1870. 

In  November  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  sent  to  the 
echool  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  announcing  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Smith  upon  his  duties  as-  State  director  of  art  edacation,  and  giving 
information  as  to  his  methods  of  procedure  and  the  means  of  securing  his  personal 
aid  and  advice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department. 

This  address  and  circular  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  to  which 
reference  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  teaching  exercises  and  more  popu- 
lar lectures  of  the  art  director  are  everywhere  received  with  a  high  degree  of  appro- 
bation. New  interest  is  awakened,  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes 
wherever  they  are  established.  Flourishing  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  but  two 
or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  are  required  by  law  to  establish  them.    The 
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chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  formiug  those  classes  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
competent  teachers.  So  last  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  law  shoald  not  be  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  our  towns  hav- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  inhabitantH.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  alluded 
to,  the  "objective  point"  of  the  efforts  of  the  board  and  of  the  art  director  will  donbt- 
1(>8S  be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  a?  possible,  of  competent  teachers,  both  for  the 
public  schools  and  for  special  classes.  To  this  end  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith, 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more  immediat-e  calls  of  the  towns  while  the 
evening  classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools, 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in 
them  ;  for  on  these  schools  we  must  mainly  rely  for  efficient  aid  in  it«  general  intro- 
duction as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  common  schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  Still  more, 
however,  might  be  expected  froii^^  special  normal  classes,  to  be  opened  at  central 
points,  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the 
vicinity.  A  8]>ecial  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  board  in  maintaining  such  classes 
to  a  limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  at  least  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

And  here  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  point  to  an  experiment  in  proof  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July  last,  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Marble,  superintendent  of  public  instmction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of 
twenty-three  was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  taught  by 
the  professors  of  the  institute,  for  three  weeks,  two  lessons  each  day.  The  pupils 
paid  a  fee  of  $10  each  for  tuition,  the  uso  of  the  rooms  being  generously  grant-isd  by 
the  trustees  free  of  charge. 

Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says,  in  a  note  to  myself:  "The 
class  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of  the 
(school)  year,  in  hot  weather,  when  most  people  rest  and  travel.  That  the  class  was 
as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  it."  If,  as  was  the  case  in  founding  the  normal 
schools,  wealthy  citizens  or  manufacturing  corporations  v/ould  make  liberal  appro- 
priations, to  be  supplemented  by  the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  in- 
struction in  art  and  its  applications  to  the  industries  pursued  by  them,  such  an  impulse 
could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  as  would  insure  the 
emancipation  of  these  industries  from  their  present  dependence  on  foreign  artisans, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  and  in  connection  with  the 
other  instrumentalities  which  I  have  named,  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  teachers  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  view  which  I  have  of  the  vital  relations  of  this  subject,  alike  with  a  true 
progress  in  general  education  and  the  higher  success  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  which 
has  led  me  to  describe  so  much  in  detail  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  impels  me  to  express  the  hope  that  having  ''put  the  hand  to  the  plough''  we 
shall  not  look  back  till  something  has  been  accomplished  worthy  of  the  impoilance 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  acknowledged  sagacity  and  intelligence  for  which  the  public 
acts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  generally  distinguished. 

The  board  had  uDDoaiiced  their  action  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
scliool  committees  of  the  State.  After  quoting  the  new  law  requiring 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  they  say : 

In  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  information,  and  to  enable  cities  included  by  popu- 
lation under  the  law  above  recited  to  comply  with  its  enactments,  the  State  board  of 
education  has  appointed  a  special  officer,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  give  professional 
advice  on  all  technical  matters  relating  to  art  education  in  the  State,  and  in  other 
ways  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  board  in  respect  thereto,  as  its  officer.  It  has 
been  felt  that  to  engraft  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  instruction  upon  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  night-school  instmction, 
would  require  experienced  professional  knowledge  both  of  the  means  and  appliances 
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bj  which  art'  education  can  be  carried  out,  and  for  its  organization  and  supervision 
when  established. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  board  to  secure  this  information  and  direction  have  been 
as  follows : 

The  city  of  Boston,  having  recently  appointed  a  head  master  and  professor  of  art 
education  in  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  director  of  the  night  claases  for  drawing,  es- 
tablished in  compliance  with  the  above  act,  and  having  only  need  for  the  employment 
of  a  portion  of  his  time,  the  State  board  has  also  secured  his  services  as  professional 
adviser  in  the  matter  of  art  education.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  late  of 
England,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State  director  of  art  education,  and  the  object 
of  this  circular  is  to  explain  to  the  officers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  others  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  arc  education,  how  they  may  avail  themselves  of  his  assistance.  Nu- 
merouA  applications  for  information,  arising  probably  from  a  desire  to  comply  with 
the  law,  have  made  the  issue  of  some  general  information  a  matter  of  necessity. 

They  farther  recite  the  need  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  public 
school  teachers,  and  reprint  for  their  use  the  address  delivered  to  teachers 
by  Walter  Smith ;  also,  for  the  evening  classes,  a  programme  of  studies 
as  arranged  for  their  use  by  Professor  Smith  is  appended.  The  pro- 
grammes of  courses  of  study  prepared  by  Professor  Smith  some  years 
later,  sapersede  this  early  work,  and  are  given  here,  either  in  the  ac- 
coants  of  the  schools  and  classes,  or,  separately  among  the  appendices. 

The  opening  and  closing  passages  of  the  address  to  the  teachers 
referreil  to  by  the  secretary  in  the  extracts  given  from  his  report  are 
here  given  as  showing  the  ]>lan  Mr.  Smith  net  himself  to  accomplish  : 

In  the  presence  of  a  body  of  educationists  such  as  that  I  see  before  me,  I  need  not 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  art  education  has 
been  engrafted  upon  its  far-famed  system  of  public  instruction,  and  henceforward  will 
form  a  part,  and  I  hope  and  believe  no  unimportant  section,  of  its  excellent  organi- 
zation. Provision  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  public 
Bchools,  and  of  adults  in  the  night  classes,  either  bos  been  already  made,  or  will  be 
arranged  for  an  opportunities  occur  and  teachers  can  be  found.  The  passing  uf  this 
law  and  the  efforts  made  to  comply  with  it  will,  it  is  supposed,  create  a  desire  for  in- 
formation concerning  art  education  of  esi>ecial  interest  just  now  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
explanation  of  my  being  here  to-day.  Having  been  appointed  by  this  city  and  the 
State  to  assist  in  their  development  of  art  education,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  believe  the  choice  of  the  art  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
the  request  of  the  school  board  of  this  city,  fell  upon  mo  for  recommendation  to  the 
appointments  I  now  hold  because,  though  acquainted  with  the  national  system  of 
my  own  country*  and  of  other  European  states,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor  do  I  wholly 
approve  of,  any  one  of  them,  but  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  system  in  a  country 
where  the  subject  is  new.  We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all  the  old  methods  to  the 
requirements  of  this  country  and  omit  all  ihe  bad  parts.  And  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the  general  education  of  Massachusetts 
ihould  not  influence  and  give  tone  to  any  instniction  in  technical  subjects  which  may 
W  added  to  it.  Whilst  we  may  thus  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  and 
older  civilization  than  our  own,  there  will  be  many  features  of  this  country  and  of 
society  so  superior  to  theirs,  and  so  much  more  favorablt^  to  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement ot  education,  that  I  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  our  field  of  art  e<lu- 
cation  shall  in  no  prominent  part  be  a  reflex  of  others,  but  be  a  combination  of  ex- 
eelloDces  that  will  offer  a  modrl  for  their  imitation. 

So  much  of  a  general  introduction  I  conceived  to  be  uccessary  before  speaking  prac- 
tically on  the  subject  we  are  about  to  consider.    •    •    • 
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I  feel  DOW  that  I  have  occupied  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  of  year  valuable  time, 
and  with  a  few  words,  will  conclude.  It  is  difficult,  without  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples of  reference,  to  convej  clearly  all  that  is  meant  about  a  system  of  art  education. 
Being  here  also  a  comparatively  new  subject,  I  have  been  precluded  from  appealing 
to  your  remembrance  of  exhibitions  and  public  displays  of  the  works  of  students.  It 
was  intended  to  have  here  to-night  a  collection  of  drawings,  the  property  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  recently  acquired,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase,  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  illustrating  the  course  of  study  in  English 
schools  of  art.  Practical  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  this ;  but  I  am  enabled  to 
refer  you  to  an  exhibition  which  is  shortly  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  society  of 
artists  in  Boston,  which  every  lover  of  art  and  friend  of  art  education  shonld  see.  In- 
cluding two  valuable  collections  of  students'  drawings,  the  one  Just  referred  to  and 
another  which  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  there  will  be  also  sets  of  works 
displaying  the  syst-ems  of  art  education  in  If'rance  and  iu  Belgium.  The  three  sys- 
tems are  entirely  different,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  when  yon 
see  the  works,  that  each  has  great  and  distinctive  merits.  The  exhibition  will  offer 
the  materials  also  for  a  comparison  of  results  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  educationist.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  will  be  open  iu  about  a  fort- 
night from  the  present  time. 

Upon  a  Just  recognition  of  the  good  features  in  the  systems  of  countries  where  the 
subject  is  not  a  new  one,  and  a  deliberate  consideration  of  our  own  circumstances  and 
requirements,  let  us  hope  in  time  to  establish  a  sound  system  of  art  education  in  this 
State.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  education  capable  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  for  you  know 
that  "  art  is  long,"  but  the  same  wisdom  that  has  built  up  the  magnificent  educa- 
tional system  of  Massachusetts  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  as  capable  of  perfecting  and 
completing  each  phase  and  feature  that  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  that 
system,  and  having  passed  the  law  that  it  shall  be  done,  will  be  in  no  disposition  to 
look  back,  or  be  impatient^and  lose  heart  if  the  highest  results  do  not  immediately 
manifest  themselves. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  beginning  with  the  public  schools,  we 
are  beginning  at  the  right  end,  and  we  have  the  prospect  of  possessing  before  very 
long  a  central  institute  of  art  in  the  Boston  Moseum  of  Art,  which  will  be  like  the 
headquarters  of  fine  art  for  the  State.  The  education  of  teachers  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  city  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  before  very  long  there  will  be  hardly  a 
school  in  which  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  given.  The  supply  of  examples  to  carry 
on  an  efficient  course  of  art  education  will  follow  upon  the  demand  for  them  without 
unnecessary  delay,  and  thus  I  maintain  that  the  prospects  of  naturalizing  the  subject 
and  providing  for  its  development  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  Above  all, 
there  are  men  in  this  city  and  State  who  take  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
public  aspect  of  this  question,  and  are  disposed  to  spare  neither  their  time  nor  their 
means  in  carrying  it  through.  To  them,  and  to  all  others  who  assist  in  the  cause,  I 
wish  all  success,  and  feel  a  strong  gratification  on  my  own  part  that  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  help  in  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  art  education  in  this  gjeat  country. 

After  the  experiment  had  been  in  progress  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
the  State  board  of  education,  in  their  thirty-sixth  annual  report,  for 
1872,  treated  the  subject  at  length.  As  showing  how  comprehensive  in 
their  intent  was  the  plan  of  the  new  art  education,  and  as  reciting,  in 
brief,  the  progress  of  work,  and  especially  for  their  testimony  as  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  the  art  director,  their  statements  are  here  quoted 
in  full: 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  subject  of  art  education  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  before  the  legislature,  aud,  in  view  of  its  high  importance  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  our 
industrial  interests,  the  board  deem  it  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  it  again  at  this 
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time.  Aboot  four  years  ago  several  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  commonity, 
and  having  a  thoiongh  knowledge  of  the  meehanical  and  mannfaotnring  interests  of 
the  State,  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislatore,  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  nnder 
which  onr  mannfactnrers  have  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  want  of 
workmen  skilled  in  ''drawing  and  other  arts  of  design/'  and  asking  that  this  board 
might  be  directed  to  ''report  in  detail  some  definite  plan  for  introdnclng  schools  for 
drawing,  or  instmotion  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants."  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  granted,  and,  in  a  report  on  the  subject  submitted  to  the  legislaturo 
by  this  board,  it  was  recommended,  first,  that  drawing  be  made  an  obligatory  branch 

in  the  public  schools ;  and,  second,  that  all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than 

inhabitants  be  required  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  drawing  to  men,  women,  and  children.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted  in  the  act  of  May  16, 1870,  the  latter  requirement  being  made  applicable  to 
cities  and  towns  containing  upwards  often  thousand  inhabitants. 

This  was  not  intended  or  underst<ood  to  be  all  the  legislation  that  would  be  needed 
ibr  the  complete  development  of  such  a  system  of  art  education  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  require.  It  was  regarded  as  only  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  general  idea  of  the  plan  was  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  art  culture  by 
nniversal  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  stages  of  art  in  drawing  classes  and  special  art  schools.  "A  school 
ofart/'aaysMr.  Walter  Smith,  "should  be  designed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  in  such  subjects  as  free  hand,  model,  geometric,  and 
aimple  linear  perspective  drawing  has  already  been  acquired,  and  its  mission  is  to 
take  up  the  student  upon  his  leaving  the  coomion  school,  and  carry  on  his  general 
art  education  to  a  higher  level  firstly,  and  guide  it  in  a  special  direction  afterwards. 
The  school  should  be  to  artisans  what  the  university  is  to  the  professional  man ;  and 
to  such  professions  as  those  of  the  architect  and  engineer  it  should  be  a  professional 
school  also."  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  pro- 
viding for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools ;  but  to  give  full 
effect  tn  this  part  of  the  plan  throughout  the  State,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
make  special  provisions  in  temporary  drawing  classes  or  otherwise  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  for  the  work  required  of  them.  An  account  of 
the  progrees  made  in  the  establishment  of  classes  in  industrial  drawing,  up  to  the  be- 
f^ning  of  last  year,  was  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary.  It  appears  that 
•nch  classes  were  formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  cities  and  towns  required  by 
law  to  make  proTision  for  them,  and  pupils  eagerly  flocked  to  them  in  large  numbers 
fiom  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  every  description. 

During  tfae  last  year  the  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  equally  encouraging.  Per- 
haps no  other  educational  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State  ever  met  with  more 
general  and  hearty  favor  than  has  been  accorded  to  this.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  or  practicability  of  lesthetic  culture  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education,  there  is  now  a  tolerably  general  agreement  among  well 
informed  persons  a8«to  the  commercial  value  of  instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  industrial  art,  especially  in  a  community  largely  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing pnrsoits. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  different  free  industrial  draw- 
ing classes  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  had  been  established,  and  of  creating 
a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  art  education,  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
produced  by  the  students  was  held  in  Boston  on  May  16,  17,  and  18, 187*2,  in  coDJunc- 
tion  with  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  This  exhibition  attracted 
a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  evidently  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  in 
favor  of  art  culture.  A  report  on  the  merits  of  the  productions  exhibited  were  made 
by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  largely  disseminated  through  the  newspaper 
press. 
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For  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  in  thig  department  of  oar  educa 
tional  system,  the  board  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  able  report  herewith  printed,  of  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  the  accomplished  State  director  of  art  education,  whose  services  in  thin 
capacity  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  secnring  of  sn  art  master 
possessing  snch  a  rare  combination  of  liberal  art  caltnre,  technical  knowledge,  teaching 
(>ower,  and  practical  executive  ability,  was  a  piece  of  singular  good  fortune  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  provide  the  requisite  means 
for  retaining  the  services  of  this  able  and  much  needed  educator.  Such  talent  ought 
TO  command  a  liberal  compensation. 

\Vhile  we  would  hold  up  first  and  foremost,  as  the  proper  motive  for  making  ample 
provision  for  education,  the  paramount  object  of  forming  thereby  healthy,  intelligent, 
moral,  self  directing,  and  self  governing  men  and  women,  harmoniously  developed, 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  their  destiny  as  rational  beings,  still  the  direct  positive  value 
in  dollars  and  oents  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  branch  under  consideration,  the  question,  '*  Will  it  pay  t "  taken  in  the 
commercial  sense,  can  be  answered,  it  is  believed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
intelligent  business  man.  The  money  value  of  education  in  industrial  art  to  a  maDti- 
facturing  people  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  speculation.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experience  in  different  countries.  The  following  interesting  and  instruetivo  state- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  results  of  art  training  in  England  is  quoted  from  the  ex- 
cellent book  recently  published,  entitled  Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Indnatrial, 
by  Walter  Smith,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  school  committees  in  the 
State:    »    •    • 

''Within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful  change  take  place 
ill  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures  of  England.  Whilst  the  cost  of  producing 
most  of  the  products  of  industrial  art  has  decreased  by  about  one  half,  through  the 
invention  of  various  machines  and  the  discovery  of  labor  saving  processes,  the  actual 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  taking  one  branch  of  manufacture  with  another, 
is  ueArly  doubled,  and  this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  alteration  in 
xhv.  value  of  money.     How,  then,  is  it  to  be  explained  t    Simply  thus : 

**A  manufactured  article,  whether  a  garment,  apiece  of  porcelain,  an  article  of  fur- 
niture, or  even  a  golden  chalice,  may  be  said  to  possess  three  elements  of  value : 
First,  the  raw  material;  second,  the  labor  of  production;  third,  the  art  character. 
The  two  first,  in  some  cases,  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and 
where  no  art  whatever  is  displayed  it  forms  the  whole  value.  But  in  a  vast  majority 
of  the  manufacturing  products  of  every  country  the  elements  of  cost  of  material  and 
cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element,  viz,  art  char- 
acter. It  is  that  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  un- 
interesting to  the  purchaser,  and  is  consequently  oi  commercial  value.  In  many  ob- 
jects where  the  material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth  the  taste  displayed  in  their 
design  forms  the  sole  value  or  the  principal,  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of 
that  element  which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  mannfac- 
tnres.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  improvement  of  material  or  of  demand,  but  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  an  advance  in  the  artistic  element  in  many  branches  of  Brit- 
ish industry  from  a  condition  closely  bordering  upon  the  barbarism  of  savage  races  to 
the  refinen:ent  of  the  greatest  art  epochs.  And  it  has  not  been  an  exceptional  oaae 
or  a  development  in  one  direction  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  If  we  take  pot- 
tery, glass,  porcelain,  terra  cotta,  metal  work  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver 
plate,  goldsmiths'  work,  jewellery,  paper  hanging,  carpets,  parquetry,  encaustic  tiles, 
furniture,  cabinet  making,  upholstery,  stained  glass,  mural  decoration,  wood  and 
btone  carving,  chasing,  enamelling,  lace  making,  embroidery,  all  show  that  infusion  of 
taste  which  has  in  all  cases  increased,  and  in  many  cases  doubled,  their  value  in  the 
market  in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  just  as  drawing  is  the  only  universal  lan- 
guage, so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and  amongst  civilized  races  is  univer- 
sal.    With  this  remarkable  characteristic  that,  let  the  art  in  a  thing  be  good  art, 
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based  upon  natural  laws,  aod  treated  with  coDBisteDcy  and  pnrity  of  feeling,  ftiid^t  ^. 
shall  consecrate  the  material  which  it  eDnobles,  so  that  lapse  of  n^i^^lLadd-t^irita 
valne  until  antiquity  enshrines  it."  ^^Sj^/J^'O  Tx  •- 

Soon  aft'Cr  the  organization  of  drawing  classes  was  commenced  undei^fe^lijHiMP-'*' 
ments  of  the  act  of  1870  it  became  apparent  that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  this  movement  was  that  of  providing  competent  teachers.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  ik  proposition  was  laid  before  the  committee  on  education  of  the  legislature 
of  last  year  for  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  art  school,  where  art  ipatters  might  receive  the  requisite  training. 
AUbongh  the  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure  apparently  satisfied  the  committee 
of  its  expedieney,  it  was  deemed  best  to  postpone  action  upon  it  until  its  objects  and 
bearings  were  more  generally  understood.  The  board  would  now  respectfully  urge 
opon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  importance  of  making  immediate  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school  for  the  thorough  training  of  art  teach- 
en.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
aod  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  waste  of  time  and  money. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  secretary  in  his  last  report  that  the  statute  requiring  pro- 
Tiaion  to  be  made  for  drawing  classes,  should  be  extended  in  its  scope,  so  as  to  embrace 
aUtowns  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.  This  suggestion  meets  with  the 
c<»dial approval  of  the  board,  and  it  is  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  They  would  also  recommend  in  this  connection  that  the  valuable  report 
of  the  director  of  art  education,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  doings  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  of  the  progress  and  deficiencies  in  his  department  of  instruction,  be 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  gratuitious  circulation. 

The  first  aonaal  report  of  the  new  art  director,  to  which  the  board 
awards  sach  emphatic  approval,  is  also  here  inserted  as  giving  the  best 
possible  acconnt  of  the  means  adopted  by  him  for  the  in  trod  action  of 
the  new  stady,  tbns  rendering  it  of  great  value  to  those  contemplating 
a  like  undertaking;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  other  States  and 
communities  in  tbis  country,  seeing  the  methods  and  results  ^of  the 
efforts  in  Massachusetts,  will  ^'  go  and  do  likewise." 

To  the  mmberB  of  ike  State  Board  of  Education  : 

Gestlemsn  :  1  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  State  board  of  education 
tbe  foUowing  report  of  my  operations  as  director  of  art  education  in  the  State,  dnr- 
Vifi  the  first  year  of  my  appointment.  For  though  my  employment  began  on  June  1, 
1^1,  part  of  the  half  year  remaining  was  spent  in  Europe  selecting  examples  and 
drawings,  and  the  rest  in  preliminary  arrangements  here,  for  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  faton,  so  that  the  report  I  now  submit  is  practically  for  the  year  1872. 

THE  TRAVELUKQ  MUSEUM. 

On  returning  to  England  in  June,  1871,  with  the  authorization  from  the  board  to 
expend  the  sum  of  |500  in  models  and  examples  for  study,  to  form  a  travelling  collec- 
tion for  temporary  exhibition  in  cities  and  towns,  I  endeavored  to  choose  a  compact 
selection,  which  would  represent  especially  those  branches  of  educational  and  indus- 
trial art  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1870  was  designed  to  foster  and 
establish.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  acting  on  my  suggestion  whilst  on  a 
•hort  visit  to  this  country,  the  board  made  an  application  to  the  English  foreign 
t'ffice,  through  Lord  Tenterden,  for  specimens  of  the  works  of  students,  illustrating 
tlie  stages  of  study  in  English  schools  of  art.  The  officers  of  the  science  and  art 
departments  at  South  Kensington,  cooperating  with  the  foreign  office^  readily  under- 
took to  prepare  a  set  of  drawings  and  paintings  for  this  purpose,  to  present  to  the 
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State  all  such  works  as  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  purchase  from  students 
as  many  as  were  required  to  complete  the  set ;  also  to  prepare  the  works  by  mount- 
ing and  labelling  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  whilst  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  expected  to  reimburse  the  department  for  actual  outlay  of  money  and  for  the 
cost  of  materials  in  the  preparation  of  the  examples.  The  selection  of  works  was 
made  with  the  greatest  liberality  by  the  officers  of  the  department,  and  thus  for 
the  trifling  expenditure  of  |150  the  State  secured  forty  drawings  and  paintings 
of  great  value,  and  forming  an  invaluable  means  of  advancing  art  education  in 
this  country.  Several  of  the  paintings  are  each  worth  huudreds  of  dollars,  but  the 
educational  value  of  them  in  a  series  of  stodentV  works  is  greater  st.ll. 

These  drawings  and  the  copies,  casts,  and  models  were  purchased  and  brought  here 
for  the  $500  voted  by  the  board,  and  after  arrival  were  fitted  in  proper  travelling  cases, 
to  equip  them  for  the  dangers  of  the  road.  The  object  of  having  a  small  collection 
of  this  kind  was  twofold  :  first,  to  showin  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts the  apparatus  and  examples  for  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  a  drawing 
class  or  school  of  art ;  secondly,  to  display  by  the  actual  works  of  students  in  such 
schools,  the  success  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  introduction  of  art  educa- 
tion here. 

The  manner  in  which  the  collection  was  intended  to  be  and  has  been  used  is  as 
follows: 

When  a  city  has  applied  to  me  for  assistance  in  bringing  the  subject  of  art  educa- 
tion before  the  citizens,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  exhibition, 
the  collection  is  placed  at  it«  disposal  for  a  week.  It  has  generally  been  sent  to  the 
city  on  Monday,  prepared  for  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  and  open  to  the  public  for 
the  last  four  days  of  the  week.  Daring  two  of  the  last  days  of  the  week  I  have 
been  present  in  the  city,  holding  conferences  and  giving  lectures  and  addresses  illus- 
trative of  the  exhibition,  and  describing  the  manner  in  which  art  teaching  may  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools  and  night  classes.- 

Following  out  this  programme,  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Worcester,  New  Bed- 
ford, Lawrence,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Northampton,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Newburyport, 
Fall  River,  Chelsea,  Salem,  Charlestown,  Newton,  and  Gloucester,  in  all  of  which  cities 
great  interest  was  displayed  in  the  collection,  and  the  exhibitions  were  very  numer- 
ously attended. 

The  experiment  was  first  tried  of  sending  the  cases  containing  the  objects  and  ex- 
amples by  the  ordinary  express,  not  in  the  charge  of  a  special  custodian  to  protect 
them.  On  the  first  journey  thus  made,  exactly  one-third  of  the  casts,  cases,  and  pict- 
ure glasses  were  hopelessly  destroyed,  and  as  each  city  has  to  pay  for  all  damages  to 
the  collection  whilst  travelling  to  or  being  exhiblt-ed  in  that  city,  this  was  a  heavy 
tax.  Moreover,  at  this*  rate,  I  estimated  that  it  would  take  about  three  Journeys  to 
destroy  the  whole  collection.  To  prevent  this  I  therefore  appealed  to  the  board  to 
appoint  a  curator,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  the  museum  to  and  from  each  city, 
to  superintend  its  display,  and  assist  me  in  clerical  work  connected  with  my  visits  to 
and  correspondence  with  the  cities.  This  the  board  agreed  to,  and  appointed  Mr.  W. 
T.  Meek  to  the  office ;  since  which  time,  though  the  collection  has  travelled  to  and 
from  fourteen  localities,  only  one  accident  has  happened,  and  a  trifling  one,  to  one 
object.  • 

I  have  to  suggest  that  a  place  be  provided  in  Boston  where  the  collection  could  be 
safely  kept  and  occasionally  displayed,  for  it  would  be  thereby  doing  good  work,  when 
not  being  used  for  exhibition  away  from  Boston.  At  the  present  time  it  has  to  be  left 
locked  up  in  the  travelling  cases,  in  any  of  the  passages  of  the  State  House  where 
there  hapens  to  be  room,  or  more  safely  stowed  away  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
cellar.  When  a  normal  art  school  has  been  established,  the  home  of  the  collection 
will  naturally  be  in  it,  and  valuable  indeed  will  be  its  influence  upon  the  students. 
A  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  appended  to  this  report. 
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PERSONAL  VISITS  TO  CITUSS. 

I  hare  regarded  it  to  be  my  daty  to  place  myself  xmreserredly  at  the  seryice  of  any 
city  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  enconraging  art  odncation  in  every  form.  To 
carry  out  this,  my  work,  in  the  varions  cities  I  have  visited,  has  come  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

(1)  Holding  conferences  with  school  committees  and  snperintendents. 

(2)  Addressing  and  giving  instmction  in  drawing  to  teachers. 

(3)  Addressing  pnblic  meetings  of  citizens,  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  industrial  drawing,  as  required  to  be  taught  by  the  legislature. 

(4)  Examining  the  night  classes  already  established  in  the  various  cities,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

(5)  Arranging  for  holding  the  exhibition  of  the  travelling  art  educational  collection, 
and  explaining  it  when  on  exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  and  discharged  the  above  duties  in  every  city 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  has  desired  to  avail  itself  of  my  services,  and  applied 
to  me  for  them,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  all  1  have  found  the  best  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  art  education,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  made  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  system  of  general  education.  Of  the  twenty  three  cities  and  towns 
which  come  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1870,  as  having  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  Ihave  visited  eighteen,  viz :  Boston,  Worcester,  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Cambridge, 
Charlcsto wn,  Fall  River,  Newburyport,  Salem ,  Chelsea,  and  Gloucester.  Th^  five  cities 
or  towns  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  my  offer  of  cooperation  are,  Somerville, 
Pittsfield,  Fitchburg,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams. 


COIOrBBXNCBS. 

In  my  conference  with  school  oommittees  I  have  recommended  that,  to  introduce 
drawing  into  the  common  schools,  the  regular  teachers  should  be  instructed  by  a 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  that  they  be  then  required  to  instruct  their  scholars, 
and  have  done  this  both  because  of  its  economy  and  efficiency.  On  principle  I  object 
to  special  teachers  being  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  element- 
ary teaching,  for  the  regular  teachers  are  thereby  set  aside  and  their  inefficiency 
proclaimed.  Whatever  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  little  children  to  learn  it  cannot  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  adult  teachers  can  also  learn ;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
question  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  theory  into  the  relms  of  experience,  and  it 
has  heen  found  that  every  willing  teacher  can  both  learn  and  successfully  teach  ele- 
mentary drawing,  any  school  committee  which  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its 
teachers  may  now  introduce  the  teaching  of  drawing  into  its  schools  with  the  great- 
est efficiency.  My  advice  has  been  followed  in  many  cities,  with  good  results,  and  I 
liope  before  the  year  1873  is  past  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have 
thus  provided  sound  instruction  in  the  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  instruction  given  in  night  classes,  I  have  found  much  misun- 
derstanding arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  1870  is  worded.  It  reads : 
'*86c.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  OTening  schools,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  school  conunittee."  The  expression  or 
mechanical  drawing  has  been  understood  by  some  school  conmiittees  to  limit  the  in- 
■truetion  to  mechanical  drawing,  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  fonner,  Tia,  industrial  drawing;  and  thus  they  have  felt  that  by  this  interpre- 
tation freehand  drawing  and  design  were  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
that  they  had  no  XK>wer  to  provide  instruction  in  those  subjects.  To  remedy  this 
frnitfiil  eaoee  of  misunderstanding  I  would  suggest  the  alteration  of  the  act,  to  omit 
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the  word  meoA^ntcaZ,  as  only  describing  a  department  of  indnstrial  drawing,  and  to 
let  the  act  read,  ''free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  and  modelling ^'^  the  two  last 
words  being  added  so  as  to  include  instmction  in  the  sculptural  and  plastic  arts,  val- 
uable for  those  artisans  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  carving,  plastering,  model- 
ling, and  the  constructive  trades  generally. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  free  night-classes  has  been  necessarily  limited  to  such 
subjects  as  draughtsmen  could  be  found  to  teach.  The  profession  of  the  trained  art 
master  does  not  at  present  exist  in  this  country,  and  therefore  school  committees  have 
to  rely  for  the  instruction  given  to  draughtsmen  employed  in  factories  or  workshops, 
and  the  instruction  has  been  generally  limited  to  those  branches  of  indnstrial  draw- 
ing to  which  the  teachers  are  alone  accustomed.  When  an  artist  or  architect  haa  been 
employed,  the  limitation  has  been  as  great,  specialties  only  having  been  taught. 

An  important  amount  of  excellent  teaching  has  undoubtedly  been  done  within 
these  lines,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  field  of  industrial  drawing.  The  indus- 
tries of  this  country  are  very  varied  in  their  nature,  and  the  drawing  which  may  be 
useful  to  one  branch  may  be  nearly  useless  to  many  others.  Unless  the  representa- 
tives of  all  these  industries  can  obtain  the  instruction  most  useful  to  them,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  obtain  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  The  study  of  machine- 
drawing  by  a  painter  and  decorator,  does  not  bear  on  his  industrial  pursuit,  and 
therefore  to  him  It  is  not  industrial  drawing.  The  variety  of  the  industries  of  this 
country  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  to  provide  instruction  of  a  more  general  character,  as  well  a«  a 
wider  range  of  special  studies ;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  tifuning  of  teachers  for  the  work.  This  difficulty  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be 
met. 

I  may  again  say  that  the  two  great  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  success  in 
promoting  art  education  are,  first,  the  want  of  good  examples  with  which  to  give 
instruction ;  and  second,  the  want  of  teachers  of  sufficiently  wide  acquirements  to 
teach  all  the  subjects  coming  under  the  description  of  industrial  drawing. 

Being  myself  an  importation,  it  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  tneonsistent  for 
me  to  say  that  I  think  a  wise  economy  sfuggests  our  not  relying  vpon  importation  from 
foreign  countries  to  remedy  these  wants.  The  opening  up  of  our  own  resooroea,  bo^ 
in  the  creation  of  examples  for  art  study  and  the  training  of  teachers,  seems  to  me 
an  integral  part  of  the  creation  of  a  system  of  art  education.  The  cost,  the  delay, 
the  risk  of  getting  mod^,  dtc,  ftrom  Europe  are  so  great,  and  so  on t  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  value,  that  I  have  thought  it  to  be  especially  my  duty  to  cooperate  with 
competent  manufacturers  in  this  country  for  supplying  what  we  want  at  oar  own 
doon,  und  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  fireeh  start  to  improve  as  ranch  as  possible 
upon  the  character  of  similar  examples  already  provided  in  Europe.  Thus  the  Wor- 
cester Technical  School  authorities  are  manufacturing  a  more  complete  set  of  solid 
geometric  models  than  can  be  bought  in  Europe,  and  the  public  can  purchaae  them 
at  less  cost,  which,  considering  the  value  of  labor  in  this  country,  is  somewhat  of  an 
achievement. 

The  best  example  of  outline  drawing  in  use  ahiong  the  English  and  other  Bnropean 
art  schools,  have  been  reproduced  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  *  of  Boston,  who  are  also 
at  present  engaged  in  reproducing  examples  in  light  and  shade  and  color,  as  well  as 
copies  for  mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  archit-ectural  drawing  and  building  oon- 
struction  and  design ;  so  that  before  a  very  long  period  has  elapsed,  I  hope  that  these 
and  other  home  manufactures  will  supply  us  with  all  we  require  in  the  way  of  im- 
plements and  apparatus  and  examples  for  art  study  to  the  great  couTenienoe  of  the 
public. 

*The  publieations  of  these  materials  for  use  in  art  education  aad  of  Pxofeseor 
Bmith's  works  weve  subsequently  tranafenred  from  the  finn  of  J.  B.  Osgood  4k.  Co.  to 
that  of  L.  Prang  A,  Co. 
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AJDbBBSfiBS  TO  TXACBBB8. 

In  my  addresses  imd  lessons  giyen  to  teachers^  I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  them 
with  a  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to  teach  drawing,  which  is  not  commonly 
felt,  and  to  x>oint  ont  the  simplist  way  of  giving  instruction  to  ^ung  children ;  also 
to  impress  upon  them  the  need  of  varying  the  character  of  the  lessons  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  in  the  past  year  confined  my  lectures  to  freehand  outline  drawing 
of  objects  and  ornament^  dictation  and  memory  drawings,  with  occasional  reference 
to  elementary  design. 

Besides  the  cities  and  towns  referred  to  before,  I  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 
for  the  same  parx>ose  in  Med  way,  Pittsfield,  Marlborough,  Ayer,  Sandwich,  in  1B7I ; 
sndBarre,  Gloucester,  Wakefield,  Southbridge,  Bemardston  and  Barnstable,  last  year; 
snd  in  addition  to  this,  special  meetings  of  teachers  summoned  to  hear  my  lectures 
have  been  held  at  Greeiifield,  Wobom,  Taunton,  and  Cambridge^  and  county  meet- 
ings at  Spencer  n  nSouth  Abington. 

THB  KORMAIi  SCHOOLS. 

Doling  the  year  I  have  visited  the  four  normal  sehools  for  the  purposes  of  conferring 
with  the  principals  and  teachers  of  drawing,  and  of  giving  lectures  to  the  students. 
Finding  that  the  absence  of  examples  for  instruction  prevented  systematic  woric  in 
the  study  of  drawing,  I  recommended  the  board  to  appropriate  $500  to  purchase  them, 
and  am  glad  this  has  been  done,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  room  has  been  properly  fitted  in 
each  of  the  schools  for  the  reception  of  the  models  and  copies,  and  atranged  so  that 
instnietion,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  can  be  given  in  them,  we  may  expect 
a  better  and  a  higher  class  of  work  than  was  possible  before.  The  models  sod  ex* 
amples  have  arrived  and  are  now  being  properly  arranged  in  the  several  schools  in 
mitable  class  rooms. 

I  have  aoggested  courses  of  study  for  the  students  specially  designed  to  fit  them  for 
Uieteaehing  of  drawing,  and  hope  before  long  that  this  may  be  made  uniform  in  all 
the  s<^MM>lSy  and  be  tested  by  examinations  the  same  as  other  subjects. 

As  teachers  of  great  experience  become  available  I  should  consider  it  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  have  In  each  normal  school  one  instructor  who  devoted  himself  or 
herself  to  the  training  of  the  students  by  a  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  draw- 
ing, as  well  as  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  some  who  may  wish  to  noake  a  spe- 
eialQr  of  the  subject.  In  my  occasional  visits  I  can  only  point  out  the  landmarks,  but 
stadsDts  to  whom  the  road  is  strange  require  direction  and  accompaniment  for  every 
foot  oi  the  way.  It  is  in  the  normal  schools  that  successful  grammar  and  primary 
sehools  ave  made  possible,  and  therefore  what  we  want  to  grow  in  the  common  school 
we  siMradd  plant  in  the  normaL 

PUBUO  MEBTXNG8. 

I  have  giren  addresses  at  fifteen  public  meetings,  called  especially  to  consider  the 
question  of  industrial  art  education,  in  as  many  different  cities.  From  the  speeches  at 
such  meetings,  both  before  and  after  my  addresses,  I  gather  that  in  the  manufactur- 
ing centers  there  is  and  has  long  been  a  keen  want  felt  of  technical  or  industrial 
education,  that  many  leading  men  in  different  localities  have  advocated  it,  and 
after  the  meetings  I  have  attended  many  more  have  professed  readiness  to  recommend 
its  extension. 

'^ I  eame  here,"  said  the  ex-mayor,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  one  city,  "to  see 
what  could  possibly  be  advanced  as  a  Justification  of  the  school  committee  in  spending 
money  to  teaeh  our  children  to  draw.  I  have  remained  here  to  say  that  after  what  I 
have  heard  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  so  much  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have 
sehools  of  arty  as  a  question  of  whether  we  can  possibly  do  without  them  any  longer, 
and  to  express  also  my  astonishment  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  without  them  so 
long  withoat  falling  out  of  the  rank  of  civilized  nations.'' 
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Attendances  at  these  meetings  have  1>een  always  good,  considerably  above  a  tboa- 
sand  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  localities  the  largest  part  of  the  aadience  has  been 
composed  of  the  young  men  Just  entering  into  possession  of  the  industries  and  manu- 
factures of  the  places,  and  who  require  all  the  knowledge  they  csji  obtain,  to  keep 
their  workshops  up  %o  the  standard  of  production  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SXAMIN^TIOK  OF  NIGHT  CLABSEfi. 

My  examination  of  the  conduct  of  night  classes  has  been  soificient  to  show  me  that 
it  will  take  time  to  bring  them  into  successful  operation.  They  are  usually  begun 
with  crowded  class  rooms,  which  suffer  nothing  from  overcrowding  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  sessions  terminate.  The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  teachers, 
though  in  so  far  as  they  are  unable  to  teach  that  which  the  pupils  want,  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible.  Nor  does  it  arise  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  pupils ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  the  knowledge  which  should 
be  given  in  such  schools.  The  subject  is  a  new  one ;  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it 
see  that  the  classes  are  not  always  popular,  without  having  a  clear  idea  why,  and  many 
committees  who  have  engaged  a  teacher  put  gas  light  into  a  room,  and  desks,  boards, 
and  scholars  think  a  school  of  art  has  been  established,  without  a  single  specimen  of 
art  work  or  examples  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  excellence.  The  teacher  in  front  of  a 
blackboard  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
wants,  perhaps,  a  different  sort  of  instruction  from  that  which  is  required  by  the  rest; 
and  though  in  his  efforts  to  teach  them  all  the  teacher  may  do  excellently  well,  he  will 
only  succeed  in  teaching  a  few  that  which  they  came  to  learn,  and  which  others,  not 
getting,  will  seek  elsewhere,  and  seek  in  vain. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  committees  that  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  secure  mature 
skill  to  give  instruction  to  pupils,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  moderate  outlay — an 
'  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  pupils  models  to  study  from  and  ex- 
amples which  will  teach  even  by  themselves.  What  the  husbandman  is  without  seed, 
the  art  teacher  is  without  models  and  copies,  and  the  barren  fields  which  both  culti* 
vate  lack  fertility  from  the  same  cause. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  IN  BOSTON. 

In  order  that  it  might  be  seen  what  each  city  was  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
industrial  drawing  an  exhibition  of  the  works  produced  in  the-  free  evening  classes 
was  held  on  May  16, 17, 18, 1872,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  exhibition  was  announced  only  a  short  time  before  it  was  held,  when  many 
classes  had  broken  up  and  the  works  produced  had  been  distributed,  several  success- 
ful classes  were  not  represented  in  the  exhibition.  The  works  of  the  classes  in  eleven 
cities  were  exhibited,  and  during  the  three  days  the  exhibition'remained  open  it  was 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  most  interested  spectators,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  exercises  of  pupils  in 
the  city  of  Boston  day  schools  were  exhibited,  and  served  to  add  to  the  interest  felt 
in  the  display.  Though  no  substantial  recognitions  were  awarded  to  successful  stu- 
dents, the  State  board  appointed  a  board  of  examiners  to  mark  with  approval 
works  of  especial  merit,  and  the  best  works  were  labelled  ^*  excerient;^  those  next  in 
merit  were  marked  "honorable  mention." 

The  report  of  the  examiners,  with  all  the  details  of  the  awards,  will  be  found  at- 
tached to  this  report. 

My  belief  is,  Judging  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this  should  be  annual,  so  that  all  may  see  the  standard  of  the  best,  and  the 
strength  of  the  strongest ;  that  the  weak  may  be  encouraged,  and  merit  rewarded. 
Each  school  will  thus  impart  strength  to  the  others  and  gain  new  vigor  itsell 
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PROPOSED  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

To  remedy  the  principal  difficnlty  in  the  path  of  art  edncation  in  this  State,  viz, 
that  of  providing  competent  teachera,  a  deputation  of  the  State  hoard  of  edncation 
had  an  interview  with  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  on  the  provision  of  a  State 
BOimal  art  school,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  The  arguments  of  members  of  the  board 
and  its  active  officials  were  listened  to  with  great  pntience  by  the  committee,  and  a 
request  was  made  that  a  sum  of  $10,000  per  annnm  should  be  voted  to  support  such  a 
schooL  Nothing,  however,  was  done  last  year  to  forward  this  object,  and  in  bringing 
it  forward  in  this  report  as  by  far  the  most  important  subject  on  which  I  have  to 
•peak,  I  wonld  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  board  to  give  the  matter  its  most  earnest 
consideration. 

In  the  initiation  of  a  movement  for  the  naturalization  of  drawing  in  our  school 
oystem,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  duties  of  a  professional  director  of  art,  in  the 
State  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  would  be  of  a  somewhat  varying 
character.  Among  these  duties,  not  the  least  onerous  to  me  has  been  the  task  of  nd- 
Tising  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  sought  counsel  as  to  how  they  should  ac- 
qaire  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  teachers  of  drawing,  or  being  already  teachers 
and  seeing  that  they  must  improve  themselves,  how  they  should  obtain  further  in- 
strnctioD. 

Hany  have  been  teachers  of  drawing  for  years,  who  have  been  brought  to  see  their 
own  deficiencies  by  the  works  in  the  State  collection  exhibited  in  various  towns,  and 
by  the  standard  of  excellence  which  will  apparently  be  required  in  the  future. 

In  response  to  appeals  made  to  me  by  such  teachers,  I  have  only  been  able  to  say 
that  at  present  no  provision  exists  in  this  country  by  which  a  teacher  of  drawing  can 
he  thoroughly  educated,  and  that  therefore,  however  reluctantly  compelled  to  do  so, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  say  that  American  citizens  must  seek  in  the  art  training 
Bchools  of  London  and  Paris,  that  which  their  own  country  cannot  at  present  give 
thenu  I  have  seen  with  regret  many  persons  following  my  advice  and  expatriating 
themselves  for  three  or  more  years,  to  learn  the  business  of  their  lives  from  aliens,  on 
a  foreign  shore,  a  business  which  is  in  great  demand  in  their  own  country,  and  an 
art  which  is  held  in  honor  wherever  men  have  advanced  to  the  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  one  week  I  have  replied  to  eight  applications  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
New  England  States,  from  persons  who  wished  to  come  to  Boston  to  study  drawing, 
in  order  that  they  might  teach  it,  and  my  reply  has  always  been  to  this  efE^t :  "Bos- 
ton cannot  teach  you,  for  its  schools  exist  for  its  own  citizens  only,  and  as  yet  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  though  it  requires  that  drawing  shall  be,  taught,  has  done 
nothing  to  provide  the  teachers.'' 

Though  eventually  provision  may  be  made  for  this  great  want  by  the  Art  Museum 
of  Boston  better  than  by  any  other  agency,  if  administered  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  authorities,  it  is  imperative  aud  urgent  that  something  should  be  done  at  once 
to  meet  the  pressing  demand  existing  everywhere  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  two  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  about  two  hun- 
dred students  in  each,  with  convenient  offices  attached,  could  be  secured  in  Boston, 
one  studio  to  be  fitted  as  a  lecture  room  and  the  other  as  a  drawing  room,  and  a  corps 
of  lecturers  appointed  to  give  Instruction  in  such  subjects  as  teachers  most  generally 
leqnire,  with  examinations  for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  held  at  the  end  of 
each  year's  course,  there  would  be  at  a  small  cost  a  great  an^onnt  of  good  done,  and  it 
conld  be  done  at  once. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Boston  has  no  art  lecture  room  fitted  up  in  which  it  can 
give  instruction  to  more  than  eighty  pupils  at  once,  whilst  among  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  there  are  enough  willing  and  anxious  to  form  a  class  of  one  hundred 
snd  fifty  at  one  time.  It  may  be  possible  that  should  the  State  establish  such  a  school 
as  I  have  proposed,  the  city  might  find  it  the  most  economic  proceeding  to  hire  the 
oecaaional  use  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  its  teachers,  and  thus  the  cost  to  the  State 
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might  be  shared.  This  cooperation  is  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  the  drawing 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  would  propose  that  the  State  board  of  education  again  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
|ir),000  per  annnm  to  rent  and  fit  np  premises  and  condnct  normal  art  classes,  to  be 
fr^e  to  every  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  State  who  will  attend  them  regolarly,  and 
open  at  a  reasonable  fee  to  all  others,  and  that  the  best  men  in  the  several  departments 
of  art  education  be  secured  to  give  courses  of  lectures  and  courses  of  lessons  to  the 
students  who  seek  instruction  in  the  school ;  and  that  the  State  board  be  empowered 
to  examine  students  and  grant  certificates  or  diplomas  of  competency  to  teach  draw- 
ing to  all  students  who  satisfy  the  examiners. 

That  would  bo  economic  action,  and  is  practically  the  only  way  to  provide  teachers. 
Both  the  English  and  French  Governments  had  to  confess  the  want  of  success  in  all 
their  schemes  of  art  education  until  each  had  established  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, since  which  time  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  has  been  drawn  to  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  design  and  art  manufactures  in  both  countries,  due  to  the  suc- 
cess resulting  from  the  labors  of  competent  teachers  more  than  to  any  other  cause. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  play  with  this  subject  of  art  education  until  wo  provide 
ourselves  with  the  tools  with  which  to  work  at  it,  and  then  nothing  can  hinder  the 
progress  which  will  be  made. 

I  present  this  proposal  to  the  board  as  the  one  important  matter  requiring  action 
daring  ^he  present  session  of  the  legislature,  with  the  conclnding  remark  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  overestimate  the  practical  importance  of  the  proposal. 

PURCHASE  OP  CASTS,  RTC,  BY  DIFPERRlTr  CmifiS. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  several  cities  have  already  recognized  the  educational  value 
of  good  examples  for  instruction,  and  have  at  considerable  expense  procured  them 
ftom  Europe.  Bo«ton,  through  the  liberality  of  the  school  committee,  the  chairmoai 
of  the  drawing  committee  (Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins),  and  other  friends  of  art  educatioD, 
was  the  first  to  set  in  m<»tion  a  scheme  of  art  instruetion,  inelnding  casta  and  models 
and  flat  examplea  of  a  high  cbaraetcfr;  aftd  latterly  Woreester  has  appropriated  even 
more  than  Boston  has  expended,  with  the  prospect  of  hftYing  an  excellent  achool  of 
art,  already  in  preparation.  Newton,  New  Bedford,  Tanuton,  Cambridge,  and  Salem 
have  also  provided  examples,  lilmrally  and  Judioionsly.  When  every  dty  has  done 
the  same,  and  the  State  has  made  it  poeslble  to  seoure  competent  teaehers  for  their 
classes,  then  the  whole  chameter  of  indnstrial  drawing  as  taught  in  the  Bohools  will 
be  what  its  best  friend*  wish  it  to  be. 

THX  CiOUTH  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OV  ART. 

A  trust  fund,  left  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  in  South  Bos- 
ton, has  been  recently  applied  in  part  to  establish  a  school  of  art  in  South  Boston. 
Fitted  with  the  best  appliances,  having  a  complete  collection  of  apparatus  and  ex- 
amples for  study,  the  school  was  opened  in  December,  1872,  to  all  residents  in  South 
Boston  who  were  above  sixteen  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  an  industrial  occupation. 
The  classes  are  in  freehand  drawing,  machine  drawing,  and  ship  draughting,  and 
building  construction,  three  classes,  each  having  two  nights  per  week  of  instruction. 
The  best  teachers  which  could  be  got  were  employed,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  applications  for  adfnissiou,  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  were  admitted. 
A  day  class  for  ladies  was  also  established,  numbering  nearly  forty  pupils,  and  also 
a  private  class,  for  which  a  small  fee  was  charged.  The  rooms  of  the  school  were  of- 
fered to  the  drawing  conunittee  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  which  to  give  instruction  to 
the  South  Boston  teachers. 

All  the  classes,  with  the  one  exception  referred  to,  are  free,  and  all  drawing  mate- 
rials and  apparatus,  instruments,  colors,  etc.,  are  provided  free  of  cost.  Thus,  iu  one 
district  of  Boston,  a  small  school  of  art,  capable  of  accommodating  only  forty  pupils 
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St  one  time,  is  now  In  most  anoeessfhl  operation,  atid  giving  free  instruction  to  nearly 
SOOitadeot*. 

I  refer  to  thia  achool  beoanse  many  looalitieB  wkioh  have  fonds  in  tnut  Ibr  the  soeial 
improTcment  of  the  people  by  meana  of  education  may  wisely  follow  the  example  of 
the  Hawee  truateea  in  South  Boston,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to  emulate  their 
gTBat  snccesa.  The  total  coat  of  condncting  the  achool,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  under 
)3,000  per  annum. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  F.  Nickerson,  one  of  the  truateea  of  the  Hawea  fund,  and  the 
person  who  is  most  to  be  credited  with  ao  excellent  a  reault,  is  gratified  to  show  the 
Mhool  and  its  workings  to  inquirers.  It  is  situated  at  Savings  Bank  Building,  Broad* 
▼av,  in  the  same  building  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  South  Boston  branch  of  the 
Pnblic  Library. 

OCCA8IONAI.  DUTIES 

I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  State  to  take  every  opportunity  offering 
to  (UiTaae  aa  widely  as  possible  information  concerning  art  education.  For  this  reason 
I  have  read  several  papers  on  the  subject  before  meetings  of  teachers  in  Boston  and 
other  places,  and  have  also  occasionally  contribnted  papers  to  educational  periodicals. 
The  wirte-spread  interest  in  the  subject,  both  in  thia  State  and  beyond  it,  haa  laid 
me  open  to  a  eorrespondenee  upon  points  of  detail,  and  in  anawer  to  applieations  for 
adviee,  which  I  could  not  have  kept  up  but  for  the  clerical  assistance  of  the  curator 
of  the  art  educatioaal  collection,  who  has  assisted  me  in  every  way  mont  efficiently, 
I  have  to  ask  that  his  appointment  by  a  subcommittee  may  be  approved  by  the  board 
tad  his  salary  fixed.  I  find  that  a  truatworthy,  efficient  man  cannot  be  secured  for 
l«w  than  11,250  a  year,  and  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  board  to  appoint  him  at  that  aal- 
ar},  with  allowanoe  for  actual  expenaea  incurred  when  on  the  board'a  buainees. 

Since  my  appointment  I  have  delivered  two  courses  of  Lowell  lectures  on  art  sub- 
jects, and  pobliflhed  a  work  on  ''Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,"  with 
a  view  of  giving  general  information  on  the  subject  to  the  reading  pnblic. 

1  have  also  designed  and  caused  to  bo  published  two  litile  teachers'  guides  to  black- 
board drawing  of  freehand  and  model  subjects,  to  snpply  those  teachers  with  examples 
who  cannot  invent  them,  and  give  them  practical  guidance  in  conducting  their  exer^ 
<:i«e8.  These  having  been  published  in  a  cheap  lorm  will,  I  hope,  be  nsefnl  in  popu- 
larizing the  aubjects. 

A  scheme  of  study  in  drawing  for  night  classes,  and  also  a  graded  programme  of 
subjects  to  be  tanght  in  day  schools  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report.  They  have 
been  prepared  by  me  as  anggeetions  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  done  both  now 
and  in  future. 

Though  my  work  in  the  literary,  leccnring,  or  adviaory  waya  haa  been  very  varioaa, 
1  hope  and  believe  it  haa  all  tended  in  one  direction,  that  of  developing  to  the  beat 
of  my  ability  the  art  education  of  the  State.  I  have  ftlt  that  my  first  dnty  was  to 
aiMat  those  citiee  on  whom  the  State  laid  the  responsibility  of  at  once  providing  for 
the  indnatrial  art  edneation  of  its  eitizens,  and  thus  my  labors  have  been  principally 
in  such  cities.  Dnring  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  visit  many  of  the  amaller  towns, 
and  tmat  that  I  may  alao  be  occupied  much  with  the  formation  of  the  normal  art 
classea  which  I  have  propoaed.  The  work  I  may  have  to  do  will  probably  change  in 
aaeh  aaeoeeding  year,  aa  the  subject  develope,  and  I  trnat  that  aomething  haa  been 
done  daring  the  past  year  to  lay  a  good  fonndation  for  Aitnre  progreasin  many  directions. 

I  have  t4>  thank  the  members  and  officials  of  the  board  for  the  courteay  and  oonsid- 
aration  I  have  received  fh>m  them,  and  which  haa  lightened  a  heavy  year's  work. 

Also  to  ask  the  board'a  favorable  conaideTation  to  any  application  which  accompa- 
nies thia  report. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  youra,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Director  of  Art  EdueaiUm,  Commonwealth  of  Ma98aeku9oUtu 
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The  three  papers  appended  to  this  report  were  (1)  a  list  of  the  articles 
in  the  State  travelling  art  collection  before  referred  to,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  examples,  among  them  drawings  of  all  classes,  paint- 
ings, vases,  models,  casts,  and  geometric  solids;  also  (2)  the  report 
made  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  upon  the  "exhibition  of  drawing" 
already  referred  to.  The  following  passage  gives  a  concise  statement 
of  this  exhibition  and  results: 

The  exhibition  represeDts  the  T«)snlt8  obtained  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools 
held  during  the  past  winter  in  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  LoweU,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Newton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Boston.  There  are  no 
works  of  the  classes  in  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Somerville, 
Newbnryport,  Pittsfield,  and  Salem.  We  understand  that  no  classes  have  as  yet  been 
organized  in  the  other  towns  included  within  the  scope  of  the  statute— Chelsea, 
Gloucester,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  The  exhibition  consists  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  drawings,  comprising  exercises  from  the  blackboard,  of  freehand,  geomet>- 
rical,  mecahnical,  isometrical,  and  constructional  drawing  in  outline  and  tinted,  draw- 
ing in  light  and  shade  and  color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms,  machine  drawing, 
and  architectural  tinting,  designs  for  buildings,  for  carpets,  etc.,  natural  objects, geo- 
metric solids  in  shadow  and  color,  and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  art  study. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  commendation,  where  the 
general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as  we  found  it,  ond  the  excellence  in  some 
respects  so  great  rendered  our  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  have  designated 
the  works  of  greatest  merit  by  the  word  excellent,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven, 
giving  an  honorable  mention  to  eighty-nine  others.        «        •        « 

C.  C.  PERKINS, 
W.  R.  WARE, 
WALTER  8MITU, 
State  Board  of  Examiners, 

The  third  paper  is  a  condensed  ^'  scheme  of  instruction  in  drawing,'' 
both  for  public  schools  and  for  evening  classes.  The  secretary  in  his 
report  treats  the  whole  subject  concisely  as  follows ;  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  last  year  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  agents,  and 
says : 

It  is  by  means  of  the  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  agents  that  the  board 
were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  as  the  director  of  art  educa- 
tion. 

My  last  report  recorded  his  appointment,  and  gave  some  account  of  his  services 
during  tbe  first  six  months  of  his  engagement.  I  am  spared  from  giving  a  similar  ac- 
count of  his  work  since  that  time  by  the  printing  of  his  own  full  and  admirable  re- 
port to  the  board,  to  be  printed  with  the  annuel  report.  In  that  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  art  exhibition,  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  in  Boston,  in  Hay  last^ 
and  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  I  doubt  not  the  board  will  sanction  the  holding 
of  a  similar  one  in  the  ensuing  year. 

I  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  speaks  of  the  attempt 
made  last  winter  by  the  committee  of  the  board  to  confer  with  the  legislature  to  pro- 
cure an  appropriation  for  the  opening  of  a  State  normal  art  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  and  which  urges  a  renewal  of  the  application  to  the  present  legisla- 
ture. This  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  with  indifference  and 
neglect.  The  only  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  full  adoption  of  drawing  as 
a  branch  of  daily  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth  is  found  in  the 
want  of  ability  to  teach  it.    Hence,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  central  normal  school. 
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to  which  teaoh6Ts  and  persons  aiming  to  become  teachers,  can  freely  resort  for  special 
iDstraction  in  this  branch. 

With  sach  a  school  in  operation,  aided  by  the  present  normal  and  technical  schools, 
the  teachers'  institnte,  and  by  special  institutes  for  teaching  drawing,  the  way 
woald  be  speedily  opened  for  the  passive  of  a  law  to  take  effect  at  an  early  day,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  public  school  however  humble,  who  is  not  com- 
petent to  teach  elementary  drawing.  Such  a  law  has  been  enacted  in  one  of  the 
great  Western  States,  and  its  operation  has  already  wrought  most  happy  effects.  To 
give  it  the  highest  practical  effect  with  us  would  require  competent  committees,  or 
boards  of  examiners,  which  could  most  readily  be  organized  through  the  instru- 
meatality  of  the  special  or  district  agents  above  spoken  of. 

The  State  Normal  Art  School  was  founded  in  1873,  the  second  year 
of  Professor  Smith's  art  directorship.  Professor  Smith  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  institution  as  director  of  the  school,  and  by  his 
*'  advice  a  very  able  corps  of  instructors  was  secured.^ 

This  earnestly  desired  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers 
having  been  made,  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  public  industrial 
art  training  was  thereby  greatly  promoted.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment, and  of  the  new  school,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
under  its  appropriate  heading.  It  remains  now  to  treat  of  the  other 
State  instrumentalities  for  the  advancement  of  the  new  education,  which 
were  ander  the  supervision  of  the  State  art  director.  These  were  (1) 
the  public  schools ;  (2)  evening  drawing  classes ;  (3)  the  normal  schools. 

The  means  taken  by  him  throughout  the  State  in  meeting  the  teach- 
ers and  school  authorities  were  outlined  in  his  first  report  already 
quoted.  He  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  prepared  drawing  books  Tor 
pupils  and  manuals  for  teachers,*  and  prepared  a  programme  of  studies 
for  the  full  course  of  school  life.  The  latest  programme  of  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  last  series  of  lectures  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  public  schools,  will  be  found  among  the  appendices  to 
this  volume,  where  they  are  inserted  as  embodying  the  best  results  of 
his  long  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.! 

11. 

(l)THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1873,  the  fact  that 
the  law  requires  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools 
iB  referred  to,  and  the  general  compliance  with  it  noted,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  trained  teachers.    He  says: 

The  fint  and  principal  of  these  difficulties,  which  has  heen  refeired  to  hy  every 
•othority  considering  the  suhject,  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  trained  teachers 
for  instmcting  the  students  of  evening  classes  and  the  teachers  of  the  pnblio  schools. 
The  study  of  art  and  drawing  as  a  branch  of  and  for  purposes  of  education,  had  not 
been  seriously  pursued  in  this  country,  so  that  the  drawing  committees  of  the  various 
school  boarde  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  draughtsmen  and  specialists  for  the 

'Known  as  The  American  System  unrevised  (published  by  Prang  &,  Co.,  Boston, 

MS.). 
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teaching  reqnlfed.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  lost  report,  t^  snccess  of  many  of  tbese 
teachers  has  been  quite  remarkable,  bnt  the  snbjects  in  which  they  have  given  in- 
stnietion  hare  been  very  limited,  aad  thas  whilst  the  experiment  uf  giving  inetrac- 
tion  has  proved  snceeesfnl,  the  need  of  a  broader  basis,  including  many  more 
branches  of  industrial  drawing,  has  been  as  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  the  public  schools  little  else  than  drawing  from  flat  copies,  having  no  partienlar 
bearing  on  either  art  or  industry,  has  been  attempted.  In  every  city  where  I  have 
examined  the  instruction  given  in  the  pnblie  schools,  I  found  the  admirable  skill  of 
the  teachers  very  much  hampered  by  want  of  a  progressive  and  simple  plan  of  instmc- 
tion  and  of  examples  with  which  to  give  their  lessons,  and  a  general  absence  of  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  arising  from  their  having  had  little  or  no  instruction  in 
the  art.     •    *     - 

SufScient  importance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attached  by  school  committees 
to  the  iirst  paragraph  of  the  act  of  IfcTTO,  by  which  drawing  is  made  a  branch  of  tlie 
education  to  be  given  in  all  public  ichoole.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  gen- 
eral power  of  drawing  oan  only  be  attained  by  the  commencement  of  its  practice  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  primary  schools  and  its  continuance  throughout  the  whole 
school  course.  When  this  is  accomplished  (and  this  is  what  the  act  of  1870  contem- 
plates), then  every  person  who  is  not  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  will  leave 
school  able  to  draw,  and  many  persons  whose  tastes  or  circumstances  have  ^ven  to 
them  exceptional  advantages  and  encouragements,  will  not  only  be  able  to  draw  well, 
bnt  so  well  as  to  fit  them  at  once  for  farther  study  in  professions  where  skill  in  draw- 
ing is  the  most  important  qualification. 

A  condeDsed  plan  of  drawing  for  the  tlrirteen  years  of  a  possible 
school  coarse  is  appended  to  this  report.  The  reports  of  the  board 
and  of  the  secretary  congratalate  the  citizens  apon  the  fonndiii^  of  the 
normal  art  school,  and  refer  to  the  art  directors'  report  for  the  con- 
diti&n  and  progress  of  the  new  stndy  which  they  agree  in  considering 
as  very  enconraging. 

The  following  is  what  the  director  had  to  say  about  the  common  schools 
in  1874: 

DKAWINO  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  had  to  be  met  in  popularizing  instruction  in  drawing 
in  the  common  schools  was  a  general  belief  among  teachers  and  others  that  ability  to 
draw  was  a  special  endowment,  like  any  physical  peculiarity,  and  that  those  to  whom 
nature  had  not  made  a  present  of  the  faculty  would  waste  their  time  iu  tryiug  to  at- 
tain it.  This  is  an  old  delusion  which  dies  hard,  and  has  the  seeming  power  of  com- 
ing to  life  again,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  killed.  The  unbeliever  or  the  sceptic  ou 
this  point  can  visit  every  class  room  in  many  grammar  schoolH  in  Boston,  where 
four  blanches  of  drawing  are  taught  to  every  child,  and  can  examine  the  work  in 
drawing  of  every  child,  seeing  that  thongh  tasks  may  vary  and  degrees  of  intelligence 
be  expressed  in  this  subject  as  in  all  others,  and  good  teaching  be  as  easy  to  disUuguieJi, 
yet  that  exactly  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  succeed  in  learning  to  draw.  It  is 
possible  to  make  such  an  examination  any  day  iu  the  year  when  the  schools  are  in 
session,  and  thongh  some  schools  whose  teachers  are  enthnsiastio  in  this  snbjeot  do 
better  than  othersy  the  school  in  which  to  make  the  inquiry  need  not  be  picked.  This 
resolt  ought  to  convert  the  most  sceptical,  and  would  do  so,  only  very  few  feel  saffi- 
ciently  interested  in  the  subject  to  make  the  examination. 

In  the  nnmerons  addresses  before  teachers'  institutes  and  public  meetings  which  I 
have  given  during  the  past  year  it  hae  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  posaihility  of  learning  to  draw  before  the  audiences,  rather  than  to  tshow  how  the 
subject  could  be  taught.  When  teachers  have  been  convinced  of  their  abOity  to 
teach,  the  means  of  learning  are  available,  and  they  generally  mcoeed  in  soonring 
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them.  Ab  sncli  courses  of  instrnction  in  industrial  tlrawing  were  not  at-ailable  when 
r  if^nmed  the  dnties  of  my  office,  three  years  ago,  I  considered  it  to  bo  a  part,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  of  my  work  for  the  State  to  arrange  and  grade  the 
different  subjects  of  stndy  comprised  nuder  the  term  industrial  drawing,  and  adapt 
them  by  exercises  to  the  different  grades  of  schools  and  classes  of  pupils.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools,  but  remains  yet  to  be 
doDe  for  rhe  high  and  technical  schools  and  free  industrial  evening  classes.  I  found 
when  I  had  convinced  the  assembled  teachers  of  a  city  how  easy  it  was  to  teach  draw- 
ing, the  first  request  they  made  t^  me  was  for  a  programme  of  study  and  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  In  the  subject  of  music  they  were  originally 
as  sceptical  ae  they  had  been  in  drawing,  but  when  songs  had  been  written  for  the 
children,  charts  and  text  books  prepared  for  the  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction 
carefnlly  demonstrated,  they  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  singing  enthusiastically 
and  made  great  progress  with  their  pupils  in  it.  It  became,  therefore,  my  obvious 
dity  to  remedy  this  deficiency  of  apparatus  and  scheme  of  study  with  regard  to  draw- 
ing and  make  it  possible,  for  all  teachers  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  teach  industrial 
drawing  systematically,  for  until  that  had  been  done  by  some  one,  the  law  of  1870 
DTut  have  remained  inoperative.  As  my  engagement  by  the  board  of  education  was 
eiqiecially  to  organize  a  scheme  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  and  night  classes, 
and  to  undertake  all  and  every  work  required  to  make  it  practical  and  possible,  the 
work  of  arranging  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  placing  it  at  the  command  of  all  the 
pnblic  schools  of  the  State  was  an  important  part  of  my  responsible  duty.  This  I 
hare  endeavored  to  discharge,  and  shall  not  consider  it  accomplished  until  a  course  of 
>tody  has  also  been  produced  which  shall  do  for  high,  technical,  and  evening  draw- 
ing classes  that  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  for  the  primary-  and  grammar 
icboois.  Complying  with  the  wish  of  many  enquirers  into  method  and  arrangement 
in  this  enhject,  I  have  printed  in  an  appendix  a  scheme  of  study  for  drawing,  both  in 
day  Bchools  and  evening  classes. 

In  the  director's  report  for  the  year  1875  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  teacbers  m  the  several  classes  of  public  schools  is  stated  at  some 

length: 

DRAWnfO  IW  DAY  SCflOOlA. 


It  voald  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  aaall  the  cities  have  c 
plied  witi)  the  act  of  1870  with  regard  to  evening  classes,  so  all  places,  whether  eit- 
ie«  Of  towns,  had  aimilarly  oomplied  with  it  in  the  seetifMi  Mquiring  drawing  to  be 
Uogbt  in  the  day  schools,  exempting  none.  This  ie  not  yet  onr  good  fortune,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  when  the  towns  and  school  committees  can  be  ex- 
cused for  non-eompliance  with  the  law  because  there  is  no  penalty  for  breaking  it. 
Machdii&cnlty  may  have  been  experienced  in  qaalifying  the  regular  instraotors  of  the 
Kbools  to  give  the  instroction,  even  when  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  impart  it 
to  the  scholars ;  but  thia  difflonlty  has  disappeared  now,  and  qualified  teachers  from 
the  Normal  Art  School  can  be  secured  by  all  the  school  committees  requiring  them, 
withoQt  any  delay  and  at  a  very  slight  expenditure.  The  only  way  in  which  indus- 
trial ftrtedncationcan  become  general  and  its  inflnence  extend  to  the  final  object  oon- 
^mplated  is  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  every  child  m  the  day  schools.  The 
«vemng  drawing  schools  will  do  little  good  until  the  pnpiis  approach  them  pre- 
Hred  by  their  practice  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  only  means  by  which  public  taste 
«U)  b«  improfved  ia  by  cdltivating  a  perception  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  mind 
»nd  heart  of  every  child  by  means  of  drawing. 

The  drawing  aa  taught  in  the  schools  should  be  essentially  a  preparation  for  the 
Dndcnttanding  and  practice  of  industrial  art,  the  first  kind  of  art  practiced  by  all  na* 
tioM.  The  instmctiott  should  comprise  both  instrumental  and  free  hand  drawing,  the 
fini  to  cultivate  a  love  for  and  habits  of  accuracy ;  the  second  to  develop  power  and 
^iil  in  the  observation  and  expression  of  the  inexact ;  one  is  not  more  important  thaiLT 
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the  other,  bat  either  alone  is  a  very  helpless  accomplishment,  whilst  the  boj  or  m^ 
who  can  handle  pencil  and  compasses  with  equal  facility,  is  independent  of  either  ai^ 
master  of  the  situation,  whatever  may  be  required  of  him  in  indastrial  art. 

The  subjects  which  seem  to  me  to  be  required  in  primary  schools  are,  kno  wled|;e  < 

(X)  geometric  forms  and  definitions ;  (2)  practice  in  drawing  from  flat  copies  and  th 

blackboard  of  simple  objects  and  ornamental  details ;  (3)  elementary  design,  i.  e.,e3 

ercises  in  filling  simple  geometric  forms,  such  as  the  square,  triangle,  circle,  or  hex^ 

gon,  with  short  lines,  curved  and  straight,  arranged  symmetrically,  aa  practiced  ii 

Kindergarten  schools;  (4)  drawing  from  dictation  of  exact  forms  in  defined  poeitions 

i       (5)  drawing  from  memory  of  previously  drawn  exercises ;  (6)  learning  the  name^ 

^  Xy^^hough  not  drawing  the  forms,  of  geometric  solids,  i  And  here  it  might  be  'well  to  o^ 

1^       serve  that  it  is  not  the  manual  skill  displayed  in  the  children's  drawings  which  d^ 

termines  their  educational  value,  so  much  as  the  thoughts  they  have  induced  and  tb 

habits  of  accuracy,  observation,  and  self-reliance  they  have  helped  to  create. 

(1)  In  grammar  schools,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  con] 
passes  in  working  out  plane  geometrical  problems  and  in  executing  the  mechanici| 
repetitions  of  elementary  design. 

(2)  Design,  as  practised  in  the  workshops,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  i] 
the  grammar  schools  the  first  features  of  applied  design,  namely,  the  invention  0 
adaptation  of  the  forms  of  nature  or  historical  ornament  and  their  exact  repetition 
as  required  in  design.    This  has  been  proved  to  be  easy  of  attainment. 

(3)  Object  drawing,  from  the  copy  to  learn  principles,  and  from  the  object  itaell 
to  learn  their  application  in  drawing  irom  nature,  is  a  very  important  branch  ol 
grammar  school  work. 

(4)  Enlarging  and  reducing  from  fiat  examples  of  natural  forma  or  historical  do 
tails  of  ornament,  are  necessary  for  practice  to  give  knowledge  of  proportion  and  ol 
accepted  types  of  the  beautiful  in  design  and  ornament. 

(5)  Drawing  from  memory,  of  forms  already  drawn,  is  a  very  direct  mode  of  fixing 
in  the  mind  the  essential  characteristics  of  any  form,  and  is  an  exercise  which  shooJd 
form  a  part  of  any  system  of  instruction  in  drawing. 

(6)  In  every  class  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  by  drawio^ 
from  the  teacher^s  dictation  such  forms  as  can  be  exactly  described,  as,  for  instance^ 
geometric  patterns,  varied  by  other  forms,  such  as  leaves  and  flowera,  described  h^ 
their  names,  or  details  of  ornament  previously  drawn,  and  whose  names  recall  tbeft 
shapes  and  characteristics. 

Thus,  by  regular  alternation  of  exercises,  the  thinking,  inquiring,  exeonting  facol' 
ties  of  the  pupils  will  be  aroused  and  exercised,  and  in  one  direction  the  senses  ol 
sight  and  touch  will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  inforxnation  and  of  crest- 
ing  or  developing  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  fructifying  incipient  taste. 

I  have  always  considered  that  the  work  of  drawing  in  primary  schools  was  to  learn 
names  and  to  interest  the  scholars;  in  grammar  schools,  to  apply  these  names  and 
utilize  this  interest  in  practising  the  branches  of  drawing  whose  names  and  first  prin- 
ciples have  been  learnt  in  the  primary  schools;  whilst  in  the  high  schools  the  pro- 
cesses of  drawing  should  be  applied  to  some  useftil  branch  of  industrial  art,  so  thst 
the  pupil  may  realize  that  drawing  is  not  an  amusement,  but  a  help  towards  the 
serious  work  of  life —a  practical  help,  either  to  the  active  agencies  which  minister  to 
the  progress  of  society,  or  a  practical  preparation  for  the  incidental  duties  which  all 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  though  it  may  be  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  hi^b 
schools  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  be  taught  special  subjects  in  drawing,  but  it  is 
at  present  too  often  the  case  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  drawing,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  take  up  the  advanced  subjects.  This  will  be  remedied  vben 
the  children  who  have  been  well  taught  in  the  classes  below  take  their  places  in  the 
high  schools,  and  we  shall  not  see  how  very  general  is  the  ability  to  draw  or  how  the 
practice  improves  the  taste,  until  a  younger  generation  than  the  present  become  high 
school  scholars. 
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I  haTe  thought  it  advisable  to  dwell  somewhat  fully  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
becaaae  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  day  schools  is  the  most  important  step  that 
can  be  taken  tow«irds  the  elevation  of  industrial  art,  and  its  introduction  calls  for 
more  general  action  than  has  yet  been  token. 

In  the  Fortieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1876,  there  occurs,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  educational  exhibit 
made  by  the  State  at  the  Centennial,  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  drawing: 

The  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  and  styles  of  industrial  drawing,  the  study  of 
which  is  made  obligatory  in  our  schools,  and  to  the  progress  of  which  our  Normal 
An  School  has  so  greatly  contributed,  were  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  ex- 
hibit, and  drew  forth  from  various  quarters  the  highest  praise.  The  technical  schools  - 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  is  illustrated,  held 
Ksrcely  a  second  place.  For  an  analysis  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  which  onr  honored  Commonwealth  has  thereby  achieved,  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  having  the  exhibit  in  charge,  and  also  to  that  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson  on  behalf  of  the  Judges  in  the  department  of  education  and  ^ 
science  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,*  and  which,  when  published,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  widely  circulated  in  our  State. 

When  the  agent,  Mr.  Philbrick,  was  recalled  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Boston 
schools,  Mr.  P.  D.  Richards,  who  had  been  his  assistant  and  was  familiar  with  the 
detsils  of  the  work  in  hand,  succeeded  to  his  duties  and,  with  his  exceUent  wife, 
irhose  valuable  experience  in  teaching  admirably  fitted  her  for  the  work,  snperin- 
tended  the  exhibit  throughout  its  entire  continuance.  Besides  to  the  agent  and  his 
necflssore  the  board  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  untiring  assiduity  of  the  chairman  of 
its  committee,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  to  the  intelligent  counsel  and  efficient  aid  of  the 
State  director  of  art  education,  Mr.  Walter  Smith.    •    »    • 

The  board  heartily  congratulate  the  commonwealth  on  the  progress  made  in  indus- 
thsl  drawing  daring  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  containing  more 
thsQ  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  it;  is  believed,  have  obeyed  the  requisition  of  the  law 
hv  snpporting  schools  for  free  instruction  in  this  department  of  art,  open  to  persons 
oTer  fifteen  years  of  age.  Public  interest  in  this  subject  throughout  onr  Common- 
veslth  has  steadily  risen  from  the  commencement  of  its  agitation,  and  the  facilities 
for  increased  efficiency  in  industrial  drawing  are  rapidly  multiplying  on  every  hand. 
These  resnlts,  undoubtedly,  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  onr  Normal 
An  School  and  the  movement  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

The  report  of  the  art  director  for  this  year  is  taken  up  with  the  In- 
dostriai  Art  Exhibition  made  by  the  State  and  placed  under  his  care 
by  the  board.  As  this  report  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  Normal  Art 
School,  it  is  omitted  here. 

The  secretary's  report  quotes  the  law,  approved  February  1, 1876, 
anthorizing  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  all  the  public  schools  in  any  city     ^ 
or  town,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee,  and  also  ratifying 
zny  Bimilar  previous  action  of  any  school  committee.    He  comments 
tiiereon  as  follows : 

This  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
« ho  had  been  informed  by  the  city  solicitor  that  their  action  in  making  provision  for 
teichiDg  sewing  in  the  city  schools  was  unauthorized  by  any  law  and  iUegal. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1642,  which  required  the  "  chosen  men  for  managing  the  pru- 

'  For  full  text  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  here  referred  to,  see  Appendix  E  to  Part 
I  of  this  report. 
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dentialB  in  every  town ''  to  8«e  that  parenta  and  masters  tanght  their  cbildzen  ani 
apprentices  ''  to  read  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  a  knowledge  of  tho  capirij 
laws,'  also  included  in  its  requirements  ''labor  and  other  imployments  wiuch  maj 
be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth."  And  it  was  ordered  that  said  "  ohoaen  meD,^  c^ 
the  greater  number  of  them,  *'  shall  have  power  to  take  account,  from  time  to  timf) 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and  imploy 
ment  of  their  children,  Ae."  \ 

From  this  good  beginning  until  very  recent  times,  there  is  good  reawm  lor  the  ^^ 
lief  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  employ  the  yoong  chil 
dren  m  sewing  in  the  schools,  known  in  the  early  times  as  *'dame  snhools,"  and  s^ 
more  recent  periods  in  the  common  district  schools.  Such  was  the  common  practio 
within  my  own  recollection  in  the  schools  which  I  attended  in  early  childhood. 

It  would  seem  that  a  practice  so  early  begun  and  so  long  continued,  and  witfa^ 
nowhere /or fri^dfen  by  law,  might  safely  be  regarded  as  an  authorized  one,  and  not  rei 
pugnant  to  law.  Still,  it  was  well  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  emphatic  approval  to  i 
time  honored  custom,  to  give  it  legislative  sanction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  his  fragmeDtary  quotations  that  the  men  of  tw^ 
centuries  ago  believed  in  having  the  children  trained  in  a  knowledge 
of  profitable  employments  in  public  schools,  so  the  present  movers  foi 
the  early  beginning  of  industrial  training  in  schools  can  point,  as  sasi 
taiuing  their  action,  to  precedents  respectable  at  least  for  antiquity 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  additional  towns  and  cities  have  in 
creased  in  population  so  as  to  come  within  operation  of  the  law  directs 
ing  the  establishment  of  free  drawing  classes,  the  secretary  prints  a 
list  of  all  the  towns,  twenty-five  in  number,  having  over  ten  thousand  ini 
habitants ;  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  additional  teachers  trained  aj 
the  Normal  Art  School  are  now  available,  he  again  urges  the  extension 
of  the  law  to  all  places  having  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  gives  ^ 
list  of  all  such  places;  these  number  twenty -nine. 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1877, 
contains  the  following : 

Until  recently,  drawing  was  taught  in  bnt  few  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  these 
f»w  without  method  and  to  little  purpose ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  regular  stadies  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  the  KormaJ 
Art  School  was  established  at  Boston  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  appointed  foe 
the  various  branches  of  free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designiug, 
and  moulding.  Annual  examinations  have  been  held,  and  the  public  interest  in  the 
work  has  been  expressed  by  the  attendance  of  thousands  upon  the  exhibitions  of  ac- 
cepted drawings.  Other  States  have  followed  our  example,  and  at  no  distant  day  the 
country  will  experience  the  results  of  a  trained  eye  and  a  skilled  hand  in  every  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  by  the  board. 
An  act  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  which  provided  that  erery  city 
and  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  should  establish  a  tiochnical  school.  The  act 
was  amended  by  substituting  *'may"  for  *' shall,"  and  the  statute  stands  a  dead 
letter.  If  technical  schools  had  been  established  as  proposed,  opportunities  -noulti 
be  offered  to  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  education 
in  every  branch  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  Many  would  be  attracted  to  these 
schools,  and  labor  wonld  be  dignified  and  our  factories  and  workshops  would  be  filled 
with  skilled  artisans. 

It  appears  from  this  that  a  direct  attempt  was  made  to  provide  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  indastries,  as  has  long  been  done  in  the 
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learned  proleoaioiiA  aud  in  the  scieoces,  but  unfortunately  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  were  thwarted  j  their  attempt, 
howerer,  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  educational  effort  to 
oa-opy  the  whole  territory  of  human  activity.  This  volume  contains  no 
report  by  tJie  art  director. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1878,  announces  that,  as  an  important  part  of  th'eir  duties,  "  They 
aim  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  school  system, 
which  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Massachusetts,'^  and  they 
descant  as  follows  upon  the  past  influence  of  these  public  schools  upon 
Uie  welfare  of  the  State : 

It  is  this  system  that  has  given  to  Massaohusetts  in  the  past  its  enviable  distinction 
amoDj;  its  sister  States,  aud  made  it  possible  for  even  the  laboring  class  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  culture.  And  not  only  has  it  elevated  the  social  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  increased  their  capabilities  for  happiness  by  contributing  to  their 
iiit«llectiial  ifTowth,  bnt  in  a  way  more  practical,  thongh  not  more  real,  it  has  been  of 
direct  advantai^e  to  them,  by  inspiring  them  with  self  reliance,  and  &ttiiig  them  to 
perfoim  labor  of  a  higher  order,  and  consequently  more  remunerative,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  industry. 

Moreover  the  recent  establiriimeat  of  such  institutions  as  the  schools  of  technology , 
the  Konnal  Art  School,  and  the  schools  for  industrial  drawing,  and  the  introduction  of 
dnwiug  as  a  required  study  into  all  the  public  schools,  have  already  begun  to  be  of 
great  benefit,  especially  to  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  classes,  providing  them 
ttODce  with  opportunities  for  instmotion  and  competent  instructors,  in  departments 
of  itady  of  the  greatest  practical  valne  to  them  in  their  lifework;  and  this  beneficial 
ageaey  will  be  increasingly  manifest  as  these  schools  and  this  system  of  instrootion 
votk  out  their  full  results.  The  recent  testimony  of  a  distinguished  Colorado  gentle- 
niftD  to  the  superiority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  schools  of  technology  in 
pxictical  mining,  is  one  of  many  illustrations  which  might  be  given,  showing  the 
pnetical  valae  of  the  Massaehusetts  system  of  education  in  Its  bearing  vpon  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The  board,  however,  while  believing  that  our  school  system  has  in  the  p«0t  been 
frmght  with  the  greatest  blessings  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  have  felt  that 
gT«at  improvement  was  still  possible,  and  have  endeavored,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  to  render  it  more  effective. 

In  the  secretary's  report  for  the  same  year  occurs  the  following  euc- 
eiBet  ftnd  oomprebensive  statement  of  the  claims  of  drawing  for  admit- 
tance to  the  public  schools : 

Linear  drawing  is  to  be  introduced  at  once  into  primary  schools  for  the  following 
f*9mm:  Diawing  has  for  its  object  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  lays  a 
fcoBdatioD  for  skill  In  the  arts.  Such  training  leads  to  that  appreciation  of  art  nee* 
*>Miy  to  essate  a  demand  for  its  products ;  it  leails  the  mind  to  make  a  more  careful 
CTMiTBstiea  of  objects  of  stndy ;  it  furnishes  the  best  method  of  describing  those  ob- 
jeeisthat  have  form  and  Bixe;  it  has  a  refining  infiu^noe,  by  cultivating  the  taste, 
^  it  iapeovee  the  wonls  by  exciting  a  love  for  the  beautifhl. 

Ths  traiaiag  whiek  skill  in  drawing  implies,  is  that  which  every  student  will  be 
M  ts  powers  when  he  comes  to  take  up  the  work  of  praotioal  life. 

If  these  assertions,  judicious  and  truthful  as  they  are,  were  generally 
accepted  by  educators  and  the  public,  how  much  of  this  present  long 
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report  might  be  omitted !    Again,  in  treating  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 
the  secretary  incidentally  says : 

i      There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  valae  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  oommou 
\  school  instruction,  and  a  mucli  clearer  perception  of  the  fact  that  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  the  people  is  to  lay  the  fonndation,  not  only  of  national  art  cnltnre, 
but  of  national  progress  in  the  indnstrial  arts. 

The  establishment  of  art  schools  and  schools  of  design  for  the  masses  is  of  modem 
origin  and  is  dae  to  two  considerations,  based  on  experience  of  the  great  value  ox 
general  artistic  skill  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  a  people,  and  in  increasing  the 
sources  of  national  wealth.  Wise  men  in  all  countries  are  turning  their  attention  to 
these  schools,  knowing  that  every  complete  system  of  education  must  provide  for  the 
culture  of  all  the  fiskoulties  of  the  human  mind,  intellectual  and  emotional,  and  must 
besides  supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  practical  powers 
upon  which  the  social  and  national  progress  of  every  civilized  people  depends. 

In  their  forty-third  annaal  report,  for  1879,  the  board  of  education, 
in  treating  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  thas  refer  incidentally  to  the 
common  schools: 

The  introduction  of  asthetio  culture  and  the  art  of  drawing  into  our  schools  will 
soon  result  in  producing  a  class  of  skilled  workmen  for  our  manufacturers,  and  enable 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  lands ;  and  it  will  add  to  our 
system  of  instruction  the  refinements  of  culture  which  ennoble  the  intellect,  and  purify 
the  heart.  In  this  way  labor  will  be  dignified  and  made  productive,  and  that  general 
inteUigence  will  be  cultivated,  upon  which  the  morals  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the 
State  depend. 

In  his  special  report.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accomplished  secretary 
of  the  board,  when  treating  of  the  **  present  condition  of  the  schools,'' 
discusses  at  length  the  rightful  pnrpose  and  province  of  the  pablic 
schools  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that 
he  has  a  profound  sense  of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  people,  and  that  he  realizes  how,  with  changing  circamstances,  new 
demands  are  constantly  made  upon  the  schools,  which  demands  he 
would  have  generously  met : 

It  should  ever  be  remmbered  that  our  schools  are  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  se- 
cure for  ourselves  all  the  blessings  that  can  come^to  us  through  the  experiences  of  an 
intellectual  life.  They  are  the  means  by  which  this  Commonwealth  has  risen  to  a 
higher  civilization  than  was  ever  before  reached  by  a  civil  state.  They  are  the  means 
by  which  individual  men  are  to  be  trained  into  that  state  which  alone  can  furnish 
the  conditions  of  a  rational  life.  They  are  a  necessity  to  us  as  a  State,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  a  free  State,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  give  to  them  our  most  earnest  and  cordial 
support. 

The  wants  of  our  times  caU  us  to  a  thoughtfhl  study  of  the  principles  of  ednoatiou 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  people  are  demanding  more  and  more  of  their 
educational  institutions.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
which  teach  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  words  or  of  unrelated  facts.  They  ask  now 
that  their  children  shall  be  trained  for  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life.  They 
are  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  place  over  the  schools  teachers  who  are  prepared 
by  natural  gifts  and  professional  study  to  lead  those  under  their  care  to  accurate 
knowledge,  to  a  symmetrical  culture,  and  to  a  true  method  of  thinking  and  acting. 
They  desire  above  all  other  things  to  have  their  children  subjected  to  those  educating 
influences  which  mould  the  character  into  the  highest  forms  of  moral  strength  and 
moral  beauty.    They  know  that  these  great  ends  cannot  be  secured  by  accident  nor 
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by  those  cheap  meaDS  that  coet  do  sacrifices  to  procore,  and  they  are  mose  than  wiU- 
iDg  to  bear  the  burden  of  fnmishing  all  the  material  and  moral  support  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  good  schools. 

TJDderthe  topic  of  "supervision,'' which  is  treated  at  some  length, 
occurs  the  following  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  which  should 
anderlie  the  selection  of  stndies  in  public  schools ;  his  views  are  catholic 
and  wide  embracing,  and,  while  he  in  no  way  omits  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  claims  of  the  so  called  "higher  education,"  he  shows  clearly  the 
growing  demand  for  universal  instruction  in  the  study  of  drawing  and 
its  kindred  branches : 

Alter  oar  pupils  are  well  classified  in  good  school-houses,  they  are  to  be  provided 
▼ith  courses  of  studies  adapted  to  the  ends  school  life  should  strive  to  secure.  In 
constructing  a  course  of  studies,  one  must  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  mind 
can  and  must  do  to  train  itself  into  a  good  state  of  existence ;  of  the  order  in  ^hich 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  awakened  to  their  different  activities;  of  the  topics  of 
stndy  which  wiU  furnish  the  natural  occasions  for  those  mental  exercises  that  result 
in  training  and  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  different  topics 
hold  to  one  another. 

The  only  snre  guide  to  a  rational  course  of  studies  is  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
natoie  of  the  mind  and  of  its~destiny.  •  A  knowledge  of  these  things,  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  authority,,  will  prevent  using  words  for  things ;  it  will  not  allow  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  study  into  the  elementary  schools,  or  into  any  schools,  before 
the  elements  of  science  have  been  taught ;  it  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  dividing 
all  courses  of  studies  into  two  parts — one  for  the  elements  of  learning,  the  other  for 
the  scientific  knowledge  founded  on  the  elements ;  and  it  will  magnify  the  importance 
of  some  branches  of  study  now  considered  by  many  ornamental  and  superfluous.  An 
intelligent  comprehension  of  what  constitutes  a  complete  education  will  not  exclude 
the  classic  languages  from  our  secondary  courses  of  instruction,  simply  because  they 
are  not  to  be  used  as  a  common  medium  of  communication;  nor  drawing  from  any 
course,  because  a  few  only  of  the  children  will  ever  become  artists ;  nor  music,  be- 
eaase  the  divine  gift  of  making  melody  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  These  branches 
wonld  be  Introduced  into  every  complete  course  of  studies  by  an  intelligent  super- 
vision, because  they  are  the  necessary  .occasions  for  that  knowledge  which  every  edu- 
cated mind  should  possess,  and  for  that  training  of  the  powers  which  every  mind 
•honld  ex})erience. 

The  demands  of  modem  civilization  compel  us  to  introduce  into  our  courses  of  in- 
stroction  not  only  those  topics  which  lead  to  a  study  for  what  is  called  practical 
knowledge,  bat  those  alsb  which  provide  even  for  the  refinements  of  learning,  not  for 
the  few  only  who  may  be  favored  with  wealth  and  leisure,  but  for  all  who  have  minds 
to  cultivate  and  an  equality  of  natural  rights  and  of  social  rank  to,  contend  for. 

In  the  minds  of  educated  men  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools.  It  furnishes  the  best  means  of  training  the  observing 
powers,  and  of  the  imagination,  upon  whose  culture  the  activity  of  taste  depends ;  it 
enables  the  people  of  a  State  to  run  the  race  of  life  with  the  advantages  that  intel- 
lectual sldll  can  add  to  physical  force,  and  it  elevates  the  morals  by  calling  the  mind 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  beautiful.  Artists  and  artisans  must  be  trained,  that 
they  may  produce  works  of  art  and  artistic  work ;  all  others,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  art  and  make  a  demand  for  its  products. 

If  these  ends  are  ever  secured  the  elements  of  art  must  be  taught  in  all  our  common 
•chools,  and  the  conditions  for  the  teaching  must  be  established,  if  they  ever  exist  at 
«11,by  an  educated  supervision. 

The  material,  as  well  as  the  moral  prosperity  of  a  country,  depends  on  its  general 
inteOigenct^ ;  and  we  cannot  introduce  into  the  schools  any  of  those  studies  that  ex- 
8.  Ex.209 7  ^  T 
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cite  into  a  healthful  exercise  the  intellectaal  natoro  of  the  ebildren  without  at  the 
same  time  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  material  and  moral  wealth. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  education,  as  well  as  its  nature,  are  in 
danger  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  what  the  schools  of  the  people  should  undertake 
to  do.  It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  frame  systems  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  people  of  a  free  State  that  they  are  to  be  provided  for  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  people,  and  not  as  a  people  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  wealth  and  occupation. 

The  public  schools,  it  is  true,  must  treat  the  children  as  individuals,  but  as  indi- 
Tiduals  of  a  people  and  not  of  a  class ;  and  while  their  public  training  must  have  ref- 
erence to  general  intelligence,  it  must  be  of  that  kind  and  amount  which  will  prepare 
them  to  enter  with  facility  upon  any  of  the  lawful  activities  of  pnbUc  or  private  life. 
No  more  fatal  mistake  can  be  made  in  planning  a  system  of  public  instruction  than 
to  confine  it  to  elementary  topics  of  study,  for  never  have  the  industries  or  morals  of 
any  country  prospered  while  secondary  or  scientific  instruction  has  been  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  nations  and  sound  reason  both  testify  against  the  doctrine  of  with- 
holding from  any  portion  of  a  people  the  advantages  of  a  generous  culture  for  fear 
that  it  will  render  some  unfit  for  work  or  discontented  with  their  lot. 

Spain  and  Ireland  on  the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  and  Holland  on  the  other  show 
us  that  those  countries  which  neglect  the  higher  education  of  their  people  have  little 
chance  with  those  which  cultivate  it. 

There  should  be  in  this  Commonwealth  a  system  of  public  schools  that  provides 
both  elementary  and  scientific  instruction  for  all  before  they  are  subjected  to  tech- 
nical instruction  narrowed  to  its  special  applications.  Such  a  system  is  not  likely  to 
exist,  unless  we  have  a  wise  supervision  of  the  schools — wise  enough  to  invent  it  and 
direct  it  to  its  best  results. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  of  the  art  director  of  this  year*  is  given 
to  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  will  be  found  in  the  historical  account  of 
that  school. 

The  art  director  appends  to  his  report  the  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme of  a  complete  course  of  progressive  instruction  in  industrial 
art  drawing,  arranged  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  at  the  request  of 
the  board  of  education. 

This  programme  embodies  the  result  of  Professor  Smith's  experience, 
and  its  utility  has  been  tested  by  actual  work  in  the  schools.  It  occu- 
pies fifty  pages  of  the  report  and  will  be  found  entire  among  the  appen- 
dices of  this  volumct 

As  indicative  of  a  growing  public  int.erest  in  the  teaching  of  indus- 
tries in  the  common  schools,  may  be  cited  the  brief  <^  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  sewing  in  Worcester  schools,  made  April  1, 1879,"  and  in- 
cluded by  the  secretary  as  Appexdiz  E  of  his  report.  From  Om  are 
taken  the  following  sentences : 

Since  sewing  is  one  of  the  Indispensables  in  civilized  life,  the  only  question  is  *'  Shall 
it  be  done  more  or  less  well,  and  by  those  most  needing  it  f  " 
Our  employment  societies  are  besieged  by  needy  women  who  cannot  sew,  and  can- 


*  Annual  Report  on  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1879,  being  Appendix  D,  to  the  Forty- *ihird  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  pp.  249  to  345,  inclusive. 

tSee  appendix  C,  '*  Plan  and  graded  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  for  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  prepared  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Director,  1879.^ 
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not  be  employed.  Ronnd  button-holes,  slipehod  seams,  crooked  berns,  inebriated 
fells,  and  straggling  gathers  disflgore  their  work.  Their  attempts  are  sickening  to 
uupectors  and  disastrous  to  the  finances  of  the  society. 

Oar  domestics  are  most  freqaently  useless  for  plain  sewing  and  mending ;  and  even 
the  parish  sewing  circle  of  the  present  shows  a  lamentable  lack  in  this  essential  art. 

If  broaght  into  school  practice  as  a  part  of  the  regular  discipline,  sewing  carries  its 
cirilizing  influence  directly  to  the  home ;  and  in  the  appointed  lesson  matters  get  le- 
gitimate attention  and  remedy  which  otherwise  could  only  be  reached  with  diffi- 
CQlty.  It  is  of  first  importance  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  work  should  be  brought 
from  the  home  of  the  child  to  secure  and  keep  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

Again,  the  sewing  hours  should  bring  a  cheerful  rest,  not  of  idleness,  but  of  change. 
A  glad  sense  of  business  should  abound.  The  souls  of  children  are  in  sunshine  when 
their  hands  are  understandingly  employed.  A  little  colored  boy  in  Dix  street  school, 
stitching  and  hemming  a  coarse  brown  night-cap  for  his  dear  old  grandma,  bright- 
eDed  a  whole  room. 

Little  fingers,  unused  to  so  delicate  a  tool  as  a  needle,  will  blunder  at  first.  It  may 
reqaire  several  lessons  to  learn  to  thread  the  eye  quickly.  Fingers  are  all  thumbs,' 
and  many  of  these  are  cut  and  bruised,  and  pounded,  and  done  up  in  rags.  Practice 
hrings  skill,  and  the  illustrated  lessons  ou  clean  hands  given  by  this  exercise  are 
worth  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  sewing. 

Beginning  on  simple  strips  of  coarse  cotton  to  learn  a  plain  seaming  stitch,  the 
progress  will  be  gradoal.  The  Instruction  must  be  given  in  classes,  and  much  by 
dictation  and  drill,  as  in  drawing  and  writing.  Specially  inapt  pupils  will  require 
special  aid,  as  in  other  branches,  but  in  a  few  weeks  every  child  will  be  able  to  begin 
to  make  a  garment. 

Id  the  forty-foprth  aDiinal  report,  that  for  187d-'80,  the  secretary  in 
consideriiig  ^^  courses  of  study"  ^ves  a  digest  of  the  programme  pre- 
pared by  the  art  director,  which  was  appended  to  his  report  of  the  pre- 
TioQs  year,  and  refers  teachers  and  students  to  that  report.* 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  which  is  Appendix  D,  and 
fills  some  forty  pages,  Professor  Smith  discusses  at  length  the  condi- 
tiooB  which  have  led  to  a  demand  for  the  new  departure  in  education,  for 
which,  as  he  claims,  universal  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  is  the 
essential  preliminary.  In  this  connection  he  takes  up  exhaustively  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  specialists  in  drawing.  He  then  so  groups 
the  whole  of  the  instrumentalities  requisite  for  the  thorough  training  of 
aoy  community  in  this  study  of  industrial  drawing,  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  so  condenses  the  graded  programme  of  the  course  of  study  that  the 
whole  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  all  contemplating  the  first  Intro- 
dnetion  of  the  study  in  any  community.  The  schedule  of  the  studies  of 
the  Normal  Art  Sdiool  which  he  gives  is  omitted  here,  because  given 
later  in  connection  with  the  account  of  that  school.  In  like  manner  the 
plan  for  a  graded  course  for  the  evening  drawing  classes  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  fact  of  the  opposition  engendered  against  Professor 
Smith,  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  by  reason  of  his  an- 
nonncement  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  substitution  of  the  reg- 
ular teachers  in  the  high  schools  instead  of  continuing  the  employment 
of  the  special  instructors  of  drawing,  lends  a  personal  interest  to  this 

*  See  Appendix  C,  Part  I  of  this  Beport. 
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statement  of  his  estimate  of  the  true  relation  of  special  teachers  to  the 
scheme  of  public  school  instruction : 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  extended  belief  that  the  education  given  in  the 
public  schools,  in  the  absence  of  apprenticeships  to  trades  afterwards,  is  not  saffi- 
ciently  practical  as  a  preparation  for  the  aotoal  occapation  of  a  groat  majority  of  the 
scholars.  A  controversy  between  school  men  has  long  been  waging,  the  subject 
under  discussion  being  how  to  adapt  the  present  schools  to  modem  needs,  securing 
thereby  for  the  masses  of  the  people  as  good  a  training  for  their  work  in  industrial 
life  as  the  wealthier  minority  obtain  through  universities  and  professional  schools  for 
their  occupations.  Some  have  boldly  proposed  that  in  every  grammar  and  high 
school,  manual  industries  shall  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  exercises,  either  general 
for  all  pupils,  or  elective  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  all  those 
of  the  high  schools;  so  that  in  the  latter,  whilst  boys  who  were  going  to  college 
might  study  Latin  and  Greek,  or  the  modem  languages,  those  who  were  intended  for 
employment  in  the  constructive  industries  should  take  up  manual  training  in  the  use 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  such  mechanical  studies  as  would  forward  them  in  iodustrial 
occupations.  Others  object  to  thus  bringing  the  workshop  into  the  school,  and  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  for  those  pupils  only  who,  having  passed 
through  the  grammar  schools,  prefer  or  are  obliged  to  take  up  manual  occupations 
rather  than  prepare  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits  by  going  through  the 
high  schools.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  indorsing  the  lat- 
ter proposal,  though  no  action  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  taken  by  any  municipal 
body  in  this  State  to  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  industrial  schools. 

Whatever  should  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the 
common  foundation  for  all  manual  skill  in  the  industrial  and  constructive  arts  is  the 
ability  to  draw.  Whether  the  higher  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  and  made  into 
part  schools  and  part  workshops,  or  whether  one  school  is  to  be  considered  wholly  a 
school  and  another  wholly  a  workshojl,  has  to  be  decided  in  the  future,  and  there  are 
good  arguments  for  both  proposals;  but  in  either  case  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  industrial  drawing  would  be  needed,  and  therefore  all  are 
agreed,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to  all.  Its 
value  as  an  element  of  professional  education  has  been  acknowledged  also,  so  the 
basis  of  its  usefulness  is  suificiently  wide  and  broad  to  cover  all  occupations. 

The  question  has  arrived,  then,  at  this  stage  of  its  solution,  viz:  The  future  devel- 
opment of  education  must  be  in  the  industrial  direction  of  practical  science  and 
practical  art,  on  their  elementary  plancR  at  first  in  public  schools,  and  subsequently 
upon  higher  planes  in  special  schools.  Until  this  conviction  crystallizes  int«  a  plan 
or  attains  the  proportions  of  a  practical  scheme  adjusted  to  the  public  school  system* 
it  is  safe  for  us  to  take  the  first  step,  recognized  as  such  by  all  progressive  nations, 
to  teach  indastrial  drawing  to  every  child.  This  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  when  in  the  year  1870  it  passed  the  industrial  drawing 
act,  requiring  that  in  future  every  ohild  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  should 
be  taught  to  draw.  But  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  by 
insuring  that  every  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools  should  become  qualified 
to  teach  drawing ;  and  until  this  was  brought  about,  many  children  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights  to  a  practical  element  of  edncation  which  the  law  decreed 
them  tK)  be  entitled  to.  The  regular  teachers,  therefore,  must  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
order  that  all  scholars  might  learn  from  them  how  to  draw. 

It  was  at  this  time  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  trained  teachers  of  industrial 
drawing,  for  there  was  then  no  normal  art  school  in  the  United  Stat'CS ;  indeed,  the 
very  term  inditstrial  drawing  as  applied  to  education  in  the  public  schools  was  hardly 
understood,  and  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  public  even  now.  It  has  precisely 
the  same  meaning  and  significance  as  the  expressions  industrial  arithmetic  or  indus- 
trial wriiing  would  have.  Hence  the  need  of  a  normal  art  school  became  as  manifest 
as  did  the  necessity  for  the  general  normal  Rchools,  in  previous  years,  and  thus  it  be- 
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cftme  esfoblished.  All  the  teacben  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  sobools  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  for  many  years  past  and  at  present,  have  been  at  some  time  stndents  in  the 
trt  school ;  and  thns  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers,  graduates  in 
recent  years  of  the  normal  schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach  the  snbject 
of  dementary  drawing,  and  all  future  teachers  will  be  so  prepared. 

Bot  a  large  number  of  teachers,  at  present  employed  in  the  State,  either  passed 
through  the  normal  schools  before  drawing  was  regarded  as  a  serious  study,  or  have 
never  been  in  normal  schools,  or  have  never  learned  to  draw.  For  their  instruct iou 
the  State  undertook  to  provide  special  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  not  to  super- 
Mde  them  or  to  do  substitute  work  for  them  in  their  class  rooms,  but  to  assist  them 
through  their  own  instruction  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  the  subject  to  their  own 
pnpils. 

Another  need  for  the  special  instructor  in  drawing  had  arisen  in  the  free  evening 
drawing  schools,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1870.  These  schools  had  already  felt  the  truth  that  men  may  be  able  to  do  well  that 
which  they  cannot  teach  others  to  do  well.  Good  draughtsmen,  like  good  artists, 
may  be  absolutely  devoid  of  teaching  power,  and  few  even  of  those  who  possess  it 
eare  to  worry  patiently  over  the  teaching  of  elementary  principles  of  drawing  to 
beginners,  when  the  more  attractive  and  more  profitable  practice  of  their  art  is  open 
to  them.  So,  with  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers' who  were  also 
draoghtsmen,  the  choice  of  school  committees  was  limited  to  those  who  were  draughts- 
men without  being  teachers,  and  many  full  and  originally  prosperous  classes  have 
heen  sacrificed  to  such  a  necessity.  The  graduates  and  students  of  the  art  school  will 
in  time  obviate  this  difficulty  entirely,  and  are  modifying  it  already ;  for  the  course 
of  study  in  the  school  necessitates  that  they  shall  become  accomplished  draughtsmen, 
and  also  have  some  practice  in  teaching,  whilst  many  by  experience  will  assuredly 
become  accomplished  teachers.  The  special  instructor  thus  produced,  qualified  by  a 
sufficiency  of  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  manual  skill,  and  ready  to  become 
ripened  into  maturity  by  experience  in  teaching  and  the  discharge  of  other  general 
doties,  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  every  town  or  city. 

THE  WORK  OF  THB  BFEdAL  IN8TRUCTOB  IN  DRAWmO. 

The  existence  of  an  agency  for  the  creation  of  special  instructors  in  drawing,  and 
its  continuance,  presupposes  that  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  their 
services,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  Justify  the  continued  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  its  support .  This  is  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  is  the  need  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  other  normal  schools.  All  who  study  in  them  cannot  become 
teachers — ^some  from  want  of  capacity,  and  others  because  more  attractive  occupa- 
tions draw  them  away ;  many  are  removed  firom  the  educational  field  by  marriage, 
some  by  death,  and  a  few  by  old  age.  Thus  from  natural  and  unavoidable  causes 
the  State  educates  some  firom  whom  it  does  not  receive  back  an  equivalent  in  teach- 
'o^>  hy  long  continued  service  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  this 
cdoeation  is  thrown  away  upon  those  who  do  not  repay  in  kind ;  and  how  could  the 
State  secure  the  service  it  gets  from  the  great  minority  except  by  educating  them, 
and  all  who  seek  to  become  teachers,  and  show  the  required  capacity  for  the  task  f 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  keep  up  the  present  supply  of  teachers  for  the  demand 
already  in  existence,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  education  and  qualification  of  the 
teachers  for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agencies  for  training  teachers  must 
still  be  continued,  or  the  needed  supply  will  cease. 

What  ifl  true  of  the  normal  schools  generally  is  equally  true  of  the  normal  art 
school ;  but  applies  with  even  more  force  to  it,  because,  though  it  might  be  possible 
to  attract  to  this  State  teachers  of  the  general  subjects  trained  in  other  States,  even 
if  the  present  normal  schools  of  this  State  were  discontinued,  the  same  could  not  be 
said  about  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  for  no  other  State  supports  such  a  school, 
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and  there  is  not  even  a  private  normal  school  in  the  country  which  covers  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  art  edacation. 

As  some  misanderstanding  appears  to  exist  concerning  the  proper  position  of,  and 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  special  instructor  in  drawing,  it  may  be  of  use  if 
these  should  be  defined,  as  resulting  fix>m  the  best  experience  here  and  elsewhere. 
During  the  present  generation  there  will  not  be  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  Industrial  drawing,  as  an  element  in  education,  common  among  the  mem- 
bers of  school  committees  or  superintendents  of  schools,  as  they  undoubtedly  possess 
of  all  other  elementary  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  public  schools;  though 
the  coming  generations,  taught  in  youth  to  draw  as  they  were  taught  to  write,  will 
be  as  well  able  to  manage  and  direct  one  subject  as  the  other.  Until,  however,  this 
is  the  case,  and  in  order  that  the  instruction  in  drawing  may  not  fall  below  the 
standard  of  instruction  given  in  other  subjects,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  services 
of  a  specialist  in  drawing  should  be  required,  to  assist  in  its  supervision,  in  the  pub- 
lic day  schools — primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  most  direct,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical mode  of  employing  this  assistance  is,  first,  to  appoint  a  qualified  special  in- 
structor to  give  courses  of  lessons  to  the  regular  teachers,  in  the  subjects  and  follow- 
ing the  adopted  course  of  instruction  which  they  are  required  to  teach  to  their  own 
pupils ;  second,  to  have  the  work  that  is  done  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  classes 
inspected,  examined,  and  reported  on  by  the  special  instructor,  at  stated  intervals — 
the  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  as  often  as  need  be ;  these  leii- 
sous  to  teachers  to  be  maintained  until  they  have,  by  examination,  proved  themselves 
competent  by  manual  exercises  to  give  the  instruction  needed  in  the  schools  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  course,  and  the  supervision  continued  as  long  as  the  authorities 
may  deem  profitable.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  way  of  introducing  and 
sustaining  the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  this  instance  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  economy  are  happily  identical.  By  such  an  arrangement  one  special  in- 
structor IS  capable  of  influencing  and  directing  the  study  in  drawing  of  every  pupil 
in  every  class  in  every  public  school  of  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  con- 
sequently any  city  or  town  having  a  smaller  population.  If  annual  or  semi-annual 
examinations  be  held,  either  of  teachers  or  scholars,  or  both,  the  special  teacher 
should  prepare  the  exercises,  mark  them  when  wrought,  and  report  on  them  to  the 
authorities,  accompanied  by  tables  of  results  and  the  wrought  papers  on  which  they 
are  based. 

This  is  legitimate  and  proper  work  for  a  specialist  in  this  generation.  It  is  tenta- 
tive, and  will  not  be  necessary  at  farthest  after  the  close  of  this  century ;  for  then, 
all  who  are  educated  enough  to  be  dircjctors  of  general  education  will  be  able  to  do 
this  work  as  well,  for  it  will  then  no  longer  be  special,  but  general,  and  will  be  so 
recognized. 

T717WI8E  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  t>here  is  a  mis- 
chievous, extravagant,  and  impotent  way  of  employing  specialists  in  our  public 
schools  which  are  not  special  schools ;  and  that  is,  to  require  them  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  in  the  several  class  rooms,  instead  of  to  the  teachers.  One  spe- 
cialist can,  during  ordinary  working  hours,  efficiently  instruct  all  the  teachers  of  a 
city  having  the  population  above  described,  and  the  teachers  in  turn  may  efficiently 
instruct  all  their  pupils,  passing  on  quite  as  much  of  tlie  information  and  giving 
them  as  much  instruction  and  practice  as  they  can  bear  and  profit  by.  But  how  many 
of  those  pubils  could  the  specialist  teach,  and  how  much  instruction  could  he  regu- 
larly give  even  to  that  small  fraction  f  If  all  children  have  equal  rights,  and  this 
special  instruction  is  an  advantage,  then  it  is  the  right  of  all  children,  and  not  the 
privilege  of  a  few.  Were  this  recognized,  it  would  involve  the  employment  of  more 
special  instructors  than  at  present  exist,  or  than  any  sensible  community  would  con- 
sent to  pay.  The  question  then  arises,  Is  this  special  instruction  in  general  public 
sehools  an  advantage  f    The  evidence  on  this  point  is  convincing  and  unanswera- 
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Me,  and  it  has  been  accamalstuig  on  my  handu  in  the  form  of  work  prodnoed,  first,  by 
the  iDstmction  of  pnpils  solely  by  regular  teachers ;  and  second,  by  work  of  pnpils 
Unght  entirely  by  special  iDstrnotors.  enabling  nsto  make  a  fair  oompensationof  the 
rwoIfeB  in  the  two  cases.  These  resnlts  Jastify  me  in  saying  that  the  instraction  in 
industrial  drawing  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  pubUo  day  schools,  who  have 
themselves  been  tangni  to  draw,  is  a  success ;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  that  which 
is  giTOQ  by  special  instructors  in  the  day  schools  is  not  so  successful. 

There  are  ample  explanations  for  this,  withoat  discrediting  either  the  skill  or  the 
faithfalness  of  the  specialists;  and  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  children,  and  well  informed  concerning  the  subject  of  drawing,  will  real- 
ize bow  easily  this  may  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  discovery  based  on  such  evidence  is  valuable  economically  and 
edacationally .  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  common  belief,  and  may  be  questioned ;  and  it 
ifl  Id  those  schools  or  classes  where  the  regular  teacher  teaches  all  subjects  to  his  class 
of  pnpils  that  this  principle  applies  the  most  strongly;  and  it  does  not  hold  with 
equal  force  in  departmental  schools,  where  a  teacher  teaches  one  subject  only  to  all  the 
pnpils  in  a  school,  and  has  no  class  wholly  to  himself;  where  in  fact  every  teacher  is  a 
ipecialist,  for  there  the  teacher  of  drawing  will  also  be  a  specialist. 

SPECIAL  IN8TRCCTOR8  BSSENTIAL. 

Haying  previously  described  this  result  of  my  observation,  it  appears  to  have  been 
misinterpreted,  as  being  an  objection  on  my  part  to  the  employment  of  special  in- 
Mrnctors  of  drawing  for  any  purpose.  How  contrary  this  is  to  the  actual  truth  may 
be  Been,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established  and  con- 
tinaes  to  exist  to-day  because  I  have  consistently  stated  that  competent  and  trained 
fp««ial  mstmciors  in  drawing  are  a  necessity,  and  that  without  them  the  whole  fabric 
of  industrial  art  educ^btion  in  this  State  as  elsewhere  would  fall  to  ruins.  I  have  made 
this  statement  from  the  first  moment,  both  before  and  after  I  bad  seen  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  State  in  1871,  and  before  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established ; 
hare  reiterated  it  year  after  year,  when  people  who  held  a  different  opinion  have,  be- 
fore ooDimittees  of  the  legislature,  assailed  the  Normal  Art  School  on  the  ground  that 
ftpecial  teachers  were  not  necessary ;  and  I  here  reaffirm  the  proposition.  But  there 
18 a  right  way  to  employ  specialists,  in  which  they  are  necessary  and  profitable,  and 
a  wrong  way,  in  which  they  are  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
fffreat  matter  to  define  the  two  conditions,  which  it  has  been  and  is  my  duty  to  do, 
from  saying  that  specialists  are  everywhere  unnecessary  and  unprofitable,  for  that  is 
exactly  contrary  to  what  I  have  always  believed  and  said. 

THB  WI8B  U8K  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Ia  my  last  year's  report  to  the  board  this  matter  was  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
Appendix,  called  "  Plan  and  graded  programme  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools 
of  Massachnsetts,"  in  the  following  words : 

"It  is  but  jost  to  those  special  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  done  much  towards 
brioging  about  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  to  define  their  true  position 
ID  a  public  school  system,  their  false  position  having  been  fully  described.  First.  For 
wme  time  yet  the  highest  class  in  high  schools  must  be  personally  taught  by  them. 
Strcood.  Their  final  work  in  public  schools  will  be  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  reg- 
gjat  teachers  in  all  classes,  and  examination  of  the  pupils.  Third.  Normal  instruction 
to  teachers  so  long  as  it  is  necessary.  Fourth.  Teaching  the  evening  drawing  classes, 
or  Mhoois  of  art  as  they  will  be  eventually  called. 

'*  In  such  legitimate  and  useful  work  there  is  a  wide  field,  every  large  city  requir- 
^K several  of  such  trained  teachers;  and  every  city  or  town  will  find  it  necessary, 
^eotiomical,  and  profitable  to  have  one  such  specialist  in  the  public  employment,  upon 
vboia  it  can  rely  for  guidance  and  service.  Now  that  drawing  is  so  extensively 
^^ihi  in  the  public  schools,  it  should  bo  taught  well  and  under  competent  supervis- 
^ii<  aod  Dot  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Then  schools  of  art  are  inevitable, 
ttftweb  •chools  aie  the  true  homes  of  the  special  teacher  of  drawing.''      OoOqIc 
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There  can  be  no  mistaking  iiuoli  language  aathis;  and  the  exception  made— viz, 
that  *'  for  some  time  yet  the  highest  classes  in  high  schools  must  be  personally  tanght 
by  them" — shows  that  snch  occupation  in  them  was  to  be  regarded  as  tentative,  not 
permanent,  until  the  high  school  teachers  had  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  do  the  work. 
About  the  same  time  the  above  was  written,  I  was  called  upon  to  renort  on  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  by  the  regular  teachers ;  and 
having  given  personal  instruction  to  teachers  from  all  the  high  schools,  in  the  course 
they  were  to  follow,  by  which  they  were  fitted  to  give  it,  I  reported  to  the  board  as 
follows  (page  19) : 

**  Having  had  the  subject  under  my  observation  from  that  time  to  this  (1871  to  1880) 
and  tested  the  results  of  examination  by  exercises  semi-annually,  drawn  in  a  given 
time  by  the  pnpils,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  that  is  worth  teaching 
about  drawing,  all  that  can  be  tanght  to  average  pnpils  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  that 
is  worth  knowing  or  being  able  to  do  when  acquired — all  this  has  been  and  is  now 
being  taught  by  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  high  school 
classes  better  than  it  has  been  taught  by  the  special  teachers  when  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  the  same  work ;  and  the  examination  papers  now  in  my  possession 
prove  this. 

''  I  do  not  wish  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  this  has  arisen  from  any  poor  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  specialists,  or  superior  teaching  power  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers;  but  it  must  be  accounted  for  somehow,  because  it  is  true,  and  has  become 
demonstrated  in  actual  experience.  My  explanation  of  it  is,  that  it  illustrates  a  per- 
nicious and  radically  wrong  practice  in  education,  viz,  the  employment  of  specialists 
to  teach  elementary  subjects  in  common  schools.  •  We  should  recognize  the  principle 
that  any  subject  which  requires  the  assistance  of  specialists  to  teach  it,  and  is  thereby 
made  into  a  specialty,  should  never  be  taught  in  common  schools. 

"  Special  teachers  should  not  be  so  employed,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  limited  time ;  and  any  subject  which  the  regular  teachers  cannot 
teach  ought  not  to  be  studied  by  the  children. 

"  Every  educator  of  wide  experience  and  practical  administrative  power  knows  this 
to  be  true  about  other  elementary  subjects  of  instruction  ;  and  from  an  uninterrnpted 
observation  of  nine  years  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  I  say  that  it  is  equally  true 
about  drawing. 

"  Apart  from  the  question  of  economy,  which  solvent  people  should  also  consider  in 
order  t'O  remain  solvent,  the  question  of  success  in  the  work,  efficiency  of  instruction 
alone,  decides  the  matter  in  favor  of  employing  only  the  regular  teachers  to  do  this 
work." 

Regarding  the  circumstances  of  Boston  as  being  somewhat  exceptional,  I  added  : 

''  That  which  is  possible  in  Boston  may  not  be  equally  possible  elsewhere ;  for  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  city  which  has  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  this 
industrial  and  educational  matter,  that  it  may  now  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ex- 
perience for  which  it  has  paid,  as  interest  upon  investment  wisely  made." 

The  school  committee  had  already  dispensed  with  the  services  of  all  special  teachers 
of  drawing  in  the  high  schools;  and  since  September  1,  1880,  the  regular  teachers 
have  done  the  work.  From  frequent  visits  made  to  the  schools  since  then,  and  from 
having  the  work  under  my  continued  observation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  pupils  of  the  high  schools  are  being  taught  in  a  better  way,  and  are  learning 
more  of  drawing  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  than  at  any  previous  period. 
After  a  few  years  of  experience,  the  instruction  will  be  Infinitely  higher  in  aim  and 
attainment  than  it  ever  could  be  under  the  charge  of  occasional  visitors. 

The  fourth  duty  before  referred  to  as  among  the  work  of  a  special  instructor— viz, 
that  of  teaching  the  evening  drawing  classes — is  one  which  is  often  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  work  of  supervision  of  day  schools,  and  normal  instruction  to  teachers, 
and  discharged  by  another  person.  This  breaks  the  connection  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  system,  and  interferes  with  progressive  study.  However  many  in- 
structors be  required  in  the  evening  classes,  the  direction  of  the^work  should  be  in 
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the  hands  of  the  supervisor  of  drawiDg  in  tlie  day  schools,  and  the  coarse  of  stndy 
be  arranged  so  as  to  hinge  on  to  the  place  where  it  leaves  off  in  the  day  schools,  al- 
lowing some  little  practice  for  review. 

Every  city  or  town  having  a  popnlation  of  five  thousand  inhahitants  or  more  wonld 
find  the  employment  of  a  special  instructor  for  the  four  kinds  of  work  described  to  be 
floond  economy,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  future  men  and  women,  now  pupils 
in  the  schools.  Now  that  the  State  has  made  this  possible  by  the  provision  of  well 
trained  instrnctorB,  and  the  salary  required  by  one  of  them  being  no  greater  than  is 
paid  to  an  assistant  in  a  high  school,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  having  draw- 
ing taught  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

There  are  many  past  and  present  students  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  specially  qual- 
ified to  teach  drawing,  who  are  also  well  qualified  to  become  teachers  in  other 
branches  of  education  in  high  and  grammar  pchools.  A  school  committee  may,  by 
the  appointment  of  such  a  teacher  in  the  high  school,  thus  secure  instruction  for  the 
regular  teachers  of  all  grades  of  day  schools,  and  advanced  teaching  for  the  upper 
classes  of  the  high  school,  by  arranging  that  a  part  of  the  time  required  for  such  nor- 
mal instruction  be  given  by  the  high  school  teacher  thus  appointed. 

ORADINO  OF  THE  8UBJXCT,   AKD  OF  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  in  drlawing  to  be  pursued  in  the  several  grades  of  schools 
has  been  matured  during  recent  years,  so  that  it  is  possible  now,  and  will  also  be 
profitable,  to  define  both  the  grading  of  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the  teachers' 
oertifieates  issued  by  the  school,  corresponding  to  the  difiDerent  grades  of  schools  and 
Btadies. 

There  are  four  grades  of  schools  and  of  the  subject,  and  four  grades  of  teachers' 
certificates,  as  follows : 


Qmde. 


School-  [^"^jSi^^^' 


L  Fint  gnde. . . 

2.  Secood  fcrade . 

3.  Thiidgnule... 


In  primary  and  iBteniMdiateBchook.    First  three  years.  First  grade   certifl- 

Age  from  Ave  to  eight  years.  cate. 

In  grammar  schools.    Six  following  years.    Age  from  Second  grade  certifl* 

ei|:ht  to  fourteen  years.  cate. 

In  high,  evening,  and  normal  schoofs.    Three  following  Third  grade  ccrtlfl* 
years.    Age  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  yean  in  high        cate. 
I      and  evening  ;  from  seventeen  to  twenty  in  normal. 

4.  Fourth  grade I  In  normal  art  school.    Four  yean' course.    Age  from  '  Fourth  grade  certlfl> 

I      sovcnteen  to  twenty«oue  years.  |      cate  and  diploma. 

The  programme  of  instruction  according  to  this  grading,  as  adopted  in  some  of  the 
ritiee  and  suggested  for  adoption  in  all,  and  the  subjects  of  examination  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  each  grade,  are  here  placed  in  connection,  to  show  the  scope  of  each 
gnd^,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

FIRST  OR  PRIMARY  ORAI>E.>- ARRANOSMBNT  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  AND  INTERBIEDIATB  SCHOOLS. 

Two  k9wr$  ]^  week,    FaurleseoM,  ha{f  an  hour  each,    FupUedraw  on  elates  and  blaeh' 
board;  teacherey  on  bUiokhoard, 

Kftf  pear. —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Drawing  fh>m  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their 
oooBbinations.  9.  Drawing  from  dictation.  3.  Drawing  fh>m  memory.  4.  Design, 
or  inventive  drawing.    One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week. 

8ee(mdfear, —  Card  copies  for  each  pupil.  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Drawing  from  black- 
board straight  lines  and  curves  in  combination.  2.  Drawing  from  dictation.  3.  Draw" 
ing  from  memory.  4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing.  One  lesson  in  ea«h  division  in 
every  week. 
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TMrd  year, — PupiU  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Sab- 
Jects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies  of  straight-line  forms  during  first  half  year, 
and  of  cnrved  forms  in  second  half  year.  2.  Drawing  firom  dictation.  3.  Drawing 
from  memory.    4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

All  the  claaeet  in  every  year, —  One  fourth  of  each  class  to  draw  the  exercises  on  the 
blackboard  at  eveiy  lesson,  so  that  each  pupil  shall  draw  on  the  board  once  a  week. 

TBACHBBS'  BZAiiDrATiOil  FOE  CBBTlPiCATBa  OF  THJB  FisaT  6BADB.    (FoT  Uo/ehert  €f  primary  and  imttr^ 


LUi  of  certificate  drawinga  for  permigeion  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing, —  1.  A  Bheet  of  geometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid.  2.  A 
sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  and  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  drawing. —  3.  A  sheet  of  fteehand  outline  ornament  from  copy.  4.  A  sheet 
of  model  drawing  from  solid.  5.  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  a  course  of  primary 
school  exercises  for  teaching  drawing.  6.  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and  historic 
ornament. 

Examination  for  certificate, —  The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  annual  session  as  folio ws :  (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy ; 
(2)  freehand  drawing  from  objects;  (3)  memory  drawing  of  an  original  design; 
(4)  dictation  drawing;  (5)  geometrical  drawing;  (6)  historical  ornament.  Thirty 
minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

8BCOKD  OR  GRAMMAR  GRADE. — ^ARRANGBMBNT  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THB 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  hour  and  a  half  per  week.     Ttoo  lesttonsy  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each.    Pupils  draw 
on  paper  and  blackboard;  teachers,  on  blcickboard. 

First  year, —  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from  die- 
tation.    3.  Drawing  from  memory.    4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

Seoond  year,-^  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from  dic- 
tation, and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  Memory  drawing.  4.  Models  and  objects 
from  copies  and  objects. 

Third  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons.  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Dictation,  memory, 
and  design.  3.  Model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids.  4.  Plane-geomet- 
rical drawing  with  compasses. 

Fourth  year. —  Suhjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from 
dictation,  memory,  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  Models  and  objects  from 
copy  and  solid.    4.  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

Fifth  year, —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Dictation ,  memory,  and 
design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid.  4.  Plane- 
geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

Sixth  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Freehand  analysis  of  oniameut  and  plant  form. 
2.  Applied  design  for  flat  surfaces.  3.  Model  and  object  drawing  from  solids.  4. 
Perspective,  parallel  and  angular. 

AH  the  classes  in  every  year. — Everj*  pupil  to  draw  upon  the  board  once  a  week,  to 
develop  the  power  of  making  drawings  on  a  large  scale  and  iu  a  free  style.  Dict-a- 
tion,  memory,  model  from  object,  and  designing  exercises  are  suitable  for  the  black- 
board work, 

TBACHXBs*  BXAiOHATiox  FOB  CBRTincAiss  OF  THB  sxcoKD  OBADB  (FoT  tsoehsrs  1^ grammar  schooU). 

List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  be  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  1.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  2.  A  sheet  of  perspect- 
ive problems,  parallel  and  angular.  3.  A  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exer- 
cises, and  two  elementary  designs. 
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Frtdumd  drawing, — 4.  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  from  solid.  5.  A  sheet 
of  freehand,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy.  6.  A  sheet  of  hotanical  analysis  of  a 
plant  7.  Asheetofhistorical  ornament  in  outline.  8.  A  sheet  of  two  applied  designs 
for  flat  surfaces.    9.  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  teaching  drawing  in  grammar  schools. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  CBRTIFICATE. 

The  ahoye  drawings  having  heen  submitted  and  approyed,  time  examinations  for  the 
completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows: 
(1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  ontline,  from  copy ;  (2)  freehand  drawing  from  objects; 
(3)  memory  drawing  of  an  original  design;  (4)  geometrical  drawing ;  (5)  perspectiye 
dnwing;  (6)  historical  ornament.    Forty-fiye  minutes  giyen  for  each  subject. 

THIRD  OB  HIGH,  NORMAL,  AND    BYSNINO  SCHOOL  GRADE.— ARRANGEMENT  OF  SUB- 
JECTS FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Tito\our8  per  week.    l\po  lessons  one  hour  each,  or  one  lesson  of  two  hours.    Pupils  draw 
on  paper  and  hlaekboard  ;  teacherSf  on  blackboard  and  paper. 

Tint  jfear. — Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Perspectiye.  parallel  and  angular.  2.  Models 
iod  objects  shaded  with  (a)  point  and  (b)  stump,  from  copies.  3.  Freehand  analysis 
of  plant  form  and  historical  ornament.    4.  Applied  design. 

Second  year. — Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Perspectiye,  angular  and  oblique.  2.  Modela 
and  objects,  shaded  from  solid.  3.  Freehand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical 
ornament.    4.  Applied  design. 

Third  year. — Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Historic  ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color, 
from  the  cast  and  examplea  2.  Light  and  shade,  with  brush,  from  examples,  cast, 
tod  nature.  3.  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions,  from  diagrams,  examples,  and  na- 
ture.   4.  Applied  design. 

[Note. — The  third  grade  arrangement  for  eyening  schools  will  be  found  under  that 
division,  in  this  report,  page  43.  The  third  grade  arrangement  for  normal  schools  is, 
tentatiyely,  the  same  as  for  the  eyening  schools,  of  first  year  and  for  the  high  school 
teacheri'  certificate. 

TucHns*  cxAMnrATiOK  lOB  cnmncAns  ov  trb  thxsd  osAna.    (I^  tsaehers  ^f  hSghand  norvMrt 

sehoolt.) 

List  of  oerliftcate  drawings  required  for  permission  to  be  eammined. 

lutnmental  drawing. —  1.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  2.  A  sheet  of  perspectiye, 
incloding  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  problems.  3.  Asheet  of  machine  drawing, 
from  copies  or  lectures.    4.  A  sheet  of  building  construction,  from  copies  or  lectures. 

FraJumd  drawing. — 5.  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  ontline,  from  the  object.  6. 
Arheetoftwo  model  drawings,  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  ob- 
i^^.  7.  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  stump,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  object. 
d>  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  from  the  copy  and  object.  9.  A 
sbeet  of  two  ontline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects.  10.  A  sheet, 
of  df^gn  — one  elementary  and  one  applied.  11.  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant,  applied  in  design.    12.  A  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

EiawiinaHon  for  eertifloate.-^The  aboye  drawings  haying  been  submitted  and  ap- 
prored,  time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Perspectiye  practice,  one  hour;  (2)  perspectiye 
thfory,  one  hour ;  (3)  model  drawing,  shaded  from  solid,  one  hour ;  (4)  harmony  of 
color,  one  hour;  (5)  memory  drawing,  one  hour ;  (6)  historical  ornament,  one  hour; 
(7)  machine  drawing,  one  hour ;  (8)  building  construction,  one  hour. 

/"  all  the  grades. —  Tho  drawings  are  to  be  made  on  half-imperial  sheets  of  paper,  or 
tnoiinted  on  that  Mze  ( 15  inches  by  12^  inches) ;  and  the  short  edge  of  the  paper  is  to 
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be  appermost.  Every  sheet  to  be  headed  ftnd  nnmbercd,  according  to  grade,  nambe] 
and  snbject,  in  printed  cbaracteni,  signed  and  dated,  with  the  name  of  the  8cho(| 
where  the  teacher  is  employed.  Accepted  works  will  be  initialed  by  the  director  (j 
the  Normal  Art  School  when  approved. 

The  schedule  of  the  course  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  here  omittec^ 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  free  evening  drawing  classes.  The  repor 
concludes  as  follows : 

RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  submitting  these  arrangements  and  programmes  of  instruction  in  drawing  fo 
the  several  grades  of  public  schools  in  the  State  to  the  consideration  of  the  board, 
have  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  task  and  based  my  suggestions  upon  records  ao< 
experience  that  have  been  developed  by  actual  work  in  the  class  room  and  the  result 
arising  therefrom.  It  has  taken  several  years  of  time  and  much  observation  to  gra^ 
ually  unfold  and  develop  this  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  for  the  schools  c^ 
all  grades,  which  is  now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  Its  application  is  practlcd 
though  not  yet  general  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  local  option  and  opinion  contro 
education  in  this  as  in  other  subjects.  But  the  public  opinion  concerning  drawing 
has  much  changed  during  the  past  decade,  and  the  subject  is  both  better  under 
stood  and  more  generally  taught  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  chain  d 
separate  links,  showing  the  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  schools  to  th^ 
highest  graduating  dckss  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  now  complete,  and  in  this  reporj 
it  may  be  seen  in  its  connection  and  completeness,  at  once  a  record  and  a  chart.  Tb< 
agencies  at  work  to  carry  out  this  plan  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  Normal  Art  Scho<^ 
for  training  special  instructors;  (2)  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  classes  i^ 
cities  and  towns  for  the  instruction  of  regular  teachers ;  (3)  the  free  evening  draivi 
ing  schools  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  of  teachers;  (4)  the  public  daj 
schools  for  the  Instruction  of  children. 

The  steady  working  of  these  agencies,  each  having  its  distinct  stage  of  the  workj 
though  closely  related  to  the  rest  by  being  a  link  in  the  same  chain  and  having  i 
common  purpose  with  them,  must  in  time  affect  the  education  of  every  person  in  tb< 
State.  Indeed,  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching.  Industrial  taste  has  been  elevated 
during  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  is  both  astonishing  in  some  directions  and  ob 
servablb  on  all  sides ;  and  no  other  influence  could  have  been  powerful  enough  U 
accomplish  this,  even  if  it  had  initiated  the  improvement,  unassisted  by  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  taste  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  results  have  followed  the  employment 
of  similar  agencies  in  other  countries,  and  the  success  which  our  scheme  of  instrnctioi] 
has  already  attained  has  attracted  the  attention  of^  and  been  recogpujEed  by,  the  mosi 
competent  authorities  in  other  lands. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  and  antagonisms  to  encounter  in  the  develops 
ment  of  this  scheme.  At  the  beginning,  the  action  of  the  State  board  of  educatioa 
was  criticised  because  it  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  which  had  not  then  con^ 
sidered  and  did  not  understand  the  commercial  and  mental  value  of  drawing  as  an 
element  of  education.  This  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  rapidl;^ 
passing,  even  if  it  has  not  already  passed  away.  There  are  indications  that  in  the 
future  drawing  will  not  suffer  from  lack  of  interest  or  appreciation,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  awakened  interest  that  the  time  has  seemed  opportune  to  me  to  place  in  a 
connected  and  permanent  form,  before  the  public  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  direction,  a  record  of  the  programme  upon  which  drawing  may  be  auocessfnlly 
pursued  in  the  future.  The  programme  itself  is  but  the  accumulated  record  of  our 
experience  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Direetar  of  Art  Education, 
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The  Porty.fifth  Annoal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  188(M81 
contains  little  reference  to  instraction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 
The  sntyfeet  of  industrial  and  technical  education  is  well  represented  by 
"Appendix  A"  to  the  secretary's  report,  which  is  an  illustrated  article 
by  Professor  Bunkle,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  '^  The  Manual 
Element  in  Education/'  containing  descriptions  of  various  American 
and  European  technical  schools,  and  filling  seventy  pages. 

The  annual  report  on  industrial  art  education  for  the  year  1881, 
the  final  report,  as  it  eventuated,  made  by  Walter  Smith  as  State  di- 
rector of  art  education,  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  Normal  Art 
School  and  to  the  free  evening  industrial  drawing  classes  for  artisans. 
These  portions  of  this  report  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  final  words  thus  officially  uttered  by  the  late  art  director  upon 
the  condition  to  which  the  study  had  attained  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  with  which  his  report  closes,  follow  here : 

The  oontinnons  training  of  students  to  become  teachers,  as  carried  on  in  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School ;  the  normal  work  in  the  stndy  of  drawing  as  it  should  be  tanght  in 
public  schools,  as  now  practiced  in  the  normal  schools;  the  introdaction,  testing,  and 
pnctical  saccess  of  class  instruction  in  the  free  evening  drawing  classes,  on  a  graded 
plan  of  instmction,  together  with  the  general  teaching  of  drawing  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  day  schools  in  the  State,  all  show  that  the  subject  of  industrial  draw- 
ing has  really  become  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  which  called  forth  this  development  was  passed  an^  be- 
came law  in  May,  1870,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  which  has  been  above  re- 
ferred to  shows  that  under  somewhat  difficult  circumstances  it  has  been  effectively 
carried  out,  up  to  a  point  which  has  placed  it  beyond  the  character  of  an  experiment. 

KetpectfuUy  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Staie  Director  of  Art  Education, 

At  last,  after  twelve  years  of  arduous  exertion,  he  sees  the  fortunate 
completion  of  bis  preliminary  labors ;  tbe  conditions  requisite  for  sue 
eessin  tbe  exx>erin]ent  have  been  attained,  when  suddenly  the*  leader 
is  dismissed.  It  is,  if  analogies  may  be  permitted  between  the  cam- 
paigns of  peace  and  those  of  war,  as  if  Sherman  had  been  superseded 
JQ8t  as  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  was  begun,  or  as  if  Grant 
had  been  removed  a  few  short  weeks  before  the  conference  with  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

III. 

(2)  FBEE  EVENING    DRAWING  CLASSES. 

The  law  which  directed  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  equally  imperative  in  declaring  that  in 
all  towns  and  cities  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  ^^  free 
inatraetion  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drp>wing  "  should  be  given  ''  to 
persoDB  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  Any  town  or  city  was 
also  at  liberty  to  establish  such  schools. 

These  schools  were  primarily  designed  to  supply  the  omission  of  such 
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training  in  the  pablic  schools ;  ultimately,  in  the  judgment  of  the  art 
director,  they  would  serve  as  advanced  schools  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  who  should  have  been  taught 
drawing  at  school. 

They  were,  however,  at  first  spe^^ifically  designed  for  the  practical 
training  of  artisans,  and  with  this  intent  their  establishment  was  made 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed law  by  the  legislature.  They  were  to  serve  the  same  purposes 
as  the  men's  drawing  classes  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  the  classes 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  or  those  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  art  director  was  the  endeavor 
to  promote  the  opening  of  these  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  competent  teachers,  which  was  at  first  so 
grave  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  the  public  schools, 
was  felt  less  seriously  in  these  classes,  for  there  was  usually  in  each 
place  some  person  available  who  had  enough  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing,  at  least,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  pupils;  still  the 
lack  of  experience  in  teaching,  or  the  lack  of  ability  to  teach,  was  so 
general  as  to  prove  a  somewhat  serious  obstacle,  it  being  found  that 
the  teaching  quality  was  quite  as  essential  as  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  a  fact  apt  at  first  to  be  overlooked. 

RSaULAR  ATTENDANCE  ENFOROED. 

The  annual  exhibitions  held  in  Boston  of  the  work  of  these  classes, 
soon  extended  so  as  to  include  the  work  of  the  public  school  pupils  as 
well,  served  to  stimulate  and  develop  them.  Still,  owing  to  various 
causes,  they  were  irregularly  attended  and  somewhat  irregularly  opened, 
being  often,  in  some  places,  omitted  for  a  whole  season.  At  last,  after 
experience  of  the  difficulties  and  due  pondering  over  the  deficiencies  of 
these  classes,  the  art  director  advised,  for  the  Boston  schools,  more 
stringent  conditions  of  attendance,  and,  as  a  result,  was  enabled  to  out- 
line a  systematic  course  of  study  which  contemplated  two  years  of  at- 
tendance; ultimately  to  be  extended  to  three  years. 

Some  discipline  and  responsibility  for  attendance  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  such  undertakings,  even  where  the  fietcilities  are 
freely  furnished,  and  the  result  of  attendance  is  of  such  direct  personal 
benefit  to  the  individual  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  might  safely  be  left 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  pupil ;  experience,  however,  teaches  that 
unless  the  right  of  attendance  is  forfeited  by  tardiness  or  absence,  punc- 
tuality' in,  and  continuance  of,  attendance  cannot  be  secured.  The 
pupils  who  desire  to  receive  the  free  teaching  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  earned  by  some  action  on  their  part,  and  may  be  jeopardized  by 
their  own  neglect. 

A  brief  account  of  these  classes,  derived  from  the  State  reports,  will 
now  be  attempted,  and  the  programme  of  studies  as  arranged  for  them 
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by  Professor  Smith  will  be  given  for  the  use  of  all  who  may  contem- 
plate tbe  opening  of  similar  classes. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1869,  '70  will  serve  to  show  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  opening  of  these  classes, 
and  also  that  the  members  of  the  board,  while  not  overlooking  the 
practical  value  of  the  new  study,  were  not  unmindful  of  its  esthetic 
possibilities  where  once  introduced  in  the  public  schools : 

An  important  step  of  progress  in  onr  system  of  pnblio  education  has  been  marked 
by  tbe  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  onr  schools,  and  the  establishment  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  special  classes  for  instrnctiun  in  mechanical  drawing,  in 
pnrsnance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  benefits  anticipated  from  this  measure  are  twofold.  Its  economical  value  is 
manifest  in  the  important  relation  which*drawing  sustains  to  all  branches  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  The  ability  to  make  a  conect  drawing  of  any  machine  or  product  of 
tbe  industrial  arts,  or  even  to  understand  and  use  such  a  drawing,  is  one  of  the  most 
importaDt  elements  of  mechanical  skill.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  of  one  of  the  experts,  whose  letters  to  the  board  on  this  subject  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  legislature,  that  from  the  lack  of  this  our  country  suf- 
fers an  annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  consideration  is  of  special  importance 
in  a  state  whose  physical  conditions  render  it  inevitable  that  its  wealth,  in  the  fiiture 
IB  in  the  past,  should  be  mainly  the  product  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dnatiy  and  akiU.  But,  while  tbe  economic  value  of  drawing  is  thus  evident,  we 
»honld  not  lose  sight  of  its  use  as  an  element  of  esthetic  culture.  Even  that 
slight  elementary  knowledge  of  the  art  which  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  keenness  and  delicacy  of  perception,  and  a 
refined  ardBtic  taste.  Thus  our  people  wiU  be  prepared  to  appreciate  those  master- 
pieces of  pictorial  and  plastic  and  constructive  art  which  genius  is  ever  ready  to  sup- 
ply when  taste  has  created  a  demand.  The  large  number  of  mechanics  and  others 
not  members  of  the  common  schools,  who  have  Joined  the  evening  classes  in  drawing, 
where  snob  claases  have  been  established,  is  an  evidence  of  the  popular  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  art.  The  board  suggests  for  consideration  the  expediency  of 
n  changing  the  statute  that  the  provisions  of  its  second  section  may  apply  to  aU 
towns  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants,  thus  diffusing  more  widely  the  benefits  of  a 
measure  so  firaitful  of  good.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  in- 
Btroctors  for  advanced  classes,  it  may  become  desirable  for  the  State  to  make  some 
special  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  this  department. 

The  aecietary  of  the  board,  In  his  thirty-fourth  annual  report,  quotes 
the  Dew  law,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  steps  that  led  to  its  pas- 
sage, quoted  elsewhere  in  this  report.    Of  the  evening  classes  he  says : 

It  gives  me  vetry  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  law  has  been  cordially  wel- 
comed in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evidently  met  a  felt,  if  not  an  ac- 
^owledged,  want.  That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of 
indu^al  drawing  has  called  forth  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  alto- 
gether beyond  my  expectation.  In  many  of  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed, 
ttd  are  now  inatmcted  in  evening  schools  composed  of  persons— mostly  mechanics— 
of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  the  progress  of  attainment  has  thus  far  given  the 
Itighest  satisfaction  alike  to  the  pupils  and  instructors,  and  fully  justified  the  ex^iend- 
^tnresmade. 

Luge  classea  have  been  formed  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Clisrlfistown,  Salem,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  and  FaU  River,  and  in  other  cities  the 
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matter  has  been  favorftbly  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  fbrmation  of  classes 
during  the  present  session.     »    *     » 

The  nnmbers  in  attendance  have  been  large,  varying  from  one  hundred  snd  twenty 
to  over  four  hundred.  In  many  instances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than 
the  committee  could  accommodate  with  room,  or  furnish  with  competent  instruction. 
Indeed,  the  small  number  of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained  is 
the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  classes.  I^  however,  the  demand 
for  such  instruction  shall  continue,  the  pupils  in  our  scientific  schools  will,  I  doubt 
not,  make  special  efforts  to  qualify  Ihemselves,  and  there  wi)l  soon  be  no  lack  of  com- 
petent teachers. 

The  methods  of  organising  and  conducting  these  schools  have  been  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  several  school  committees. 

The  secretary  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  report  to  the  subject  of 
drawing  in  all  its  phases,  quoting  largely  from  different  authorities, 
and  also  publishes,  as  an  appendix  t<} his  report,  the  <^  papers"  presented 
to  the  legislature,  with  the  report  upon  the  subject  made  in  obedience 
to  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  previous  year. 

These  papers  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  order  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1870.  The  report  of  the  board  of  education  transmitting  them 
to  the  legislature  will  be  found  in  chapter  II,  Part  1  of  this  report  (pages 
52-56),  in  which  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  is  recited. 

In  the  volume  of  the  thirty -fifth  annual  report  for  1870-'71  the  board 
in  their  own  report  reprint  the  new  law  and  recount  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  movement  and  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  directing  drawing  to  be  taught  in  public  schools,  and  also  in  special 
classes  for  adults.  They  state  the  fact  of  the  employment  by  them  of 
Professor  Smith,  to  supervise  the  introduction  of  the  new  study.  In 
the  history  of  their  own  action  in  this  matter  they  show  that  a  circular 
of  directions,  with  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  of  "papers  on  drawing"  above 
referred  to,  has  been  sent  to  every  school  committee  in  the  State.  They 
conclude  this  part  of  their  report  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  work 
of  the  year  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  many  schools  with  very  encouraging  re- 
sults, so  especially  in  the  evening  schools  in  architecture,  machine  and  ornamental 
drawing. 

The  secretary  in  his  report,  the  thirty«fifth  annual,  speaks  of  the  in- 
terest everywhere  awakened  by  the  teaching  exercises  and  the  popular 
addresses  of  the  new  art  director.    He  says : 

Flourishing  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities 
which  are  required  by  law  to  establish  them.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming 
these  classes  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  teachers.  So  iaat  as  this  ob- 
stacle can  be  removed  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  extended  in 
its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  our  towns  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  circular  which  refers  to  the  evening 
classes.  The  plan  of  a  course  of  studies  arranged  for  these  classes,  which 
was  a  part  of  this  official  circular,  is  here  omitted,  as  the  latest  pro- 
gramme, prepared  by  the  art  director,  will  close  this  part  of  this  report: 

A  circular  stating  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  in  use  at  the  free  evening  classes  of  the  city  of  Boston,  is  appended  to  this.    It  is 
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constructed  so  as  to  embody  saoh  general  subjects  as  are  attaioftble  by  all  classes  of 
ittadents  in  evening  work  by  gas  light,  color  generally  being  excladed  from  the 
course.  It  comprises  what  is  usually  included  under  the  term  '*  mechanical  or  indus- 
trial drawing ; "  but  to  this  might  be  added,  as  of  equal  importance  to  some  trades 
and  occupations,  the  subjects  of  modelling  in  clay  and  casting  in  plaster,  where  room 
and  appliances  are  obtainable  for  the  study,  and  a  teacher  can  be  procured.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  snch  evening  classes,  the  board  has  obtained  a  complete 
collection  of  models,  casts,  and  other  apparatus,  and  examples  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
art  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  set  of  the  works  of  students  in  those  schools, 
illustrating  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  stages  of  art  study  by  actual 
specimens  of  the  students'  productions,  from  the  most  elementary  works  to  the  most 
advanced.  This  collection  of  drawings  and  examples  is  to  be  deposited  at  the  State 
house.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  any  city  or  town  engaged  in  forming  free  even- 
ing drawing  classes,  provided  the  committee  of  local  board  of  education  will  be  respon- 
sible for  its  public  display,  safe  custody,  and  return.  At  the  time  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, the  director  of  art  education  will,  an  request,  attend  personally  any  conference 
of  the  school  committee  in  the  locality,  to  afford  all  the  detailed  information  requisite 
uk  commencing  art  classes,  their  teaching  and  general  management,  and  give,  if  de- 
sirable, an  address  on  the  subjeot  to  public  meetings  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  art  education.  As,  however,  many  of  such  applications  may  be  expected,  it  will 
be  neceflsary  to  give  notice  some  time  previous  to  the  period  at  which  such  exhibi- 
tions, conferences,  or  meetings  may  be  desired,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  without  interfering  with  similar  efforts  in  other  places. 

Among  the  several  ways  in  which  the  State  director  of  art  education  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  school  boards  are  the  following: 

(1)  Giving  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fitting,  arranging,  and  lighting 
clasH  rooms  for  the  study  of  drawing,  the  provision,  cost,  and  preparation  of  exam- 
ples for  instruction. 

(2)  Consultation  with  teachers  or  their  examination  as  to  fitness  for  appointment 
as  teachers,  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the  examples  provided  for  the  course 
of  study. 

AH  applications  in  response  to  this  circular  should  be  addressed  as  follows:  Walter 
Smith,  Esq.,  director  of  art  education,  807  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  new  State  art  director,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Thirty -sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
187l-'72,  occur  the  following  parag^raphs  in  relation  to  the  evening 
classes.  These  remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  desiring  to 
establish  similar  classes,  as  they  indicate  the  obstacles  to  be  anticipated 
and  the  remedies  to  be  applied: 

With  reference  to  the  instructions  given  in  night  classes,  I  have  fonod  much  mis- 
Qoderstanding  arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  1870  is  worded.  It  reads: 
"Sec. 2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  iu  industrial 
or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening 
whoolsy  onder  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  The  expression  or  mechanical 
drawing  has  been  understood  by  some  school  committees  to  limit  the  instruction  to  me- 
chaoical  drawing,  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as  the  interpretation  of  the  former, 
viz,  indostrial  drawing;  and  thus  they  have  felt  that  by  this  interpretation  freehand 
drawiDg  and  design  were  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  they  had  no 
power  to  provide  instruction  in  those  sabjects.  To  remedy  this  fruitful  cause  of  mis- 
nndentandingy  I  would  suggest  the  alteration  of  the  act,  to  omit  the  word  mechanical, 
aaonly  describing  a  department  of  industrial  drawing,  and  to  let  the  act  read,  *'free 
iiutniction  in  industrial  drawing  and  modelling,"  the  two  last  words  being  added  so 
8.  Bx,  209 8 
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as  to  include  instmotioii  in  the  acnlptaral  and  plastic  arta,  valuable  for  those  artisans 
and  others  who  are  engaged  in  carving,  plasteringt  ntodelliog,  and  the  constractive 
trades  generally. 

The  instrnction  given  in  th^  free  night  classes  has  been  necessarily  limited  to  sach 
subjects  as  dranghcsmen  could  he  found  to  teach.  The  profession  of  the  trained  art 
master  does  not  at  present  exist  in  this  country,  and  tiierefore  school  committeea  have 
to  rely  for  the  instruction  given  to  draughtsmen  employed  in  factoriies  or  work  shops, 
and  the  instruction  has  been  generally  limited  to  those  branches  of  industrial  draw- 
ing to  which  the  teachers  are  alone  accustomed.  When  an  artist  or  architect  has- 
been  employed,  the  limitation  has  been  as  great,  specialties  only  having  been  taught. 

An  important  amount  of  excellent  teaching  has  undoubtedly  lieen  done  within 
these  linec,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  field  of  Industrial  drawing.  The  in- 
dustries of  this  country  are  very  varied  in  their  nature,  and  the  drawing  which  may 
be  useful  to  one  branch  may  be  nearly  useless  to  many  others.  Unless  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  these  industries  can  obtain  the  instruction  m'ost  useful  to  them,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  obtain  instruction  in  iudnstrial  drawing.  The  atady  of 
machine  drawing  by  a  painter  and  decorator  does  not  bear  on  his  industrial  pursuit, 
and  therefore  to  him  it  is  not  industrial  drawing.  The  variety  of  tjie  industries  of 
this  country  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  provide  instruction  of  a  more  general  character,  a» 
well  as  a  wider  range  of  special  studies ;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work.  This  difficulty  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  met.    •    «    * 

EXAMINATION  OF  NIGHT  CLASSES. 

My  examination  of  the  conduct  of  night  classes  has  been  sufficient  to  show  me  that 
it  will  take  time  to  bring  them  into  successful  operation.  They  are  usually  begnik 
with  crowded  class  rooms,  which  suffer  nothing  ftom  overcrowding  for  a  considera- 
ble time  before  the  sessions  terminate.  The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  teach- 
ers, though  in  so  far  as  they  are  unable  to  teach  that  which  the  pupils  want,  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible ;  nor  does  it  arise  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  pupils ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  the  knowledge  which  should 
be  given  in  such  f^cbools.  The  subject  is  a  new  one ;  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
it  see  that  the  classes  are  not  always  popular,  without  haviug  a  clear  idea  why,  and 
many  committees  who  have  engaged  a  teacher,  put  gas-light  into  a  room,  and  desks, 
boards,  and  scholars  think  a  school  of  art  has  been  established,  without  a  single 
specimen  of  art  work  or  examples  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  excellence.  The  teacher,, 
in  ftont  of  a  blackboard,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  pupils,  every- 
one of  whom  wants  perhaps  a  different  sort  of  instruction  from  that  which  is  required 
by  the  rest ;  and  though  in  his  efforts  to  teach  them  all  the  teacher  may  do  excel- 
lently well,  he  will  only  succeed  in  teaching  a  few  that  which  they  came  to  learn,, 
and  which  others,  not  getting,  will  seek  elsewhere,  and  seek  in  vain. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  committees  that  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  secure  mature  skill 
to  give  instruction  to  pupils,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  moderate  outlay,  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  pupils  models  to  study  from  and  ex- 
amples which  will  teach  even  by  themselves.  What  the  husbandman  is  without 
seed,  the  art  teacher  is  without  models  and  copies,  and  the  barren  fields  which  both 
cultivate  lack  fertility  from  the  same  cause. 

The  second  aunual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  with  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Annaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1872-'73,  continues 
the  consideration  of  these  classes,  as  follows : 

The  free  industrial  drawing  classes  at  present  occupy  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  hindered  the  success  of  mechanics'  institutes  in  England  before  the  passing  af 
the  education  act  of  Mr.  Forster.    They  were  established  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
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others  to  ftdd  tochnieal  or  Mcondory  edaootion  to  the  goneral  edacation  poeaemod  by 
tbe  Englial^  mecbanio  aiid  artitan.  Bat  it  was  foaod  in  practiee  that  the  artisan  hod 
liUla  or  no  general  education,  without  which  it  wae  impoasible  to  advance  to  teoh- 
Dical  sul^ectB,  and  ao  the  inatitutes  had  to  take  up  elementary  inatroction,  and  give 
to  the  young  workman  in  night  olaaaes  the  education  he  ought  to  have  obtained  but 
did  not  leoeive  during  hia  childhood  in  the  public  day  achoola. 

Oar  evealAg  induatrial  drawing  claaaea  are  for  the  preaent  aimilarly  situated.  In- 
•tead  of  teaching  to  their  atudenta  the  varioua  aubjecta  of  induatrial  drawing  they 
have  first  to  teach  the  pupila  how  to  draw,  few  having  learnt  to  do  ao  at  aohool,  and 
thus  they  have  to  make  up  with  difficulty  what  could  have  been  acquired  eaaily  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  achools.  The  conaequence  is  that  the  artiaan  alter  a  year 
or  two's  study  in  the  night  claaaes  leaves  with  some  little  knowledge  of  drawing,  but 
none  of  industrial  drawing,  which  necessarily  comes  after  the  power  to  draw;  is  in 
fiMt  the  application  of  drawing  to  industrial  purposes.  This  was  also  the  position  of 
Kboola  of  4lesign  and  schools  of  art  in  Europe  before  drawing  was  generally  taught 
in  the  oommon  schools;  they  had  to  rely  upon  exceptional  taste  in  their  pupils,  or  to 
take  them  without  any  taste  or  experience  in  drawing ;  and  so  long  as  this  was  the 
ease  the  success  of  the  art  schools  was  limited,  and  their  influence  on  nuinufactures 
inappreciable. 

The  remedy  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw  in  the  public  schools,  and 
thus  those  who  were  called  the  gifted  pupils  were  prepared  for  and  passed  on  to  the 
technical  school,  and  a  general  infusion  of  taste  among  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
salted  also.  In  a  few  years  after  this  was  accomplished  the  centres  for  art  instruction 
began  to  increase  in  number,  and  in  England,  instead  of  there  being  less  than  a  score 
of  schools  badly  supported  by  the  public,  as  was  the  case,  in  1851,  there  are  now  in 
tbe  United  Kingdom  nearly  eight  hundred  schools  of  art  and  evening  classes  at  which 
instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

When  the  pupils  of  our  day  schools  are  taught  drawing  as  systematically  ns  they 
lie  to-day  in  Boston  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
a  generation  of  children  so  taught  are  advanced  to  the  evening  classes,  then  we 
shall  begin  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  wise  legislation  which  put  the  teaching  of 
drawiDg  in  the  day  schools  before  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  evening 
classes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  become  suc- 
cessfol,  and  by  that  time  it  is  more  th<|p  likely  that  competent  teachers  of  special 
sabjects  will  have  been  trained  to  supply  the  necessary  instruction. 

The  most  important  step  which  could  have  been  taken  towards  making  this  possi- 
ble waa  the  establishment  of  a  normal  art  school  in  this  State,  and  this  has  been  ac- 
eompliahed  during  the  present  year.    •    •    * 

FBBK  IND08TB1AL  DRAWING  CLAS6X8. 

Of  the  twenty-three  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having  above  ten  thou« 
sand  inhabitants,  and  which,  by  the  statute  of  1870,  are  required  to  support  industrial 
diawing  classes,  twenty  have  complied  with  the  statute,  and  three  have  disregarded 
it,  via:  Pittsfield,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  I  have  endeavored  in  several  ways 
ta  eooperate  with  the  authorities  in  securing  the  establishment  of  such  classes,  but 
as  yet  unsuceeaafully.  At  Pittafield,  where  an  exhibition  of  the  travelling  collection 
was  held,  at  a  public  meeting,  it  aeemed  to  be  the  unanimoua  feeling  that  a  class 
shoold  be  established ;  yet  at  a  town  meeting  held  afterwards  it  was  carried  not  to 
establish  sneh  a  class. 

I  am  informed  that  auch  action  can  be  taken  in  defiance  of  the  atatute,  because 
there  is  no  penalty  for  non  compliance.  It  would  materially  help  forward  the  cause 
of  industrial  drawing  if  all  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand 
were  required  to  establish  free  evening  drawing  classes,  for  that  would  bring  in  forty 
fire  more  centres  of  instruction ;  and  if  the  same  proportion  of  these  towns  complied 
with  the  statute  as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-three  cities  and  towns,  a  very  large  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  clasaes  would  occar.  This  was  the  first  proposal  made  to  the 
legpslatore,  but  an  alteration  marie  it  inc.  am  bent  only  on  the  more  popnlons  towns, 
liaving  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Shonld  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  include  those 
towns  having  a  population  of  five  thousand,  there  might  be  some  provision  made  in 
the  statute  that  would  incite  all  such  towns  to  obey  the  law.  So  long  as  only  the 
more  thickly  populated  places  have  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  drawing  classes,  the 
airtisans  employed  In  the  smaller  towns  will  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  com- 
pared with  those  who  dwell  in  larger  towns  and  cities ;  and  the  information  given 
aind  skill  acquired  in  the  classes  are  equally  necessary  to  all  who  would  be  skilled 
workmen.  This  would  show  that  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  between  places,  with  ref- 
erence to  population  only,  is  very  hard  upon  the  mechanics  resident  in  small,  though 
possibly  rising,  towns. 

In  an  Appendix  coDtaining  programmes  of  courses,  the  following 
general  remarks  upon  the  studies  most  suitable  for  these  classes  pre- 
face the  plan  of  studies  given  : 

Before  the  student  can  apply  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  industrial  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  know  how  to  draw,  become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
process  by  which  form  is  represented,  and  the  diiSferent  methods  of  representation* 

Industrial  drawing  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  1.  Instrumental  draw- 
ing. 2.  Free  hand  drawing.  The  first  being  worked  by  means  of  compasses,  squares, 
and  other  mechanical  implements;  the  second  wholly  or  partly  by  the  free  hand  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

(1)  Instrumental  drawing.  — The  distinct  branches  of  this  section,  which  will  be  gen- 
erally required  in  indiistdal  drawing,  are  (a)  plain  geometrical  drawing,  (5)  pro- 
jection, (c)  perspective,  as  elementary  subjects,  and  (1)  building,  construction,  and 
architectural  drawing,,  (2)  machine  drawing  as  advanced  subjects. 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  sought  after  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
building  trades,  and  by  mechanics  in  the  machine  and  tool  trades ;  also  by  architect- 
ural and  engineering  pupils  working  in  offices. 

(2)  Free  hand  dratcing,— This  subject  includes  the  representation  of  objects  and  orna- 
ments from  both  the  flat  and  the  round ;  the  study  of  light  and  shade  and  color,  and 
also  of  original  design. 

Students  who  are  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  lithography,  fresco  painting,  de- 
signing, architecte  and  engineers'  offices,  teaching,  drawing,  carving,  engraving, 
-woodcutting,  decorating,  drawing  on  wood,  &.C.,  will  require  instruction  in  this 
branch. 

In  each  of  these  departments,  some  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  found  in  the  other 
^ill  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student.  For  this  reason  there  shonld  be  a  first 
yearns  oo*jurse,  common  to  both  subjects,  which  all  the  students  should  be  required  to 
Attend. 

In  this  third  annual  report,  included  in  the  volume  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1873-'74,  the  art  director 
continues  to  treat  of  the  usefulness  and  the  needs  of  these  urt  classes. 
As  these  comments  are  equally  applicable  to  any  communities  in  which 
similar  classes  are  desirable,  they  are  quoted  in  full : 

I  would  again  saggest  that  the  statute  of  1870  may  be  amended  to  include  all  towns 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  instead  of  those  only  which  have  ten 
thousand  and  npwards,  and  believe  a  greo.ter  number  of  mechanics  would  receive  in- 
«tra«tion  in  the  fifty  towns  so  included  than  are  now  receiving  it  in  the  twenty-three 
now  influenced  by  the  statute.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  as  mnch 
need  of  industrial  art  education  in  the  smaUer  as  in  the  Isxger  centres  of  population, 
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and  in  Eoxope  it  is  not  nnnsnal  to  find  the  most  snccessfal  classes  in  quite  small  townsu 
Aootber  arg:anient  for  making  the  statnte  apply  to  smaller  towns  is,  that  the  young 
and  enterprising  mechanics  of  a  village  generally  migrate  to  the  towns  and  cities^ 
where,  if  ignorant  of  the  scientific  or  artistic  elements  of  their  business,  they  have  to 
compete  on  unequal  terms  with  those  in  the  larger  towns  who  have  had  opportuuitiea 
for  instruction.  Their  labor  is  of  less  value  to  employers,  because  less  productive  and 
of  a  ruder  quality,  and  they  must  content  themselves,  therefore,  with  lower  wages^ 
a  penalty  to  be  paid  as  the  price  of  being  educated  in  a  town  with  less  than  ten  thou> 
Bsnd  inhabitanto,  in  which  no  means  of  industrial  education  wore  provided,  and  the^ 
ralne  of  skilled  labor  was  ignored. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  all  who  desire  it  the  advantages  of  instruo- 
tion  now  possessed  by  some,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  accomplish  this  without 
incurring  great  expense  either  to  localties  or  pupUs. 

Having  shown  that  these  classes  are  as  desirable  in  small  towns 
as  in  large  cities,  and  even  more  necessary,  he  treats  of  the  essential 
prerequisites  for  the  success  of  such  classes  wherever  established. 

The  tendency  of  the  work  carried  on  in  these  classes  is  towards  mechanical  and  archi* 
tectural  drawing,  and  few  take  up  free  hand  subjects.  When,  however,  this  has  been 
done,  there  is  a  manifest  increase  of  interest  displayed  by  the  students.  The  diffi- 
eolties  in  the  way  of  making  these  classes  successful  have  been  very  great  and  are  not 
yet  overcome.  I  would  Join  with  the  State  board  of  examiners  in  their  reiterated  er^ 
for  good  examples  to  study  from  in  the  classes,  and  add  to  it  that  unless  they  be  pro- 
Tided  and  used  in  a  room  properly  arranged  and  fitted  up  for  the  study  of  drawing; 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  great  progress.  The  provision  of  qualified  teachers  of 
drawing  is  being  made,  but  they  will  he  helpless  to  do  great  work,  unless  they  are 
provided  with  the  means  found  necessary  elsewhere.  More.than  half  the  difficultiee 
under  which  these  classes  labor  are  removable  at  will,  and  until  they  are  so  removed 
the  classes  themselves  will  be  inefficient  and  in  danger  of  being  discontinued  from 
want  of  papils.  The  conditions  necessary  to  carry  on«  free  industrif|l  drawing  class 
Biicocssfully  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

There  must  be  (1)  suitable  class  rooms,  lighted  by  day  and  night,  adapted  to  the 
character  of  work  carried  on  in  them ;  (2)  proper  examples  to  be  used  as  copies  and 
ilinst rations  of  the  subjects  studied,  in  line,  color,  light  and  shade,  and  models  of 
solid  forms  and  natural  objects  (3)  a  qualified  teacher,  who  is  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  art  education,  theoretically  and  practically,  supported  by  subordi* 
nates  who  can  teach  special  departments. 

Without  all  three  of  these  requirements  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  success  which  its 
ilMolnte.  Though  working  under  disadvantages  ahnost  insurmountable,  many  teach- 
ers have  alreaily  attained  comparative  success.  Starting  with  fewer  means  of  useful- 
ness than  are  above  described,  much  valuable  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is 
thrown  away,  both  often  become  discouraged,  and  the  imperfectly  equipped  classen 
have  been  gt-nerally  unfruitful  in  results.  When  this  is  so,  the  money  they  have  cost 
has  Wen  thrown  away,  and  they  are  really  the  most  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  of 
experiments.  A  little  attention  paid  to  those  conditions  of  success  before  commencing 
drawing  clusseH  would  obviate  such  difficulties  and  insure  very  different  results,  and 
1  deisire  to  impress  this  on  all  committees  who  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  grad- 
ual thinning  of  classes  which  were  overcrowded  at  first. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  in  the  Tliirty- 
nmth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  1874-'75,  is  of  interest  as 
Rhowin^  how  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
classes  has  become  general,  and  also  as  showing  how,  in  the  director's 
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mind,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  more  tboroagh  work  and  discipline  in 
these  classes  is  also  growing* 

Jb  the  memheri  of  the  State  Board  of  EducaiUm : 

GsirrLBMEK :  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  report  that  during  the  year  1875  every 
city  in  ttie  State  whode  population  of  ten  thousand  and  upwards  imposed  on  it  com- 
])]iance  with  the  law  of  1870  in  maintaining  free  industrial  drawing  classes  has  estab- 
lisTied  such  classes. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  these  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  hindered  their  practical  usefulness  in  the  first  few  years  are  not  alto- 
gether removed  oven  now,  and  the  absence  of  suitable  and  well  equipped  class  rooms 
for  different  branches  of  study,  with  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers  to  give 
instruction,  is  clearly  discernible  in  many  cities.  Gradually,  however,  one  after 
anoifacr  of  the  looalitiei  most  alive  to  i^e  needs  of  indoitritil  eduostten  are  imrviding 
themselves  with  rooms  properly  lighted  and  arranged,  and  with  examples  for  study 
well  chosen  and  for  the  time  sufftcient;  and  through  the  action  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  it  will  not  be  long  beibre  teachers  will  be  available  capable  o^  taking  oharge 
•f  the  varions  braudbmr  of  orrt  edueation  which  are  generally  taught  inr  an  srt  sdiool. 

The  develepmeni  of  ait  edtfoattcu  in  the  8t»te  cannot  go^on  fiMter  thaar  thederel- 
efMBent  of  public  opinion,  whieh  «r!|^iefllfeee  and  sostalnff  it ;  but  there  oaa  he  He  qoee- 
tioa  that  the  aniiaal  exhibitioiriB  of  drswlnga  ftom  the  free  eveifing  dtar#tii|/  clwams 
ef  the  State  have  rapidly  mvlnred  pabHe  opinion  on  the  snbjeet. 

The  question  now  mrost  frequently  put  is  not  whether  ft  is  possible  to  oomply  with 
the  act  of  1670,  or  whether  it  would  do  any  real  good  W  trade  and  mamifiMstnres  if 
it  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  rather  "  which  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it" — a 
change  of  material  significance  to  have  been  brought  about  during  the  short  space  of 
five  years.  The  answer  to  such  a  qnestion  I  gave  as  fally  as  I  could  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  and  hope  before  long  to  see  some  manuAictniring  city  in  Massachusetts  eo 
alive  to  her  material  interests  as  to  erect  a  building  entirely  devoted  to  instruction 
in  ari:  and  science  applied  to  industry ;  and  to  found  a  school  which  shall  make  its 
products  as  famous  for  skill  and  taste  as  the  trade  schools  of  France  did,  and  do 
now,  Ibr  the  country  which  was  jirootioal  enough  to  establish  them. 

FREX  XVBNIKO  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

It  would  materially  advance  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  classes 
if  school  committees  would  not  treat  them  in  any  way  different  from  other  classes 
under  their  control  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  scholars,  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects for  study,  and  application  of  rules  for  the  management  of  the  pupils.  The 
study  of  drawing  is  as  much  a  matter  of  progress  from  elementary  to  advanced  feat- 
ures, from  simple  to  more  difficult  work,  as  is  the  case  with  writing  or  arithmetic. 
Pupils  who  come  to  learn,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  a  subject,  are  the  last  persons 
capable  of  deciding  what  they  should  do,  and  yet  in  many  of  the  evening  drawing 
classes,  they  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  which  exercise  out  of  many  difficult  sub* 
Jects,  such  as  machine  drawing  or  building  construction,  they  should  begin  with,  be- 
fore problems  of  geometrical  drawing,  on  which  all  such  work  is  based,  have  even 
been  attempted  by  them. 

The  result  is  failure  in  the  pupil  and  discouragement  of  the  teacher.  This  does  not 
happen  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  ressun  is  that  in  them  the  school  committees  and 
teachers  do  their  share  of  the  work,  and  that  share  is  to  direct  and  instmot  the  be- 
ginner in  what  is  necessaiy  and  best  for  him  to  learn,  rather  than  to  allow  him  to  se- 
lect for  himself.  The  greatest  help  the  managers  and  instructors  of  these  evening 
drawing  classes  can  give  to  the  pupils  is  to  lay  down  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
au<l  require  all  who  enter  the  classes  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  advance  ao- 
cording  to  some  definite  plan,  whether  the  subject  be  free  hand  or  mechanical  draw* 
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In  theae  olaroen,  too,  there  ahonld  be  reviews,  ezaminationft,  and  promotions,  a«  in 
the  day  aehoola,  and  for  the  first  year  of  instmction  all  the  pnpils  should  be  taaght  by 
mfflDS  of  class  lectures  on  the  several  elementary  subjects,  and  not  by  individnal 
teaching  alone,  which  leaves  many  pnpils  too  lon^  without  help  and  direction,  and  all 
"withont  the  fall  oral  instrnction  from  the  blackboard  which  beginners  require 

The  objection  to  all  this,  that  youths  and  adults  in  such  classes  would  not  like  to 
begin  at  the  elements,  even  though  ignorant  of  them,  can  have  no  Weight  with  prac- 
tieal  men.  There  is  no  royal  rosSd  by  Which  igaoaratica,  even  though  it  be  adult  i^6j^ 
ance,  can  arrive  at  knowledge  and  powet ;  and  from  sQcb  a  delusion  persons  holding 
it  may  as  well  be  delivered  at  first  as  at  last,  before  much  valuable  time  has  been 
wwted,  and  the  labor  of  both  master  and  pupil  thrown  away  —  the  inevitable  conse- 
^neoce  withont  atithoritative  direction  on  the  one  hand  and  respect  for  authority  on 
the  other. 

Before  any  teacher  of  a  night  drawing  class  is  allowed  to  commence  his  work  he 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  committee  having  such  class  in  charge  a  com- 
plete programme  of  the  course  of  lessons  he  proposes  to  give,  by  which  every  hour  of 
the  time  devoted  to  instruction  shall  be  profitably  employed,  dividing  the  courses 
into  class  lectures  for  beginners  of  the  first  year,  and  subjects  of  advanced  instruction 
for  those  who  have  attended  in  previous  years.  This  progn^mme  should  include  work 
done  both  in  class  and  during  intervals  between  lessons  at  home,  and  the  whole 
should  conclude  by  time  examinations  of  the  pnpils  and  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
works. 

I  have  for  the  past  two  yearA  pdnted  such  a  scheme  of  inirthiction  fot  eveuing 
clsases  as  an  appendix  to  my  annnal  rejrort  for  the  cdi  venience  of  those  who  may  not 
ieel  competent  to  design  such  a  scheme,  and  have  on  several  occasions  drawn  up 
courses  of  study  for  school  committees  who  desired  me  to  do  so. 

As  the  most  of  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
qaoted  in  the  account  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  it  is  omitted  here.  In 
this  a  detailed  list  of  the  drawings  shew  A  at  the  Centennial  attd  selected 
from  the  State  exhibition  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  in  March, 
1876,  for  that  purpose,  is  given. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  evening  schools  of  the  following  cities 
and  towns  were  represented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia: 

Eveningschools  of  Boston,  by  41frames,  containing  8*2  drawings  and  ISportfolios,  with 
eeveral  hundred  drawings:  Adams,  by  1  portfolio ;  Cambridge,  by  12  frames,  containing 
30  drawings  and  1  portfolio ;  Fall  River,  by  .3  frames,  containing  6  drawings ;  Havorill, 
bj  1  frame,  containing  2  drawings ;  Holyoke,  by  2 portfolios ;  Lawrence,  by  2  frames, 
containing  2  drawings;  Lowell,  by  15  frames,  containing  40  drawings ;  Lynn,  by  2 
frames,  containing  4  drawings ;  New  Bedford,  by  4  frames,  containing  8  drawings  and 
1  portfolio ;  Newbnryport,  by  1  frame,  containing  1  drawing ;  Newton,  by  3  frames, 
containing  6  drawings  and  1  large  portfolio ;  Northampton,  by  1  large  portfolio ;  Pitts- 
field,  by  1  large  portfolio ;  Salem,  by  3  frames,  containing  6  drawings  and  1  large 
portfolio ;  Taunton,  by  11  frames,  containing  22  drawings ;  Worcester,  by  1  portfolio. 

In  the  art  director's  report  for  the  year  1879^  which  appears  in  the 
Forty-third  Annnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  occurs,  in- 
cidentally, in  the  recital  of  the  canses  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
tlie  State  Normal  Art  School,  the  following  reference  to  the  evening 
drawing  classes : 

Ourisg  the  fall  and  winter  Of  1871-72,  I  visited  and  examined  the  drawing  classes 
of  ail  the  cities  in  the  State  whidt  had  made  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  law  of  1870  by 
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esiiftblishiDg  free  evening  drawing  classes.  After  this  round  of  inspection  I  saw 
that  to  make  any  progress  in  this  matter,  and  to  economize  tbe  expenditnre  npou  it, 
it  was  essential  that  the  teachers  should  be  taught  or  the  time  of  the  pupils  andtaxe» 
of  the  citizens  would  be  equally  wasted  and  general  disappointment  ensue. 

In  the  report  of  1880,  printed  in  the  forty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
board,  the  art  director,  in  speaking  of  the  employment  of  the  special  in- 
structors for  such  duties  as  the  graduates  of  the^N^ormal  Art  School  are 
qualified,  thus  treats  of  the  evening  drawing  classes : 

Another  need  for  the  special  Instructor  in  drawing  had  arisen  in  the  free  evening 
drawing  schools,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1880. 

These  schools  had  already  felt  the  truth  that  men  may  be  able  to  do  well  that  which 
they  C8.nnot  teach  others  to  do  well.  Good  draughtsmen,  like  good  artiste,  may  be  nbao- 
Itttely  deficient  of  teaching  power,  and  few,  even  of  those  who  possess  it,  ever  care  to 
worry  patiently  over  the  teaching  of  elementary  j»rinciples  of  drawing  to  beginners 
when  the  more  attracti  ve  and  more  profitable  practice  of  their  arts  is  open  to  them.  So, 
with  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  who  were  also  draughtsmen,  the 
choice  of  school  oommittees  was  limited  to  those  who  were  draughtsmen  without  being 
teachers,  and  many  full  and  originally  prosperous  classes  have  been  sacrificed  to  such 
%  necessity. 

This  report  closes  with  a  detailed  programme  of  a  course  for  the 
Boston  drawing  classes,  which,  with  Mr.  Smithes  introduction,  here  fol- 
lows : 

Though  the  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870  says  that  every  city  or  town  having  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ekall  maintain  a  free  evening  drawing  class  for  voutbs 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  tbe  classes  seem  subject  to  a  precarious  existence.  A  unt- 
Torsity  town  like  Cambridge,  a  wealthy  one  like  Newton,  manufacturing  towns  like 
several  which  could  be  named,  occasionally  allow  a  school  year  to  pass  without  open- 
ing the  evening  drawing  class,  although  they  may  have  the  rooms  fitted  and  tbe  ex- 
amples and  apparatus  complete.  The  explanation  given  sometimes  is  that  there  is  no 
lenalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  which  hardly  seems  a  satisfactory  one  to  come  from 
.aw-abiding  people,  having  in  charge  the  training  of  youths  and  children  to  become 
good  citizens. 

There  have  been  doubtless  many  elements  of  discouragement  in  the  conduct  and 
resulta  obtained  from  these  classes  in  the  past ;  the  attendance  of  pupils  irregular, 
the  progress  made,  therefore,  not  satisfactory,  and  both  teachers  and  committee  have 
been  sometimes  disheartened.  Much  of  this  friction  has  arisen  from  a  cause  before 
referred  to,  viz,  the  want  of  qualification  of  teachers;  but  there  are  others  which  con- 
tribute toward  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  also. 

First,  when  drawing  in  its  first  steps  and  elements  is  not  taught  or  has  not  been 
>aught  for  some  time  past  in  the  day  schools  systematically,  then  those  who  att-end 
.he  evening  classes  will  naturally  be  entirely  unprepared  for  anything  but  the  most 
elementary  work ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  is  what  they  seldom  have  patience  to  go  through. 
To  humor  them  the  teacher  gives  them  work  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  perhaps  the 
copying  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or  drawing  of  a  house,  forgetting  that  this  is  the  ap- 
plication of  drawing  to  a  special  purpose,  before  the  beginner  knows  how  to  draw. 
The  result  is  monotonously  uniform ;  the  pupil  finds  it  impossible  to  do  tbe  work ;  he 
looses  confidence  in  himself  and  his  teacher,  and  gives  up  in  despair. 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  in  these  classes  is  to  allot  adifterent  kind  of  work 
to  each  pupil,  so  that  every  one  requires  individual  instruction  upon  his  particular 
copy,  to  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all.  Now,  suppose  a  class  of  60  students  to  be 
taught  by  one  teacher,  and  the  lesson  each  evening  to  be  of  two  hours'  dnratioii,  that 
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woold  on  Bnch  a  plan  enable  the  teacher  to  give  two  minutett'  instruction  per  night 
to  each  student^  which  is  comparatively  Talueless;  even  if  the  class  consist  of  30 
fltadents  only  it  wonld  give  each  one  an  average  amount  of  Instrtiction  from  the 
teacher  of  four  minntes  per  night,  which  is  of  little  more  value  than  two  minutes. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  a  course  of  class  instraotion  laid  down,  through  which 
all  beginners  must  go,  the  teacher  working  before  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard  or  on 
cartoon  paper,  the  whole  class  following  step  by  step.  The  teacher  should  have  a 
large  finished  drawing  of  the  exercise  about  to  be  wrought  suspended  within  sight  of 
his  class,  to  show  them  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  some  explanation  and  analysis 
shoald  be  given  of  it  before  commencing  to  draw ;  and  then  he  should  instruct  them 
•tep  by  step  iu  drawing  the  example  before  the  class,  which  follows  him  as  each  step 
18  taken,  until  the  whole  work  is  completed.  A  drawing  thus  made  before  the  very 
ejes  of  the  pupils  will  teach  them  more  than  a  score  of  talks  about  it.  If  the  olasa 
Bhonld  consist  of  60  pupils,  all  of  wliom  are  listening,  drawing,  and  followiog  in 
the  steps  of  the  teacher,  then  a  lesson  of  two  hours  so  utilized  will  give  each  pupil 
two  hours  of  healthy,  convincing  instruction ;  left  much  to  himself,  by  the  presence 
of  the  teacher  on  the  platform,  the  student  will  not  only  be  instructed,  but  educated^ 
taoght  and  led,  nourished  and  developed. 

A  few  moments  given  to  individual  correction  of  errors,  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  by 
the  teacher,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  such  a  class  lesson  as  is  described. 

The  first  year's  instruction  of  a  class  should  be  wholly  given  in  this  manner  upon 
ereiy  branch  taught.  Afterwards  the  instruction  may  be  more  individual  for  those 
only  who  have  gone  through  the  preliminary  steps  satisfactorily ;  though  every  sub- 
ject coming  under  the  name  of  industrial  drawing  may  be  more  efficiently  taught  by 
class  instruction  on  the  same  subject  than  by  individual  teaching  on  different  exam- 
ples or  copies. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  style  of  teaching  that  the  teacher  should  work  before 
the  class ;  for  though  the  large  finished  cartoon  made  by  the  teacher  may  convey  the 
idea  of  what  has  to  he  done,  and  very  clearly,  yet  it  is  the  repetition  of  this  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  done  that  will  fix  irrevocably  in  their  minds,  through  their  eyes  and 
its  duplication  by  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  the  process  of  doing  it,  and  growth 
which  has  produced  the  result.  Difficult  or  elaborate  examples  should  not  be  taken 
for  this  class  teaching,  the  idea  being  to  teach  the  students  hotv  to  draw  truly  and  in- 
telligently ;  and  this  can  just  as  well  be  done  on  simple  subjects  as  on  difficult  ones,, 
oftentimes  better.  When  students  kno  w  how  to  draw  they  can  draw  what  they  like,  if 
they  choose,  and  the  motive  is  sufficient. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  evening  classes  is  that  teachers  sometimes  conduct  them 
without  having  a  plan  of  instruction  npon  which  to  proceed;  or  having  apian,  it  has 
been  arranged  to  suit  a  theory,  or  to  develop  with  hot-house  rapidity  some  specialty  in 
drawing,  and  not  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  such  classes.  Either 
of  these  causes  is  sufficient  to  wreck  a  class,  unless  the  theory  is  inspired ;  and  in- 
spiration is  not  common  about  such  matters  nowadays.  I  submit  to  the  school  com- 
mittees of  this  State  and  to  their  officers  a  course  of  study,  and  some  regulations  for 
the  management  t>f  classes,  which  have  been  carried  out  elsewhere  under  my  own 
mpervision,  and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and 
are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  of  that  city.  Such 
aoonise  as  this  may  require  modifications  to  suit  it  tq  the  circumstances  of  any  par- 
ticular locality;  but  it  is  specially  designed  for  class  instruction,  and  if  theteachera 
he  competent,  can  be  carried  out  to  snccessflil  issue,  even  when  the  students  arc  be- 
ginners. The  second  year's  course,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  for  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  first  year^H,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  beginners. 

I  print  the  plan  in  full,  becaust)  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  one  for  themselves,  and  who  might  like  to  adopt  one  which  has^ 
been  well  tried  and  proved  to  be  practical. 
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PLAN  OF  INSTBUCnON  IK  IKDUSTRIAL  DRAWmO  VOU  TSB  VUEE  KVKl^IKO  DRAWING 

CLA88B8  OF  TSB  ciTT  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.  (AfT^mffed  f&T  a  ccmne  0/  ii00  fean^  eUat 
ijutrueti&n  hf  leeiuiret  and  dsmangttatUnui). 

Fini  ye0r.-^£lementary  Mid  general  for  all  stodentfl^ 

8eo$nd  yMr.^  Applied  elective  in  four  branches:  (1)  Fieehtfid  designs ;  (9)  OMohine 
drawing;  (3)  building  comtmetion  ;  (4)  ship  drangfating. 

For  the  year  1880-'81. 

Contents:  Information  for  students,  8;nd  regnlatlotfs ;  diary  of  class  lectnies;  list 

of  certificate  work ;  programme  of  examinationB ;  awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Arranged  by  Waltef  Smith,  director  of  drawing ;  adopted  by  the  school  comndttee. 

InformaHm/br  stMfost^  and  rejfmittikMi  c&ncenHng  ihe  dotsft,  1t6tk  offintaitdmcaiidytttr. 

Opening  and  elating  of  ela99e$. — Public  notice  by  advertisement  will  be  annually  given 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  opening  of  the  classes.  They  will  this  year  be  opened  on  the 
third  Monday  in  October,  and  close  on  the  Friday  next  preceding  the  third  Monday  in 
Jiarch.'  An  examination  will  he  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  temL  after  which 
«ertifieates  and  diplomas  will  be  distributed. 

Jdmieeion,  coune  ofeindy^  examimaiion. —  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  For  the  first  years'  course  students  will  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. Those  desiring  to  enter  the  second  year's  coiSirse  will  be  examined  in 
drawing  ttom  the  object,  for  the  freehand  course,  and  in  plane  geometry  for  the  in- 
strumental course.  New  students  who  have  not  attended  the  classes  before  1880  will 
be  admitted  only  to  the  first  year's  course*  Students  are  required  to  follow  the  course 
of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  other  drawings  but 
those  named  in  the  list,  and  the  lecture  exercises,  are  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the 
classes. 

The  first  week  in  each  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  admitting  and  examining 
the  applicants  for  admission ;  the  week  preceding  the  distribution  of  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  devoted  to  the  final  examinations.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  in  October  and  in  January,  except  by  express 
permission  of  the  standing  committee. 

Time  and  regnlariig  in  attendanoe,— The  classes  will  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  in  each  week,  during  the  period  specified  above,  from  7.30  to 
9.30  each  evening,  and  students  must  be  in  their  places  at  that  time,  the  rooms  being 
open  and  the  teachers  present  at  7.15.  They  will  be  required  to  sign  a  written  agree- 
ment to  attend  the  whole  session,  punctually  and  regularly,  unless  prevented  by 
eickness  or  removal  from  the  district  in  which  the  class  is  held,  of  which  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  priDcipiil  or  head  assistant  of  each  school.  This  written  agreement 
must  be  filled  up  and  presented  for  admission  to  the  classes  by  each  student,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  annual  session. 

InetrumenU. —  Students  requiring  the  loan  of  instruments  in  the  second  year's  course 
tnust  apply  to  the  curator  for  them  each  evening  between  7.15  and  7.30,  so  as  to  be  iu 
their  places  at  7.30. 

Diffiaion  of  the  year  into  terms.  Holidays  and  racatiane,—  The  year  is  divided  into  first 
and  second  terms :  the  first  being  the  mouths  of  October,  November,  and  December ; 
the  second  being  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  end  of  the  annual  session, 
•comprising  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Holidays  and  vacations 
are  the  same  as  in  day  schools.  N.  B.— The  term  division  here  indicated  cannot  be 
strictly  carried  out  during  the  present  year,  as  the  schools  will  not  open  until  the 
third  Monday  in  October. 

*  This  is  a  local  arrangement.  The  classes  should  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober and  close  about  the  end  of  April.  ^^  . 
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51m  and  mtmher  of  drawingg  M  each  year'i  eouree. — In  the  first  year's  coarse  twelve 
drawings  are  roqaired ;  to  be  made,  or  mounted  when  done,  on  half-imperial  sheets, 
15  bjr  21  inches. 

Id  the  second  year's  course  eight  drawings  are  required ;  made,  or  mounted  when 
done,  on  full  imperial  sheets,  except  in  ship  draughting.  One  drawing  from  every 
let  of  works  in  each  year  will  be  selected  and  retained  by  the  school  committee  as 
dty  property ,  for  purposes  of  record.  No  drawing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  school 
wben  finished  until  the  end  of  the  session.  Every  drawing,  when  finished,  will  1m* 
ioitisled  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

When  accepted  by  the  director  of  drawing,  it  will  be  stamped  by  him,  and  form  one 
of  the  certificate  set.  Records  of  drawings  accepted,  examinations  passed,  and  cer- 
tiftcstss  awarded,  will  be  kept  by  the  head  instructor  of  each  class,  and  the  general 
record  of  all  the  classes  be  preserved  by  the  officers  of  the  school  committee  at  this 
offieo. 

Costf«oto/«l«dM(f.— Every  stuACtot  wilt  be  ftmifltted  with  a  copy  of  this  plan  of 
iutmction  on  admission,  and  is  ei^pected  to  read  it,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regolations  herein  stated,  as  a  condition  of  attendance  on  the  classes.  Attendance 
vin,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  agreement  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
and  follow  the  oonrse  of  instruction. 

Pboobamiix. — Diary  of  el4u$  UutruetioUf  hg  leoture9-^Jb'$t  ffear's  couno—goneral. 
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00UBSB8  OF  BTubr.— FIBBT  TEAR'8  OOUBBB :  IKPDBTEIAL  DBAWIKO.— TBIED  OBADB. 

Li$t  of  drawings  to  he  executed  in  the  year, — Oeneral  course  for  all  ike  studemts, 

Imtrwnemtal  drawing, — (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems,  plane  and  solid  ;  (:2)  a 
sheet  of  perspective  problems,  parallel,  angular,  oblique;  (3)  a  sheet  of  inaehiD« 
drawing  fh>m  lectures;  (4)  a  sheet  of  building  construction  from  lectures. 

Freehand  drawing. — (5)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing  in  outline  from  object ;  (6)  a  nLeel 
of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  pencil  or  cm  yon  ;  (7) 
a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  the  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  stump  ;  (h] 
a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  AK)m  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  brash;  (9)  m 
sheet  of  two  outline  drawings  finom  natural  foliage  and  common  objects;  (10)  a  sheet 
of  designs,  one  elementary,  one  applied;  (11)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  »  plant  j 
(12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

JSxaminatione  for  oerti/ioate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  ezamiDation  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Oeometrical  drawing;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  machine  drawing;  (4)  building 
construction;  (5)  model  drawing, point  and  stump;  (6)  historical  ornament,  memory 
of  design. 

One  hour  given  for  each  subject. 

BBCO^  TKAR'B  COUBSB.— nmUSTHIAL  DRAWmO.— TmBD  OBADB. 

students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the 
examinations. 

List  of  dramngs  to  he  executed  during  the  year. 

Freehand  drawing. — (1)  Sheet  of  group  of  geometric  models  and  vase,  shaded  in  any 
medium,  point,  stump,  or  brush,  from  solid ;  (2)  sheet  of  historic  ornament,  shaded, 
from  cast'  in  any  medium  ;  (3)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities  of  human 
figure,  in  outline  or  shaded  from  copy ;  (4)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities 
of  human  figure,  shaded  from  cast. 

Industrial  defiign. — (5)  Applied  design  for  flat  surface ;  (6)  applied  design  for  scnlpt- 
ured  ornament ;  (7)  applied  design  for  an  object  and  its  ornament;  (8)  applied  design 
for  any  subject  chosen  by  student. 

Examination  for  oertifloaie  or  diploma. 

The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  exam- 
inations for  the  completion  of  the  certificate,  or  diploma,  will  be  held  at  the  end  of 
the  annual  session,  as  follows :  (1)  Drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  gioap  of  mod- 
els ;  (2)  drawing  in  light  and  shade  historic  ornament  from  cast ;  (3)  drawing  from 
memory  of  original  design. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  each  exercise. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certificate  will,  on  completion 
of  this  year's  course  and  passing  examination,  receive  a  diploma. 

BBCOHD  TZAB'B  COUBSB.— UmUiTBIAL  DBAWUrO.— TBIBD  OBADB. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course  or  passed  the 
examination. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  executed  during  the  year. — First  term. — General. 

Instrumental  drawing. — (1)  Sheet  of  plane  geometrical  problems,  advanced  subjects, 
and  curves;  (2)  sheet  of  orthographic  projection,  lines,  planes,  and  solids.  Solids  to 
have  plane  and  curved  surfaces ;  (3)  sheet  of  intersection  of  solids,  development  of 
surface,  orthographic;  (4^  sheet  of  projection  of  shadows,  orthographic;  (5)  sheet  of 
isometric  projection  of  solids  and  shadows.  ^  j 
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Second  term.'-ElecHve, 

Madme  drawi»g.^(6)  Sheet  of  Borews;  (7)  sheet  of  wheels;  (8)  machiDe,  from, 
blackboard,  sections  and  details. 

Bmldingam9trucHan,'-(Q)  Sheet  of  masonry,  brickwork;  (7) carpentry ;  (8)  plans, 
elevstionof  hoose,  details. 

Skip  draughtimg,^  (6)  Plan  of  boat  or  ship ;  (7)  section  of  boat  or  ship ;  (8)  eleyation 

ofboatorship. 

Sxaminaiian  for  oerUfioate  or  diploma. 

The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been  snbantted  and  approved,  time  exam- 
ination for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  or  diploma  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
anoaal  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical  problems,  plane  and  solid;  (2)  isometric 
problems  and  shadows;  (3)  machine  drawing,  or  bnilding  construction,  or  ship 
dnnghting. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  each  exercise. 

XoTE.— Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certifieate  will,  on  completion 
of  this  year's  work  and  passing  the  examination,  receive  the  diploma. 

The  final  words  of  the  director  about  the  evening  classes  appear  in 
the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1880-'81. 
He  thus  remarks  upon  the  necessity  for  thorough  training  and  punctual 
aDd  contiDued  attendance : 

The  absence  of  qualified  teachers  for  these  evening  classes  is  being  to  some  exteut 
remedied  by  the  training  given  in  the  normal  art  school  to  students  who  become  their 
teachers.  But  that  which  is  equally  necessary  to  successful  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  classes,  viz,  experience,  cannot  be  given  in  a  normal  school  nor  to 
jonng  teachers;  and  until  such  experience  has  been  acquired,  both  by  committees 
and  teachers,  the  success  of  the  classes  must  be  variable. 

I  have  considered  that  the  most  valuable  work  which  could  be  done  to  advance 
good  results  was  the  training  of  promising  youths  of  both  sexes  to  become  teachers, 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  should  be  given  them  in  the  class  room ;  and  to  for- 
nialate  for  their  guidance  practical  plans  of  instruction,  to  be  carried  out  in  such 
classes  as  might  be  intrusted  to  them.  The  action  of  the  normal  school  has  secured 
the  first  of  these  aids ;  and  the  scheme  for  class  instruction  which  I  drew  up  for  the 
eTsnlog  classes  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  successful  op- 
eration in  them,  fhrnished  the  second.  The  publication  of  this  scheme  in  the  last 
anniial  report  of  the  board  of  education,  and  m  a  separate  form  as  one  of  the  papers 
Issaed  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  normal  art  school  students,  has  made 
it  available  for  all  the  evening  drawing  schools  in  the  State;  and  either  as  it  stood, 
or  modified  to  suit  local  arrangements,  it  has  been  widely  adopted. 

The  absence  of  a  systematic  plan  of  study,  and  desultory  or  individual  instruction 
of  popils  in  evening  classes,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  want  of  interest  felt  by  the 
elanes,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance  by  the  individnal 
pQpils.  Thia  frivolity  and  irregularity  of  attendance  has  been  the  most  crying  evil, 
and  the  moat  difilcnlt  to  cure ;  but  it  has  already  been  seriously  diminished  in  Bos- 
ton, and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  practicaUy  cured  by  the  scheme  of  study  now  in- 
trodaced,  if  it  should  be  persevered  with,  and  may  be  as  effectually  prevented  in  other 
places  by  adoption  of  the  same  means. 

An  this  is  a  practical  question,  viz,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  one  which  affects 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  these  evening  classes,  it  may  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe here  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  this  matter. 

When  the  classes  were  first  opened,  about  eleven  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  a 
lATge  number  of  pupils  offered  themselves  for  instruction,  and  continued  to  do  so  at 
the  commencement  of  each  annual  winter  term,  who  felt  no  responsibility  to  attend 
the  meetings  through  the  w^ole  term,  or  to  attend  even  for  a  time  regularly.    Thoa 
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the  0108060  were  large  at  flrot,  and  dwuidled  avray  aft  the  aeoeioa  progTe00ed,  or  were 
leenforced  by  new  pnpils  who  were  admitted  at  any  period  of  the  conive ;  and  few 
who  began  remained  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Many  efforta  were  made  to  remedy  an 
eyil  80  great,  and  In  the  year  1875  I  proposed  a  plan  of  clase  inbtmetion  and  a  form 
of  admiaaion  of  atudenta  to  the  daoaeo,  by  which  they  engaged,  if  admitted,  *'  to  at- 
tend regularly  through  the  whole  couise  from  October  to  April,  nnl608  prevented  by 
0ickne80  or  removal  from  the  neighborhood/' 

This  proposal,  perfebtly  Juet  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  public  which  paid  for  the 
instruction,  and  to  earnest  students  who  sought  it,  was  regarded  as  an  interference 
with  the  right  of  the  pupila  to  study  what  subjects  they  chose,  and  their  freedom  to 
attend  as  often  as  they  conveniently  could,  and  so  the  plan  was  not  accepted.  The 
evils  continued  and  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  £liot,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  winter  of  187$^'80,  who  suggested,  entirely  from  his 
own  observation  and  without  having  conferred  with  me  on  tbe  subject,  the  «*>anae  of 
the  evil,  viz,  the  absence  of  a  uniform  plan  of  study,  and  the  irresponsibility  felt  l^ 
the  students  to  attend  regularly. .  Upon  his  suggestion  to,  and  by  direction  of,  the 
school  committee,  I  waa  required,  in  the  spring  of  16B0,  to  report  upon  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  and  did  so,  bringing  into  my  report  the  proposal  of  1875  which  bad 
not  been  then  accepted.  This  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools,  reaosci- 
tated  in  1880,  was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

It  provided  for  (1)  a  two  years'  course  of  study:  (a)  elementary,  (h)  advanced  or 
technical;  (2)  admistton  of  students  by  examination  and  on  a  written  engagement  on 
their  part  to  attend  regularly  or  forfeit  their  privilege,  unless  absences  were  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for ;  (3)  class  instruction  by  teachers,  and  a  uniform  and  systematic 
course  of  studies  by  the  pupils;  (4)  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  coarse  in  all  the 
subjects  taught,  and  award  of  certificates  to  those  who  produced  the  full  number  of 
works  required  and  passed  the  examination. 

The  working  out  of  this  scheme  during  the  session  of  1880-'dl  (from  October,  1880, 
to  April,  1881),  was  closely  supervised  by  myself,  and  though  the  work  was  new  to 
most  of  the  instructors,  and  required  more  discipline  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  than  was  expected  before,  the  result  was  considered  to  be  eminently  satisfac- 
tory on  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  the  seasion  I  examined  every  exercise  presented,, 
produced  either  in  the  classes  during  the  year  or  at  the  examination  at  the  end  of  it^ 
and  ranked  them,  after  the  instructors  had  prepared  them  for  the  scrutiny,  and  re- 
corded their  own  opinion  of  the  works.  This  supervision  and  examination  gave  me 
a  thorough  opportunity  to  see  the  influence  of  the  change  which  had  been  made,  and 
to  compare  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  results  of  instruction  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Without  a  doubt  there  was  a  development  entirely  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

IV. 
(3)  STATE  EXHIBITIONS  OP  DRAWING. 

There  was  natarally  a  desire  ou  the  part  of  tbe  public  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  this  new  stady  of  industrial  drawing,  aboat  which  ther& 
had  been  so  much  discussion^  really  was.  A  similar  interest  was  felt 
by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  several  local  classes,  or  in  the  different 
public  schools  in  Boston  and  the  other  towns,  arising  from  a  desire  to 
compare  their  own  work  with  that  of  others,  in  order  to  establish  a 
standard  of  excellence,  the  attainment  of  which  was  to  be  striven  for. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  study  would  also  be  glad  to  show  how  much 
had  been  done  in  so  short  a  time ;  the  opponents  how  little. 

It  was  clear  that  an  exhibition  of  the  work  accomi)lished  during  the 
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year  would  meet  equally  Aeae  hannouiouA  or  oonfli^iiig  desires ;  so  tbe 
holdiog  of  saeh  an  exhibition  was  a  matter  o£  course. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  thirty-sixth  annnal  report,  1871*'72^ 
comment  thus : 

As  a  1IIMU18  of  asoertaining  what  had  been  done  in  tbe  different  free  indnstrial 
diAwing  classee  of  the  cities  and  tawns  where  they  had  been  established,  and  of  cre- 
sting a  deeper  and  more  inteUigent  interest  in  art  education,  an  exhibition  of  tho 
works  produced  by  the  stadents  was  held  in  Boston,  on  May,  16,  17,  and  18, 187^,  ia 
eooJQnotlon  wiih  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  pablio  schools.  This  exhibition  at- 
tiseted  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  evidently  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  tho 
movoment  in  fovor  of  art  culture.  A  report  on  the  merits  of  the  productions  exhibited 
wssmade  by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  largely  disseminated  through  th» 
newspaper  press. 

The  art  director,  in  his  first  annual  report,  which  is  included  in  the 
same  volume,  has  this  to  say  of  the  exhibition : 

In  order  that  it  might  be  seen  what  each  city  was  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
industrial  drawing,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  produced  in  the  free  evening  olassea 
was  held  on  May  16, 17,  and  18, 1872,  at  the  Horticultural  Etoll,  Boeton.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  exhibition  was  held  when  many  classes  had  broken  up  and  the  works 
produced  had  been  distributed  several  successful  classes  were  not  represented  in  the 
exhibition.  The  works  of  the  classes  in  eleven  cities  were  exhibited,  and  during  the 
thiee  da>s  the  exhibition  remained  open  it  was  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  most  inter- 
ested spectators,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by  the  newspapers  at  tbe  time.  At  tho  - 
ume  time  and  place  the  exercises  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  Boston  day  schools  were  ex- 
hibitedy  and  served  to  add  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  display:  Though  no  substantial 
leoognitions  were  awarded  to  successful  students,  the  State  board  appointed  a  board 
of  examiners  to  mark  with  approval  works  of  especial  merit,  and  the  best  works  wero 
Isbeiled  "excellent,"  those  next  in  merit  were  marked  "  honorable  mention." 

The  report  of  the  examiners  with  aU  the  details  of  the  awards  will  be  found  attached 
to  this  report. 

Uj  belief  is,  judging  fnm  the  experience  of  other  countries,  ih%t  such  an  exhibi- 
tion ss  this  should  be  annual,  so  that  oU  may  see  the  standard  of  the  best,  and  the 
■trength  of  the  strongest ;  and  that  the  weak  may  be  encouraged  and  merit  rewarded^ 
Each  school  wiU  thus  impart  strength  to  the  others  and  gain  new  vigor  itself. 

In  a  circular  letter  transmitting  the  official  report  of  the  board  of  ex- 
amiDers  of  the  exhibition  the  art  director  says  fturther : 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  tbe  suggestions  of  the  board  of  examinera 
oonoeming  the  necessity  of  securing  for  the  classes  proper  examples  for  study,  which 
b^ing  provided  even  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  had  so  marked  an  effect  upon  th» 
BoiCoD  classes. 

HsTlng  visited  the  drawing  classes  in  the  various  cities,  seen  their  work  in  th» 
clsw-rooms,  and  conferred  with  their  teachers,  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  as  State 
dixeetor  of  art  education  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  tbe  board  of  examiners,  vie, 
that  under  the  circumstances  all  the  classes  have  done  admirably,  and  that  when 
other  cities  have  provided  the  necessary  appliances  for  art  study  which  the  city  of 
Boston  has,  then  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made  between  its  works  and  the  works  of 
•11  the  other  cities.  Until  that  is  done  the  students  and  teachers  left  unprovided  with 
n»sns  of  study  must  labor  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  classes  next  year  I  hope  that  the  experience  obtained  already  will  be  mode 
uo  of  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

The  foUowiug  extracts  from  the  re]X)rt  of  tbe  board  of  examiners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  on  the  first 
exhibition  of  works  from  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes  of  IMassa- 
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chusetts,  give  a  vi^w  of  the  exhibition  as  a  vrhole,  and  point  out  what; 
in  their  judgment,  is  essential  to  secure  saccessful  work  b.^  all  similar 
classes.  The  specific  comments  and  detailed  awards  are  of  coarse  here 
omitted : 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  drawings  displayed  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  the  free  indnscrial  drawing  classeB  of  the  State  of  Massacha- 
«et.t8,  and  to  award  marks  of  distinction  to  the  most  deserving,  we  have  great  pleasnre 
in  snbmitting  the  following  report : 

The  exhibiiion  repesents  the  resnlts  obtained  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools 
held  daring  the  past  winter  in  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Newton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taanton,  Worcester,  and  Boston.  There  are  no 
works  ofthe  classes  in  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Fall  River,  Fitchbarg,  SomerviUe,New- 
buryport,  Pittsfield,  and  Salem.  We  understand  that  no  classes  have  as  yet  been  or- 
ganized in  the  other  towns  included  within  the  scope  of  the  statute ;  Chelsea,  Glou- 
cester, Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  The  exhibition  consists  of  about  six  hundred 
drawings,  comprising  exercises  from  the  black-board,  of  freehand,  geometrical,  me- 
•cbanical,  isometrioal,  and  constructional  drawing,  in  outline  and  tinted ;  drawing  in 
light  and  shade  and  color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms,  machine  drawing,  and 
4u*chiteotaral  tinting,  designs  for  bnildiugs,  for  carpets,  4to.,  natural  objects,  geomet- 
Tio  solids  In  shadow  and  color,  and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  art  study. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  commendation,  when  the 
general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as  we  found  it,  and  the  excellence  in  some 
respects  so  great,  rendered  our  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  have  designated 
the  works  of  greatest  merit  by  the  word  "  excellent,''  to  the  number  of  tweiity-seven, 
giving  an  honorable  mention  to  eighty-nine  others."    *    •    • 

The  Boston  school  stionds  first,  both  in  the  number  of  the  drawings,  famishing 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  altogether,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  collection, 
And  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  work,  especially  the  iVeehand  work.  The  mark 
of  excellent  was  given  to  ten,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  forty.  The  examples  of 
-ornamental  and  figure  work,  both  from  the  flat  copy  and  from  models,  are  quite  be- 
yond what  any  of  the  other  schools  have  to  show.  The  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing work  is  also  to  be  noticed.  This  excellence  is  to  be  mainly  imputed,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  the  very  superior  advantages  these  classes  have  -enjoyed  in  the  respect  of  casts, 
solid  models,  and  flat  copies.  It  is  not  that  the  instruction  has  been  better  here  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  proper  appliances  have  rendered  it  more  efficient. 

This  is,  in  our  Judgment,  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
there  is  in  the  State  no  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  either  of  pupils  or  teachers,  and 
no  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  results  already  achieved  are  ex- 
cellent— remarkably  so,  if  we  consider  that  in  most  of  these  towns  there  was  no 
proper  preparation  for  the  work,  and  no  appliances  whatever  except  what  the 
teachers  could  bring  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  of  the  schools  here 
represented  should  not,  in  future,  present  work  equal  to  the  best.  A  moderate  outlay 
ef  money  upon  proper  models,  suited  to  the  special  wants  of  each  place,  would  put 
all  these  schools  upon  an  absolutely  equal  footing.  The  marked  superiority  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  work  of  the  Boston  pchool  is  one  that  ought  to  disappear 
entirely  in  future  years.  The  exhibition  must  convince  every  visitor  that  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  whole  movement  hangs.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  suitable 
models  can  prevent  a  great  and  permanent  success.     •    •    • 

C.  C.  PERKINS, 
W.  R.  WARE, 
WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Board  of  Examinen, 

John  D.  Philbkick,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  EducatUm, 
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The  annual  r6iK>rt  of  the  State  art  director  for  1873,  printed  in  the 
tbirty-fieventh  report  of  the  board  of  edacation,  thus  refers  to  the  hold- 
iDg  of  the  second  State  exhibition  of  drawings : 

Tbia  exhibition  waa  held  in  B'/ston,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May,  simul- 
Uneoady  with  that  of  Boston  public  Bchools,  both  at  Horticnltnral  Hall.  A  fhU  re- 
port upon  it  by  the  board  of  examinera  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  edncation  was 
made  at  the  time,  embodying  the  awards  of  the  examiners,  and  is  submitted  here- 
with as  an  apx>endix. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  concur  entirely  in  the  suggestions  made 
therein,  and  hope  that  some  regulations  may  be  made  which  will  give  a  permanent 
character  to  the  exhibitions,  provide  for  the  display  of  work  from  the  public  day- 
echools,  and,  I  would  add,  enable  the  Judges  to  confer  some  more  substantial  mark  of 
approval  on  aatisfactory  works  than  the  words '* excellent"  and  ''honorable  men- 
tion," printed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  pasted  on  approved  drawings.  This  might  be 
ncared  by  the  offer  of  medals  and  prizes,  the  latter  to  consist  of  sets  of  different 
materials  used  in  drawing,  and  books  on  art  subjects. 

The  report  made  by  the  board  of  examiners  on  the  second  exhibition, 
which  is  appended  to  the  art  director's  report,  is  here  inserted  entire — 
omitting  the  detail  of  awards — ^for  the  reason  that  it  discusses  intelli- 
gently many  of  the  matters  which  are  essential  to  a  full  consideration 
of  this  subject  of  industrial  art  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  report  how  rapidly  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject has  extended  throughout  the  State,  and  how  marked  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

Boston,  May2y  1873. 
To  Chairman  of  ike  ExkOniion  Committee  of  ike  State  Board  of  Eduoation  : 

DiAS  But :  We,  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  to  inspect  the  drawings  sent 
to  the  second  annual  exhibition,  and  to  award  marks  of  distinction  to  the  most  meri- 
torious, have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

It  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to  preface  it  by  expressing  our  opinion  as  to  the  decided 
aaperiority  of  the  present  exhibition  over  that  of  last  year,  in  many  importaiit  re- 
•pects.    The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  we  pointed  out  why  Boston  schools  stood,  as  they  still 
stand,  in  the  first  rank.  It  was  npt  because  they  had  eojoyed  superior  adTantages  in 
iastmction,  or  that  the  pupils  were  persons  of  superior  ability,  but  because  in  both 
the  freehand  and  the  instrumental  work  they  had  casts,  solid  models,  and  flat  examples 
to  draw  froniy  which  were  absolutely  wanting  in  other  schools.  In  few  of  them  has 
this  want  as  yet  been  supplied,  but  those  have  made  such  marked  progress  that  our 
fomier  opinion  is  strengthened,  and  now,  as  then,  we  regard  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
•aiy  appliances  for  study  as  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  success  or  comparative 
iailure. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Worcester  schools,  to  which 
although  the  casts  and  flat  examples  fix>m  which  drawings  are  exhibited  were  only  in 
we  for  a  lew  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  six  honorable  mentions  and 
two  excellents  have  been  awarded.  Worcester  ranks  next  to  Boston  among  the  cities 
contributing  to  the  exhibition,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  with  the  efforts 
lately  made  there  to  supply  the  pupils  with  proper  objects  of  study  the  difference 
■till  existing  will  be  still  further  diminished.  What  is  true  of  Worcester  may  be  said 
is  part  of  LoweU  and  other  cities. 

LoweU  exhibited  no  drawings  from  casts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  her  schools  are 

not  yet  supplied  with  them,  but  the  elementary  work  of  the  students  shows  that  they 

STD  quite  prepared  for  such  study,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year's  work  will 

8.  Ex.  209 9  ^       _  PooaIf> 
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show  that  opportanity  for  it  has  been  given  them..  Last  year  Lowell  exhibited  seT- 
enty  drawings,  and  reoeiyed  the  award  of  three  exceUents  and  six  honorable  men* 
tions.  This  year  she  exhibited  one  hundred  and  one  drawings,  and  receired  three 
excellents  and  six  honorable  mentions. 

The  immense  amonnt  of  work  from  Taunton  shows  how  zealonsly  the  study  of  draw- 
ing has  been  taken  up  there.  Of  the  drawings  sent,  half  had  to  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  space  in  the  hall.  Much  of  the  work  exhibited  was  excellent^ 
especially  the  line  drawings  of  different  kinds,  executed  with  instruments.  The 
lack  of  variety  noticeable  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  paucity  of  models,  which 
we  cannot  too  often  signalize. 

Lynn,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Northampton,  and  Newburyport  deserve^ 
each  in  its  degree,  the  same  praise  and  the  like  excuse.  Each  showed  work  in  which 
there  was  much  to  commend,  and  excellent  promise  for  the  future  if  this  evident  ne- 
cessity is  satisfied. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  work  exhibited  by  the  Boston  free  evening  drawing-classea 
was  very  great.  Instead  of  one  such  school  exhibiting,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we 
now  have  five  schools  on  the  list  there,  namely,  in  Appleton  street,  Tennyson  street,  Ma- 
son street,  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Dorchester^  we  might  even  say  six,  as  the  two  daasea 
at  Appleton  street  were  distinct.  This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is  the 
more  gratifying  as  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  industrial  drawing, 
since  the  excellence  of  the  work  exhibited  was  in  proportion  to  the  widening  of  the 
field  of  operations.  The  Dorchester  school,  which  was  not  opened  until  February,  sent 
some  excellent  work,  both  freehand  and  geometrical ;  the  Tennyson  street  school  ex- 
hibited arohitectural,  isometric,  and  mechanical  examples,  some  of  which  were  sur- 
prisingly good.  The  drawings  of  the  ship-draughting  class,  which  did  not  come  io 
until  after  the  exhibition  was  concluded,  displayed  some  exct^llent  work  also ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  examiners  did  not  examine  them  in  concert  was  the  cause 
alone  of  no  awards  of  distinction  being  made  to  them.  The  Mason  street  eveniug^ 
high  school  took  still  higher  ground  in  instrumental  and  architectural  drawing,  and, 
although  only  established  during  the  past  winter,  and  by  no  means  so  well  arranged 
as  the  Tennyson  street  school,  which  in  this  respect  is  the  best  in  the  city,  showed 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  geometry,  for  which  the  pupila 
have  epjoyed  special  advantages. 

The  South  Boston  school,  which  is  supported  by  the  Hawes  fund,  is  a  proof  of  how 
much  good  work  can  be  done  where  proper  models  as  well  as  good  teachers  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  Appleton  street  school  exhibited  very  good  freehand  work,  and  some  remark- 
able drawings  from  the  cast.  Four  among  them,  to  which  the  ticket  of  excellent  was 
affixed,  might  safely  be  placed  in  any  European  exhibition  of  this  kind,  without  risk 
of  losing  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  Boston  exhibition.  With  such 
present  results  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  was  said  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  year's  report.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  here  and  else- 
where *'  nothing  but  the  want  of  proper  models  can  prevent  a  great  and  permanent 
success.'' 

Of  the  ten  schools  above  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  this  exhibition  three  are  newly 
established.  There  are  also  eleven  cities  and  towns,  which,  though  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  every  town  or  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards 
to  support  tne  evening  drawing  schools,  were  not  represented  in  this  exhibition.  It 
is  understood  that  in  six  of  these  places,  viz,  Cambridge,  Oloucester,  Pittsfield,  Fitch- 
burg,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams,  no  schools  have  been  held  this  winter,  that  which 
last  year  waa  maintained  in  the  first  named  having  been  discontinued.  The  others, 
Springfield,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Somerville,  are  Charlestown,  and  understood  to 
have  maintained  schools  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  but  have  not  taken  part  in 
this  exhibition. 

Of  these  facts  this  committee,  as  such,  have,  of  course,  no  official  cognizance,  and 
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ea&DOt,  perhaps,  properly  do  more  than  eall  the  attention  of  the  board  of  edaoation 
to  the  Mibjecf  for  auch  action,  or  repreeentatioDB,  ae  they  may  find  expedient.  We  may, 
howeTer,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  towns  whioh  negleot  to  comply  with  the 
lUtnte,  are  depriving  those  of  their  dtisens  who  desire  these  advantages  of  what  is 
their  legal  right,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  moderate  pressure  exercised  by  such  per- 
woB  in  ooignctioD  with  the  authority  of  the  State^  wonld  safflce  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  law.  Meanwhile  these  persons  are  compelled  to  seek  such  in- 
itnietion  at  their  own  expense  in  towns  where  these  schools  are  established,  or  where 
DO  raoh  schools  are  within  reach  to  forego  it  altogether. 

The  attitude  of  those  towns  which,  though  maintaining  schools,  haTc  declined  to  take 
pirt  in  this  exhibition,  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difflcalt  to  deal  with  directly.  It  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  these  schools  to 
appeir  in  competition  with  others,  and  especially  with  the  Boston  schools,  which  are 
more  folly  equipped  than  they.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  necessarily  nn- 
ntisfiMtoiy  nature  of  Judgments  based  upon  such  results  as  are  here  exhibited,  so 
long  as  each  school  pursues  an  independent  system  of  instruction.  It  is  in  this  case 
ftlmost  impossible,  as  the  experience  of  both  this  year  and  last  has  shown,  to  make  a 
peifeotly  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  results,  and  the  relatiye  merit  of  the  schools 
csonot  be  exactly  represented.  The  recommendations  made  in  a  latter  part  of  this 
report  may,  if  acted  upon,  do  much  to  obviate  these  objections.  Meanwhile  the 
aerriceableness  of  these  exhibitions  is  greatly  limited  by  this  abstention,  and  the  prog- 
nn  of  all  the  schools  hindered  Just  so  far  as  they  are  prevented  from  profiting  by 
each  oihei's  experience. 

The  place  of  these  schools  was,  however,  more  than  made  good  by  the  classes  of 
architectural  and  industrial  design,  established  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  whioh 
cordially  complied  with  the  invitation  extended  to  them,  and  furnished  an  admirable 
and  unique  collection  of  drawings,  which  rendered  the  limited  ^ace  that  could  be 
given  to  them  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

The  architectural  drawings,  about  forty  in  number,  chiefly  original  designs  by  the 
regular  and  special  students  in  the  department  of  architecture  at  the  institute,  showed 
eare,  thoughtfnlness,  and  originality  in  the  designing,  and  great  nicety  of  execution, 
Tbey  oonsisted  of  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  details  of  a  variety  of  buildings, 
rach  as  a  painter's  dwelling-house,  a  small  museum  of  art,  a  natural-history  building, 
a  sommer-house,  with  bridges,  and  a  school  of  chemistry,  finished  in  India  ink,  and 
colored. 

The  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Design,  also  established  at  the  Institute  of 
Teehnology,  exhibited  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  color,  partly  copies  and 
partly  original  designs  of  muaUns,  cashmeres,  carpets,  paper-hangings,  and  oil-cloths. 
This  school  is  intended  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  man- 
niaetnres,  and  the  result  exhibited  not  only  very  rapid  progress  in  the  technical  hand- 
ling peculiar  to  this  kind  of  work,  but  gave  gratifying  evidences  of  aptitude  and  special 
ability  in  a  field  in  which  our  people  have  been  supposed,  and  have  supposed  them- 
•elTca.  to  be  naturally  deficient. 

Although  the  examination  and  criticism  of  these  drawings  does  not  come  within 
our  present  duty,  we  cannot  pass  them  by  in  silence,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  prac- 
tical application,  in  two  important  branches  of  the  arts  of  design,  of  the  knowledge 
iod  taste  and  skill  which  schools  of  art  are  intended  to  develop.  A  still  greater  sno- 
oe«  would  doubtless  have  been  achieved  by  those  classes,  if  their  students  could  have 
bad  the  advantages  of  elementary  training  which  the  day  and  evening  schools  now 
oftr.  Some  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  those  classes  might,  perhaps,  by  and  by^ 
be  introduced  in  the  evening  schools. .  The  simple  exercises  in  original  design,  also, 
exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  though  mainly  confined  to  the 
■ymmetricai  arrangement  of  geometrical  forms,  exhibit  the  same  capacity  for  original 
design  in  a  marked  degree,  and  might  well  be  made  a  feature  in  the  course  of  even- 
ing instruction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  of  art  in  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
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fitate  will  torn  their  attention  to  these  atadieB,  as  it  is  evident  that  great  c^»aeity 
)for  original  design  exists,  and  is  only  waiting  to  be  called  forth.  This  is  the  direc- 
-•«ion  in  which  such  schools  as  that  at  Lowell,  for  inatanoe,  would  natorally  develop, 
:«nd  it  is  a  field  they  are  fally  prepared  to  enter  upon.  In  such  places  proper  models 
^nd  examples  for  this  kind  of  work  and  competent  instructors  cannot  be  difficolt  to 
*obtain. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  models  of  any  sort  that  we  still  have  draw- 
ings sent  in  to  oar  exhibitions  which  bear  no  relation  either  to  any  form  of  indostrial 
4irt  or  to  high  art.  The  imperfect  imitation  of  natural  objects  which  distiugaiahes 
many  of  them  is  always  ofGuisive,  whereas  any  subject  which  shows  an  obedience  to 
-the  laws  of  geometrical  harmony  is  always  pleasing.  It  is  geometry  and  the  kindred 
branches  of  study  which  teach  the  value  of  the  three  great  principles  of  dtfsign,  viz, 
unity,  symmetry,  and  continuity,  and  it  is  in  these  that  a  right  system  of  edncatlon 
€or  the  eye  is  to  be  taught. 

We  hope  that  the  class  of  drawings  to  which  we  refer,  whose  chief  oharacteristie  is 
«  weak  prettiness,  may  be  less  fully  represented  in  the  exhibition  next  year,  and  that 
their  place  may  be  taken  by  more  seripus  and  systematic  work.  But  for  this,  as 
we  cannot  too  much  insist,  good  examples  are  essential. 

The  mechanical  drawings  shown  in  the  exhibition,  including  in  that  term  not  only 
the  drawings  of  machinery,  but  everything  executed  with  instruments,  was  as  a  rule 
excellent,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  towns,  of  better  quality  than  the  freehand  work. 
The  best  results  were  produced  in  the  schools  where,  as  in  the  evening  high  aebool 
and  the  Haverhill  school,  a  careful  conrse  in  the  construction  of  geometrical  fipirea 
preceded  other  work.  In  these  two  schools,  as  well  as  at  Lowell,  Taunton,  and  Law- 
Tcnce,  very  good  werk  was  done  in  the  elements  of  architectural  drawing. 

The  chief  trouble  about  this  class  of  work  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  distingoiahing  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  from  niceness  of  finish.  In  making  our  awards,  it  was  impoe- 
flible  not  to  give  a  preference  to  those  examples  which  showed  the  clearest  and  aharp 
est  lines.  Yet  to  a  large  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  these  schools  are  establiahe^ 
this  technical  nicety,  essential  to  a  professional  draughtsman,  is  of  no  practical  ntse. 

The  industrial  drawing  of  free  evening  schools  in  communities  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures  should  be  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  and  capacity  of  the  popils  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  such  schools,  rather  than  to  the  attainment  of  a 
etandard  of  excellence  in  execntion  which  can  only  be  reached  by  devoting  a  lar|^ 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  single  effort  of  finishing  one  or  two  pieces.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  those  classes  are  machinists  and  carpenters,  and  their  im- 
mediate needs  in  the  direction  of  drawing  are :  let.  To  understand  a  drawing,  ao  aa 
to  be  able  to  take  it  from  the  draughtsman  and  produce  the  object  represented  vrith- 
out  the  assistance  and  constant  supervision  of  a  foreman.  2d.  To  be  able  to  erpresa 
completely  and  accurately  their  own  ideas  by  means  of  drawing.  3d.  To  lay  ont  pat- 
terns and  solve  problems  graphically,  thns  saving  much  time  which  is  often  spent  in 
the  slow  process  of  making  a  model  of  a  new  mechanism  or  construction  as  the  only 
means  of  illustrating  it.  To  accomplish  these  results,  it  is  important  that  the  pupil 
have  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  plane  projection,  descriptive  geometry,  and  of  the 
conventional  methods  of  representation,  together  «ith  practice  in  the  nse  of  hia 
pencil,  scale,  and  compasses.  The  practical  value  of  drawings  w  hich  artisans  have  to 
deal  with  depends  upon  their  substantial  accuracy,  not  upon  their  finish ;  so  that  the 
lines  are  of  the  right  shape  and  sisse,  and  in  the  right  place,  it  is  of  very  little  moment 
whether  they  are  rough  or  smooth,  wide  or  narrow.  In  teaching  classes  composed 
mostly  of  mechanics,  it  should  be  the  object  to  produce  working  drawings  in  the  lines 
of  industry  which  the  pupil  follows,  rather  than  pictures  of  his  products. 

When  the  evening  classes  are  composed  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  system  now  coming  into  successful  operation,  they  will  be 
able  to  add  to  these  essential  qualities  of  their  drawings  the  desirable  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  color,  and  artistic  finish. 

Besides  the  general  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  wonld 
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respeotfully  reeommend  to  the  board  of  edaoation  certain  special  meaaures  which 
woald,  it  Beems  to  ns,  contribute  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  these  sohoolB  and  to 
the  valne  of  theee  exhibitions. 

First.  We  wonld  snggest  that  the  exhibitions  be  declared  annual,  and  the  time  fixed 
at  which  they  shall  be  held.  For  want  of  certainty  on  theee  points  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation  in  some  parts  of  the  State  in  preparing  drawings  for  the  exhibition, 
and  its  advantage  as  a  stimnlns  Co  the  schools  is  everywhere  greatly  impaired.  It 
would  be  a  convenience  and  greatly  facilitate  their  arrangement  if  the  drawings 
eoald  be  made  of  uniform  size. 

Second.  The  classification  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  according  to  the  diflferent 
ktages  established  by  the  board,  should  be  insisted  upon  as  far  as  practicable.  It 
would  not  only  make  the  administration  of  the  system  more  uniform  and  efficient,, 
bat  would  make  it  much  easier  than  it  now  is  to  give  a  Just  award  among  the  draw-- 
logs  exhibited.  At  present,  good  work  of  a  lower  grade  is  likely  to  suffer  by  bein^ 
brooght  into  comparison  with  work  of  a  higher  class.  The  label  attached  to  each 
drawing  should  designate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  awards  of  future 
committees  should  be  given  stage  by  stage. 

Third.  The  great  interest  attached  to  the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  J^Htton 
pQblic  and  high  schools,  which  occupied  the  upper  hall  simultaneously  with  the  ex* 
bibition  of  the  State  evening  schools  in  the  lower  halls,  leads  us  to  suggest  that  la 
fQtnre  exhibitions  the  day  schools  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  night  schools,, 
ftbonld  be  represented.  This  would  enable  the  board  of  education,  as  well  as  th» 
poblic,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  results  of  the  system  pursued,  and  greatly^ 
increase  its  usefulness  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  both  in  the  way  of  example  anct 
in  the  way  of  stimulus. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  drawings  exhibited  and  the  awards. 
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The  tables  of  awards  to  the  individaal  popils  of  the  several  schools, 
which  followed  in  the  report  of  the  examiners,  are  omitted. 

In  his  third  annual  i*eport,  that  for  the  year  1874,  printed  with  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  board,  the  art  director  states  that  the 
annual  exhibition  of  drawings  has  been  very  largely  attended  and  com- 
ments upon  the  improvement  in  the  work  shown. 

The  board  of  examiners  report  at  length,  and-in  detail,  and  point  out 
various  improvements  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  suggestions  made 
by  them  in  previous  reports.  Their  analysis  of  the  several  collections 
shown  is  interesting  and  must  have  been  of  value  to  the  participants  in 
the  exhibition. 

In  1875  the  art  director  states  that  the  exhibition  was  open  four  days 
instead  of  three,  as  heretofore,  and  that,  by  actual  count,  it  was  visited 
by  thirty  thousand  visitors  in  two  days.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  the  display  made  by  the  public  schools  of  several  cities 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  board.  He  considers  the  study  of 
such  an  exhibition  the  most  valuable  of  instructors  to  teachers  of  draw- 
ing. The  report  of  the  board  of  examiners,  widely  circulated  at  the  time, 
is  not  reprinted  in  this  volume.  A  summary  of  the  four  exhibitions 
shows  the  following  totals  of  drawings  shown  :  In  1872, 612 ;  1873, 1,200 ; 
1874, 1,637  5  1875, 3,082.  These  wereshown  by  eighteen  cities  and  towns, 
Soston  each  year  contributing  about  one-third  of  all  drawings  shown. 

The  exhibition  in  1876  was  held  in  March  with  the  purpose  of  making 
from  the  drawings  then  shown  a  selection  to  be  sent  to  the  Centennial. 
This  early  exhibition  attracted  great  attention,  over  thirty  thousand 
visitors  crowding  the  halls.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  frames,  con- 
taining nine  hundred  and  seventeen  drawings,  and  fifty-one  portfolios 
containing  many  thousand  drawings,  were  chosen  and  sent  to  the  Cen- 
tennial. The  classes  and  schools  of  twenty-four  towns  and  cities,  be- 
sides the  Normal  Art  School,  made  up  this  contribution,  which  was 
greatly  admired  and  carefully  studied  at  the  Centennial. 

The  forty-first  and  forty-second  volumes  of  Annual  Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  contain  no  reports  by  the  art  director,  and 
consequently  no  notice  of  these  exhibitions,  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  held  each  year.  ^ 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1879,  which  is  in  the  volume  of  the  Forty- 
third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1878-'79,  the  art  director  de- 
votes several  pages  to  the  exhibition  of  that  year,  in  which  the  report 
of  the  examiners  is  included.  Professor  Smith's  comments  and  extracts 
firom  the  examiners'  report  are  given  : 

THE  AKNUAL   BXHIBmON  OF    INDUSTRIAL    DBAWIMO    FROM    DIFFERENT  CmBS  Ain> 

TOWNS. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  month  of  May  at  Horticnltnral  Hall,  Boston,  and 
iras  the  eighth  of  its  kind,  the  first  having  been  held  in  1872. 
The  origin  of  the  exhibitions  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committees  and  teachers 
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to  Bee  what  was  being  done  in  the  matter  of  teaching  induatrial  drawing  in  the  several 
cities  and  towns  where  the  law  of  1870  was  being  carried  oat.  There  was  another 
plea  made  for  such  annual  exhibitions,  which  the  board  of  education  considered  a 
strong  one,  viz :  That,  by  a  system  of  awards  to  the  good  work  the  t^^achers,  as  well 
IB  the  pnblie,  might  learn  from  competent  Judges  the  character  of  work  which  should 
be  puisaed  in  the  schools  and  classes. 

For  such  good  reasons  the  board  decided  on  holding  the  exhibitions,  and  appointed 
a  board  of  Judges  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  productions  and  award  marks  of 
spprobation  to  excellent  /ommendable  specimens. 

The  exhibitions  having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  were  institnted, 
Tisited  by  all  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State,  the  strong  points  in  the  display  of 
escb  city  have  been  noted,  and  every  teacher  has  been  strengthened  by  the  sngges- 
tioDs  offered. 

There  has  also  been  a  gradual  elimination  of  wrong  methods  of  instruction  by  a 
Bystematic  discouragement  of  them  in  the  withholding  from  such  works  of  awards 
made  by  the  Judges.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  so  much  general  information  be 
diaseminated,  having  more  weight,  or  be  accomplished  more  economically  than  in 
Boch  exhibitions  as  these. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  Judges  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for 
tbe  year  1879  contains  so  much  of  interest  on  the  sabject  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
introdncing  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  public  notice: 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  character  of 
work  from  the  public  day  schools.  The  marked  feature  in  this  part  of  the  display  is 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing,  to  adapt  it  by  care- 
fol  grading  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  at  all  the  school  ajces ;  having  a  clearly  defined 
porpoee  from  the  first  exercise  to  the  last,  which  is  to  lay  the  foundation  broad  and 
Bare  for  industrial  skill  in  the  future.  To  those  of  our  board  who  have  been  Judges 
of  these  exhibitions,  from  the  first  one  in  1872  to  the  present  one  —  and  we  have  all 
been  careful  observers  of  eoch  exhibition — there  is  no  feature  of  the  exhibition  of 
1679  80  pronounced  as  this  systematic  educational  treatment  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  to  make  it  useful  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  well  as 
to  employ  it  as  an  implement  of  education  whereby  knowledge  of  other  studies  may 
be  acquired — rather  than  to  consider  it  as  an  ornamental  study  only,  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  It  is  a  triumph  for  drawing  as  a  general  elementary  branch  of 
education,  that  all  mere  pieture  making  has  been  abolished,  and  a  thing  of  work 
btving  industrial  aims  and  means  substituted  for  the  thing  of  play  that  drawing 
Qsed  to  be.  This  is  the  most  encouraging  element  of  the  present  exhibition ;  and  we 
bare  somegronnds  for  attributing  the  result  to  the  holding  of  these  annual  displays, 
wherein  the  aoandest  and  best  work  has  been  recognized  and  encouraged  and  less 
practical  work  distinctly  discouraged.  An  original  feature  in  this  year's  exhibition 
M  the  placing  of  all  grades  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  on  exhibition  in  one 
nom,  Tiz,  the  large  hall  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  held.  In  this  room  are  grouped 
together  on  a  very  simple  plan  drawings  and  designs  from  every  grade  of  school  in 
the  city  of  Boston  —  primary,  grammar,  high,  evening,  and  normal  art  schools.  Thus 
the  exercises,  fh>m  the  youngest  children  who  draw  on  paper  to  those  of  the  teacher 
Sndnating  from  the  normal  school,  are  clearly  displayed  and  are  arranged  in  sequence 
«SBily  to  be  understood,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  instruction  pursued  in  all  the 
ISrades.  This  is  a  fiiir  representation  of  the  subject,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to 
▼oor  attention  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  industrial  drawing  f  so  often 
^ed  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  matter." 

Details  of  the  several  displays  made  by  the  diflferent  cities  and 
towns  followed,  omitted  here,  not  by  reason  of  their  want  of  interest, 
bat  from  lack  of  space. 
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The  examiners  conclude  thns : 

''On  the  whole  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  displayed  hy  the  exhibition^ 
and  the  character  which  the  subject  has  gradually  assumed  through  the  influence  of 
such  exhibitions  in  the  past. 

**C.  C.  PERKINS. 
"HENEY  HITCHING8. 

"OTTO  FUCHS. 
"WALTER  SMITH." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  pnblic  schools  now  assumes 
the  place  almost  wholly  occupied  by  that  of  the  free  evening  drawing 
classes  in  the  early  exhibitions.  This  is  evidence  of  the  growing  prev- 
alence of  the  stndy  in  pablic  schools.  Eventually  it  ought  ta  result  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  work  sent  in  by  the  evening  drawing 
classes;  for  these,  established  at  first  to  give  those  who  had  left  school 
with  no  knowledge  of  drawing  an  equal  chance  with  younger  school 
children,  ought  to  be  able,  when  their  own  pupils  are  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  taught  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  to  take 
them  on  to  advanced  and  more  difficult  technical  work,  to  teach  them 
practical  industrial  drawing;  that  is,  drawing  adapted  to  immediate  use 
in  any  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Such  was  Professor  Smith's  conception 
of  their  uses  and  functions,  and  towards  this  desideratum  they  ought  to 
advance  if  this  study  of  drawing  is  to  be  of  the  practical  value  antici- 
pated. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  art  director's  report  for  1880,  refer- 
ring to  these  exhibitions : 

The  inereasing  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  through  on  t  the 
state  has  had  its  inflaenoe  upon  the  larger  cities,  making  their  efforts  for  systematiz- 
ing instruction  in  the  day  schools  more  methodic,  and  broadening  the  scope  and  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  free  evening  classes  for  youths  and  adults.  In  many  places  regular 
local  public  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  and  designs  produced  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  are  annually  held,  kept  open  for  several  days,  and  are  largely  visited  by  the 
citizens  and  parents  of  pupils.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  the  wide  diffusion  of 
pnblic  interest  in  the  subject  that  will  eventually  give  industrial  drawing  its  true 
position  and  influence  as  an  educational  agent.  An  actual  exhibition  of  work  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  a  city  or  town,  on  the  regular  plan  of  instruction,  consisting 
of  class  work,  selected  for,  but  not  specially  prepared  for  exhibition,  will  do  more  to 
display  the  practical  and  industrial  nature  of  the  work  than  all  the  verbal  explana* 
tions,  criticisms,  or  discussions  that  can  be  offered.  Drawing  appeals  essentially 
through  the  eye  to  the  understanding,  and  to  be  appreciated  or  understood  must  be 
seen ;  so  for  this  reason  local  exhibitions  of  drawing  are  precisely  the  best  means  of 
explaining  the  subject  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time  these  local  exhibitions  do  not 
serve  the  same  parpose  as  the  annual  exhibition  in  Boston  of  work  from  all  the  local- 
ities, and  it  would  be  still  valuable  if  representative  selections  of  local  exhibits  could 
be  sent  to  the  metropolis  of  the  State  every  year,  as  in  previous  years,  for  mutual 
comparison  and  instruction  by  the  teachers.  The  influence  of  such  a  display  in  past 
years  has  been  direct  and  elevating.  But  the  number  of  towns  and  cities  participat- 
ing in  these  exhibitions  has  of  late  years  decreased,  partly  from  the  belief  that  local 
exhibits  are  sufficient,  and  partly,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  the  hard  times,  now  hap- 
pily passing  away.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  future,  by  a  cooperation  aa 
to  the  dates  of  local  and  general  exhibits,  the  cities  and  towns  should,  after  their 
local  exhibitions  are  over,  contribute  a  selection  of  their  works  to  the  State  exhibit 
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tion  held  In  Boston  during  the  month  of  Jnne,  in  eaeh  year.  The  State  exhibition 
held  last  Jnne  at  the  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston,  was  ftilly  attended  by  the  pablio, 
tod  favorably  commented  on  by  the  press.  The  best  testimony  to  the  actual  ralne 
sod  influence  of  this  annual  display  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  judges,  and  as. 
it  foTuishes  also  a  record  of  the  rewarded  works,  I  Incorporate  it  in  this  repoi!t. 

JDDOM*  BIPOBT. 

"In  lespeetfolly  presenting  this  report  of  the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  day  and 
eyening  schools  in  different  cities  of  the  State,  and  of  drawings  made  in  the  BostoD 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  now  open  at  the  State  Normal  Art  Training  School,  we 
an  happy  to  say  that,  though  necessarily  smaller  than  such  a  Joint  triennial  exhibl- 
tion  as  that  held  last  year  at  Hortionlturai  Hall,  it  seems  to  us  in  some  respects  even 
more  worthy  of  commendation.  We  see  in  it  stUl  higher  result  sof  the  now  generally* 
adopted  system  of  careful  grading  of  work  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  of  all  ages  than 
before,  and  the  same  absence  of  all  those  obnoxious  efforts  at  picture  making  which 
we  took  oceasion  to  signalise  in  our  last  year's  report  as  praiseworthy. 

'*We  also  see  with  undisguised  satisfiEustion  a  great  number  of  examples  of  design 
directly  applied  to  industrial  purposes,  as  in  the  excellent  exhibit  from  New  Bedford ; 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  class  teaching  furnished  by  the  series  of 
chareoal  drawings  from  the  Boxburj-  Free  Evening  Drawing  School ;  and  an  evidence 
of  what  energy  and  enlightened  effort  can  do  to  widen  the  limits  of  work  in  a  prac- 
tical diiectioii,  in  the  clay  models  of  rosettes  and  objects  of  various  kinds  furnished 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Newton  High  School.  As  the  exhibition  is  held  in  the  lower  ' 
Btoiy  of  the  Normal  Art  Training  School,  it  is  natural  that  any  intelligent  observer 
should  ask  what  influence  that  school  has  exercised  .through  its  students  upon  the 
work  here  shown,  and  on  inquiry  he  would  find  that  it  is  in  every  respect  important. 

"  Several  of  the  State  schools — as,  for  instance,  those  at  Lawrence,  Newton,  Kingston, 
Dedham,  and  the  Westboro*  Reform  School — have  as  teachers  graduates  or  students  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  Training  School,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Boston  free 
evening  drawing  schools.  The  result  is  uniformity  of  method  In  systems  of  teaching, 
and  a  general  harmony  of  effort  to  make  what  is  taught  practically  useful  to  pupila 
in  whools  of  all  grades.  Everywhere  we  see  proof  of  that  clearly  defined  purpose  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  industrial  skill,  by  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  in- 
dustry, which  shows  itself  in  the  courses  of  study  pursued  at  the  State  Normal  Train- 
lag  School,  and  from  it  has  extended  to  all  other  schools  acting  under  its  influence. 

**  CUg  of  Bostoa.— The  Appleton  street  school  exhibit  deserves  commendation  for 
general  excellence  in  cast  and  object  drawing.  The  drawings  marked  by  us  as  excel- 
lent are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  their  kind  yet  produced  in  any  evening  drawing  school, 
and  as  such  have  received  special  marks  of  distinction  through  the  award  of  diplomas, 
to  their  authors.  Several  drawings  in  th^  Roxbury  evening  drawing  school  exhibit 
have  received  like  testimonials  of  approval.  The  sketches  in  charcoal  of  quatrefoils,. 
trefoils,  architectural  ornament,  &.C.,  on  the  upper  line,  represent  class  work  —  work 
done  by  all  the  pupils  (amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  sheets)  fh>m  a  single  copy; 
while  the  heads,  figures,  friezes,  &c.,  ranged  below,  represent  individual  work  result- 
ing from  class  work  pursued  in  common.  In  the  free  evening  drawing  school  exhibita 
from  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  and  Roslindale,  the  f^ehand  work  is  less  remarkable, 
while  that  of  the  mechanical  and  architectural  and  ship  draughting  classes  in  these 
and  the  Tennyson  street  school  attracts  attention  by  its  more  systematic  character 
&nd  its  general  merit. 

**  diy  of  Hew  Bedford.^'We  quote  a  circular  drawn  up  by  the  teacher  in  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  exhibition,  before  proceeding  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it: 

''  *  Work$  in  imduBirial  drawing  and  art  from  ike  New  Bedford  publie  scikoolt.— This  exhi- 
bition lepreaents  the  work  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  manufacturea 
•hown  are  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  high  sohool,  and  are  given  to  illustrate  the  main 
•bjeot  of  all  the  instmotion  given  in  every  grade,  which  is  to  bring  into  practical  use 
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the  talent  which  might  otherwise  remain  latent  and  nndeTeloped.  Many  ef  the 
^adaates  from  the  day  sohoolB  are  employed  all  over  the  country  in  responmble  and 
remnnerative  positions.  A  large  nnmber  of  the  pnpils,  even  before  leaving  the  pablic 
schools,  are  songbt  for  by  our  manufacturers  to  take  positious  as  designers  and  work- 
men ib  their  establishments.  The  exhibition  comprises  series  from  i  to  13 ;  1  to  4 
oonsisting  of  primary  school  work,  5  to  9  of  grammar  school  work,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  high  school. 

"'ARTHUR  CUMMING, 

''*  Teacher  of  Vrawhtg J 

"In  addition  to  this  printed  circular  from  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  writes  as  follows,  in  explanation  of  the  exhibited  work : 

''  'The  embellishments  on  the  glassware,  metal  plates,  and  wood  fkrames,  shown  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  are  prodnots  of  yoath  who 
have  obtained  remunerative  employment  as  designers,  decorators,  dtc.,  in  consequence 
•of  proficiency  attained  in  those  schools.  The  engraving  on  the  metal  plates  is  labelled 
as  the  work  of  high  school  scholars,  because  the  young  men  who  executed  it  obtained 
employment  prior  to  the  period  of  graduation  from  school,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  art  study  with  their  class  to  the  completion  of  the  regular  oonrse. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  become 
ekilful  as  designers,  ^c,  in  our  schools ;  and  our  experience  is  amply  exemplifying 
the  wisdom  of  the  statutes  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  public  schoolsy  and  the 
excellence  of  the  system  of  drawing  by  which  our  schools  have  been  taught. 

"*  HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON, 

'*  Little  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  in  these  circulars  by  way  of  explanation. 
We  have,  however,  learned  from  Mr.  Gumming  that  applications  were  made  to  the 
liigh  school  by  certain  New  Bedford  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  boys  who  there 
received  instruction  in  drawing  from  him,  and  that  the  request  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  boys  sent  should  continue  their  lessons  at  the  high  school.  Conld 
there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  need  for  skilled  labor  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  that 
those  who  can  give  it  will  not  fail  to  find  employment  in  those  branches  of  industry 
which  specially  require  artistic  assistance  f 

''In  the  exhibit,  besides  the  largo  frame  containing  examples  of  work  in  the  day 
schools  of  New  Bedford,  which  begins  with  drawings  on  slated  paper  from  the  pri- 
mary schools,  aud  shows  examples  of  grammar  and  high  school  work,  culminating  in 
Architectural,  machine-model,  and  object  drawing,  and 'the  coloring  of  plants  from 
nature,  there  are  cases  containing  examples  of  pain  ting  on  china  and  original  incised 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  frames  and  metal  plates,  prepared  in  the  high  school  and 
engraved  by  the  high-school  graduates;  also  a  number  of  frames  containing  water 
eolor  drawings  of  plants,  with  analysis,  dnd  conventionalized  ornament.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  complete  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligent instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  a  city  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  tbe 
New  Bedford  exhibit. 

"  City  of  Laufrenoe,  —  The  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  and  evening 
echools  of  Lawrence  is  excellent  in  arrangement  and  quality.  At  the  free  evening 
drawing  school,  established  '  with  the  design  of  aiding  mechanics  and  builders  by 
giving  them  instruction  in  the  particular  branch  of  drawing  that  will  be  nsefnl  to 
them  in  their  trades,'  the  course  of  elementary  instruction  laid  down  for  one  year  is 
to  be  supplemented  by  advanced  courses  in  machine  and  architectural  drawing  dur- 
ing a  second  year.  We  notice  also  in  the  circular  that  the  first  yearns  instruction  is 
given  mostly  by  lectures  from  the  blackboard,  including  lectures  on  light  and  shade, 
^c.  We  subjoin  the  explanation  of  the  Lawrence  exhibit  given  by  the  supervisor  of 
drawing: 

" '  Ciiff  of  Lawrence.^^The  exhibition  of  drawing  comprises  specimens  fbom  the  odd- 
die,  g^mmar,  high,  and  evening  schools.    The  middle  schools  are^^repreeoited  by  foor 
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•beeU  abowing  four  grades.  The  eight  grammar  are  represented  by  eight  sheets. 
High  school  (first  j'ear),  model  and  object  drawing,  light  and  shade  design ;  after 
the  first  year  drawing  is  made  elective.  Sabjects  taken,  model  drawing  in  outline, 
and  light  and  shade  drawing  from  natural  objects,  color,  historical  ornament,  applied 
dnign,  bailding  constraction,  and  machine  drawing.  Evening  schools:  tirst  year, 
geometrical  projection,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  cams,  and  other  mechanical  notions; 
colon  used  in  representing  different  materials;  second  year,  gears,  shading  in  ink, 
shadows,  architectural  drawing.  Sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  show  a  set  from  the 
fint  year's  class ;  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12,  that  of  the  seoond  year's  class. 

"*E.  C.  COLBY, 
"  '  Supervisor  of  Drawing,* 

"Other  schools. —  The  remaining  cities  which  have  contributed  to  the  exhibition 
most  be  noticed  somewhat  more  briefly,  though  some  among  them — as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Newton — deserve  careful  attention.  It  has  again  received  the  mark  of  <  ex- 
eellent,'  awarded  at  previous  exhibitions  for  its  public  school  display,  and  this  year 
has  deserved  it  more  than  ever  for  the  addition  of  that  case  containing  examples  of 
work  modelled  in  day,  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  report.  In  the 
Kingston  High  School  exhibition  we  find  proof  of  correct  and  careful  teaching,  aa 
alao  in  that  of  Fitchburg,  where  we  noticed  with  satisfaction  a  case  of  designs  for 
combs  made  by  grammer  school  pupils,  carried  out  by  manufacturers.  The  Dedham 
High  School  baa  sent  some  very  good  examples  of  designs  for  tiles,  metal  works,  and 
iabrics,  made  by  pupils.  Brockton  exhibits  good  architectural,  mechanical,  and  model 
drawings,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  programme  of  the  freehand  and 
meebanical  claaees  in  its  free  evening  drawing  school : 

"  ^Brocktim  Evening  Drawing  S6h4}olf  open  one  night  each  week  for  each  class;  length  of 
term  twenty  weeks, —  Freehand  class :  Stage  1,  outline  from  copy  (pencil) ;  stage  2,  shaded 
from  copy  (pencil);  stage  3,  outline  from  cast  (pencil) ;  stage  4,  outline  from  models 
(pencil) ;  stage  5,  light  and  shade  from  copy  in  crayon ;  stage  6,  light  and  shade  from 
models  in  crayon ;  stage  7,  light  and  shade  from  casts  in  crayon ;  stage  8,  special  work, 
design iog,  sepia  drawing,  wood  carving,  d^c.  Half-hour  lessons  were  given  from  the 
blackboard  each  evening  in  geometry,  perspective,  model  drawing,  and  design. 

"  *  Mechanical  classes :  Stage  1,  three  sheets  of  geometry ;  stage  2,  three  sheets 
of  orthographic  projection;  stage  3,  two  sheets  of  sections  and  developments ;  stage 
4,  one  sheet  of  isometric  drawing ;  stage  5,  machine  details  and  building  construction. 
The  above  coarse  is  given  en  tirely  fh>m  the  blackboard.  For  advanced  work,  machine 
MDStniction  and  advanced  building  construction.  Average  attendance,  75;  number 
sf  drawings  exeeated,  about  five  hundred ;  number  of  teachers,  one. 

"  •  WALKER  F.  BRACKETT, 
'*  Tsodier.' 

"  Bonth  Boston  shows,  as  in  former  years,  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  given  in 
mechanical  drawing,  to  which  the  f^hand  work  is  hardly  equal.  Westboro'  State 
Bsfonn  School:  The  drawings  exhibited  for  this  school  are  simple  in  design  and  not 
elaborate  in  treatment,  but  they  are  healthy  in  system,  and  creditable  alike  to  teacher 
iod  pnptls.  The  programme  given  in  writing  is  well  conceived,  and  calculated  to 
benefit  a  class  of  pupils  who  stand  especially  in  need  of  that  careful  training  of  the 
haod  and  eye  which  will  enable  them  to  find  useful  occupation  when  their  terms  of 
•erviee  are  ended.  We  could  wish  that  any  words  of  ours  might  lead  to  the  more  ef- 
fieient  support  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  this  school  and  other  schools  of  the  same 
elass,  such  as  the  Deer  Island  school,  which  has  at  present  fallen  out  of  the  list  of  an- 
nual eontributors  to  such  exhibitions  as  the  present. 

"On  the  whole,  we  see  with  satisfaction  the  practical  education  given  through 
drawing  beginning  to  affect  the  products  of  the  workshop  in  all  localities  where  com- 
petent teachers  are  employed.  This  realizes  the  intentions  of  those  who  first  projected 
the  fiee  evening  drawing  classes  and  the  preparatory  stages  for  them  in  the  common 
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day  Bohoolfl.  Art  is  being  rapidly  and  praetically  allied  to  industry,  and  throngh  the 
agenoieB  now  in  existence.  We  shall  not  have  to  tvait  in  order  to  see  the  resalts  of 
our  foretbonght  in  the  past,  for  it  is  even  now  here  before  onr  eyes.  On  all  sides  we 
see  evidences  of  anew  and  growing  pnblio  taste,  arising  from  instruction  in  the  schools, 
which  is  refining  not  only  the  producing  power  of  our  people  but  increasing  its  value ; 
and  the  higher  standard  of  taste  now  becoming  general  demands  better  and  more 
skilful  productions  from  those  who  hare  to  satisfy  it.  We  iuTlte  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England  to  examine  the  works  of  children  displayed  in  this  exhibition,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  forecast  the  probable  taste  of  the  rising  generation  when  arrired  at  ma- 
turity. 
"For  the  board  of  Judges. 

"C.  C.  PERKINS,  CkairmanJ' 

For  purely  public  reasons  I  commend  this  suggestion ,  of  a  full  State  exhibition  of 
the  works  annually  produced  in  the  cities  and  towns,  to  the  faTorable  consideration 
of  the  school  authorities  and  ofBcers  of  committees  who  have  the  control  of  local 
schools  and  classes.  It  is  not  an  expensire  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  public 
advancement  in  this  branch  of  education ;  and  if  any  city  should  not  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  a  common  exhibit  as  it  confers  upon  others  by  its  participation  there  is 
as  a  reward  the  yet  higher  satisfaction  that  the  general  public  is  benefited. 

Much  of  the  advancement  in  taste  and  skill  all  over  the  civilized  world,  observable 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  due  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  great  interna- 
tional exhibitions;  and  this  influence  has  made  itself  felt  throngh  the  education  which 
designers  and  teachers  have  received  by  comparing  the  masterpieces,  of  industrial  de- 
sign together,  and  by  studying  the  systems  of  instruction  displayed  by  nations  whose 
artistic  progress  has  been  there  recorded. 

The  same  results  have  been  felt  on  a  more  limited  scale  in  our  State  exhibitions  of 
industrial  drawings,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  a  more  extended  manner  if  the 
exhibitions  be  maintained  and  developed. 

The  last  ofiKcial  report  made  by  Professor  Smith  as  State  art  di- 
rector appears  in  the  Fortj-fllfth  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  contains  this  brief  notice  of  the  exhibition  for  1881: 

TBB  STATB   EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWIK08. 

It  was  thought  advisable  1.0  hold  the  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  rather  than  in  the  usual  way  at  a  separate  exhibition. 
Owing  to  a  delay  in  issuing  notices  of  such  an  intention,  few  of  the  cities  usually  repre- 
sented made  an  appearance.  Want  of  sufficient  room  in  one  place  prevented  the  works 
which  were  sent  from  being  displayed  together,  and  thus  the  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion was,  to  some  extent,  decreased  by  the  isolation  of  its  parts.  As  awards  of  medals 
and  certificates  were  offered  by  the  managers  of  the  fair,  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary that  other  awards  should  be  given,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  marks 
of  "  excellent "  and  '*  honorable  mention  "  was  not  made  as  in  previous  years  by  the 
State  board  of  Judges. 

The  classes  represented  at  the  exhibition  were  from  Kingston,  Dedham,  Brockton, 
New  Bedford,  and  South  Boston,  and  the  large  exhibit  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 
Awards  were  made  to  the  displays  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  New  Bedford,  South 
Boston,  and  the  Brockton  evening  school.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  nine  years,  the  city  of  Boston  had  no  exhibit  of  the  evening  school  work,  either  at 
the  fair  or  elsewhere,  during  the  year. 

As  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Edncation  for 
188L-'82  contains  no  report  on  the  subject  of  industrial  art  education 
in  the  State,  there  is  no  account  of  annual  State  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  or  in  the  free  evening  drawing  .schools. 
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(4)  TEAOHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Among  the  appliances  of  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
impTovement  of  the  schools  and  of  methods  of  teaching  are  the  occa- 
sional public  convocations  of  the  public  schoolteachers  at  the  meetings 
known  as  teachers'  institutes,  held  annually  in  different  places  through- 
out the  State  and  attended  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  State  agents,  instructors  of  the  State  normal  schools,  and  by  other 
leading  educators  and  lecturers,  present  on  invitation.  Arrangements 
for  these  meetings  are  made  long  previously.  The  schools  of  the  town  in 
which  they  are  held  are  dismissed,  and  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to 
atteod  all  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  in 
all  the  places  easily  accessible  are  also  expected  to  attend.  The  sessions 
of  the  institute  continue  from  two  to  Ave  days  and  evenings.  Those 
attending  are  usually  freely  entertained  by  the  towns-people,  and  the 
occasion  leads  to  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  renewed 
interest  in  the  Gichools ;  while,  to  the  teachers,  it  is  a  sort  of  normal 
school,  wherein  they  have  an  opportunity  through  the  day  sessions  to 
see  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  most 
progressive  educators,  and  in  the  evenings,  through  the  lectures  and 
addresses  of  the  invited  lecturers,  to  enjoy  such  intellectual  opportuni- 
ties as  are  not  common  in  the  daily  routine  of  ordinary  village  or  town 
life.  The  State  appropriates  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  holding 
of  the  institutes. 

INSTITUTES  FIRST  HELD  BY  HORACE  MANN. 

These  institutes  were  first  held  in  1845,  and  furnish  an  instance  of 
how,  in  Massachusetts,  it  has  often  happened  that  the  public  spirited 
private  citizen,  by  individual  action,  opens  the  way  to  State  action,  a 
characteristic  before  referred  to.  The  founding  of  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  subsequently 
made  a  State  Institution,  is  a  comparatively  recent  case  in  point,  while 
this  very  matter  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  education  owes  its 
inception  to  the  far-sighted  enterprise  of  a  few  public- spirited  citizens, 
whose  assiduous  perseverance  finally  availed  to  secure  State  action. 
This  particular  movement  of  originating  teachers^  institutes  was  thus 
begun.  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Horace  Mann,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education,  that  such  meetings  of  teachers  had  for 
a  year  or  two  been  successfully  held  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
York,  this  distinguished  educator— to  whom,  for  his  countless  services 
to  education,  the  State  and  this  nation  owe  a  never-to-be-forgotten  debt 
of  gratitude — urged  upon  the  legislature,  in  his  eighth  annual  report 
for  1844,  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  ]S  o  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  legislature, 
hot  in  his  next  yearly  report  Mr.  Mann  records  the  fact  that  a  friend, 
Hon.  ^mand  Dwight,  incited  thereto  by  his  statement  of  the  ad  van- 
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tages  of  sach  meetings,  had  generoasly  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  be  expended  in  holding  teachers'  institutes.*  Four  were  ac- 
cordingly held  in  1845.  These  were  held  at  Pittsfield,  Fitchbarg, 
Bridgewater,  and  Chatham.  Thus  discreetly  placed  in  fieur-separated 
centres,  they  were  known  to  the  legislators  coming  fix>m  many  sections 
of  the  State.  The  legislature,  apparently  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the 
plan  by  the  success  of  these  experiments,  in  1846  passed  the  law  ao* 
thorizing  holding  them  annually. 

METHODS  VARIED  TO  MEET  NEW  NEEDS. 

It  is  not  necessary'  here  to  trace  their  subsequent  history  farther  than 
to  note  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  changed  and  modified  in 
accordance  with  new  ideas  of  education,  changing  circumstances  of 
populations,  or  the  greater  or  less  liberality  of  legislative  appropriations 
for  their  use. 

When  first  held  the  institute  was  organized  as  a  school,  the  State  au- 
thorities being  the  teachers,  and  the  quondam  school  teachers  taking 
the  place  of  pupils.  Of  necessity  they  still  retain  much  of  the  essential 
cliaracteristics  of  the  "  normal  ^  or  "  teachers^  training*"  scheols,  though 
latterly  omitting  many  of  the  mere  formal  disciplinary  features,  for  with 
the  relative  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  exer- 
cises of  the  institutes  have  correspondingly  changed. 

In  the  earlier  years  there  were  but  few  institutes  h*-ld  each  year,  each 
continuing  in  session  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  latterly  they  have  increased 
in  number  and  diminished  in  length,  two  days  being  the  recent  limit. 
During  the  first  years  only  five  or  six  were  held  annually;  in  1882 
twenty-two  were  held.  With  the  employment  of  **  agents''  of  the  boards 
who  in  fact  are  travelling  superintendents  of  the  schools,  the  field  of  nse- 
fulues  of  the  institutes  has  somewhat  changed,  the  latest  policy  seems 
to  be  to  bold  them  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  teachers  have  other- 
wise few  opportunities  for  association.  The  statistics  and  list  of  towns 
given  in  the  secretary's  report  for  1881-'82t  shows  that  since  1845  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  towns.|  This  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  avail- 
able, as  a  means  for  the  rapid  and  general  dissemination  of  ideas,  were 
these  assemblies  of  teachers. 

NEW  STUDIES  AND  METHODS  POPULARIZED. 

These  meetings  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  dissemination  of 
new  ideas  and  methods,  and  naturally  were  at  once  availed  of  for  the 

*  See  page  72  of  the  Forty-Becond  Annual  Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.    Beport  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  hoard. 

t  See  pages  101-104.  Forty-sixth  Annual  Beport  Msssaohusetts  Board  of  Education. 

t  In  addition  to  these  teachers'  institutes  there  are  eleven  county  teachers'  associ- 
ations entitled  to  receive  State  aid  siooe  1848,  and  a  general  association  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  State,  known  as  <*  The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association."  It 
irUl  be  remembered  that  it  was  before  the  meeting  of  this  State  association,  held  in 
Boston,  October  20,  1871,  that  Walter  Smith  delivered  one  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
public  addresses.  This  address  subsequently  appeared  as  one  of  the  appeifdices  to 
the  secretary's  report  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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introdaction  of  the  new  stadj  of  dra^ring.  The  secretary,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1870-71,  refers  to  Professor  Smith's  interesting  lecturer 
and  teaching  exercises  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  his. 
special  visits  to  various  places. 

In  the  report  by  the  State  agent  of  the  seven  "institutes"  held  in 
1871  (page  83,  of  the  Thirty-flfth  Beport  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation), it  is  recorded  that  four  teaching  exercises  and  lectures  at  the- 
day  session,  and  one  evening  lecture  were  given  "by  Mr.  Walter  Smithy 
director  of  art  education." 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  published  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Professor  Smith,  after 
having  recited  his  visits  to  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  cities  and 
towns  required  by  law  to  establish  fi^e  drawing  schools  for  adults,  saya 
of  hig  addresses  to  teachers : 

Id  my  addresaee  and  leasons  given  to  teaohers,  I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  thenk 
with  a  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to  teach  drawing,  which  is  not  commonly  felt, 
aod  to  point  ont  the  simplest  way  of  giving  instmction  to  yonng  children ;  also  to* 
impress  npou  them  the  need  of  varying  the  character  of  the  lessons  as  mnch  as  pos- 
uble.  I  have  in  the  past  year  confined  my  lectures  to  freehand  outline  drawing  of 
objects  aud  ornament,  dictation,  and  memory  drawings,  with  occasional  reference  to- 
elementary  design. 

Besides  the  cities  and  towns  referred  to  before,  I  have  attended  teachers'  institutes- 
fur  the  same  purpose  in  Medway,  Pittsfield,  Marlborough,  Ayer,  Sandwich,  in  1871,. 
and  Barre,  Gloucester,  Wakefield,  Bouthbridge,  Bemardston,  and  Barnstable  last 
year;  and  in  addition  to  this,  special  meetiugs  of  teachers,  summoned  to  hear  my 
lectures,  have  been  held  at  Greenfield,  Wobum,  Taunton,  and  Cambridge,  and  county^ 
meetings  at  Spencer  and  South  Abington. 

Id  the  Thirty -seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,. 
1872-^3,  the  institutes  are  spoken  of  as  follows : 

The  board  of  education  also  hold  a  relation  to  the  common  schools  through  teach- 
ers^ institntea,  now  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  portions  of  the  year^ 
£iKht  of  these  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  past  year.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  is  intrusted  with  their  management,  assisted  by  the  general  agent  of  the  board 
ao<l  by  such  teachers  as  the  secretary  may  call  to  their  assistance.  It  is  gratifying- 
to  learn  that  these  institutes  are  received  everywhere  with  great  favor.  They  ar» 
called  by  the  secretary  *'  traveling  normal  schools,"  and  at  present  seem  to  be  the^ 
chief  means  by  which  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  organization  are- 
presented  to  the  people  and  to  the  mass  of  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Eight  institutes  were  held  in  1873 ;  at  these  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  an 
"agent  of  the  board"  of  education,  gave  four  day  teaching  exerciser 
and  lectures,  and  two  evening  addresses,  while  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam,  of 
Boston,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Smith  in  the  new  Iformal  Art  School,  just 
established,  gave  twenty-nine  day  exercises  and  four  evening  lectures.. 
Apropos  to  this,  the  secretary  observes : 

As  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  aU  th» 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  as  so  few  teachers  are  prepared  to  give  in- 
■tnction  in  thia  branch,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  provide  more  instruction  in  it 
for  those  attending  the  institutes  than  Mr.  Smith,  the  State  director  of  art  education, 
thought  he  could  give,  and  for  this  reason  the  services  of  Mr.  Putnam  were  engaged 
for  thia  specific  work,  and  during  each  institute  an  hour  at  least  was  daily  given  ta 
it,  with  satisfactory  results.  r^  r^r^n]r> 
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In  the  art  director's  third  anooal  report,  for  1874,  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
Annnal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  this  incidental  reference 
showing  that  he  has  attended  the  institutes : 

In  the  nnmerooA  addieepes  before  teachers'  institates  and  pablio  meetings,  which 
I  have  given  during  the  past  year,  it  has  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  discnss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  learning  to  draw  before  the  aadiences  rather  than  to  ahow 
how  the  subject  could  be  taught.  When  teachers  have  been  convinced  of  their 
ability  to  teach,  the  means  of  learning  are  available,  and  they  generally  succeed  in 
securing  them. 

In  1875  eight  institutes  were  held;  at  these  Professor  Smith  gave  five 
day  exercises  and  lectures  and  three  evening  addresses.  Mr.  Putnam 
five  day  and  two  evening  exercises  and  addresses.  The  art  director,  in 
his  fourth  annual  report,  in  the  Thirty-nintb  Beport  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  ^'Occasional  duties,"  speaks  as  follows: 

Though  much  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  correspondence  and  conference  with 
«  large  number  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  work  connected  with 
the  Normal  Art  School  has  been  unprecedentedly  onerous,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  and  lecturing  at  several  places  during  the  past  year ;  thus  I  have  visited 
Danvers,  Wilbraham,  Williston,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Haydenville,  Orleans, 
ftnd  Orange,  conferring  with  or  addressing  teachers  or  public  meetings,  or  both,  and 
repeating  on  a  small  scale  what  was  my  principal  duty  during  the  first  two  years  of 
my  service  to  the  State.  I  have  also  visited  for  examination  and  instruction  each  of 
the  state  normal  schools. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  past  year  performed  by  me  has  beer  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  state  Normal  Art  School,  comprising  lecturing  to  the  students,  directing 
iudividuaUy  their  studies,  holding  the  examinations,  and  deciding  on  the  value  of 
the  exercises  weekly  presented  to  me. 

On  the  one  hand  the  care  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  to  whicdi  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  giving  the  needed  training  to  teachers,  without 
which  all  his  efforts  must  of  necessity  fail  of  their  merited  influence,  the 
art  directer  had  given  his  earnest  attention  ;  on  the  other,  changes  in 
the  plans  of  the  educational  authorities  in  regard  to  the  institutes,  and 
especially  changes  in  such  records  of  them  as  appear  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  board,  make  it  difficult  to  trace  further  just  how  much  atten 
tion  was  given  in  them  to  the  topic  of  drawing,  or  by  whom  such  in- 
dtructiou  was  given. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1879,  in  the  Forty-third 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  following  statement;  from  this 
it  would  be  inferred  that  the  director  had,  till  then,  continued  his  yearly 
attendance  in  the  institute : 

It  has  heen  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  serious  sickness  at  the  time  the 
teachers'  institutes  were  held  prevented  my  attending  them  in  person  this  year. 

For  though  the  responsibility  of  managing,  and  all  the  direction  and  examination 
of,  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  much  of  the  teaching,  also  falls  upon  me  and  absorbs 
very  much  of  my  time,  I  yet  feel  that  at  the  institutes  many  localities  and  persons 
may  be  reached  directly  that  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  affect. 

It  has  been  some  consolation  to  me  that  a  graduate  of  the  art  school,  who  has  been 
working  for  five  years  under  my  immediate  direction  and  personal  instruction,  should 
have  been  able  to  do  the  work  at  the  institi  tes  satisfactorily  in  my  temporary  abeence 
from  them. 
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In  the  report  proper  of  the  board  for  this  year,  1878-^79,  the  teachers' 
institates  are  sx>oken  of  with  approval  and  seem  fhlly  restored  to  favor. 
The  secretary's  report  shows  that  eleven  institates  were  held,  and  that 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  pupil  referred  to 
above  by  the  art  director,  gave  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

In  1880  there  were  held  thirteen  institutes ;  at  these  Prof.  Walter 
Smith  and  Mr.  Briggs,  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F. 
Bowler,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  school  of  Newton,  gave  exercises  in 
drawing. 

In  1881  there  were  held  twenty-one  institutes,  the  plan  now  being  to 
hold  them  in  the  smaller  towns,  so  as  to  reach  the  teachers  who  were 
too  scattered  to  hold  local  associations,  as  is  usual  in  the  larger  towns. 

In  1882  twenty-two  institutes  were  held.  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  of  the 
Normal  Art  Sciiool,  was  the  instructor  in  drawing  at  the  institutes 
daring  both  years. 

VL 

(5)  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.* 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  was  due  to  the  muniflcence  of 
tiie  same  citizen  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  pages,  was 
owing  the  opportunity  of  holding  the  first  teachers'  institutes,  Mr. 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  who  placed  the  sum  of  $10,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Horace  Mann,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  ^'to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  for  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  on  condition  that  the  legislature  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  board  an  equal  sum  to  be  expended  for  the 
same  purpose." 

This  communication  by  Mr.  Mann,  was  dated  March  12, 1838. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  history  of  normal  schools,!  from  which 
the  above  facts  are  obtained  (see  pages  53  and  54),  gives  the  credit  of 
the  first  agitation  for  such  training  schools  to  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts,  who,  in  1824-'25,  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Patriot,  began  a  discussion  which  was  continued  by  himself  and  others, 
nntil  this  decisive  offer,  made  through  the  secretary,  and  accepted  by  the 
legislature  April  19, 1838. 

There  are  now,  1883,  five  State  normal  schools  in  the  State,  the  latest 
having  been  established  in  1874,  one  year  subsequent  to  the  founding 
of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

In  undertaking  to  introduce  drawing  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1870,  while,  as  has  been  shown,  aU 

*  MaoBachofletts  "wua  the  first  of  the  Amerioan  States  to  introdace  normal  schools. 
The  flnt  pnblio  nonnal  school  Su  the  United  States  was  established  in  Lexington, 
My  3, 1S30 ;  the  second,  at  BarrOy  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  (Page 
87  of  the  saoietary's  report,  Forty-flxst  Annual  Report  of  the  llassaohnsetts  Board 
«f  Edaeation.) 

t  Komial  Schools  and  Other  Institations,  Agencies,  and  Means  Designed  £or  the  Pro- 
tesknial  Education  of  Teachers,  by  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  Common  Schools, 
Connecticnt.     Hartford,  1S51.    pp.  435. 
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opportunities  for  meeting  and  informing  the  citizens  at  large  and  the 
teachers,  were  eagerly  improved  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  art 
director,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  direct  an  instrumentality  as 
the  special  training  colleges  for  teachers — the  normal  schools — should  be 
overlooked.  There  was  pressing  occasion  to  meet  and  to  instruct  the 
teachers  who  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  for  this  end  every 
possible  opportunity  was  made  and  improved,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  observe  how  much  was  thus  accomplished. 

THE  NEW  STSTEM  ESSENTIAL  FOB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  instruction  to  be  furnished  in  the  normal  schools  needed  however 
to  be  more  fundamental  and  thorough ;  drawing  was  already  one  of  the 
studies  taught,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  drawing  contemplated  by  the 
new  law,  nor  was  it  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  would  serve  to  prepare 
the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  to  be  of  special  service  in  aiding 
the  introduction  of  the  new  study. 

That  the  normal  schools  were,  however,  relied  on  a«  important  adjuncts 
to  the  new  movement,  appears  Arom  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  firom  those  of  the  art  director. 

The  efforts  of  the  art  director  were,-  however,  from  the  first,  turned  to 
the  formation  of  art  normal  classes,  or  better  yet,  a  normal  art  Bchool, 
a  training  school,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  making  art  masters. 

The  history  of  those  efforts  and  their  entire  success  will  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  was 
not  until  he  should  be  able  to  place  in  the  normal  schools,  as  art  instructors, 
accomplished  graduates  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  that  the  art  director 
had  much  confidence  in  the  art  training  to  be  acquired  in  the  normal 
bchools.  The  regular  courses  of  these  schools  were  too  exacting  to 
admit  of  the  opportunity  of  such  thorough  training  in  art  matters  as 
was  needed,  nor  were  there  then  any  instructors  competent  to  give  the 
desired  instruction.    The  art  masters  had  to  be  created. 

smith's  system  of  DRAWING  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

What  was  done  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools  will  now  be 
shown  by  brief  extracts  from  the  official  reports. 

In  the  thirty -fourth  annual  report,  for  1870,  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  Mr.  White,  who  devotes  much  of  his  report  to  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  the  proposed  study,  and  fortifies  his  positions  by  quotations 
from  many  educational  authorities,  precedes  his  own  reference  to  the 
normal  schools  by  this  passage,  quoted  from  a  letter  written  to  the  board 
by  Henry  0.  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester : 

"  A  well  organized  syBiem  woald  contemplate  a  tfaorongh  course  of  instraction  in 
drawing  to  aU  the  pnpils  of  the  normal  schools ;  bat  as  it  would  require  time  to  bring 
about  any  practical  results  from  this  coarse,  a  more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  leqalre 
the  teachers  in  all  the  public  schools  to  learn  the  art,  both  of  drawing  and  of  giving 
instrootioD,  from  some  competent  teacher  to  be  proyided  by  the  towns,  oare  bein^  had 
that  the  elementary  instnictlon  should  be  based  on  coneet  principles  of  art  rather  thAn 
that  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  meet  a  high  standard  of  pxofioieaicy  in  the  art." 
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**  If  tkexe  ahoQld  be  demand  for  his  seryioes  the  instractor  of  the  school  te^lienimTgh't       "  ' 
alw  giye  instmction  to  each  other  learners  as  did  not  attend  the  public  8c^^&^  %i  ^ ^»  ". 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  and  for  several  years  in  successfal  openQgfr4ai  \j  j^ J»  / 
the  departments  of  music  and  elecotion.  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  speciSf 
teaehers,  not  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  to  the  regular  teachers 
themselves,  and  to  superintend  their  work.  In  this  mode,  at  small  cost,  drawing  can 
gndoaUy  be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools.  For  while  to  many  towns  it  would 
be »  serious  burden  to  employ  special  teachers  continuously,  there  are  but  few  in 
which  such  teachers  cannot  be  employed  for  brief  periods  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
itraetion  to  the  teachers  in  the  processes  of  freehand  drawing. 

MonoTcr,  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  normal  schools, 
•nd  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  that  it  shall  be  systematically  pursued  to  such  an 
extest  that  no  pupil  be  allowed  to  graduste  who  shall  not  be  competent  to  teach 
wbsteyer  is  desirable  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  grad  uates  are  widely 
watteied,  and  in  whateTer  town  any  one  of  them  is  found  It  will  not  be  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  arrange  that  the  other  teachers  receive  instmction  and  assistance 
6«m  such.  In  the  teachers'  institutes  also,  instructions  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  a 
gxester  extent  than  hitherto,  which  will  in  some  good  measure,  it  is  hoped,  supply  by 
Tuefol  suggestions  and  model  lessons  the  lack  of  more  prolonged  and  thorough  train- 
ing. It  may  be  deemed  important,  especially  if  the  desire  for  it  is  expressed  in  any 
eommoDity,  to  organize  institutes  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  drawing,  with 
OQiic  and  elocution.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  such  a  meeting  might  be  made 
exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Lsstly,'it  is  {iroposed,  if  the  legislature  grant  the  means  and  the  right  man  can  be 
aeeoied,  to  send  a  thoroughly  instructed  agent  into  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth, 
whole  q>ecial  business  it  will  be  to  explain  this  subject  in  all  its  relations,  more  fully 
than  can  be  done  by  the  written  treatise,  to  give  advice  and  instruction  in  respect  to 
the  bert  methods  of  organizing  classes  and  of  teaching.  Through  the  aid  of  these 
Tarioua  instrumentalities  I  am  confident  that  the  object  of  the  law  can  be  secured,  and 
"drawing  as  a  branch  of  learning"  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  Common* 
wealth." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  secretary  has  a  fall  comprehension  of  the  task 
set  before  him  and  the  means  at  hand  for  its  accomplishment ; — how 
largely  the  normal  schools  and  the  teachers'  institutes  figured  in  his 
estimate  I  He  also  sees  the  need  of  a  living  teacher,  to  meet  the  teach- 
ers and  the  public  face  to  face;  such  an  agent  was  later  secured  in  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  the  State  art  director  and  agent  of  the  board.  The  board, 
which  had  employed  one  general  agent  to  visit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State,  was  so  weU  satisfied  of  the  value  of  such  work  that  it  applied  to 
the  legislature  for  funds  to  enable  it  to  employ  several  such  agents,  and, 
among  them,  one  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  promote  the'intro- 
daction  of  drawing.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Professor  Smith  visited 
the  iostitates  and  various  committees  and  schools  throughout  the  State. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  (1871-^72),  the  secretary  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  legislature  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  such  agents  of  the  board,  that  the  first  object  in  asking  for 
this  was,  "  to  enable  the  board  to  secure,  if  practicable,  the  services  of 
f^ome  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  systematic 
and  thorough  course  of  art  instruction  in  the  normal  schools";  the  sec- 
fetaiy  abo  recites  the  other  duties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  per- 
foHDed  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  later  have  been  cared  for  by  Mr.  Garter. 
After  describing  at  length,  with  approval,  the  work  of  the  new  art  ^^ 
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rector  throughout  the  State,  the  secretary'  recurs  to  the  normal  schools, 
as  follows : 

Id  addition  to  the  work  already  alladed  to,  the  **  objective  point"  of  the  efforts  of 
the  board  and  of  the  art  director  will  doubtless  be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, of  competent  teachers,  both  for  the  public  schools  and  for  special  claeses.  To 
this  end  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more 
immediate  calls  of  the  towns  while  the  evening  classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much 
efifort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools  with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency 
to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them  ;  for  on  these  schools  we  must  mainly 
rely  for  efficient  aid  in  its  general  introduction  as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  common 
schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  Still  more,  bow- 
ever,  might  be  expected  from  special  normal  classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points, 
at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity. 
A  special  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  board  in  maintaining  such  classes  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  at  least,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

The  following  sketch  of  studies  proper  for  the  normal  schools  is  from 
Mr.  Smith's  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
which  appeared  as  au  appendix  to  the  secretary's  report : 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools  a  wider  range  of  study  is  permissible,  becauae  the 
capacities  of  the  students  are  more  developed.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
Janger  in  attempting  too  much.  In  future  years  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  stadents 
in  the  normal  schools  should,  during  their  period  of  training,  complete  an  advanced 
course  of  lessons  in  the  five  subjects  of  freehand,  model,  memory,  geometrical,  and 
lierspective  drawing,  and  by  passing  examinations  in  them  receive  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  give  instruction,  the  examinations  being  conducted  and  di- 
plomas awarded  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  State  governments.  This,  however, 
must  be  a  matter  of  growth. 

The  model  drawing  of  the  high  and  normal  schools  should  be  made  a  moat  in- 
structive course,  and  besides  illustrating  the  use  of  different  materials,  as  chalk,  mon- 
ochrome, and  color,  be  very  comprehensive  in  subject.  Drawing  from  plaster  casts  in 
crayon  and  sepia ;  from  groups  of  natural  objects,  as  fruits  and  flowers ;  from  still  life 
and  objects  of  art,  in  water  colors,  will  give  a  wider  scope  and  a  greater  interest  to 
the  object  drawing  than  was  possible  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Drawing  ought  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  pupils  who  have  previously  passed  through 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  that  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  it  shoald 
be  used  generally  in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  and  exercides  in  botany  geology, 
natural  history,  anatomy,  or  mechanics  be  readily  illustrated  by  drawings,  and 
sketches,  in  the  preparation  of  which  instruction  would  be  given  to  the  students  in 
shading  and  coloring. 

In  these  exercises  high  finish  or  pretty  ornamental  painting  are  not  to  be  sought 
after,  good  drawing,  having  a  round  effect,  and  fairly  tinted  like  nature,  being  more 
educational,  besides  being  more  economical  of  time,  than  finished  painting. 

In  time  I  hope  the  neglected  subject  of  art  education  may  become  of  so  much  value 
educationally  that  we  shall  use  it  freely  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  history,  of  the 
social  life  of  other  ages  and  peoples,  of  the  glorious  art  epochs  of  the  Old  World,  and 
the  still  more  glorious  natural  phenomena  which  surround  us  eveiy  day  in  the  New 
World.  A  refined  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  ei^oyment 
arising  therefrom,  will  be  ample  compensation  for  time  spent  in  art  study  by  those 
who  derive  no  pecuniary  or  social  advantages  from  it. 

The  additional  subject  of  perspective  is  put  down  for  study  in  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  It  is,  of  coarse,  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  has  the  same  relationship  to  linear  representation  that 
grammar  has  to  language  It  would  be  possible  to  speak  grammatioally  without  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  to  draw  accurately,  as  Turner  did,  without  a  technical 
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knowledge  of  perspectiye,  but  these  things  ore  possible  only  to  the  few  whose  cnor- 
moas  experience  compensates  for  their  want  of  education.  Perspective,  studied  sys- 
tematically, gives  the  teacher  of  drawing  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  linear 
representation  that,  combined  with  model  and  memory  drawing,  he  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  examples,  nor  fear  to  reproduce  them. 

In  this  sabjeet,  which  is  taught  entirely  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  requires 
mnch  power  of  illustration  by  sketches  and  great  clearness  of  verbal  explanation  to 
make  the  problems  intelligible  to  the  student.  Great  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject has  enabled  us  to  reduce  its  main  principles  to  a  plain  system,  and  when  we  se- 
care  the  assistance  of  a  good  text  book  it  will  be  found  comparatively  easy  of  attain- 
ment. Geometrical  drawing  must  necessarily  precede  the  study  of  perspective,  which 
1b  dependent  on  it  for  the  construction  of  forms  used  as  well  as  for  experience  in  hand- 
ling the  instrumenta  by  which  it  is  worked  out. 

This  acheme  of  studies  is,  howeyer,  obviously  given  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  preceding  elementary  training  in  drawing  has  been  ao 
qoired  by  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools;  it  is  introduced  at  this  time 
rather  as  an  illustration  f o  show  his  hearers  what,  in  Its  completeness, 
the  plan  of  the  new  industrial  art  education  is  to  comprise. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1871-'72,  in  which 
Professor  Smith  recites  the  list  of  somewhat  miscellaneous  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  him,  occurs  this  account  of  his  visits  to  the  nor- 
mal Bchools.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  final  paragraph  how  important  he 
deems  them : 

Daring  the  year  I  have  visited  the  four  normal  schools  for  the  purposes  of  confer- 
ring with  the  principals  and  teachers  of  drawing,  and  of  giving  lectures  to  the  students. 
Finding  that  the  absence  of  examples  for  instruction  prevented  systematic  work  in 
the  study  of  drawing,  I  recommended  the  board  to  appropriate  $&00  to  purchase 
them,  and  am  glad  this  has  been  done,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  room  has  been  properly 
fitted  in  each  of  the  schools  for  the  reception  of  the  models  and  copies,  and  arranged 
10  that  instruction,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  can  be  given  in  them,  we  may 
expect  a  better  and  a  higher  class  of  work  than  was  possible  before.  The  models  and 
examples  have  arrived  and  are  now  being  properly  arranged  in  the  several  schools 
in  soitable  class  rooms. 

I  have  suggested  courses  of  study  for  the  students,  specially  designed  to  fit  them 
fivthe  teaching  of  drawing,  and  hope  before  long  that  this  may  be  made  uniform  in 
tU  the  schools,  and  be  tested  by  examinations  the  same  as  other  subjects. 

As  teachers  of  great  experience  become  available,  I  should  consider  it  of  the  high- 
est consequence  to  hare  in  each  normal  school  one  instructor  who  devoted  himself  or 
henelf  to  the  training  of  the  students  by  a  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  draw- 
ing as  well  as  to  give  advanced  instrnction  to  some  who  may  wish  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  snbjeot.  In  my  occasional  visits  I  can  only  point  out  the  landmarks,  but  stud- 
ents to  whom  the  road  is  strange,  require  direction  and  accompaniment  for  every  foot 
of  the  way.  It  is  in  the  normal  schools  that  successful  grammar  and  primary  schools 
ue  made  possible,  and  therefore,  what  we  want  to  grow  in  the  common  school  we 
«boaId  plant  in  the  normal.* 

'The  importance  of  the  normal  schools  in  aiding  any  effort  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  stud^'  general  throughout  the  country  may  be  realized  when  their  naro- 
Iht  jH  known.  The  htatistics  of  the  Burean  of  Education  show  that  in  1881  there  were 
ill  the  Uuited  States  22.5  normal  schools,  113  public  and  112  private,  and  that  these' 
nreri'  atirmled  by  4S,70.'  pupils,  who  were  to  be  themselves  leacbera.  What  an  op- 
portunity is  here  presented  to  shape  the  training  of  their  pupils!  The  number  of 
these  schools  hoe  regularly  increased  each  year  from  65  in  1871  with  10,922  pupils. , 
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The  second  auuual  report  of  the  art  director  in  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  board,  1872-'73,  annonuces  the  small  beginnings  of 
the  new  Normal  Art  School,  of  which  he  avers  that  "  when  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  this  most  important  school,  nothing  can  prevent  its 
becoming  as  usefal  to  art  edncation  in  the  State  as  the  other  normal 
schools  are  for  general  edncation."    Of  these  schools  he  says: 

The  ageDcy  io  popularizing  drawing,  next  in  importance  to  the  Normal  Art  School^ 
is  the  drawing  class  in  each  normal  Bchool.  Here  the  teachers  of  the  public  school:) 
will  be  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  general 
education,  aud  from  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  normal  classes  will 
be  moulded  the  future  standard  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  A  high 
degree  of  manual  dexterity,  though  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  the  best  preparation  for 
successful  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  but  rather  an  intelligent  and  oomprehen- 
sive  UDderstandiug  of  all  the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  accompanied  by  suf- 
ficient Kkill  of  hand  to  illustrate  principles  and  correct  bad  work.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools  should  include  (1)  freehand  drawing  and  elementary 
design ;  (2)  geometrical  drawing ;  practical  plane  geometry ;  (3)  model  drawing,  from 
flat  and  solid  in  outline;  (4)  perspective,  linear,  by  freehand  and  by  instruments; 
(5)  projection,  orthographic  and  isometric;  (6)  memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

Excellence  in  these  primary  branches,  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  hand, 
will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  up  to 
the  grade  of  the  high  schools,  and  therefore  I  have  advised  the  principals  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  confine  the  instruction  of  their  studeuts  to  the  above  list  until  they 
can  pass  a  reasonable  examination  in  the  subjects. 

Afterwards  the  students  who  take  an  additional  year's  training  might  take  up  the 
high  school  subjects,  such  as  drawing  and  coloring  in  light  and  shade  of  omameut. 
natural  foliage,  the  human  fignre,  applied  design,  in  pencil,  crayon,  and  water  colors. 

I  have  visited  and  examined  the  pupils  of  the  four  normal  schools  during  the  year. 
Each  school  has  now  an  art  class  room  and  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  both  of  casts 
and  flat  copies.  These  will  be  used  more  and  more  as  the  students  progress  towards 
the  advanced  subjects,  requiring  then  very  careful  and  individual  instruction. 

The  work  being  done  in  the  schools  is  generally  in  the  right  direction,  though  I  do 
not  think  enough  time  is  given  to  the  study  in  them.  The  anxiety  shown  by  the 
principals  and  others  to  make  an  advance  in  the  character  of  the  drawing,  both  in 
extent  and  quality,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  the  schools. 

The  director  in  his  report  for  1874,  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  seems  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress  made 
in  the  normal  schools.  His  comments  follow,  omitting  the  list  of 
studies  which  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the  previous  year: 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  progress  this  subject  is  everywhere  making 
is  the  great  improvement  in  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  normal  schools.  The  schools 
were  examined  in  drawing  during  the  past  year  more  thoroughly  than  ever  they  had 
been  before,  and  the  results  showed  that  every  student  who  graduated  from,  the  schools 
would  be  able  to  teach  drawing  in  some  of  its  phases,  and  a  large  majority  in  all  the 
elementary  subjects.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  advancement,  for,  if  continued,  it  will  make  industrial  art  education  both  possi- 
ble and  permanent  in  the  public  schools,  where,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  elsewhere,  it 
must  be  commenced.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  has  charge  of 
the  drawing  in  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  that  some  students,  who  have  a  great 
love  for  drawing  and  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  subject,  could  be  prepared  for 
the  Normal  Art  School  examinations,  and  prepare  the  diploma  works,  whilst  study- 
ing in  the  normal  schools.    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  valuable  suggestion,  for 
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thns  the  art  school  course  could  be  shortened  by  a  year.  If  a  sttideDt  who  wishes 
to  devote  half  his  time  to  general  subjects  and  half  to  drawing  for  two  years,  could 
be  allowed  to  do  ko  in  either  or  all  of  the  five  State  normal  schools,  it  would  be  a  good 
arrangement  so  far  as  art  education  is  concerned.  In  the  diploma  work  and  the  ex- 
uniDation,  the  standard  would  be  the  same  for  all  the  schools,  and  the  first  diploma 
might  eventually  be  as  well  prepared  for  in  the  normal  schools  as  in  the  Normal  Art 
Sehool.  The  text  books  of  technical  subjects  being  fixed,  they  can  be  studied  in  one 
place  as  well  as  in  another,  and  the  art  class  rooms  of  each  normal  school  either  are 
or  will  be,  provided  with  all  necessary  examples  for  freehand  work  and  historical 
illustrations. 

It  wonld  appear  to  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  two  examinations  in  drawing 
held  in  the  normal  schools  each  year,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present,  so  that  the  students 
who  leave  the  schools  in  February  might  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  knowl- 
edge and  skill  by  an  impartial  standard  common  to  all  the  schools.  If  the  State 
board  required  that  every  student  graduating  from  its  normal  fiohools  must  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  drawing  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  1870,  it  would  be  a  very  short  time 
before  all  the  classes  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State  wonld  be  taught  to  draw.    *    •     * 

With  a  sound  general  understanding  of  these  subjects  and  a  fair  amount  of  manual 
skill  in  all,  the  graduating  students  of  the  normal  school  might  be  considered  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  elements  of  industrial  drawing  in  any  primary,  intermediate  or 
grammar  school.  Such  uniformity  of  standard  and  professional  test  of  teachen 
woald  be  a  great  convenience  to  school  committees  employing  t-eachers,  who  do  not 
always  feel  competent  to  examine  and  test  candidates  for  teacherships  in  the  sub- 
ject of  drawing. 

In  the  next  year,  the  report  of  1874-'75,  the  director  urges  the  same 
plan  of  uniform  studies  and  examinations  for  all  the  normal  schools, 
and  that  to  pass  the  examination  in  drawing  shall  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  graduation.    He  says : 

From  the  examinatioos  in  drawing  of  the  pupils  in  the  normal  schools,  it  is  quite 
Dianifest  that  few  of  them  receive  instruction  in  drawing  before  entering  the  schools. 
As  this  is  perhaps  the  only  subject  they  will  be  required  to  teach  which  they  have 
had  little  or  no  practice  in  before  Joining  the  normal  schools,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  give  more  time  to  it  than  to  some  othen,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  The 
Iward  of  education  can  hardly  hope  to  see  industrial  drawing  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  unless  every  graduate  of  the  normal  schools  is  made  competent  to  teach  it 
before  graduation,  and  this  competency  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  few  hours  given  to 
iti  study  for  the  one  or  two  years  of  the  normal  course.  And  yet  it  should  be  reeog- 
nized  that  for  every  student  of  a  normal  school  who  graduates  without  the  ability 
to  teach  elementary  drawing,  there  will  be  a  class  room  in  the  State  where  the  child- 
ren are  deprived  of  one  branch  of  elementary  instt notion  which  the  law  says  is  neoes- 
Mry  for  their  education. 

To  remedy  this  and  establish  uniformity  of  attainment,  there  should  be  an  ex- 
AmiDstion  for  graduation  in  drawing,  as  for  every  other  subject  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools.    *    •    • 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  systematizing  of 'drawing  in  all  the 
wboolfi,  and  only  such  an  additional  step  remains  to  be  taken  to  put  the  subject  in 
its  right  place,  that  of  a  very  elementary  branch  of  instruction  which  every  teacher 
most  know  before  the  normal  schools  oonrider  him  qualified  to  teach  in  a  Massa- 
chnsetts  school. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1879,  in  the  Forty-third 
Aonaal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  mostly  devoted  to 
the  Normal  Art  School,  there  are  the  following  incidental  references  to 
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the  normal  schools,  showing  that  at  length  the  director  has  sacoeeded 
in  having  introduced  in  them  a  satisfactory  conrse  in  drawing : 

It  might  be  instanced  that  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  nobools  at 
Salem,  Bridgewat«^r,  Worcester,  Framiogham,  and  Weetfleld,  have  all  been  stodents 
in  the  Normal  Art  School.  By  their  education  in  it,  every  pnpil  in  those  normal 
schools  has  been  affected,  aqd  every  one  of  those  who  becomes  a  teacher  will  teach 
drawing  as  well  as  he  teaches  any  other  subject. 

Upon  the  general  topic  of  the  progress  of  the  movement,  he  says : 

Though  this  could  not  be  suddenly  accomplished  by  the  issue  of  any  fiat  or  passing 
of  any  law,  irrespective  of  ancient  prejudices  or  the  qualification  of  teachers  to  teach 
the  subject,  still  it  is  gradually  making  its  way  into  every  school. 

As  before  noted,  every  normal  scholar  for  many  years  past  has  become  qualified  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  to  children ;  and  all  by  their 
pn^tice  in  teaching  will  be  certain  to  improve.  The  instruction  given  in  drawing  in 
the  normal  schools  has  been,  as  a  rule,  excellent,  and,  in  most  of  the  schools,  covering 
a  sufficient  area  of  subjects ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  branches  upon 
which  the  examinations  have  been  founded,  viz,  freehand  drawing  and  design,  object 
drawing,  memory  drawing,  and  the  instrumental  drawing  of  plane  geometrical 
problems  and  perspective,  are  all  helpful  to  each  other ;  and,  without  a  fair  profi- 
ciency in  them  all  none  can  be  quite  successfully  practiced.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth  before  all  this  is  understood  and  accomplished,  and  may  uot  be  hurried. 
When  the  children  now  taught  to  draw  in  the  schools  shall  become  the  teachers  they 
will  be  eo  familiarized  with  the  subject  in  all  its  elementary  branches  as  to  see  their 
intimate  relationship  and  helpfulness  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  art  director's  report  for  1879-'80,  included  in  the  forty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  board,  is  devoted  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  to 
a  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  proper  use  of  special  instruct- 
ors. Full  extractH,  with  schedules  of  the  course  in  the  three  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  appear  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report 

Incidentally  he  says  of  the  special  instructors  in  the  normal  schools : 

All  the  teachers  of  drawing  In  the  five  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  for  many 
years  past  and  at  present  have  been  students  of  the  art  school ;  and  thus  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers,  graduates  in  recent  years  of  the  normal 
schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  of  elementary  drawing,  and 
all  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

The  last  words  of  the  art  director  concerning  the  normal  schools  in 
his  final  Report  on  industrial  Art  Education,  that  for  1881,  included  in 
the  Forty.flfth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,are  very 
satisfactory.  After  ten  years  of  assiduous  effort  he  sees  his  carefully 
matured  plan  in  successful  operation  in  all  the  grades  of  public  schools, 
iTom  the  lowest  elementary  school  to  the  training  college  for  public 
school  teachers.  • 

The  following  are  his  remarks  upon  the  topic  of  normal  schools : 

The  grading  of  the  subject  of  drawing,  adapting  its  several  features  and  subjeota 
to  the  capacities  of  pupils  in  different  grades  of  the  public  day  schools  has  been  a 
work  of  time,  and  could  not  proceed  more  rapidly  than  the  creation  or  development  of 
agencies  by  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  This  has  beeu  now  so  far  accomplished 
that  a  systematic  arrangement  of  work  in  all  grades  has  become  possible,  and  waa 
fully  detailed  In  my  report  of  last  year;  the  ''plan  and  graded  programme"  of  the 
day  school  portion  having  been  a  part  of  the  report  for  1679. 
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The  ohanoter  of  the  drawing  which  ahonlcL  be  taught  in  normal  schools  has,  by 
this  progzees,  aasnmed  a  more  distinct  form.  For  a  long  time  the  students  in  them 
oame  without  any,  or  with  little  skill  in  drawing,  and  consequently  had  to  be  taught 
to  draw.  In  recent  years  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools  to  children  has 
prepared  the  normal  studentSi  not  only  for  higher  instruction  and  advanced  practice, 
Imt  for  the  study  of  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing.  This  is  an  important 
advuooement  in  normal  work,  bringing  the  subject  up  to  the  plane  of  other  studies, 
and  enabling  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  racoessful  practice  in  teaching  in  the  class  room,  whilst  in  preyiovis  years  they 
had  enough  to  do  in  teaching  them  to  draw. 

Making  use  of  this  progress,  after  my  usual  visits  to  the  schools,  and  observation 
of  the  work,  I  have  been  enabled  during  the  past  year,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  principals  and  special  teachers,  to  arrange  and  introduce  a  uniform  course  of 
praetice  in  drawing  and  teaching  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  and  to  bring  it  into  oper- 
ation in  September,  1891.  it  is  arranged  progressively  fbr  three  years  of  study,  and 
is  of  three  grades,  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  corresponding  to  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades  of  day  schools,  and  embracing  in  its  prac- 
tice the  subjects  ^hich  should  be  taught  in  those  schools. 

The  means  of  instruction  are  the  blackboard  and  the  object  only,  and  no  printed 
text  hooks  are  to  be  used  in  either  grade  by  the  pupils.  This  throws  much  additional 
work  upon  those  who  teach  drawing  in  the  normal  schools ;  for  the  method  of  teach- 
ing la  by  class  instruction  only,  and  it  has  been  admirably  well  done  so  far.  No  bet- 
ter evidence  could  be  given  of  the  general  progress  made  in  this  whole  subject  than 
the  ready  and  excellent  manner  in  which  both  the  teachers  and  the  students  have 
taken  up  the  study  on  a  broader  basis  than  before  existed.  I  have  examined  the 
work  done  upon  this  plan  in  all  the  schools,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it. 
From  my  observations  also  I  Judge  that  both  the  principals  and  teachers  of  drawing 
in  the  schools  are  well  pleased  with  this  new  departure. 

Soch  a  development  as  this  was  not  possible  before,  from  many  causes,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  was  the  w^nt  of  preparation  for  such  work  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
before  referred  to.  But  that  which  assists  in  making  it  possible  now,  and  immedi- 
ately successful  also,  is  that  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  normal  schools 
are  exceptionally  admirable  teachers,  with  experience  in  education  and  skill  in  teach- 
ing drawing  such  as  could  hardly  be  equalled  outside  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  grat- 
iiying  result,  and  gives  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  indication  of  future  progress 
in  industrial  art  which  the  State  at  present  has  to  show;  for  by  this  development  the 
edneation  in  the  elements  of  taste  and  skill  of  every  child  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
fntnie  through  the  previous  instruction  of  every  teacher  whilst  in  the  normal  schools. 

The  conferenoes  of  all  the  teachers  of  drawing  from  the  normal  schools,  which 
have  been  held  on  my  invitation  at  the  art  school  in  Boston  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  very  profitable  and  encouraging,  tending  to  uniformity  of  action  and 
nintaal  help  which  predicts  further  a(dvancement. 

HariDg  thus  collected  the  records  of  the  other  varioas  instramental- 
ities  made  use  of  by  the  State  edacational  authorities  to  promote  the 
iotrodactioD  of  drawing  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  we  come 
now  to  that  one  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  imx>ortant  of  all, 
and  in  lack  of  which  the  others  were  mere  temporary  makeshifts,  the 
Normal  Art  School,  which,  in  its  design  and  execution,  furnishes  a  most 
Enable  precedent  and  model  for  other  States  and  communities  desir- 
ing to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  new  industrial  and  artistice  era 
now  opening. 
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(6)  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

It  wa8  soon  found  that  tLe  passage  of  the  law  placing  the  study  of 
industrial  drawing  on  the  li^t  of  regular  Bfudies  taught  in  the  public 
scbool8  of  the  State,  although  supplemented,  as  it  had  been,  by  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  Walter  Smith  as  State  and  city  director  of  art  edncation, 
was  not  snfBcient  to  effect  the  desired  result.  No  one  man,  however 
brilliant,  could  hope  to  introduce,  single  handed,  a  new  study,  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  a  specialty,  into  all  the  common  schools  of  a  State; 
nor  were  there  in  the  Commonwealth  a  sufficient  number  of  pei-sous 
skilled  in  drawing  to  serve  as  special  teachers  in  the  varions  cities  and 
towns,  if  such  a  course  had  been  practicable.  From  the  first  it  had 
been  clearly  comprehended  by  Professor  Smith  and  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  active  in  initiating  the  new  movement,  that  unless  the  new 
study  could  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  just  as  the  other  studies 
were  taught,  any  attempt  to  make  its  adoption  general  mast  be  given 
np.  How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  f  Professor  Smith  was  a<5ti vely 
at  work  in  promulgating  knowledge  of  the  new  study  in  Boston  and 
through  the  State,  but  the  prime  necessity  was  apparent.  The  expe- 
dient adopted  was  one  suggested  by  the  plan  long  established  by  which 
the  State  trains  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  American  system  of  common 
school  education  for  the  rapid  and  general  dissemination  of  educational 
training  throughout  large  communities. 

HISTORICAL  ADDltESSES. 

The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at  the  first  "  commence- 
ment" of  the  Normal  Art  School,  hold  ,Tune  23,  1876,  in  the^new  quar- 
ters, No.  23  School  street,  and  to  hear,  from  his  own  lips,  the  following 
statement  by  the  accomplished  educator  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  the  State  and  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  succ«*88fnl 
initiation  of  this  movement  for  general  elementary  industrial  art  educa- 
tion. 

As  tbit»  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  inception  and  founding 
of  this  school,  it  belongs  to  its  history,  and  should  precede  any  ac- 
count of  its  operations.  The  report  here  given  is  from  that  of  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Education : 

Tm  CHAIRMAW  OV  THl  8TATB  BOABD  OF  TIBITOM  DrTBODUCBS  DR.  PRIUUIOL 

Dr.  Miner  remarked  that  tbere  was  preeent  a  geDtleman  who  for  many  years  had 
heen  superintendent  of  pablic  iDStmction  in  the  city  of  Boston »  and  who  was  now 
occupying  that  position.  This  gentleman  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  been  active  in  founding  this  school, 
and  at  itA  inauguration  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors;  that  through  his  in- 
fluence in  the  two  official  positions,  the  State  and  city  were  united  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  and  that  this  union  had  resulted  most  happUy  in  giv- 
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iog  A  oniformity  to  the  art  work  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  then  introduced  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  who  was  chairman  of  tie  committee  of  the  board  of  edaca- 
tioD,  under  whoee  raperyiaion  the  inatitation  waa  organized  and  put  into  operation, 
who  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pioneer  work  in  combating  prejudice  and  overcoming 
oppositioUi  which  resulted  in  its  establishraent. 

MB.  FHILBB1CX*B  ADDBB8S. 

The  speaker  (Mr.  Philbriok)  said  that  the  first  important  step  in  this  work  con* 
listed  in  securing  the  services  of  Walter  Smith.  The  movement  which  resulted  in 
briugiDg  him  from  Leeds  to  Boston  was  mode  by  Mr.  Philbriok  in  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  He  called  in  Mr.  C. 
C.  Perkins  as  an  expert  in  art  education,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  condition  and 
wants  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  embodied  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  advising  the  employment  of  a  thor- 
onghly  well  educated  master,  such  as  might  be  found  among  the  graduates  of  the 
Sooth  Kensington  Art  School,  to  instruct  the  teachers  and  take  the  direction  of  this 
branch  of  instruction.  The  school  board  adopted  the  suggestion  to  appropriate  |2,800 
for  the  salary.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  director  of  the  Kensington  school,  recommended 
Walter  Smith,  art  master  at  Leeds,  as  the  most  promising  man  in  England  to  under- 
take the  work  of  developing  industrial  art  education  in  America.  But  the  difficulty 
was  to  indnee  a  master  of  his  standing  to  exile  himself  from  his  country  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  salary  proposed  was  less  than  half  what  he  was  earuing  at  home.  By 
coirespondenoe,  continued  nearly  a  year,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  come  over 
and  look  over  the  ground.  Soon  after  his  arrival  it  became  evident  that  if  his  en- 
gagement depended  on  the  Boston  school  board  alone  the  project  must  fail. 

But  there  waa  one  other  resource  left.  The  State  board  of  education  had  already 
entered  actively  upon  the  work  of  promoting  industrial  art  education.  Could  not 
the  State  Join  hands  with  Boston  in  securing  a  competent  man  to  organize  and 
direct  this  work  T  This  project  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  State  board  by 
Mr.  Philbrick,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  and  it  was  carried.  This  action  settled  the 
qnestion  of  Mr.  Smith's  coiring  to  Massachusetts.  He  began  his  work  in  October, 
1@71.  The  necessity  of  providing  means  for  educating  art  teachers  very  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  This  necessity  the  board  of  education  was  not  slow  in  perceiving,  but 
it  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  tho  legislat- 
ore  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1672,  Mr.  Philbriok,  on  his  individual  responsibility,  went  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  education  with  a  bill  prepared  by  him,  asking  for  the 
eetablishment  of  a  State  normal  art  school.  State  Director  Smith  and  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Secretary  White  Joined  him  in  urging  the  committee  to  report  it  to  the  legislat- 
ue.  But  public  opinion  was  not  prepared  for  it.  Another  year  of  aj^itation  was 
necessary.  Then  the  board  of  education  unanimously  recommended  the  project,  and 
thrra  years  ago  this  month  the  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  Hon.  William  S.  Phillips, 
grtnted  to  the  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  training  art  teachers,  the  sum 
of  |7,500y  at  the  same  time  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  school  a  portion 
of  a  building  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

The  third  annual  conrse  of  instruction  ends  with  this  interesting  occasion .  A1  ready 
the  State  is  proud  of  this  educational  institution,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America. 
Specimens  of  its  work  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  country  and  the  world 
St  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition .  It  has  a  great  fhture  before  it.  It  is  destined  to  work 
vonders  in  advancing  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  Before  another  year  shall 
hsTo  paased,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  installed  in  a  noble  and  appropriate  edifice, 
on  the  8t»t6land  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  streets.* 

*This^nd  was  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the  uses  of  the  Technologi- 
cal Institute,  a  great  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  as  the 
proximity  of  this  site  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  made  it  particularly  desirable.^  Tp 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  Dr.  Philbrick  also  gave,  in  brief,  an  accoant 
of  how  it  was  that  Professor  Smith  was  asked  to  leave  England  for 
America,  and  by  what  high  English  authority  he  was  indorsed. 

The  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  board  of  visitors  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  was  given  by  them  a  head,  in  the 
person  of  the  State  art  director,  Walter  Smith,  and  a  local  habitation, 
in  some  rooms  rented  in  the  private  house,  No.  33  Pemberton  Square. 

The  school  was  opened  November  6,  1873.  Cramped  for  room  and 
insufficiently  equipped,  it  yet  achieved  success  from  the  outset,  and  the 
applications  for  admission  were  far  more  numerous  than  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  school  opened  with  an  admirable  corps  of  teachers,  numbering 
three  professors  and  five  instructors.  The  professors  were  Professor 
Smith,  the  State  art  director,  director  of  the  school  and  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art  education  and  of  sculpture;  Professor  Ware, 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
lecturer  on  architecture  and  building  construction ;  Professor  C.  D.  Bray, 
of  Tufts  College,  lecturer  on  machine  drawing  and  orthogi^phic  projec- 
tion. 

Among  the  instructors  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Bartlett,  of  the  London  School 
of  Design,  and  Miss  Mary  Carter,  art  mistress,  South  Kensington,  Eng- 
land, who  taught  freehand  drawing,  painting,  and  designing. 

The  number  of  students  the  first  year  were  133 — gentlemen,  47; 
ladies,  86. 

The  following  general  statements  were  a  part  of  the  circular  of  the 
Normal  Art  School,  issued  for  the  second  year,  1874-^75,  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  who  were  the  following  four  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education:  Kev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Hon.  Henry 
Cbapin,  Hon.  Joseph  White: 

In  view  of  the  great  ioiportance  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  edacation,  the  lei^ialature, 
by  an  act  passed  May  16, 1870,  made  instmction  in  this  branch  obligatory  in  the  public 
schools,  and  required  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabi tan ta 
to  make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  act  met  with  much  public  favor;  but  it  was  soon  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act, 
for  want  of  competent  teachers.  To  supply  this  want  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Veg- 
islature,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  management,  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, of  a  State  normal  art  school.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  visitors  of  the  school,  with  in- 
structions to  organize  and  put  it  in  operation  and  take  charge  of  its  immediate  super- 
vision, issue  this  circular  for  the  information  of  those  interested. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  intended  as  a  training  school  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  and 
masters  of  industrial  drawing.  Its  specific  aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  super- 
intend the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  future  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technical  drawing  and  high  art  cultun^  but  the 
immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  the  elementary  subjects  tbor- 
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onglily  well,  and  can  teaoh  them  intelligently  and  snccenfolly ;  and  this  demand  the 
school  will  aim  primarily  to  supply,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  will  allow,  hy  pro- 
Tiding  at  the  outset  training  in  the  elementary  subjects  only,  but  making  it  as  com- 
plete and  practical  as  the  circumstaoces  will  permit. 

LOCATIOK. 

Accommodations  for  the  school  have  been  provided  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing numbered  33  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

An  examination  in  freehand  drawing  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  of 
sll  candidates  for  admission,  and  those  only  who  show  an  aptitude  and  some  profi- 
ciency in  elementary  drawing  will  be  admitted.  The  number  of  students  will  be 
necessarily  limited,  preference  being  given  to  the  teachers  of  drawing  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  industrial  evening  classes  in  the  ^tate,  the 
complement  being  made  up  of  the  most  promising  of  the  candidates  resident  in  the 
State,  who  declare  their  intention  to  become  teachers  of  drawing;  or,  in  case  of  de- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  these  classes  of  students,  other  persons,  whether  residents  or 
non-residents,  will  be  admitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  tuition. 

COX7R8B  OF  INSTRUOTION. 

The  term  industrial  drawing  includes  both  instrumental  and  freehand  drawing. 
The  former  will  be  taught  by  lectures  given  by  the  professors  of  the  various  subjects : 
and  the  latter  by  individual  instruction  given  by  the  instructors,  who  will  aJso  super- 
Intend  the  artistic  work  in  the  studio,  comprising  freehand  drawing,  painting,  and 
designing.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  architecture  and  building  construction,  ma- 
chine drawing,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  projection  of  shades  and  shadows, 
geometric  drawing,  and  perspective. 

The  list  of  instractors  remained  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  Edward  Warren,*  of  theMassaehnsetts  Institnte  of  Technology, 
lecturer  on  isometric  projection  and  projection  of  shadows. 

BEMOVAL  TO  SCHOOL  STREET. 

The  school  soon  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  in  Pemberton  Square 
and  was  transferred,  in  1875,  to  two  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing No.  28  School  street,  which,  though  not  fhlly  adapted  to  its 
Deeds,  to  meet  which  the  sole  occupation  of  a  building  designed  or  fitted 
for  its  special  purpose  was  most  desirable,  was  a  great  improvement 
OTer  the  two  cramped  rooms  of  the  house  in  Pemberton  Square,  in 
which,  however,  nearly  200  enthusiastic  pupils  had  managed  in  some 
way  to  get  themselves  taught  and  to  imbibe  a  good  share  of  the  spirit 
of  their  teachers.  To  the  inspiration  of  these  teachers  is  to  be  credited 
the  enthusiaBid  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  spirit  that  went  out  fit>m  the 

*  Frafessor  Warren,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the  Bensselaer  Polytechnic 
Inttitute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  the  author  of  a  graded  series  of  elementary  and  higher  text 
books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  instrumental  drawing,  comprising  a  ftill  course 
in  graphic  science  adapted  to  preparatory  schools,  college  scientific  courses,  and  pro- 
fe«ioiial  sei0Dtifle  schools,  pnhlished  by  John  Wiley  A  Son,  New  Tork.  He  has  also 
pabljshed  Tariona  addresses  on  the  sabjeot  of  industrial  ednoation. 
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Normal  Art  School  and  to  the  training  there  aoqaired,  is  to  be  attriba- 
ted,  in  a  large  degree,  the  marked  success  that  attended  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  industrial  drawing  into  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Tuition  was  free  to  citizens  of  the  State ;  a  fee  of  $100  per  year 
was  charged  to  students  from  out  the  State.  In  1874  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  and  in  1875  the  silver  medal 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Association,  were  awarded  to  the 
school  for  the  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  their  regular 
course  of  study. 

rtJLL  C0T7B8B8  OF  8TUDT  ARRANQSD. 

In  1875  a  full  programme  of  a  course  of  instruction,  extending  throa^ 
four  years,  had  been  arranged  and  was  put  in  operation.  For  the  first 
three  years  a  certificate  was  to  be  given  by  the  State  authorities  at  the 
end  of  each  year  to  pupils  who  had  successfully  accomplished  the  work 
of  that  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  full  diploma  attesting 
their  qualifications  to  act  as  art  masters  and  art  mistresses. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual  conferring  of  these  certifi- 
cates by  the  State  authorities,  that  the  remarks  of  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick,  already  quoted,  were  made. 

THB  QOTBRKOR  OP  THE  STATE  AWARDS  THB  CERTIFICATES. 

On  this  occasion,  which  took  place  June  23,  1876,  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Bice,  then  governor  of  the  State,  was  in  attendance  at  the  school,  in  the 
large  hall  of  which  the  meeting  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  conilBrring 
the  diplonas. 

By  this  official  action  the  school  was  thus  given  similar  recognition 
to  that  accorded  to  the  State  University  at  Cambridge  and  oth^  State 
educational  institutions. 

It  was  the  formal  recognition,  by  the  official  action  of  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  State,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  institution  thus 
honored  and  of  the  system  of  public  education  therein  inaugurated. 

In  this  act  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  but  followed  the  English 
precedents,  since  the  Queen,  in  the  person  of  some  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  Government,  in  the  person  of  the  prime  minister,  are  accus- 
tomed thus  to  pay  honor  to  the  Government  art  schools;  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lords  Derby  and  Beaconsfield,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Forster,  having  each  on  similar  occaaions  made  note- 
worthy addresses,  in  which  there  is  ample  proof  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  relation  borne  by  these  schools  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Besides  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  and  c  tber  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  were  present,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  special  board  of  visitors.  In  addition  to  these  officials,  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  were  in  attendance,  forming  a  brilliant  audioDce. 

The  assembly  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  chair* 
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wan  of  the  board  of  visitors,  whose  remarks  are  of  interest^  aud  are  here 
qaoted  iu  full,  as  giving  a  condensed  history  of  the  school,  and  as  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  difflcalties  that  had  been  encountered  both  iu  ob- 
talDing  authority  to  establish  it,  and  in  its  early  beginnings.  His  words 
also  indicate — unconsciously,  since  he  seemed  to  consider  all  obstacles 
aud  hindrances  as  ended — some  of  the  causes  of  future  difficulties  to  be 
encountered ;  words  which,  in  view  of  events  subsequent  to  1881,  read 
almost  prophetically : 

DB.  MIKSft'B  inPBlWH 

By  tbe  aet  of  1870,  "any  oity  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  tboaaand  inhabitants ahaU,  annually,  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
indoBtrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,''  &c.  As  the 
means  of  carrying  oat  this  provision  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  arrangements  were  made 
in  1871  for  bringing  ont  from  England  a  man  competent  to  give  direction  to  this  im> 
portant  department.  Mr.  Walter  Smith  was  recommended  and  secored  for  this  work. 
Experience  soon  proved  that  a  school  to  teach  tbe  teachers  was  reqnisite,  and  the  Indns- 
trial  Formal  Art  School  was  opened  in  the  antnmn  of  1873,  and  has  now  completed 
three  years  of  its  history.  After  the  first  year's  work,  class  A,  it  is  understood  the  re- 
maining work  can  be  pursued  in  any  order  deemed  desirable.  Aocordingly  some  have 
choeen  from  the  classes  B,  C,  and  J>  the  past  year,  so  that  the  exhibit  at  Philadel- 
phia has  something  ftrom  every  elass,  and  gives  a  tolerable  view  of  the  entire  line  of 
the  aehool. 

The  patronage  of  the  school  has  increased  steadily  fh>m  the  beginning.  It  num- 
bered 133  pupils  the  first  year,  239  the  second,  and  307  the  third,  making  a  total  of 
€79.  It  has  been  feared  that  the  school  would  rear  too  many  art  teachers.  When  we 
Temember  the  varied  resourcee  requisite  for  a  good  art  teacher,  there  appears  no  rea- 
son why,  among  the  qualifications  of  the  general  teacher,  the  knowledge  of  the  varl- 
008  principles  of  art,  and  the  necessary  oo5rdination  of  thought,  eye,  and  hand  suc- 
eenliilly  to  apply  them,  may  not  be  required,  and  thus  the  whole  field  of  lustruoticni 
be  laid  open.  But  when  better  tastes  shall  have  been  begotten ,  tbe  various  indnstries 
will  elaim  the  labors  of  the  most  suocesstul  in  the  fields  of  original  design.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  culture  in  art,  and  in  the  various  sciences  subordinate  thereto,  like 
every  other  department  of  culture,  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  relation 
which  every  faculty  bears  to  every  other  faculty,  and  for  the  nurture  of  those  agree- 
sble  emotiona  into  which  all  culture  strikes  its  root. 

The  Normal  Art  School  has  had  difficulties  to  meet  and  obstacles  to  overcome.  It 
wmhow  among  us,  and  new  things  must  prove  their  right  to  be,  especially  if  their 
existence  is  »  public  tax.  Then  the  art  school  is  based  on  principles  that  can  be  stated, 
and  oonsequently  can  be  taught  and  learned,  thus  transcending  the  empiricism  of  the 
PMt  snd  destroying  some  people's  occupation.  The  success  of  the  school  and  the 
diffusion  of  its  good  required  tert  books  embodying  its  principles  and  methods,  thus 
uiaying  against  it  long  established  interests.  Still  further,  every  institution  vigor- 
ooBly  administered — and  I  believe  the  vigor  of  the  administration  of  this  school  has 
Dot  been  questioned — runs  across  somebody's  path,  and  produces  more  or  leaa  of  antag- 
onism through  interest,  envy,  or  personal  conflicts  and  prejudices. 

I>nring  the  year  now  closing  all  opposition  likely  to  arise  has  culminated.  It  be- 
cttie  necessary  to  seek  from  the  legislature  unusual  appropriations.  Every  possible 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way,  and  was  met  and  overcome.  The  more  its  claims 
were  discussed  the  stronger  grew  its  position  in  public  favor,  until  the  needed  grants 
▼ere  made,  and  the  school  triumphed  by  very  decisive  minorities.  The  school  may 
DOW  be  said  to  be  established.  The  board  of  education  believe  in  it.  They  repose 
entire  confidence  in  its  mauagen.ent  and  in  the  ability  of  its  various  teachers.  Such 
changes  win  be  made  fh)m  time  to  time  as  its  good  may  require.    Class  C  will  be 
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transfexred  next  year  to  the  building  in  School  street.  The  school  will  then  be  to- 
gether. Its  session  will  be  held  fire  days  in  the  week,  and  two  more  teachers  will  be 
employed  in  class  A,  giving  greater  facilities  to  the  department  of  freehand  drawing. 
We  hope  the  next  legislature  may  consecrate  to  the  uses  of  the  school  a  moet  de- 
sirable lot,  some  time  since  designated,  near  the  Art  Museuui,  and  thus  open  the  way 
for  such  a  building  for  the  uses  of  the  school  as  its  highest  good  demands. 

In  closing,  he  said  he  was  happy  to  introduce  to  the  pnpils  his  exc4^1- 
lency  Governor  Bice,  who  would  address  the  pupils  and  award  the  cer- 
tificates. 

ADDBBSS  OF  GOVaRirOK  BICS. 

The  governor,  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not  had  previous  infor- 
mation that  such  an  address  was  expected  from  him,  so  that  he  could 
have  made  careful  preparation,  said: 

This  is  the  first  **  commencement/'  if  we  please  so  to  call  it,  of  the  first  normal  art 
school  in  America,  and  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  oar  discourse  about  it 
should  correspond  in  grace  and  eloquence  with  the  forms  and  conceptiona  of  beaaty 
which  have  been  the  objects  and  subjects  of  your  study.  I  think  we  shall  easily  see 
that  we  haTe  attained  to  a  state  of  social  progress  where  art  of  some  kind  enters  into 
almost  ererythinff  that  concerns  us  in  life,  and  that  a  somewhat  correct  knowledge 
of  its  principles  and  of  their  proper  application  is  no  longer  the  privilege  and  luxury 
of  the  few,  but  the  necessity  of  the  multitude.  I  said  "  art  of  some  kind  " ;  perhaps 
if  I  were  to  speak  more  accurately  I  shonldsay  that  art  is  itself  a  unit,  with  differeDt 
forms  of  application.  It  rests,  no  doubt,  upon  the  esthetic  idea,  and  ramifies  into 
the  domain  of  beauty  or  of  utility  according  as  the  faculty  of  imagination  or  of  con- 
stroctiveness  enters  into  its  development.  When  the  former  of  these  faculties  pre- 
dominates the  result  will  be  the  production  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the 
fine  arts ;  and  when  the  latter  faculty  predominates  the  product  will  fall  under  what 
we  denominate  as  the  useful  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  course  there  is  sometimes  a  mix^ 
ure  of  other  faculties  with  these,  and  often  a  blending  of  these  together,  and  hence 
we  have  every  grade  of  art,  from  the  absolutely  ideal  to  the  absolutely  utilitarian. 
Both  of  these  forms  of  art  are  held,  and  always  have  been,  as  the  most  accurate  ex- 
ponents and  standards  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which  has  characterized  any  age 
or  country.  Nay,  I  think  we  may  go  further,  and  say  they  are  typical,  not  only  of  the 
degree,  but  of  the  kind  and  value  of  that  civilisation.    •    *    * 

We  shall  therefore  see  that  the  objects  of  beauty  and  convenience  do  not  come  by 
chance,  but  by  culture  and  experience ;  by  cultivating  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and 
by  learning  the  principles  by  which  it  may  be  correctly  applied  to  objects  of  taste 
and  utility.  The  rudest  state  of  society  shows  us  notbing  but  the  stone  hammer  and 
the  wooden  arrow,  the  cave  and  the  wigwam ;  and  from  these  the  races  have  risen 
Just  as  the  arts  have  progressed. 

Our  own  times  and  country  especially  call  for  increased  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  industrial  arts.    »    •    » 

Hitherto  we  have  got  on  very  well  with  the  skill  which  came  from  common  practice 
an^  the  routine  of  **  learning  the  trade.''  Our  wealthy  people  have  been  comparatively 
few,  the  wants  of  the  masses  limited,  and  the  popular  taste  comparatively  nnin- 
strncted.  All  these  demanded  only  the  moderate  share  of  skill  which  we  possessed, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  and  the  slowness  of  production  our  local  markets  ab- 
sorbed all  that  we  could  make ;  but  the  world  has  been  all  the  while  advancing,  and 
we  have  passed  from  the  sphere  of  experiment  into  the  sphere  of  acientiflo  discovery, 
and  this  change  has  produced  silently  a  social  revolution  which  has  involved  ns  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Wherever  science  has  carried. her  torch,  art  has  followed  with  her  hammers ;  and 
both  the  methods  of  production  and  the  markets  of  the  world  have  ebanged.    Our 
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competitors  are  nittnkind,  and  oiur  markets  aie  the  world.  We  miiat  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  world  wide  oompetitioDy  or  we  mast  fall  behind  in  the  race.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  expect  that  we  could,  without  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  a  litera- 
ture which  woold  be  creditable  to  the  age  and  country  as  to  think  that  we  can  any 
loDger  attain  distinction  in  the  products  of  our  industry  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  forces  which  give  them  value  and  attractiveness ;  and  as  the  end  to  be 
tboB  achieved  is  to  be  accomplished  among  our  laboring  population,  we  must  seek  to 
infaae  the  knowledge  of  these  principles,  as  far  as  possible,  into  that  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  which  the  State  furnishes  to  all  classes  of  its  people.  Teachers  must 
be  educated  for  this  as  for  other  purposes ;  nay,  even  more  necessarily,  in  so  far 
M  the  plane  of  this  study  is  above  that  which  the  common  text  books  contain. 
This  is,  though  imperfectly  stated,  the  economic  view  of  the  case.    *    «    * 

After  an  eloquent  tribate  to  the  power  of  art  in  adorning  life  and 
moulding  character,  be  concladed  thas : 

The  arts,  therefore,  in  all  their  appliances,  are  the  greatest  educators  ,*  they  touch 
the  finest  qualities  of  our  being  and  lift  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment   •    •    • 

These  present  fruits  of  your  own  studies  i^nd  efforts  afford  the  most  gratifying  ovi- 
dence  of  the  sncoees  of  this  institution  and  of  the  facility  with  which  progress  may 
be  made  under  competent  instruction.  The  State  authorities  and  the  public  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  most  favorably  affected  by  this  exhibition,  and  it  will  present  ad- 
ditional inducements  to  enlarge  your  accommodations  and  increase  the  facilities  for 
instruction. 

I  cordially  and  gratefiilly  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  ob- 
hgation  of  its  people  for  the  skill  and  labors  of  your  accomplished  principal,  as  well 
ss  the  public  gratification  at  these  first  fruits  of  your  endeavors.  In  token  of  this 
appreciation,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  you  these  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates of  your  diligence  and  attainments. 

The  certificates  were  then  distributed  by  the  governor  to  64  students 
of  the  classes  of  1874  and  1875,  36  of  whom  were  women.  Twenty- 
eight  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  class  of  1876,  to  be  distrib- 
uted OD  some  future  occasion.  The  ratio  of  women  students  to  men 
was  greater  in  this  than  in  the  two  previous  classes ;  22  of  the  28  cer- 
tificates given  to  this  class  beipg  awarded  to  the  women  students. 

After  this  ceremony  ended  Dr.  Philbrick  spoke,  as  before  stated.  Dr. 
Miuer  then  called  on  Mr.  B.  W.  Putman,  one  of  the  students,  to  reply 
on  behalf  of  the  students  to  the  governor's  address.  Mr.  Putman  made 
a  brief  address  in  excellent  taste.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  board,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  now  and  here  on 
tkis  Cenlemiial  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  such  a  scene 
as  this  been  witnessed.  Seyenteen  hundred  and  seyenty-six  brought  the  stem  con- 
iliet  that  ushered  in  the  nation's  birth.  The  roUing  years  have  been  passed  in  en- 
Isrging  onr  borders,  in  multiplying  and  strengthening  our  resources,  till  now  the 
dsmsod  of  the  new  century,  as  his  ezoeUency,  has  said,  is  ibr  reomita  in  that  army 
tiist  is  betng  raised  to  do  serrioe  in  that  ''peaceful  battle  of  form,"  and  skill,  and 
tMte,  a  battle  that  is  to  be  fought  with  ignorance,  omdity,  and  even  barbarity,  a 
esBtesttbst  moat  be  waged  and  that  speedily,  if  we  would  take  and  maintain  an 
koDstaUs  rank  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  nations.  You  have  now  ooni^Bned  upon  us 
the  ofieial  oonuniMloD  of  the  State,  teHtitying  to  onr  fitness  to  do  serrioe  in  this 
essss.  Ib  SMoptiBg  these,  the  fixBt  ever  granted  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
wadytapjadgsooiselves  to  go  forth  to  the  eontest  wherever  sad  wkenevcr  doty  calk 
sstetkefl6l4. 

8.Bx.2W^ 11  Tooalp 
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Qentlemen  of  the  bofttd,  we  shoald  fail  to  exprefls  onr  convictions  did  we  let  this 
occasion  pass  withont  bearing  testimony  to  the  Jastice  and  impartiality  which  has 
oharacterissed  the  director  of  this  school  and  his  associates  in  the  awards  of  these 
honors.  If  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  yon  have  laid  upon  him  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  hamble  oar  false  pride  or  wonnd  our  inordinate  self  conceit,  it  has 
been  done  kindly  and  for  our  good.  If  it  has  been  his  duty  to  censore  iudoleDoe  or 
leave  incompetency  '*  out  in  the  cold/'  it  has  been  done  in  no  self -glorying  spirit,  with 
no  unuecessary  publicity.  It  has  been  his  mission  to  devise  the  most  comprehensive 
system  of  art  instruction  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  ancient  or  modem  days,  and  in 
our  efforts  to  fit  ourselves  to  teach  this  subject  it  has  been  his  strong  arm  that  has 
guided,  his  wisdom  that  has  enlightened,  his  enthusiasm  that  has  inspired  us,  and 
with  what  success  the  Centennial  exhibit  will  testify.  And,  now,  with  gratitude  in 
our  hearts  for  his  favors  and  yours,  we  are  ready  to  go  forth  to  plant  in  this  State, 
and  here  and  there  all  over  the  land,  the  seeds  of  art  instruction  we  have  gathered. 
May  we  not  reasonably  hope* to  plant  that  seed  which  will  in  its  full  fruition  bring 
forth  a  harvest  of  truth,  of  symmetry,  of  harmony,  and  beauty,  that  will  yet  place  our 
people  beside  those  *' Greece  nurtured  in  her  glorious  prime." 

We  have  been  told  something  of  the  history  of  this  school  by  one  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  making  that  history ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  next  century,  some  Motley,  or  Prescott,  or  Bancroft,  as  his  eye  sweeps 
down  the  long  vista  of  a  hundred  years,  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  glory  of  the 
Bepublic,  will  speak  of  this  day  and  this  hour  as  the  beginning  of  better  things,  and 
do  that  jastice  to  these,  our  benefactors,  which  their  achievements  demand,  but 
which  our  powers  are  inadequate  to  express  f 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  partner  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  of  L.  Prang  & 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  text  books  and  other  works  of  Walter  Smith,  and 
who  bad  personally  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education,  being  present,  was  called  on  by  Dr.  Miner  and  made 
a  few  brief  remarks,  as  did  also  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  who,  being  ac- 
cidentally present,  by  invitation  of  Mr,  C.  C.  Perkins,  was  unexpectedly 
similarly  called  on,  as  representing  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  exercises  ended  with  a  brief  speech  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
the  director  of  the  school,  in  which  were  succinctly  stated  some  of  the 
arguments  quoted  from  him  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

It  was  a  great  achievement  to  see  so  successful  a  beginning  in  the  industrial  cru- 
sade as  this  which  had  been  made  to>day,  the  recognition  that  success  in  art  was  the 
resultof  systematic  training  and  steady  application  to  study.     •    •    * 

Other  countries  have  delivered  themselves  from  a  low  state  of  taste  and  a  barba- 
rous condition  of  manufactures  by  the  means  employed  here  in  this  school ;  and  by 
the  verdict  of  the  most  patriotic  of  Americans,  America  to-day  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  in  art,  manufacture,  and  industrial  taste.    *    *    * 

If  the  same  results  follow  the  establishment  of  a  normal  art  school  in  America  as 
have  followed  the  same  agency  in  England,  in  twenty- five  years  the  United  St-ates 
will  display  at  a  future  international  exhibition,  like  that  at  Philadelphia,  manu- 
factures which  are  hardly  equalled  and  not  surpassed  by  the  most  artiatio  of  foreign 
countries,  and  then  the  country  will  aUow  that  this  Normal  Art  Sclbiool  of  Masaaehu- 
setts  has  been,  indeed,  "  a  little  leaven,  leavening  the  whole  lump." 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  so ;  and  this  much  is  eeriain,  that  by 
ao  other  agency  has  the  same  result  been  aocomplished,  whilst  the  eonditkuia  of  aoc- 
oess  are  as  favorable  here  as  elsewhere.    The  students  of  this  school  mnat  regwd 
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themaelyes  as  pioneen,  who  are  attempting  to  do  by  human  agencies  what  need  to 
be  considered  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  divinely  endowed  persons.  To  study  the 
biisis  of  art  and  by  long  practice  learn  the  rationale  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
yea  would  do  in  other  fields  if  your  choice  of  professions  had  led  yon  to  law,  medi- 
cine,  divinity,  or  science,  seems  to  many  unnecessary,  for  they  contend  the  artist, 
like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made.  If  we  regard  the  works  of  some  of  these  rule-of  • 
thnmb  inspired  artists,  it  would  seem  as  though  nature  had  employed  a  journeyman 
to  do  her  work  when  such  were  bom.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  art  work 
produced  by  students  of  this  school  shall  show  the  world  what  intelligent  educated 
artiste  can  do,  and  challenge  a  comparison  with  it  of  the  work  of  so-called  inspired 
Md  bom  artists.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  to  worship 
everything  French  in  fine  and  industrial  art,  and  to  run  down  everything  English. 
I  invite  a  comparison  of  the  fine  and  industrial  art  of  the  two  countries  as  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia,  and  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  just  comparison ;  and  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  success  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  that  exhibition  results 
from  a  belief  in  the  value  of  art  education  and  training,  rather  than  in  trusting  to 
vajroe  and  sentimental  notions  of  natural  endowments. 

We  have  much  to  do  in  this  great  industrial  battle.  Already  we  have  encountered 
opposition  firom  the  dreamers  and  sentimentalists,  who  find  it  easier  to  call  names 
than  to  do  any  great  educational  work  themselves.  But  if  you  have  caught  my 
spirit,  you  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  intend  neither  to  look  sideway  nor 
backward  until  the  straightest  and  best  furrow  you  can  make  has  been  accomplished. 
When  the  man  who  is  hallooing  at  you  from  the  next  field  can  find  time  to  make  his 
farrow  then  we  can  compare  results,  and  not  till  then.  It  has  been  solacing  and  de- 
lightful to  me  this  day  to  hear  as  thoughtful  and  practical  a  business  man  as  his  excel- 
leocy  Governor  Rice  say  to  you  that  this  school  and  its  influence  are  a  necessity  for 
Massachusetts.  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  this  school,  aud  such  schools  else- 
where, are  the  only  possible  means  of  respiring  the  ])rosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
We  are  no  longer  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  have  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balances  with  every  manufacturing  country  of  Europe.  Education  alone  will  aid  ns 
in  this  comparison,  and  trained  art  teachers  spread  all  over  the  United  States  are  as 
gr^at  a  necessity  as  is  this  Normal  Art  School  in  Massachusetts.  Your  ambition  and 
your  patriotism,  therefore,  may  be  equally  indulged  in  the  prosecution  of  your  stud- 
ifs,  and  in  it  I  heartily  wish  you  the  highest  success. 

There  were  in  1876  12  instructors  besides  Mr.  W.  T.  Meek,  the 
curator,  himself  a  competent  teacher  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Professor  Smith's  system. 

Professors  Warren  and  Bray  were  not  this  year  attached  to  the 
Bcbool. 

All  the  679  pupils  who  attended  the  school  during  the  first  three 
years  were  from  fifty-eight  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  12  who  came  from  seven  other  States. 

THB  SCHOOL  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  admirably  represented  at  the  Centennial 
in  Philadelphia,  where,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  educational 
aatboiities  was  a  full  exhibition  of  drawings  done  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  These  works  shown  at  Philadelphia  had  been  chosen  from 
the  larger  exhibition  of  such  works  held  in  Boston  in  March,  to  which 
an  the  schools  in  tlie  State  contributed,  or  were  free  to  contribute. 

Although  the  Kormal  Art  School  had  bei^n  established  but  three 
yeans,  work  of  the  whole  course  of  four  years  was  shown  at  Philadel- 
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phia,  since  the  coarse  after  the  first  year  is  elective,  and  several  of  the 
pupils  had  taken  the  fourth  year's  work.*  The  exhibition  made  of  the 
Normal  Art  School  work  attracted  much  attention  and  was  of  special 
interest,  as  it  covered  the  whole  course  of  the  work  proposed  for  the 
public  schools,  since  the  normal  pupils  were  taught  those  things  they 
would  themselves  be  called  on  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  result  of  this  showing  at  the  Centennial  was  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  show  how 
thorough  atid  effective  was  the  training  given  in  the  Normal  Art  School. 

A  natural  sequence  was  that  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  at 
that  time  were  eagerly  sought  by  cities  and  towns  of  other  States,  and 
through  their  instrumentality  the  system  of  industrial  drawing  wan  in- 
troduced in  the  public  schools  of  many  widely  separated  communities, 
whose  school  authorities  adopted  the  study  without  delaying  for  State 
action  compelling  its  introduction.  In  this  way  the  impulse  given  to 
the  new  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  widely 
extended. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1877,  tl^ere  was  an  attendance  of  218  pupild, 
147  of  whom  were  women.  The  great  numerical  pteponderence  of  women 
teachers  in  the  State  is  naturally  shown  in  the  attendance  in  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  training  schools  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  were  permitted  tree  access  to  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  which  supplemented  those  of  the  school, 
which  last  were  only  such  as  were  adapted  for  use  in  drawing.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  plaster  casts,  mostly  of  architectural  omament>«, 
leaves,  flowers,  parts  of  the  body,  a  few  busts,  and  a  large  number  of 
engravings,  patterns,  and  models. 

Mr.  Henry  Durant  at  this  time  showed  his  practical  interest  in  the 
school  by  sending  each  week,  from  the  conservatories  of  Wellesley  CJol- 
lege,  a  box  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  foliage,  for  the  use  of  the  free- 
hand drawing  and  the  flower  painting  classes,  which  thoughtful  kind- 
ness was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  board  of  visitors  in  their 
annual  report. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  265  during  the  year  1877-'78;  men,  84; 
women,  181.  During  the  year  ld78-'79,  a  total  of  181 ;  men,  38 ;  women, 
143.    During  the  year  1879-^80,  a  total  of  245 ;  men,  66 ;  women,  179. 

REMOVAL  TO  WASHDIGTON  STREET. 

The  dissatisflactiou  that  had  been  for  a  long  time  felt  with  the  School 
street  building  resulted  in  securing  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  prop> 
erty  in  the  west  end  of  the  city,  No.  1679  Washington  street,  known 
as  the  ^'  Deacon  House,"  the  former  residence  of  the  well-known  fiu&ily 

*  In  Mr.  Stetson's  report  upon  drawing  aa  shown  at  the  Centennial,  giTvn  in  Ap- 
pendix £  to  this  volume,  will  be  fonnd  au  admirable  statement  both  of  the  diar- 
acter  of  this  exhibltiou  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Art  SohcMdy 
and  of  the  pnrpoee  and  methods  of  the  aohool. 
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whose  Dame  it  bears.  Tbe  large  hoase,  placed  in  the  midst  of  ample 
grouods,  is  a  stately  well  proportioned  bailding  of  some  architectaral 
pretensions ;  while  within,  the  lofty  ceilings  and  grand  halls  admirably 
adapt  themselves  to  the  nses  of  an  art  schooL 

Bemoved  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city  and  seclnded  within 
its  own  grounds,  It  was  far  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  school  largely 
attended  by  ladies  than  the  crowded  quarters  befare  occupied. 

The  session  of  188(>-'81  was  opened  in  the  new  building*  The  larger 
rooms  and  better  light  were  fully  appreciated  by  both  Instructors  and 
papils.  The  school  seemed  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  successful 
development.  As  there  had  been  the  experience  of  several  years  to 
guide  the  director  in  perfecting  the  course  of  studies  required  of  the 
several  classes,  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  year  1881,  which  Pro- 
fessor Smith  appends  to  his  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,**  is  here  given,  as  it  may  fapirly  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  similar  schools.  The  proposed  grading  of  studies 
for  that  school,  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  will  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  that  institution,  or  inserted  by  itself  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report 

The  plan  here  given  is  that  of  the  work  given  to  the  students  in  the 
Normal  Art  School  after  an  experience  of  several  years  had  shown  the 
Deeds  and  the  arbilities  of  the  pupils. 

FLAH  AJKD   PBOGRAMBflC    OF    STUDIES    IN    THE   MASSACHUSETTS    STATE  .NORMAL   ABT 
SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  U.  S.,  ESTABUSHED  IN  1873. 

De»igntd  and  arranyed  by  Walter  Smithf  principal. 
(Extract  from  tbe  Ofliolal  Circoltf,  1S81.) 

The  oertifie»tes  iaeued  by  the  nchools  are  of  fonr  grades,  viz,  foartb,  third,  aecond, 
and  first,  represeoting  foar  degrees  of  attaiDment,  and  the  four  grades  of  Hchool,  vis: 
(1)  Certificate  for  teaching  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools;  (2)  certificate  for 
teaching  in  grammar  schools ;  (3)  certificate  for  teaching  in  high  and  normal  schools ; 
(4)  certificate  for  teaching  in  art  and  technical  schools. 

The  fourth  grade  is  given  for  passing  in  classes  A«  B,  C,  or  D,  and  marks  the  qaali- 
fiestion  to  give  instmction  in  art  and  science  schools  as  special  teachers  of  drawing,  and 
for  instnictoiBof  evening  drawing  schools.  The  diploma  is  given  when  aU  fonr  certifi- 
eates  havb  been  taken. 

The  third  grade  is  given  for  passing  an  examination  and  producing  a  set  of  works 
which  qualify  the  student  for  high  and  normal  school  instruction. 

The  second  grade  is  given  for  passing  the  examination  in  the  enbjects  for  the  gram- 
Bsr  lehool  school  course. 

'Popular  Industrial  Art  Education.  The  answer  to  a  question,  **  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  How  can  this  institution 
best  promote  the  cause  of  popular  industrial  art  education  f  ^  by  Walter  Smith,  art 
master,  London,  England ;  director  of  drawing  in  Boston  1671  to  1681 ;  principal  of 
tbe  Normal  Art  School  of  MassachuBetts  ;  and  State  director  of  art  education  in  Mas- 
locbiiPiettj*.  Boston.  Kand,  Avery  A:  Co.,  priuters  to  the  Commonwealth,  117  Flunk- 
linMr««f.     IHtfi.     Pii.no. 
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The  first  grade  is  tbat  required  for  teachers  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 
The  higher  certificate  inclodee  the  lower.    Thns  a  third  grade  certificate  comprises 
those  of  the  second  and  first  grades,  and  a  fourth  grade  includes  the  throe  below  it. 

CBBTIFICATBB  OPTRB  TOST  GRADE. 

(For  Uaehen  qf  primary  and  intermediate  eehoole.) 
LUt  of  cerUficate  drawings  for  permi99ion  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing, —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid ;  ^2)  a 
sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  and  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  drawing, —  (3)  A  sheet  of  freehand,  outline  ornament,  from  copy;  (4)  a 
sheet  of  model  drawing  from  solid ;  (5)  a  sheet  of  iUostraitions  for  a  coarse  of  primary 
school  exercises  for  teaching  drawing  ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and  historic 
ornament. 

Examination  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  haying  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinatiooH  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy;  (2)  freehand  drawing  from  ob- 
jects; (3)  memory  drawing  of  an  original  design;  (4)  dictation  drawing;  (5)  geo- 
metrical drawing ;  (6)  historical  ornament.    Thirty  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

CBBTXnCATBS  OF  THB  BKCOVD  OBADB. 

{For  teadm-e  i^grtmimar  tehodU.) 
List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems ;  (2)  a  f-heet  of  perspect- 
lye  problems,  parallel  and  angular ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises, 
and  two  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  drawing. —  (4)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  ftrom  solid ;  (b)  a  BbcH*t 
of  freehand,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy  ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant;  (7)  a  sheet  of  historical  ornament  in  outline;  (8)  a  sheet  of  two  applied  de- 
signs for  flat  surfaces ;  (9)  a  sheet  of  illustrations  for  teaching  drawing  in  grammar 
schools. 

Examination  for  oerli/loote. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinationn  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  bo  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy;  (.2)  freehand  drawing?  from  ob- 
jects; (3)  memory  drawings  of  an  original  design;  (4)  geomwtrical  drawing;  (5)  jer- 
spective  drawing ;  (6)  historical  ornament.  Forty-five  minutes  given  for  jsach  sub- 
ject. 

CKBTIFICATBS  OF  TUB  THIRD  OBADB. 

(For  teaehere  of  high  and  normal  echoolt.) 
List  of  cerUficate  drawings  required  for  permission  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing.^  (I)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems ;  (2)  a  sheet  of  perspect- 
ive, inclnding  parallel,  angular,  and  obliqoe  problems;  (3)  a  sheet  of  machine 
drawing  from  copies  or  lectures;  (4)  a  sheet  of  bnilding  construction  from  copi«ra  or 
lectures. 

Freehand  drawing. — (5)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  ontline,  from  the  object ;  (6) 
a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded,  from  the  copy  and  object; 
(7)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  in  stump,  shaded,  Arom  the  copy  and  object;  (8j 
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« iheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  from  the  oopy  and  object ;  (9)  a  sheet 
of  two  ontllQe  drawings  from  nataral  foliage  and  common  objects;  (10)  a  sheet  of 
design,  one  elementary  and  one  applied ;  (11)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a  plant, 
applied  in  design ';  (12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Examination  for  Oertifloaie. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  sabmitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annnal  session  as 
follows:  (1)  Perspective  practice,  one  hour;  (2)  perspective  theory,  one  hoar;  (3) 
model  drawing,  shaded  from  solid,  one  hour;  (4)  harmony  of  color,  one  hour;  (5) 
memory  drawing,  one  honr;  (6)  historical  ornament,  one  hour;  (7)  machine  drawings 
one  hoar;  (8)  bnilding  coostruction,  one  hoar. 

fOB  CLASS  A.  CBBTIFICATB  A.  FOUBTH  OSADX. 

EUmentary  dratnng. 


Days. 


VOBdl^.... 

Tmidsy.... 
Wedneedsy. 
Thvnasy... 
Wdiv 


Snbjeots  of  Instrnotion. 


CertifloatA  works. 

Geometry,  orthographic  projeetion. 

Certificate  works. 

Perspective. 

Certificate  works. 

Mo4lol  drawinfE,  first  tenn. 

Historic  ornament  and  color,  second 

Certificate  works. 

BaiUling  con*»troction. 

Machine  drawing. 

Isometric  prelection  and  shadows. 

Nom^al  exercises. 


Time  sketehe$  and  test  examinaHone, 

Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  in  each  snbject  is  obtained,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  ineligible  for  the  certificate  examination.  The  recortls  of  these  examina- 
tioDS  will  be  kept,  and  along  with  the  results  of  the  certificate  examinations  be  open 
to  those  who  are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when 
making  inqairies  for  teachers. 

Litft  ofeertifioaie  drawinga  {to  be  done  during  ike  eouree  offtudjj  and  handed  in  for  permit' 

eion  to  he  examined). 

Imrtnmentdl  drawing.— (I)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems;  (2)  a  sheet  of  perspect* 
ive  problems ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  orthographic  projection ;  (4)  a  sheet  of  machine  drawing ; 
<5)  a  sheet  of  details  of  bnilding  construction ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  isometric  projection ;  (7) 
a  sheet  of  projection  of  shadows. 

Freehand  drawing. — (8)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing  in  pencil  outline ;  (9)  a  sheet  of 
model  drawing,  shaded  in  chalk;  (10)  a  sheet  of  model  drawing,  shaded  in  sepia, 
India  ink,  or  neutral  tint;  (U)  a  sheet  of  model  drawing,  rubbed  or  stamped;  (12) 
an  outline  drawing  of  ornament,  from  the  cast,  in  pencil ;  (13)  an  outline  drawing  of 
foliage  from  nature ;  (14)  an  outline  drawing  of  the  human  figare  from  the  flat ;  (15) 
so  outline  drawing  of  animal  form  from  the  cast;  (16)  an  outline  drawing  of  a  piece 
of  fnmitnre,  chair,  table,  dbc. ;  (17)  a  shaded  drawing,  in  chalk,  with  point  or  stump, 
of  ornament,  from  the  cast ;  ( 18)  a  shaded  drawing,  in  sepia  or  India  ink,  from  the  cast ; 
(19)  an  original  design,  to  fill  a  geometric  form,  from  a  plant ;  (20)  a  design  for  one  of 
the  six  Bobjects  given  below ;  (21)  specimen  lessons  in  blackboard  drawing  and  dicta- 
tion drawing ;  (22)  a  painting,  in  water  color,  of  a  flower,  from  copy ;  (23)  analyses 
of  styles  of  historic  ornament ;  (24)  botanical  analysis  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of 
deiign,  and  foor  designs  from  it. 
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Dd$iffn  for  flat  mtrfaoe. — (I )  Deslgii  for  encatiBtic  tile ;  (2)  deatjcn  for  a  book  eoyer ; 

(3)  design  for  a  ootton  print ;  (4)  design  for  an  oil  cloth ;  (5)  design  for  a  wall  paper; 
(6)  design  for  laoe. 

The  elementary  design  is  to  be  made  during  the  first,  and  the  applied  design  dur- 
ing  the  second,  term. 

Examinatum  for  oeriifieaie. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  in  the 
following  subjects : 

(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing;  (2)  perspective  practice;  (3)  perspective  theoiy; 

(4)  orthographic  projection ;  (5)  machine  drawing ;  (6)  isometric  projection  and  pro- 
jection of  shadows;  (7)  building  construction;  (8)  model  drawing  from  solid;  (9) 
drawing  from  memory;  (10)  drawing  from  dictation;  (11)  historical  ornament;  (12) 
harmony  of  color. 

VOB  CLASS  B.     CBaTXnOAIS  B.     VOUXTH  GBADB. 

IVna,  ooitoTf  and  indwirial  design. 


Days. 


HOOTB. 


Sul^ecte  of  instraetloii. 


IConday.... 

TiiMd*7 

Wedneadaj. 
Thnnday . . . 
Friday 


9to 
Sto 
9to 


2to  4 


! 

\l  nto 

\l  2 to 
'(  9to 
<{    Sto 


»to 
2to 
Oto 


Paintiiig.    CeTtiflcate  works. 

Lectate..   Perspootive. 

PaintinfT.    Certificate  works. 
<  Charcoal  time  sket  cb.    Figure. 
I  Water  oolor  time  aketob.    Fignra. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Time  sketch  in  oil. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Time  sketch  in  water  color. 

Anatomy. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Lecture.    Historic  sohoola.    Applied 


The  three  time  sketches  made  each  week  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  every 
Friday,  and  will  be  marked  by  him.  Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  per 
week  lor  twenty-five  weeks  is  obtained,  the  student  will  be  ineligible  for  the  final  ex- 
amination for  certificate.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be  kept,  and,  along 
with  the  results  of  the  certificate  examinations,  be  open  to  those  who  are  consalting 
the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when  making  inquiries  for  teachers. 

PaknUng,—-  IMt  of  eerUfloaU  work  (to  he  done  during  the  eouree  ofetudjf,  and  handed  infer 

permieeion  to  he  examined). 

Painting  in  toater-oolor; — (1)  Flower  and  foliage  from  nature,  withont  background ; 
(8)  fruit  and  still  life  fh)m  nature,  with  background ;  (3)  landscape  painting  from  an 
approved  example ;  (4)  head  from  nature. 

Vrawinge, — (5)  Monochrome  study  of  antique  Bgure  from  cast ;  (6)  skeleton  of  same ; 
(7)  muscles  of  same ;  (8)  study  from  the  living  model ;  (9)  perspective — shadows,  re- 
flections, and  atrial — three  examples  on  one  sheet. 

Painting  in  tempera,— (10)  Study  of  ornament  or  arabesque,  in  color,  fh>m  copy. 

Painting  in  oil. — (11)  Study  in  monochrome  from  cast  of  human  figure;  (12)  group, 
as  a  study  of  composition  and  color,  of  objects  or  still  life. 

Deeign  in  oolor;  sntface  deeoraUon.—(l)  Design  for  a  breakfast  or  dinner  service ; 
(2)  design  for  a  tablecloth  or  window  curtain ;  (3)  design  for  a  wall  or  ceiling  deco- 
ration, fresco  or  paper  hanging ;  (4)  design  for  a  lace  curtain ;  (5)  design  for  a  carpet 
or  drugget ;  (6)  design  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
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Hie  stndflikt  is  to  prodnoe  two  deaigiiB  seleoted  from  the  abore  listy  one  of  whioh 
will  be  retained  by  the  school,  In  addition  to  one  oertifloate  work.  One  deaign  is  to 
be  executed  in  each  tenn. 

All  eeriifloate  worka  to  be  on  imperial  sheets  or  canras. 

ExamimatUm  for  oertyicaU, 

Practiee, —  (1)  Time  sketch,  in  oil,  of  a  group,  objects,  and  still  life,  foar  hours ;  (2) 
time  sketch,  in  water  colors,  of  a  head  from  living  model,  four  hours ;  the  same  of 
ft  group,  four  hours ;  (3)  time  sketch,  in  light  and  shade,  of  a  oast  of  ornament, 
three  hours. 

Jkeory.*—  (4)  Paper  on  the  harmony  of  color,  illustrated  by  sketches,  three  hours ; 
(5)  paper  on  the  origin  and  chemistry  of  colors,  and  on  the  technical  terms  used  in 
painting,  one  hour;  (6)  paper  on  the  application  of  surface  ornament  to  industrial 
pnrpoeesy  two  hours ;  (7)  paper  on  the  principles  and  styles  of  the  historic  schools 
of  painting,  two  hours;  (8)  anatomy:  drawing  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  four 
hoois;  (9)  perspective,  aerial,  shadows,  and  reflections,  three  hours;  (10)  descrip- 
tion of  lithography,  wood  engraving,  etching,  steel  engraving,  porcelain  painting, 
lace  making  by  hand  and  machine,  fresco  painting,  mosaic  woi  k  in  glass  and  stone, 
inlays,  glass  staining  and  painting,  encaustic  tile,  stencilling,  Palissy  ware,  Mi^olica, 
Bella  Bobbia  ware,  Wedgewood  ware,  four  hours. 

lOB  ClAM  C.     CXBTmOATB  a     lOUBTB  OBADB. 

Xh§com$$rmeMve  arU  iturchit^cUiraldmign — maehMie  drawingf  oonBtmoHon,  anddmign — ds- 
msripHve  geometry —  iopographieal  drawing  and  ship  draughting). 


Daya. 


Bottleefte  of  ftDstniettoin. 


ToMdfty.... 

VedaMdfty 
ThondAy... 

Friday 


CkMwork.    BailAiDffC 

SDescriptiTe  fceometry. 
Topogrsphioiil  drawmg  and  ahip 
dnaghting. 
Clan  work. 
Claaiwoik. 

Lrctnre.    Machine  drawing,  Ac 
ClaaR  work. 

Leotnre     Bailding  conetraotion. 
Leotore.    Arohiteotnral  deaign. 


Test  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  Unless  an 
average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  is  obtained  in  each  subject,  the  student  will  be  in- 
eligible for  the  certificate  examination.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be 
kept,  and,  along  with  the  resalts  of  the  certificate  examinations,  be  open  to  those  who 
are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when  making  inquiries 
for  teschers. 

Li$t  ofoertifieate  works  {to  he  executed  during  the  course  of  study,  and  handed  in  for  per- 

mission  to  be  examined). 

[All  drawings  to  be  on  imperial  paper,  29|  by  21|  inohea.] 

ArekUeetmral  design  and  building  eonstrueHon.^{l)  Design  for  a  house  or  public  build- 
ing, showing  plans,  elcTations,  sections,  and  perspective,  on  one  sheet ;  (2)  struct- 
mml  details,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  floors,  windows,  roof,  and  staircase,  of  the  first 
rabjeet ;  (3)  monograph  of  tl^  three  ancient  or  three  medieval  or  three  modem  styles 
of  architecture  and  ornament ;  (4)  drawing  of  a  building  to  scale  from  actual  meas- 
urement of  the  stmcture ;  plans  and  two  geometric  elevations. 

Machine  drawing,  oonstrucHonf  and  design.— (fi)  Sheet  of  screws,  plans,  and  elevations; 
(6)  sheet  of  wheels,  spur,  bevel,  cams,  eccentrics,  gearing;  (7)  plan,  elevation,  and 
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aeotion  of  a  locomotive  or  stationary  engine,  from  copy ;  (6)  drawing  from  tlie  actual 
objecti  as  a  driii,  pnmp,  or  any  other  niacbiue,  two  views. 

Descriptive  geometrif  and  topographical  draieing.--{9)  Sheet  of  11  lustrations,  in  ootline, 
from  lectures  on  descriptive  geometry  ;  development  of  surfaces ;  (10)  sheet  of  inter- 
sectionitof  solids  and  projection  of  sh.ulows,  tinted;  (11)  ship  draughting,  two  views 
and  section  of  a  boat  or  ship ;  (12)  topographical  drawing  of  an  estate  from  actual 
survey,  or  frt)m  data  given  ;  colored,  and  buildiugs  sketched  in  outline. 

Designs  for  omameniatian  of  buildings. 

(I)  Design  for  sculptured  ornament  in  stone  or  marble,  or  enriched  moalding  or 
frieze;  (2)  design  for  an  encaustic  tile  pavement  for  hall  or  passage;  (K)  design  for 
an  open  fireplace  or  mantle,  using  tiles;  (4)  design  for  a  stained  glass  window  ;  (a) 
design  for  a  cresting  for  a  roof  in  metal  or  terra-ootta;  (6)  design  for  a  moiuiic  panel, 
or  inlay,  or  marquetrie. 

The  student  is  to  produce  three  designs  selected  from  the  above  list,  onu  of  which 
will  be  retained  by  the  school,  in  addition  to  one  certificate  work.  Two  deeigns  are 
to  be  executed  during  the  first  term,  and  one  during  the  second.  Th^  are  to  be  on 
imperial  sheets. 

Examination  for  certiJi<Mi€. 

Architectural  design, —  (1)  Paper  on  the  styles  of  architecture  and  ornament  illus- 
trated in  the  monograph,  four  hours;  (2)  paper  on  building  construction  in  the  several 
materials  used,  three  hours:  C^)  design  for  a  building  in  the  style  employed  for  the 
certificate  work,  complyin;;  with  given  conditions;  sketches  required,  six  hours;  (4; 
design  for  details  of  ornament,  three  hours. 

Machine  drawing. — (5)  Paper  on  details  of  machinery,  six  honrs;  (6)  drawing  from 
an  actual  tuuchine  to  scale,  placed  in  the  examination  room,  eix  hours. 

Topofjrajihi/j  descriptive  geometry ^  and  ship-draughting. — (7)  Paper  on  solid  geometry, 
six  lioniH ;  {S)  survey  of  an  estate,  six  hours;  (9)  drawing  from  memory  of  the  ship- 
draughting  certificate  work,  six  hours. 

FOB  CLAW  D.     CBBTIFICATB  D.     FOUKTH  ORADB. 

Sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  —  modelling  and  casting. 


Bays.  I   Honrn.   \  Snhjects  of  instrtiotion. 


Monday !{  »  Jj  » 

Tn-lay |J2  1 

\<   9  to  1 


TTedxieeday I 


Model! iDf;.    Certificate  works. 
AlodcllioK.    Time  Etketch  in  clay. 
Modollin«;.    OrUflrato  work  a. 
iJrawinifi    Tiiuo  akeicb  in  charooaL 
.Mod(  King.    I'ertiflcato  worka. 


2  to  4  <  L^ctaro.    Apnlied  deaifrn. 


mK«^^««  C  0  to  1  '  Mod*'Hiug.    Ceitiflcat«  works. 

±iiar«aay .<   g  to  4  I  Anatomy,    Time  sketch  in  clay. 

TMA^^  15  9  to  1  ;  Castinir. 

™^*y {  2  to  4     CaaUng. 

The  two  time  sketches  made  each  week  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  every 
Friday,  and  will  be  marked  by  him.  Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  per 
week  for  twenty- five  weeks  is  obtained,  the  student  will  be  ineligible  for  tbe  final 
examination  fbr  certificate.  Time  sketches  on  a  flat  surface,  to  be  of  uniform  half  im- 
perial size,  and,  if  in  the  round,  to  be  fourteen  inches  in  height.  All  to  be  signed  and 
dated.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be  kept  i^ud,  along  with  the  results  of 
the  certificate  examination,  be  open  to  those  who  are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the 
standing  of  each  student  when  making  innuiriee  for  teachers. 
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Ustof  eerHfieate  wcrkt  (to  he  executed  during  the  couree  of  study,  /(fr  permiseUm  to  he  exam- 

ined). 

[All  works  to  be  of  imporial  or  hAlf-impeiial  tise^  or  to  be  in  the  rotrnd.] 

Ornament  OMd  animal  form, —  (1)  Historical  ornament  in  one  style  from  the  cast ;  (3) 
study  of  ornament  from  flat  copy;  (3)  a  design  for  a  capital, spandrel,  panel,  rosette, 
or  enriched  moulding,  executed  the  frill  size,  for  stone,  wood,  iron,  or  terra  cotta ;  (4) 
mmlel  of  flowers  or  foliage,  from  nature,  in  relief,  or  statuette  of  an  animal,  or  an 
animal  in  relief. 

Euwkan  figure,—  (5)  Portrait  head  from  nature,  life  size,  in  the  round  or  relief;  (6) 
bkM-relief  from  antique  figure  in  the  round;  (7)  anatomical  rendering  of  an  antique 
figure;  (8)  model  in  relief  from  a  print  or  drawing  of  a  human  figure  or  head;  (9) 
bout,  life  size,  from  the  antique ;  (10)  study  from  the  life,  in  relief  or  the  round  of 
the  whole  figure. 

Cafff.— (11)  Cast  from  nature  of  an  arm, hand,  foot,  or  mask;  (12)  cast  from 
nature  of  foliage,  fruit,  or  flowers;  (13)  casts  ttom&  piece  mould,. sulphur  mould, 
and  gelatine  mould,  made  hy  the  student  from  his  own  models  or  selected  works. 

Detignein  the  round;  drawiuge.^l)  Design  for  a  work  in  cast  or  wrought  iron,  as  a 
grate  railing,  etc. ;  (2)  design  for  a  piece  of  furniture  in  which  wood  carving  is  em- 
ployed ;  (3)  design  for  a  sculptored  ornament  in  stone,  marble,  or  terra  cotta,  or  for  a 
frieze  ;  (4)  design  for  a  centrepiece  for  a  ceiling,  to  be  made  in  plaster;  (5)  design  for 
a  vam,  pitcher,  flagon,  gobJet,  or  tankard,  in  the  precious  metals ;  (t5)  design  for  an  en- 
riched shaft  of  a  column  or  a  spandrel,  introducing  the  human  or  animal  figure. 

The  student  is  to  produce  four  designs  selected  ftt>m  the  above  list,  one  of  which 
will  be  retained  by  the  school  as  a  specimen  of  the  student's  work,  in  addition  to  the 
caift  model.    Two  designs  are  to  be  executed  in  each  term  on  imperial  sheets. 

EiaminaOon  for  certificate ;  theory, — (1)  Paper  on  sculptured  ornament  of  the  his- 
torical schools,  three  hours ;  (2)  paper  on  design  applied  to  objects  in  the  round, 
Tiz,  plaster,  terra-cotta,  woodwork  (constructional  and  sculptural)  metal  (cast  and 
wroaght)',  stone,  marble,  dec,  three  hours ;  (3)  paper  on  anatomy  of  the  human  skele- 
ton and  muscles,  four  bqurs ;  (4)  paper  on  sculpture  of  the  human  figure,  thi'ee  hours. 

Pnetite.—  (5)  To  sketch  in  clay  a  relief  copy  of  a  piece  of  ornment  from  the  cast  or  a 
shaded  copy,  three  hours ;  cast  of  the  same,  three  hours ;  (6)  to  model  a  relief  from 
the  eutire  figure  in  the  round,  four  hours ;  (7)  to  model  a  bust  or  statuette  from  the 
antique  or  life  or  shaded  copy,  four  hours ;  (8)  to  make  a  charcoal  sketch  of  a  head 
from  nature,  life  size,  four  h'ours. 

NoHoe  concerning  ceriifi^sate  worke. 

Koar  of  the  ten  certificate  models  are  to  be  of  imperial  size,  or  in  the  round ;  and 
one  ia  to  be  cast  hy  the  student,  and  left  in  the  school  as  a  specimen. 

The  works  are  to  be  an  example  of  bass-relief,  of  mezzo  or  mixed  relief,  alto-relief, 
or  the  round;  one  only  of  which  (the  selected  work)  will  be  required  to  be  cast. 

RSOULATIOIIS  OP  TBS  SCHOOL. 

The  only  works  allowed  to  be  executed  in  the  school  are  those  required  by  the  lect- 
QRrs  or  instructors  to  illustrate  their  lectures  or  lessons,  or  those  on  the  list  of  cer- 
tificate works,  or  time  sketches.* 

The  certificate  works  must  be  made  on  half  imperial  sheets  of  paper  or  canvas  (15 
hy  Sli),  except  in  Classes  B,  C,  and  D,  which  must  be  on  imperial  sheets,  canvases,  or 
gionnds. 

All  materials  and  apparatus  required  are  to  be  provided  by  the  students  at  their 
own  cost ;  no  examples  for  instruction  can  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  stu- 

*Time  sketches,  and  all  works  other  than  certificate  works  which  may  be  of  use  in 
iOostrating  the  coomes  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school,  will  be  retained  in  it. 
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AeaU ;  and  tkuy  damage  done  to  the  projMrty  of  the  school  will  hare  to  be  made  good 
by  the  teacher  in  whose  class  it  ocoors,  and  who  is  authorized  to  recorer  the  ooet  of 
damage  from  the  student  caasing  it. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  will  be  registered  daily,  and  absence  ftom  the  classes 
must  be  explained  to  the  instructors. 

At  the  class  lectures  the  sketches  and  illustrations  made  or  used  by  the  lecturers  or 
instructors  are  to  be  reproduced  by  each  student,  accompanied  by  such  written  de- 
scriptions as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

There  will  be  a  recess  from  1  to  2  p.  m.,  between  the  momiUg  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 

Each  lecturer  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  students  be- 
tween one  lecture  and  another.  This  home  work  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  tbe 
school  work,  as  much  so  as  that  done  in  the  lecture  room  or  studio. 

The  text  books  used  or  required  for  reference  will  be  indicated  by  the  leotnier  on 
the  several  subjects.  Any  certificate  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal, 
does  not  show  sufiicient  skill  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  the  subject  will  be  re- 
jected, and  another  must  be  made. 

Every  student  will  be  provided  with  a  locker,  in  which  to  keep  boards  and  draw- 
ing materials.  On  receiving  the  key,  the  student  must  deposit  f  I  as  a  guaranty  that 
the  key  will  be  returned ;  when  it  is  returned  the  money  will  be  repaid. 

A  student  can  be  advanced  irom  one  class  to  another  only  on  completion  of  the 
whole  set  of  certificate  works  of  the  class  he  is  in,  and  a  student  who  passes  any  sub- 
ject of  examination  cannot  be  reexamined  in  the  same.  A  student  can  be  a  member 
of  only  one  class  during  one  session,  unless  permission  be  given  by  the  piinctpaL 

vin, 

OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  AS  aiVEN  IN 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 

In  the  reports  annaally  made  to  the  State  legislature  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education,  the  "  board  of  visitors,"  and  the  State 
director  of  art  education,  so  far  as  these  reports  refer  to  the  Normal  Art 
School,  there  is  contained  the  official  history  of  the  school.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  some  of  these  reports  give  a  view  of  its  small  be^n- 
nings  and  healthy  development  under  the  inspiring  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Smith,  who  is  to  be  credited  with  the  plan  of  iDStmctioD, 
management,  and  success  of  the  school ;  and  that  it  was  wonderfully 
successful  these  official  statements  emphatically  demonstrate. 

When  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  head  of  the  school  and 
the  governing  board  were  unfortunately  disturbed  some  decisive  change 
was  to  be  predicted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  owing  to  this 
disruption  of  friendly  relations,  the  era  of  the  development  of  the  school 
under  the  guidance  of  Walter  Smith  has  so  soon  become  history. 

We  shall,  however,  from  these  official  records  of  the  progress  of  tbe 
school  readily  realize  how  rapid  and  successful  had  been  this  develop- 
ment. 

BOMB  PRBLIMINABY  CONSIDKRATIOKS. 

But  before  proceeding  with  this  official  history  it  seems  proiier,  in 
view  of  the  recent  events  by  which  Professor  Smith  was  removed  from 
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the  field  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs,  and  more  especially  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  school  lately  attered  by  high  official 
authorities,  to  state,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  conditions  under  which 
this  school  was  founded  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

THE  PROBLEM  WHICH  THE  NORBCAL  ART  SCHOOL  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  SOLVE. 

In  considering  this  school,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  ^^  sui 
generis."  It  was  an  experiment  devised  to  meet  a  need  hitherto  unfore- 
seen. No  European  model  could  be  exactly  foUowed,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  similarity  between  the.  public  schools  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  ^  while,  so  far  as  art  training  schools  in  the  United  States  were 
eoncemed,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  it.  Upon  the  pedagogic  side 
there  were,  it  is  true,  the  normal  schools,  devised  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools — which,  by  the  way,  in  the  United  States, 
were  first  established  in  Massachusetts — and  these  doubtless  suggested 
the  name,  and  in  some  sort  the  plan ;  for  the  first  need  to  be  met  in  the 
introduction  of  this  new  study  was  the  lack  of  persons  who  knew  how 
to  tea^  it. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  providing  of  ample  educational  facilities 
for  thorough  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  new  study, 
was  the  one  essential  prerequisite  condition  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
this  novel  educational  movement,  and,  therefore,  an  institution  in 
which  the  highest  order  of  art  instruction  could  be  obtained  was  to  be 
established ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  vital  importance,  if  the  new 
experiment  was  to  be  fairly  tried,  that  the  pressing  demand  for  teach- 
ers capable  of  instructing  tlfe  public  school  children  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  drawing,  should  be  met  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  urgent  need,  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  first 
entered  the  school  did  so  with  no  intention  of  prosecuting  their  studies 
through  the  four  years  necessary  to  secure  the  diploma  of  art  master 
or  art  mistress.  Their  object  was,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  get  a  right 
start,  to  learn  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  ia  the  primary  public  schools, 
although  in  many  instances  they  came  with  the  hope  of  returning  for 
farther  instruction. 

THE  FIB8T  DEBfAKD  ON  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  problem  was  to  provide  in  the  shortest  possible  time  teachers 
capable  of  introducing  the  study  into  the  public  schools.  The  trained 
art  master  or  art  nustress,  who  had  faithfully  completed  all  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study  and  who  had  merited  the  diploma,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  qualified  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  drawing  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  a  town  or  city ;  to  instruct  the  teachers,  to  super- 
vise the  schools^  and  to  develop  the  system  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  sehools;  bot  many  teachers  are  required  for  one  such  superintend- 
ent, BO)  aa  we  have  seen,  provision  was  also  made  for  instructing  such 
teachers.    It  will  then  be  readily  understood  that  the  measure  of  suo- 
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cess  of  tbis  institation  is  by  no  means  to  be  restricted  to  the  number  of 
those  who  graduate;  that  is,  receive  its  diploma.  Those  are  analogous 
only  to  the  school  superintendeuts  of  cities  or  towns.  Nor  is  its  success 
to  be  even  limited  by  the  proportion  of  those  who  obtain  certificates  in 
one  or  more  branches,  because  many  pupils  who  do  not  pursue  any  one 
single  branch  far  enough  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  masters  in  this  or 
that  class  of  the  study,  which  is  what  the  certificate  signifies,  may  yet 
be  sufficiently  well  trained  in  each  of  the  branches  to. amply  qualify 
them  to  carry  the  pupils  of  the  primary,  intermediate,  or  even  the 
grammar  schools,  through  the  course  laid  down  for  those  schools.  The 
primary  object  of  this  school  is,  then,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public 
schools ;  the  ultimate  object  is  to  give  the  most  thorough  possible  train- 
ing and  knowledge  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  art  of  teaching  draw- 
ing, and  also  all  technical  knowledge  of  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  KOT  POSSIBLE  AT  FIRST. 

The  fullest  development  of  the  school  in  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  can  never  be  properly  tested  till 
the  scholars  who  enter  it  come  to  it  as  perfectly  trained  and  prepared  as 
a  continuous  drilling  in  the  progressive  system  of  drawing,  as  arranged 
from  the  primary  schools  through  the  high  schools,  by  Walter  Smith, 
will  prepare  them  5  then,  when  the  Normal  Art  School  receives  pupils 
into  its  lowest  class  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  its  course  of  study  as 
are  the  freshmen  who  enter  the  halls  of  Harvard  or  Yale  in  the  studies 
there  required,  it  will  be  time  to  make  the  test  of  the  standing  and 
success  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  raitio  which  the  graduates,  those 
who  receive  the  diploma  of  art  master  or  art  mistress,  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  op  its  lists,  but  not  till  then. 

INHERENT  DIFFICULTIES. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Walter  Smith  knew  nothing  exi>eri- 
mentally  about  American  public  schools,  and  understood  as  little  as 
do  most  Englishmen,  self  assertive  and  positive,  both  by  nature  and 
training,  how  to  get  along  smoothl}'  with  that  peculiar  combination  of 
independence  and  sensitiveness,  of  self  assertion  and  willingness  to 
learn,  which  is  characteristic  of  Americans;  and  when,  further,  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  most  friendly  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
study  knew  little  about  it  technically,  while  Walter  Smith  was  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  though  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  American  teachers  and  the  peculiarities  of  American  schools  and  of 
American  society,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  was,  eventually,  fric- 
tion and  difficulty,  but  that  there  was  ever  anything  else.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  bigness  of  brain  and  hecut,  hot  only  of  Mr.  Smith,  but 
of  the  leading  educational  officials  of  that  day  in  Boston,  that  so  much 
was  so  successftilly  accomplished.  Among  others,  to  Mr.  Philbrick  as 
the  official  head  of  the  city  schools,  credit  for  this  is  due. 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  showing  himself  capable  of  combining  the  excellencies 
of  other  than  English  systems  with  the  best  English  methods,  and  of 
adapting  them  all  to  the  needs  of  these  new  conditions,  justified  the 
judgment  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  authorities  who  had  indorsed  his  fit- 
ness for  this  great  and  difficnlt  work. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  State  board  of  edncation  designates  certain  of  its  membeni 
known  as  ^*  visitors,'^  to  have  special  charge  of  the  several  normal 
ficbools.  The  new  *•  normal  "school  was  in  like  manner  placed  in 
charge  of  its  own  "board  of  visitors."  The  several  reports  of  the  visit- 
ors ai^  appended  to  the  annual  report  of  the  board. 

The  first  board  of  visitors  of  the  Normal  Art  School  were  appointed 
in  December,  1873.  They  were  Messrs.  John  D.  Philbrick,  A.  A.  Miner, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  Joseph  White. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

Their  first  report  appears  in  the  volume  of  the  Thirty- seventh  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1872-^73,  and  begins  as  follows: 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  was,  doubtless,  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art 
School.  It  IS  a  small  institution,  with  totaUy  unsuitable  and  inadequate  accommo- 
dations, and  is  carried  oh  at  an  insignificant  cost,  compared  with  the  vast  industrial 
iaterests  it  is  designed  to  promote.  But  its  importance  is  seen  in  the  purposes  which 
it  is  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  that  system  of  agencies  which 
tho  government  of  the  State  is  beginning  to  put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
diffnsing  art  culture,  not  only  as  an  indispensable  constituent  of  a  competent  general 
education,  but  as  a  means  of  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  compete  more  succees- 
folly  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

The  report  proceeds  at  some  length,  and  shows  on  the  part  of  the  board 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  problem  set  before  the  State,  namely,  the 
need  of  improved  artistic  training  if  Massachusetts  was  to  hold  its  own 
in  manufactures,  and  the  best  methods  of  imparting  such  training.  Full 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  school  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  their 
report 

As  the  account  already  given  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  Normal 
Art  School  includes  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  school  and  of  its 
progress  for  the  first  three  years,  made  by  those  most  familiar  with  the 
facts,  the  official  reports  covering  that  period  of  its  history  are  here 
omitted. 

In  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Massachnsetts  Board  of 
Edocation,  for  1876,  the  report  proper  states  that  while  many  regarded 
the  experiment  of  a  State  Normal  Art  School  as  of  very  doubtful  util- 
ity, <^  its  success  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  friends.'^  The 
need  of  art  training  in  the  State  is  emphasized,  and  full  statistics  of  the 
attendance  on  the  Normal  Art  School  are  given. 

The  "board  of  visitors  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Art  School,''  under 
date  of  December  29, 1875,  declare  that  "  it  is  the  child  of  necessity,'' 
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*  *  *  and  that  as  soon  a8  opened  <Mt  became  apparent  at  once  tbat 
it  met  a  public  need;"  they  then  state  the  insufficiency  of  the  previoas 
accommodations,  and  announce  the  removal  to  School  street.  Of  the 
rooms  there  they  say:  ^^ Though  not  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
they  are  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  accommodations  previously 
had.  They  are  ten  in  number,  three  of  them  being  large,  furnishing 
ample  space  for  lectures,    •    •    •  >>  and  close  with  the  statement  that— 

The  director,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  whose  office  is  in  the  bailding,  lectures  and  other- 
wise gives  close  attention  to  all  departments.  The  risitors  are  gratified  with  the 
condition  of  the  school  and  the  progress  it  appears  to  be  making.  They  cannot  donbt 
that  it  is  exerting  a  happy  inflaence,  both  by  its  example  and  through  the  pnpils  it 
sends  out,  upon  the  interests  of  art  education  throughout  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  its  contributions  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  art  department  of  the 
approaching  Centennial  Exhibition,  as  it  has  added  to  the  several  annual  exhibits  in 
this  city. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  1875  wus  $9,000,  exclu- 
sive of  incidentals.    The  expenses,  including  incidentals,  have  been  $10,987.25. 
Bespeotfolly  submitted. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 
HENRY  CHAPIN, 

FUUort. 
December  29, 1875. 

The  State  director  of  art  edncation,  after  giving  details  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  school  to  its  new  quarters,  discusses  at  some  length  the 
intention,  character,  and  experiences  of  the  school,  as  follows: 

In  these  first  years  of  existence,  the  Normal  Art  School  cannot  display  either  the 
character  of  it«  courses  of  study  or  the  skill  of  its  instructors,  for  its  students  come  to 
commence  the  study  of  art,  rather  than  to  perfect  their  knowledge.  To  understand  its 
true  position  with  regard  to  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  pupils,  we  should  imagine 
one  of  the  St&ie  normal  schools  having  for  entering  pupils,  year  by  year,  those  who 
can  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher;  that  would  place  it  in  general  education  in  a  cor- 
responding position  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  Normal  Art  School  in  art  edncatioo. 
This  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  absolutely  true;  for  out  of  the  600  stu- 
dents examined  for  admission  to  the  school  during  the  past  three  years,  there  have 
not  been  10  whose  drawing  of  a  simple  geometric  solid  was  true  in  form,  and  I  have 
every  paper  yet  worked  ready  at  hand  to  verify  the  statement.  Let  critics  who  may 
know  what  the  word  normal  means  applied  to  a  school  remember  this  condition  of 
things  when  impatient  of  immediate  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  schooL 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  accommodation  of  our  300  students  we  have 
not  as  much  room  as  there  is  on  any  one  floor  of  any  other  normal  school  bnUding  in 
the  State,  it  will  he  seen  that  even'other  circnmstanoes  are  not  particularly  favor- 
able. Nevertheless,  the  premises  now  occupied  on  School  street  are  such  an  infinite 
improvement  on  the  post  that  we  are  strengthened  to  hope  for  the  future.  It  has 
been  the  task  of  the  present  ofiBcers  to  show,  as  pioneers,  what  may  be  done;  it  vnU 
be  the  more  fortunate  prerogative  of  their  successors  to  aooomplish  this  ideal  of  the 
future,  what  Mhould  be  done.  It  has  been  found  neoesaary  to  impoae  a  small  subsorip- 
tion  of  $20  a  year  on  the  students,  because  of  the  expenses  of  the  eohool;  this  is  not 
deemed  to  be  ueoessi^ry  in  any  of  the  other  State  normal  schools  (except  to  a  nominal 
extent),  and  I  trust  that  as  soon  as  the  legislature  provides  a  rent  ftee  building  in 
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▼hich  to  co^dnct  the  school,  it  will  be  as  free  as  other  State  schools  are  to  the  citU 
2608  of  Massachasetts,  whatever  may  be  charged  to  noD-citizoDS. 

The  appropriation  for  casts  for  the  new  classes  will  confer  additional  opportonities 
of  advanced  instruction  on  the  students  who  continue  their  studies  for  several  years, 
and  when  one  student  has  graduated  after  a  four  years'  course  we  shall  seethe  living 
Bimilitode  of  an  art  master  in  our  midst,  only  needing  a  quarter  of  a  century's  prac- 
tice in  teaching  what  ho  has  learnt,  and  further  study  of  it  to  know  as  much  about 
art  education  as  the  average  grammar  schoolmaster  knows  about  general  education. 
This  should  encourage  the  art  student  to  commence  his  studies  early,  if  he  desires  to 
arriYb  at  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  near  approadi  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  suggests  the  remark  that  the 
coanes  of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  the  Normal 
Alt  School,  will  give  the  world  an  opi>ortunity  of  informing  us  what  is  thought  of  oar 
educational  efforts.  This  will  be  a  practical  convenience  to  many  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  does  not  enable  them  to  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions,  and  whose 
miods  are  occasionally  disturbed  by  a  cloud  of  local  witnesses,  having  their  judg- 
ments warped  by  being  of  homely  experience  alone.  The  cultivated  critics  of  the 
Old  World,  having  had  very  favorable  opportunities  to  study  the  subject  of  art  educa- 
tion, will  confer  much  satisfiMstion  upon  us  by  offering  their  opinion  on  the  work  in 
indostrial  art  instruction  now  being  carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  remembering  that 
it  will  be  less  than  five  years  old  when  the  judgment  is  delivered,  and  whatever  may 
Iw  the  verdict  we  must  remember  that  in  competition  with  the  world,  though  we  are 
tried  by  comi>etent  judges,  we  must  be  judged  only  with  those  who  are  our  equals  in 
experience.  It  may  not  be  exactly  the  intention,  nor  will  it  be  for  long  the  exclusive 
priTilege  of  Massachusetts  to  provide  the  teachers  of  industrial  art  for  the  rest  of  the 
continent ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  States,  and  fewer 
provinces  of  North  America,  who  have  not  received  either  impulse  and  inspiration  or 
living  teachers  of  art  from  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
antagonistic  to  the  instincts  of  her  most  publid  spirited  citizens ;  but  if  it  be  so,  the 
bnrden  must  soon  be  shared  by  other  States,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
«ven  California,  who  are  already  active  in  imitation  of  the  artistic  enterprise  of  Mas- 
Mchnsetts,  the  home  of  my  pioneer  fellow  countrymen,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

Under  date  of  Janaary,  1877,  the  board  of  visitors  report: 

The  work  of  this  school  has  been  progressing  steadily  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
this  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  has  the  four  classe  sinto  which  its  work  is  divided 
in  tnooessful  operation.        •        •        • 

A  large  minority  of  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  either  have  been,  or  are  now,  students  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  whilst 
aU  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  received  instruction  at 
the  Art  School. 

Thns  the  school  is  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  over  abroad  area,  and  every 
ytu  most  inereaae  this  influence. 

After  referring  to  the  Exhibition  made  at  Philadelphia,  an  accoontof 
which  by  the  Art  Director  follows,  they  say: 

The  movement  in  favor  of  industrial  art  education,  commenced  by  legislative 
soactments  in  1870  in  this  State,  has  been  spreading  widely  into  other  States,  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  measure  is  now  being  generally  recognized.  From  all 
odes  we  hear  of  determined  action  by  school  boards  and  educators  to  have  drawing 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  a  safeguard  to  our  manufaoturmg  industries,  and  tha 

8.  Ex.  209 12 
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testimony  of  the  most  distiiigniBhed  acbool  men  points  to  oar  action  here  as  ooncln- 
sive.    Tfans,  recently,  Mr.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  in  8t.  Lonis,  says : 

''  That  State  (Massachusetts)  will  soon  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  among  indus- 
trial peoples  for  the  tastefhl  ornamentation  of  its  mannfactnres.  In  this  respect,  St 
Lonis,  which  outranks  other  Western  cities  in  the  variety  and  aggregate  value  of  her 
manufoctures,  aspires  to  emulate  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  regards  all  money 
expended  in  industrial  drawing  as  an  investment  that  will  return  a  hundred-fold  to 
the  wealth  of  the  city  through  the  increased  value  of  her  products." 

TESTIMONY  OF  FORKION  ViaiTOBS  TO  THB  KXG1ELLBNCB  OF  THS  SCHOOL. 

A  recent  deputation  fix>m  the  British  provinces,  charged  to  examine  into  the  heal 
plan  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  United  States,  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  among  other  institutions  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
turning to  Canada,  they  reported  that  the  work  proceeding  &pm  the  Normal  School 
of  Massachusetts  was  the  most  complete  success  found  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  system  in  all  the  British  provinces. 

It  is  only  Just  to  ourselves  to  rememher  that,  whilst  some  criticise  our  methods, 
outsiders,  who  are  on  the  search  for  a  sound  system  of  art  education,  all  turn  their 
fkces  to  Massachusetts  and  say  they  find  it  here. 

If  this  is  the  case  now,  in  our  infant  stage  of  development,  we  should  he  encouraged 
to  go  on  and  have  faith  in  the  future.  The  Normal  Art  School,  as  it  progresses  and 
supplies  all  our  cities  and  towns  with  accomplished  teachers  of  industrial  art,  will  be 
the  centre  of  an  important  influence,  having  no  less  an  object  than  the  transformation 
of  a  nation  of  inartistic  people  into  an  art-producing  people,  whose  skill  and  taste  in 
manufactures  shall  in  the  not  distant  future  be  the  safeguard  of  society  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  art  and  scientific  skill  are  the 
signs  of  civilissation  and  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  and  that  these  are  only  to  be 
achieved  by  education. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  school  is  eminently  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  complete  development  will  be  retarded  until  a  build- 
ing adapted  for  all  the  different  branches  of  study  shall  have  been  erected.  This  alone 
will  enable  the  State  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  its  past  work  in  organizing  a  corps 
of  instructors  and  a  scheme  of  industrial  education. 

They  give  a  total  of  442  students,  as  taught  during  the  year  1876 : 
ladies,  271;  gentlemen,  171.  Glass  A,  338;  Glass  B,  61  j  Glass  G,  24^ 
Glass  D,  19. 

One-half  of  the  students  are  residents  of  Boston,  ten  from  other  States;  namely,, 
three  from  Yemiont,  and  one  each  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Minnesota,. 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder  from  Massachusetts. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  year  1876  was  $13,250.  The 
actual  expenditure,  exclusiye  of  incidentals,  has  heen  $15,048.37. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
O.  G.  HUBBARD, 
HENRT  CHAPIN, 

VtMiion. 
Januarjfy  1877. 

The  Art  Director's  report  for  this  year  is  so  largely  oocnpied  with  the 
Normal  Art  School  aod  the  exhibition  at  the  Gentennial,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  details  of  the  number  of  drawings  selected  for  the  Cen- 
tennial, it  is  given  entire: 

To  tke  Members  of  ike  State  Board  of  Education  : 

Qentlemen  :  Although  this  centennial  year  has  not  heen  marked  hy  any  especial 
feature  or  new  experience  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  education  in  this  State, 
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it  luM  given  iib  the  opportanity,  by  a  Byatematio  display  of  reeolte  already  aobieyed, 
to  nee  what  is  the  tnieoharaoter  of  the  moyement. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  though  oonepicnonsly  neglecting  in 
all  Birangemente  the  one  great  boast  and  pride  of  the  oonntry,  vis,  its  education,  did 
place  at  the  disposal  of  educators  several  small  apartments  at  the  side  or  end  of  the 
maio  building,  approached  by  so  many  stairs  that  ordinary  exhibitors  would  not  have 
their  producta  oonoealed  there.    These  having  been  rejected  by  business  exhibitors 

00  account  of  tHeir  inaccessibility,  were  placed  at  the  service  of  education,  but  at  so 
late  a  period  that  no  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  display 
the  space  allotted  was  capable  of  accommodating.  As  a  consequence,  the  educational 
exhibit,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  that  which  was  least  seen,  and  made  the  slightest  im- 
preision  on  the  visitors. 

The  task  intrusted  to  me  by  the  board  of  eduoati<m,  viz,  to  see  that  the  subject  of 
industrial  art  education  as  taught  in  Massachusetts  should  be  illustrated  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  would  allow,  occupied  much  of  my  time  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  annual  'exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  and  night  schools  of 
the  State,  usually  held  at  Boston,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  about  the  middle  of  May,  was 
this  year  held  in  March,  and  was  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. A  board  of  Judges,  consisting  of  C.  C.  Perkins,  W.  R.  Ware,  C.  A.  Barry, 
0.  Fuohs,  and  myself,  was  appointed  by  you  to  select  representative  works  from  all 
the  grades  of  schools  and  classes  to  form  the  State  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, which  service  was  performed  by  it,  and  thus  the  works  sent  were  such  as  might 
fairly  be  considered  representative.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  that 
the  progress  displayed,  both  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  exercises,  was  as 
marked  and  as  great  as  in  any  preceding  exhibition  over  that  which  it  succeeded. 

The  amount  of  public  interest  displayed  in  the  exhibition  was  so  general  that  30,266 
pereons  visited  the  collection  in  three  days,  and  daring  a  portion  of  the  time  a  large 
noiuber  were  unable  to  gain  admission,  from  the  crowded  condition  of  the  halls. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  collection  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  four  years' 
coune  of  studies  pursued  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  it  awakened 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  public  mind.  For  the  first  time  a  systematic  course  of  art 
stndy,  embracing  all  branches  of  educational  practice,  was  displayed  in  this  city, 
with  the  somewhat  unique  characteristic  that  almost  every  example  of  which  it  was 
oouposed  was  the  first  attempt  in  each  branch  of  the  student  who  produced  it.  The 
works,  therefore,  illustrated  a  course  of  study  and  laid  no  claim  to  be  works  of  art, 
aod  this  is  a  distinction  which  should  always  be  remembered  in  the  examination  of 
Mch  exhibitions.  So  considered,  the  collection  appears  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
fim  exhibition  of  drawings  held  in  1672,  and  the  State  ought,  I  think,  to  be  willing 
to  be  Judged  by  it. 

The  general  teaching  of  design  in  the  public  schools  and  evening  classes  of  the 
cities  and  towns  participating  in  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  decided  evidences 
of  progress  displayed.  This  is  a  result  which  should  grow  out  of  any  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, vis,  the  development  of  originality,  and  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
drawing  now  being  givim  in  so  many  plaoes  will  bear  fruits  a  hundred-fold,  both  edu- 
eationaUy  aod  industrially. 

Twenly-foar  cities  and  towns  of  Massachosetts  were  represented  in 
this  exhibition.  luclading  those  sent  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  there 
were  shown  a  "total  of  241  frames  containing  917  drawings,  and  61 
portfolios  containing  many  thousand  drawings." 
The  details  of  those  shown  by  the  Art  School  were : 
Class  A, 24  frames, containing  48  drawings  and  6  portfolios ;  class  B,  16  frames,  con> 
taining  36  drawings  and  4  portfolios ;  class  C,  12  frames,  containing  12  drawings  and 

1  portfolio ;  class  D,  9  frames,  containing  10  models. 
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Tor  this  exhibition  of  drawings  the  Normal  Art  Sohool  reoeiyed  the  recognition  of 
a  medal  and  diploma ;  and,  thongh  this  ienot  mnch  of  a  distinction — ^remembfdng  how 
each  awards  were  made,  broadcast  to  all— it  is  some  satisfsotion  to  know  that  the 
Normal  school  has  never  yet  exhibited  its  works  without  receiring  the  highest  award 
offered  for  soch  works. 

As  the^ears  progress,  the  character  of  the  dnties  perfonned  by  me  for  the  State 
must  necessarily  change.  Thns,  during  the  first  two  years  of  my  engagements,  my 
efforts  were  almost  confined  to  visiting  the  different  cities  and  urgiDg  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  of  1870,  having  reference  to  the  adoption  of  industrial  drawing  in 
day  and  evening  schools.  As  the  different  localities  fell  into  line,  and  endeavored  to 
provide  this  instrnction,  the  need  of  teachers  was  felt,  and  then  came  the  task  of  or> 
ganizing,  in  a  very  modest  manner,  the  Normal  Art  School.  As  year  by  year  added 
new  classes  and  increased  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  studies,  the  school  has 
occupied  mnch  of  my  attention.  Now,  it  appears  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis,  re- 
quiring only  the  watchful  care  of  experience  to  keep  it  steadily  at  work,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  some  time  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  immediate  sources  of  improvement  in  drawing  for  the  day  schools. 

'  Bespectihlly  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

JamMory  1,  1877. 

No  report  by  the  State  Art  Director  appears  in  the  Forty-first  An- 
naal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  but  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
I^ormal  Art  ^School  discoss  the  purpose  and  progress  of  the  school  at 
some  length  and  with  evident  satisfaction.  Writing  at  the  close  of  1877 
they  anuonnce  that  the  school  completed  its  fourth  year  in  Jane,  1877. 
Having  stated  that  no  sach  comprehensive  instruction  in  industrial  art 
has  before  been  available  in  this  country,  and  enumerating  both  the 
number  of  pupils  that  have  attended  from  the  first  and  those  that  are 
now  in  attendance,  as  proof  that  the  public  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  school,  they  sum  up  this  part  of  their  report  as  foUows : 

Having  supplied  an  eTideut  public  need,  the  school  should  have  its  claims  to  sup- 
port by  the  State  recognized,  and  its  wants  provided  for.  As  stated  in  previous  re- 
ports, this  can  only  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  a  suitable  building,  in  which  the 
eeveral  classes  can  be  accommodated,  wiih  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  lighting 
and  study  as  only  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  can  secure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  subgect  of  industrial  edncation,  to  which 
elementary  drawing  is  but  the  introduction,  has  been  occupying  their 
thoughts,  and  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  state 
particularly  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  Art  School.  As  these  conclu- 
sions and  reflections  are  as  applicable  in  most  American  communities 
as  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  given  at  length.  The  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  <^  specialists  "  have  a  broad  significance  and  application,  and 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  . 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  the  time  has  come  whf n  it  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical measure  to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  State  by  means  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  the  board  would  urge  this  consideration  upon  the  attention  of 
the  general  court.  Perhaps  a  general  explanation  of  the  grounds  for  this  action,  and 
a  statement  of  the  practical  results  sought  for  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  will  here  be 
in  order. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  through  the  absence  of  general  information  on  the 
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subject,  to  keep  clearly  before  the  public  mind  the  tme  work  accompliBbed  in  this 
school,  the  tint  and  only  one  of  itn  kind  in  America. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  teachers  of  industrial  art  as  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing, even  if  indirectly,  the  deplorable  want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  industries  of  the 
8ute.  In  any  country  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  not  general,  and  no  sub- 
stitutes are  provided  in  the  form  of  technical  or  industrial  schools  and  institutions- 
poor  snbatitutes  though  they  may  be— the  industrial  skill  of  the  community  will  be 
nodeveloped. 

That  is  the  condition  to-day  of  many  industries  here ;  and  where  it  is  not  so,  the  ex- 
planation of  superiority  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  imported  skilled  labor 
has  taken  the  lead. 

TECHNIG4L  TRAINING  BCHOOL8  NXEDEI>. 

We  must  have  schools  of  art  and  science  in  every  city  and  town,  and  classes  in  the 
two  groups  of  subjects  in  every  village  in  the  State,  before  any  reasonable  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  influencing  most  favorably  our  varied  industries. 

WHY  THB8B  MUST  VORM  PART  OF  ▲  ST8T1EM  OF  PUBUO  EDUOATIOK. 

These  schools  and  classes  must  have  specially  trained  teachers,  and  such  teachera 
are  not  self-created.  They  have  always  been  the  fruit  of  public  effort  and  secured  at 
public  coet. 

The  modem  technical  university,  while  it  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  all  practical 
men,  makes  no  appeal  to  the  faith  or  superstition  of  wealthy  benefactors,  as  did  me- 
disval  institutions,  and  is  of  too  recent  origin  to  have  enlisted  the  patriotic  sympathy 
of  the  many  who  have  money  to  devote  to  educational  purposes. 

Universities  and  colleges  for  general  and  professional  education  have  practically 
monopolised  bequeste  and  donations,  and  left  industry  unprovided  for.  Tet  in  recent 
times  and  some  Buropean  countries,  not  only  wealthy  and  patriotic  men,  but  the  most 
far-seeing  governments  have  recognised  the  necessity  for  practical  eduoation  in  art 
and  science,  and  are  supplying  it  with  unsparing  hands. 

This  is  the  case  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  still  sealonsly  maintained.  We, 
in  this  country,  where  they  have  been  generally  abandoned,  are  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  production  of  riLilled  labor. 

THE    NORMAL   ART    SCHOOL   BUT  TIIB  FIONXKR  OF   INBU6TRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  need  of  this  country  for  such  industrial  education  is  immediate  and  sore,  and 
the  first  atop  towwds  seeuiing  it  is  the  establishment  of  normal  art  schools,  the  rem- 
edy which  has  been  tried  and  fonnd  suecessf  ul  elsewhere. 

We  have  to  recognise,  then,  that  this  school  exists  as  a  practical  remedy  for  a  very 
praetieal  defleiency  in  our  soheme  of  public  education,  which  causes  great  annual 
losses  to  soeiety  both  in  money  and  credit. 

The  nation  provides  a  pxofeesional  edncation  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors  only,  and 
leaves  other  professions  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  States,  though  sometimes  found 
to  be  large  eontributon  to  advanced  education,  prefer  to  leave  tiie  minority  of  such 
edaeation*!  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  organisations. 

But  this  matter  of  industrial  education  is  purely  an  economical  one,  by  which  every 
person  is  affected  as  completely  as  by  a  high  or  low  tariff;  yet  our  National  Govern- 
ment  has  not  moved  in  it,  and  as  yet  only  Massachusetts,  among  the  States,  has  recog- 
nised its  vital  importance  to  industrial  prosperity,  by  establishing  and  supporting 
an  indnstrial  art  school. 

Whether  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  work  in  educating  teachers  of  drawing  and 
deaigDing,  and  in  the  best  way,  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  the  circum- 
staneee  under  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the  material  available. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  experience  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  large  numbers 
who  sought  education  in  this  sohool  the  Dact  that  none  could  be  admitted  who  wished 
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for  inetmction  in  drawing  and  painting  merely  for  amnaement,  reoreationy  or  profee- 
eional  art- training,  and  that  the  State  undertook  to  train  and  educate  only  teacheiB 
for  indastrial  art. 

Many  scores  of  persons  have  been  thns  debarred  from  admission.  This  has  given 
rise  to  a  corions  misunderstanding,  which  ought  here  to  be  corrected.  The  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  this  condition  of  admission,  which  has  never  been  waived,  has  been 
that  the  school  was  not  adapted  to  educate  artists,  but  only  teachers  of  drawing,  and 
that  is  generally  the  burden  of  the  criticisms  on  its  scheme  of  education. 

The  radical  mistake  underlying  such  a  view  is  the  assumption  that  a  teacher  of  art 
need  not  be  an  artist. 

The  true  doctrine  about  this  matter  is,  that  the  State  does  not  propose  to  educate 
people  who  are  merely  to  become  artists,  as  the  term  is  popularly  understood;  but  it 
must  endeavor  to  make  artists  of  all  its  pupils  before  it  can  find  out  whether  they 
have  brains  and  calibre  enough  to  become  teachers  of  art ;  for  who  can  teach  a  sub- 
ject he  knows  not,  and  how  few  can  teach  well  even  subjects  they  know. 

The  State  offers  and  gives  here  a  four  years'  training  in  the  practice  of  art,  and  it 
will  take  no  less  time  to  discover  who  among  the  many  students  can  aspire  to  become 
true  teachers.  But  there  will  be  many  artists  made  here  for  every  teacher  worthy  of 
the  name;  and  the  students  and  public  should  realize  that  the  artists  produced  who 
are  not  teachers  will  be  the  fiAilures,  and  the  teachers  who  must  of  necessity  be  artists 
will  be  the  successes. 

Tet  it  is  sometimes  ignorantly  supposed  that  a  high  degree  of  practical  success  in 
art,  such  as  the  painting  of  a  good  picture  in  oil  or  water  color,  or  the  ii modelling  of  a 
good  bust,  statuette,  or  bass-relief,  is  not  attained  here,  because  only  teaching  exer- 
cises are  practiced.    That  is  a  delusion  which  should  be  exploded. 

WHAT  18  REQDI8ITB  TO  MAKB  AN  ART  MASTER. 

If  a  student  is  found  to  be  incapable  of  doing  what  a  professional  art  student,  por- 
trait, historical,  or  landscape  painter,  designer  of  sculpture,  or  dranghtaman  in  the 
constructive  arts  is  expected  to  do,  then  he  necessarily  falls  out  of  the  ranks  as  a 
prospective  art  master,  and  becomes  a  specialist  in  one  narrow  subject,  having  no 
place  here  and  no  right  to  be  here.  And  the  specialists  are  generally  the  weakest, 
tried  by  a  broad  standard.  Complete  knowledge  of  any  subject  requires  a  rounded 
knowledge  of  all  subjects  related  to  the  main  one.  And  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
times  have  been  the  greatest,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  all  branches  of  art  they  prac- 
ticed. 

When  the  school  has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  graduate  a  class  from  twelve 
to  twenty  every  year,  then  it  will  become  possible  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
normal  school  by  schools  of  art  and  science  all  over  the  State. 

The  most  hopeful  facts  in  this  year's  experience  are  the  decrease  in  the  average  age 
of  students  and  the  increase  of  their  attainments.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  among 
them  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  study  now,  and  are  supported  while  doing  so  by 
relatives  and  friends. 

A  great  majority  of  the  students  hitherto  have  been  compelled  to  work  daily  for 
support,  and  study  what  they  could  in  the  time  left — ^a  disadvantage  to  them  and  the 
school.  Moreover,  many  of  them  have  been  men  and  women  who  find  learning  new 
subjects  after  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed  no  easy  matter. 

As  year  by  year  the  average  age  of  the  student  becomes  less  and  less,  the  work  will 
be  better,  and  their  education  more  complete. 

The  standard  of  examination  in  the  classes  has  been  slightly  raised  this  year, 
though  several  of  the  students  have  distinguished  themselves  by  very  high  marks. 

Looking  back  at  the  year's  work,  now  it  is  over,  the  board  of  education  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  body  of  students  attending  the  school.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  have  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  merited  their  success. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  there  is,  at  present  or  prospectively,  em- 
ployment for  the  graduates  of  the  school.    We  have  to  provide  for  a  time,  that  is  not 
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Tnnote,  when  every  city,  town,  and  village  will  require  its  indodtrial  art  school  or 
dMsea,  Jadging  by  the  experience  of  other  riiannfactDring  conntries ;  and  it  is  to  the 
manifest  intereet  of  a  manofactDring  State  like  Maflsachasetta  that  SDch  schools  and 
t]tmUf  when  established  within  her  borders,  shall  be  provided  with  competent  teach- 
«n.  The  work  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  such  teachers^  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
onf  of  its  gradaates  will  ever  be  involnntarily  out  of  employment. 

Of  those  students  who  have  commenced  the  coarse  of  iDstmction  in  the  school,  and 
Uken  one  or  more  certificates,  the  following  is  a  record,  showing  to  what  extent  they 
sie  employed  even  before  gradnatioi^ : 

Tbtal  Dumber  of  students  holding  certificates 134 

or  these  there  are  employed  in  teaching 81 

ContinuiDg  their  studies  in  the  school 25 

Not  heard  from 28 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  twenty  eight  not  heard  from  are  utilizing  their  in- 
straction  and  taking  advantage  of  the  certificates  they  hold;  but  the  proportion  of 
those  known  to  be  already  employed,  or  still  studying— 106  out  of  134— is  sufficient 
CTidence  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  employment  of  all.    *    *    * 

A.A.MINER, 

GARDINER  0.  HUBBARD, 
CHAS.B.RICE, 

VUiiars. 
BosTOir,  Deoemher  27, 1877. 

In  the  Fortj'-third  Annaal  Report,  that  for  1878-'79,  made  Jannary, 
1880,  the  State  board  of  edacation  declare  that  "the  Normal  Art  School 
is  ^nccessfnlly  aceomplishiDg  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lihhed— the  preparation  of  teachers  of  art  Id  the  public  schools,"  and 
go  on  to  state  that  its  influence  upon  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
State  are  already  apparent,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  establishing  and 
supporting  it  has  been  fully  shown.  The  board  of  visitors  repeat  their 
approval  of  the  school : 

Eveiy  passing  year  adds  to  the  thoroughness  and  compactness  of  its  organization 
sad  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  its  skilled  and  faithful  corps  of  teachers,  led  by 
the  diitingnisbed  director  whose  marked  ability  has  already  been  so  fhUy  recognised. 

They  urge  upon  th«  legislature  increased  appropriations,  and  es^ 
pecially  the  provision  of  a  building  for  its  use. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  art  education  for  1879  is  a  lengthy 
paper,  with  an  appendix  of  fifty  pages,  containing  the  ftill  programme 
of  a  graded  course  of  drawing  for  public  schools.    It  begins  thus : 

The  report  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  board  of  education  concerning  the  prog- 
rMs  of  industrial  art  education  in  this  State  for  the  past  year  may  be  chiefly  and 
properly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  history,  object,  and  present  condition  of 
its  principal  source^  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

As  there  are  some  misconceptions  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  school,  whilst 
its  maintenance  and  success  are  more  than  ever  essential  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  industrial  art  in  the  State,  it  is  proposed  to  place  this  statement  before 
the  board  and  the  public,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  school  may  be  seen  in  Its 
tme  light. 

Then  follows  a  re  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  school,  already  suffi- 
ciently told  here  in  the  preceding  pages.    The  following,  upon  the  object 
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of  the  school  and  the  pablic  interest  in  indastrial  art  training,  is  both 
essential  to  the.complete  history  of  the  school  and  of  permanent  general 
interest: 

OBJECT  OF  THX  SCHOOL. 

Though  this  haa  been  frequently  and  fnlly  describedi  it  wiU  be  neoessary  to  repeat 
the  explanatioD  until  it  is  nnderstoud  by  the  public,  which  supports  the  sohooL 

The  primary  object  sought  by  the  school  is  to  educate  and  train  teachers  of  indus- 
trial drawing  so  that  the  law  c^  1870  may  be  complied  with. 

There  is  a  preyalent  notion  that  the  school  is  carried  on  to  train  designers  for  man- 
nflMtures  only ;  but  though  this  will  be  indirectly  the  inevitable  and  Anal  result  of 
the  education  given  in  the  schooli  it  is  not  the  first  or  only  aim. 

80  limited  a  purpose  as  that  was  found  to  cause  a  failure  in  those  schools  of  the  Old 
World  which  pursued  such  an  object  only,  and  the  surest  way  of  producing  designen 
was  discovered  to  be  by  educating  the  whole  people  in  the  elements  of  art  by  means 
of  trained  teachers,  who  should  scatter  this  Instruction  broadcast  over  the  land,  and 
thus  open  the  doors  of  success  in  art  and  skiUed  labor  to  every  intelligent  person.  That 
this  is  the  most  economical  way  to  secure  the  end  proposed,  and  bring  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  art  education  to  the  largest  number  of  the  population,  has  been 
demonstrated  both  by  the  actual  history  of  the  school  and  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  Every  student  passing  through  the  school,  or  even  through  part  of  its 
course,  will  influence,  when  employed,  many  thousands  of  persons  by  the  instruction 
he  gives  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  through  them  to  the  children.  It 
might  be  instanced  that  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools  at  Salem, 
Bridgewater,  Worcester,  Framtngham,  and  Westfleld  have  all  been  students  in  the 
Normal  Art  School.  By  their  education  in  it  every  pupil  in  those  normal  schools  has 
been  effected,  and  every  one  of  those  who  becomes  a  teacher  will  teach  drawing  as 
well  as  he  teaches  any  other  subject.  The  same  holds  good  in  such  important  ccnties 
of  manufactures  as  Lowell,  Worcester,  Fall  Biver,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  and  Springfield, 
and  ail  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  where  trained  teachers  from  the  Normal  Art  School 
are  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  the  public  sohoolsi  supervise  their  instmctioD 
in  the  schools,  and  conduct  the  free  evening  drawing  classes  for  mechanics. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  noted,  that,  of  nine  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School  itself,  seven  have  been  trained  in  it ;  and,  of  twenty  special  instructors 
employed  in  the  day  and  evening  sehools  in  Boston,  fifteen  have  been  educated  in  the 
school,  the  lemAining  five  having  been  appointed  bdbre  the  school  was  essablished, 
and  not  being  teachers  by  profession. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  other  manner  than  through  a  normal  art 
school  to  effect  so  wide  and  ever-increasing  an  infiuence  upon  public  education,  or  to 
do  it  so  eoonomically  to  the  State. 

WHAT  THB  SOHOOL  lUS  AUOUnT  ACOOMPUSHBD. 

This,  therefore,  should  be  considered  when  the  cost  of  the  school  to  the  State  is  be- 
ing discussed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  class-room 
in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  has  been  affected  by  the  work  of  the  school^ 
not  so  effectively  or  generaUy  as  will  be  the  case  more  and  more  every  year,  but  to 
an  appreciable  extent  even  now.  Many  important  semi  public  schools,  ooU^ges,  and 
institutions  of  Massachusetts,  such  as  the  Boston  Fine- Art  Museum  School,  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  WeUesley  College,  and  Bolyoke  Seminary,  have  now  in  their 
employment  teachers  of  drawing  trained  in  the  Normal  Art  School ;  and  these  insti- 
tutions would  have  found  it  dii&cult  to  obtain  such  competent  teachers  if  the  school 
had  never  existed. 

This,  then,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school ;  and  from  it  there  has  been  no  deviation. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  make  accomplished  specialists  in  the  practice  of  any  one 
branch  of  art,  which  is  the  proper  aim  of  private  schools  and  tuition,  but  to  give  such 
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a  fboTongh  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  IndiiBtrial  art  education  as  can  b» 
most  raceeaafolly  need  in  pnblio  employment ;  and  this  gnaranteea  to  the  State— the 
loaree  from  which  the  education  is  deriTed— a  retnm  for  ite  outlay  of  public  money. 
The  school  will  incidentally  produce  both  desiipiers  and  artists ;  bnt  its  success  must 
be  measured  by  its  product  of  good  teachers. 

This  is  what  the  school  was  established  for;  and  if  it  has,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  its  short  existence^  done  the  work  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  it  has  sncceedod ;. 
aiid,ifnot»it  has  failed. 

That  is  the  only  standard  by  which  it  can  be  frdrly  Judged,  and  the  evidence  oi^ 
this  point  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

If  the  results  already  secured  have  enabled  us  to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning  at 
the  Tery  foundation  of  industrial  art  education,  it  may  be  safely  promised  that,  as- 
progress  is  made  in  it  and  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  required,  the  school 
will  be  able,  through  the  attainments  of  its  older  and  graduated  pupils,  to  minister 
to  tliis  need  also. 

Higher  technical  instruction  will  be  required  as  schools  of  art  and  science  are  es- 
tablished—as  they  undoubtedly  will  he— special  schools,  in  which  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  art  to  industry  is  taught ;  and  the  studio  and  class-room  are  mere  ante-ro<»n» 
of  the  workshop. 

The  graduates  of  the  school—those  who  have  spent  four  years  under  instruction, 
attained  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill  and  a  rounded  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
indostiial  art,  and  who  have  matured  and  tested  these  qualifications  in  the  laboratory 
of  actual  experience  in  teaching,  organizing,  and  testing' classes  they  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  become  principals  of  such  special  schools ;  and  we  may  expect  here  aa 
elsewhere  that  every  city  will  eyentually  make  a  school  of  art  and  science  the  oentr» 
of  its  system  of  industrial  art  education. 

TBACBXRS  MUST  BB  TBAINXD  BT  THE  STATE. 

Without  the  trained  teachers  for  such  institutions  it  would  be  impossible  to  cany^ 
them  on;  and  it  ought  to  be  leoogniced  as  the  experienoe  of  the  whole  world,  thai 
private  enterprise  has  never  established  normal  art  schools  to  provide  them. 

Ko  private  or  individual  interests  are  concerned  in  general  education  sufficient  to- 
iodnos  people  to  make  an  outlay  of  their  means  or  an  investment  of  their  capital  ift 
it  ss  a  privftte  enterprise  by  educating  teachers ;  so,  unless  this  provision  for  a  publie^ 
iiaessrity  baa  been  made  by  the  State,  it  has  never  been  made  at  all ;  which  was  our 
experience  in  Massachusetts  until  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established. 

Other  reanlta  from  the  leavening  influence  of  the  school  are  arising  on  all  sides. 

AsBoei*tions  for  the  enoouragement  of  art  study  and  the  practice  of  branches  of 
art  faidnstry  have  been  organised  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  and  »re  on  the  in. 
erease.  The  whole  aal^ect  of  indnstriftl  art  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
penons  who  are  interested  in  it  from  its  economic  as  well  as  social  aspect,  but  who* 
eoald  see  little  prospect  of  improvement  until  the  general  diifuslon  of  sound  prin- 
eiples  of  taste  among  the  people  by  means  of  drawing  opened  the  way  to  improve-^ 
nent 

It  is  true  that  the  ilnt  steps  only  have  been  taken  in  this  march  forward ;  but  !& 
s?«y  Jonmey  the  fliat  steps  are  as  necessary  to  progress  as  the  last. 

Thars  are  three  agenoies  by  which  the  art  education  of  a  whole  people  can  be- 
efficiently  and  economically  secured :  first,  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
Ue  schools;  secondly,  by  providing,  through  a  normal  art  school,  the  teachers  who^ 
can  bring  this  about;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of  fine  and 
iodnstrial  art,  open  to  the  public  on  terms  which  are  non-exclusive. 

All  of  these  three  agencies  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
sU  that  is  now  required  to  reap  from  them  all  the  advantages  they  are  able  to  oonfer 
ity  that  the  work  begun  shall  be  patiently  continued  until  the  results  anticipated  shall 
he  aceompliahed. 
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THK  PUBUC  DBK AND  FOB  IVDUBTRIAL  ART  SDUCATION. 

It  was  at  first  thonxht  that  there  was  Dot  a  saffioient  demand  for  instmction  in 
drawing  to  make  the  provision  of  a  normal  school  by  public  action  necessary  and  jus- 
tifiable ;  yet  no  one  ever  sngf^ested  the  means  by  which  the  law  of  1870  could  be  car- 
ried ont  in  any  other  way.  So»  at  its  first  establishment,  accommodation  for  35 
«tadents  only  was  provided  in  the  school ;  yet  107  students  entered  at  the  first  exam- 
ination for  admission,  and  they  had  to  be  tanght  in  three  sections,  and  receive  only 
A  third  of  the  time  they  should  have  had  for  instruction. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1873  no  less  a  number  than  1,543  pupils  have  been 
taught,  averaging  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence  an  annual  studentship  of  290. 

These  students  have  stayed  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the  school,  varying  from 
less  than  one  year  to  six  years,  according  to  their  means  of  support  during  study,  oi 
their  opportunities  of  employment,  which  have  in  many  cases  taken  them  from  the 
school  before  completing  even  the  first  of  the  four  groups  of  study  into  which  the 
whole  coarse  of  four  years'  work  is  divided.  But  already  the  school  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools;  and  youths  of 
both  sexes  are  now  in  their  third  or  fourth  years  of  study  at  the  school,  who  were 
well  prepared  to  enter  it  through  previous  instruction  in  the  public  sohools,  and  their 
progress  and  attainments  aie  in  every  way  remarkable. 

Familiar  with  the  European  normal  art  schools,  I  know  of  none  in  which  a  more 
thorough  education  is  given,  or  which  has  a  body  of  students  of  greater  pi  omipe.  And 
this  opinion  has  been  supported  by  every  competent  educator  who  has  examined  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

FOREIGN  TEBTlMOirr  TO  THE  EXCELUENCE  OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

The  French  Imperial  Commission,  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1^6  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  subject  of  education  as  there  dia. 
played,  after  a  most  scrutinizing  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  reported  officially  that: 

''As  soon  as  the  Normal  Art  School  shall  hare  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  we  oan  predict 
to  the  industrial  art  of  Massachusetts  new  increase  and  a  brilliant  fhtnre.'' 

This  report  was  made  on  the  evidence  of  work  produced  in  it  when  only  three  years 
•old ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  immeasnrably  improved. 

In  a  valuable  article  nxion  the  art  institutions  of  the  United  States,  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly  for  Mareh,  1679,  the  following  testimony  is  borne  to  the  inflnenee 
«nd  success  of  the  Normal  Art  School : 

*'The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  while  devoted  chiefly  to  the  advancement 
of  industrial  art,  has  also,  by  its  example,  greatly  assisted  the  growth  of  art  feeling  in 
the  popular  mind.  *  *  *  It  may  be  conceded,  then,  that  the  founding  of  the  Maes- 
achusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  not  only  a  strong  indication  of  a  growing  demand, 
but  that  it  has  also  been  a  very  powerfhl  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in 
the  United  States." 

I  introduce  this  independent  and  expert  testimony — ^in  the  first  case  that  of  the 
•chosen  represent'atives  of  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  second, 
firom  a  review  which  has  identified  itself  with  the  art  progress  of  America— to  show 
that,  however  little  the  school  and  its  work  is  sometimes  understood  and  much  mis- 
represented, yet  in  the  minds  of  competent  Judges  there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
one  of  commendation,  concerning  it. 

PUBUC  APPROVAL  OF  TUB  SCHOOL. 

Its  appreciation  also  by  the  public  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  its  course  ot 
study  has  been  displayed  at  every  important  exhibition  since  its  establishment^  and 
never  yet  so  exhibited  without  receiving  the  highest  distinction  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  it.  Perhaps  the  most  important  testimony  borne  to  the  work  and  works  of  the 
eohool  has  been  that  of  the  International  Jury  on  education,  at  the  Centennial  Kxliir 
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bit  ion  at  Pbiiadelpbia  in  1876.    In  awaiding  a  medal  and  diploma  to  the  school,  the 
jQdges  give  the  following  reasons : 

"  For  the  extent,  beanty,  and  value  of  the  exhibit,  and  for  the  very  important  work 
the  school  has  done  and  is  doing  in  behalf  of  arc  education/' 

Such  references  and  explanations  as  these  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary,  aud 
perhaps  also  in  questionable  taste,  were  it  not  for  the  very  exceptional  circumstances 
in  wbicb  the  school  is  placed.  It  is  actoally  the  only  State  normal  art  school  in 
America;  so  there  is  nolhiug  of  a  similar  character  here  to  compare  it  with  or  judge 
it  by,  and  exceedingly  few  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  anything 
aboat  it,  or  experience  to  qualify  them  to  Judge. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  people,  in  their  absence  of  knowledge  or  mis- 
DDdentanding  of  its  origin  and  alms,  should  l>e  sometimes  misled,  even  with  the  best 
of  motives,  to  underrate  its  importance  or  interfere  with  its  usefulness. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  201  students  who  have  taken  one  or  more 
certificates,   and  of  these  1G3  are  either  employed  in  teaching  drawing  or  remain 
still  in  the  school,  increasing  their  qualifications  to  do  so,  as  the  following  table 
shows : 
Total  number  of  students  holding  certificates 201 

Of  these  there  are  employed  in  teaching  drawing 113 

Cootinning  their  studies  in  the  school 50 

Employed  as  designers,  dranghtemen,  &o 9 

Xot  heard  from 29 

lu  addition  to  these  known  cases,  a  large  proportion  are  employed  in  teaching  draw- 
ing who  do  not  make  it  their  principal  occupation,  and  who  have  not  taken  a  certifi- 
cate. 

Thus,  Mr.  Bidler,  principal  of  the  Kingston  High  School,  has,  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  Art  School  as  a  student,  originated  a  plan  of  instruction  for  hib 
school,  which  he  himself  carries  out,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  it.  This  is  a  type  of 
maoy  cases  in  which  the  school  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  demand  arising  for  elementary  instruction  in  art  and  science, 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Tonld  hardly  have  been  considered  possible  ten  years  ago.  The  education  of  all 
elaises  is  now  considered  deficient  without  such  instruction,  and  it  is  those  branches 
of  a  naeful  education  which  have  most  practically  assisted  to  make  other  nations 
veaUhy  and  powerful.  The  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  happily  now  set  in  amongst 
OS  will  increase  the  demand  for  education  in  art  and  science,  for  the  great  need  of  this 
conntry  is  skilled  and  productive  labor,  and  that  is  an  impossibility  without  the  skill 
&nd  taste  which  art  and  science  by  education  alone  can  give. 

The  reports  relating  to  the  j!7ormaI  Art  School,  which  are  included 
in  tiie  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1880,  are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the 
transfer  of  the  school  to  the  <^  Deacon  House." 

The  visitors  speak  as  follows  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  school,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  better  than  during  the  past 
year.  The  ability  of  the  teachers  and  their  general  fidelity  in  the  class-room.  Joined 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  the  pupils,  have  brought  forth  very  satisfactory 
nsnlts.  Showing  marked  improvement  over  former  years,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
'i  prophecy  of  still  better  results  in  the  years  to  come.  In  respect  to  appliances  in 
^kt,  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  generally,  the  school  has  greatly  increased 
>ts  facilities  over  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  while  surrounding  itself  with  an  ap- 
propriate atmosphere  and  enriching  itself  with  appropriate  traditions.  Such  treas- 
ures, vimble  and  invisible,  necessarily  wanting  to  a  new  institution,  since  they  are 
garnered  only  by  time,  are  slowly  but  surely  enriching  the  school. 
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As  the  oorrent  year  opens,  the  namber  of  teachers  under  the  director,  who  rank  to- 
gether and  receiye  suhstaatially  eqnal  salaries,  according  to  the  time  they  labor,  are 
five,  namely :  Misses  Carter  and  Hoyt,  and  Messrs.  Brig^,  Fnchs,  and  Bartlett.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  employed  three  others,  namely :  Messrs.  Patten,  Brackett, 
and  Yonnoh,  besides  the  cnrator  and  financial  officer,  Mr.  Meek.  All  of  these,  it  is 
believed,  are  faithful  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  director's  report  is  also  largely  occupied  with  an  accoant  of  the 
selection  of,  and  removal  to,  the  new  building ;  he  also  discusses  indus- 
trial art  education  at  some  length. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  188a-'81, 
published  in  1882,  contains  no  reference  to  the  Normal  Art  School  in 
the  report  proper  of  the  board.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  school  is  largely  occapied  with  details  relating  to  occupancy  of  the 
new  building,  and  with  explanations  as  to  the  reasons  for  discontinuing 
the  evening  class. 

The  following  sentence  in  the  report  is  significant,  in  view  of  subse- 
quent events : 

There  had  been  some  things  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  which  made  certain  changes 
in  its  personnel  highly  desirable.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  some  changes  were 
made ;  others  arose  volantarily. 

Then  follow  details  with  reference  to  the  work  of  industrial  teachers. 
The  report  closes  as  follows : 

The  duties  of  the  principal  and  of  the  other  teachers— Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Patten,  and 
Miss  Hoyt— remain  unchanged.  The  various  subordinate  instructors  and  employ^  are 
working  harmoniously  together,  and,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them,  securing  good  feel- 
ing throughout  the  school. 

A.  A.  MIN£R, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 
ABBY  W.  MAY, 

ViHian, 
Boston,  Veoemher  1, 1881. 

The  report*  of  the  State  art  director  for  the  year  1881  treats,  in  turn, 
of  the  various  interests  confided  to  his  charge : 

The  reports  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  board  for  the  years  1879  and 
1880  were  of  such  length  and  comprehensiveness  of  detail  and  general  scope  that  I 
feel  so  fhll  a  report  of  this  year's  work  is,  under  the  circumstances,  not  expected^ 
though  the  development  of  this  branch  of  public  school  education  has  not  dimin- 
ished, either  in  its  results  or  in  the  interest  felt  by  the  public. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  director  which  refers 
to  the  Formal  Art  School.  The  passages  of  his  report  which  relate  to 
work  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  free  evening  drawing  classes, 
will  appear  in  their  proper  connections. 

The  conclusion  of  the  school  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  1881,  terminated  also  the  first 
year's  occupancy  of  the  Deacon  House  as  a  Normal  Art  School,  and  enables  me  to 

"Annual  Beport  on  Industrial  Art  Education  for  the  year  1881,  by  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  included  in  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  1880-^1.    See  pages  243-S&3. 
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TMord  the  resatts  of  tTanafeniiig  the  stadents  to  inoreaaed  and  more  oommodiooB 
pzemiflea  than  have  been  oconpied  in  preTiona  yean. 

The  object  which  the  legialatnre,  by  its  reeolve  of  April  13,  1860,  aonght  to  Beonre 
for  the  flchooly  by  its  remoTal  from  28  Sohool  stieet,  was,  to  nae  the  worda  of  the  le- 
•olve,  that  **9aiid  aeoommodation  to  he  in  a  kwUding  or  part  of  a  ImUding  whiek,  wUk  ike 
entrance  or  entrances  to  U,  ekall  be  under  the  exdueive  control  of  iJie  offioere  of  the  echool;'' 
and  thia  condition  waa  intended  to  remedy  aerione  and  proved  inconyeniencea  in  the 
past  ezperienoe  of  the  achool,  arising  from  the  absence  of  such  control. 

ADYAKTA0B8  OF  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

A  year's  experience  at  the  Deacon  House,  in  an  isolated  building  exolnsively  con* 
trolled  by  the  officers  of  the  achool,  proved  how  important  the  condition  waa  to  in- 
sore  sacceeafnl  adminiatration,  and  the  comibrt  and  convenience  of  the  students.  The 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  produced  by  the  students  waa 
noticed  by  me  in  my  report  for  1880,  when  we  bad  been  in  the  premises  only  three 
months  of  the  school  year ;  but  it  was  only  when  that  year  terminated  in  June,  1881, 
that  the  nature  of  this  change  could  be  fully  estimated. 

The  exercises  in  time-work  wrought  at  the  yearly  examinations,  and  the  finished 
drawings,  paintings,  modellings,  and  designs  presented  as  diploma  or  certificate 
works  produced  during  the  year,  entirely  surpassed  anything  ever  before  produced 
in  the  school,  and  might  be  deacribed  as  a  transformation  from  twilight  to  daylight. 
The  additional  space  and  improved  lighting,  the  convenience  and  personal  comfort 
of  both  studenta  and  teachers,  with  the  improvement  in  spirits  which  resulted,  had 
borne  fruits  in  the  studies,  and  amply  justified  the  removal  of  the  school. 

SCHOOL  WORK  SHOWN  AT  THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR. 

In  this  connection  I  might  refer  to  the  exhibition  of  the  complete  course  of  studies 
»  porsned  in  the  four  classes,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  was  made  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  Boston  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1881.  One  large  room 
was  nearly  filled  by  the  works  of  the  four  classes,  representing  In  order  the  four 
years  of  graded  study.  Part  of  this  room  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  indus- 
trial art  work  of  the  public  schools  in  New  Bedford.  These  two  exhibits,  which 
together  filled  the  room,  were  the  most  remarkable  display  of  pupils'  work  in  these 
biinehea  that  I  have  ever  seen  here  or  elsewhere,  and  I  speak  with  considerable  per* 
aonal  knowledge  and  obaervation  of  similar  displays  in  thia  country  and  in  Europe. 
This  result  ia  suggestive  of  the  practical  conaeqnences  which  follow  in  the  path  of 
•yitematic  atndy,  aa  well  as  the  capacity  of  our  race  (sometimes  doubted  in  the  past 
by  some,  never  by  me)  for  success  in  art. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  faithf nl  and  continuous  labors  of  teachers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  art  school  froiu  its  establishment,  this  result,  so  far  as  the  school  is 
eonoemed,  ought  to  be  recorded  and  acknowledged  by  myself,  under  whose  direction 
they  have  worked,  and  who  alone  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  intimately 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  school  and  its  students  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  their  engagements  as  instructors.  This  duty  I  gratefully  perform ;  the  more 
willingly  because  two  of  these  instructors,  Miss  M.  E.  Carter  and  Mr.  William  Briggs, 
ttmei  tiieir  connection  with  the  school  at  midsummer  last,  the  first  after  eight  and 
the  aecond  after  s^ven  years  teaching  in  it. 

Mr.  R.  W.  VoDuoh,  a  student  of  the  school,  and  more  recently  an  assistant  teacher 
in  it,  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  art  abroad ;  and  Miss 
Dora  M.  Norton  also  resigned  to  accept  a  better  appointment  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
School  of  Art.  Thus,  of  the  nine  teachers  employed  up  to  July,  1881,  four  ceased  their 
cofinection  with  the  sohool  at  that  time. 

By  ehangea  of  duties  and  the  increased  employment  of  some  teachers,  only  two  new 
teichers  were  engaged  in  the  places  of  those  who  left--Miss  M.  A.  Bailey  and  Mr.  A. 
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H.  HnnaeU  (Mr.  C.  H.  Carter  being  employed  for  one  exercise  per  week  only) ;  and  I 
cannot  more  completely  ehow  my  good  feeling  towards  them  as  late  stndentB  and 
present  teachers  of  the  school  than  by  wishing  for  them  sneoess  as  thorough  and  dis- 
tingaished  as  that  which  has  been  won  for  the  school  and  themselves  by  their  prede- 
cessors, when  equal  application  and  experience  shall  have  been  displayed  and  acquired 
by  them  in  their  new  opportunities  and  engagements. 

The  attendance  of  the  year  1881-^88,  as  oompaxed  with  the  last  year,  1860-^,  is  as 
follows: 


Knmber  of  stadento. 


1M0-*81. 


1881-'82. 


A,  first  yeer.... 

B,  second  year., 

C,  third  year ... 

D,  fonrtn  year. . 
EveniikK  oum  . , 

Total 


130 
56 
9 
16 


7$ 
58 
6 
12 


72  I  A^boliabed. 


152 


This  shows  a  serious  decrease  in  numbers,  but  some  new  students  may  enter  for  the 
second  term  and  make  the  contrast  less  striking,  though  the  abolition  of  the  evening 
class  must  necessarily  reduce  the  total  number  of  students  for  the  present  year  aa 
compared  with  the  last. 

THK  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  which  its 
affairs  were  brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and  when  its  pur- 
poses and  its  management  were  the  subjects  of  acrimonious  discussion 
and,  subsequently,  of  legislative  inquiry. 

This  unfortunate  episode  can  hardly  be  ignored,  since  it  forms  apart 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  State. 

Such  account  of  it  as  is  given  in  Appendix  D  of  this  volume,  is 
largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  that  portion  of  a  subsequent  message  by  the  Governor 
which  relates  to  the  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  report  of 
the  legislative  committee  was  a  full  vindication  of  the  value,  purposes, 
and  results  of  the  school. 

In  view  of  this  verdict  the  friends  of  the  school  and  of  the  methods  of 
education  which  it  embodies,  and  to  propagate  which  it  was  established* 
have  good  reason  for  gratification  that,  under  this  searching  investiga- 
tion, these  purposes  and  methods  were  so  thoroughly  justified. 

Whatever  may  be  the  after  history  of  the  school,  the  brilliancy  of 
its  first  decade  and  the  value  of  its  work,  not  only  to  Massachusetts  but 
to  the  whole  country,  can  never  be  ignored  or  forgotten*  The  history 
of  these  teji  years  will  form  a  lasting  monument  alike  to  the  genius 
of  Walter  Smith  and  to  the  far-reaching  foresight  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  authorities  and  legislators  in  1872  and  1873. 

As  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  volume,  Professor  Smith's  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  systems  of  the  State,  and  of  the  city  of  Boston^ 
came  to  an  end.     After  a  long  struggle  and  many  futile  attempts,  the  op- 
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ponents  of  Professor  Smitb^  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  city  schools^ 
finally  sacceeded  in  outvoting  his  friends  in  committee ;  sabseqnently 
similar  influences  prevailed  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  on 
Jaly  6, 1882,  his  duties  as  State  Art  Director  and  as  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  Art  School  also  closed. 

ADDENDA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1882,  published  in  the  Forty -sixth  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
aDDOonces  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Smith,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  principal,  as  follows : 

At  the  openiog  of  the  year  1882-'83  some  changes  weie  made  in  the  corps  of  in* 
Btrncton.  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  connection  with  the  school  as  principal  was  tenni- 
nsted  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  principal- 
ship  were  devolved  on  Mr.  Otto  Fnchs,  as  acting  principaL  His  high  attainments- 
sod  long  experience  in  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  as  a  teacher,  and  his  many 
yesrs  of  professional  service  in  one  of  oar  largest  steamship-building  houses,  as  naval 
constructor,  as  well  as  his  long  connection  with  the  school,  enable  him  to  discharge 
those  responsibilities  with  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  and  a  young  man  of  fine  promise,. 
vu  made  teacher  of  class  D  in  place  of  Mr.  Patten,  above  mentioned.  He  also  con- 
tinues his  duties  as  teacher  of  perspective  and  anatomy  in  class  B.  In  the  work 
of  these  several  departments  he  is  fully  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  Visitors. 
This  added  duty  made  necessary  his  resignation  of  the  curatorship,  which  he  had 
administered  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  order  and  efficiency  of  the  school, 
so  far  as  this  was  dependent  upon  that  office.  Miss  Emma  F.  Locke,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  in  18B0,  was  called  to  the  curatorship^  and  is  discharging  the  duties  to 
entire  acceptance. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  remaining  teachers  of  the  school  are  substantially  un> 
cbsoged.  Miss  R.  L.  Hoyt  continues  in  charge  of  the  water-color  department,  con- 
dactiug  it  with  her  long-recognized  ability  and  success.  In  the  department  of  oil- 
psinting  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  is  exhibiting  much  x>ower  and  tact,  and  is  proving  a. 
Teiy  satisfactory  teacher.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brackett  is  administering  his  department 
with  entire  fiuthfulness,  and  his  success  is  fully  recognized.  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  in  the  country  in  his  specialties,  continues  to  do- 
B  master's  work.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter  delivers  normal  lectures  both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  normal  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  visits  and  assists  the  teachers  in  drawing,  by  lectures  and  otherwise,, 
in  such  portions  of  the  State  as  may  demand  his  services. 

The  absence  of  any  words  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Smith,  and  the  report  of  the  lectures  and  visits  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed  normal  lectarer  in  varions  parts  of  the  State,  are  saggestive  ^ 
bat,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  reports  made  by  this  committee  in  former 
years,  the  following  statement  is  the  most  surprising : 

In  respect  to  the  interest  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,, 
the  report  (of  the  Yisitor)  shows  that  there  remains  much  to  be  desired.  The  subject 
i»  novel  to  them.  The  methods  of  work,  how  to  hegin  and  how  to  go  on,  are  little- 
ondsntood. 

The  volume  does  not  include  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  nor  that  of  the  person  to  whom,  as  it  seems,  some  of 
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the  duties  formerly  devolTing  upon  the  State  director  of  art  education 
have  been  assigned. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  vintors  briefly  refers  to  the  fact  of  having 
xeceived  such  reports. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Jcme  30, 1882, 
is  given  as  171 :  ladies,  139 }  gentlemen,  32.  There  were  1  graduate  and 
-55  to  whom  certificates  were  awarded,  as  follows :  Certificates  A :  ladies, 
20;  gentlemen,  6;  total,  26.  Certificates  B:  ladies,  12;  gentlemen,  5; 
total,  17.  Certificates  C :  ladies,  1 ;  gentlemen,  5 ;  total,  6.  Certificates 
D :  ladies,  3 ;  gentlemen,  3 ;  total,  6.  Total :  ladies,  36 ;  gentlemen,  19 ; 
total,  55. 

The  board  of  visitors  of  the  l^ormal  Art  School  comprised  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education :  A.  A.  Miner,  Charles 
B.  Bice,  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Abby  W.  May,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  F.  A. 
Walker. 

NEW  ORGA27IZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  somewhat  changed.  All  the  teach- 
ers were  placed  on  an  equality,  and  one  was  named  as  acting  principal, 
the  intention  apparently  being  to  more  completely  subordinate  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  to  the  will  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

This,  under  a  new  organization,  and  when  fully  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  instructors  and  pupils,  is  merely  to  make  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  practically  head  master  of  the  school,  and,  if  the  teach- 
ers accept  their  positions  with  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  may  prove 
advisable ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  matter  to  attempt  to  degrade  the 
founder  of  the  school  after  several  years'  unquestioned  headship. 

This  is  what,  as  appears  from  the  legislative  inquiry  and  from  the  offi- 
cial reports,  was  practically  attempted  in  the  case  of  Professor  Smith. 
That  he  resented  such  treatment  seems  neither  strange  or  discreditable. 
If  he  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  borne  it  with  submission,  he 
i;rould  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  the  work  he  was  called  finom  England 
to  do,  and  which  with  wonderful  success  he  accomplished. 

THE  NEW  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  who  was  under  the  new  regime  made  principal  of 
the  school,  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  school 
from  the  first,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  system  and  methods  of  Walter  Smith.  He  now  enters 
•on  his  duties  with  the  great  additional  advantage  that  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  sustain  and  de- 
velop the  school  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  below  the  high  standard  set 
by  Walter  Smith. 

The  school  was  so  well  established,  its  work  so  classified,  and  its 
methods  so  well  settled,  that  it  would  seem  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  keep  up  its  usefulness  and  its  standard.  It  ought  not  to  be,  in  this 
«chooU  in  the  hands  of  his  trained  pupils,  that  Walter  Smith's  absence 
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should  be  most  missed.  It  will  be  marvellous  if  within  a  short  time  the 
loss  of  his  strong  personality,  his  contagious  enthusiasm,  his  inborn 
leadership,  is  not  felt  disastrously  throughout  the  pablic  schools  of 
Boston,  and  those  of  the  State.  By  this  sudden  removal  of  a  recog- 
nized leader,  to  whom  all  questions  had  been  referred  as  they  arose, 
whose  decisions  were  both  final  and  satisfactory,  and  who  coul4  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  despite  the 
competing  claims  of  publishers  of  easy  methods  for  teaching  drawing, 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  fear  lest  the  comprehensive  plan,  em- 
bracing all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  which  he  had  organized  and 
gaided,  aa  the  official  head,  should  suffer  serious  injury.  In  the  uncer- 
tain action  of  numerous  and  widely  separated  educational  officials  and 
teachers,  anprepared  for  such  emergencies,  and  each  liable  to  be  biased 
by  personal  tendencies  when  deprived  of  accustomed  anthorative  sup- 
port, there  are  many  causes  of  deterioration,  and  Massachusetts  will 
be  fortunate  indeed  if  her  schools  and  her  industries  do  not  suffer. 

It  seems  pitiful  that  any  causes  could  have  thwarted  so  promising  an 
nndertaking  as  was  inaugurated  when  Walter  Smith  was  induced  to 
come  to  Boston. 

BISTORT  JUDGES  BY  RESULTS. 

History  will  not  look  too  closely  into  personal  quarrels,  but  will  sum  up 
results,  and,  measuring  the  power  of  this  man  by  the  wonderful  results 
of  his  few  years'  work,  will  marvel  at  the  alleged  motives  that  led  to 
such  a  sudden  ending.  It  has  never  been  a  boast  of  the  good  people 
of  Northampton  that  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards  was  driven  from  his 
palpit  there,  nor  will  the  posterity  of  those  persons  who  have  been, 
from  divers  causes,  active  in  effecting  the  removal  of  Walter  Smith  from 
bis  several  city  and  State  offices  be  any  more  apt  to  regard  that  act  as 
an  evidence  of  ancestral  wisdom  or  virtue. 

Fortunately  for  the.  country,  the  movement  so  largely  inspired  and 
set  in  motion  by  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith,  and  so  vitalized  by  the 
wonderful  personality  of  the  man,  is  too  widely  distributed  and  too  well 
established  to  be  overthrown.  Its  development  may  be  retarded  and 
restricted,  but  it  cannot  now  be  wholly  destroyed;  the  most  probable 
result  will  be  that  Massachusetts  will  lose  the  leadership  which,  through 
Walter  Smith  and  his  far-sighted  supporters,  she  easily  took  and  might 
else  have  long  retained. 

TUR  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

When  the  Deacon  House  was  taken  for  the  school  in  1880,  it  was  leased 
for  three  years.  The  legislature  at  the  last  session  authorized  the  reten- 
tion of  the  same  premises  for  an  additional  three  years  from  the  summer 
of  1883,  and  also  granted  a  lot  of  land  for  an  art  school  building,  pro- 
vided the  building  shall  be  begun  within  three  years.  The  friends  of 
the  school  hope  through  private  liberality  or  ftiture  legislative  appro- 
priations, to  obtain  the  funds  needed  to  erect  a  suitable- building. 
S.  Ex.  200 13 
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ATTKHDANGB. 

During  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1881,  there  was  an  attendance  of  221 : 
ladies,  178;  gentlemen,  43.  Daring  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1882,  there 
were  171  papils:  ladies,  138;  gentlemen,  33.  Daring  the  year  ending 
June  30, 18S3,  there  have  been  in  attendance  143  papils:  ladies,  101; 
gentlemen,  42. 

A  total  of  1,208  papils  have  attended  the  school  from  its  opening  down 
to  January,  1883.  Of  these  18  have  graduated  with  diploma  for  fiill 
course,  and  297  have  obtained  one  or  more  full  certificates. 

PRIZES  TAKEN  BY  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  some  of  the  statements  of  Professor  Smith,  to  be  found  among 
the  extracts  previously  given,  he  states  with  pardonable  pride  that  the 
normal  art  school  has  never  shown  its  work  at  any  public  contest  without 
receiving  the  award  of  the  highest  prize  given.  The  award  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  the  others  given,  have  been  previously  noted.  The  last 
received  was  firom  the  fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  by  whom  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  in  1880. 

NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  OFFICLAD9  FOR  1883-'84. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1882-^83  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  having  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  as  principal  of  the  art  schools  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  of  Baltimore,  resigned  his  position  as  acting  principal  of  the 
normal  art  school.  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  long  connected  with  the 
school  as  a  teacher,  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

The  circular  of  the  school  for  the  eleventh  year,  1883-'84,  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  teachers : 

Board  of  Visitors,  Normal  Art  School :  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  d.  d.,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Miss  Abby  W.  May,  General  F.  A.  Walker. 

Faculty  and  officers  of  the  school :  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  principal. 

Instrnctors :  A.  K.  Cross,  geometry  and  instrumental  drawing,  clasnes  A  and  C ; 
W.  F.  Merrill,  freehand,  light  and  shade  drawing,  class  A ;  W.  F.  Brackett,  architect- 
ure and  perspective,  classes  A  and  C ;  CM.  Carter,  a.  m.,  Massachusetts,  normal 
instniction,  class  A;  A.  H.  MunseU,  A.  M.,  Massachusetts,  sculpture  and  advanced 
perspective,  classes  B  and  £ ;  Miss  B.  L.  Hoyt,  painting  in  water  color,  class  B ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Bailey,  painting  in  oil,  class  B. 

Miss  M.  T.  Jones,  curator. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NOR- 
MAL ART  SCHOOL 

I.  MASSACHUSETTS  ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.        ^ 

This  interesting  association  of  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School  furnishes  at  once  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  professors  and  instructors  in  that  school  have  in^ired  their  pupils, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  voluntary  cooperation  among 
those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  studies  and  seeking  the  same  ends. 
From  a  communication  received  from  Benjamim  W.  Putnam,  esq.,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  association, 
the  following  statement  of  its  origin  and  purpose  is  compiled.  The  idea 
of  a  mutual  association  of  art  teachers  originated,  it  appears,  prior  to 
the  establishment  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  Kormal  Art  School,  at 
a  meeting  of  art  teachers  called  by  Professor  Smith,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Horticultural  Hall,  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  drawing  classes 
of  the  State,  held  in  May,  1873. 

The  organization  of  the  association,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  election  of  officers,  was  efiected  in  May,  1874,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  school  year  of  th^  Iformal  Art  School,  by  the  members  of 
that  first  class,  the  object  being  the  general  advancement  of  art  educa- 
tion in  America  and  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members. 

The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  students 
who  had  performed  in  an  acceptable  manner  one-half  the  work  of  the 
first  year  (class  A)  were  eligible  to  membership,  also  all  teachers  of  the 
iodastrial  drawing  of  not  less  than  two  years'  experience. 

The  association  began  its  work  in  the  autumn  of  1874  by  arranging 
for  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  it«  regular  monthly  meetings,  and  for  the 
reading  of  essays  by  student  members,  upon  a  subject  relating  to  the 
coarse  of  study  of  the  second  year  (class  B). 

The  outcome  of  this  winter's  work  was  a  volume  of  239  pages,  printed 
in  Boston  for  private  circulation  in  1875,  and  copyrighted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Art  Teachers'  Association.* 

'  The'Antefix  Papers,  papers  on  art  ednoational  subjects,  read  at  the  weekly  meet- 
iogs  of  the  Massaohasetts  Art  Teachers'  Association.  By  members  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Massaohnsetts  Normal  Art  SchooL  Printed  for  private  circalatlon. 
Boston,  1875.    pp.  239. 
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The  following,  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Perkins,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  to  whose  intelligent  efforts  the  recent 
progress  of  art  education  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due,  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  papers  which  make  up 
the  volume : 

The  papers  Lere  collected  were  written  by  many  earnest  workers  in  a  canse  which 
is  becoming  every  day  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  Americans.  Knowing  my  deep 
interest  in  that  cause,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Teachers'  Association 
have  charged  me  with  the  task  of  writing  a  short  preface  to  their  volume,  which  ] 
have  accepted,  though  quite  aware  of  its  special  difficulties.  *  *  *  The  best  pre- 
face to  the  volume  will  perhaps  be  the  simple  statement  that  it  has  been  printed,  not 
published,  for  the  use  of  its  authors  and  of  students  like  themselves,  who  needed  in- 
formation in  a  compact  form  on  a  variety  of  technical  processes.  It  is  a  student's 
book,  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental.  But  I  hear  a  wide-awake  critic 
say,  ^'  If  this  be  so,  its  title  is  a  misnomer.  An  antefix  is  an  ornamental  tile  of  mar- 
ble or  terra-cotta,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cornice,  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  temple,  or 
at  the  end  of  aridge  ot  tiling."  **  Quite  right,"  I  answer,  "but  the  lions'  heads  carved 
on  the  upper  moldings  of  a  cornice,  to  serve  as  spouts  to  carry  off  water,  were  also 
tailed  '  antefixffi.'  They  served  a  useful  purpose  like  these  papers,  which  occupy  a 
modest  place  outside  the  temple  of  art,  and  carry  off  the  waters  of  accumulated  study 
to  fertilize  waat-e  places." 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  why  and  how  they  were  written.  Their  subjects  were 
entered  by  the  supervisor  of  the  Koruial  Art  Training  School,  upon  the  examination 
list  for  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  information  needed  by  each  student,  being 
scattered  in  the  pages  of  many  books,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  great  amount  of 
reading.  Time  was  wanting  for  each  one  to  study  up  all  the  subjects,  so  that  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  divide  the  labor  by  allotting  one  subject  to  one  person,  who,  having 
accomplished  his  task,  should  read  a  paper  upon  it  before  the  Massachusetts  Art 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  common  benefit.  The  wish  was  then  expressed  that  all 
the  papers  should  be  collected  and  printed,  so  that  they  might  serve  a  future  as  wel] 
as  a  present  use. 

Now  that  the  reader  has  learned  how  this  book  came  into  being,  he  will  doubtless 
be  inclined  to  regard  it  with  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  consideration,  not  only 
because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  well -condensed  information,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  work  of  men  and  women  meanwhile  laboring,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, to  fit  themselves  to  be  art  teachers.  When  we  think  of  the  palatial  halls  in 
the  normal  schools  at  Vienna,  or  of  the  admirably  adapted  rooms  in  which  art  students 
work  in  many  European  and  English  cities,  with  proper  ventilation,  good  light,  and 
plenty  of  space — three  primal  necessities,  without  which  the  best  powers  cannot  be 
called  into  play,  and  know  that  even  these  are  denied  to  the  students  at  Peniberton 
Square ;  when  we  remember  how  their  fellows  abroad  have  not  only  such  physical 
and  material  advantages,  but  that  they  are  also  surrounded  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  best  oasts,  solid  models,  drawings,  photographs,  and  reproductions  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  they  live  where  they  may  at  any  moment  profit  by  the  splendid  works  of  art 
collected  in  such  industrial  museums  as  those  at  South  Kensington,  Vienna,  Nurem- 
berg, or  Munich,  and  in  such  galleries  as  the  Louvre,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Museum,  the  UffiKi,  or  the  Pitti  Palace,  we  wonder,  liot  only  that  our  Boston  students 
have  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  they  have  anything  at  all.  So  far  from  apolo- 
gizing for  what  they  have  not  done,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  wish  them  God-speed.  They  have  proved  once  more  the  truth  of  that  most 
encouraging  of  all  Latin  sayings,  ''Nihil  est  quod  non  expngnet  pertinax  opera  et 
intenta  ac  diligens  cnra" — a  saying  which  all  know  in  its  well-worn  English  render- 
ing, *' Patience  and  perseverance  conquer  all  things." 

C.  C.  P. 

Boston,  June  30,  1«76.  ^  T         * 
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The  table  of  contents  and  the  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  papers,  are  inserted  as  matters  of  interest  in  themselves, 
and  as  showing  the  topics  that  come  naturally  in  o(mnection  with  the 
parposes  and  study  of  industrial  art  education* 

Contents :  Chapter  I,  The  grreatness  of  great  men,  Walter  Smith ;  Chapter  II,  Fresco, 
eDcaostio,  etc.,  Charles  C.  Perkins;  Chapter  III,  Color,  the  origin  of  pigments  and 
their  chemical  action;  Chapter  IV,  Harmony  and  contrast  of  color;  Chapter  V,  Har- 
mony and  contrast  of  color  (continued) ;  Chapter  VI,  The  application  of  principles  of 
design  to  cast-metal  objects ;  Chapter  VII,  Design  as  applied  to  wrought  metal ;  Chap- 
ter VIII,  Design  applied  to  carved  objects ;  Chapter  IX,  Design  applied  to  printed 
fabrics;  Chapter  X,  Principles  of  design  as  applied  to  woven  fabrics :  Colored  mate- 
risU;  Chapter  XI,  FJat  or  surface  decoration;  Chapter  XII,  Water-color  painting; 
Chapter  XIII,  Tempera  painting ;  Chapter  XIV,  Fresco  painting ;  Chapter  XV,  Oil 
painting ;  Chapter  XVI,  Techinal  terms ;  Chapter  XVII,  Structural  botany ;  Chapter 
XVIII,  Botany  as  applied  to  industrial  art ;  Chapter  XIX,  Application  of  ornament  to 
industrial  purposes ;  Chapter  XX,  Ornament  as  applied  to  industrial  purposes;  Chap- 
ter XXI,  Reproductive  processes ;  Chapter  XXII,  The  application  of  photography  to 
engraviog;  Chapter  XXIII,  Glass:  Cast, cut, and  engraved ;  Chapter  XXIV,  Pottery 
and  porcelain ;  Chapter  XXV,  Historical  ornament ;  Chapter  XXVI^  Historical  orna- 
ment: Middle-age  styles;  Chapter  XXVII,  Historical  ornament  (continued);  Chap- 
ter XXVIU,  Historic  schools  of  painting  down  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  Chapter 
XXIX,  Historic  schools  of  painting  (continued) ;  Chapter  XXX,  Charcoal  drawing, 
William  R.  Ware. 

Some  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers :  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones;  Polychromatic  Ornament,  by  Racinet;  Epochs  of  Paint- 
ing and  Analysis  of  Ornament,  by  Wonium;  Vasari's  Lives ;  Kligler's  Geschichte  der 
Eanst;  Field's  Chromotography  (old  and  new  edition) ;  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  Masury's  Manual  of  Painting ;  Dresser's  Principles  of  Decorative  De- 
iign ;  Principles  of  Design,  by  Garbett ;  Art  Education,  by  Walter  Smith ;  The  Works 
ofRuitkin;  Chevreul  on  Color;  Chambers's  Enclycopsedia;  Scott's  History  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arte;  Wonders  of  Engraving,  by  George  Duplessis; 
the  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  1653 ;  the  History  of  Lace,  by  Mrs.  Bury 
t^alliiter;  Chefs  d'CEuvre  of  Industrial  Art,  by  Philippe  Burty ;  Fine  Art :  a  Sketch  of 
Its  History,  etc.,  by  M.  Digby  Wyattt;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities; 
Iconographic  Encydopsedia  of  Science  and  Art,  by  J.  G.  Heck ;  the  Report  on  Fresco 
Painting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arte,  by  Charles  H.  Wilson ;  Mrs.  MerriAeld's 
Art  of  Fresco  Painting;  D'Anver's  Elementary  History  of  Art ;  Timbs's  Painting  and 
Progress  of  Art ;  Goodwin's  Mural  Decoration ;  A  Treatise  on  Painting,  by  Cenniuo 
Cennini,  translated  by  Mrs.  Merriiield ;  Scott's  Half  Hour  Lectures  on  Art ;  Redgrave 
on  Color,  etc.;  Hints  on  ^ousehold  Taste,  by  Charles  L.  Eastlake;  Metal  Work,  by 
M.  Digby  Wyatt. 

From  the  subjects  of  the  essays,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  indus- 
trial art,  while  the  list  of  the  works  consulted  in  their  preparation  gives 
%me  idea  of  the  difiSculty  that  would  be  experienced  by  persons  in 
search  of  similar  information  from  the  original  sources,  wh<)  have  not 
access  to  large  libraries. 

The  great  scarcity  in  this  country  of  art  books,  both  for  study  and 
leference,  was  fully  appreciated  by  this  association,  one  of  whose  objects 
was  to  encourage  the  reprinting,  translation,  and  publication  of  such 
books,  A  second  volume  of  "Antefix  Papers''  was  announced  to  be 
maed  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1875-'76.    It  would  seem  desirable 
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that  the  two  volumes  should  not  be  privately  printed,  but  should  be 
published  at  such  a  moderate  price  as  would  insure  their  general  circula- 
tion amoDg  industrial  art  teachers  and  students. 

The  associatioD,  which  numbered  seventy -five  members,  desired  cor- 
respondence and  exchange  of  publications  with  kindred  societies. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as  officers  of  the  association  for 
1875-'76:  Mr.  Charles 0.  Perkins,  president;  Mr.  A.  Hun.  Berry,  ^ice• 
president ;  Mr,  F.  O.  Parker,  recording  secretary ;  Mr.  Benjamiu  W. 
Putnam,  corresponding  secretary;  Mr.  H.  H.  Kimball, treasurer;  Mis8 
Lt.  A.  Dudley,  auditor ;  Miss  O.  Nolan,  librarian.  Executive  Committee : 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  E.  Rose,  Miss  H.  J.  Merritt,  Miss  E.  F.  Locke,  Miss 
H.  W.  Avery.  Membership  Committee :  Mr.  M.  J.  Green,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Colby,  Miss  M.  E.  Johnson,  Miss  M.  Mansfield,  Miss  E.  L.  Hoyt. 

ADDENDA. 

Owing  to  various  causes  this  interesting  association  had  but  a  brief  ex- 
istence. It  was  natural  that  the  earlier  classes  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
should  have  been  somewhat  exceptional;  the  members  attended  because 
they  were  especially  eager  to  learn,  not  because  it  was  in  the  regular 
routine  of  a  fixed  course.  These  first  pupils,  too,  were  soon  scattered, 
because  their  services  were  sought  as  teachers  elsewhere,  and  they  each 
became  themselves  centers  of  influence  in  aiding  the  advance  of  the  new 
movement,  in  which  many  of  them  have  since  become  recognized  leadens 

There  were,  however,  two  other  causes,  which  accompany  the  prog- 
ress of  successful  undertakings,  in  which  the  very  victories  achieved 
render  needless  the  instrumentalities  at  first  so  essential. 

When  the  Normal  Art  School  began— in  cramped  rooms,  with  no  li- 
brary and  with  scanty  appliances — ^it  was  only  by  the  combined  enthu- 
siasm of  teacher  and  pupils  that  these  serious  hindrances  were  over- 
come. How  successfully  has  been  told  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  this 
effort  the  mutual  self  help  organized  by  the  students  in  their  association 
was  admirably  designed  and  effectively  carried  out,  as  the  first  volume 
of  Anteflx  Papers  abundantly  shows. 

Better  accommodations,  additional  appliances,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of 
information  about  arc  matters  generally  and  industrial  ait  particularly, 
made  the  later  students  far  less  dependent  upon  such  aids,  and  so,  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  such  an  association  would  naturally  appeal  less  directly 
to  their  interests ;  but  the  withdrawal,  at  such  an  early  period,  of  those 
members  whose  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  and  industry  had  made  it  possible,  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  ending  of  an  institution  of  this  c'ass 
that  has  not  had  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  a  school  or 
college. 

The  increased  occupation  of  the  pupils  in  making  preparation  for  the 
showing  at  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  was  sufficient  reason  for  the 
decrease  of  work  and  interest  in  the  association  during  the  second  year. 
The  allotment  of  papers  for  this  year  had  been  regularly  assigned  and 
^  second  Antefix  volume  was  anticipated.       igtizedbyGoO 
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For  the  following  account  of  the  second  year's  work  and  of  the  final 
closing  of  the  association  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Hun 
Berry,  of  Boston,  to  whose  efforts  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
antefix  papers  was  largely  due ;  who  writes  under  date  of  March  29, 
1884,  as  follows : 

lo  aoBwer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  inBtant,  in  relatiou  to  Massachusetts  Art  Teaobers' 

Amooiation,  I  have  to  say  that  the  last  meeting  recorded  by  the  secretary  was  held 

Jane  8^  1877,  at  which  it  was  yoted  ''that  each  member  make  four  sketches  before 

the  next  regular  meeting/'  which  was  to  be  in  the  month  of  October  following.    There 

were  a  number  of  sketches  made  and  sent  in  for  exhibition  under  the  above  vote,  but 

the  members  had  become  very  much  scattered  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  was  found  to 

be  impossible  to  get  a  quorum.    After  several  ineffectual  attemps  it  was  abandoned. 
•    *    • 

The  last  report  of  the  board  of  government  of  the  association  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  work  done  by  it  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  Antefix  Papers.  A 
list  of  the  papers  to  go  into  a  second  volume  I  will  send  you  if  I  can  find  it ;  it  is  not 
at  hand. 

^'  Daring  tbe  past  year  (1876)  the  general  work  of  the  association  has  been  much  in- 
terfered with  by  tbe  consolidation  of  work  in  tbe  normal  art  school "  [the  work  of 
classes  C  and  D  being  taken  by  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  class  C— Berry  ],  it 
being  desired  by  the  director  of  the  school  to  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  the  full  course  of  study  in  the  school.  Classes  B,  C,  and  D  were  much 
occupied  in  their  works,  and  their  time  was  so  taken^p  that  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion were  in  a  measure  neglected,  and  the  programme  of  essays  as  laid  down  by  the 
executive  committee  was  not  fully  carried  out.  Only  three  papers  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jects were  read.    *    •    • 

These  papers  are  considered  of  value  to  the  members  of  the  association  and  of  the 
normal  art  school,  and  the  subjects  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  tbe 
students  in  their  after  work,  as  well  as  in  their  preparation  for  the  examinations  of 
the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  association  who  are  mens- 
hers  of  the  school,  upon  invitation  of  the  association,  a  very  instructive  course  of  lect- 
Qies,  illustrat'ed  by  drawings  and  photographs,  on  the  history  of  art,  was  arranged 
to  be  given  by  your  president,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  but,  owing  to  many  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  only  five  lectures  of  the  course  were  given, 
bat  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued  this  year  until  the  course  is  finished. 

Prof.  William  B.  Ware  also  gave  an  interesting  lecture  before  the  association,  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  upon  stained  glass,  which  was  illustrated  by  specimens 
and  drawings. 

To  each  of  these  lectures  friends  of  members  were  invited,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  invitations  be  made  more  general  this  year  and  include  all  readings  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  by  others  invited  to  address  the  association. 

Toor  board  have  called  several  meetings  of  the  association  in  connection  with  the 
school,  it  being  thought  that  the  objects  for  which  the  meetings  were  called  could 
be.moFe  expeditiously  accomplished  under  its  organization  than  if  the  meetings  should 
take  tbe  time  necessary  to  organize.  In  all  meetings  thus  called  and  organized,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  very  harmonious. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  yonr  board  to  co-operate  with  the  government  of  the  schbol 
in  feD  matters  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  and  the  board  is  under  obligations  to  the  ^ 
tteton  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  assistance  of  students  in  their 
work. 

The  preparation  of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  different  schooHi  is 
one  of  the  many  duties  a  student  of  the  art  school  is  expected  to  undertake,  and  the 
opportunity  given  by  the  readings  of  the  association  seems  to  be  one  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  it  is  hox>ed  that  more  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
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thlB  year  than  there  did  year  hefore  last,  when  so  many  pspers  were  prepared  and 
read. 

Sinoe  the  last  annual  meeting  there  has  been  added  to  the  library  a  number  of  vol- 
nines  on  subjeots  connected  with  our  work,  besides  reports  of  various  other  associa- 
tions and  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  Burean  of  Education  of  the  United  States." 

What  has  been  done  of  late  years  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  was  formed  a  cltib  in 
the  school,  called  the  A,  B,  C,  D  Club,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  sketching  and 
social  club  than  anything.  It  took  its  name  from  the  names  of  the  four  claaaBs  in 
the  school. 

There  is  also  a  convention  of  art  teachers  each  year,  at  which  papers  are  read  and 
discussions  take  place,  but  I  know  of  no  association  which  takes  the  place  or  attempts 
the  work  of  the  old  H.  A.  T.  A.  Its  nucleus  of  a  library  is  at  the  normal  art  sohool, 
and  is  in  use  therOk 

H.  THE  INDU8TSIAI.  AST  TSAGHEBS'  AfiSOOIATION. 

Some  years  SQbseqaent  to  the  demise  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Teach- 
er^ Association^  as  recorded  in  the  pa£:e«  immediately  preceding,  a  con- 
Tention  of  the  teachers  of  industrial  drawing  in  Massachusetts  was 
called  to  be  held  in  Boston,  December  29,  .1881. 

This  meeting  was  so  successAil  that  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  similar 
one  in  1882,  which  was  done.  At  this  meeting  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  with  a  view  to  perx>etuate  this  annual  coming  together 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Munsell,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  such  information  as  is  here  given ;  as  yet  there  are  few 
printed  records  of  the  new  society. 

Article  1  of  the  constitution  defines  the  name  of  the  association  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,  who  shall  be  teachers  of  industrial 
drawing. 

Article  2.  It  shall  meet  once  a  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  executiye  cominittee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  as  to  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction;  by  the  reading  of  short  essays,  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  personal  experience,  and  discussions,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  purposes  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  former  association.  The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  con- 
vention of  1882  : 

Convention  of  Teachers  oflndtutrial  Drawing^  Bosian,  Thuriday,  Deomber  28, 1882. 

[Boston  Art  Club.  Dartmoath  street,  eotranoe  near  17eirlmry  street.] 

PROGRAMME. 

Moming. 


Hoar. 


Subject. 


Time. 


9.30-10.00 
10.00-10.30 

10. 30-11. 10 
11.10-11.20 
11.20-11.50 
11. 50^-12. 30 


Opening  exercises 

**  The  industrial  arts:  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts,"  Miss  Rissie  L. 
Hoyt. 

Discussion 

Recess , 

"  Drawing  in  public  schools,"Mr.  Charles  M.  Cartel , 

Discussion... , /r?.«.^... 
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80  mlnntes. 
30  minutes. 

40  minutes. 
10  minutes. 
30  minatM. 
40  ] 
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Hour. 

Sal^Jeot. 

Time. 

10^.130 

130-110 

■tudents  to  teaoh  the  same,"  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bowler. 
IMaonsaioii  ....•.........•........<».  ....    ....    .    ................. 

80  mlButea. 
40  miont^iia 

11(^40 

**PTaotiealpenpectiTe/' Mr.  Albert  H.Ma]MeU 

30  mistitee* 

1404.20 

Dtocaealon 

40  minntes. 

4.204.30 

ROOCM <.................... 

10  minntWr 

4.80-5.00 

Reiwrtfl  of  oommittOfMi  and  eliM^tioIl  of  ofifioem. .......................... 

80  miDiite«t 

Evemng. 

[Art  Club  Boome.] 

7.30.    Supper  and  Booial  gathariog. 

The  convention  held  last  year  having  proved  ao  sacoeBaftil  and  instructive,  the 
executive  committee  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  again  hold  a  convention  at  the  above 
Darned  time  and  place,  for  general  interchange  of  ideas,  and  permanent  organization 
of  the  association.    All  interested  in  art  education  should  attend. 

The  paper  on  ^^The  industrial  arts:  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts," 
bj  Miss  Hoyt,  was  so  well  received  by  the  association  that  it  was 
ordered  printed,  and  has  been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  14  pages, 
which  on  perusal  will  be  found  to  fully  justify  the  action  of  the  society 
in  printing  it* 

Twenty-five  members  joined  the  association  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  Mr  Henry  Hitchings,  president ;  Mr.  Walter  Perry,  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Executive 
Committee :  Mr.  Otto  Fuohs  (one  year),  Miss  B.  L.  Hoy t  (two  years), 
Mr.  E.  C.  Colby  (two  years),  Mrs.  E.  P.  Bowler  (three  years),  Mr.  Eben 
Bose  (three  years). 

*"  The  industrial  arts :  their  relation  tci  the  fine  arts."  Paper  read  before  the  Indus- 
trial Art  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  Gallery,  Thursday,  December 
^,  1682,  by  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  of  Massachusetts  Normal  School.  Printed  by  vote  of 
the  association.    Boston:  Frank  Wood,  printer,  352  Washington  street.    1884.    pp/l4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  DRAWING  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  introduction  and  development  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  pnhlio  schools 
of  Boston,  Massachnaettfl,  as  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  city  educational 
officials,  beginning  with  those  of  1870. 

INTEODUOTOBY. 

Although  iu  the  historical  account  of  the  action  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  iu  promoting  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  which  is  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  Beport,  the  fact  that  the  movement  was, 
in  its  first  inception,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  acting  in  coi\junction  with  certain  public-spirited  private 
citizens,  has  been  incidentally  stated,  it  is  nevertheless  due  to  the  his- 
toric verities  of  a  movement  of  such  importance,  that  some  record  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  several  citizens,  whether  in  their  official  or  privafee 
capacity,  should  be  here  preserved ;  while,  to  tht?  citizens  and  school 
officials  of  other  communities,  who  may  desire  to  secure  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  school  children,  or  adult  artisans,  a  brief  rSsumi 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Boston  authorities 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and,  doubtless,  of  practical  utility.  With 
this  view  the  following  abstract  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school 
committee  of  Boston  has  been  prepared. 

CONTENTS  OF  THB  ANNUAI.  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  tlie  city  of  Boston  is 
issued  in  a  well  printed  octavo  volume,  containing  usually  not  more  than 
500  pages.  The  volume  opens  with  the  general  report  of  the  committee, 
rarely  exceeding  50  pages ;  brief  reports  of  the  several  subcommi^ 
tees,  each  in  charge  of  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  follow,  then 
come  the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  with 
statistical  tables;  then  reports  of  standing  committees,  such  as  tbe 
committee  on  music,  the  committee  on  drawing,  the  committee  on  iu- 
dustrial  education,  etc.,  etc.  A  report  of  the  annual  school  festival,  with 
lists  of  all  pupils  who  have  taken  medals,  prizes,  and  diplomas  of  grad- 
uation follow.  There  are  also  lists  of  all  the  school  houses,  plans  aud 
description  of  new  school -houses,  with  accounts  of  the  dedication  exer 
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cises;  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  school  districts,  with  names  of  dis- 
trict school  committees  and  of  all  the  teachers;  a  list  of  the  city 
school  officials  ends  the  volume.  The  report  proper  of  the  school  com. 
mittee  seems  to  be  made  directly  to  the  citizens,  the  saperintendent's 
rei)orts  are  addressed  to  the  school  committee. 

In  1870,  with  which  report  this  abstract  commences,  the  school  com- 
mittee consisted  of  six  members  from  each  of  the  sixteen  wards  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  common  council  are  ex  offlcio 
members  of  the  school  committee,  the  mayor  being  the  president  of  the 
board.  There  were  thirteen  standing  committees;  these  were  each 
composed  ot  either  six  or  seven  members. 

VAJLUE  AND   INTERS8T  OF    THESE  BBPOBTS. 

A  careful  perusal  of  any  one  of  these  volumes  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  reader  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  schools  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens ;  while  the  reports  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator  as  the  Hon.  John  D.  PhUbrick,  for  many  years  the  city  super- 
intendent, or  of  his  successor.  Superintendent  Eliot,  are  full  of  valuable 
Koggestions,  and  are  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  this  era  of  the  daily  newspaper,  when 
yciiterdays  are  obsolete,  these  early  reports,  beginning  with  the  year 
1870,  are  still  interesting  reading  in  this  year  of  1883;  for  some  of  the 
very  topics  that  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  and  of 
the  public,  are  thoughtfully  discussed  in  that  first  report,  viz,  the 
"Introduction  of  drawing,''  ^< Industrial  schools,"  "The  Kindergarten 
school,"  "  Sewing  in  the  schools,"  etc. 

THE  SLOW  AND  COSTLY  ADVANCES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

In  reviewing  the  educational  history  of  the  past,  as  recorded  in  offi- 
cial records  and  reports,  and  in  the  addresses  and  books  of  earnest  / 
educators,  we  are  impressed  with  the  slowness  of  development  and  the 
vast  amount  of  effort  put  forth,  often  apparently  in  vain,  by  the  pioneers 
in  educational  work. 

Again  andtagain,  in  these  studies  of  the  past,  are  we  reminded  of 
LowelPs  lines,  suggested  by  seeing,  in  the  old  church  at  Florence,  the 
long-faded  frescoes  of  Massaccio,  who,  himself  the  inspiring  precursor 
of  Raphael  and  Angelo,  is  unknown  save  by  these  perishing  yet  pre- 
cious fragments : 

*'And  who  were  they /'I  mused)  ''that  wronght) 

ThroQgh  pathless  wilds,  with  labor  loug, 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought?" 

Wbile  thus  lost  in  meditation,  suddenly,  from  the  bells  in  the  Cam- 
panile, there  floated  down,  mellowed  by  distance,  the  musical  tones 
announcing  ^'  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,"  the  self -same  strains  that,  in  one  of 
bi8  tenderest  passages,  Dante  feigns  the  homesick  sailor  to  hear  ^<  sound- 
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ing  from  far,"  their  notes,  recalled  to  our  poet  the  nnknown  martyrs 
whose  death  for  their  faith,  oentories  agone,  had  made  possible  the  up- 
lifting of  those  bells  in  the  tall  church  tower. 

Oat  olaoged  the  Atb  Mary  bells, 

And  to  my  heart  thia  measafe  came ; 
Eaeh  olamorona  throat  among  them  telle 

What  BtrongHwnled  martyrs  died  in  flame 
To  make  H  possible  that  thou 
Shonldst  here  with  brother  sinners  bow. 

This  leads  him  to  pay  tribate  to  all  those  unknown,  forgotten  worker»^ 

Henceforth,  when  rings  the  health  to  those 

Who  live  in  story  and  in  song, 
O  nameless  dead,  who  now  repose 

Safe  iu  oblivion's  chambers  strong. 
One  cup  of  recognition  tme 
Shall  silently  be  drained  %o  yon ! 

It  is  one  ot  the  penalties  of  success  in  these  struggles  for  the  uplifts 
ing  of  the  race  that  the  advance  once  secured,  the  victory  and  the 
victors  are  speedily  forgotten ;  how  rapidly,  for  instance,  our  anti-slavery 
literature  grows  obsolete ! 

The  new  generation,  born  to  the  improved  conditions  secured  by  the 
strenuous  struggles  and  costly  sacrifices  of  its  progenitors,  accepts  its 
surroundings  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air. 
The  dast  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race, 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace ! 

Browning,  also,  in  an  indignant  outburst  of  sarcastic  song  aimed  at  a 
whole  school  of  modem  poetry,  portrays  a  not  uncommon  incident; 
some  forerunner  discovers  a  new  province  of  literature,  a  new  world  of 
song,  and  flushed  with  his  discovery  meets,  as  many  a  returned  wan- 
derer in  strange  lands  has  done,  witli  chilling  reception.  Later,  others 
flnd  honor  and  fame  in  simply  echoing  the  songs  he  sung,  while  care- 
fully ignoring  the  earlier  singer.    Of  these,  Browning  pei^nently  asks: 

Who  fished  the  miirex  np  T 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats  T 

So,  when  once  taught  the  secret,  how  easy  seems  the  performance. 
<<  How  little  credit  he  deserves  who  only  knew  how  to  teach  us  such  an 
easy  thing,"  chatter  the  ingrates,  when  once  the  master  has  departed. 

The  stories  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  early  American  educators  to 
introduce  a  system  of  industrial  art  training,  as  recorded  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  the  comments  that  begin  to  be  heard  on  his  work  here, 
nojV7  that  Walter  Smith  has  returned  to  England,  suggest  these  reflec- 
tions. 
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In  view  of  what  ambitious  or  conceited  persons,  who  first  learned 
from  Walter  Smith  "how  to  do  it,"  may  have  said,  or  may  hereafter  say, 
in  regard  to  the  importance  or  the  character  of  his  work  in  the  United 
States }  the  accoant  of  the  condition  of  industrial  art  edacation  in  Bos- 
ton, stated  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  as  given  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  educational  authorities  of  that  city,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  overtures  were  made  to  him  "  to  come  over  and  help  us,''  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  methods  he  adopted  and  the  success  he  achieved, 
are  appended.  From  these  official  records  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
work  and  the  completeness  of  his  success  can  be  learned. 

It  will  ill  become  those  who  have  profited  by  his  labors,  or  who  reap 
with  joy  the  harvest  he  sowed  in  pain,  to  carp  at  his  methods  or  to  decry 
the  excellence  of  his  system.  That,  building  on  his  firm  foundations, 
tbey  may  rear  more  splendid  superstructures,  is  doubtless  true ;  and  the 
old  figure  of  the  ability  of  the  dwarf  when  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  giant,  to  see  farther  than  the  giant  himself,  also  remains  true } 
bat  let  not  the  dwarf,  therefore,  imagine  himself  a  giant,  or  underrate 
the  imi>ortance  of  the  position  he  could  not  have  unaided  attained ;  lest 
thereby,  he  may  invite  unpleasant  attention  to  his  own  pigmy  stature 
and  individual  insignificance ! 

THB  BBOOBD  OF  THB  OFFIOIAL  BBPOBTS. 

In  the  Annual  Beport  for  1870  the  committee  thus  enunciate  their 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  education :      ^ 

The  legitimate  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  men  for  their  duties  and  their  des- 
tiny. It  does  not  consist  in  tlie  mere  acqoisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  faoultito. 

This  seems  sufflcientlv  comprehensive  to  include  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  in  all  its  departments.  Later  in  the  report,  under  the 
81)ecial  head  of  ^'  Industrial  schools,"  they  say  that — 

Every  school  should  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  industrial  school,  that  the 
children  of  all  classes  may  be  instructed  in  the  utilities  of  life,  and  be  taught  to  look. 
aerioQsly  at  work,  and  regard  it,  when  worthily  performed,  as  honorable  in  all  condi- 
tions of  society.  The  intention  is  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  arts  of  useful  em- 
ployment as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  duties  and  emergencies  of  life,  and  be 
helps  and  not  burdens  to  themselves  and  others  when  adversity  comes. 

In  his  own  report  Superintendent  Philbrick  thus  treats  the  subject  of 
drawing: 

This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of  studies  for  many  years,  but  its 
progress  has  been  unsteady,  uneven,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  time  has  at  length  ar- 
rived, apparently,  when  it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  in  all  our  schools.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  community  has  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  public  schools,  by  the  results  of  instruction  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed within  a  few  years  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  by  the  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  May  16,  1870,  requiring  instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing, 
by  the  vigorous  movement  recently  made  for  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  mu- 
Beam  of  fine  arts,  and  by  the  reports  brought  home  to  us  from  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion at  Paris,  in  18G7,  showing  the  deficiency  of  art  education  in  America. 
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It  18  now  anderstood  by  well-informed  persons  that  drawing  is  an  essential  branch 
of  edacation,  and  that  it  should  be  taught  to  every  child  who  is  taught  the  three  R's. 
It  is  indispensable  as  an  element  of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  technical  education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  human  occupation 
to  which  education  in  this  branch  would  not  prove  beneficial.  Everybody  needs  a 
well-trained  eye  and  a  well-trained  hand.  Drawing  is  the  proper  means  of  imparting 
this  needed  training.  Drawing,  properly  taught,  is  calculated  even  more  than  vocal 
music,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  instruction  in  ail  other  branches  of  education. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  drawing  in  our  schools  Ihere  has  been  needed  a  new  in- 
strumentality ;  I  mean  a  standing  committee  on  this  branch.  Such  a  committee  has 
at  length  been  appointed,  and  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  assigned  it  with  very 
gratifying  vigor  and  courage.  The  valuable  report  presented  to  the  board  by  that 
committee  will,  I  trust,  be  reprinted  with  the  annual  report  of  the  board. 

Our  success,  after  many  experiments,  in  conducting  the  instrnotion  in  vocal  music 
has  taught  us  how  to  manage  the  teaching  of  drawing  with  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  is  evident  that  the  actual  class  teaching  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  music,  can  be 
.  given  by  the  regular  teachers.  They  will,  of  course,  need  instruction  and  competent 
supervision  and  direction.  This  service  can  be  performed  by  one  able  drawing  mas- 
ter, with  a  small  corps  of  assistants.  This  course,  which  is  the  course  recommended 
by  the  committee,  is  not  only  the  best  for  the  pupils,  but  it  is  best  for  the  teachers ; 
for,  in  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  drawing,  their  general  ability  and  happi- 
ness will  be  promoted.  What  teacher  would  not  gladly  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  a  first-rate  art-master  as  a  preparation  for  instruction  in 
drawinfl:  in  his  own  class  f 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  committee  and  the  superintendent,  are 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  definite  action  modifying 
the  form  and  character  of  public-school  instruction,  and  that  they  have 
a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  drawing  and  of  ita  impor- 
tance as  an  essential  element  of  such  industrial  training  as  it  is  desira- 
ble and  possible  to  give  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  reserved,  however,  for  the  report' of  the  "  Special  Committee  on 
Drawing  ^  to  record  the  exact  situation  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  that 
study,  at  a  time  just  before  the  calling  of  Professor  Smith  to  America : 

Under  the  order  of  the  board  of  July  12,  1870,  the  committee  on  drawing  present 
the  following  report : 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  has  been  recently  called  to  the  great  need 
of  more  exteosive  and  more  suitable  instruction  in  drawing.  Those  who  have  the 
true  interest  of  free  public  education  most  at  heart  see  that  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  our  curriculum,  and  while  the  State  authorities  have  made  full  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing  obligatory  on  all  towns  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, our  own  city  has  gone  further,  and  proposes  to  instruct  all  the  children  in- 
trusted to  her  care  in  the  foundations  of  that  art,  of  which  mechanical  drawing  is  a 
very  small  part. 

HOW  DRAWING  WAS  THEN  TAUGHT. 

When  this  committee  was  appoioted,  the  programme  of  studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
first  twelve  wards  of  this  city  included  drawing.  Rozbnry  and  Dorchester  also  gave 
instruction  in  drawing  in  the  higher  schools.  The  Boston  programme  was  well  so  far 
as  it  wont,  but  it  was  not  followed.  In  many  of  our  schools  no  time  was  given  for 
even  the  very  mechanical  exercise  the  rules  prescribed.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
among  the  teachers  that  drawing  was  simply  an  accomplishment  for  those  whose  lei- 
sure might  be  amused  by  its  exercise,  and  that  the  large  migority  of  the  children  in 
their  charge  would  be  better  off  without  it;  and  with  this  impression,  Joined  to  the 
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knowledge  that  there  were  no  exaoiinatious  or  requirements  in  this  department  for 
promotion  to  higher  schools,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  time,  already  insufficient,  was 
found  too  short  for  drawing.  In  some  schools  the  routine  of  taking  out  the  books, 
allowing  the  children  to  play  with  pencil  and  paper  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  put- 
ting away  the  result,  often  without  examination,  was  virtuously  performed.  In  a  few 
Bchools  instruction,  and  good  instruction,  was  given  by  the  master  and  his  assistants 
bat  this  was  very  exceptional. 

In  the  high  school,  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings  had  recently  been  appointed  instructor, 
and  he  was  doing  a  capital  work,  but  mostly  on  raw  material,  for  his  pupils  have  had 
little  practice  when  they  come  to  him.  In  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school  and  training 
school,  Mr.  William  N.  Bartholomew,  with  Mr.  Hitchings  as  assistant,  gave  his  whole 
time  very  successfully  to  the  work.  In  the  Roxbury  High  School,  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting 
was  instructor,  and.  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  had  charge  of  the  higher  grade  Dorchester 
schools.  In  the  Boston  primary  schools,  the  **  Boston  slate,"  so  called,  was  used  as  an 
amnsement  rather  than  for  instruction,  and  in  the  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  primary 
schools  no  system  was  used.  In  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  proper,  Bartholo- 
mew's series  of  drawing  books  was  ordered  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  while  in 
Boxbnry,  Mr.  Nutting's  cards  or  models  were  used,  and  in.  Dorchester,  drawing  from 
models  or  objects. 

UTTER  WANT  OF  SYSTEM. 

There  was  nowhere  any  system  from  the  primary  to  the  high  schools,  and  in  the 
three  sections  of  the  city  different  methods  were  in  vogue  in  the  intermediate  and  up- 
per schools.  As  some  of  the  grammar  schools  practiced  drawing  while  others  wholly 
neglected  it,  the  classes  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  composed  of  pupils  of  all 
these,  were  on  very  unequal  footing,  and  the  duties  of  the  instructors  were  made 
mach  more  laborious  and  unsatisfactory.  Work  which  should  have  been  done  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools  had  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  course,  when  it  could 
not  be  done  well,  and  when  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  was  already  fully  oc- 
cupied. Perhaps  of  all  the  studies  of  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibited  the  most 
feeble  reeolta. 

Tour  committee  were  convinced  that  the  work  of  ihstmction  must  be  done,  if  at  all, 
by  the  regular  teachers,  under  such  general  superintendence  as  would  be  required, 
bnt  here  they  found  their  first  difficulty.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  were  skillful  in 
the  use  of  either  pencil  or  crayon,  and  fewer  still  had  correct  ideas  of  the  objects 
aimed  at.  To  many,  the  only  result  to  be  attained  by  the  most  diligent  and  careful 
practice  was  simply  the  production  of  a  pretty  picture ;  in  other  words,  the  contents 
of  the  portfolio  rather  than  the  new  powers  of  mind  were  to  reward  the  successful 
pnpil  in  drawing.  The  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  however,  are  never  backward 
in  adopting  new  ideas  or  methods  when  they  are  convinced  of  their  value,  and  in  the 
present  case  they  have  not  fallen  below  the  requirements  of  their  committee ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  welcomed  and  encouraged  the  new 
life  we  were  endeavoring  to  infuse  into  this  branch  of  instruction.  So  far  as  the  city 
proper  was  ooncemed,  the  professional  teachers  already  in  the  service  were  deemed 
saflScient  to  exercise  the  needed  superinrtendence. 

HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

Then  arose  the  question  how  should  drawing  be  taught,  and  this  your  committee 
have  endeavored  to  answer  by  several  months  of  experiment  in  both  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  Were  the  problem  confined  to  a  single  school,  composed  of  pupils 
di'voted  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  mark  out  a  course  of  in- 
stmction  which  would  insure  good  results  in  most  cases.  In  Boston,  however,  we 
have  thirty  thousand  pupils  of  both  sexes,  various  ages,  and  from  almost  every  grade 
and  nationality.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  care  for  at  least  one-third  more  pupils 
than  he  or  she  can  properly  attend  to,  and  the  work  must  be  done  in  rooms  generally 
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uDsnited  for  the  purjKtse.  'Probably  one-half  of  the  school-rooms  in  Boston  are  badly 
lighted  or  contain  desks  placed  in  an  improper  direction  towards  the  light. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  evident  entimsiasm  of  both  teachers  and  pnpils  givec^ 
every  enconragement  of  sncoess,  and  if  the  work  can  be  properly  divided  between  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  we  feel  that  oar  pnpils  will  tak^  higher  rank  in 
all  studies  where  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  is  demanded. 

Our  city  has  been  rightfully  awarded  the  first  place  in  true  art  and  literature  on 
this  continent,  but  our  schools  must  maintain  it ;  and  while  we  are  proud  of  our  art 
museums  and  libraries  and  cabinets,  we  must  carefully  educate  thoee  who  are  to  use 
them.  A  grand  collection  of  statuary  and  painting  is  of  little  use  to  the  blind,  and 
such  are  onr  uneducated  people.  Let  all  the  children  be  educated,  then,  to  sec,  en- 
Joy,  and  draw  substantial  benefit  from  our  art  treasuries.  Our  public  gardens  might 
then  exhibit  less  bad  taste,  onr  public  buildings  be  more  pleasing  to  the  educated 
eye,  and  public  taste  generally  elevated. 

We  feel  that  with  the  primary  scholars  lies  our  most  important  work ;  their  haod 
is  flexible,  their  eye  is  quick,  their  perceptive  faculties  are  all  eager  to  be  tratne<l,  and 
the  progress  they  make,  whenever  a  proper  system  is  pursued,  shows  conclusively  that 
all  who  can  learn  to  write  well  can  learn  to  draw.  We  call  upon  onr  teachers  to  make 
special  effort  in  the  education  of  the  youngest  pupils  in  drawing. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Thinking  that  the  proi>er  education  of  the  teachers  might  require  more  time  than 
the  special  instrnotors  could  give,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  was  consulted,  for  his  well -known 
interest  in  art  edncation  as  well  as  his  reputation  in  all  art  matters,  and  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  art  schools  of  Europe,  promised  the  best  advice,  and  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received : 

"  Newport,  September  6,  1870. 

**  Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  request  that  I  would  give  yon  my  opin- 
ion upon  the  best  way  of  rendering  instruction  efficient  in  the  public  schools^  and  I 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  bringing  a  scheme  before  the  oommittee 
of  which  you  are  the  chairman  which  I  think  offers  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view. 

<'  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  children  to  draw  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  write,  provided 
they  are  taught  in  the  right  way,  npon  a  system  whose  excellence  has  been  fhUy 
tested.  If,  however,  they  are  put  under  teachers  who  cannot  guide  them  with  a  firm 
hand  because  they  themselves  have  no  fixed  principles  of  tnstmction,  no  good  reanlt 
can  be  expected,  and  the  children's  time  is  wasted  in  fbtile  effort.  The  first  object, 
then,  is  to  have  the  teachers  taught  by  a  thoroughly  well  educated  roaster,  so  that, 
having  learned  his  system,  they  may  become  competent  to  instruct  in  it.  You  natu- 
rally ask,  where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  t  To  which  question  I  answer,  among 
the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  at  South  Kensington,  whose  ability  to  teach  is 
certified  by  as  many  as  five  or  six  diplomas.  These  diplomas  are  given  to  them  by 
the  science  and  art  department,  whose  office  it  is  to  supply  the  provincial  art  achoola 
throughout  Great  Britain  with  teachers  of  whose  competency  it  is  thoroughly  satiafied. 

"  Being  myself  very  well  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  at  South  Kensington, 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  the  superintendent,  I  some  months  ago  wrote  to 
ask  him  what  salary  would  be  required  by  a  first-rate  teacher  who  might  consent  to 
come  to  Boston  and  direct  a  normal  art  school.  The  following  passage  from  his  an- 
swer seems  to  me  to  set  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light :  'I  quite  agree  with  yon  that 
before  you  can  organize  art  schools,  you  must  have  good  teachers.  To  organize  k 
system  you  want  a  man  who  possesses  administrative  power,  besides  technical  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  painting.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  man  as  good  as  he 
ought  to  be  unless  he  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  5001.  a  year,  with  a  prospect 
of  earning  more  if  he  succeeded.  I  think  you  might  get  a  fair  teacher  for  drawing 
and  painting  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  900Z.  a  year,  with  a  prospect  of  increase 
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tocording  to  racoess.'  Mr.  Cole  sent  me  with  his  letter  a  coapie  of  proBpectoMB  of 
the  Eensingtoii  Drawing  Schooli  one  of  which  I  enoloee  with  this  letter.  Mr.  Cole 
eondden  that  the  snccess  of  this  school  would  be  maoh  imperilled  if  the  head  master 
were  pennitted  to  seek  his  remnneration  ontside  the  school,  but  as  what  we  want  for 
floch  a  msn  in  Boston  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  England,  I  shoald  even  ad- 
TIM  that  at  least  in  the  beginning  he  should  be  allowed  to  snpplement  his  salary  by 
teaching  in  private  schools,  if  any  such  desired  to  benefit  by  his  instruction,  and  also 
by  giving  private  lessons. 

"  The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  certainty  the  comnjittee  on  drawing  would 
have,  in  case  they  decide  to  send  for  an  English  master,  that  the  person  sent  would 
be  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  To  this  I  answer  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Cole  snd  his  able  assistants,  and  the  interest  which  I  have  heard  them  express  in  the 
proepeots  of  art  in  the  United  States,  warrants  my  belief  that  they  would  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  select  the  right  person,  if  I  requested  them  to  take  the  responsibility. 
80  folly  am  I  convinced  of  this  that  I  will  undertake  to  procure  the  necessary  models, 
snch  as  an  supplied  to  art  schools  from  South  Kensington,  and  ffiive  them  to  .the 
committee,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  room  as  they  shall  designate  to  be  used  as  a  draw- 
ing school,  provided  they  will  authorize  me  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Cole  on  the 
rabject,  and  to  ask  him  to  send  a  competent  teacher  to  Boston  who  may  be  made  head 
master  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  sufficient  salary. 

**  Boston  is  Justly  proud  of  her  really  palatial  school-houses,  and  no  city  in  the  world 
mpaaaos  her  in  liberality  in  connection  with  education ;  but  in  this  matter  of  art 
instrnction  she  is  even  behind  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  in  all  of  which 
cities  there  are  well-supported  schools  of  design.  Hoping  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  through  the  agency  of  a  first-rate  teacher  she  may  not  only  surpass  them, 
bo(  even  be  able  to  supply  them  with  teachers  of  a  high  order,  I  remain, 
"  Tours,  very  trulv, 

''CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 

"W,  T.  BxiOHAiff,  Esq.'' 

THX  OOMMITTBB  APPROVE  MB.  PXRKIK8'  SUGOBSTION8. 

This  letter  of  Bfr.  Perkins  suggests  a  radical  change  in  our  normal  instruction,  but 
o&e  which  seems  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish  to  take  any  high  stand  in  the  move- 
BKQt  now  making  itself  felt  through  the  land.  We  have  had  no  system ;  our  teachers 
bare  not  been  instructed,  and  the  work  must  now  be  commenced.  Shall  we  have  a 
plan,  or  shall  all  be  done  at  random  f  Will  it  not  be  better  to  invite  such  a  teacher 
M  we  have  not  in  this  country  to  open  here  a  school  at  which  all  our  regular  teach- 
«n  shall  have  gratuitous  instruction,  and  other  teachers  may  become  pupils  at  some 
fix«d  ntef  The  labor  of  instructing  our  large  corps  of  teachers  is  no  light  one.  It 
iahsider  in  some  respects  than  the  instruction  of  the  children,  but  when  once  accom- 
plished in  the  right  way,  its  influence  pervades  all  our  schools.  The  State  requires 
Qi  to  give  instruction  in  drawing ;  let  it  be  the  best  that  our  country  can  afford.  We 
ve  learning  a  new  language  in  the  United  States,  and  we  must  learn  it  well,  begin- 
ning with  our  very  primary  schools. 

Without  an  instructor  for  the  teachers,  we  can  only  take  a  secondary  rank  among 
oor  cities,  and  no  member  of  this  board  will  assent  to  that.  Until  such  a  system  as 
^t  proposed  by  Mr.  Perkins  can  be  inaugurated,  the  following  course  may  be  pur- 
saed. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Music,  to 
make  each  teacher  a  competent  instmctor  in  that  art,  convinces  us  that  we  must 
have  the  same  system  in  drawing ;  and  that  those  teachers  who  have  not  fitted  them- 
*Wes  for  this  duty  may  have  a  suitable  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  regular  instructors 
hi  drawing  will  meet  them  in  evening  classes  during  the  winter.  In  this  way  the  six 
handled  or  more  rooms  will  receive  the  instruction  of  our  accomplished  teachers  of 
8.  Bx.  209 U 
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drawing,  and  in  a  comparatiyely  eboit  time  oar  corpa  of  drawing  teachers  will  be 
identical  witli  the  regular  educational  force  of  the  city.  New  teaoherB  ahoiUd,  of 
coarse,  be  required  to  exhibit  some  knowledge  of  this  branch.  It  is  hard  to  make 
farther  calls  upon  the  already  well-^ocapied  time  of  oar  teachers,  bat  a  few  eveiiiogs 
for  a  few  months  devoted  to  learning  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  will  be  of  bo 
much  service  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  pupils,  that  they  will  doubUws  will- 
ingly make  the  sacrifice. 

Pofsibly  the  new  art  room  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  might  be  used  for 
the  evening  lessons  of  the  teachers.  If  not,  other  rooms  suitable  for  the  purpose  can 
be  provided. 

If  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made,  afternoon  Glasses  will  be  formed,  and  one  or 
two  teachers  firom  each  school  combine  in  classes  for  one  month,  then  others,  andao 
on  until  the  whole  number  in  all  the  schools  are  instnieted.  One  month  of  fiiithldl 
study  two  afternoons  each  week  would  be  all  the  time  most  of  ourteaehers  wonld 
require.  Attendance  on  these  exercises  wonld  be  oompnlsoiy  unlesa  teaohem  csa 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  drawing  instrueton  that  they  are  eapaUe  of  teaching 
drawing  without  such  assistance. 

The  convictioatbat  in  this  emergency  the  experience  of  other  nations 
must  be  availed  of,  is  clearly  held  by  the  committee ;  while  a  perusal  of 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Perkins,  which  is  included  in  the  report,  shows  that  to 
him  is  due  the  suggestion,  that  application  be  made  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  for  such  a  qualified  instructor  as  is  needed  to  plan, 
imtiate,  and  perfect  a  practicable  scheme  for  the  introduction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  traiuing  desired. 

VBXE  mSTRUCnOK  IK  DRAwnro. 

After  quoting  the  law  of  1870,  the  committee  proceed : 

Under  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  some  plan  of  Instruction  not  included 
in  the  regular  course  of  our  schools.  At  present  no  instruction  in  mech^nioal  drawing, 
so  called,  is  given  to  our  High  schools,  the  only  ones  probably  where  the  i^ge  of  the 
pupils  would  demand  this  instruction,  and  it  would  be  dii)&calt,  if  not  impossible^  to 
find  time  for  proper  and  sufficient  practice  until  the  preparatory  schools  have  done 
their  part  of  the  work.  We  would  recomn^end,  therefore,  that  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  be  met  by  establishing  three  evening  drawing  schools  in  convenient  parts 
of  the  city,  wliere  drawing  only  is  taught,  and  where  the  large  number  of  young  men 
whose  employment  prevents  their  attendance  at  the  day  schools  may  obtain  what 
they  so  much  need  and  are  so  anxious  to  receive. 

It  is  known  to  the  committee  that  the  Christian  Unity  Society  have  for  several 
years  established  evening  plasses  in  drawing,  which  many  of  our  teachers  have  at- 
tended with  profit,  and  should  this  Board  see  fit,  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to 
adopt  in  some  measure  this  established  school,  paying  simply  for  the  instructor  and 
materia],  while  the  society  furnish  rooms,  light,  and  heat. 

Whenever  these  schools  are  established,  they  should  be  under  the  care  of  competent 
instructors,  and  be  open  at  least  two  evenings  each  week,  from  November  to  Hay. 
The  number  of  pupils  will  doubtless  be  large,  and  wiU  require  the  constant  care  ot 
several  instructoni  in  each  school,  but  the  benefit  such  instruction  will  confer  on  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  city  will  be  very  great,  and  will  before  long  be  felt  in 
in  all  our  manufactories. 

Instruments  and  paper  must  of  course  be  fhmished  in  these  schools,  but  the  fonner 
will  be  permanent,  and  the  paper  for  use  is  by  no  means  costly.  In  the  eaiiy  dsnes 
only  pencil,  robber,  and  paper  will  be  required,  but  mechanical  drawing  eaUs  for  in* 
struction  in  the  use  of  instruments. 
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After  describing  the  slate  drawing  in  tlie  primary  sehools,  the  higher 
sehools  are  considered: 

MODELS  VOR  THE  GRAMMAR  aCHOOU. 

Our  gnuDmar  schools  have  been  using  for  some  yean  the  Bartholomew  series  of 
diftwing  booluy  principally. numbers  one,  two,  and  three.  This  committee  found 
these  in  use  when  they  were  appointed,  and  have  not  seen  any  reason  to  displace 
them.  They  feel,  however,  that  their  cost  is  a  serious  objection,  and  it  should  be 
lowered.  We  also  feel  that  there  are  deficiencies  in  these  books,  but  after  a  oarefol 
examination  of  other  models,  do  not  find  any  other  practicable  series  which  would  be 
better  for  our  grammar  schools.  If  tlie  work  of  the  primary  school  has  been  properly 
done,  these  books  will  give  good  results  in  the  higher  schools,  but  we  advise  the 
esiefal  use  by  the  teacher  of  the  manuals  prepared  for  each  book  and  already  distrib- 
uted through  the  schools  at  the  request  of  this  committee. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  in  these  schools ;  dictation  exercises  h^ve  been  given 
Id  accordance  with  Miss  Stiekney's  suggestion,  and  always  with  good  results ;  they 
keep  the  attention  constantly  exercised,  make  the  teacher  clear  and  oareAil  in  her  di- 
netions,  and  give  meaning  and  value  to  every  line.  These  exercises  must  be  con- 
fined to  simple  diagrams  or  figures,  and  the  pupils  of  course  draw  without  modela. 
Then  large  charts  or  object  lessons  have  been  copied  both  on  slate  and  on  black-board ; 
maps  have  been  drawn,  and  again  the  pupils  have  been  told  to  draw  lines  of  one,  two,  or 
three  inches,  without  measuring^  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  correct  ideas  of  size. 
Simple  solid  models  have  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  la  impossible  to  give  a 
iklr  view  of  any  object  to  all  the  children  in  a  room,  and  if  the  object  be  repeated  for 
eaeh  desk  the  light  and  shade  will  be  totally  different  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  the  teacher  must  be  everywhere  in  order  to  give  sufficient  instruction.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  to  encourage  the  copying  of  familiar  objects  as  soon  as  eomct  no- 
tioDS  of  lines  and  distances  are  acquired. 

Copies  of  artistic  ornamental  design  should  be  used  as  models  more  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  the  ebild  ia  to  draw  a  vase,  let  it  be  the  most  beautittel  form  art  has  pro- 
doeed,  that  beauty  may  become  familiar  and  grow  into  the  ohild's  nature.  Instead 
of  a  meaningless  tracery  of  lines,  let  deigns  of  acknowledged  merit  be  substituted. 

At  the  end  of  the  grammar  sohcwl  course  the  pupils  may,  if  they  see  fit,  enter  the 
Lowell  InstitBte  olassesfor  drawing  from  the  human  form,  the  most  noble  of  all  mod- 
ek;  or,  shonld  they  enter  the  high  sehools,  they  may  pursue  the  lessons  for  that  grade. 
Bboold  they  go  no  further,  they  will  have  the  power,  if  they  have  done  their  duty,  to 
do  any  of  the  work  required  of  arohiteot,  engineer,  or  ordinary  draughtsmaii,  with 
little  practice  in  the  technicalities  of  such  divisions. 

.  DRAwnro  nr  ths  Hn»i  schools. 

At  present  the  work  of  both  primary  and  grammar  schools  must  be  done  in  our  high 
aebools,  for  drawing  has  been  so  neglected,  and  has  not  beei^  required  for  admission. 
If  ths  work  of  the  lower  schools  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils  are  now  prepared  to 
^ody  i^enpsetive,  and  practice  in  landscape  sketching  and  the  use  of  instirumefits  in 
Bieehanieal  sad  architectural  drawing.  In  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  solid  mod* 
•b  have  been  procured  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  classes.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  the  Latin  School,  but  the  present  year  instruction  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Barry. 
Where  there  are  so  many  copies  of  classical  art  as  have  been  collected  by  the  Latin 
8«hool  Assoodation  and  by  Dr.  Qardner,  it  is  hoped  the  instruction  may  be  doubly  prof- 
itable. In  the  new  building  for  the  Normal  School,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for 
UHlniotioB  in  higher  art  by  the  exhibition  of  such  oasts  and  photographs  as  bestillus- 
tists  Hifi  treasures  of  antique  art    This  is  fhmiahed  by  the  liberality  o£  a  eitisen  of 
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work.  Eveiy  exercise  on  the  board  should  be  carefully  criticised,  and  freqaent  ex 
eroises  ordered.  Every  teacher  knows  the  advantage  a  ready  use  of  the  crayon  se- 
cures. Some  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers  of  natural  science  owe  much  of  their 
success  as  lecturers  and  teachers  to  the  facility  with  which  they  delineate  upon  the 
board  the  forms  their  words  cannot  so  clearly  outline.  There  are  teachers  in  our 
schools  who  find  difficulty  in  drawing  correctly  on  the  board  even  the  simplest  geo- 
metrical figures.  It  is  well  to  use  the  crayon  attached  to  a  long  ferrule  or  porte- 
crayon  in  sketching  on  the  board,  that  a  firmer  command  of  arm  and  hand  may  be 
acquired. 

The  highest  classes  might  receive  some  instruction  in  coloring,  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly be  required  before  long  in  the  Normal  School,  our  present  instructors  being 
amply  qualified  for  the  work. 

Drawing  from  memory  is  a  most  useful  exercise,  and  should  be  practised  early  in 
the  course.  It  may  be  done  with  the  material  on  hand  by  drawing  the  model  in  the 
book  used,  and  covering  both  model  and  copy,  repeating  the  latter  on  the  other  half 
of  the  page.  The  most  <*.omplete  method,  however,  is  the  one  extensively  nsed  in 
France,  which  shows  most  happy  results.  This  is  so  little  used  in  this  country,  that 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  it,  for  it  may  readily  be  adopted 
in  some  of  our  classes  should  the  teachers  desire,  and  will  at  any  rate  offer  sngges* 
tions  for  any  instruction  in  drawing  from  memory. 

MADAMR  GAV]6'B  BT8TEU  DESCRIBBD. 

The  system  used  by  Madame  Marie  Elizabeth  Cav^  has  certainly  produced  most 
satisfactory  results.  With  the  motto  of  Rubens,  "To  see,  to  understand,  to  remem- 
ber, is  to  know,"  as  her  text,  she  keeps  that  high  standard  of  knowledge  constantly 
before  her.  The  eye  must  first  be  trained  to  see.  '^  Learning  tK>  draw,"  she  saya, '*  is 
but  training  the  eye  correctly."  But  what  is  seen  f  Not  the  object  as  it  ia.  Lines 
are  foreshortened ;  the  horizontal  becomes  inclined,  or  even  a  straight  line  appears 
curved.  Did  not  the  builder  of  the  Parthenon  recognize  this  when  he  raised  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  some  inches,  that  it  might  appear  other  than 
it  wasf  Drawing  is  the  representation  of  an  object  as  it  is  seen,  while  sculptoie 
strives  to  copy  it  as  it  is.  The  imitation  of  projections  on  a  plane  surface  requires  an 
exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  that  the  progression  from  the 
rude  scrawls  on  Dighton  Rock,  or  the  pictured  outlines  on  the  crags  of  Mokattam,  to 
the  miracles  of  Titian  or  Rubens,  exists.  The  picture  in  all  its  perfection,  as  we  view 
a  tree,  a  rook,  or  a  stump,  is  impressed  on  the  retina;  every  leaf,  every  uncovered 
twig,  the  caterpiUer  eating  the  leaf  and  the  moss  growing  on  the  stem  and  branches ; 
the  shadow  of  every  leaflet  as  it  breaks  into  countless  fragments  the  ray  of  sanli^ht 
that  loses  itself  in  the  thickening  clusters ;  on  the  rock  each  lichen  that  for  years  has 
grown,  almost  imperceptibly  enlarging  its  tiny  territory ;  on  the  stump,  each  insect  bur- 
row, each  varying  tint  of  decaying  wood,  and  the  very  wearing  of  the  storm  ward  side  as 
the  last  tempest  swept  along.  Until  the  eye  be  educated,  little  enough  of  all  this  is 
perceived,  for  we  know  not  what  to  look  for.  When  we  have  seen  the  almost  invisi- 
ble initials  of  the  engraver  of  the  die  on  the  coin  which  others  view  without  perceiv- 
ing, we  have  gained  a  power,  our  eye  has  been  educated,  and  we  perhaps  wonder  that 
others  cannot  as  readily  perceive.  When  we  see  that  the  sides  of  a  house  seem  to 
grow  smaller  as  they  recede  from  us,  while  we  know  weU  that  they  do  not  diminish 
in  reality,  our  reasoning  powers  must  be  exercised  and  we  must  understand  why  these 
things  are  so.  This  is  not  all.  If  the  picture  of  that  flower  so  clearly  impressed  on 
our  mind  in  every  form  and  curve  and  tint,  and  so  well  understood  that  we  know  the 
meaning  of  that  shadow  where  the  stamens  come  between  the  light  and  the  ronnding 
corolla,  is  to  fade  away  when  the  sunlight  fades,  and  as  the  flower  withers,  what 
profit  f  We  do  not  yet  know,  although  we  have  seen  and  understood.  The  memory 
must  take  charge  of  the  lesson  we  have  gained,  the  treasures  we  have  taken  fh>m 
nature's  exhaustless  store. 
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I  So  far  the  objects  proposed  are  those  of  trae  art  edacation.  Now  for  the  methods 
of  accomplishmeut  pecaliar  to  Madame  Cave's  system.  A  model  is  chosen,  whether  a 
I  bead  or  hand  or  a  more  simple  object  as  represented,  or  a  plane  surface,  and  of  this 
the  papU  carefully  makes  a  tracing  on  transparent  paper.  This  completed  tracing 
is  the  "proof,"  and  is  to  serve  as  instnictor.  The  papil  then  places  the  model  in  a 
saitable  position,  and  attempts  to  copy  it.  The  application  of  the  proof  at  any  time 
detects  the  error  or  indicates  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  the  copy  mnst  be  cor- 
rected nntil  it  becomes  a  transcript  of  the  model,  a  resnlt  the  faithfdl  proof  will  cer- 
tainly show  more  closely  than  the  eye  of  any  professor.  When  the  copy  is  complete 
the  model  is  removed,  and  the  pupil  draws  is  again  from  memory  alone,  using  the  proof 
only  at  the  completion  to  test  the  work.  The  copy  may  be  drawn  irom  the  model 
two  other  times  if  the  pupiFs  memory  is  weak.  It  is  well  at  the  end,  to  test  the  ex- 
ercise, to  make  another  and  reduced  drawing  of  the  model  from  memory  in  a  small 
sketch  book. 

A  solid  model,  a  landscape,  or  figures  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  by  using  a 
gsnxe  frame  for  the  proof  tracing,  and  the  dry  rules  of  perspective  become  useless 
lumber,  with  the  exercise  of  this  simple  expedient.  Before  the  pupil  attempts  solids, 
a  careful  study  of  the  ways  used  by  the  great  masters  to  represent  them  shoulii  be 
made,  and  for  this  the  materials  are  abundantly  accessible  in  the  engravings  from 
Raphael,  Van  Dyke,  Bembrandt,  Andre  delSarto,  Murillo,  Gerard  Dow,  T^niers,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Berzhem,  and  others.  With  a  store  of  these,  let  the  pupil  make  proofis  and 
copies  until  the  understanding  is  awakened,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  mere 
joaths  will  readily  distinguish  a  Rubens  or  a  Bembrandt,  though  the  print  be  unlet- 
tered, and  the  use  of  this  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  education  of  the  eye  and  the 
development  of  the  understanding. 

RBSUI.TS  OBTAINED  BY  USE  OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

M.  Felix  Coitereau,  French  inspector  general  of  fine  arts,  has,  under  orders,  reported 
to  the  minister  of  the  int«rior  upon  Madame  Cave's  method  of  drawing  the  following 
results  of  instruction  given  to  children  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years: 

''(1)  A  remarkable  correctness  in  the  ensemble  and  contour  of  a  figure  or  any  other 
object. 

"(2)  A  reproduction  from  memory  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  copy. 

"(3)  Acquaintance  with  the  masters ;  I  have  readily  recognized  Raphael,  Holbein, 
and  others,  in  the  drawings  from  memory  of  Madame  Cave's  pupils,  and  I  thus  con- 
clude they  have  for  themselves  become  familiar  with  the  great  masters. 

"(4)  Finally,  the  idea  of  perspective :  that  is,  that  without  having  learned  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  soienoe,  pupils,  in  tracing  from  nature,  execute  correctly  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  art  of  perspective— -foreshortening. 

*'  Thus,  by  exercising  the  memory  of  children,  giving  accaracy  of  vision  and  firmness 
of  hand  at  the  age  when  their  organs,  still  tender,  are  docile,  Madame  Cav^  renders 
them  better  qualified  for  the  industrial  professions,  makes  them  skillful  instruments 
in  all  the  trades  which  pertain  to  art. 

'*  With  the  old  methods,  one  could  not  learn  to  draw  before  the  age  of  twelve,  a 
period  which  terminates  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  because  the  Judgment 
18  not  developed.  With  the  ingenious  teaching  of  Madame  Cav^,  the  child,  learning 
almost  unconsciously  to  observe  and  compare,  forms  his  own  judgment,  at  the  same 
time  acquires  that  skill  which  is  indispensable  in  every  species  of  manual  labor." 

TIME  FOR  DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  a  vote  of  this  board,  passed  April  12,  1870,  it  was  ordered  ''that  one  hour  each 
veek  be  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools."  One  hour  for  the 
primaty  schools  is  enough,  and  should  be  divided  into  four  lessons  of  fifteen  minutes 
each,  or  two  of  half  an  hour;  for  although  the  younger  children  ex^oy  the  exercise. 
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their  Attention  is  easily  wearied.  If  no  more  than  one  hour  can  be  given  for  the 
grammar  schools,  that  should  be  for  one  lesson ;  but  if  an  honr  and  a  half  can  he 
spared  each  week,  that  time  will  best  be  spent  in  two  lessons  of  three  quarteTs  of  an 
hour  each.  In  the  high  schools  the  time  has  bten  regulated  by  the  seyeral  coromiir 
tees. 

This  committee  were  anxious  to  understand  the  views  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  has 
for  some  time  had  charge  of  this  branch  in  the  Normal  School  and  was  recently  the 
only  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  they  give  here  his  report : 
''  To  the  CcmmWw  an  Drawing : 

**  Gbktlbmkn  :  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  you  are  awaie,  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools.  Except  in  the  training 
school,  no  systematiu  conrse  of  instraction  has  in  any  case  been  attempted,  and  for 
the  ft  ant  qf  some  suitable  means  as  an  aid  tn  imparting  instruction,  no  such  instruc- 
tion could  have  been  given.  While  some  attention  is  given  to  this  study  in  most  of 
the  grammar  schools,  different  systems  of  teaching  are  adopted.  In  some  of  these 
schools  picture-making  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  while  in  others  a  more  sensible  end  is 
Bonght,  and  different  means  are  used.  In  the  high  schools  there  is  no  harmony  in  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted,  l^ow,  when  the  means  used  and  the  methods  adopted 
in  teaching  this  stndy  are  so  dissimilar  in  character,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  similar 
results.  What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some  well*devised  system  of  instruction 
that  shall  begin  at  the  pritnary  school  and  continue  on  without  a  break,  through  the 
entire  school  conrse.  This  system  shonld  aim  to  secure  the  power  of  representing  ob- 
jects from  the  objects  themselves,  or  from  Imagination ;  and,  farther,  it  shonld  be  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  to  secure  the  most  perfect  education  of  the  eye.  Keenness 
of  sight  is,  after  all,  a  far  more  valuable  attainment  than  mere  skill  in  drawing.  The 
ability  to  represent  the  forms  of  objects  is  of  occasional  service,  but  the  eye  is  in  con- 
stant use.  The  keener  it  Is,  the  more  we  see.  Then,  again,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will,  on  leaving  school,  learn  some  trade  in  which  success 
depends  upon  keenness  of  sight.  In  producing  good  work,  the  difficulty  lies  not  so 
much  in  doing  as  in  §eeing  what  to  do.  If  the  eye  is  keen  the  hand  is  cunning,  hot 
if  the  eye  is  dull  the  hand  is  awkward  and  clumsy.  It  might  be  supposed  by  some 
that  the  education  of  the  eye  will  necessarily  follow  the  practice  of  drawing.  This 
is. true  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  to  get  the  best  results,  we  must  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  accuracy  of  expression,  and  which  places  before  the  pupil  such  sub- 
jects for  study  and  practice  as  render  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate perception  Of  the  truths  to  be  expressed.  If  the  subjects  are  of  the  kind  known 
as  the  picturesque,  such  as  old  logs,  broken-down  gates,  dilapidated  buildings,  mined 
castles,  &G.f  the  eye  will  receive  but  little  benefit  from  the  practice  of  drawing  them. 
They  present  forms  which  do  not  demand  accuracy  of  perception  and  expression. 
One  may  disregard  the  trnth  in  every  line  without  in  the  least  aifecting  the  genetal 
likeness  or  the  good  looks  of  the  drawing.  This  kind  of  practice  begets  the  habit  of 
looking  at  everything  carelessly,  of  disregarding  particulars,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
consequence,  it  leads  to  bad  habits  in  execution.  This  class  of  subjects  is  now  used, 
to  some  extent,  in  qnite  a  number  of  our  schools. 

''It  is  thought  by  some  that  printed  examples  should  be  rejected  altogether,  and 
that  the  solid  alone  should  be  used.  This  might  do  under  certain  circumstances:  for 
example^  if  a  competent  teacher  could  be  employed  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  as 
is  the  case  at  the  Lowell  Institute ;  if  the  pupils  were  young  men  and  women,  and 
apt  to  learn ;  if  it  were  possible  to  so  arrange  them  that  all  might  get  a  favorable 
view  of  the  object  to  be  drawn,  it  might  do,  if  nothing  better  could  be  done.  But 
where  the  instructor  is  himself  a  beginner ;  where  he  must  take  charge  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pupils,  and  these  packed  into  a  room,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  place  an 
object  where  it  can  be  properly  seen  by  any  member  of  the  class;  and  when  the  pu- 
pils are  taken  without  regard  to  their  natural  relish  or  disrelish  for  the  stndy,  the 
thing  is  absolutely  impossible.    This  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  at  the  Institute 
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«f  Tecbnology.  Profeflsor  Ware,  who  has  charge  of  this  department  in  that  institu- 
tion, infonned  the  board  of  ednoation,  when  they  were  considering  this  matter  a  few 
ireeks  since,  that  the  experiment  was  a  perfect  failure.  If  this  resalt  followed  this 
method  of  teaching  the  art  where  the  pupils  were  of  mature  mind,  we  certainly  can- 
not look  for  success  if  it  is  tried  in  our  primary  or  grammar,  or  even  in  our  high 
Mhools,  under  existing  circumstances.  Before  the  pupil  can  be  set  to  drawing  fh>m 
u  object  to  advantage,  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  have  some  training ;  the  pupil 
most  have  some  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  relate  to  the  appearance  of  objects, 
80  that  the  eye  may  be  under  the  direetion  of  the  mind,  and  he  must  also  be  ao- 
qoainted  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  means  which  others  of  larger  experience 
sod  of  greater  ability,  perhaps,  have  invented  and  used  in  expressing  ideas.  If  the 
pupil  is  required  to  go  to  nature  without  some  previous  preparation ;  if  he  must  dis- 
cover for  himself  all  he  is  to  know ;  if  he  most  invent  the  means  he  is  to  use  in  ex- 
presBsing  the  truths  connected  with  the  objects  he  is  to  represent,  he  has  a  more  dif- 
fieolt  task  assigned  him  than  was  ever  placed  before  a  pupil  in  any  other  study,  and 
imless  he  is  endowed  with  that ' special  gift'  we  read  abo  uteh,  will  surely  fail. 

''In  outlining  the  course  of  study  I  would  be  glad  to  see  adopted  in  our  schools,  I 
begin  with  the 

"FBDCABT  SCHOOLS. 

"It  is  a  common  notion  that  almost  everything  will  do  as  subjects  for  study 
sod  praetioe  in  these  schools.  A  few  straight  and  curved  lines,  a  triangle,  square, 
circle,  and  a  limited  number  of  familiar  objects  chosen  without  regard  to  the  knowl* 
edge  or  skill  required  in  order  to  draw  them  understandingly,  are  thought  to  be  all 
that  is  needed,  and,  in  fact  Just  as  good  as  anything ;  and  it  is  even  considered  by 
flome  to  be  a  matter  of  no  special  importance  whether  these  subjects  are  correctly  or 
ineorrectly  drawn.  £xp«'rienoe  has  taught  me  that  to  prepare  a  course  of  lessons  suited 
to  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  little  children,  and  such  as  may  be  the  means  of 
•ecnriog  the  best  results  attainable,  calls  for  quite  as  much  experience,  thought,  and 
care  as  is  required  in  preparing  a  series  of  lessons  equally  good  for  the  pupils  of  our 
high  schools. 

"The  early  lessons  in  these  schools  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  the 
mind  to  judge,  with  accuracy,  of  position,  distance,  and  direction.  Instead  of  using 
lines  for  this  purpose,  to  begin  with,  I  have  found  dots  to  answer  better.  They  have 
this  ftdvantage  over  lines.  It  requires  no  meohanical  skill  to  make  a  dot;  the  mind 
esa  be  given  entirely  to  the  truth  to  be  expressed*  This  is  not  the  case  where  linee 
sK  used.  When  a  change  of  ineans  is  neeessary  in  order  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
work,  very  short  lines  may  be  used,  and  these  put  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  Stars. 
As  the  pupils  progress,  these  crosses  and  stars  may  be  so  placed  with  respeet  to  each 
other  as  to  form  very  pleasing  figures ;  and,  in  this  way,  while  the  eye  is  being  trained 
to  see,  and  the  mind  to  judge  of  position,  distance,  and  direetion,  the  taste  is  onlti- 
TEted.  Children  Soon  get  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  figures  are  con- 
•tmcted,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  figures  of  their  own  design.  In  this  work 
they  should  be  encouraged,  and  set  times  should  be  devoted  to  this  exercise,  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  inventive  faculties. 

"There  should  be  an  occasional  exercise  in  drawing  from  memory  after  the  exam- 
ple seleett'd  has  once  been  drawn  from  sight.  This  is  a  valuable  means  of  strength- 
ening the  memory  for  form.  The  ability  to  retain  in  mind  clear  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  the  forms  of  things  we  have  seen,  is  of  great  value  to  all.  He  who  can  bring 
to  mind  the  views  he  has  seen  with  all  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  reality  possesses 
a  power  he  would  not  part  with  on  any  account.  To  the  mechanic  this  power  is  a 
means  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  hence  to  him  it  is  especially  valuable.  To  those  who 
wonld  originate  anything  new  and  valuable  in  the  way  of  form  this  power  is  indis- 
pentsble.  New  forms  are  always  made  of  old  ones,  and  in  producing  new  combina- 
tioDR,  the  more  extensive  the  collection  one  has  stored  in  memory  the  more  hope  there 
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is  of  succeas.  There  are  other  advantages  to  be  secured  by  this  practice  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  here.  By  such  exercises  as  I  have  suggested,  the  cnltiration  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  the  improYement  of  taste,  the  development  of  the  inventive  powers, 
and  the  'strengthening  of  memory  for  form  may  go  on  together,  and  the  stndy  be 
made  a  means  of  improvement  as  well  as  amusement. 

''In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  in  outline  from 
printed  examples  may  be  commenced. 

"  As  a  means  of  imparting  useful  information,  and  of  drawing  out  that  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  children,  these  examples  should  occasionally  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
object  lesson.  When  exercises  of  this  kind  have  been  given,  the  pupils  have  been 
found  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  drawing  the  example  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

''As  to  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  given  t«  this  study  in  these  schools,  I 
should  say  for  the  first  year  one  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day ;  for  the  second 
year,  one  lesson  of  twenty  minutes  each  day ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  three 
lessons  per  week  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

"  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

"Under  existing  circumstances  I  would  advise  the  use  of  slates  for  drawing  in  the 
lower  classes  of  these  schools.  The  middle  and  upper  classes,  having  had  some  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand  in  learning  to  write,  may  use  a  book  with  profit.  The  lower 
classes  should  be  put  to  that  kind  of  work  to  which  I  have  referred  as  best  calculated 
for  the  lower  clanses  of  the  primary  school.  In  the  graduating  class  I  would  teach 
the  drawing  of  solids  from  prints  examples  to  begin  with,  and  as  the  pupils  progress 
in  the  mechanical  practice  of  the  art,  and  become  familiar  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  perspective  and  with  those  relating  to  light,  shade,  and  shadow,  I  would 
gradually  introduce  the  drawing  of  objects  from  the  objects  themselves. 

**If  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutes  each  can  be  given  to  drawing  in  these 
schools,  good  results  can  be  secured.  This  certainly  will  be  all'  that  will  be  needed 
when  the  pupils  in  these  schools  shall  have  been  taught  in  the  primary  school. 

"  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"As  long  as  the  pupils  entering  these  schools  come  without  previous  training  noth- 
ing can  be  done  tor  them  better  than  is  now  being  done  in  the  English  High  and  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  that  I  am  aware  of.  When  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
shall  have  passed  through  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  begun  in  the  primary 
school,  the  drawing  of  objects  should  be  the  first  work  on  entering.  In  the  boys' 
schools  the  middle  year  should  be  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  drawing  of  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  buildings,  machinery,  Ac,;  and 
the  last  year  to  the  stndy  and  practice  of  such  subjects  as  come  under  the  head  of 
landscape  drawing.  In  the  schools  for  girls  one  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  special 
work  of  preparing  them  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study  in  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools. 

'*  In  these  schools  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each  is  now  devoted  to  this  study,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  needed. 

"This  study  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  by  the  regular 
teachers.  To  prepare  them  for  this  work  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  that  suggested 
in  a  former  communication  from  me. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

'*  WM.  N.  BARTHOLOBiEW." 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

Respectfully  submittted  for  the  committee. 

WM.  T.JBRIGHAM, 

Chaitman. 
The  committee  submit  the  foUowing  order : 
*' Ordered,  That  the  eommittee  on  drawing  be  authorised  to  employ  a  suitable 
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teacher  from  the  Sonth  Kensington  Art  School,  as  normal  iustructor  in  this  city,  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  £r>00  a  year. 

"  Orderedf  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  establish  three  evening 
achools  for  drawing,  in  sach  rooms  as  may  be  famished  for  the  purpose,  the  schools 
to  be  open  at  least  two  evenings  in  a  week,  from  November  1  to  May  1,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  may  propose/' 

This  report  is  followed  by  that  of  a  special  committee  on  industrial 
schools,  which  is  here  inserted  as  an  authoritative  expression  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  merely  literary  training  then  given  in  the  schools. 

Ix  School  Committee,  May  10,  1870. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  industrial  schools 
raspectfolly  report : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  subject  of  greater  moment  has  seldom  been 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  this  board.  A  year  ago  a  petition  was  presented  ask- 
ing us  to  devise  means  for  securing  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  an  early  edu- 
cation in  some  useful  branch  of  industry.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  on  industrial  schools,  to  enable  them  to  take 
under  their  charge  and  direction  a  small  industrial  school  for  women  and  girls  already 
established.  That  committee  found  it  inexpedient  to  do  this,  and  your  present  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  that  they  were  authorized  to  use  this  appropriation,  voted  for 
a  ipeeifio  porpose,  in  any  experiments  to  be  made  under  their  own  direction. 

INADEQUACY    OF  PRESENT  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

That  the  present  training  of  the  public  schools  is  utterly  inadequate,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  to  the  only  purpose  for  which  education  is  of  any  value,  namely,  for 
life,  is  very  evident..  That  it  makes  a  divorct^  between  head  and  hand,  between 
Imowledire  and  practical  skill,  between  artist  and  artisan,  is  also  evident.  That  it 
tends  also  to  perpetuate  the  absurd  ideas  that  exist  in  regard  to  getting  one's  living 
by  some  other  means  than  honest,  skilful,  and  useful  labor,  will  also  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  considers  the  subject.  Every  year  more  girls  are  educated  for  teachers 
than  can  find  places  in  schools.  Every  year,  too,  girls  who  can  never  become  success- 
fnl  teachers,  even  if  they  find  situations,  are  instructed  in  what  can  be  of  no  essential 
benefit  to  them  in  after  life,  They  leave  the  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely unqualified  to  obtain  their  living  in  any  employment  that  requires  specific 
skill.  Many  of  them  could  not  get  their  support  by  plain  sewing ;  very  many  cannot 
even  mend  their  own  clothes.  If,  in  connection  with  their  intellectual  training,  they 
had  been  taught  something  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  practical  life,  a  more 
oaefal  and  happy  career  would  be  open  to  them. 

It  is  not  for  our  system  of  public  education  to  foster  the  idea  that  professional  life 
or  teaching  is  more  respectable  or  more  worthy  of  pursuit  than  scores  of  useful  em- 
ployments which  fhmish  the  means  of  a  comfortable  support.  Our  present  school 
edncation  is  too  exclusively  the  preparation  either  for  professional  life  or  for  a  mer- 
cantile or  shop-keeping  life.  Mechanics  and  artisans  take  few  or  no  apprentices,  and 
a  girl  or  a  boy,  on  leaving  school,  cannot  learn  a  trade  or  become  skilled  in  any  use- 
ful labor  without  encountering  such  temptations  and  being  brought  into  duch  associ- 
ations that  the  prejudices  existing  against  it  are  not  wholly  groundless. 

VKQVST  NEED  OF  SOME  FORM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Your  committee  regarded  this  subject  of  industrial  training  as  too  important  to 
venture  upon  any  experiments  without  more  specific  and  definite  plans  than  have  yet 
been  laid  before  them.  That  it  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  general  educa- 
tion, and  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  and  specific  charity,  is  the  plain  demand 
of  common  sense.    Hitherto  our  idea  of  education  has  been  what  may  be  called  the 
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Chineae  one  of  giving  a  ceitain  amount  of  book-training,  and  a  sharpening  of  the  it« 
tellect,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  be  no  real  preparation  for  a  naefnl,  wise, 
and  happy  life. 

Whatever  theories  we  may  hold  in  regard  to  the  education  to  be  given  to  its  children 
by  the  state,  one  thingis  incontrovertible,  that  no  system  shoald  be  adopted  which 
is  injurioos  in  its  effect  npon  many  who  fondly  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  boon,  and 
make  great  sacrifices  to  secure  it.  To  very  many  the  ezclnsive  book  teaching  is  of 
little  real  benefit,  for  it  leares  them  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  existence 
stranded,  as  far  as  aoqairing  a  usefal  and  satisfactory  employment  for  life  is  oonoemed. 
Many  drift  away  from  school  and  go  to  fill  np  the  already  full  ranks  of  those  who 
have  no  trade,  or  art,  or  specific  employment  for  the  hand.  To  raise  the  standard  of 
labor,  labor  mnst  become  an  integral  part  of  edacation,  and  the  state  mast  feel  itn 
responsibilities  to  others  of  its  children  than  those  who  are  to  enter  college  and  become 
storekeepers  and  merchants. 

Such  a  training  as  educates  young  ladies  to  be  teachers  merely,  and  leads  them  to 
look  upon  other  occupations  as  degrading,  is  surely  not  the  traidiuf^  belonging  to  us, 
a  sensible,  fbee,  working  community.  Labor  can  be  raised  iu  public  estimation  only 
by  being  made  a  part  of  the  public  education. 

But,  while  your  committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this  general  conviotion, 
they  ask  for  a  more  definite  and  feasible  plan  than  any  which  has  been  prpsented, 
befbr6  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  board  such  an  expense,  and  sueh  a  radi- 
cal change  as  would  be  involved  in  the  establishment  of  experimental  schools  that 
would  fairly  and  ftilly  test  the  benefit  of  an  industrial  ttaining  f6r  both  sexes. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  they  do  consider  entirely  practicable. 

The  committee  considered  it  to  be  of  importance  to  enquire,  first,  into  the  manner 
in  which  that  small  portion  of  industrial  training  required  by  the  regulations,  vie, 
■ewing,  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  grammar  schools  for  girls  was  carried  out.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  taking  into  oonsideration  the  age  of  the  scholars  in  t.he 
grammar  schools  and  the  time  allotted  to  it,  better  results  are  obtained  than  they  had 
been  led  to  anticipate.  At  any  rate,  the  results  are  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  that  may  be  aooomplished  by  carrying 
OD  the  work  still  further,  ^t  every  step  they  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  the  expediency  of  extending  this  branch  of  sewing  in 
the  schools.  And  in  order  that  the  time  now  appropriated  in  this  way  should  not  be 
to  a  great  degree  wasted,  it  seemed  to  your  committee  absolutely  requisite  that  in- 
struction in  sewing  shoald  be  ooErried  on  further  than  it  is.  To  teach  it  to  the  youngest 
class  for  a  single  year*  and  then  to  have  it  entirely  dropped,  seemed  very  poor  economy 
to  say  the  least.  On  consultation  with  the  teachers,  some  of  the  most  practical  and 
suocessfhl  among  them  have  been  found  in  favor  of  ext^^nding  sewing  to  other  classes 
besides  the  lowest.  It  seems,  indeed,  absurd  to  give  so  many  of  our  girls  so  mneh 
instruction  in  branches  which  will  never  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  to  neglect  this 
matter  which  must  enter  into  their  actual  life  almost  every  day  and  every  hour. 

Besides  the  extension  of  sewing  to  other  classes,  and  the  introduction  of  cutting 
and  fitting  to  the  older  girls,  the  committee  consider  it  perfectly  feasible  to  establish 
in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  an  industrial  department,  in 
which  those  members  of  that  institution  who  choose  to  take  only  a  partial  course 
may  be  instructed  in  branches  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  future  modes  or 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  Two  hundred  pupils  entered  this  school  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, and  only  sixty-eight  received  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Many 
of  those  who  thus  leave  would  be  very  much  better  off  fbr  some  training  in  a  prao- 
tical  direction.  And  many  of  those  who  remain  to  complete  the  course  are  unable  to 
obtain  positions  as  teachers. 

There  are,  also,  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  those  who 
will  never  derive  any  essential  benefit  from  the  exclusively  intellectual  course  of 
studies,  and  who  would  gladly  enter  some  department  of  practical  instruction  where 
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tbey  coold  kaTe  instruction  befttin^  upon  the  uieiins  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  Infla- 
eneed  by  means  of  these  considerations,  your  committee  would  make  the  following 
recommendations,  which  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  embody  In  any  special 
orders,  as  ihey  do  not  propose  any  change  during  the  present  school  year. 

KB0O1CM1BNDATIOK8. 

First.  That  sewing  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  grammar  schools  for  girls. 
Second.  That  sewing  for  two  bourn  each  week  be  adopted  in  all  the  classes,  except 
the  first  and  second. 

Third.  That  in  the  tbird  and  fourth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  cutting  and 
fitting  shall  also  be  introduced. 

Fourth.  That  a  department  for  practical  instruction  be  added  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  Sehool,  wherein  bookkeeping,  designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood  and 
ftone,  and  needlework  iu  its  various  branches,  shall  be  taught  as  elective  studies,  to 
▼liich  pnpils  also  may  be  admitted  from  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar 
•ehools. 

These  reeommendations  yonr  committee  offer  as  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  sabject,  and  desire  fdrther  time  to  determine  what  other  measures  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  regard  to  the  intvodnction  of  some  methods  of  industrial  training,  pattic- 
slariy  for  bays. 

C.  C.  SHACKFORD. 
B.  K.  LOTHROP. 
JOHN  A.  LAM80N. 
HALL  CURTIS. 
JOHN  PARKMAN. 

In  the  report  for  1871,  the  topic  of  drawiti^  is  thus  treated  in  the 
general  report  of  the  committee: 

With  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  public  instruction,  a  new  and  lively  in- 
terest has  arisen  during  tlio  last  year.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  the 
whole  body  «>f  pnpils  under  an  intelligent  system  of  inetrnotion«  by  educating  the 
tcscbers  in  normal  classes.  The  report  of  the  drawing  oommittee  will  best  show 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  uudeHaken.  This  ia  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  movements  made  in  our  time,  and  its  elfeets  will  be  felt  power- 
folly  in  many  ways.  Education  is  not  altogether  an  interV»r  process;  other  faenltiea 
besides  the  reason  demand  cultivation.  Drawings  which  edneatea  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  gives  facility  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  plans  of 
the  eogineer,  the  fancies  of  the  designer  in  decoration,  the  recollections  of  the  trav* 
«IW,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  creative  artist.  By  the  power  to  draw,  the  value  of 
soy  mechanic's  labor  is  vastly  increased,  and  in  time  we  shall  see  greater  elegance  in 
fhmiturey  in  household  utensils,  in  ornamental  fabrics,  and  in  domestic  architecture. 
With  increased  knowledge  of  art  in  its  higher  forms,  we  shall  see  less  of  the  wretched 
pitater  ornaments,  and  the  tasteless  pictures  now  cherished  in  so  many  houses. 
Books  will  be  free  from  the  coarse  and  ignorantly -drawn  plates  with  which  so  many 
are  now  *<  illostrated/'  Another  generation,  reared  under  these  more  favorable  in- 
ilQeoces,  will  grow  up  with  finer  instincts  of  proportion,  and  we  may  hope  that  arf, 
in  it«  troe  power  and  divine  beauty,  may  not  always  be  the  meaningless  word  it  has 
» !oug  been. 

Ajude  from  these  remote  prospective  benefits,  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  the  art 
14  rare  to  bring  immediate  advantages.  We  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
pawpr  which  a  teacher  exerts  in  oral  instruction.  The  art  of  making  thought  visible 
by  illnstrat!ve  figures  on  the  blackboard  is  the  natural  complement  of  oral  teaching. 
The  intelligent  teacher  talks  with  chalk  in  hand,  illustrating  as  she  proceeds.  She 
does  in  this  way  a  twofold  work,  arresting  attention  and  making  impressions  that 
Wf  iadelible.  What  Agassis  is  before  a  class  of  naturalists,  the  model  teacher  be- 
toowM  in  the  estimation  of  her  expectant  pupils. 
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The  public  ib  to  be  congratulated  upon  tbe  employment  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith  as 
director  of  art  instraction,  since  from  his  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  drawing 
schools  in  England,  and  from  his  great  natural  aptitude  as  an  educator,  much  is  to  he 
hoped  for  in  this  department. 

The  followiDg  were  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  annual  report  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken :  Francis 
Underwood,  chairman;  William  T.  Adams,  Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
George  H.  Monroe,  Lyman  Mason,  Hngh  J.  Toland,  Eichard  M.  Ingalls, 
Henry  C.  Hunt. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  this  year  nothing  is  said  of  draw- 
in  the  schools,  but  the  success  of  theexperimentof  the  evening  drawing 
school  is  thus  recorded : 

KVENINO  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  on  drawing,  1^  the  last  year's  report,  quoted  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, approved  May  16, 1870,  requiring  provision  to  he  made  for  free  instmotion  in 
<«  Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing,"  and  earnestly  recommended  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  he  met  hy  estahlishing  evening  drawing  schools,  where  drawing 
only  should  be  taught.  The  recommendation  was  at  once  adopted  hy  the  school 
hoard ;  the  city  council  made  the  requisite  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense ;  the 
commodious  drawing-rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  were  secured,  and  the 
school  was  opened  late  in  November,  with  several  departments  and  a  crowd  of  prom- 
ising and  deserving  pupils.  Nearly  a  thousand  applicants,  male  and  female,  entered 
their  names  upon  the  register ;  upwards  of  Ave  hundred  pupils  received  inatruction 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  being 
accommodated  in  the  rooms  at  one  time ;  the  school  was  opened  four  nights  a  week^ 
the  pupils  divided  into  two  sets,  attending  in  turn  two  nights  a  week.  The  average 
number  of  different  pupils  attending  weekly  was  360 ;  the  total  cost  was  $6,014.84 ; 
of  this  sum  (1,858.60  was  expended  for  instruments,  patterns,  and  furniture,  which 
are  now  on  hand.  Ten  different  instructors  were  employed,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils.  Instruction 
was  given  in  general  free-hand  drawing,  in  the  free-hand  drawing  of  machines  from 
solid  models,  in  mechanicij  and  architectural  drawing,  and  in  ship-draughting. 

The  school  was  altogether  a  success.  The  pupils,  a  majority  of  whom  were  yonng 
mechanics,  found  they  were  getting  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  and 
so  they  attended  punctually  and  worked  with  a  will.  The  teachers  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  committee  on  drawing,  led  by  the  accomplished  chairman,  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

There  was  some  hesitation  and  delay  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation  iar 
the  continuance  of  the  school  next  winter.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  school 
is  a  new  thing,  and  here  all  new  things  in  our  educational  progress,  however  useful 
or  excellent,  have  to  undergo  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  well.  But  such  an  educa- 
tional improvement  as  this,  once  introduced  in  this  city,  can  never  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  meets  an  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  times.  The  more  it  is  known, 
the  more  highly  it  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  by  no  means  a  contrivance  for  teaching 
at  the  public  expense  an  unimportant  accomplishment  to  a  few  idlers  and  drones.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  for  furnishing  the  young  artisans  and  skiUed  laborers  in  various 
crafts  the  technical  instruction  which  they  need  and  which  they  cannot  get  except  by 
means  of  schools  of  this  description. 

The  text  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  this  year 
(1871)  follows,  omitting  details  of  assignments  of  teachers,  etc.  All 
the  schools  seem  suddenly  to  have  attempted  drawing,  but  the  lack  of 
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elementary  training  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  is 
apparent. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  as  here  detailed,  with  the 
latest  official  programmes  of  study  adapted  to  each  grade  of  schools, 
arraDged  by  the  State  art  director,  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  Keport,*  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  best  teaching  of  drawing  known  to  the  schools  before  the  coming 
of  Professor  Smith  and  the  progressive  system  introduced  by  him. 

This  report  is  also  of  interest  as  describing  the  preliminary  visit  of 
Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  and  the  final  action  of  the  city  educational  au- 
thorities in  securing  his  services.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  committee 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  belief  that,  at  that  time  (1871),  there  was 
no  one  in  the  United  States  who  was  competent  to  devise  and  intro- 
dnce  a  practical  system  of  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  public  schools. 

They  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  tribute  paid  in  the  opening  pas- 
sages of  their  report  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  city's  veteran  instructor 
in  drawing. 

These  official  utterances  are  noteworthy,  because  the  very  success  of 
the  efforts  of  Professor  Smith  during  the  twelve  succeeding  years 
makes  this  statement  of  the  committee  as  to  the  conditions  in  1871 
seem  almost  incredible, 

For  aU  can  raise  the  flower  now, 
Since  all  have  got  the  seed. 

BKPORT  OF  OOMlfmiEB  ON  DRAWING,   1871. 

hi  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  hoard,  passed  July  11, 1871,  the  committee  on 
diairiag  present  the  foUowing  report : 

During  the  past  year  drawing  has  heen  introduced  into  %U  grades  of  pnhlic  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  teachers  generaUy  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their  ability  to 
teach  this  exercise,  provided  a  suitable  system  may  be  given  them.  Even  with  the 
text-books  in  use  in  the  schools  for  some  years  past,  those  teaol^ers  who  have  taken 
pains  to  instruct  themselves  have  produced  most  gratifying  results  in  their  schools, 
sDd  have  settled  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  all  pupils  in  the  schools  to  practice 
drawing. 

Our  oldest  instructor  in  drawing,  Mr.  William  N.  Bartholomew,  to  whom  our  public 
school  children  are  indebted  for  all  their  instructions  in  drawing  for  many  years,  and 
whose  published  text-books  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  many  schools  throughout 
the  country,  has  felt  obliged  to  retire  from  active  instruction  and  seek  the  restoration 
<if  his  health  in  rest. 

His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Fumeaux,  whose  work  in  the  evening 
schools  and  elsewhere  has  proved  very  successful.  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  instructor,  and  assigned  to  the  Boxbnry  High  School,  where  he  has  for  some 
years  been  a  teacher.  Mr.  Hitching,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Miss  Bailey  continue  their  in- 
stmction. 

In  some  cities  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  partial  adoption  of  Madame  Cave's 
system,  contained  in  the  last  report  of  this  committee,  has  been  followed  with  grati- 
fying sacoees.    Where  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  large,  as  is  unfortunately 

*  See  Part  I,  pages  105-7 ;  see  also  Appendix  C. 
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the  ease  in  roost  of  onr  lohools,  it  becomes  impOMible  to  exMnine  often  enoogh  the 
work  of  eftch  one ;  and  if  the  pnpila  are  told  to  draw  a  line  iiif  a  certain  way,  penonal 
inspection  only  will  show  whether  it  has  been  drawn  oorxeotly,  uoleas  each  pupil  be 
made  to  correct  himself,  as  Madame  Cay^  advises.  With  the  Bartholomew  books  this 
is  easily  done  by  giving  the  pupil  a  slip  of  tracing  paper,  on  which  be  shall  carefully 
trace  the  copy ;  then,  when  he  has  drawn  in  his  book,  by  placing  the  tracing  over  his 
work,  any  faults  in  form  or  size  are  at  once  detected,  and  can,  with  the  help  of  rob- 
ber, be  corrected.  When  the  exercise  has  been  well  drawn  on  half  of  the  page,  the 
copy  may  be  tnmed  oyer  or  removed,  and  the  exercise  be  repeated  on  the  other  half 
of  the  page  ftom  memory  alone.  This  is  so  easily  done  with  the  books  now  in  use  in 
the  migority  of  schools  in  this  State,  that  the  system  has  met  with  &yor  and  been  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  can  be  Judged  in  the  short  time  of  its  trial,  with  a  due  measure  of 
success.  In  our  own  schools  it  has  not  been  tried,  but  the  system  of  Bartholomew 
has  been  used  under  the  most  careful  superyision  that  the  committee  and  iostrnetars 
OQuldgive.    •    •    • 

PBUCART  SCHOOL8. 

The  work  here  has  been  almost  entirely  with  slates.  The  dots,  erosnst,  and  linos  of 
Hiss  Stickaey'se^^oeUeftt  system  are  giying  an  excellent  training  of  both  eye  and  band, 
and  the  accnriKsy  with  which  children,  six  and  seven  years  old,  draw  squares,  trian^^les, 
and  other  geometrical  figures,  gives  promise  of  most  satisfactoiy  results,  when  other 
and  more  advanced  examples  can  be  placed  before  them  in  the  higher  schoola. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  published  a  series  of  charts  for  the  use  of  primary  sehools, 
which  are  good  seleetions  from  the  car4»  authorised  by  the  Boaid ;  hot  in  the  Boston 
schools  it  seeioa  better  that  the  teiM^hers  should  piake  the  eolaiged  copies  themaelvea 
on  the  blackboard,  as  is  now  done  in  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  schools,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  not  only  see  that  the  task  can  be  done,  but  also  the  exact  method.  If  there 
are  any  teachers  who  cannot  do  this,  they  are  surely  incompetent  for  their  position, 
and  should  at  once  give  place  to  those  who  are  able  to  teach  what  any  of  their  papils 
canleam. 

OBAMMAK  OOHOOLa. 

Many  of  the  grammar  schools  are  still  doing  the  work  of  primary  sohoc^  and  en- 
deavoring by  exereises  with  the  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  figures  to  no- 
quire  a  tolerable  oommand  of  the  penciL  In  all  the  upper  claMos  thrsoghout  the  oity, 
drawing  from  solid  models  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  difiloiilty 
has  been  found  from  the  propensity  to  rule,  which  requires  more  vigilanoe  than  aoioe 
teachers  seem  willing  to  give.  The  children  who  have  had  a  proper  primary  training 
find  it  much  easier  to  r^ect  all  rulers.  Both  teachen  and  coounittee  have  constantly 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  reliance  on  the  eye  alone,  and  some  teaehere 
have  punished  those  pupils  who  use  rulers,  by  making  them  repeat  the  exeroise  oot  of 
school  honra. 

HIGH  BGHOOU. 

In  the  Latin  School  only  the  lowest  classes  are  as  yet  instructed  in  drawing,  and 
their  work  has  been  most  elementary.  The  larger  part  of  the  pupils  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction  before.  All  have,  however,  made  satisfactory  progress.  In  the 
high  school  the  upper  classes  draw  from  solid  models,  in  books  prepared  fbr  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hitchings.  The  models  are  not  such  as  will  increase 
the  taste  or  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  will  give  place  to  better  ones  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  procured.  In  several  of  the  divisions  the  skill  already  acquired  has 
been  put  to  practical  use  in  illustrating  recitations  on  the 'board  and  in  notes  of  bo- 
tanical lessons.  In  the  departments  of  physical  and  natural  science  the  teachen  find 
a  very  great  assistance  in  the  pencil  and  chalk,  properly  used.  Every  room  in  this 
school,  and  the  work  of  every  pupil,  have  been  carefully  inspected,  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  are  working  earnestly,  and,  generally,  successfully. 
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Id  ibis,  as  well  as  In  the  grammar  aobools,  a  system  of  compositioD  has  been  iDtro- 
daced  as  a  reereation.  At  certain  times  the  pnpils  are  allowed  to  make  an  original 
design  in  the  blank  portion  of  their  books,  and  by  this  tbey  are  shown  the  necessity 
of  skill  in  drawing  lines  and  estimating  spaces.  The  pnpils  all  seem  much  interested 
in  this  exeieiae,  and  although  their  designs  are  crude  and  generally  devoid  of  beauty, 
u  they  have  had  no  applicable  instruction,  yet  it  has  been  very  profitable  to  them. 

In  thif  Roxbnry  High  School  a  course  has  been  pursued  entirely  diffeJreut  from  that 
in  the  other  schools  of  this  city.  The  pupils  haye,  in  many  cases,  Rclected  their  own 
models,  and  have  usually  chosen  most  execrable  ones.  Much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  penpeotive  without  any  satisftustory  results,  and,  with  the  system  used,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  instmotor  to  give  enough  assistanoe  to  the  pnpils.  The  work  of 
sll  tbe  pupils  has  been  carafuUy  inspected  more  than  onoe  by  several  of  the  oom- 
siittee,  and  the  want  of  a  careful  primary  training  wfw  fslt  to  be  almost  universal  in 
the  echool. 

In  the  Dorchester  High  School  there  has  been  a  want  of  uniformity,  and  tbe  work 
of  the  instructor  has  been  needlessly  increased  and  eveu  'wasted.  The  pupils,  how- 
ever, aze  intarested,  und  with  another  year  will,  no  doubt,  produoe  satisfisctory  results* 
The  instmetioii  in  penpeotive,  both  in  this  and  ii|  the  pireoeding  school,  requires  gro^t 
ohange  to  adapt  it  to  tbe  needs  of  the  pupils, 

Ths  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  the  only  fohopl  in  the  city  where  suitably 
prevision  has  been  made  for  instruetion  in  drawing,  4  foom  has  been  lumisbed  witb 
deskf  where  a  class  can  be  so  arranged  tbat  the  ligbt  may  fall  upon  the  models  in  use, 
snd  where  all  extraneous  matters  maybe  excluded.  With  snitable  models  this  room 
is  all  tbat  is  desired.  The  work  done  l^itherto  has  beeu  very  exaot,  bpt  at  the  same 
time  rather  mechanical,  and  devoid  of  that  interest  which  should  iuspire  every  pupil. 
In  the  i^maJ7  department  some  excellent  examples  have  been  placed  before  the  ebil- 
dien,  and  these  must  show  the  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  are  being  trained  for 
tesebersi  the  inmense  power  sueh  a  facility  in  the  use  of  er^yon  gives  a  teaoher  whan 
Isee  to  face  with  her  class.  The  chief  diffioulty  in  this  school  seems  to  be  in  tbe  ex- 
smples  seleeteda  Of  rather  n^ed,  for  there  has  been  no  c^portunity  for  aeleotion. 

In  this  oooneeti^  mast  be  mentioned  the  gift  by  the  American  Social  Soieueo  i#- 
sociation  of  a  collection  of  casts  of  antique  statues  and  has  reliefs. 

This  opUeotion  was  selected  and  arranged  with  especial  refexeiMia  to  tl^  ipfithatio 
ealtare  af  tbe  young  iikdies  of  the  school,  by  Mr,  C.  0.  Perkins. 

Here  follows  a  descriptive  list  of  the  twenty-two  casts  of  antique 
statues  and  busts  wbicb  comprise  the  collection.  One  of  these  is  a 
poTtioa  of  the  frieze  of  tbe  Parthenon.  This  was  inserted  as  a  frieze 
in  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  hall.^ 

These  have  all  been  suitably  arranged  in  the  large  exhibition  ball  of  tbe  new  school- 
Waee  on  Newton  street,  where  teachers  and  pnpils  may  study  such  masterpieces. 
8ncb  collections,  if  properly  used,  cannot  but  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our  schools, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  crown  to  the  whole  system  of  art  education.  What  we  need 
nio»t  now  an)  primary  examples,  through  which  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  a  Just  appre- 
ciation of  much  in  these  casts  that  is  now  to  them  a  sealed  book.  That  this  want  will 
be  supplied  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  and  we  feel  confident  that  not  only  the 
pnpils  of  this  school,  but  the  advanced  pupils  and  teachers  throughout  the  city,  will 
Mon  examine  with  pleasure  and  profit  this  collection  of  casts,  which,  although  small, 
is  yet  unexceptionable  and  admirably  fitted  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  beauty  and  true 
iotm.  It  will  be  not  an  dn  wort  by  preparation  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  future 
srt  muaeum  when  the  statues  in  this  hall  have  been  studied  and  understood. 

*  For  further  account  of  this  collection,  see  pamphlet  published  by  Houghton  A 
Co.,  Boston,  1871,  for  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  See  also  Part  II  of 
ihie  Report. 
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Lectaroe  on  aacient  art  liave  kindly  been  given  in  this  room  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  lessons  thus  imparted  were  received  with  interest 
and  profit. 

FREB  BVBNING  SCHOOL. 

Late  in  November  notice  was  given  in  the  pnblio  papeibthat  a  free  drawing  school 
would  be  established  by  the  city,  and  November  38  the  registry  was  openecL 
Nearly  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  entered  their  names,  age,  oocnpation, 
and  residence.  Many  more  were  turned  away,  as  the  rooms  provided  by  the  eity 
would  not  accommodate  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  kindly  consented  to  open  their  fine 
building  to  the  school,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  hired  the  large 
drawing-room,  which  was  supplied  with  gas-light  for  this  purpose,  and  fbnr  other 
rooms,  which  were  not  intended  for  this  use,  and  were  wholly  unsuitable  both  in 
light  and  arrangement. 

Decembers  the  school  opened,  with  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Willard  as  principal,  and  Messrs. 
William  E.Hoyt,  Edw.  R.  Clark,  C.  M.  Moore,  Charles  Fnmeauz,  C.  S.  Ward,  andPrank 
B.  Morse  as  assistants.  From  the  registers  it  was  found  that  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  was  22.72  years— the  oldest  55,  the  youngest  15.  Ninety-six  distinct  occupa- 
tions were  represented :  carpenters  (155),  machinists  (135),  students  (117),  clerks  (43), 
and  woolcarvers  (38),  being  the  most  numerous.  It  was  difficult  to  meet  so  various 
wants,  but  as  it  was  soon  found  that  a  very  few  had  received  any  previous  instruction 
in  drawing,  the  work  of  classlflcation  was  much  simplified,  as  to  a  certain  stage  all 
would  require  the  same  course. 

The  large  drawing-room,  accommodating  about  100  pupils,  was  used  for  the  class  in 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  with  instrumenjte,  and,  as  each  pupil  was  al- 
lowed only  two  evenings  each  week,  about  200  used  the  tables  and  instruments. 

As  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  pupils  to  procure  suitable  apparatus, 
this  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and  is  now  on  hand  for  future  classes.  Papers  and 
pencils  were  also  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils.  The  chief  trouble  was  in  pro- 
curing copies  or  models,  and  this  was  met  by  the  preparation  of  lithographs  of  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  problems,  and  finally  by  borrowing  fk^m  the  Instltnte  and 
from  architects. 

One  room,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morse,  was  devoted  to  fVee-hand  drawing  in  crayon 
ttom  solid  models,  after  the  system  of  M.  Hendrick,  in  use  in  the  schools  in  Belgium; 
and,  although  this  class  was  the  smallest,  it  was  the  one  of  all  the  others  where 
mechanics  could  reap  the  most  advantage.  The  blind  desire  to  use  instruments  be- 
fore a  simple  line  figure  could  be  drawn  by  the  eye  was  hard  to  resist,  and  much  good 
instruction  was  wasted  on  those  wholly  unprepared  for  the  use  of  instruments. 

Every  pupil  throughout  the  school  had  a  card,  bearing  his  or  her  name,  number, 
and  evenings;  and,  to  procure  instruments,  this  card  was  deposited  in  the  case,  to  be 
returned  when  the  instruments  were  replaced  in  order.  With  this  system  theloas 
was  very  insignificant. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  general  drawing,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Fumeanx 
and  Moore,  the  selection  of  models  was  left  mostly  to  the  instructors,  as  the  whole 
matter  was  experimental.  The  first  lesson  was  from  small  pebbles,  which  the  pupils 
collected  for  themselves.  They  were  told  to  imitate  them  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
the  result  was  a  most  complete  failure,  so  far  as  the  drawings  went,  but  the  defi- 
ciency shown  was  of  simple  outline ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  place  on  the  board  the 
admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  which  were  reduced  by  the  pupils.  As  the 
outline  improved,  twigs,  oak  leaves,  and  plaster  casts  were  used,  the  latter  borrowed 
of  Prof.  William  R.  Ware.  When  both  outlines  and  shadow  had  been  partly  mas- 
tered, flowers  were  used  to  encourage  rapidity  of  execution,  as  the  pupil  must  use  all 
energy  to  draw  the  outline,  at  least,  before  the  flower  faded ;  and  a  lesson  of  two 
hours,  or  a  single  evening,  was  all  that  could  be  allowed  for  this.  Callas,  rosebuds, 
tulips,  and  petunias  were  principally  used,  because  most  easily  obtained;  but  other 
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flowers  were  nsed  for  especial  purposes,  as,  with  one  papil,  who  seemed  determined  to 
make  heavy  lines,  a  pot  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  tried ;  and  the  evident  nnsnitable- 
aeas  of  heavy  lines  to  represent  so  delicate  a  flowe  rcompletely  cnred  the  fault.  Mr. 
Fnrneanx  procured  all  the  flowers,  and  onr  thanks  are  dne  to  the  florists,  and  to  the 
horticaltnral  society,  who  kindly  gave  ns  many  specimens  at  a  season  when  they 
were  not  easily  procured,  and  would  have  cost  the  city  a  large  sum,  if  purchased. 

A  portion  of  the  class  in  general  drawing  was  trained  almost  exclusively  on  plaster 
casts,  with  perhaps  some  disadvantage,  as  the  outline  was  neglected.  With  all,  the 
careful  copying  of  fiat  encaustic  tiles  was  given  as  a  practice  in  regular  geometrical 
drawing,  and  the  representation  of  color  by  flat  even  tints. 

This  instruction  was  varied  by  frequent  lessons  in  ornamentation,  with  short  lectures 
on  various  adaptations  of  flower  or  plant  form  to  ornament,  and  on  the  historical 
order  of  this  class  of  design,  by  the  instructors,  members  of  the  committee,  and  others. 
Then  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  combine  conventional  forms  in  original  designs, 
and  good  and  bad  effects  were  illustrated  by  specimens  of  paper-hangings  and  printed 
cloths.  The  results  of  the  very  short  and  inadequate  instruction  in  design  were  not 
marked;  and  so  much  importance  is  attached  by  your  committee  to  this  branch  that 
another  winter,  when  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  secured,  strenuous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  make  it  effective.  The  South  Kensington  rules  or  principles  of  decorative 
art  are  so  concise  and  useftil,  that  they  are  here  reprinted,  as  the  test  of  the  instrae- 
tion  given. 

"  OSNBBAL  PRUTCIPLBS  OF  DXCORATITX  ABT. 

"  The  true  office  of  ornament  is  the  decoration  of  utility.  Ornament,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  be  secondary  to  utility. 

**  Ornament  should  arise  out  of,  and  be  subservient  to,  construction. 

"  Ornament  requires  a  specific  adaptation  to  tfie  material  in  which  it  is  to  be  wrought, 
or  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  from  this  cause,  the  ornament  of  one  fabric  or  mate- 
rial is  rarely  suitable  to  another,  without  proper  readaptation. 

*'  True  ornament  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  imitation  of  natural  ol^ects,  but  rather 
iu  the  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  beauties  of  form  or  color  to  decorative  purposes, 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  tbe  material  to  be  decorated,  the  laws  of  art,  and  the 
necessitiee  of  manufacture. 

"PRIirCIPLBB  OF  DBOORATIVX  ART. 

"(1.)  The  decorative  arts  arise  from  and  should  properly  be  attendant  upon  archi- 
tecture. 

^  (2.)  Architecture  should  be  the  material  expression  of  the  wants,  the  faculties,  and 
tbe  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  created. 

**  (3.)  Style  in  architecture  i£  the  peculiar  form  that  expression  takes  under  the  infiu- 
cnoe  of  climate  and  materials  at  command. 

"  CABPBT8. 

"The  surface  of  a  carpet,  serving  as  a  ground  to  support  all  objects,  should  be  quiet 
and  negative,  without  strong  contrast  of  either  form  or  color. 

*'The  leading  forms  should  be  so  composed  as  to  distribute  the  pattern  over  the 
whole  floor,  not  pronounced  either  in  the  direction  of  breadth  or  length. 

'*  The  decorative  forms  must  be  fiat,  without  shadow  or  relief,  whether  derived  from 
ornament,  or  direct  from  fiowers  or  foliage. 

'*  In  color  the  general  ground  should  be  negative,  low  in  tone,  and  inclining  to  the 
tertiary  hues ;  the  leading  forms  of  the  pattern  being  expressed  by  the  darker  second- 
vies;  and  the  primary  colors,  or  white,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties, to  enhance  the  tertiary  hues,  and  to  express  the  geometrical  bases  that  rule  the 
distribution  of  the  forms. 

"  The  lawa  regulating  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color  should  be  attended  to. 

a  Ex.  208 16 
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**  PAPEB-HAKGINaS  A8  DUTINCT  FROM  WALL   DBOORAHOVS. 

"The  decoration  of  paper-hangings  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  objects  in  a  room 
that  a  background  does  to  the  objects  in  a  picture. 

'*  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  invite  attention  to  itself^  but  be  subdued  in 
effect,  and  without  strong  contrasts  either  of  form,  color,  or  light  and  dark. 

'^  Nothing  should  be  introduced  which  disturbs  the  sense  of  flatness. 

''All  natural  objects,  therefore,  when  used  as  ornament  for  these  manufactures,  should 
be  rendered  flat  and  in  simple  tints. 

**  While  the  deooratiye  details  should  be  arranged  on  symmetrical  bases,  these  should 
be  so  resolved  into  the  minor  forms  as  not  to  be  intrusively  prominent. 

"  Color  should  be  broken  over  the  whole  surfiioe,  so  as  to  give  a  general  negative  hue, 
rather  than  masses  of  positive  color. 

*'1CSTAL  FOBM8,  POTTBRT,  A2n>  PLABTIC  FOBM8  OENXRALLT. 

''The  form  should  be  most  carefully  adapted  to  use,  being  studied  for  elegance snd 
bftauty  of  line,  as  well  as  for  capacity,  strength,  mobility,  4bo. 

''  In  ornamenting  the  construction,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  general  form 
and  to  keep  the  decoration  subservient  to  it^  by  low  relief  or  otherwise ;  the  ornament 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enhance,  by  its  lines,  the  symmetry  of  the  original  form, 
and  assist  its  constructive  strength. 

''If  arabesques,  or  figures  in  the  round,  are  used  deooratively,  they  should  arise  out 
of  the  other  ornaments  and  constructive  forms,  and  not  be  merely  applied. 

'*  All  projecting  parts  shouldhave  careful  consideration,  to  render  them  as  little  liable 
to  ii^ury  as  is  consistent  with  their  purpose.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  re- 
pose is  required  to  give  value  to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  secondary  and  not  prin- 
cipaL 

*'CALICOB8  AND  OTHER  PRDiTSD  CLOTH. 

"The  ornament  should  be  flat,  without  shadows  or  the  appearance  of  relief.  If 
flowers,  foliage,  or  other  naturid  objects  are  the  motive,  they  should  not  be  direct 
imitations  of  nature,  but  ornamentally  displayed  in  obedience  to  the  above  rule. 

"The  ornament  should  cover  the  surface,  either  by  a  diaper  based  on  some  regular 
geometrical  figure,  or  growing  out  of  itself  by  graceful,  flowing  curves.  Any  arrange- 
ment which  carries  lines  or  pronounces  figures  in  the  direction  of  breadth  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  folding  of  the  stuff  should  be  oarefiilly  stndied. 

"The  si2e  of  the  pattern  should  be  regulated  by  the  material  for  which  the  design  ia 
intended — small  for  close,  thick  fabrics,  such  as  ginghams,  d^o. ;  larger  for  fkbrirs  of 
more  open  textures,  such  as  muslins,  bareges,  &c. ;  largely  covering  the  ground  on 
delaines,  and  more  dispersed  in  cotton  or  linen  goods.'^ 

The  want  of  suitable  text-books  has  been  felt  in  this  as  in  the  day  schools. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  school  Mr.  Clark  resigned,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  BIr.  Henry  Richards,  as  assistant  in  architectural  drawings. 

A  class  in  ship-drawing  being  called  for,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Femald,  of  the  Charleetown 
navy-yard,  was  appointed  and  a  class  organized.  The  work  was  very  technical,  and 
seemed  to  require  less  free-hand  work  than  any  of  the  other  departments.  The  suo- 
cess  of  this  class  was  very  satisfactory,  for  the  encouragement  of  naval  oonstmotion 
in  every  way  seems  to  be  especially  the  duty  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Willard  was  compelled,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  committee,  who  felt  that  the 
great  success  of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  his  constant  exertions,  to  resign,  as  the 
night  work  was  too  severe  in  addition  to  his  daily  duties  in  the  Institute  of  Teohnology. 
Mr.  William  A.  Pike  (now  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Maine  State  College,  at 
Orono)  was  appointed  in  his  place.  An  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  inatrumenta 
and  collect  and  distribute  the  drawings  was  appointed,  in  aoooidanoe  with  a  vote  of 
the  board. 
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In  the  whole  Mhool  the  average  attendance  was  380.  With  the  whole  nnmher  no 
eaaes  requiring  diacipline  oocnrred,  and  the  meet  perfect  order  was  preserved  almost 
without  rules.  Any  lady  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  school  with  complete 
oomfort. 

The  eoet  of  the  school  was  as  follows : 

Sslaries  of  instmctors tl>824  00 

InsfcrumentSy  hoards,  mles^  squares,  Sco ;. 1,521  35 

Paper,  pencils,  ink,  plates,  &,e 772  34 

Pnmitnio , 197  25 

Bents 1,700  00 

Total 6,014  84 

Making  a  total  cost  per  pupil  of  91,606. 

Deducting  the  instruments 1,521  25 

The  plates  and  material  on  hand 150  00 

Fomiture 197  25 

Total 1,868  50 

We  have  for  the  real  cost 4,146  34 

The  cost  per  pupil 10  90 

Even  this  cost  ib  much  reduced  if  we  consider  that  many  pupils  received  but  twenty 
lessons  or  less,  and  then  gave  place  to  others,  so  that  many  more  than  500  reaped  ap- 
preciable advantage  fh>m  the  school,  although  we  could  not  at  any  one  time  accom- 
modate more  than  225  pupils. 

The  lesson  this  school  has  taught  seems  to  be  that  all  must  begin  with  free*hand 
drawing  before  using  instruments;  that  better  and  more  complete  graded  models  of 
machinery  must  be  furnished,  and  that  examples  of  the  best  art  that  can  be  procured 
most  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The  last  want  will  be  met  in  time  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  art  museum,  and  the  others  have  been  supplied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  models  under  an  appropriation  of  the  board  and  by  private  subscription.  A 
less  number  of  lessons  cannot  accomplish  the  work  desired ;  and  probably  many  of 
those  who  have  attended  the  school  the  past  season  will  continue  next  winter. 

The  experience  of  the  evening  scliools  of  other  cities  seems  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
ocnuDencing  the  course  earlier  in  the  season,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  dosing  the  school  in  April. 

It  seems,  notwithBtanding  the  oommittee's  appreciation  of  the  utility 
of  the  ftee  evening  drawing  school,  that  the  city  authorities  refhsed  to 
admit  its  claims.  Such  accidents  of  legislation  are  liable  to  occur  so 
long  as  the  community  at  large  is  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the 
practical  bearing  and  utility  of  such  studies. 

The  city  eouncU  have  seen  fit  to  refuse  the  appropriation  for  the  evening  school, 
which  they  are  compelled  by  the  statute  to  make,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  appro- 
priation has  a  most  iniurious  effect  on  the  school  arrangements.  Boston  has  in  this 
matter  been  far  behind  other  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  and  there  are  now  no  funds  designated  for  the  support  of  the  firee 
diawing  school  next  winter.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Boston  will  allow 
•0  soecMsftil  a  school  to  be  suppressed  for  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

XZHIBmON  OF  muLWiKoa. 

Late  in  the  season  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the  work  in  all  the  schools, 
sad  the  board  made  an  appropriation  of  $250  to  meet  the  expenses.  Owing  to  delays 
it  was  not  ontil  Friday,  April  28,  that  the  appropriation  was  finally  passed  on  by  the 
eoflunittee  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  on  Monday  the  exhibition  opened  in  Horti- 
eoltmal  HaU.    There  was  of  course  no  time  for  preparation  in  the  schools.    In  the 
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Latin  aud  high  schools  the  chairman  of  this  committee  selected  three  books  from  each 
class  as  the  best  specimen,  and  the  several  instructors  were  requested  to  do  the  same 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  work  of  the  firee  evening  school  had  already  been  se- 
lected, ab  tho  drawings  were  all  held  as  the  property  of  the  city.  It  was  origibally 
intended  to  hold  the  exhibition  only  two  days,  in  order  that  the  regular  drawing  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  detention  of  the  books,  bat,  at 
the  request  of  many  masters,  it  was  kept  open  on  Wednesday,  the  additional  expense 
being  met  chiefly  by  private  subscription. 

Each  school  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  its  own  work  with  that  of  other  schools 
of  the  same  grade,  and  also  see  what  was  required  in  the  higher  schools.  The  variety 
in  the  quality  of  each  school's  exhibition  was  of  course  very  great;  but  as  all  the 
roasters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  had  the  same  chance,  it  seems  fair  to  single 
out  the  school  which  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  thoroughness  and  ex- 
tent of  its  work.  The  Shurtleff  school  exhibited  a  specimen  of  drawing  from  every 
one  of  its  pupils,  and  there  was  not  a  bad  one  among  the  whole  collection ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  every  child  can  learn  to  draw  if  properly  taught.  Many  of  these  specimens 
were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  geometrical  figures  were  so  accurate  that  a  well- 
known  artist  of  this  city  remarked  to  one  of  the  instructors  when  looking  at  the  work 
of  this  school,  ''  It  is  impossible  that  they  were  done  without  dividers  and  rule ;  that, 
now  (pointing  to  one),  was  never  done  without  instruments  t "  *'  Indeed  it  was,  sir,*' 
said  a  little  girl,  who  stood  by,  "for  I  did  it  myself. '^  The  artist  afterwards  visited 
the  school  and  saw  many  others  doing  as  accurate  work. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  in  this  school  can  be  done  iu  every  school  in  Boston,  and 
it  will  be  very  strange  if  the  Shurtleff  school  does  not  have  some  formidable  rivals  at 
another  exhibition,  Ipr  there  were  several  other  schools  where  excellent  work  was 
done. 

The  work  of  the  free  evening  school  certainly  attracted  the  greatest  attention, 
and  in  quantity  and  variety  as  well  as  in  quality,  w  as  remarkable.  Nearly  all  the 
pupils  whose  work  was  exhibited  had  had  no  previous  instruction ;  some  did  not  know 
the  use  of  pencil  or  crayon ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  entire  work  was  shown 
that  the  constant  and  marked  improvement  might  be  shown  at  a  glance.  The  col- 
lection of  crayon  drawings  of  machinery  from  Mr.  Morse's  room  occupied  the  platform. 
They  were  done  on  brown  paper,  and  the  intense  black  of  the  crayon  made  them  very 
distinct  and  attractive. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  utter  absence  of  special  prepa- 
ration. Not  an  hour  had  been  taken  from  the  school  time  to  prepare  for  exhibition, 
but  the  honest  work,  the  best  that  could  be  selected  in  the  short  time  allowed,  was 
placed  before  the  public.  No  "show  "  drawings  were  prepared ;  where  the  regular 
lessons  had  been  well  done  the  school  had  the  credit,  but  there  was  certainly  no  op- 
portunity of  making  up  lost  time  by  extra  exertion  J  nst  previous  to  the  eidiibition 
day.  Another  year  this  advantage  cannot  be  claimed,  for  all  the  schools  will  doubt- 
less work  with  the  exhibition  in  view ;  but  no  encouragement  will  be  given  for  the 
preparation  of  drawings  simply  for  show.  In  all  cases  the  specimens  shown  shotild 
be  collected  from  the  year's  work,  and  this  selection  should  be  a  reward  of  merit  show- 
ing  clearly  regular  work  and  not  special  preparation. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  THB  TEACHERS. 

As  the  employment  of  special  instructors  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  schools  in  Boston  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  decided  that  the  regular 
teachers  could  and  must  do  the  work,  under  suitable  direction.  After  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  means  to  be  used  to  carry  into  effect  this  important  addition  to  our 
system  of  public  education,  a  consideration  which  called  for  an  examination  of  thr, 
systems  in  use  in  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  and  England,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  system  in  use  at  South  Kensington  should  be  the  basis,  while  the  Belgian  and 
French  methods,  where  they  surpassed  this  in  efficiency,  might  be  grafted  on. 

The  board  accordingly  gave  this  committee  permission  to  employ  a  gradnate  of  the 
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Sooth  Kensington  Art  Schoolfl,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  goDtlemen,  both 
here  and  in  England,  they  have  selected  a  gentleman  dietingnished  by  his  success  as 
a  teacher  of  art,  and  as  an  organizer  of  art  schools ;  one  who  had  clearly  seen  the  de- 
&ctB  of  the  English  system,  and  had  labored  long  to  improve  and  extend  that  system. 
The  committee  were  convinced  that  no  person  in  this  country  could  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  drawing  for  our  public  and  evening  schools,  a  fact  admitted  by  all  who  are  in- 
fonued  on  the  subject,  and  they  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Art 
Master  at  Leeds,  the  gentleman  designated  by  the  science  and  art  department  of 
iioiith  Kensington.  This  correspondence  continued  some  time,  and  at  least,  in  order 
to  do  nothing  hastily,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  visit  this  country,  see  our  schools, 
and  then  decide  whether  the  field  was  such  that  his  labor  in  it  was  likely  to  result 
satisfactorily  to  himself  in  the  city. 

PRBLIMINABT  VISIT  TO  AMERICA  BY  WALTBB  SMITH. 

In  May  he  came  and  visited  all  our  high  schools  and  many  of  our  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  Should  no  other  work  be  done  by  him,  the  suggestions  he  then 
made,  as  class  after  class  was  inspected,  would  be  invaluable,  and  fully  repay  the 
committee  for  the  trouble  in  the  premises. 

It  was  found  that,  without  disturbing  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes,  greater  efiBciency  could  be  given  to  the  instruction  everywhere  by  slight 
changes  in  the  order  of  instruction,  and  most  especially  by  a  proper  preparation  of 
the  teachers. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  in  this  country  suitable  casts  and  models,  on 
the  selection  of  which  so  much  depends,  induced  the  committee  to  ask  for  a  small 
appropriation  to  purchase  these  in  Europe.  Although  the  original  cost  of  plaster 
casts  is  light,  the  expense  of  packing,  transportation,  and  breakage  is  so  considerable 
that  only  one-half  of  the  appropriation  could  be  expended  in  the  purchase.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  authorized  its  chairman  to  communicate  with 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  and  ask  for  a  gift  of  examples  illustrating  the  course 
of  study.  This  was  done,  and  the  committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  this  request 
has  been  met  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  an  extensive  selection  has  been  made  of  stu- 
dents' work  in  all  the  various  grades  of  study,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  city  of 
Boston.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  in  fulfilment  of  his  liberal  offer,  hns  purchased  a  Aill  set 
of  the  models  from  which  these  drawings  are  made,  and  we  shall  thus  have,  with  the 
French  and  German  models,  purchased  by  the  appropriation  and  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  import  the  mould  of  the  plaster  casts,  as  that  can  be  done 
at  less  expense  and  risk,  although  the  first  cost  would  be  more.  Copies  could  then 
be  multiplied  fbr  any  school  at  a  trifling  cost,  perhaps  a  few  cents  for  each  oast.  As 
the  State  will  probably  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  course  to  supply  the  many  towns 
already  seeking  a  series  of  models,  this  city  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  the  first 
ontlay. 

The  city  council  has  prepared  the  upper  floor  of  the  primary  school  in  Appleton 
street  for  the  reception  and  use  of  this  apparatus,  and,  although  the  rooms  are  too 
low  studded  to  be  at  all  suitable  for  a  drawing  school,  yet  they  will  answer  the  pur- 
poae  for  the  present. 

The  selection  of  models  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  has  occupied  much  of 
Mr.  Smith's  time  since  his  appointment,  and  he  returns  to  this  country  with  his  col- 
lection, and  his  very  extensive  knowledge  of  art  will  be  made  at  once  available  to 
our  teachers.  In  order  to  train  our  teachers  in  this  new  branch  of  duty  some  appa- 
rent sacrifice  |nust  be  made  on  their  part,  although  the  advantages  given  them  cer- 
tainly are  unequalled,  for  they  thus  obtain  instruction  without  expense  to  themselves, 
vbich  will  largely  increase  their  teaching  |K>wer. 

The  geoeral  outline  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

£very  teacher  must,  once  a  fortnight,  receive  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  shp 
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will  in  turn  impart  to  her  pnpils.  Twiee  each  year  there  will  be  an  examination  of 
every  school,  when  each  grade  will  have  a  model  to  draw  in  a  certain  time ;  the 
drawings  will  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  Bohool,  pupil,  and  teacher,  and  col- 
lected for  Mr.  Smith's  inspection.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  see  when  any  school 
falls  behind,  and  where  the  tronble  is,  and  at  once  go  to  that  school  and  correct  tha 
faulty  teaching ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  work  shows  an  ability  to  profit  by 
more  difficult  lessons  in  more  advanced  grades,  the  promotion  can  be  made. 

This  normal  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  rooms  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Appleton  street  building,  and,  as  the  number  of  both  grammar  and  primary  teachers 
is  so  great,  and  but  a  few  can  be  properly  instructed  at  a  time,  it  was  thought  beet  to 
ask  all  the  special  instructors  in  drawing  to  meet  at  the  school  every  Wednesday,  and 
from  9  o'clock  until  11  receive  directions  and  instruction  from  the  normal  master;  at 
11  the  first  class,  of  about  one  hundred  teachers,  will  meet  for  an  hour ;  at  12  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  at  1  the  third  class.  The  first  Wednesday  the  primary  teachers  will  be  in- 
structed :  on  the  second,  the  grammar  teachers ;  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  this  instruction  should  all  be  given  on  one  day,  as  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  models  and  diagrams,  as  well  as  facility  in  teaching,  is  gained  by  this  means. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  encroaches  slightly  on  the  school  hours,  but  by  dismissing  a 
few  schools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  one  hour  earlier  than  usual  once  a  fort- 
night, and  a  few  at  a  greater  distance  fifteen  minutes  earlier,  all  could  be  accommo- 
dated without  taking  the  time  of  the  teachers  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
which  is,  if  the  teachers  be  faithful,  well  enough  employed. 

Your  committee  considered  various  plans,  among  others  that  of  calling  the  teachers 
between  12  and  1  or  5  and  6 ;  but  in  either  hour  the  time  consumed  in  arranging  the 
models,  dtc,  three  times,  as  would  be  necessary,  as  the  same  lessons  must  then  be  re- 
peated three  times  on  diiSerent  days,  would  be  greater  than  that  devoted  to  instmc- 
tioB,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  strict  economy  in  the  work  of  all  the  schools  would  be 
better  met  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 

If  it  can  be  made  obligatory  on  the  teachers  to  attend  the  instruction  thus  placed 
in  their  reach,  the  whole  body  of  instructors  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  be 
competent  to  teach  drawing  with  far  better  results  than  have  ever  been  attained  in 
any  schools  in  this  Commonwealth;  and  if  the  desire  to  make  special  instruction  fall 
into  the  times  of  regular  instruction,  and  thus  dispense  with  a  part  of  the  special  in- 
structors be  real,  some  plan  similar  to  this,  of  instruction  to  the  teachers,  must  be 
afforded  by  the  city,  and  in  future  teachers  applying  for  appointment  under  this 
board  should  prove  themselves  competent  to  give  the  required  iiistmction  in  drawing, 
as  well  as  in  geography  or  writing. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  express  a  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  author- 
ized by  which  the  teachers  of  neighboring  towns  and  cities  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Smith's  instruction,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  ii^ury  to  the  interest  of  the 
city.  Many  applications  have  already  been  made  firom  oommittees  and  instructors 
for  this  privilege,  which,  of  oourse,  the  committee  could  not  grant.  The  cities  where 
the  statute  has  been  obeyed  have  generally  been  in  communication  with  this  commit- 
tee, and  the  results  determining  our  own  course.  The  interest  felt  throughout  the 
State  in  this  new  branch  of  public  education,  an  interest  daily  increasing,  is  most 
encouraging ;  and  as  Boston  is  looked  to  for  advice  and  example,  it  behooves  us  to 
do  the  work  earnestly  and  as  thoroughly  as  lies  in  our  power. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  T.  BRIOHAM, 
WM.  WOODS, 
J.  C.  J.  BROWN, 
ROBERT  C.  WATER8T0N, 
JAMES  MORSE, 
GEO.  BIGELOW, 
JAMES  WALDOCK, 
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The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  SaperinteDdent  Philbrick, 
in  the  annaal  report  of  1872,  is  of  interest  as  a  brief  r^samd  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  attempts  for  years  to  promote  the  stady  of  drawing  in  the 
schools,  and  of  his  hearty  indorsement  of  the  plans  of  Professor  Smith. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  study  the  superintendent  speaks  with  no  un- 
certain sound. 

Dnring  the  last  year  great  progress  was  made  in  this  branch,  both  in  the  evening 
industrial  drawing  schools  and  in  the  day  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  pri- 
mary classes  to  the  highest  classes  of  the  high  schools.  For  many  years  we  had  been 
trying  in  a  moderate  way  to  teach  drawing  in  our  public  schools.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  order  to  improve  the  instruction  in  this  branch,  I  procured  from  England 
at  my  own  expense  a  set  of  copies  and  models,  for  which  the  school  committee  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  models  nobody  that  I  could  find  knew  how  to  use,  and  they  were 
given  to  a  primary  school  to  be  used  in  object  lessons.  From  the  copies,  by  the  kind 
anistance  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  was  employed  to  teaob  drawing  a  few  hours  a 
week  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  I  prepared  the  Boston  primary  drawing 
tablets  and  slates  for  primary  schools ;  and  although  I  was  to  receive  no  pecuniary 
benefit  therefrom,  their  introduction  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  members  of 
the  board  of  high  social  and  literary  standing.  I  mention  this  carious  fact  to  show 
how  little  the  true  scope  and  utility  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion was  known  by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  best  understanding  of 
the  matter.  Their  reasoning'was  this :  **  Drawing  is  a  fine  art,  an  accomplishment, 
an  educational  luxury  for  the  wealthy  classes;  the  public  schools  are  for  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  must  work  for  a  living.  What  have  they  to  do  with  mak- 
ing pictures  f  Let  them  stick  to  the  three  R's."  When  we  consider  that  it  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  from  that  time  that  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  true  fundamental 
element  of  all  industrial  education,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  world  does  move. 

When  Mr.  Bartholomew  bmugbt  out  his  drawing  books  we  were  enabled  to  take 
a  new  step  forward  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  not  a  very  long  step.  There  was 
no  great  interest  in  the  subject,  nor  were  its  nature  and  objects  clearly  understood 
and  appreciated.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  high  schools,  except  the  Latin,  by 
special  teachers,  and  it  was  required  to  be  taught  in  aU  the  lower  grades.  But  what 
was  done  was  uphill  work.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  greatly  occupied  with  other 
reforms  and  improvements  more  fundamental  and  more  important  still.  At  length 
the  time  came  for  vigorous  measures  for  perfecting  the  instruction  of  drawing  in  aU 
oar  schools.  For  this  purpose  new  inatrumentalitieB  were  needed.  The  first  of  all  was 
a  standing  committee  of  the  board,  to  give  special  attention  to  its  development. 
Snch  a  committee  was  instituted,  and  it  went  to  work  in  earnest.  The  evening  in- 
dnitiial  drawing  schools  were  established  as  required  by  law.  The  schools  were 
examined  in  drawing ;  an  exhibition  of  drawing  was  ordered.  But  stiU  another 
inttramentality  was  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  work. 

WBT  MA88AGHU8BTT8  8SNT  TO  BNOLANP  FOB  A  OOMPBTBMT  ART  DIBBGTOB. 

A  thoroughly  acoom  plished  art  master  was  wanted  to  be  the  director  and  supervisor 
of  this  branch,  a  man  thoroughly  trained  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  art  education.  After  long  negotiations,  suoh  a  man  was  at  last  secured  in  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  of  England,  one  of  the  very  ablest  graduates  of  the  Normal  Art 
Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  who  had  for  many  years  sudoeesfhlly  oon- 
dncted  art  schools — a  man  of  broad  art  culture,  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods and  systems  of  different  countries,  of  practical  skill  in  teaching,  of  tact  in  the 
handling  of  elasaes,  of  organizing  power,  of  executive  ability,  of  business  capacity, 
«f  immense  working  foroe,  and  of  a  noble  professional  ambition.    This  is  the  sort  of 
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a  man  the  committee  on  drawing  bad  the  good  fortune  to  eecnie.  This  was  an  im- 
mense step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  easy  to  make  regulations,  hut  the  essential 
and  difficult  thing  is  to  get  the  right  men  and  set  them  to  work.  From  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Smith,  last  October,  a  new  epoch  began.  In  saying  thitf,  I  would  not  abate  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  from  the  credit  due  to  other  faithful  workers  who  preceded  him,  aad 
who  are  so  efficiently  and  earnestly  cooperating  with  him. 

The  Normal  Art  School,  in  Appleton  street,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  was  at 
once  opened,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  immediately  viHlble  in  the  im- 
proved methods  and  aims  in  teaching  drawing  in  all  our  schools.  Our  teachers  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  developing  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some  grumbliug,  for  there  are  always 
some  who  are  averse  to  any  extra  exertion  or  any  interruption  to  established  routine. 
But  the  exhibition  of  drawing  last  May  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  put 
everybody  in  better  humor.  The  glory,  however,  of  last  year's  labors  and  efforts  was 
seen  in  June,  at  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  baildlng,  when  five  hundred  of  the 
teachers  of  our  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  voluntarily  presented  themsel^^es 
for  an  examination  of  their  qualifications  for  teaching  drawing ;  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  scheme  depends  upon  the  competency  of  the  mass  of  the  teachers  to  teach  this 
branch  to  their  classes,  aided  and  assisted  by  competent  supervisors. 

HOW  THE  NEW  STUDY  WAS  PUT  IN  OPBBATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  dTT. 

The  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  teachings  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
so  triumphantly  successful  in  our  musical  instruction.  A  general  supervisor  at  the 
head,  to  plan  and  direct,  with  a  corps  of  four  or  five  assistants  to  tesch  personally  in 
the  highest  classes  of  the  high  schools,  and  to  aid  in  teaching  the  teachers  and  inspect- 
ing, examining,  and  supervising  the  work  done  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools, 
the  committee  on  drawing,  of  course,  being  the  power  over  all.  As  to  the  details 
respecting  the  examinations,  programmes,  and  expenses,  the  report  of  the  committee 
furnishes  all  needed  information. 

The  path  is  now  clear  and  plain  in  the  main.  Just  now  there  may  be  some  teachers 
who  do  not  fully  see  how  to  carry  out  the  programmes  which  have  been  made. 
But  this  is  only  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  overcome.  If 
modifications  in  the  requirements  are  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  they  will  be 
made.  Only  a  little  patience  is  wanting.  Extra  pressure  was  inevitable  in  the  intro- 
duction of  so  great  an  improvement.  For  the  time  drawing  may  seem  to  some  to  en- 
gross too  much  attention  and  time.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  phase  of  the  matter. 
For  one  I  have  no  fear  that  oor  scholars  will  be  the  losers.  When  drawing  is  properly 
understood  and  properly  taught  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  mind 
to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  every  human  being  "  whaierer  may  he 
hie  destination  in  life.  Here  general  education  and  technical  education  coincide.  The 
child  needs  drawing  whether  he  is  destined  for  a  course  of  liberal  culture  or  for  any 
industrial  pursuit." 

The  third  annnal  report  of  the  staDding  oommittee  on  drawing  Id  this 
report  of  1872  is  enthnsiastic  over  the  snecessfal  inaogoration  of  the 
syBtem  under  Profesnor  Smith.  It  pronounces  the  normal  class  for 
teachers  held  by  Professor  Smith  as  "  the  most  important  step  taken  by 
the  city  of  Boston  in  the  art  education  of  the  public  schools,"  and  pub- 
lishes long  lists  of  names  of  the  teachers  who  voluntarily  attended  the  nor- 
mal classes,  and  received  certificates  for  work  in  "freehand,"  "model," 
axid  "memory"  drawing.  They  chronicle  also  the  arrival  of  the  collec- 
tion of  "casts,  models  and  examples,"  imported  from  England  by  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  free  evening  drawing  classes.  A  list  of  casts 
is  given.    These  comprised  a  few  reduced  copies  of  antique  statues 
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and  busts,  many  bas-reliefs,  casts  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and 
of  many  natural  objects,  such  as  clusters  of  berries,  fruits,  and  leaves; 
there  were  also  several  examples  each  of  Greek,  Eoman,  Kenaissance, 
Oothic,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Venetian  architectural  ornaments. 

The  collection  also  emliraced  neaily  a  thonsand  flat  examples,  in  crayon,  colors, 
sepia,  both  French  and  English,  and  forming  a  very  complete  set  in  that  depart- 
ment. A  large  portion  were  mechanical  or  architectural,  and  tliese  have  been  used 
at  the  school  at  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

These  were  opened  to  the  public  view  and  excited  much  interest. 

The  committee  regret  that  a  State  normal  art  school  has  not  yet 
been  established.  Their  report  ends  with  a  plan  of  instruction  in  draw- 
iDg  for  the  public  schools  for  1872-^73,  arranged  by  the  supervisor,  Prof. 
Walter  Smith. 

The  second  semi-annual  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  which  is 
included  in  the  report  of  1874,  be^ns  thus : 

Having  been  elected  to  the  super! n tendency  of  the  Boston  public  schools  on  the22d 
of  December,  1856, 1  entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  10th  of  the  following  January. 
After  a  service  of  nearly  eighteen  years  in  this  position,  I  come  now  to  present  my 
final  report  to  the  board,  and  in  doing  this  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  J  should  at- 
teiLpt  to  review,  to  some  extent,  this  period  of  the  history  of  our  school  system. 

In  this  historical  report  he  briefly  recites  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  This  portion  of  his  re- 
port is  here  given  in  full : 

The  nature,  objects,  and  utility  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  education,  are  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  is  still  very  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  ornamental  study,  of  little  use  in  practical  life,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  pupils  who  have  time  on  their  hands  after  having  acquired  a  com}>etent 
knowledge  of  what  are  ignorantly  deemed  more  usefal  subjects.  If,  recently,  more 
has  been  done  in  this  community  than  in  previous  years  to  promote  instruction  in 
drawing,  it  is  because  it  is  beginning — only  beginning^ to  he  seen  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  general  education  in  all  its  degrees,  and  also  the  foundation  of  all  tech- 
nitS  and  industrial  education;  that  it  is  a  thing  of  use  in  every  department  of  busi- 
tm  and  in  every  condition  in  life ;  that  it  is  in  itself  an  expressive  language,  easily 
dt^  icting  to  the  eye  what  no  words,  however  weU  chosen,  can  represent ;  that  it  is 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  accurate  observation,  and  of 
developing  the  pereeption  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art ;  that  it 
ia  indispensable  for  the  architect,  the  engraver,  the  engineer,  the  designer,  the 
dranghtsman,  the  moulder,  the  machine-builder,  and  the  head  mechanic  of  every 
craft;  that  it  gives  a  training  to  the  eye  and  hand  which  everybody  needs;  that  it 
ia  a  special  help  in  teaching  writing,  as  expressed  in  the  Pestalozzian  saying,  *'With- 
oQt  drawing  there  can  be  no  writing;"  that  it  is  calculated  to  afford  invaluable  aid 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  oar  people ;  that  it  is  an  instrument  for  illustration  in  teach- 
ing which  should  be  in  every  teacher's  hand ;  and  that,  if  properly  taught,  it  more 
than  compensates  for  the  time  it  takes,  in  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches. 

As  instruction  in  drawing,  in  its  relations  to  the  development  of  the  human  faculties 
and  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  interests,  comes  to  be  more  generaUy  understood, 
it  will  doubtless  meet  with  less  opposition.  While  I  would  advocate  the  claims  of 
this  branch,  first  and  foremost,  on  the  high  ground  of  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  in- 
Btramentality,  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  as  affording  a  training  necessary  and 
detirable  for  every  individual  without  regard  to  his  destination  in  life,  yet  its  positive 
▼ahe  in  doUan  and  cents  to  a  people  like  ouia,  largely  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits. 
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IB  by  no  means  to  be  ignored*.  It  ia  well  known  that  in  England  the  valne  of  mann- 
faetures  has  been  immensely  augmented  by  means  of  the  system  of  art-eduoation 
which  was  inaugurated  in  that  country  about  twenty-£ye  years  ago.  And  the  best 
of  onr  authorities  in  industrial  science  now  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Massachusetts 
cannot  maintain  her  prestige  as  a  manufacturing  State  without  the  aid  of  art-cul- 
ture. The  only  adequate  basis  of  the  needed  art-culture  is  a  thorough  system  of  draw- 
ing taught  in  all  public  schools. 

The  8ai>erintendeDt  proceeds  to  give  a  concise  accoont  of  the  coDdi- 
tion  of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  from  the  year  1827  to  1856, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  long  time  since  drawing  has  been  recognized  as  a  branch  of  study  in  onr 
public  schools,  but  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  it  has  been  rendered  efficient 
It  was  first  introduced  into  the  English  High  School,  where  it  was,  from  ltt27  to  1836, 
B,  permitted  study  in  the  upper  class,  and  subsequently  an  obligatory  one.  But,  until 
1853,  as  there  was  no  special  teacher  of  drawing,  it  received  little  or  no  attention. 
As  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Mann's  report  on  foreign  education,  tho  school  committee 
of  Boston,  in  1848,  placed  the  word  *< drawing"  on  the  list  of  grammar  school  studies. 
As  the  teachers  were  almost  universally  ignorant  of  this  branch,  and  as  not  the  slightest 
provision  was  made  for  teaching  it,  either  in  the  way  of  a  programme,  text- books,  or 
special  teachers,  next  to  nothing  came  of  this  action.  The  prevafiing  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  subject  was  only  equalled  by  the  indifference  respecting  it.  If  a  pro- 
gressive teacher  tried  to  get  up  a  little  drawing  in  his  school,  he  was  likely  to  get  for 
his  pains  a  gentle  rebuke  from  his  committee,  and  some  blame  from  his  fellow  teachers. 

At  length,  special  teachers  on  drawing,  on  very  small  salaries,  were  appointed  for 
the  English  High  and  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  latter  institution.  This  was  the  first  practical  step  towards  securing  instruc- 
tion in  drawing ;  but  for  a  long  time  only  the  meagrest  results  were  produced  in  those 
schools,  owing  to  the  apathy  on  the  subject  which  the  special  teachers  had  to  con- 
tend with.  In  the  mean  time,  ''drawing  on  slatt^"  had  been  set  down  among  the 
requirements  in  the  primary  schools.  But  when  I  made  my  first  official  circuit  of 
visits  to  those  schools  the  use  of  a  slate  in  them  for  any  purpose  was  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  and  not  a  line  of  drawing  was  discovered.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1856  we  could  barely  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  two  high  schools,  and  not 
even  so  much  could  be  said  for  the  primary  and  grammar  sohools. 

Mr.  Philbrick  reconnts  his  own  personal  efiPorts,  as  long  ago  as  1856, 
to  obtain  from  the  Art  Department  of  the  English  Govemment<y  a  small 
collection  of  drawing  copies,  models,  and  drawing  books,  to  serve  as 
patterns  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools;  the  indifTerence  of  the  school 
committee,  who  declined  to  reimburse  this  expenditure;  his  preparing 
drawing  slates  and  tablets  for  use  in  the  primary  schools;  and,  finally, 
the  adoption  in  1864,  of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  city  schools. 

Feeling  that  light  on  the  subject  was  needed,  I  procured  from  the  Art  Department 
in  England  a  lot  of  drawing  copies,  models,  and  books.  It  was  really  a  valuable  col- 
lection, though  smaU,  and  the  price  was  comparatively  trifling ;  and  yet  so  indiffer- 
ent were  the  committee  to  the  matter  that  they  declined  to  defray  the  expense.  The 
Boston  primary  school  drawing  slates  and  tablets  were  soon  after  prepared  by  me, 
simply  because  there  was  at  that  time  absolutely  no  apparatus  to  be  had  ataU  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary  sohools,  where  the  fonnda- 
tions  ought  to  be  laid.  In  Justice  to  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  say  here  that  I  received 
no  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  use  of  these  things  in  the  Boston  schools.  They  were 
Tery  slowly  introduced,  at  the  option  of  the  district  committees,  as  they  were  re- 
qnested  to  do  so  by  the  more  enterprising  and  capable  teachers ;  and  the  nae  of  them 
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did  not  become  general  and  effectiye  until  it  was  made  obligatory  Id  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  atndies,  wbioh  was  adopted  in  1864.  Just  before  this,  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
books  were  introdnoed  into  the  grammar  schools,  and  so  there  was  now  in  operation 
a  graded  system  from  bottom  to  top.  It  was  very  imperfect,  no  doubt,  hot  it  was  a 
real  beginning.  There  was  a  programme  and  there  was  apparatus  in  the  primary 
schools ;  there  was  a  series  of  books,  not  without  merit,  assigned  to  the  grammar 
schools,  and  there  were  special  teachers  for  two  of  the  three  then  existing  high  schools. 
Drawing  was  gradually  growing  in  favor.  The  new  programme  for  the  grammar 
schools,  which  went  into  operation  in  1868,  laid  down  a  graded  course  of  instruction  in 
drawing  for  those  schools.  And  llr.  Bartholomew,  the  special  teacher  in  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  who  had  labored  faithfully  to  create  an  interest  in  drawing,  held 
▼olnntary  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his 
method  of  teaching. 

At  last,  in  1870,  the  subject  was  seriously  undertaken  by  assigning  it 
to  a  special  committee ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  the  dnty  of 
some  particular  persons  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  ^'Every- 
body's business"  had  become  somebody's  business,  and  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  be  properly  attended  to.  In  this  there  is  a  practical 
suggestion  available  for  other  communities. 

Other  reforms  had  hitherto  demanded  so  much  attention  that  drawing  was  neces- 
Bsrily  left  rather  in  the  background.  But  at  length  the  time  came  for  taking  hold  of 
it  in  earnest,  and  placing  it  on  a  proper  footing.  As  the  reform  in  music  began  by 
the  appointment  of  a  standing  couunittee  on  the  subject,  to  defend  it  and  look  after 
Its  interests,  so  in  this  movement  the  same  plan  was  adopted.  There  was  of  course 
shafctletobe  fonght  before  a  standing  committee  on  drawing  could  be  agreed  to; 
bat  it  was  finally  appointed,  and  it  entered  upon  its  work,  vigorously,  early  in  1870. 
Their  hands  were  strengthened  and  their  duties  increased  by  the  legislative  act  of 
the  16th  of  Hay,  making  the  teaching  of  drawing  obligatory,  and  requiring  indua- 
trial  drawing  schools  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  having 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  The  former  of  these  provisions  had  already  been 
anticipated  in  Boston.  Fortunately,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitnte  of  Technology,  both  in  respect  to  instructors  and  accommodations,  rendered 
it  practicable  to  open  evening  classes  in  industrial  drawing,  on  a  liberal  scale. 
Eight  teachers  were  employed  in  the  efficient  departments  of  freehand  and  mechani- 
esl  drawing ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  about  500,  the  average  at- 
tendance being  380.    The  cost  for  the  season  amounted  to  (6,014.84. 

With  the  annexation  of  Soxbury  and  Dorchester,  two  high  schools  were  added  to 
the  system.  Each  of  these  was  provided  with  a  special  teacher.  Each  of  these 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  personally  in  our  High  School, 
was  required  to  inspect  and  suitervise  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  one  of  the  &^e 
districts  into  which  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  were  divided  for  this  purpose. 
These  special  teachers  were  also  to  teach  the  regular  teachers  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts bow  to  teaoh  this  branch.  The  organization  of  the  musical  instruction,  which 
had  proved  a  success,  afforded  a  model  for  the  management  of  drawing.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  plan  was,  to  require  the  teaching  in  all,  except  the  highest  stages, 
to  be  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  competent  experts.  The 
drawing  committee,  in  their  first  report,  say,  "  The  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  eiforts  of  the  committee  on  music  to  make  each  teacher  a  competent  instructor 
in  that  art,  convinces  us  that  we  must  have  the  same  system  in  drawing."  As  many 
teachers  neglected  drawing  in  their  schools,  under  the  plea  of  want  of  time,  the 
^rd  adopted  an  order  requiring  one  hour  a  week  to  be  given  to  its  instruction  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Thus  the  organisation  and  plan  of  management,  as  it  now  exists,  was  completed, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  general  divector  and  sapenrisor.  The  results  of  this  year's 
labors  nnder  this  system  were  presented  on  the  30th  of  April,  1871,  in  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  drawing  which  was  held  in  Horticnltural  Hall.  All  the  work  exhibited 
was  taken  from  regular  class  exercises,  which  had  been  done  without  any  expectation 
of  an  exhibition.  The  result  showed  very  gratifying  progress,  and  greatly  stimulated 
and  encouraged  the  friends  of  art  education. 

The  saperintendeDt  goes  on  to  show  how  the  need  of  an  experienced 
and  capable  director,  who  coold  organize  the  new  study  and  systematise 
the  methods  required  for  its  practical  iutrodaction  in  all  schools,  made 
itself  felt,  and  resulted  in  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  fill  this  position. 
The  account  of  tiie  first  three  years  of  his  administration  and  of  the 
surprising  results  effected  by  him,  is  clearly  told.  A  concise  statement 
of  the  conditions  as  existing  in  1874,  closes  this  part  of  Mr.  Philbrick's 
report 

But  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  course  there  had  been 
for  some  time  a  conviction,  that  oar  staff  of  drawing  teachers  needed  a  reinforcement 
from  a  foreign  source,  none  of  them  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regular  train- 
ing in  an  art  school,  or  even  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  methods  and  processes 
of  art  instruction,  where  it  had  been  fully  developed  and  perfected.  This  conviction 
resulted  in  securing  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School  at  South 
Kensington,  London,  and  subsequently  art  master  at  Leeds,  as  supervisor  and  director 
of  our  system  of  drawing. 

Three  years  ago  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  office,  bringing  to  it  copious  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  large  experience,  and  executive  ability  of  a  high  order.  He 
brought  into  our  service  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  experience  of  England, 
during  the  last  twenty*  five  years,  in  developing  a  great  system  of  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial art.  In  four  ways  he  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  drawing  in 
our  schools :  (1)  By  diffusing  information  in  respect  to  the  soope  and  practical  utility 
of  drawing ;  (2)  by  organizing  and  condncting  efficient  normal  training  classes  for  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools ;  (3)  by  reforming  the  programmes  of  instruction  in  aU 
the  grades  of  schools,  including  the  industrial  night  classes ;  and,  (4)  by  supplying 
the  needed  books,  examples,  and  models  through  his  publications,  purchases  and  rec- 
ommendations. Great  progress  has  been  achieved,  but  not  without  friction  and  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  conflict  of  pecuniary  interests,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  extra 
drafts  made  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  teachers. 

Difficulties  in  such  a  work  were  inevitable,  but  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
easily  overcome  by  distributing  the  work  accomplished  in  three  years  over  the  space 
of  six.  The  regular  teachers,  as  a  body,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  earnest  and  per- 
serving  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  tor  teaching  this  branch .  Their  success,  as  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1871,  has  been  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  result  attained  after  so  many  years  of  effort  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  A  standing  committee  on  drawing. 

(2)  Teaching  staff:  general  supervisor,  seven  special  instructors,  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  and  local  supervisors  of  drawings  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools,  all  the  regular  teachers  in  the  latter  schools,  and  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  former,  qualified  to  instruct  their  own  classes,  and  eleven  special  teachers 
employed  in  the  evening  industrial  drawing  schools. 

(3)  Programmes  adapted  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  pupils,  comprising  the  appro- 
priate subjects,  duly  arranged  and  coordinated. 

(4)  Text-books,  copies,  and  models  adapted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  laid  down 
in  the  programmes. 

(5)  A  completely  organised  system  of  evening  industrial  drawing  schools,  with 
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accommodations  and  apparatus,  regulations  and  instraotors.    Average  nambcr  ta  ught 
last  winter,  538. 

(6)  Regnlariy  organized  normal  drawing  classes,  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
aftemoonp,  where  the  special  teachers  give  instmotion  to  the  regular  teachers,  of  all 
grades,  in  drawing  and  the  art  of  teaching  it. 

(7)  EfiQcient  instruction  actually  given  in  all  grades  of  onr  schools,  from  the  lowest 
primary  class  to  the  highest  in  the  high  schools ;  but  further  time  is  needed  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  aimed  at. 

(ti)  Four  annual  exhibitions  of  drawing  have  been  held,  each  showing  marked 
progress  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  is  substantially  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  several  grades  and  classes  of 
the  schools: 

"/»  primarjf  aehooU, — First  year :  To  learn  the  names  of  geoiMtrio  forma  and  lines. 
To  draw  on  slates  any  simple  form  the  teacher  asks  for,  withont  being  shown.  To 
learn  the  meaning  of  terms  and  expressions  used  in  drawing,  as  vertical,  oblique, 
Ac ;  angle,  triangle,  ^c. ;  to  draw  simple  things  from  memory  and  from  dkiaikm. 
All  work  on  slates. 

''  Second  year :  To  learn  same  subjects  as  in  first  year,  but  make  fairly  good  draw- 
iofcs.  To  have  object-lessons  illustrated  by  drawings.  DiotaUon  and  memory  draw- 
ing of  geometric  patterns.  Simple  designs  made  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curves. 
All  work  on  slates. 

"Third  year :  To  learn  to  draw  on  paper.  A  recital,  on  paper,  of  what  has  been 
learned  before.  To  learn  the  names  of  the  geometric  iolidBf  as  sphere,  cylinder,  cone, 
cobe,  ^c,  UU  not  to  draw  them.  To  draw  with  readiness  from  memory  and  dictation 
forms  previously  drawn  from  copy.  To  design  new  combinations  from  copies  already 
drawn. 

"I*  gramwuLr  aehoole, — First  year :  To  apply  the  elements  learned  in  the  primary 
schools  to  drawing,  viz,  the  geometric  definitions  to  geometric  drawing,  and  the  defi- 
nitions and  names  of  solids  to  model  drawing,  the  latter  from  blackboard  only,  and  of 
curved  forms  only.  Free-hand  drawing  of  botanical  analyses  of  plants,  giving  the 
common  names  of  parts  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Simple  designs  in  geometric  forms, 
the  latter  made  with  compass  and  square,  thus  applying  geometrical  drawing  to 
practical  use. 

*' Second  year:  To  go  on  with  the  same  studies  in  more  advanced  stages,  as  free- 
hand outline  design,  geometrical  drawing,  model  drawing  of  both  curved  forms  and 
objects  bounded  by  right  lines  from  the  blackboard  or  from  books,  sketches  being 
made  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  explanations  given. 

"Third  year:  Advancing  to  the  drawing  of  ornament  and  objects  of  historical 
character,  as  Egyptian  lotus  form,  Greek  bases,  d^c,  names  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  forms,  and  to  be  drawn,  when  required,  from  memory. 

** Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years:  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar 
acbool  period  the  subjects  to  be  studied  are  free-hand  drawing  and  design,  geometrical 
drawing,  model  drawing,  and  free-hand  perspective,  so  as  to  learn  the  names  and  ex- 
preuions  used  about  perspective  before  taking  it  up  in  the  high  schools.  Half  way 
through  the  grammar  school  course  to  take  up  model  drawing  frt>m  the  solid  object 
iiutead  of  blackboard,  i.  s.,  at  the  end  of  third  year.  Dictation  and  memory  drawing 
occasionally. 

*' Design  with  half-tint  backgrounds  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years.  (Outline  de- 
Bgn  only  having  been  previously  drawn.) 

**  Botanical  names  and  forms  to  be  also  taught.  Names  of  colors  and  first  principles 
of  their  harmony,  complementary  colors,  Sec, 

^*  In  high  eehooU, — First  year :  Linear  perspective  by  use  of  instruments.  Parallel. 
Botanical  lessons,  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  color. 

"Lessons  In  harmony  of  color  by  diagrams.  Model  drawing  from  the  solid  object, 
in  light  and  shade,  half-tint,  cross-hatching  and  stump.    Leotnres  on  styles  of  arohi- 
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teotnre,  without  drawings  being  made,  to  learn  the  names,  dates,  localities  of  each 
style. 

''Second  year:  Linear  perspective,  angnlar.  Design  in  harmonions  oolors  from 
flowers  and  foliage.  Drawing  from  plants  in  ontline.  Object  drawing  in  one  color, 
as  fruits,  Ac,  from  flat  copies  and  from  casts. 

"Third  year:  Linear  perspective,  oblique.  Painting  ftom  flowers  and  fralts,  from 
nature.  Study  of  human  figure  in  light  and  shade,  from  copied.  Drawing  foliage, 
fh>m  plaster  casts.  Applied  design  for  manufactures,  as  carpets,  laoe,  paper-hang- 
ings, pottery,  glass,  f^ooing,  metal  work,  ^bc. 

"  Fourth  year :  Lessons  in  painting,  from  nature,  of  landscapes.  Drawing  from 
plaster  oasts  of  human  figure.  Lessons  in  styles  of  architecture  and  lectures  on 
schools  of  painting.  History  and  practice  of  industrial  art.  Lectures  on  design  ap- 
plied to  manufactures. 

^  "  Evening  induetrial  drawimg  iehooU,^  Stages  and  subjects  of  study :  Stage  I.  Instm- 
mental  drawing;  eUmenia/ry  oohtm  from  copies,  and  advanced  cowree  from  real  objects 
or  design.  Stage  IL  Free-hand  outline  drawing  of  rigid  forms,  fit>m  flat  examples  or 
copies.  Stage  III.  Free-hand  o^itllne  drawing,  from  the  round  or  solid  forma.  Stage 
IV .  Shading,  from  flat  examples  or  copies.  Stage  V .  Shading,  from  the  round  or  solid 
forms.    Stage  VI.  Original  design.'' 

It  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be  some  apprehension  that  the  attempt  to  do  ao 
much  in  this  branch  of  education  would  rob  other  studies  of  the  time  and  attention 
which  belong  to  them.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  guard  against  this  danger.  It  is 
a  nice  point,  demanding  careful  and  judicious  discrimination,  to  give  to  each  branch 
its  appropriate  share  of  time  and  attention.  In  determining  how  much  time  can  be 
spared  for  drawing,  we  should  take  into  account,  not  only  its  intrinaio  value,  but  also 
its  utility  as  an  aid  in  other  studies ;  we  should  consider  how  much  time  we  have 
gained  by  improved  methods  of  handling  studies;  and  we  should  understand  that 
some  other  studies — geography,  for  example— have  claimed  a  disproportionate  share 
of  time.  The  time  has  come  when  there  ought  to  be  a  rule,  fixing  the  time  per  week 
to  be  allotted  to  each  study  or  group  of  studies,  so  that  all  may  be  duly  attended  to. 

The  expenditure  for  drawing,  for  the  year  1873-74,  including  both  day  and  even- 
ing schools,  has  been  $31,835.52,  exclusive  of  drawing-books  furnished  to  the  children. 

The  following  extracts,  discussing  the  methods  of  Professor  Smith 
and  the  utility  of  the  study,  are  from  the  report  of  the  drawing  com- 
mittee for  1874  : 

The  programme  of  instruction  prepared  by  the  supervisor  designates  the  text-book« 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  several  classes.  In  a  carefully  graduated  system  of  in- 
straction,  such  as  his,  the  absolute  iitness  of  each  book  to  a  special  class  of  scholars 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  such  class  is  supposed  to  have  attainedf 
through  study  of  the  book  or  books  allotted  to  the  class  or  classes  below  it.  If  these 
have  not  been  studied,  difficulties  supervene  which  are  not  contemplated.  If  the 
child  attempts  to  run  before  he  has  learned  to  walk,  he  is  sure  to  fall.  The  same  fate 
must  be  shared  by  pupils  of  upper  classes,  who  use  advanced  books  without  haviog 
passed  through  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

It  is  self-evident  that  we  must  wait  a  few  years  until  scholars  in  the  high  sobool 
come  to  their  work  fully  prepared  for  it  by  the  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
undergone  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  before  we  can  tesA  the  value  of  Mr. 
Walter  Smith's  system,  and  pronounce  upon  its  absolute  merits.  It  has  already 
accomplished  enough,  under  very  imperfect  conditions,  te  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
will  eventually  obtain  the  approval  of  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  Judges.  Pro- 
cesses of  education  can  no  more  be  forced  by  our  impatience  than  processes  of  nature. 
We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  results  until  the  time  comes  when  they  may  lawfiillr 
be  expected.  First  the  seed,  then  the  plant,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  iu  the 
ear.    We  might  as  well  expect  to  turn  a  boy  into  a  man  by  clothing  with  the  *'tog> 
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Tirilia,"  as  to  suddenly  matiue  the  wits  of  young  ohildien  by  putting  advanced  books 
into  their  hands,  l^e  abnormal  stage  throngh  which  we  are  at  preeeut  passing,  in 
regard  to  drawing,  is  the  consequence  of  our  having  been  obliged  to  fit  a  new  and 
gradaated  system  of  instmotions  upon  an  old  and  graduated  system  of  schools.  If 
we  recognize  the  stage  as  transitional,  we  shall  not  come  to  hasty  conclusions;  and, 
knowing  that  time  will  make  all  as  it  should  be,  sliaU  suspend  our  Judgment  for  the 
present 

Those  persons  who  are  so  far  behind  the  present  age  as  to  look  upon  drawing  as  an 
soeomplisfament  may,  nay,  will,  doubtless  consider  the  annual  expense  of  teaching  it 
in  the  public  schools  as  extravagant,  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  we  most  heartily 
agree  with  them.  We,  however,  as  heartily  disagree  with  them  from  our  point  of 
Tiew,  and  do  not  fear  a  condemnatory  verdict  from  the  men  who  know  how  impor- 
tant the  study  of  drawing  is  to  the  advance  of  the  beet  interests  of  a  great  manu£aot- 
nring  State  like  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  children  in  her  public  schools  must 
hereafter  win  their  daily  bread  by  trades  and  professions  which  demand  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design,  while  the  artisans  and  mechanics  who  avail 
thouiBelvea  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  firee-hand  and  instrumental  draw- 
ing, flo  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  dty,  acquire  a  knowledge 
which  will  double  the  value  of  their  labor  in  the  market.  With  these  material  ad- 
Tantsges,  which  all  can  appreciate,  the  study  of  drawing  unites  others,  both  physi- 
cal and  ethioaL  Into  the  first  category  enter  those  advantages  to  the  body  which 
are  procured  by  the  exchange  of  studies  or  labors  of  a  drier  or  more  fatiguing  nature, 
fiv  an  attractive  employment,  which,  by  freshening  the  mental  powers,  induces  a 
more  healthy  physical  condition.  Into  the  second  category  enter  those  advantages  to 
the  moral  nature  which  arise  from  the  eminently  refining  influences  of  art  upon  all  who 
are  in  any  dej^ree  led  to  study  it.  Such  study  superinduces  a  love  of  nature,  and  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  it,  as  from  art,  which,  as  Emerson  admirably  says,  is  "  nature 
paeeed  tbrong^h  the  alembic  of  man,"  is  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating  character. 

Most  people  walk  through  the  world  as  do  those  *'  who  have  eyes  and  see  not ; " 
for  *'  sight  is  a  faculty,  seeing  an  art"  The  myriad  beauties  which  lie  around  them 
are  hidden  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  infinite  sources  of  ^oy- 
ment  which  the  study  of  form  and  color  in  nature  and  in  art  would  reveal  to  them. 
From  these  premises  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  few  studies  offer  snch  various  ad- 
,  vantages  to  the  young  as  that  of  art,  since  it  promotes  their  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectnal  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  their  material  prosperity.  The 
ttady  of  art  can.  be  pursued  to  but  a  very  limited  degree  in  the  public  schools ;  but 
even  this,  if  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  enable  the  student  to  continue  it,  if  he 
have  leisure  and  Inclination  to  do  so,  with  a  hope  of  success  which  be  could  not  have, 
had  he  not  been  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  branches. 

If,  then,  we  give  due  weight  to  the  above-mentioned  reasons  why  drawing  should 
be  made  a  branch  of  public  education,  and  know  that  to  teach  it  under  the  present 
system  costs  the  city  about  two  mills  a  day  for  each  scholar,  we  shall  hardly  consider 
the  total  expenditure  extravagant.  This,  for  the  year  1873-^4,  including  both  day 
and  evening  schools,  has  been  $31,835.52,  exclusive  of  drawing-books  furnished  to 
the  children ;  $17,685.34  of  this  amount  was  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
A  portion  of  it  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  permanent  material,  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  long  period,  such  as  the  primary  school  cards,  which  ought  to  last  for  ten 
yean  to  come,  the  manuals  and  the  instruments  used  for  geometrical  drawing.  The 
sum  of  $424.SK3  was  paid  back  to  the  city,  by  the  pupils  attending  the  free  evening 
drawing  oiaaees,  for  paper,  pencils,  ^.,  which  they  had  purchased  during  the  winter. 
While  the  other  free  evening  schools  supported  by  the  city  have  cost  $24,096.04,  the 
free  evening  drawing  schools  have  cost  but  $9,649.19.  This  is  certainly  not  a  large 
proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  four  schools,  which  furnish  very  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  a  dass  of  persons  whose  advancement  is  so  important  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  report  diBCUSses  in  detail  and  at  some  length  the  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  urging  their  value;  it  closes  thus: 

Every  year  sees  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  better  able  to  give  instmction 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  and  the  desired  end  of  throwing  the  bnnlen 
of  art  instruction  into  their  hands  is  thus  being  gradually  approached.  When  that 
time  comes  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  staff  of  special  instructors  in  some  degp>e, 
provided  that  those  who  continue  in  office  have  over  them  an  efficient  and  highly 
competent  head,  such  as  they  now  have  in  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  whose  invaluable  serv- 
ices it  is  hoped  may  lonj;  be  retained. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairnuin. 

In  the  report  of  1875  the  school  committee  call  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  study  of  drawing  on  the  industries  of  the  State. 

The  theory  that  the  popular  education  best  adapted  to  this  country  must  combine, 
with  intellectual  cultnre,  some  form  of  industrial  training  which  shall  enable  youth 
to  enter  promptly  upon  the  average  practical  duties  of  life,  has  for  some  years  re- 
ceived encouragement  in  our  schools  in  the  only  forms  which  appeared  feasible,  vii, 
in  instmction  in  sewing  Mid  drawing. 

The  fonner  was  introdnoed  into  a  few  classes  of  girls'  schools  in  1854,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  pupils,  without  seeming  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  long-established  studies. 

•  ••«*•»• 

Drawing  has  not,  by  a  considerable  class  of  people,  been  recognized  as  an  industrial 
study,  it  being  conmion  to  hear  the  phrase  *' ornamental  branch"  applied  to  it  by 
members  of  the  school  committee  and  masters,  as  well  as  by  that  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  have  vague  notions  that  it  still  retains  its  ancient  signification  of  the 
expenditure  of  valuable  time  over  impossible  landscapes  and  unnatural  prancing 
horscH,  whose  delineation  had  but  an  exceeding  remote  relation  to  the  earnhig  of  an 
honest  livelihood. 

In  truth,  the  systematic  instruction  in  drawing,  which  is  yet  fn  its  infancy  in  Amer- 
ica, may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  important  additions  to  the 
practical  education  of  the  working  classes,  whose  children  constitute  so  large  a  ma-  • 
Jority  of  our  public  pupils,  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  education. 
The  bane  of  society  has  always  been  in  the  mass  of  people  who  are  destitute  of  any 
industrial  skill.  Our  schools  have  furnished  the  heads  tolerably,  but  have  left  the 
hands  comparatively  powerless,  and  hence  have  steadily  sent  into  the  active  world 
multitudes  who  were  sufficiently  educated  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  social  stations, 
but  who  have  had  no  capability  of  using  their  knowledge  in  improved  forms  of  labor, 
which  should  at  once  appease  their  reasonable  ambition  and  make  them  contented 
with  being  honest  work-people. 

It  is  said  that  the  greater  number  of  our  poorer  children  intend  to  follow  the  trades 
of  their  fathers ;  but  that  is  simply  to  assert  that  they  are  to  swell  the  mass  of  crude 
labor  which  is  equal  to  only  the  average  brute  drudgery  of  life— to  driving  carts,  car- 
rying hods,  shovelling  in  gravel  pits,  and  the  performance  of  similar  toil.  We  want 
those  children  to  do  better  work  than  their  fathers,  and  the  use  of  the  compass  and 
pencil  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  they  are  to  find  openings  into  the  sort 
of  skilled  labor  from  which  New  England  must  draw  its  future  prosperity  as  a  mann- 
faoturing  and  mechanical  community.  The  Journeyman  mason  who  can  delineate 
and  read  plans  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  master  mason  ;  the  carpenter  who  is  not 
obliged  to  work  by  '' rule  of  thumb,"  but  can  interpret  the  architect's  sketeh  int4>tbe 
language  of  his  trade,  and  can  express  in  lines  and  shadows  his  own  conceptions  of 
a  building,  is  in  the  order  of  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  contractor ;  and  the  oper- 
atives npon  textile  fSabrics,  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  design,  may  hope  to 
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take  the  place  of  and  roceiye  a  share  of  the  high  salaries  at  present  paid  to  the  im- 
ported designers  upon  whom  oar  maonfactarers  have  been  absolutely  dependent. 
There  are  numerous  trades  from  which  Frauce,  Switzerland,  and  Oermany  derive  an 
ample  revenue,  and  whose  products  are  liberally  bought  by  our  New  England  people, 
which  might  inoreaee  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  thousands  of  our  own  households  were 
the  children  possessed  of  the  technical  education  by  which  they  could  artistically  and 
tastefttUy  combine  forms  and  colors.  The  supply  of  this  education  is  the  great  object 
of  the  study  of  drawing.  The  moral  elevation  which  results  from  familiarity  with 
beaaty  and  ^race  in  nature  and  art  is  also  a  considerable  element  in  the  instruction, 
not  CO  be  undervalued,  but  the  most  hopeful  immediate  consequeoces  are  to  be  looked 
for  iu  the  improved  efficiency  of  American  artisaus,  whose  field  of  opportunity  will 
be  enlarged  in  proportion  as  their  fingers  are  trained  to  deftly  execute  the  commands 
of  an  observing  eye ;  eye  and  hand  being  especially  educated  in  drawing. 

The  report  of  the  drawing  committee  is  directied  to  showing  that  the 
study  is  calculated  also  to  meet  the  /demands  of  those  who  desire  that 
the  element  of  beauty  shall  be  caltivated.  The  suggestions  as  to  the 
adornment  of  the  high- school  rooms  with  casts  and  engravings,  need  be, 
by  no  means,  limited  to  the  schools  of  Boston ;  at  least-,  that  much  of 
beauty  in  the  rooms  in  which  so  large  a  i)ortion  of  the  youthful  years 
are  passed  is  within  the  reach  of  every  community : 

Id  view  of  the  approaching  reorganization  of  the  school  board,  and  consequent 
changes  in  aU  standing  committees,  the  drawing  committee  desires  that  the  report 
now  respectfully  submitted  may  be  found  to  show  that  such  substantial  progress  has 
already  been  made  under  the  present  system  in  the  branch  of  education  committed  to 
iu  charge  as  to  encourage  those  who  may  hereafter  direct  it  to  persevere  in  the  same 
course,  with  confidence  in  its  fitness  to  accomplish  the  aim  which  the  city  has  in  view, 
namely,  the  training  of  the  children  at  the  public  schools  in  drawing  and  design. 

This  training  of  young  eyes  to  see  correctly,  and  of  young  hands  to  reproduce  or 
coubine  forms,  aimple  and  complex ;  this  teaching  of  a  new  language,  the  silent  and 
eloqaeat  language  of  form,  is  begun  in  the  primary  schools,  conducted  on  a  higher 
plaoe  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  carried  as  far  as  possible  in  the  high  schools,  where 
efforts  should  be  more  and  more  directed  towards  awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
Id  nature  and  art  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

As  this  end  is  more  and  more  plainly  attained,  we  are  convinced  that  the  public 
vill  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  regard  tho  course  pursued  by  the  drawing  com- 
mittee with  a  favor  which  in  its  present  incomplete  workings,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  meet  with  on  all  hands.  The  persons  who  shake  their  heads  dubiously  are  those 
amongst  os  who  regard  purely  mechanical  drawing  *'  as  unworthy  of  State  interfer- 
^ct^\  who  think  that  industrial  drawing  should,  from  the  first,  have  iu  it  a  pro- 
noQDced  artistie  element,  and  who  regard  any  system  as  unsatisfactory  which  does 
Bot  do  what  is  here  impossible,  namely,  surround  children  with  beautiful  forms  of 
*rt,  and  lead  them  to  appreciate  their  most  subtle  qualities.  We  are  indeed  of  opinion 
that  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  permeated  with  beauty  would  be  immeasurably 
adTantageoas  to  the  rising  geoeration.  It  would  make  our  future  citizens  like  those 
of  Plato's  republic — men  and  women  who,  from  loving  beauty  as  a  principle,  for  itself, 
vonld  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  divine  beauty,  and  thus,  guarded  against  all  low 
ttttee  and  desires,  would  reach  an  ideal  status.  Unfortunately,  under  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  us,  such  high  possibilities  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a  very  limited  de- 
f^^  In  its  present  efforts  the  drawing  committee  must  perforce  confine  itself  to  the 
task  of  laying  the  bricks  and  foundation  stones  of  education  in  art ;  it  has  not  the 
meaoa  to  purchase  such  desirable  reproductions  of  standard  examples  of  plastics  form 
ftod  onament  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  higher  principles  of  art ;  it  must  work 
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with  dall  tools  and  scant  materials,  hopiug  only  that  what  is  done,  however  little, 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  and  higher  things  in  the  future.  By  and  by, 
when  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  shall  offer  the  teacher  a  place  where  he  can  illostrste 
principles  of  form  and  color  to  his  pnpils  through  artistic  masterpieces,  the  then  ex- 
isting drawing  committee  will  be  placed  on  a  vantage  ground  whence  it  can  direct 
public  education  in  the  arts  of  design,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  success  impossible  under 
present  conditions.  Something  more,  were  the  means  prorided,  could  be  done  at 
present  by  enriching  the  high  schools  and  evening  drawing  schools  with  good  exam- 
ples of  form  and  color.  Four  bare  walls  and  reams  of  paper,  with  pencils  and  rubber 
ad  libitum f  are  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  teacher  must  have  other  appliances  if 
he  is  to  teach  effectively.  He  needs  hot-house  flowers,  when  the  fields  have  ceased  to 
produce  wild  flowers,  that  he  may  talk  about  plant  forms  iuteliigibly  and  show  their 
proper  application  in  industrial  design.  To  purchase  these,  as  well  as  casts,  flat 
copies,  and  models  of  all  sorts,  a  sum  of  money  might  well  be  spent  annually  by  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  contributions  be  solicited  for  the  same  purpose  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  art  education. 

Every  high  school  ought  to  have  a  large,  well  lighted  room,  appropriated  to  draw- 
ing, fitted  with  proper  desks,  and  supplied  with  such  examples  as  are  mentioned  above. 
It  should  contain  a  few  casts  of  the  finest  Greek  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  of 
ornamental  work  of  the  best  periods;  also  casts  from  nature,  of  heads,  hands,  feet  and 
limbs,  together  with  others  of  architectural  fragments  and  metal  work.  Of  flat 
copies  it  should  have  a  selection  from  such  works  as  M.  Ravaisson's  Studies  from  the 
Antique,  G^rdme's  Cours  de  Deesin,  Li^vre's  Gonrs  d'Omement,"  Ste.  With  these 
materials,  the  instructors  could  effeotiTcly  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  city  in  pro- 
viding them,  namely,  to  make  them  serve  to  develop  the  unquestionable  faculty  for 
design  existing  in  our  people^a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our  manufacturing 
community.  The  dnty  of  doing  so  has  been  recognized  by  the  State  and  city,  hot  as 
yet  the  means  provided  are  not  adequate. 

The  adoption  of  a  sound  system  of  progressive  instruction  is  a  great  step  towards 
it,  but  if  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text-books  are  to  bear  fruit,  a  great  deal  must 
be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  above.  The  only  one  of  our  high  schools  which  has  as 
yet  been  put  into  anything  like  a  favorable  condition  for  the  purpose  is  the  Girls' 
High  School,  where  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  given  by  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  and 
the  casts  of  antique  statues  and  busts,  given  by  many  private  individuals  to  adorn  the 
exhibition  room,  are  available  for  study. 

A  room  specially  arranged  for  drawing  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  building,  under  the  charge  of  a  highly  qualified  teacher ;  and  a  programme  of 
studies,  embracing  plant  form,  historical  ornament,  and  cast  drawing  in  charcoal  and 
crayon,  has  been  prepared  for  the  upper  classes.  All  this  will  soon  enable  the  public 
to  j  ndge  of  the  superior  results  obtainable  in  a  school  properly  equipped.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  these  will  be  such  as  to  convince  every  one  of  the  necessity  of-putting  all^ 
the  high  schools  in  the  same  favorable  condition. 

Then  will  come  the  turn  of  the  grammar  schools,  whose  raised  condition  will  push 
the  high  schools  up  to  a  still  higher  level.  Thus  in  course  of  time  we  shall  see  grad- 
uates from  the  high  schools,  who,  having  commenced  their  education  in  the  Kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  school,  have  advanced  to  a  really  high  state  of  attainment. 

With  such  a  prospect  in  view  we  can  afford  to  bear  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  those 
who  would  crown  the  edifice  before  they  have  laid  the  foundations,  content  to  see 
proof,  in  each  successive  exhibition,  chat  we  have  taken  a  wiser  course  in  gradually 
adjusting  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  the  schools,  and  in  planning  and  ad- 
vising each  successive  step,  meanwhile  never  losing  sight  of  the  goal^  however  dis- 
tant it  may  now  appear  to  be. 

The  committee  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  results  obtained 
after  only  four  years  of  the  experiment,  since,  in  that  short  time,  forty- 
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one  schools  are  provided  with  teachers  amply  qualified  to  teach  the 
new  study. 

1b  it  not  something  which  the  city  may  he  proud  of  that  at  the  examiuatiou  in  the 
spriog  eighteen  head  masters  obtained  a  fuU  diploma;  that  in  twenty-three  grammar 
Bcbools,  whose  head  masters  did  not  obtain  the  fall  diploma,  it  was  obtained  by  the 
bead  assistant  or  a  teacher  above  that  grade ;  and  that  oyer  a  thousand  teachers 
from  the  schools  passed  examination  in  at  least  one  sabjeot  f  In  consequence  of  this 
Id  all  but  nine  schools  we  now  have  some  one  qualified  to  giye  instruction  in  the  five 
sabjects  of  free-hand,  model,  and  memory  drawing,  as  well  as  in  geometry  and  per- 
spective, without  the  assistance  of  any  special  instructor,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

Four  years  ago  not  a  master  or  a  teacher  in  any  one  of  the  schools  could  have 
taaght  more  than  one  of  the  subjects  above  named.  Instruction  could  only  be  given 
by  special  instructors,  who,  had  any  such  general  scheme  of  instruction  as  is  now 
possible  been  attempted,  would  have  had  to  be  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
expense.  Now  we  have  forty-one  schools  where  instruction  can  and  wiU  be  given 
without  one  dollar's  additional  cost  to  the  city. 

The  aggregate  expense  attending  the  instruction  of  drawing  during  ihe  past  year, 
1874-1875,  exclusive  of  drawing-books,  was  130,187.34,  being  $1,648.18  lees  than  the 
previous  year,  of  which  sum  $31, €06.67  was  paid  for  salaries.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  drawing  in  six  evening  schools  amounted  to  $8,730.  The  cost  of  material 
for  the  day  and  evening  schools,  fitting  up  new  school,  &c.,  was  $8,578.67 ;  of  the 
amount  expended  in  the  evening  schools  $472.81  was  returned  to  the  city  treasury  for 
pencils,  paper,  rubber,  &c.,  purchased  by  the  pupils. 

In  regard  to  these  evening  classes,  your  committee  desire  to  state  that  they  hope 
by  a  more  systematic  organization  to  increase  their  usefulness.  Here  the  problem  to 
be  solved  ia  different  from  that  offered  in  the  day  schools.  Instead  of  entering  upon 
a  course  of  study  which  is  to  extend  over  several  years,  the  pupils  attend  in  many 
iostanees  but  for  a  single  season,  and  not  always  regularly,  dropping  off  generally  in 
tbe  spring,  when  mechanics  find  work  at  a  distance  firom  home ;  and,  even  if  they 
nmain  in  the  B^ighborhood,  cease  to  attend,  because  the  lengthened  days  allow  them 
tn  continue  their  work  until  too  late  an  hour.  For  these  reasons  the  drawing  com- 
mittee recommended  that  these  schools  should  be  opened  in  October  instead  of  No- 
vember, and  be  closed  in  April  instead  of  Hay.  The  class  of  persons  who  frequent 
them  desire  instruction  in  instrumental  drawing,  building  construction,  ship-draught- 
ing, firee  hand,  and  oast  drawing.  In  order  that  it  may  be  effective,  they  need  many 
more  models  and  flat  copies  than  they  have  at  present. 

Penexving  this  need,  the  drawing  committee  appealed  last  autumn  to  the  public, 
ssking  for  gifts  and  loans.  This  appeal  met  with  but  a  limited  response.  Valuable 
contributions  were  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  by 
Mems.  Blake  A  Co.,  and  by  some  private  individuals,  and  to  them  we  offer  our  grate- 
fol  acknowledgments  at  the  same  time  that  we  express  the  hope  that  others  will  fol- 
low their  generous  example.  Having  no  annual  allowance  to  be  spent  upon  models, 
these  schools  are  dependent  on  public  charity  for  everything  but  the  localities  lu 
which  they  are  held,  and  such  materials  for  work  as  paper,  boards,  pencils,  Stc,  We 
sre  convinced  that  to  make  this  fact  known  will  suffice,  and  that  the  Appleton  street 
school  will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  adequately  supplied. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHABLE6  C.  P£BKINS, 
^  Chairman. 

BoBTOK,  September,  1875. 

BBOBGAKIZATION  OP  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

In  1875  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  reorganizing  of  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  which  had  consisted  of  118  members, 
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chosen  by  wards.  The  new  law  provided  for  a  board  of  25  members,  to 
l)e  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Superintendent  Philbrick,  with  im- 
proved health,  was  again  chosen  as  superintendent  by  the  reorganized 
lK>ard,  and  thus,  after  an  interregnum  of  18  months,  was  his  own  suc- 
cessor, the  place  not  having  been  befoi*e  filled  subsequent  to  his  resig- 
nation.   His  report  bears  date  December,  1876. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  topic  of  drawing  in  the  regular  report  of 
the  school  committee  for  1876.  The  explanation  is  made  that  the  usual 
heliotype  reproductions  of  school  work  heretofore  given  in  the  drawing 
committees'  reports  are  omitted  this  year  because  the  best  drawings, 
which  would  otherwise  be  reproduced,  had  been  sent  to  the  centennial, 
^^  where,  it  may  be  added,  they  attracted  general  attention  and  com- 
mendation." 

The  committee  say  that  "time  has  only  strengthened  the  general  feel- 
ing as  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  study, 
and  made  the  weakness  of  those  employed  against  it  more  and  more 
evident." 

The  letters  of  the  superintendents  of  Boston,  St.  Lonis,and  Milwau- 
kee, then  recently  •*  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," are  referred  to  as  showing  "  that  drawing  is  now  heartily  accepted 
as  a  necessary  and  useful  branch  of  study,  by  men  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity and  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,"  and  as  giving  "  strong 
evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  teaching  it,  which  we  owe 
to  our  director  of  drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith." 

After  quoting  freely  from  the  letters  just  referred  to,  the  committee 
proceed  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the  testimony  of  European  edu- 
cational authorities : 

Having  now  seen  what  is  tho  jadginent  of  three  persons,  who,  as  all  wiU  agree,  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to  when  they  discuss  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  sys^ 
tern  of  instruction  for  school  use,  we  wish  to  quote  some  passages  from  the  report  of 
Professor  Grundauer  to  the  minister  of  pnblio  instruction  in  Austria,  upon  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Vienna,  simply  to  show  how  close  the  paraUel  is  between  it 
and  that  of  our  own  schools.  The  opening  passage  describes  to  the  letter  our  own 
condition  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  system : 

<<  Drawing  was  formerly  considered  as  an  art  of  amusement,' for  whose  successfal 
study  natural  and  special  aptitudes  were  necessary.  No  one  thought  of  teaching  it 
according  to  a  systematic  method.  Pupils  were  allowed  to  draw  a  little  of  everything, 
arabesques,  flowers,  monuments,  machines,  &c.,  and  this  without  enabling  tbem  to 
comprehend  the  sense  or  the  aim  of  their  work.  Experience  has  now  proved  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  elementary  geometric  forme  must  form  the  general  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  and  that  consequently  for  beginners,  so  soon  as  they  have  exercised 
themselves  upon  straight  and  curved  lines,  there  can  be  no  better  study  than  that  of 
regular  figures  formed  by  the  division  and  combination  of  such  lines.  •  •  *  Every- 
l>ody  now  recognizes  that  drawing  must  be  taught  on  a  methodical  plan,  and  that  all 
purely  mechanical  processes  must  be  avoided.'* 

The  object  of  school  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
|riven  are  identically  stated  in  the  Austrian  report  of  1670  upon  the  pedagogical  organi- 
sation of  primary  schools,  which  we  quote  from  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  draw- 
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ing,  iu  M.  Baiiisoii's  report  on  primAry  iDstraotioD,  at  the  UnWeMl  Expositioh  of 
187:1,  at  Vienna  :  >^' ^  " 

"  The  object  of  this  instrnction  is  to  foim  the  eye  and  the  hand 
teach  them  to  seize  forma  and  masaea  clearly  and  to  distingnish  them  surely  ^  to  ©ref- 
ciae  them  in  the  linear  representation  of  the  relations  of  things  in  space,  and  the  figu- 
ration of  objects  ending  in  plane  sorfaces,  straight  and  onryed  lines ;  in  short  to 
make  them  capable  of  drawing  objects  of  simple  form  in  nature.  Geometrical  instmc- 
tioD,  which  is  giyen  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  comprehends  the  study  of  tri- 
angles, quadrilateral  figures  and  regular  polygons,  of  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  prism, 
the  pyramid,  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and  the  sphere." 

In  Belgium  as  well  as  in  Austria  the  proper  foundation  for  the  teaching  of  the  arta 
of  design  is  considered  to  be  the  study  of  regular  forms,  and  it  is  precisely  upon  this 
basis  that  our  system  rests.  Its  more  directly  industrial  aim  is  manifested  by  the  stndy 
of  design,  which  is  begun  in  the  primary  schools  and  carried  through  the  grammar  into 
the  high  schools.  In  the  first  it  deals  only  with  regular  forms,  being  in  fact  a  simple 
exercise  in  their  combination ;  in  the  second  it  widens  its  material  by  allowing  the 
ose  of  plant  forms,  and  requiring  attention  to  the  laws  of  growth  in  dealing  with 
them  i  while  in  the  third  it  attempts  greater  yaiiety,  calls  in  the  aid  of  colors,  and 
takes  a  more  eyidently  artistic  aspect.  The  artistic  can,  howeyer,  be  compassed  to  » 
yery  small  degree  eyen  in  the  highest  grades  of  our  public  schools,  on  account  of  the 
neeeasary  limitations  within  which  the  study  of  drawing,  if  permitted  at  all,  must  be 
kept.  It  has  been  admitted  as  a  means  of  giving  correctness  to  the  eye,  accuracy  to  the 
hand  and  quickness  to  the  faculties  of  obsenration.  Such  cultiyation  of  the  testhetio 
instincts  as  special  instruetors  and  regular  teachers  are  capable  of  giving,  aided  by  the 
use  of  casts,  flat  copies,  and  natural  objects  in  the  high  school,  is  encouraged,  and, 
when  successful,  highly  appreciated ;  bat  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
eanied  very  far.  Erroneous  ideas  about  what  drawing  in  the  public  schools  aima 
at,  and  a  hitherto  unsatisfied  desire  for  artistic  instruction  of  a  high  order  elsewhere, 
fully  account  for  the  opposition  which  has  from  time  to  time  manifested  itself  to  the 
adopted  system ;  but  we  trust  that  the  first  are  now  dispelled  by  the  explanationa 
which  haye  been  given,  and  that  the  second  will  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  school 
of  art  lately  opened  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  imder  the  direction  of  Professor 
Gmndmann,  from  Antwerp. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  are  of  interest  and  valae  both 
as  illastrating  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  committee  over  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  the  pains  taken  by  them  to  secnre  thorough 
information,  and  also — especially  in  view  of  later  developments — as 
showing  the  somewhat  ardaons  labors  of  the  special  instructors  in 
drawing,  whose  employment,  though  still  necessary,  is  understood  to  be 
bat  temporary;  fov  that  drawing  shall  eventually  be  taught  in  all 
grades  of  schools  by  the  regular  teachers  is  an  essential  part  of  tha 
plan  of  its  general  introduction  in  public  schools. 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  minds  of  the  masters  upon  various  points,  the  committee 
requested  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  one  of  the  special  instructors,  to  visit  the  grammar 
schools  and  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  addressed  to  each  of 
themasteis: 

(1)  Are  large  models  necessary  to  the  successful  use  of  the  model  books  in  your 
school  f 

(2)  Do  you  desire  to  have  a  special  teacher  in  drawing  supervise  the  work  done  in 
your  school  f 

(3)  Can  jon  mention  any  deficiencies  in  apparatus  for  teaching  drawing  in  your 
school! 
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(4)  Is  the  study  of  drawing  according  t<i  the  programme  affected  by  promotions  or 
other  changes  in  your  school  f 

The  master  of  each  grammar  school,  besides  answering  these  questions,  furnished 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  his  school;  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  teachers  held  full  diplomas,  and  how  many  attended  the  normal  art  classes, 
and  filled  up  blanks  under  the  following  heads :  Name  of  teacher.  Does  he  or  she 
understand  drawing  well  enough  to  teach  it  properly  in  her  class f  belong  to  any 
normal  art-  class  f  hold  any  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  drawing  f  Giyes  how  many 
lessons  per  week  f  Is  any  drawing  other  than  design  done  out  of  school f  Time 
given  to  design  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Is  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  apon 
the  blackboard  f  Time  given  for  model  drawing  from  solids.  Has  ruling  in  this 
study  been  allowed  f  Are  the  principles  of  model  drawing  taught  by  the  teacher 
from  the  blackboard  f 

The  answers  to  thest;  questions  gave  the  drawing  committee  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion which  was  of  use  to  them  and  the  director  in  arranging  the  work  for  the  present 
school  year.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  supervision  needed  from  the 
special  instructors,  including  not  only  the  examinations  of  drawings,  but  also  coun- 
sel to  the  regular  teachers,  explanation  of  difficulties  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  overcome,  &c.  It  had  been  found  by  past  experience  that  many  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  which  either  the  master  or  one  of  his  assistants  had  passed  the  drawing 
examinations  and  received  certificates  could  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  dis- 
ense  with  visits  from  the  special  instructors.  The  thirty -six  schools  which  asked  for 
such  monthly  visits  were  accordingly  divided  between  three  of  them,  as  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Hitcbings,  was  to  devote  his  time  altogether  to  the  English  high  school.  *  *  *  It 
will  be  acknowledged  by  any  impartial  persons  who  consider  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  by  the  special  instructors  that  tbev 
have  a  great  strain  put  upon  them,  and  those  who  know  that  none  of  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  regular  teachers  are  much  more  generally  qualified  to  give 
instruction  than  they  are  at  present,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  model  drawing  and 
design,  will  agree  that  to  dispense  with  any  of  them  would  gravely  compromise  the 
ultimate  success  of  these  branches  of  study  in  the  schools.  This  economical  measure 
cannot  be  safely  taken  until  the  lessons  given  to  teachers  at  the  normal  school  by  its 
master  and  by  the  director  of  drawing  shall  have  enabled  those  who  have  not  yet 
passed  their  examinations  to  obtain  certificates  by  so  doing.  Many  have  already 
done  so,  and  many  who,  having  done  so,  still  feel  themselves  in  need  of  further  light, 
return  year  after  year  to  the  normal  classes  with  the  most  commendable  seal;  but, 
ncTerthelees,  as  the  statistics  above  quoted  show,  more  than  one  hundred  grammar 
school  teachers  have  not  yet  passed  their  examinations.  The  normal  classes  have, 
however,  been  attended  by  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  city  teachers,  and  more 
than  one-half  have  received  certificates  of  competency  to  give  instructions  in  draw- 
ing after  examination.  The  effect  of  this  shows  itself  in  the  more  equal  results  ob- 
tained from  the  schools.  On  this  point  the  director  of  drawiA^,  in  his  notes  on  drawing 
for  the  year  1876,  says  with  truth: 

'*  There  can  be  no  more  reason  for  the  superiority  of  one  school  to  another  in  draw- 
ing or  music  than  in  writing  or  arithmetic,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  general 
advancement  that  the  distinction  obtained  by  certain  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  without  any  deterioration  on  their  parts. 
As  all  the  teachers  acquire  skill  in  manipulation  and  experience  in  teaching  draw- 
ing the  few  who  used  to  monopolize  this  skill,  and  to  display  it  by  the  attainments 
of  their  pupils,  must  expect  to  be  equalled  in  the  results  reached." 

Such  a  nearer  equalization  of  results  was  perceptible  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
drawing  in  March  last.  To  those  who  remembered  former  exhibitions  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  compare  it  with  them,  it  was  clear  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
was  more  generally  good,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  regular  teachers  had  become 
more  competent  to  give  instruction. 
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.Tbe  interest  of  tbe  public  in  the  last  exhibitioD  showed  no  abatement,  but  rather 
ao  increaae  upon  that  manifested  in  former  years.  Daring  the  three  days  of  its  con- 
tinoance  30,26<>  persons  visited  the  two  halb  containing  the  $tate  and  city  exhibitions, 
and  on  tbe  Wednesday  afternoon  additional  police  officers  were  required  to  regulate 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  crowd. 

As  the  eTidence  afforded  by  this  exhibition,  both  as  to  improved  results  and  to  the 
iDierest  of  the  public  in  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  may  be  said  to 
Iw  conclusive,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  former  is  patent,  we  may  conjgratulate  ourselves 
ou  the  increased  facilities  offered  to  teachers  for  instruction  since  the  commencement 
of  the  preseot  term  at  the  normal  school.  In  the  large  hall  at  the  Rice  school  build- 
iDK  weekly  lessons  are  now  given  by  the  master,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  director  of 
drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  nonnal  school,  but  also  to 
th«  regular  school  teachers,  who  until  this  year  were  taught  by  the  director  and  the 
special  iostmctors  in  school  buildings  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Effort 
is  thos  centralized,  the  influence  of  the  normal  school  widened,  and  its  true  mission 
more  completely  carried  out.  From  this  change  we  may  look  for  excellent  results, 
both  to  the  normal  school  and  to  the  regular  teachers  who  are  permitted  to  share  in 
its  benefits. 

Among  minor  but  at  the  same  time  important  improvements  in  the  drawing 
«\8tem  we  may  mention  the  substitution  in  many  of  the  grammar  schools  of  large* 
fiized  models  of  geometrical  solids  for  the  small  ones  hitherto  exclusively  used. 
This  was  asked  for  by  nearly  all  the  grammar  school  masters,  who  felt  that  they  were 
essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  model  drawing.  The  examinatiun  in  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  shortly  to  take  place,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  pro- 
gramme, will,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  show  that  they  have  been  of  great  use. 
Id  concluding  this  part  of  the  Annual  Report  which  relates  to  drawing  in  the  public 
•<hoolB  your  committee  is  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  its  condition  appears  to  be 
in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  previous  period  since  its  introduction 
onder  the  present  system. 

The  saperintendent  makes  no  reference  to  drawing  in  his  report,  bat 
considers  the  cognate  topic  of  "industrial  schools"  at  some  length. 
He  refers  to  tbe  fact  that  a  special  committee  on  that  subject  bas  been 
annually  appointed  since  1870,  these  committees  have  from  time  to  time 
r«|)orted,  bat  with  no  practical  resalts  except  tbe  extension  of  the  pro- 
vision for  teaching  sewing  in  tbe  grammar  schools.  He  also  states  that 
there  was  no  legal  authority  for  the  opening  of  such  schools  by  the  towns 
^nd  cities,  antil  the  act  of  1872,  which  gave  the  school  committees  dis- 
cretionary power  to  establish  such  schools  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  soperinteDdent  quotes  the  law  in  full,  and  then  says : 

I  have  refrained  heretofore  from  entering  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  my  reports,  not  on  account  of  want  of  interest  in  it,  but  because  while  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  an  independent  treatment  of  it  by  me  might 
Redeemed  an  interference  with  their  duties.  Nor  do  I  propose  now  to  discuss  it  at 
My  length. 

A  roTival  of  interest  in  this  matter  has  been  recently  created  in  this  community. 
Ooe  cause  of  this  revival  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Technical 
Seh(M>1,outhe  Russian  plan,  in  connection  with  the  Institute  of  Technology.  I  haye 
f^it  faith  In  that  plan,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  government  of  the  Institute,  I  gave 
ny  vote  for  its  adoption  with  great  satisfaction.  I  had  studied  it  carefully  in  its 
•piendid  exhibits  at  Vienna,  from  the  great  technical  schools  of  Moscow  and  St.  Pe- 
t«iibiiig,and  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  '^new  departure"  in  technical  education, 
•Dd  that  it  was  destined  to  produce  highly  beneficial  results.  The  principle  consists 
n  analyiing  tbe  prooessee  requiring  manual  skill  and  teaching  each  process  by  itself 
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to  a  class  of  papils.  It  is  snbBtantially  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  di  vis- 
ion of  labor  is  applied  in  roannfactories ;  bat  in  the  roanafactbry  the  operatire  is  linn 
ited  to  a  single  process,  knowing  nothing  of  the  other  processes  reqnistte  for  the 
prodact. 

If  it  shall  be  decided  to  set  np  indnstrial  schools  in  this  city,  as  a  part  of  onrpnblie 
school  system,  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  organize  them  on  this  principle. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  teaching  manual  arts  and  trades  in  schools  to  the 
children  of  the  people  were  clearly  stated  by  a  French  writer  on  the  snbjeet  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  says,  in  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  one  trade  or  to  choose 
several.  Now,  to  teach  the  same  trade  to  all  would  be  to  thwart  the  inclination  of 
many  children,  and  the  inclination  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  ooeupatians, 
because  one  does  with  success  only  what  one  does  with  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  possible  to  teach  different  trades  without  multiplying  infinitely  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  number  of  masters  f 

Besides  the  cause  above  referred  to  as  contributing  to  the  present  revival  of  inter- 
est on  this  subject,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  another  is  the  earnest  and  commenda- 
ble purpose  of  a  wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizen  to  render  education  more  practi- 
cal by  providing  means  for  instruction  in  practical  trades,  to  whom  I  attribute  vari- 
ous articles  on  practical  education  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year  in  the 
city  newspapers.  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  some  definite  and  practical  scheme  pre- 
sented from  this  source.  For  one  I  should  welcome  such  a  scheme.  I  have  to  confess 
that  my  inquiries  have  furnished  me  with  no  examples  in  this  sphere  which  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend. 

The  theory  of  our  system  of  common  school  education  is  to  give  to  the  child  that 
discipline,  training,  and  development  of  mind  and  body,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  instruction,  requisite  to  render  him  capable  of  pursuing  any 
calling.  Not  that  he  should  know  any  one  trade,  but  that  he  should  be  fit  for  all ;  this 
is  the  essential  thing.  Then,  at  the  termination  of  his  schooling,  he  will  easily  form 
himself  for  whatever  his  taste  or  circumstances  give  him  an  inclination.  I  think  this 
Is  a  sound  theory,  and,  therefore,  I  should  deprecate  any  attempt  to  put  the  work- 
shop into  the  school,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  make  a  poor  school 
and  a  poor  workshop.  But  judicious  efforts  to  supplement  the  school  by  the  work- 
shop, to  put  the  workshop  by  the  side  of  the  school,  are  to  be  looked  upon,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  favor. 

To  say  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  our  schools  is  not  practical  or  useful,  be- 
cause the  pupils  are  not  graduated  shoemakers  or  tailors,  is  to  talk  sheer  nonsense. 
Is  not  reading  something  practical  f  Is  not  writing  useful  f  Is  it  not  of  some  advan- 
tage to  a  youth,  as  a  means  to  help  him  get  on  in  life,  to  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  numbers  t  Perhaps  the  minority  of  the  pupils  must  earn  their 
bread  by  manual  labor.  Must  we,  therefore,  in  the  education  of  these  childzen,  wholly 
ignore  their  spiritual  nature  f  Must  we  treat  the  indigent  child  simply  as  an  animated 
machine  that  has  got  to  feed  itself  f 

Still,  it  is  highly  important  that  teachers  should  try  to  make  their  pupils  appreciate 
how  much  better  it  is  for  them  to  lay  their  plans  for  earning  an  honest  and  comforta- 
ble livelihood  by  manual  labor  than  to  crowd  into  occupations  where  they  can  expect 
only  genteel  poverty.  The  best  lesson  which  the  school  can  give  is  that  persistent 
hard  work  of  hand  or  brain,  or  both,  is  the  only  means  of  true  success  in  life,  and  to 
instil  into  their  minds  the  sentiment  that  will  make  them 

Scorn  delights. 
And  live  laberions  days. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  o£  this  city,  has  said  some  very  excellent  things  on  the  subject  ot 
industrial  education.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  heads  of  his  arguments  in  s 
recent  discourse  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  by  which  term  he  meant  such  a  sse 
or  action  of  the  body,  especially  the  hand,  as  will  unfold  the  mind : 

"The  first  argument  was  from  natnro  itself,  and  the  second  from  physiology,  the 
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eonneotion  of  the  mind  with  the  flesh.  The  third  argament  vras  the  ecoDOoiy  of 
health ;  and  the  fourth,  that  indastrial  edncation  is  the  condition  of  honesty.  Filthy 
it  woold  solve  this  question  of  intemperance ;  and,  sixth,  it  would  banish  poverty. 
Seventh,  indastrial  education  would  be  a  divining  rod  to  detect  mechanical  or  artis- 
tic genius  and  talent,  which  is  no  w  mostly  left  to  the  discovery  of  chance ;  and,  eighth, 
we  learn  this  lesson  from  experience,  from  the  history  of  our  community  and  country. 
Ninth,  industrial  education  is  the  only  thing  to  be  relied  upon  for  that  new  desire  or 
the  time,  especially  in  our  own  nation,  the  emancipation  of  women.  Tenth,  it  would 
be  the  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  useful  knowledge.  Eleventh,  industrial  ednca- 
tion would  be  happiness;  and,  twelfth,  it  would  be  human  fellowship.  Thirteenth, 
industrial  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  that  hereafber  which  we  call  Heaven. 
His  last  argument  was  that  industrial  education  would  seoure  self-possession;  to- 
know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency  is  the  test  of  a  man.  In  conclusion,  he  said  the^ 
hsnd  is  nothing  of  itself;  it  is  like  the  valve  of  an  engine ;  it  is  the  register  of  the 
mind.  The  mind  is  the  regulator  of  the  motive  power,  but  the  register  is  the  test;, 
the  register  will  determine  the  destiny." 

£dacation  would  be  as  perfect  as  the  condition  of  our  humanity  would  permit,  if  it 
eonld  be  made  to  combine  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  both  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. This  can  never  be  done,  but  some  approximation  to  it  may,  and  should,  b» 
made.  To  do  this,  the  country  boy  and  girl  must  be  better  instrueted  in  the  usual 
whool  curriculum,  and  the  city  boy  and  girl  must  be  better  trained,  industrially  and 
physically.  The  city  reformer  paints  in  too  vivid  colors  the  advantages  of  country 
children  (I  speak  from  experience),  and  tbecountry  reformer  exaggerates  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city  education. 

The  approval  by  Dr.  Philbrick  of  the  BuBsiau  plan  of  technical  schools, 
his  discriminating  comments  upon  the  proposition  to  teach  trades  in  the 
elementary  pnblic  schools,  and  finally  his  statement  of  the  real  worth 
and  practical  importance  of  the  education  now  given  in  these  schools^ 
are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  consideration;  because  they  are  the 
well-considered  words  of  one  who  has  had  great  experience  and  wide 
ob8ervation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority, 
both  in  the  United  SStates  and  in  Europe,  upon  all  matters  relating  tO' 
the  education  of  the  people  and  the  management  of  free  public  schools. 

As  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  judgment  of  a  successful  educator^ 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  executive  director  of  State  and  city  school 
systems,  who  has  ever  shown  himself  wisely  progressive,  and  to  whooi 
is  largely  due  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  successful 
introdaction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  appeal  to  all  who  desire  to  form  intelligent  conclusions 
npon  the  questions  at  issue. 

In  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  indastrial  training  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  unwisely  underrate  the  real  work  and  present  useful- 
ness of  the  pnblic  schools;  by  seeking  to  gain  too  much  they  may,  lik<v 
the  dog  in  the  fable,  lose  substantial  good  in  vain  eagerness  fmr  a 
shadowy  possession. 

In  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  these  volumes  by  the  present  writer 
in  favor  of  an  advance  in  the  methods  of  school  training,  the  desire  has 
been  not  in  the  slightest  to  derogate  from  the  past  usefulness  of  the 
common  schools  of  America,  whose  value  and  influence  for  good  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  but  to  show  that  they  are  now  fully  capable 
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of  adapting  themselves  to  tbe  new  conditions  rapidly  developing  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

That  industrial  drawing,  a  knowledge  of  which  Hes  at  the  basis  of 
any  thorough  training  in  most  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  industries,  can 
be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  without  in  any  way  lessening  the 
usefulness  of  the  schools,  the  writer  fully  believes  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily  demonstrated  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  So  much  seems  secured.  That  sewing  can  readily 
be  taught,  seems  also  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  Boston  schools. 

That  much  in  the  way  of  the  <^  minor  arts,"  as  he  terms  them — artistic 
industries— can  be  accomplished  by  quite  young  children  by  occasional 
lessons  in  special  classes,  without  in  an)''  way  interfering  with  the  regu- 
lar studies  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Leland  claims  to  have  shown  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  graduates  from  the  grammar  and  high  schools  can  rapidly  ac- 
quire thorough  training  in  technical  industrial  schools,  is  proven  by 
the  success  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

So  much,  and  it  is  a  great  deal,  has  been  demonstrated  since  tbe 
Boston  school  authorities  called  Walter  Smith  to  their  aid.  When  one 
considers  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  as  well  as  in  tbe  kind  of  and  number  of  studies  taught,  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  England  that  had  taken  place  between  1820 
and  1870 — as  shown  in  the  report  made  by  Superintendent  Philbrick  in 
1871*  —  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  time  the  public  schools 
will  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  needs  of  the  coming  years.  That  this 
will  be  done  by  putting  the  workshop  in  the  school  and  teaching  trades 
to  little  children,  one  may  as  yet  be  permitted  to  doubt. 

The  report  for  1876  of  the  special  committee  on  drawing  was  occu- 
pied with  the  programme  of  studies  as  arranged  for  the  different  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  1877  is  mostly  occupied 
with  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  '^  special  instruction." 

As  this  report  shows  clearly  how  absolutely'  essential  it  is,  that  the  reg- 
ular teachers  shall  all  be  competent  to  teach  drawing,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  induce  them  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  unless  it  is  made  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  retaining  their  positions,  after  the  educational  authori- 
ties have  provided  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  knowledge,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  the  educational  officials  of  other  places  who  may  desire  to 
introduce  the  new  study,  and  is  therefore  given  in  full,  omitting  only 
local  details  of  assignment  of  instructors  to  the  different  schools : 

At  a  meeting  of  this  board,  held  May  8,  an  order  was  snbiuitted  by  the  chaiiman  of 
the  oommittee  on  salaries,  by  which  the  committee  on  drawing  was  reqneeted  to  ''  oon- 
elder  the  advisability  of  redncing  the  nnmber  of  special  instmotorsin  drawing  in  tbe 
pablio  schools,  and  report  thereon  at  the  first  regolar  meeting  of  the  board  in  Jnne." 
In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  committee  has  carefally  considered  the  snbjeot  in 

♦  See  Appendix  A,  No.  4.  /-^  i 
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all  its  bearings,  and  in  the  light  of  special  information  prepared  for  its  nse  has  con- 
cluded that  any  snch  reduction,  at  the  present  time,  is  highly  undesirable,  and  would 
be  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  a  study  whose  importance  in  school 
education  is  every  year  more  and  more  widely  acknowledged.  As  at  least  three-qnai^ 
ten  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  destined  to  get  their  living  in  industries 
which  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  it  behooves  those  who  are  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction  to  do  what  they  can  to  enlighten  those  who,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  facts,  are  inclined  to  advocate  changes. 

Id  an  address  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  board  of  education  a  few  months  since, 
Mr.  John  Cnllyer  said  that  there  are  now  four  fundamental  studies  required  to  fit 
children  for  practical  life,  namely  : 

(1)  Reading,  because  it  is  the  means  of  teaching  and  acquiring  knowledge ; 

(2)  Writing,  because  it  is  the  means  of  expressing  knowledge ; 

(3)  Arithmetic,  because  it  is  the  means  of  computing  knowledge  and  values ;  and 

(4)  Drawing,  because  it  is  the  language  of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 

"A  boy  or  girl  who  can  draw,"  said  Mr.  CuUyer,  ^*  has  acquired  one  qualification 
for  nine-tattks  of  the  occupations  into  which  all  labor  is  divided.''  These  words  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  study  and  fix  its  claims  upon  public 
•lipport. 

The  hearty  commendations  g^ven  to  our  system  of  teaching  drawing  by  the  super- 
intendents of  public  schools  at  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
snperintendent,  in  letters  from  which  extracts  appear  in  the  last  annual  school  report, 
give  us  groand  for  believing  it  to  be  efficient ;  and  the  testimony  which  these  letters 
afford,  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  bes^.  qualified  to  judge,  drawing,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  other  studies,  such  as  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.j  is  of  positive 
Msistance  to  them,  fairly  disposes  of  a  ground  of  attack  which  persons  who  do  not 
appreciate  its  wide  bearings  are  prone  to  take. 

The  foUowiDg  concise  statement  of  the  kind  of  drawing  taught,  ad- 
mirably suggests  the  practical  applications  of  the  new  study : 

The  sort  of  drawing  which  we  teach  is  no  amusement,  or  special  branch  of  culture, 
neiiher  does  it  require  any  peculiar  artistic  aptitude.  It  should  rather  be  called 
graphic  science  than  art  education,  as  it  is  based  on  geometry,  and  is  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature.  It  i».  equally  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  such  knowledge  as  is 
needed  in  all  industries,  and  for  that  higher  knowledge  required  in  the  arts  of  design. 
From  the  nature  of  our  public  schools,  we  treat  drawing  in  them  from  its  utilitarian 
tide,  and  are  able  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  blend  the  sesthetic  with  the 
pnrely  practical.  The  former  is,  however,  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and,  indeed,  is  recognized  as  a  principle  in  our  system  of 
instmetion,  which,  throughout,  teaches  how  to  combine  forms  into  patterns,  first 
fonned  of  geometrical  elements,  and  then  of  plant  forms.  Thus  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  community,  and  these  can  only  be  vivified  by  the 
cDltiTation  of  public  taste.  By  and  by  many  of  the  young  minds,  for  whose  training 
we  are  responsible,  will  have  to  deal  with  those  interests,  and  it  will  be  in  obedience 
to  the  impnlse  given  to  them  in  our  public  schools  that  they  will  either  raise  or  de- 
grade them.  As  a  matter  of  material  gain,  this  question  of  uniting  art  and  industry 
is  now  looked  npon  all  over  the  world  as  paramount.  The  material  argument  in  favor 
of  it  is  epitomized  in  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Dresser,  the  well-known  English  writer,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  last  autumn. 
'* I  remember,"  he  said,  ''a  lecturer  on  art  at  the  old  Central  School  of  Design  in  Lion- 
^on.  showing  three  marmalade  pots,  in  each  of  which  a  pound  of  the  best  Dundee  mar- 
malade was  sold.  The  first,  a  plain  jar,  cost  14  cents ;  the  next,  which  had  a  thistle 
embo«Kd  on  its  side,  but  the  Jar  was  still  white,  cost  18  cents ;  while  the  third,  which 
was  decorated  with  a  colored  spray  of  the  orange,  was  worth  ^  cents.     Yet  neither 
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decorated  Jar  eo8t  tbe  maker  two  cents  more  than  the  plain  one.   Art,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Dresser,  **  has  a  commercial  or  money  valne." 

This  is  not  tbe  place  to  dwell  npon  these  lower  or  npon  the  higher  objects  of  art 
edncation,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  trespassed  already  too  moch  on  tbe  patience  of  the 
board  in  the  above  hasty  remarks.  We  desire  now,  in  a  few  words,  to  set  forth  tbe 
special  object  of  this  report,  namely,  why  the  committee  on  drawing  recommends 
the  reelection  of  all  the  special  instmctors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  strong  reason  against  any  reduction  in  their  nnmber  is  this,  that  the  regular 
teachers  are  not  yet  ccmipetent  to  teach  drawing  without  help.  That  this  is  so,  and 
is  known  to  be  so  by  the  masters  who  have  the  best  opportunity  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment, is  easily  shown,  as  follows: 

Last  year  the  drawing  committee  asked  all  those  masters  who  desired  tbe  services 
of  a  special  instructor  to  say  so  under  their  respective  signatures.  Thirty-three 
said  Yea,  and  their  request  was  complied  with.  This  year  the  same  question  has 
been  addressed  to  them,  and  forty-eight  have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  plainly 
showing  that  the  fifteen  who  endeavored  to  get  along  without  assistance  have  foand 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  With  the  additional  demand  which  must  be  met^  the  drawing 
committee  should  rather  ask  for  the  appointment  of  another  instructor  than  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  one  of  those  now  employed.     •    •    * 

Those  members  of  the  board  who  desire,  for  economical  reasons,  to  see  a  reduction 
made  in  the  number  of  special  instmctors,  will  reasonably  ask,  Is  this  state  of  things 
to  continue  indefinitely?  The  committee  answer  that  the  possibility  of  a  future 
change  rests  in  their  hands.  Let  the  board  make  attendance  npon  the  lectures  given 
every  year  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  by  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  master 
of  the  normal  school,  obligatory,  and  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  the 
desired  end. 

To  show  that  this  measure  is  necessary,  it  is  only  necessary  to  submit  the  follow* 
ing  figures :  Out  of  1,029  teachers,  191  have  passed  no  examination ;  32  have  passed 
in  one  subject:  81  have  passed  iu  two  subjects;  184  have  passed  in  three  subjects; 
129  have  parsed  iu  four  subjects;  412  have  passed  in  five  subjects. 

These  figures  show  that  considerable  less  than  half  the  teachers  have  obtained 
certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  whole  course  of  drawing  as  laid  down  in  the 
programme.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  hard  to  oblige  persons  who  have  so  little  time 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  to  give  up  any  portion  of  it  to  study;  but  there  is 
really  no  choice  in  the  matter  if  the  city  wishes  to  diminish  the  amount  of  special 
instruction  in  drawing  and  iu  music.  If  these  branches  are  to  be  taught  in  tbe 
schools,  they  must  be  well  taught ;  and  although  many  of  the  teachers  have  attended 
the  lectures  given  for  their  benefit  with  conscientious  diligence,  there  are  still  many 
who  never  have,  nor  will  do  so,  while  the  choice  is  left  in  their  hands. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  drawing  committee  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  All  teachers  who  have  not  yet  passed  their  examinations  in  tkaae  branches 
of  drawing  appointed  to  be  taught  in  the  grade  of  school  to  which  ihcjf  belong  are  reqniretl, 
unless  specially  excused,  to  attend  the  lectures  given  to  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
school  teachers,  by  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  master  of  the  normal  school, 
until  they  shall  have  obtained  certificates  of  their  competency  to  give  instruction 
according  to  the  programme. 

On  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman, 

Junk  12, 1877. 

Ill  the  report  of  the  school  oommittee  of  1878  the  fact  of  the  cousoli- 
dation  of  the  special  committees  on  music  and  on  drawing  is  stated, 
and  also  that  most  of  the  special  instructors  in  each  of  those  brancbes 
have  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  hav- 
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lug  had  Dormal  iustructioa  for  several  years,  are  prepared  to  teach  these 
studies  as  well  as  the  other  required  studies. 

From  their  remarks  upon  industrial  education  the  committee  seem  to. 
be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  having  trades  taught  in  the 
schools.    They  say : 

The  qnestioo  of  teaching  trades  in  our  schools  is  one  of  vital  importance.  New 
England  ooce  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  United  States 
and  her  fabrics  found  ready  markets  in  the  remotest  portions  of  the  Union.  To-day 
the  people  of  the  sunny  South  weave  into  cloths  the  product  of  their  soil,  and  through- 
out the  far  West  is  heard  the  hum  of  countless  factories.  If  New  England  would 
maintain  her  place  as  the  great  industrial  center  of  the  country,  she  must  become  to 
the  United  States  what  France  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  first  in  taste,  the  first  in 
design,  the  first  in  skilled  workmanship.  She  must  accustom  her  children  from  early 
youth  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  two  superintendents :  that  of  Mr. 
Philbrick,  dated  February  28, 1878,  and  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  his 
snccessor,  dated  September  2, 1878. 

Upon  the  subject  of  <<  over  education,"  Mr.  Philbrick's  remarks  are 
60  pertinent,  and,  although  not  directed  to  the  subject  of  drawing  or 
industrial  education,  furnish  such  a  sufficient  reply  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  these  studies,  that  they  are  here 
quoted: 

The  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  children  of 
the  people  is  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  The  advocates  of  the  most  liberal 
proTision  for  education  are  not  at  the  present  day  under  the  same  necessity^  as  In 
times  now  very  far  in  the  past,  of  drawing  their  arguments  from  the  natare  of  things. 
They  are  now  able  to  point  with  confidence  to  results.    ♦    •    • 

The  history  of  national  education  during  the  present  century  fully  Justifies  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Jules  8imon:  '^  The  first  people  is  that  which  has  the  best  schools; 
if  it  Ib not  the  first  to-day  it  will  be  the  first  to-morrow."  During  the  past  quarter  of 
%  eentary  this  truth  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  both  in  war  and  iu  peace.  It  has 
heen  made  especially  conspicuous  in  all  the  universal  expositions  which  have  been 
held.  In  fact,  this  saying  of  the  French  statesman,  who  was  characterized  by  George 
Somner  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  discriminating  of  modern  writers,  must  now  be 
accepted  as  axiomatic ;  and  it  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  true.  It  is  not  only  true  of  States, 
hat  it  is  also  true  of  smaller  communities.  So  we  may  say  with  truth:  *'The  city 
vhich  has  the  best  schools  is  the  first  city ;  if  it  is  not  so  to-day  it  will  be  so  to-mor- 
row."  It  may  not  be  first  in  population  or  wealth,  for  these  things  depend  largely  on 
QAtnral  causes,  which  human  effort  cannot  control ;  but  it  will  be  first  in  the  essential 
elements  of  social  well-being.  * 

It  has  been,  I  doubt  not,  the  instinctive  apprehension  of  this  troth  on  the  part  of 
the  coDtroUing  majority  of  the  people  of  this  city,  which  has  sustained  its  school 
system  for  so  many  years  with  so  much  liberality— a  liberality  which  has  become  pro- 
verhial->and  has  Justified  the  adoption  of  those  measores  of  improvement  which 
haTe  given  the  system  the  celebrity  which  it  enjoys.  And  thus  has  come  to  exist  the 
^  that  the  Boston  school  sys^m  is  the  distinction,  the  glory,  and  the  strength  of 
the  city.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  produced  this  result  has  been  abun- 
daDtly  Justified.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  saine  liberal  policy  will  be  pursued  in  the 
fntnre. 

The  following  paragraphs  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  all 
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such  exceptional  persons  as  seejc  to  persuade  themselves  that  this  is  a 
country  of  class  distinctions,  and  then  assume,  without  warrant,  that 
they  belong  to  a  superior  class : 

But  it  is  well  known  that  some  signs  of  a  reactionftry  tendency  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear in  certain  quarters,  especiaUy  in  utterances  from  the  platform  and  press.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  reactionary  utterances  emanate  either  from 
enemies  of  popular  education,  or  from  its  injadicious  and  not  well-informed  friends. 
Both  these  clashes  deal  in  the  same  misrepresentations  of  facts,  the  same  absurdities, 
the  same  platitudes,  and  the  same  exploded  theories. 

They  superciliously  ask,  **  Are  we  not  educating  the  people  too  munh  t "  I  ask,  in 
turn,  "Who  is  meant  by  *We't"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
class  of  persons  in  the  commnnity  who  have  the  right  to  say  *'  We  educate  the  childreu 
of  the  people."  Certainly,  in  the  city  of  Baston,  if  ofiQcial  statistics  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  only  a  small  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  paid  by  those 
citizens  whose  children  are  not  educated  in  those  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
the  height  of  presumption  for  the  small  class  of  citizens  who  do  not  avail  ihemselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  to  pretend  that  they  are  educating  the  peo|ile 
out  of  their  pockets.  And  that  class  of  citizens  who  claim  t-o  be  the  tax-payers  ought 
to  be  intelligent  enough  to  understand  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  people  more 
than  anything  else  that  gives  value  to  the  property  on  which  they  pay  taxes. 

If  any  particular  citizen  thinks  his  own  children  are  getting  too  much  education 
for  their  good,  his  proper  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  take  them  out  of 
school,  if  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  schooling  which  the  law  requires.  Bat 
the  controlling  majority  must  rule^  and  if  this  majority  comes  to  believe  that  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  their  children  are  too  good,  and  decide  to  curtail  them,  they 
will  be  acting  according  to  the  democratic  principle  of  our  system  of  government. 
It  18  for  the  people  themselves  to  say  how  much  they  will  expend  for  education,  and 
not  for  any  particular  class  of  the  people  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this  prerogative. 

If  children  were  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  while  attending  school, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  thing  might  be  overdone  ;  but  so  long  as  tuition  alone,  or 
tuition  and  books  only,  are  famished,  and  parents  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  la- 
bor of  their  children  and  support  them  while  attending  school,  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  that  they  will  keep  their  children  in  school  too  long  for  their  good,  except 
in  some  individual  instances,  which  genei-al  arrangementa  cannot  regard.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  has  everywhere  and  always  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  People  are 
suffering;  not  from  being  too  weU  educated,  but  from  not  being  well  enough  educated. 
The  idea  of  devising  a  scheme  of  education  which  shall  educate  the  children  of  the 
masses  up  to  a  certain  point  which  shaU  be  just  sufficient  to  render  them  self-support- 
ing and  useful  drudges,  without  exciting  in  them  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale 
is  utterly  futile. 

What  I  have  said  above  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  exceptional  liberality  of  this 
city  in  respect  to  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  operation  of  the  instinctive  perception  of  the  tendency  of 
education  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  a  more  personal  and  private  motive  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  relation  to  this  matter.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming minority  of  the  well-to-do  citizens,  and  those  who  exercise  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  of  those  who  actually  vote  the  appropriations, 
educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools ;  and  they  feel  that  it  is  better  and  more 
economical  to  keep  the  public  schools  up  to  a  standard  which  shaU  meet  the  wants  of 
substantially  all  classes  than  it  would  be  to  keep  them  down  to  a  pauper  level  for  the 
children  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children 
m  private  schools.  I  rely  largely  upon  this  feeling  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  ednc^i- 
tional  liberality  of  the  past  and  the  consequent  maintenance  and  advancement  evoa 
of  the  present  standard  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  new  superintendeDt^  Mr.  Eliot,  tbas  refers  to  the  retirement  of 
Lis  predecessor: 

Mr.  Pbilbrick,  as  master  and  saperinteudent)  has  been  more  identified  with  oar 
system  tban  ahnost  any  one  before  bim,  and  no  one  who  comes  after  him  can  hope  to 
leave  a  broader  mark  npon  it.  He  is,  and  long  will  be,  missed  by  those  associated 
with  bim  in  common  hibors. 

In  Mr.  Eliot's  general  consideration  of  the  situation  he  comes  to  the 
topic  of  industrial  education,  in  regard  to  which  he  seems  by  no  mean» 
80  confident  as  are  the  school  committee,  judging  from  their  expressions 
already  quoted.    He  says : 

Sncb  are  some  of  the  simpler  means  by  which  I  think  tbe  efficiency  of  our  educa- 
tional work  can  be  increased.  I  have  not  yet  so  ranch  as  thought  of  tbe  expedient 
wbicb  appears  to  be  more  popular  than  any  other;  but  it  may  now  be  considered  briefly* 
Public  education,  it  is  alleged,  once  useful,  has  become,  or  is  becoming,  ornamental ;: 
it  includes  many  things  inappropriate,  while  it  omits  many  appropriate  to  its  pur- 
pose. This  purpose  Itself,  we  are  told,  is  perverted.  Instead  of  fitting  our  boys  and 
girls  to  earn  their  bread,  and  making  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  others  as- 
working-men  and  working- women,  we  are  turning  them  into  scholars  and  artists,, 
and  throwing  them  as  almost  helpless  burdens  upon  society.  They  should  leave 
school  so  well  trained  for  the  different  industries  as  to  have  no  difficulty  in  entering 
upon  them  without  the  delays  of  pursuit  or  apprenticeship.  If  this  is  what  a  useful 
education  means,  —and  everything  else,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  fit  those  who  receive  it  for  manual  labor,  is  ornamental, — then  it  must 
be  confessed  that  ornament  is  the  characteristic  of  our  system.  But  there  may  be  a 
&r  more  widely  useful  tendency  in  such  a  system  than  in  anything  to  which  we  may 
prefer  to  give  the  name  of  praoUoal.  If  we  could  but  spare  ourselves  the  commoi> 
mistake  of  thinking  ornament  useless,  we  should  be  spared  a  good  many  unsound 
arguments  against  ornamental  education.  Is  there  anything  in  human  nature  or 
haman  training  more  useful  than  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  "f 

Weie  industrial  education  tried  in  the  way  usually  recommended,  it  would,  I  fear, 
not  only  fall  to  remove  our  difficulties,  but  add  to  them.  Introduced  into  our  exist- 
ing schools,  it  would  increase  the  pressure  already  too  great,  or  multiply  the  short- 
comings already  too  numerous,  in  the  studies  now  taught,  while  it  would  find  so- 
Blender  opportunities  for  itself  as  to  turn  out  in  all  probability  the  most  imperfect 
branch  of  aU.  Schools  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  workshops  or  kitchens.  They  can 
provide  benches  and  tools  where  a  certain  number  of  boys  may  be  occupied,  perhapa 
reaUy  instructed,  in  handicraft.  Or  they  can  set  up  a  range,  at  which  a  few  girls- 
may  be  taught  cooking  of  a  general  character.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a 
mechanic  in  Boston  who  would  think  much  of  mechanical  training  in  a  common 
ichool,  while  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  housewife  would  consider  school 
cookery  of  any  practical  advantage  there  or  elsewhere.  If  industrial  education  is  to> 
be  given,  it  should  be  of  a  more  substantial  sort.  It  needs  its  own  schools,  to  which 
our  boys  and  girls  may  be  admitted  when  they  are  old  enough  to  profit  by  them,  let 
OS  say  at  the  high  school  age,  when,  instead  of  attempting  the  higher  studies,  they^ 
might  be  better  employed  in  manual  occupations.^  We  should  then  have  industrial 
schools  paraUel  with  our  high  schools,  yet  independent ;  a  better  plan,  I  think,  thai^ 
mmirttig  them  mere  fragments  of  tbe  grammar  schools. 

Even  then,  however,  and  admitting  all  the  advantages  of  industrial  education,. 
we  are  not  bound  to  admit  that  the  city  should  provide  it.  It  is  of  Just  that  char- 
acter which  will  flourish  better  on  private  tban  on  public  soil.  It  needs  specialists 
to  found  it,  and  specialists  to  build  it  up,  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  effectively.  If 
given  by  these,  and  to  those  who  really  feel  the  need  of  it,  it  will  be  saved  from  a 
great  deal  of  waste,  waste  of  energy  and  waste  of  money.  It  will  also  receive  a 
larger  share  of  general  confidence,  and,  in  return  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  or 
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the  commoDiiy.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  education  than  in  clamoring  for  the 
-Stat'C  to  do  what  can  be  done  better  by  individuals.  If  it  mnst  provide  training  for 
labor,  it  may  soon  be  called  to  pro^de  labor  itself,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  sad  ex- 
perience of  fall-blown  communism, 

The  Bomething  that  infecti  the  world. 

If  the  object  is,  as  sometimes  stated,  to  make  labor  respected,  it  will  hardly  be 
secured  by  making  labor  dependent  on  public  education.  By  such  education  ooe 
reaches  only  the  forms,  not  the  realities  of  labor,  and  if  the  former  get  into  theplaee 
of  the  latter,  if  toil,  under  constant  oversight,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  oversees  itself,  then  genuine  labor  is  robbed  of  the  respect  which  is  its  due. 
fihall  we  take  boys  and  girls,  just  as  they  are,  and  train  them  manually,  snpposisg 
that  they  will  therefore  learn  to  honor  manual  employment  f  Or  shall  we  try  to  make 
them  more  than  they  are,  and  train  them  mentally  and  morally,  in  the  hope  that  u 
they  grow  wiser  and  better  they  will  attain  a  higher  idea  of  the  industries  in  which 
they  will  probably  engage  f  Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  these  courses  will 
exalt  labor  in  the  long  run.  But  it  is  to  be  frankly  admitted  that  thero  is  such  a 
thing  as  exaltiug  labor  above  its  merits.  Unskilled  labor,  the  toil  of  an  unthinkiDg 
man  or  woman,  followed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  it  brings,  this  deserves  little 
respect,  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  secure  it  any.  Our  best  work  must  be  to  iD- 
-crease  both  the  supply  and  the  rewards  of  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  no  way  so  direct 
as  the  common  lessons  of  the  school.  These,  if  well  taught  and  well  learned,  will 
make  men  bett«r  mechanics,  better  followers  of  every  calling ;  these  will  make  women 
better  housekeepers  and  mothers,  or,  if  they  are  work -women,  betrer  work-womeo. 

Industrial  education  is  not  the  only  educational  panacea.  But  the  few  romarks 
here  offered  about  it  may  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  other  special  remc^dies  are  to  be 
■considered.  Anything  special  is  really  out  of  keeping  with  a  public-school  system. 
If  admitted,  it  should  be  very  cautiously,  and  not  a  line  beyond  its  essential  relations 
with  the  system.  If  it  can  be  turned  from  a  special  into  a  general  study,  it  is  in 
place,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  all  the  means^we  have ;  but  if  it  must  always  re- 
main special,  requiring  to  be  specially  handled,  then  it  should  be  dropped  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  Such  studies  as  continue  special  are  always  unsatisfactory.  The 
part  they  bear  in  the  work  of  the  schools  is  not  only  a  small  one,  but  it  is  gen- 
•erally  pooriy  performed,  and  the  low  standard  of  the  special  courses  is  sure,  sooner 
-or  later,  to  depress  the  higher  one  of  the  general. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  education  to  keep  special  teaching  within  moderate 
bounds.  It  is  equally  for  the  interest  of  economy  to  do  so.  Such  branches,  though 
not  the  costliest  absolutely,  aro  much  the  costliest  rolatively,  and  if  retrenchment  is 
-desirable  anywhere,  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Eliot  evidently  agrees  with  Walter  Smith  in  the  opinion  that  a 
study,  to  be  of  value  in  the  public  Bcbools,  must  be  one  of  the  regular 
studies,  which  the  teacher  is  competent  to  teach,  and  not  an  exotic 

The  report  of  the  consolidated  committee  on  music  and  drawing  is 
jsigned  by  Oharles  G.  Perkins,  chairman.  Of  the  claims  of.  drawing  he 
49ays : 

Drawing  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  four  fundamental  studies  best 
calculated  to  fit  children  for  practical  life,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  the  langaage 
of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  but  also  because  by  quickening  the  power  of  the 
«ye  to  seize  the  forms  of  letters  and  words  it  helps  children  to  learn  to  read,  and  by 
training  the  hand  to  represent  forms  it  helps  them  to  learn  to  write.  Being  thus  im- 
portant in  itself  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  acquireuent  of 
other  means  of  expression,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  pursued  in 
our  public  schools,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
cease  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  accomplishment  by  those  who  are  at  present  wholly 
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or  pArtiftlly  blind  to  its  practioal  importance.  The  director  of  drawing,  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  hae  well  said  that  "No  honae  was  ever  bnilt,  no  steam-engine  or  steamboat 
ever  oonstnioted,  no  garden  ever  laid  out,  no  ship  ever  planned,  no  tnnnel  ever  bored, 
no  machine  ever  put  together,  withont  its  aid."  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  industry, 
u  »t  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  the  attacks  made  against  its  practice  in  the  schools 
come  from  those  who  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  as  vitally  linked  with  the  fiist  as  it 
is  with  the  last.  That  indeed  is  the  only  ground  on  which  drawing  can  be  taught  in 
public  schools. 

Of  the  results  of  the  system  of  teaching  this  study  in  the  Boston 
achools  the  report  says : 

So  mnch  has  been  said  of  our  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  previous  reports 
that  we  need  not  expatiate  upon  it  here.  It  has  certainly  produced  remarkable  re- 
Bolts,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  our  able  director,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who, 
with  ample  knowledge  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  foreign  systems,  organized  and 
shaped  it  to  suit  our  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  future  it  ^i\\  be  possible  to  carry 
it  on  at  a  reduced  expense  to  the  city.  ▲  saving  of  |3,600  has  been  effected  by  drop- 
piDg  three  of  the  special  instmetors,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  had  we  not  had 
thdir  aid  in  the  past,  the  regular  teachers  wonld  not  have  been,  as  they  now  are, 
capable  of  taking  their  places. 

The  following  remarks  suggest  the  exist^ioe  of  a  feeling  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doTelopment  of  the  SBsthetic  element  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing,  and  show  through  what  ranks  of  opposition  the  Mends  of  drawing, 
and  Walter  Smith  himself,  have  had  to  force  their  advance — the  artists 
aveiriDg  that  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  artistic;  tbe  Philistines,  that 
it  was  entirely  too  much  so;  and  both  uniting  to  thwart  its  introduction 
and  snoceas : 

We  heartily  Join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the  snpertntendent,  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  an- 
noslieporty  ''that  the  imagination  had  freer  play  in  drawii^,  and  that  the  books 
through  which  instruction  is  given  were  both  more  sesthetic  and  more  elastic ; " 
bat  at  the  same  time  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  SBSthetically  improved  with- 
out exciting  opposition.  Drawing  in  public  schools  is  meant,  we  are  told,  to  train 
the  hand  and  the  eye  to  exactness,  and  not  to  be  taught  with  reference  to  its  artis- 
tic applications ;  and  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  many  inflnential  persons  has  been 
ahown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  high  schools,  where  the  pupils  of  the  graduating 
cJanes  have  been,  to  some  extent,  supplied  with  casts  and  flat  copies  of  a  high  order^ 
sod  with  flowers  and  other  natural  objects  calculated  to  excite  a  love  of  beauty  in 
their  minds,  the  effort  to  make  the  course  more  esthetic  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
aehool  boards  and  in  the  newspapers,  as  illegitimate  in  school  training. 

Undsr  these  oiroumstances  we  hardly  see  any  other  possible  oonrse  than  that  taken, 
which  seems  most  certain  to  enable  the  study  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  the  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  special  instructors,  the  report  continues : 

The  committees  on  music  and  drawing,  foreseeing  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  insi  meters  which  was  made  in  the  month  of  June,  took  pains  to  satisfy  them- 
•eWes  beforehand  that  this  step,  which  would  place  these  branches  of  instruction  on 
s  new  footing  in  the  public  schools,  could  be  taken  without  risk  of  detriment  to  their 
efficiency. 

Of  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  the  report  says : 

The  free  evening  drawing  schools  were  established  for  mechanics  and  artissns  wish- 
ing to  make  up  deflciencies  in  their  education,  which,  as  they  feel,  seriously  interfere 
with  their  success  in  life.    Skilled  labor  commands  high  wages,  and  skilled  labor  is 
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what  these  schools  shoald  prodooe.  With  a  view  of  increasing  their  utility  the  draw- 
ing committee  would  advise  that  the  age  of  admission  for  boys  should  be  changed 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  this  measure  will  tend  to  prevent  boys  whose 
real  age  is  difficult  to  determine  from  entering  the  classes  and  taking  up  zoom  which 
might  be  better  occupied ;  and,  also,  that  a  teacher  should  be  allowed  for  every  twenty- 
five  instead  of  every  thirty  pupils,  as  this  latter  number  hardly  allows  a  teacher  to 
give  as  much  time  to  each  pupil  as  is  desirable,  if  the  pupil  be  really  intent  upon 
hard  work.^ 

In  legislating  for  these  evening  schools  we  should  not  forget  how  much  indirect 
good  they  do,  by  keeping  so  large  a  number  of  persons  usefully  employed,  some  of 
whom,  without  them,  might  spend  their  time  not  only  unprofitably,  but  hannfully  to 
themselves  and  the  community. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHABLES  C.  PERKINS,  CftaifMii. 

In  the  report  for  1879  the  school  oommittee  recoant  the  efforts  made 
to  establish  a  firee  technical  indostrial  training  school. 

A  x>etition  for  such  a  school  having  been  referred  by  the  common 
council  to  the  board  of  education,  and  by  the  board  to  a  special  com- 
mittee,  who  reported  favorably. 

The  petitioners  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  and 
school  shops  to  be  supported  by  the  dty,  in  part,  at  least,  and  <<  perma- 
nently engrafted  on  our  school  system.'' 

The  school  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendatioDs  of 
the  report  of  its  subcommittee,  passed  an  order  requesting  the  city 
council  ^^to  establish  an  industrial  school  in  this  city  suitable  for  the 
education  of  young  mechanics,"  and  to  appropriate  $15,000  for  fitting 
up  and  maintaining  it  for  the  year  1880-^81. 

This  was  understood  to  be  but  experimental ;  if  adopted  and  suooess- 
ful  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  similar  schools  was  contemplated. 

The  plan  met  wltb  great  opposition  and  was  not  adopted. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Eliot  occur  some  passages  in  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  higher  ideals  of  education,  the  development  of  the 
mind,  the  culture  of  the  nobler  parts  of  man's  nature,  which  refer,  in- 
cidentally, it  is  true,  and  rather  as  illustrations,  both  to  the  subject  of 
"  industrial  education  "  and  to  drawing  specifically.  These  are  gladly 
quoted  here,  both  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  because,  in  the  endeavor 
to  show  the  direct  bearing  of  these  studies  upon  material  interests 
which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  this  report,  the  higher  utility  of 
these  essential  educational  forces  may  often  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  if  not  purposely  ignored. 

There  are  fiome  special  reasons  for  urging  the  supreme  importance  of  the  mind  in 
an  educational  system.  We  live  among  men  to  whom  mental  training  ia  of  little 
account  compared  with  industrial.  It  is  the  hand,  or  the  eye,  or  both,  which  they 
would  train,  rather  than  the  mind.  What,  they  ask,  do  children  want  to  know  of 
books,  or  what  more  than  to  read  and  write,  reckon  and  design  f  They  need  to  study 
tooLa,  to  leam  the  means  of  earning  bread,  to  b^  prepared  for  trades;  and  schools 
which  leave  aU  this  undone  are  not  the  schools  for  them.  I  do  not  state  this  in  order 
to  refute  it^  so  much  as  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  Just  now  to  understand  the  claim 

*  These  orders  were  adopted  by  the  school  board  on  September  10. 
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of  the  mind  upon  the  schools.  It  may  be  said,  meiely  in  passing,  that  the  indostrial 
fiMmltios,  if  we  may  nse  snch  a  teim,  are  not  bodily ;  that  the  eye  and  the  hand  are 
of  no  avail  withont  intelligence,  and  that  to  train  them,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do, 
witbont  training  the  mind,  is  leaying  Hamlet  oat  of  Hamlet.  When  Wordsworth  was 
^Making  with  a  mason  abont  a  smoky  chimney,  the  mason  said,  "  Maybe  he  has  as 
maoh  sense  as  most  of  as.''  It  may  be  that  the  workman  who  has  been  edacated  as 
be  ought  will  have  at  least  as  mach  sense  as  if  he  had  not  been.  •  •  «  One  more 
example  of  the  advantage  in  considering  the  mind,  rather  than  anything  else  con- 
nected with  a  stndy,  is  foand  in  drawing.  This,  too,  is  taaght  better  when  not 
miking  it  or  its  books  oar  end.  Indastrial  drawing,  the  branch  which  we  parsae, 
is  not  solely  IndnstriaL  It  is  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  and  therefore  involves 
in  some  degree  the  principles  both  of  art  and  of  nature.  Knowledge  is  everything ; 
tbe  imitation  or  repetition  of  knowledge  is  nothing.  Drawing,  which  is  merely  im- 
tfattive,  is  like  any  other  performance  of  the  same  sort ;  like  the  lesson  in  geography 
or  spelling,  which  consists  of  words  or  sonnds  alone.  A  draughtsman,  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  one  who  thinks  as  well  as  draws.  He  has  learned  to  observe,  compare,  im- 
agine, and  reason  while  learning  to  draw,  or  else  his  drawing  is  an  empty  show,  which 
dinolves  as  soon  as  his  copies  are  left  behind  at  schooL  Every  lesson  which  his 
tosehers  give  him,  every  fresh  start  his  mind  takes  not  only  helps  his  drawing,  but 
makes  it.  We  talk  here  as  elsewhere  about  organs,  when  we  should  be  talking  abont 
&oidties,  or,  better  than  talking,  doing  what  is  possible  to  bring  out  the  intelligence 
on  which  all  onr  members  depend  for  their  efficiency.  Drawing  is  bat  expression, 
and  expression  without  anything  to  express  is  bat  vacancy. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  drawing  and  masic  describe  in  their  re- 
port in  plain  terms  the  different  kinds  and  sources  of  opi>osition  to  the 
system  of  drawing  tanght  in  the  public  schools,  which  was  allnded  to 
in  the  preceding  abstract  of  the  report  of  1878. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  snccess  of  the  experiment  during  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  1870^  it  seems  indeed  singular  to  meet 
with  such  evidences  of  a  struggle  in  1879.  The  committee  reply  very 
satisfiactorily  to  the  several  objections  as  follows : 

The  consolidation  of  the  conmiittees  on  music  and  drawing  daring  the  past  year  has 
teonght  under  one  direction  two  studies,  whose  history  in  the  public  schools  stands 
in  striking  contrast.  With  music  all  goes  harmoniously.  Neither  in  the  school  board 
nor  the  press  does  it  meet  with  opposition  or  hostile  criticism,  either  as  concerns  its 
importance  as  a  study,  or  in  regard  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught.  From  year 
to  year  it  pursaes  its  appointed  course  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and 
receives  warm  expressions  of  approval  at  school  exhibitions  and  triennial  festivals. 
With  drawing,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  peace.  Some  persons,  overlooking  its  in- 
dostrial bearings,  object  to  it  as  a  study.  They  regard  it  as  an  accomplishment  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  tanght  in  public  schools.  Others 
make  war  upon  drawing  on  account  of  the  expense  of  teaching  it,  for  which  they  can 
BM  no  adequate  return.  Still  a  third  party  exists,  who  denounce  the  system  by 
which  it  is  taaght,  as  mechanical,  anartistic,  and  worse  than  useless.  Could  they 
manage  matters  according  to  their  liking,  they  would  turn  the  school  rooms  into 
•tndios,  multiply  special  instructors,  and  provide  fifty  thousand  children  with  casts, 
pictnresy  and  autotypes,  as  well  as  colors,  charcoal,  and  other  artistic  materials.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  between  these  three  classes  of  critics  the  drawing  committee 
occupies  a  somewhat  unenviable  position ;  and  yet  we  have  something  to  say  in  our 
dfifeme  to  each  one  of  them.  Thus,  for  example,  we  would  remind  those  who  desire 
to  sappress  the  study  altogether,  that  every  engineer,  builder,  designer,  machinist, 
men  indeed  of  all  sorts  of  professions  and  trades,  find  their  advantage  in  knowing 
how  to  draw ;  that  drawing  enters  into  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  really  as  im- 
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portant  to  mafiklDd  as  Teading  and  writing.  To  iJiose,  on  tlie  other  hand,  who  think 
that  instmction  in  drawing  costs  too  much  money,  we  would  say,  it  is  indeed  our  dnty, 
as  it  is  our  desire,  to  carry  it  on  as  economically  as  possihle ;  bnt  where  ahaU  liie  line 
be  drawn  f  Somewhere  there  is  a  proper  limit,  and  this  we  have  endeavored  to  find^ 
hy  instructing  the  regular  teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  drawing  without 
the  help  of  special  instructors;  by  adopting  a  system  of  instruction  which  dispenses 
with  costly  implements  of  study  while  training  the  eyes  of  a  great  multitude  of  chil- 
dren to  see,  and  their  hands  to  represent,  the  forms  of  objecte  correctly,  and  which,  br 
teaching  them  to  combine  simple  elements  into  patterns  of  a  more  or  less  geometriral 
oliaraoter,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  industry  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State. 

Finally,  to  those  who  denounce  the  system  because  it  is  not  lit  for  the  nse  of  art 
schools,  we  would  quote  the  centennial  report  of  the  French  commissioners  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  after  commending  the  exhibition  from  our  public  schools  as  "ex- 
tremely remarkable,  the  most  complete  of  all,  and  the  most  methodically  arranged, '^ 
goes  on  to  say,  that  "Massachusetts  does  not  propose  to  multiply  the  number  of  art- 
ists, but  to  create  able  artisans;  not  to  procure  a  few  talents  in  harmony  with  the 
host  well-to-do  population,  bnt  to  give  to  the  thousands  of  future  workmen  the  sum 
of  knowledge  and  aptitude  which  they  need  to  increase  the  value  of  their  labor,  to 
get  a  larger  price  for  their  work,  and  finally  to  unite  and  perfect  national  industry. 
"  Viewed  in  this  light,"  it  concludes,  "  the  problem  has  been  marvellously  well  solved 
by  Walter  Smith."  Just  as  we  think  this  appreciation  of  our  adopted  system  of  in- 
stmction is,  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  desirability  of  supplying  the  sohook 
with  casts,  flowers,  and  fine  examples  of  applied  design,  in  order  to  supplement  its 
teachings  and  give  them  life.  Our  thanks  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  those  liberal 
friends  who  have  given  oasts  to  the  girPs  high  school,  and  have  helped  to  make  the 
room  appropriated  to  drawing  at  the  English  high  school  somewhat  more  suited  to  its 
purposes  ;  but  we  still  wait  for  a  similar  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  blame  ns  for 
the  nnsBSthetic  nature  of  our  system  of  instruction,  although,  with  their  eonvictions, 
we  wonder  at  their  neglect  of  so  precious  a  chance  of  neutralising  what  thej  look 
vpon  as  its  pemioious  effects.  We  have  bare  walls  and  vacant  comers  in  almndanee 
which  might  be  adorned  with  objeots  calculated  to  teach  lessons  of  heaaty  to  the  olul- 
dren  who  would  look  upon  them,  were  these,  our  critics,  as  eager  to  give  as  we  are 
willing  to  receive. 

Early  in  the  year  1880,  the  school  committee  called  npon  the  director 
of  drawing  for  a  report,  as  follows : 

Ik  School  CoMMrrriEB,  FOfruarjf  10^  1880. 
(Bstnot  from  Ptooeedlng^pi^  88.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Perkins,  it  was 

*'  Ordered,  That  the  director  of  drawing  be  requested  to  prepare,  fbr  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  school  oonmiitee  in  April  next,  a  report  npon  the  following  topiea : 

"  (1)  The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  aU  grades,  day  and  even- 
ing, with  suggestions  as  to  (a)  teaching  drawing  in  high  schools  by  regular  teaohers, 
(b)  arranging  the  course  in  evening  schools  for  two  or  three  years,  and  (o)  any  other 
points  requiring  oonsideration. 

"(2)  The  duties  devolving  npon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  evening 
schools." 

Attest: 

PHINEAS  BATES,  Jb,  terstery. 

CxTT  Ponnr,  Soutb  Bostoh,  JprO  IS,  1880. 
2b  ike  9(Skool  eommUttee  of  ike  c(<y  of  Boeton,  Maet, : 

Gektlkmxk:  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  committee,  I  submit  herewith  s 
report  upon  the  condition  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  all  grades,  and  the  duties  of 
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tba  dixeotor  vith  regard  to  those  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Biass.  Accompanying 
it  are  zecoTds  of  statistics,  illostrating  the  condition  of  day  schools  and  their  teach- 
ers, and  also  of  the  CTening  schools  and  their  students  since  their  first  establishment, 
Dp  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1679-^80. 

In  this  report  I  hare  endeavored  to  explain  and  illustrate  general  educational  prin- 
ciples, to  which  details  must  be  necessarily  subordinate. 

Having  passed  through  all  these  grades  of  instruction  as  a  pupil,  been  trained  in 
them  as  a  teacher,  and  taught  them  as  a  master,  I  submit  these  records  and  sugges- 
tions as  having  the  merit  of  accuracy  and  the  fouodation  of  experienoe. 

SespeetfoUy  snbmitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Director  of  Drawing. 

This  report,  withoat  the  statistical  appendicesi  was  printed.*  It  is  a 
rAumS  of  the  work  of  Walter  Smith  dnring  nine  years  and,  apart  fh>m 
its  valae  practically  to  those  who  in  other  places  may  wish  to  introduce 
the  stady  of  drawing  into  public  schools,  or  to  establish  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  possesses  something  of  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to 
the  antobiography  of  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  abstracts  already  given  from  the  official  reports  of  the  city  ed- 
acational  authorities  the  story  of  the  initiation  and  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment has  been  recited  from  their  point  of  view. 

In  this  report  of  the  director  himself  we  have  a  conuected  record  of 
his  methods  and  experiences,  and,  in  the  programme  of  a  course  of  study 
for  the  evening  classes,  the  result  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  derived 
from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of 
the  students  who  attend  those  classes,  which  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  of  use 
in  other  communities. 

In  the  preceding  history  of  the  relations  of  Professor  Smith  with  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  official  reports 
made  by  him  as  the  director  of  art  education. 

The  following  entitled  <'  Beport  on  the  present  condition  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty,  addreftsed  to  the  school  committee,  April  13, 1880, 
by  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing^"  is  the  only  official  report  in  print 
made  by  him  during  his  official  connection  with  the  city  of  Boston  as 
director  of  drawing.  With  the  omission  of  a  few  details  this  report  is 
given  in  full: 

By  an  order  of  the  school  eommittee,  passed  on  Feb.  10,  1880,  I  have  been  ealled 
upon  to  submit  a  report  to  it  on  two  subjects,  friz : 

(1)  The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  schools  of  all  grades,  day  and  evening. 

(2)  The  duties  deyoliring  upon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  CTening 
iehools. 

After  an  employment  by  the  committee  of  nearly  nine  years,  during  which  period 
the  direction  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  I 
now,  in  compliance  with  the  order  quoted,  submit  my  fbrst  report  to  the  committee. 

*  School  Document  No.  7.  Eeport  on  Drawing.  Addressed  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  By  Walter  Smith,  art  roaster,  director  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  by  requisition  of  the  school  committee  on 
February  10,  1880.  Boston :  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39  Arch 
Street,  1880.    pp.  65.  ^  j 
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The  subject  of  drawing  in  the  public  echools,  and  my  duties  and  relationship  to  it, 
is  a  broad  one,  capable  of  comprehensive  treatment,  and  inviting  the  statement  of 
much  detail,  historical  and  personal;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  oommittee  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  facts,  accompanied  by  some  prac- 
tical suggestions,  than  by  a  full  relation  of  past  experience  or  elaborate  ezplanatione. 

I.  CONDITION  OF  DRAWING. 

In  order  to  be  concise,  I  have  therefore  avoided  in  the  body  of  this  report  the 
statements  of  facts  and  statistics  of  details  upon  which  its  general  conclusions  are 
based,  and  have  preferred  to  furnish  them  as  appendices  to  this  document,  for  those 
who  are  further  interested  in  the  subject  to  study  at  their  leisure. 

The  first  part  of  this  subject  is,  *'The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  day  and  evening.'' 

The  time  is  opportune  for  asking  and  giving  information  on  this  topic. 

Previous  to  1870,  drawing  had  been  more  or  less  practised  in  the  public  sohook. 
But  its  aim  appears  to  have  been  indefinite,  having  no  distinct  tendency  in  any  direc- 
tion, educationally,  either  towards  artistic  or  industrial  ends.  Tet,  in  taking  up  the 
subject  at  all,  this  city  was  a  pioneer,  feeling  for  what  was  right.  It  made  greater 
progress  than  could  have  been  expected  under  the  difQcult  circumstances — that  as  a 
pioneer  it  had  not  the  example  of  other  cities,  but  had  to  make  its  own  experience. 

In  1870,  guided  by  what  had  been  done  in  Boston,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
took  up  the  subject,  and  by  tbe  passing  of  an  act,  commonly  called  the  industrial 
drawing  act  of  1870,  not  only  defined  the  nature  of  the  instruction  by  calling  it 
industrial,  but  required  that  it  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

This  act  made  it  a  bxanoh  of  general  elementery  education,  like  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic,  which  involved  the  radical  principle  that  it  should  be  taught  by  the 
regular  teachers,  who  gave  elementary  instruction  in  other  subjects  of  general  educa- 
tion. It  fhmished  authoritative  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  who 
were  the  persons  to  do  it. 

This  was  the  project.  To  realise  this  project  ajid  execute  it  in  the  schools  involved 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  instruction  carried  out  upon  a  defined  plan. 

But  in  the  year  this  act  was  passed,  1870,  the  drawing  committee  of  this  city 
stated  in  its  printed  report :  * '  We  have  had  no  system.  Shall  we  have  a  plan,  or  shall 
all  be  done  at  random  f 

A  scheme  of  instruction,  like  the  building  of  a  house,  must  have  a  plan ;  and  boih 
alike  must  have  a  solid  foundation,  or  they  will  fall  into  ruins. 

The  simile  holds  good  further.  We  must  begin  at  the  foundations  before  super- 
structures are  possible;  we  must  build  up  slowly  to  ensure  safety,  each  part  being 
allowed  to  settle  and  rest  firmly  on  that  beneath  it,  before  it  can  support  that  which 
is  placed  above  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to  provide  a  plan.  That  work  was  intrusted  to 
me,  and  was  done  by  me  in  the  year  1871.    I  now  proceed  briefiy  to  deacribe  it. 

The  subject  of  drawing  was  to  be  made  as  popular  and  as  useful,  practically  and 
educationally,  as  other  elementary  subjects.  Its  basis  was  to  be  as  broad  as  industry, 
and  its  application  as  general  as  industrial  writing  or  industrial  arithmetic,  which 
we  all  find  of  use,  though  few  of  us  devote  our  whole  lives  to  the  pursuit,  entirely,  of 
one  subject  or  the  other.  The  field  of  operations  was  the  public  schools,  and  the 
ground  to  be  covered  was  tbe  period  of  education  in  them.  These  schools  are  either 
general  or  special,  the  general  schools  being  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools; 
the  special  are  the  normal  and  evening  drawing  schools. 

The  time  occupied  in  them  was  absumed  as  follows :  primary,  3  years ;  grammar, 
6  years;  high,  3  years;  uormtd,  1  year;  evening  drawing,  2  years. 

In  the  general  schools  the  subject  had  to  be  treated  generally,  and  to  be  taught  by 
the  general  or  regular  teachers ;  in  the  special  schools  it  becomes  a  specialty,  to  be 
taught  by  special  iustruct'Ors.  /^  j 
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Derelopmeiit  of  the  plan,  therefore,  contemplated  from  the  firtt  the  removal  of 
Any  special  ohaiacteiirtice  from  the  subject  of  stndy,  and  of  special  instruotoTs  from 
giving  the  inotraction  in  the  general  sdiools,  eliminating  both  the  specialty  and  the 
flpecialists  from  the  common  schools,  where  they  have  no  right  to  be,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary  expedient,  and  giving  both  the  subject  and  the  instructors  a  fuller  scope  and 
development  in  the  special  schools  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 

The  two  distinct  groups  of  schools  would  therefore  have  to  be  so  treated  in  this 
plsn  that  their  purpoees  shoald  be  recognized  and  their  capacities  developed,  neither 
ioterfering  with,  but  supporting  the  other,  like  stones  in  an  edifice,  or  like  links  in 
ft  chain. 

This  plan,  though  formulated  at  first,  has  been  gradually  unfolded  at  £Mt  as  it  could 
be  safely  carried  out ;  or,  to  continue  our  simile,  the  working  drawings  from  the  arohi- 
teef  B  office  have  been  furnished  to  the  builders,  as  story  upon  story  has  been  added 
to  oar  educational  fabric. 

The  schemee  which  have  been  issued  and  acted  upon  during  the  past  nine  years 
hive  been  therefore  only  parts  of  the  complete  plan,  to  do  what  was  then  practicable, 
snd  be  a  preparation  for  the  future.  They  have  been  tentative  in  the  higher  classes 
until  the  preparatory  work  done  in  the  lower  necessitated  an  advance. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  lowest  or  primary  grade,  and  advancing  to  the  next  or 
gnmrnar  grade,  drawing  as  a  specialty,  and  special  teachers  either  to  teach  or  super- 
vise, have  been  entirely  banished  from  them ;  and  now  the  work  is  general,  done  by 
the  regular  teachers. 

TUs  has  taken  nine  years  to  accomplish,  and  at  midsummer,  1880,  every  pupil 
^nduating  from  a  grammar  school  to  enter  a  high  school  will  have  received  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  the  nine  years  of  study  on  the  graded  plan,  which  wiU 
make  it  possible  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  up  the  proper  high  school  work  suc- 
ce«fally. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  opportune  time  to  take  the  specialism  out  of  the  subject  in 
the  high-school  grade,  and  the  special  teachers,  who  symbolize  its  special  character, 
oat  of  the  high  schools. 

Aod,  in  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes  of  progress,  it  becomes  possible  to 
make  the  work  in  the  evening  classes  more  directly  special,  and  to  employ  special  in- 
itnietors  who  are  teachers  by  profession,  and  not  amateurs,  to  do  the  work. 

The  high  school  section  of  this  general  plan  has  been  issu^  during  the  present  school 
yetr,  and  the  evening  school  programme  accompanies  this  report. 

Upon  tech  of  these  groups  of  schools  something  will  be  said  further  on,  in  the  snb- 
iliviaions  a  and  h  of  this  subject. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  condition  of  drawing  in  the  day  schools,  it  is  nee- 
emary  to  define  what  had  to  be  done,  in  order  to  understand  how.  and  how  much  of  it 
it  being  done. 

The  two  prime  objects  to  be  secured  by  the  new  organization  were :  (1)  To  create 
aplanof  instruotion  in  drawing  which  should  make  it  distinctly  industrial ;  (d)  to 
iM^ettheregular  teachers  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  the  instruction,  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  instructors,  as  part  of  their  regular  school  work. 
Coneeming  these  two  objects  I  desire  to  make  the  following  statement : 
(1)  Tk4  eresKoa  of  apian  of  iiMfmcfioa.— This  has  been  a  matter  of  growth,  and  it 
vaa  not  at  first  issued  in  a  complete  form.    We  all  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  advanced  features  of  a  graded  scheme  were  not  possible  at  first,  because  the 
^■^OMotsiy  instruction  and  practise  on  which  it  must  be  based  had  not  been  given. 
The  publication,  therefore,  of  a  plan  which  is  quite  practicable,  and  most  of  which 
tt  n  operation  now,  might  have  seemed  visionary  then,  and  its  comprehensiveness 
*<niM  have  discouraged  the  teachers  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wide  area  of  study  con* 
^plated  for  final  accomplishment. 

Bot  the  whole  scheme  was  completely  formulated,  if  not  disclosed,  before  we  began, 
^  Meh  step  taken  and  subject  added  has  brought  it  nearer  to  completion. 
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Tbofl  the  gradaal  nnfolding  of  the  plan  inolnded  the  pnetioe  by  all,  teachers  as 
well  aspnpils,  dnring  1672,  of  free  hand,  model,  and  memory  drawing;  in  1673,  geo- 
metrical and  perspective  drawing ;  in  1674,  elementary  design,  and  in  1775,  of  applied 
design. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  added  shading  and  coloring  in  the  high  schools,  and 
drawing  from  growing  plants,  applied  design  and  perspective,  in  the  gradnating 
classes  of  grammar  schools. 

The  adoption  and  ezecntion  of  all  plans  np  to  this  periodhave  been  tenative,  to  do 
what  was  possible  under  the  circnmstances,  and  be  a  preparation  for  the  fdtnre ;  and 
np  to  the  present  time  those  features  of  a  graded  plan  which  belong  to  the  high  and 
evening  schools  have  not  been  possible. 

The  work  which  forms  the  basis  of  snch  a  plan  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  complete,  and  can  be  administered  by  the  regnlar  teachers.  That  for  tbe 
high  and  evening  schools  is  yet  to  be  developed  in  practice  by  the  teachers. 

Concerning  the  industrial  and  practical  nature  of  the  plan,  and  instmction  given 
upon  it,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  Judges. 

The  second  part  of  this  scheme  was : 

(2)  The  ingtrueiion  of  the  regular  teaehers,  thai  they  may  give  the  Uetruelion  a»  a  regular 
pari  of  the  eeKool  warh,  and  diepeneevfiih  special  tnftntetors. — ^To  understand  how  and  how 
much  this  has  been  accomplished  involves  a  short  recapitulation. 

The  following  propositions  define  the  positions  taken  on  this  question  of  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools: 

(1)  All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  can  be  taught  to 
draw. 

(2)  Drawing,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  required  to  be  taught  to  every  child 
as  an  element  of  general  education,  like  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

(3)  As  an  elementary  subject,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  not 
by  special  instructors. 

(4)  The  true  function  of  drawing  in  general  education  is  to  develop  accuracy  of  per- 
ception and  to  exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a  love  of  order 
and  to  nourish  originality. 

(5)  Educationally,  drawing  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  fbr  the  stndy  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  mechanics,  design.  In  general  education  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  an  ornament. 

(6)  The  practice  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  skill  in 
industry,  and  is  therefore  the  common  element  of  education  for  creating  an  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable  practical  life. 

(7)  In  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  drawing  is  elementary  and  gencraU 
in  the  normal  and  evening  schools,  advanced  and  special — ^for  teaching  purposes  in 
the  first,  and  for  skilled  industry  in  the  second. 

(8)  Good  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  sci- 
ence securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  tbe 
quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  by  drawing  should 
therefore  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  by  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  designing,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beantifnU 
and  manual  skill  in  expression,  by  finee-hand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieces  of  art 
and  choice  natural  forms. 

(9)  From  this  study  so  undertaken,  we  may  expect  a  more  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  physical  world,  in  history  and  at  the  present  time ;  for  through  the  sensitiveness 
to  appreciation  by  the  eye,  and  power  of  expression  by  the  hand,  of  its  phenometia, 
may  come  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws,  a  love  of  the  fit  and  the  beautifbl,  and  that 
ability  to  combine  these  in  our  own  works,  which  alone  produces  the  highest  form  oi 
art— originality. 

(10)  Drawing  may  now  take  its  legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  element  of^ 
and,  not  as  before,  a  specialty  in,  education,  at  as  little  cost  as  any  other  equally  usefii) 
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bnmeli  of  instraction,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a  ftitnre  time  as  many  persons  will 
be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  re%d  or  write  well,  and  as  large  a  proportion  be  able  to  de- 
sign well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  composition. 

It  was  aesnmed  that  all  children  who  coald  learn  to  write  conld  learn  to  draw;  i.  a., 
sU  children  not  physically  nor  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  one  were  qualified  for 
the  other. 

Dor  experience  proves  this:  Exactly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  such  children  in  the 
Boston  schools  have  so  learnedy  and  are  now  so  learning,  in  as  many  degrees  of  suc- 
cess as  ia  observable  in  other  subjects ;  but  they  leanu 

Their  exercises  at  examinations  prove  this. 

It  was  assumed  that  what  all  children  could  learn,  all  teachers  could  teach,  if  op- 
portunities of  learning  could  be  given  to  them,  and  they  were  not  physically  or  men- 
tally incapacitated. 

This  has  also  been  proved  to  be  true  by  our  experience. 

The  principle  acted  upon  in  devising  plans  or  directing  this  study  has  been  this— 
that  any  subject  or  stage  of  a  subject  of  which  the  average  child  could  not  learn 
enough  of  to  be  useful  to  it,  or  the  average  teacher  could  not  teach  well,  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  the  common  schools. 

All  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Boston  have  had  the  opportunity  to  leam 
drawing,  and  every  one  who  has  made  use  of  the  opportunity  has  learned,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  success,  as  with  the  children ;  but  they  have  learned ;  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  teach  it  have  taught  it  well. 

It  has  been  asked,  Why  have  not  all  the  teachers  long  since  become  qualified  to 
teach  drawing  f  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  this :  By  the  clearly  defined  action  of  the 
drawing  committee,  attendance  at  the  Normal  classes  has  always  been  voluntary  on  the 
psrt  of  the  teachers;  and  even  the  keeping  a  record  of  individual  or  numerical  attendane 
wsB  forbidden.  The  only  records  of  their  Normal  studies  in  drawing  ever  allowed  has 
been  the  table  of  results  of  their  examination  for  certificates  of  competency  to  draw, 
inespeetive  of  where  and  how  they  obtained  the  instruction.  But  the  eompetency  of 
those  who  conld  not  pass  the  examination  has  never  been  officially  recognized,  and 
no  teacher  has  ever  earned  a  certificate  of  competency  by  attendance  at  classes  only, 
but  by  exercises  worked  at  the  examination. 

The  provision  of  competent  instruction  for  the  teachers,  the  respect  for  their  per- 
sonal liberty  in  regard  to  attendance  upon  classes,  by  the  drawing  committee,  has 
been  repaid  by  the  teachers  in  a  way  that  has  Justified  thisoonfidenee.  But  the  liset 
that  BO  teacher  has  ever  been  required,  though  aU  have  been  encouraged,  to  attend, 
accounts  for  the  small  minority  of  teachers  who  have  not  yet  become  certificated.  The 
fast  is  iaoidental  to  their  fireedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  instmotioii. 

But  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  all  but  five  who  are  not  so  oertiflcated  ikoM  attended 
the  rUsses,  and  do  teach  their  pupils  well,  and  ndgbt  obtain  a  tangible  reeognition  of 
this  fiom  the  drawing  committee  if  they  attended  the  annual  examinations.  Some 
are  too  sensitive  to  do  so,  and  in  my  experience  as  a  practical  teacher  I  know  of  no 

mors  certain  sign  of  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  than  the  sensitiveness  which 

causes  diffidence  in  a  pupil's  own  powers. 

OBlirXRAL    8IATISTIC& 

From  the  groups  of  statistics  appended  to  this  report,  I  have  made  the  following 
generslixation  of— 

Tke  mord  of  drwrtmg  la  the  $dioolo,  of  aU  gradm, 

Komber  of  schools  in  Boston 173 

Schools  in  which  teachers  have  passed  no  examination  in  dimwing 3 

Clsts-roona  in  which  the  teachers  have  neither  attended  normal  Iswons  nor 

pssssd examination  in  drawing ^^•••-  ,  ^ 
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QtMlifietMans  of  teatikers,  $eoimd  grade. 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  the  pablic  schools 1,045 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  lessons 1,040 

Nnmber  of  teachers  who  have  passed  one  or  more  subjects  in  drawing 907 

Number  who  have  attended  normal  lessons,  but  not  passed  examination 138 

Number  who  have  neither  attended  normal  lessons  nor  passed  examination ....         5 

The  distribution  of  these  among  the  grades  of  schools  and  their  attainments: 


. 

In 
primary. 

In 
gnunmar. 

In  high. 

In 

In 

•pedaL 

TMal. 

Knmber  of  teftohen  who  h*Te  pasaed 
either  in  no  subject  of  drawing,  or  in . . 

61 
11 
16 
74 
79 
152 
883 

53 

41 

62 

391 

571 

29 

4 

137 

19 

2  

7 

6 

2 

80 

74 

4t 

8 

2 

123 

4 

133 

Diploma,  or  all  5 

Nnmber  of  teachers  of  each  grade 

4 
4 

7 
IS 

561 
1.015 

These  results  are  on  the  second  or  grammar  school  grade.  Diplomas  are  awarded 
for  passing  an  examination  in  five  sobjects,  which  are:  (1)  free-hand;  (2)  model;  (3) 
memory  and  design ;  (4)  geometrical ;  (5)  perspective. 

The  grading  of  t^e  subject  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools,  both  of  the  city  of 
Boston  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows: 


Grade. 

SohooU. 

Dtplomaa 

Itt 

Primary  and  hiter- 

mediate. 
Grammar 

Freehand  design  dictation  menory 

Kene 

2d 

Freehand,  design,  geometry,  modeU,  memory, 

perspective. 
Indades  grammar  work,  high,  shading  color- 

Inolndea  high  and  teaching  tea& 

584 

8d 

High  and  erenlng  . . 
Korroal 

4th 

None. 

The  first  half  of  this  system  of  grading  is  now  in  operation  in  Boston.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  third  grade  into  working  next  year,  in  both  high  and  OTening 
schools,  and  the  fourth  grade  into  the  normal  schools,  the  year  after  next. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School  is  also  on  the  fourth  grade,  and  issues 
four  certificates  for  four  groups  or  years  of  study,  and  a  diploma  for  them  alL  But 
this  is  the  grading  for  a  special  art  school,  not  a  common  school. 


I  a.  TEAGHIKG  DRAWING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

'*  Teaching  drawitty  in  the  high  9ehooh  hy  regular  teaeken." 

This  subject  having  been  arranged  on  the  plan  of  instruction  designed  by  tiie 
director  of  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  its  being  finally  taught  by  the  r^roiar 
teachers,  and  not  by  special  instructora,  the  only  question  to  be  decided  is,  When  will 
it  be  safe  to  entrust  the  work  to  the  general  teachers,  and  withdraw  the  specialists  f 

That  question  has  already  been  decided  by  the  school  committee,  by  the  order 
which  parsed  a  year  ago,  viz:  That  after  September  1,  1880,  no  special  instructor  of 
drawing  would  be  employed  in  the  high  schools,  and,  conmiencing  at  that  time,  the 
regular  teachers  would  be  required  to  give  the  instmotion. 

This  was  impressed  upon  me  by  the  drawing  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year,  and  also  that  my  principal  work  during  the  year  would  be  to 
prepare  the  high  schoolteachers  to  commence  the  work  in  September. 
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I  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  ail  high  school  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sehool  year,  and  in  a  lectnre  carefully  prepared  and  written,  illustrated  by  many  ex- 
amples of  high  school  work,  gave  them  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  wonld  be  required 
to  do. 

This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  weekly  leotnres  and  lessons,  continued  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  firom  3  to  5.30  p.  m.,  and  intended  to  still  continue  up  to  June 
16,  to  give  them  the  necessary  instruction. 

This  course  will  be  concluded  by  an  examination  ^r  a  high  school  certificate  of 
third  grade,  testifying  to  the  qualiflcation  of  the  holders  to  give  the  high  school  in- 
itraetion ;  and,  firom  the  devotion  of  time  and  skill  displayed  already  by  the  teach- 
en,  it  appears  to  me  the  class  of  thirty  will  probably  all  pass  the  examination  and 
receive  the  certificates. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  since  1873  the  regular  high  school  teachers  of  all 
dasBes,  except  those  of  the  graduating  classes,  have  been  required  by  the  programme 
to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing  to  their  pupils.  A  great  majority  of  them  have 
done  80,  and  have  taught  it  well. 

Having  bad  the  subject  under  my  observation  from  that  time  to  this,  and  tested 
the  fosnlts  of  examination  by  exercises,  semi-annually,  drawn  in  a  given  time  by  the 
pupils,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  that  is  worth  teaching  about  drawing, 
all  that  can  be  taught  to  average  pupils  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  that  is  worth  know- 
ing or  heing  able  to  do,  when  acquired,  all  this  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  taught 
by  the  minority  of  the  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  high  school  classes  better 
than  it  has  been  taught  by  the  special  teachers  when  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
do  the  same  work ;  and  the  examination  papers  now  in  my  possession  prove  this. 

I  do  not  wish  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  this  has  arisen  firom  any  poor  teaching 
OQ  tiie  part  of  the  specialists,  or  superior  teaching  power  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers;  but  it  must  be  accounted  for  somehow,  because  it  is  true,  and  has  become 
demonstrated  in  actual  experience.  My  explanation  of  it  is,  that  it  illustrates  a  per- 
nieions  and  radically  wrong  principle  of  education,  viz,  the  employment  of  special- 
iBta  to  teach  elementary  subjects  in  common  schools.  We  should  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  subject  which  requires  the  assistance  of  specialists  to  teach  it,  and  is 
thereby  made  into  a  specialty,  should  never  be  taught  in  common  schools. 

Special  teachers  should  not  be  so  employed,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient^  and 
then  only  for  a  very  limited  time;  and  any  subject  which  the  regular  teachers  cannot 
teach  onght  not  to  be  studied  by  the  children.  Every  educator  of  wide  experience 
and  practical  administrative  power  knows  this  to  be  true  about  other  elementary  sub- 
jects of  instruction ;  and  from  an  uninterrupted  observation  of  nine  years  of  the 
Boiton  public  schools  I  say  that  it  is  equally  true  about  drawing. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  economy,  which  solvent  people  should  also  consider  in 
cvder  tu  remain  solvent,  the  question  of  success  in  the  work,  efficiency  of  instruction 
aloDe,  decides  the  matter  in  favor  of  employing  only  the  regular  teachers  to  do  this 
work.  The  poorest  educational  results  in  drawing  in  any  classes,  in  any  grade  of 
•ehool,  have  been  those  produced  in  the  classes  taught  alone  by  specialists,  with  one 
nlitary  exception,  those  in  the  English  High  School ;  and  if  any  one  doubts  this 
■tatement  I  am  able  to  prove  it  by  evidence  of  the  examination  papers  of  all  grades, 
now  in  my  possession,  produced  by  the  pupils. 

For  this  I  do  not  in  every  case  wish  to  blame  the  specialists ;  for  the  best  of  their 
land  could  not  produce  as  healthy  results,  or  as  sound  and  lasting  results  education- 
^y,  as  the  regular  teachers  have  produced,  can  and  will  produce,  in  and  for  their 
pupils,  in  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

It  is  the  wrong  principle  in  education  which  destroys  the  specialists'  influence  and 
limits  their  success. 

The  children  are  excited  and  disturbed  by  the  visits  of  specialists.  They  see  their 
own  teachers  interrupted  by  the  lesson  whilst  the  specialist  is  at  work,  and  perhaps 
reading  or  marking  other  exercises  whilst  he  is  presiding  at  the  desk. 
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Drawing  is  thus  made  to  appear  to  them  as  a  tedious  extra,  whioh  oanoot  be  of 
much  importance  after  all,  ainoe  so  sapeiior  a  person  as  the  teacher  cans  nothing  for 
it,  and  apparently  knows  nothing  about  it. 

I  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  one  of  the  high  schools  in  this  city,  and  next  day 
saw  in  another  high  school  a  regular  teacher  giving  the  same  kind  of  leascm  to  her 
pnpils,  who  were  de^ly  interested,  and  did  superior  work.  But  in  the  olass  not 
taught  by  the  regular  teacher  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  weBecKCimed  from 
drawing  on  yarioue  grounds,  and  occupied  back  seats.  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
they  were  apparently  engaged  on  urgent  private  aftairs. 

In  that  same  school  also,  as  I  was  told  by  an  ex-pnpil>  the  girls  h&hitaaUy  kepc 
books  by  them  to  read,  concealed  from  observation,  whilst  the  speoialist  was  teach* 
ing.    On  informing  him  of  the  fact,  he  blamed  the  pupils  for  their  lack  of  interest. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  same  state  of  things  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
regular  teacher  had  done  the  work.  Moreover,  if  a  pupil  finds  it  possible  to  attend 
to  any  other  thing  or  person  than  the  subject  and  its  expounder,  whilst  the  teacher 
is  addressing  and  teaching  the  class,  either  that  pupil  or  that  teacher  had  better  be 
somewhere  else,  and  the  pupil  has  more  light  to  remain  than  the  teacher. 

A  NOTABLE  DBAWING  LESSON. 

The  best  drawing  lesson  I  ever  saw  given  was  given  by  a  primary  school  teacher 
in  a  western  town  in  this  State,  who  could  not  draw,  as  she  said  afterwards,  and  to 
pupils  who  could  not  draw,  as  she  thought.  My  visit  to  the  school  was  pmely  ac- 
cidental, and  the  teacher  did  not  know  who  I  was  or  that  I  had  any  interest  in  draw- 
ing 

She  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the  blackboard,  chalk  in  hand,  the 
pupils  being  in  Indian  file  round  the  room,  also  with  chalk  in  hands,  before  fJie  black- 
board. With  a  large  colored  picture  in  her  hand,  first  of  a  duck,  then  of  a  tnrkey, 
and  then  of  an  eagle,  she  was  telling  them  about  the  shapes  of  the  heads,  wings,  and 
feet  of  birds,  and,  in  doing  so,  roughly  illustrated  the  difference  in  them  by  sketches, 
which  the  children  imitated  with  the  usual  variations  on  their  shares  of  the  board* 
Then,  seeing  I  was  interested,  she  went  through  a  similar  analysis  of  the  shapes  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  finally  stood  at  her  desk  and  by  oral  description  alone  made 
the  class  draw,  first  a  square,  then  place  a  triangle  above  it,  then  add  a  rectangle 
above  the  last,  and  some  other  rectangles  within  and  added  to  the  sides  of  the 
square,  and  made  the  children  completo  the  work  by  transforming  the  skeleton  thus 
constructed  into  a  very  interesting  cottage  house.  Then  the  superintendent,  who 
accompanied  me,  introduced  me  to  the  lady,  who  seemed  covered  with  oonfhsion 
when  she  was  told  I  was  somewhat  in  the  drawing  business  myself  and  she  com- 
menced to  make  apologies  for  her  want  of  skill,  on  the  ground  ^at  she  had  never 
learned  to  draw.  She  seemed  infinitely  surprised  when  I  told  her  that  she  had  not 
only  given  me  the  best  lesson  in  drawing  I  ever  received,  but  the  best  lesson  I  ever 
saw  given,  and  a  better  one  than  existed  in  any  book. 

She  taught  principles,  not  tricks,  and  her  work  was  education,  not  a  specialty. 

How  can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that,  with  all  the  instruction  our  high  schoolteachers 
have  received,  they  also  are  able  to  teach  equally  wellf 

SPECIAL  INSTBUGTOBS. 

Specialties  in  education  must  end  somewhere,  and  in  the  common  schools  the  right 
place  for  them  to  end  is  before  they  begin,  or,  like  the  man  and  camel  in  the  &ble, 
we  shall  have  specialties  in  the  tent  and  education  outside. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  towns  of  this  State  I  found  that  special  teachers  were  em- 
ployed to  teach  elocution  or  reading,  drawing,  writing,  singing,  and  calisthenics. 
Whilst  they  were  each  consecutively  employed  in  a  class,  the  regular  teacher  was 
dethroned  and  belittled,  and  the  pupils  were  distracted  and  frightened,  and  both 
were  of  as  much  and  as  little  importance  to  one  another  as  the  Great  Mogul  was  to 
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either.  Eoonomically,  the  public  wae  paying  two  persons  to  do  badly  what  one  of 
those  persons  eoald  have  done  well. 

To  retom  ftom  general  principles  to  the  particolar  sabject. 

1  have  obsenred  that  thongh  this  rule  abont  high  school  teaohen  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  being  required  to  teach  their  pupils  to  draw  exists,  and  has  existed  on 
the  programme  since  1873,  the  drawing  committee  has,  on  application,  granted  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  in  some  cases. 

Wherever  this  has  been  done  the  teachers  hare  never  learned  to  draw,  and  my  be- 
lief is  that  they  never  will  as  long  as  the  exception  is  made.  Exceptions  which  are 
•even  years  old  seem  to  me  to  be  getting  rather  out  of  date. 

There  were  prophecies  of  decadence  for  drawing  when  the  special  teachers  of  it 
were  removed  from  the  grammar  schools ;  yet  the  subject  has  been  steadily  and  un- 
intemptedly  improving  since  that  step  was  taken.  There  are  similar  prophecies  now, 
which  are  as  purely  speculative  and  will  be  proved  to  be  as  untrue. 

I  Bobmit  these  views  to  the  committee  because  it  is,  first,  my  duty  to  do  so ;  and 
MeoDdly,  because  by  the  pioneer  action  of  this  city  in  teaching  a  common-sense  kind 
of  edneational  drawing  to  all  pupils,  the  experience  of  the  world  has  been  consider- 
ably advanced  in  this  subject,  and  some  questions  have  been  solved  which  were  pre- 
noosly  in  doobt ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  has  been  my  occupation  to  observe  such 
<leTelopment8  and  to  make  the  city  profit  by  them,  whilst  it  has  not  been  the  business 
of  any  other  person  to  do  so,  nor  was  it  jKMasible  for  them  to  do  it.  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  I  alone  am  an  authority;  and  although  I  must  expect  to  be  severely  oriti- 
ciaed  by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  specialists  for  my  opinions,  or  rather  for  express- 
ing them,  I  feel  bound  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to 
ny  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  educationally  and  economically  profitable,  to 
have  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  high  schools  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  time  has  come  when  by  our  developing  plan  it  should  be  carried  out,  and  we 
must  either  cry  halt,  and  retreat  on  a  delusion,  or  go  forward  with  the  courage  of  our 
ooDvietions  and  succeed. 

This  may  involve  the  transfer  of  one  or  two  high  school  teaehers  ftom  one  school  to 
another,  or  of  two  or  three  sucoeesfol  grammar  school  teachers  to  the  high  schools; 
neither  of  whieh  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  any  prineiple,  for  they  could  do  other 
work  m  the  schools,  being  regular  teachers,  nor  would  it  cause  any  extra  expense  to 
the  city. 

Thoe  are  seveoral  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  exceptionally  qualified  to  teach 
tlie  sQbJeets  in  even  a  higher  grade  of  schools  than  the  high  schools,  who  cotild  be 
trangfcired  to  them  as  a  fitting  rec<^^ition  of  their  superior  qualifications  in  drawing. 
I  could  also  name,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  grammar  school  master  whose  salary 
« the  second  grade  is  the  same  as  that  of  Junior  masters  in  the  high  schools,  who 
«<nld,  if  placed  in  the  latter,  teach  drawing  better  than  it  ever  has  been  taught  be- 
ion  in  the  schools;  and  I  would  therefore  advocate  such  a  change. 

Whikt  thus  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  school  eommittee^s 
^ednon  about  drawing  in  the  high  schools,  I  would  impress  upon  all  the  desirability 
of  normal  instraction  to  the  high  school  teachers  being  continued,  becaose  it  is  ad- 
^Tmhlb  not  only  to  have  the  subject  well  taught  in  the  schools,  but  better  taught 
tkan  it  ever  haa  been  before.  It  is  not  to  create  that  which  has  been  foolishly  called 
■pecial  eUU  which  makes  this  advisable,  but  in  order  to  make  that  skill  general  by 
deitiuyiDg  its  specialty. 

That  which  ia  possible  in  Boston  may  not  be  equally  possible  elsewhere ;  for  it  may 
^  leasonably  expected  of  a  eity  which  has  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  this  in- 
duBtrisl  and  edneational  matter  that  it  may  now  expect  to  reap  the  fhiits  of  experi- 
«oee  for  which  it  has  paid,  as  interest  upon  inveetment  wisely  made. 

I  ft.  XYKNINO  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Aee  evening  diawing  schools  have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  attended,  and  have 
ipndnally  improved  since  their  establishment. 
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They  have  soifered  from  dii&ealties,  some  of  which  were  tempoiary  and  are  now 
lemovable,  snob  as  want  of  preparation  in  the  elementa  of  drawing  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  few  of  whom  have  been  young  enough  to  have  learned  drawiog  when  in.  day 
schools,  and  this  has  prevented  the  organization  of  a  uniform  course  of  stady,  by 
which  now  it  is  possible  they  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  geuM^l  elementary 
classes  has  been  also  observable  in  the  drawing  classes,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  past 
years  of  securing  teachers  trained  to  teach  drawing  has  led  to  the  employment  of  some 
who  were  not  teachers  by  occupation,  and  who,  after  being  engaged  in  other  work  all 
day,  are  not  equal  to  the  additional  labor  of  teaching  large  classes  at  night. 

The  conditions  have  changed  since  these  classes  were  first  established,  and  it  ia  now 
practicable,  by  judicious  organization,  to  greatly  improve  their  efficiency. 

The  three  things  necessary  to  their  success  are : 

(1)  Regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  insisted  on. 

(2)  A  systematic  course  of  study  to  be  followed. 

(3)  Professional  and  experienced  teachers  to  be  employed. 

These  three  elementa  of  success  can  now  for  the  first  time  be  secured,  and  should 
be  accepted  and  required. 

(1)  BegularUy  ofoAUmdomoe. — If  the  city  incurs  the  cost  of  providing  teaoheca,  the 
pupils  who  ask  for  this  opportunity  should  at  least  agree  to  attend,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  removal  from  the  locality.  This  they  have  not  done  in  the  past,  and 
thus  both  sides  have  been  losers,  the  pupils  and  the  city.  They  have  been  allowed  to 
attend  two  or  four  nights,  as  they  chose,  and  very  few  have  done  so  regularly. 

I  propose  that  in  the  fature  the  classes  shall  be  open  for  three  nights  only,  on  the 
three  alternate  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  7i  to  9^ ;  that  the 
rules  which  are  made  for  attendance  at  other  evening  classes  should  be  applied  to 
the  drawing  classes,  and  the  teachers  be  as  much  required  to  enforce  them  as  they 
are  In  the  day  schools.  It  is  absolutely  useless  for  people  to  come  at  all  to  these 
classes  unless  they  do  attend  regularly ;  it  is  time  thrown  away  on  their  part,  and 
money  thrown  away  on  the  city's  part.  It  is  therefore  only  kindness  to  them,  and 
Just  to  the  city,  that  they  should  either  come  regularly  or  not  at  all,  and  if  the  good 
they  get  and  their  appreciation  of  it  be  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  nutkc  them 
engage  so  to  attend,  and  faithfully  keep  their  promises,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
anybody  to  Justify  the  authorities  in  spending  public  money  on  it. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  the  result  of  my  long  experience  in  observing  and  conduct- 
ing these  classes  here  and  elsewhere,  that  regularity  of  attendance  is  of  more  vital 
consequence  and  a  more  imperative  condition  of  progress  in  night  schools  for  youths 
than  in  day  schools  for  children ;  so,  if  it  should  appear  in  the  future  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  this  feature,  the  schools  had  better  be  closed.  But  I  also  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  attendance,  and  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  com- 
mittee adopt  my  suggestions,  and  give  the  authority  to  the  director  and  the  teachers 
to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  regulations,  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  attend- 
ance, and  an  improvement  also  in  the  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  two  evmings  per  week  are  not  enough  for  progrress,  and  four 
are  too  many  to  espect  the  pupils  to  attend  without  irregularity,  and  therefore  1  pro- 
pose three  evenings  as  a  Judicious  compromise. 

(2)  &y9tematio  cowr9e  o/«(iidy.— Supposing  the  pupils  to  come  regularly,  then  a  well- 
defined  course  of  study  for  the  two  divisions  of  free-hand  and  instrumental  sahjects 
should  be  followed,  and  the  time  allowed  be  for  two  years,  viz,  one  common  year 
for  both,  and  a  second  either  for  freehand  or  instrumental  drawing  now. 

At  a  future  time  a  third  year's  course  may  be  added,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now. 

Each  pupil  should  be  admitted  by  examination  only,  if  he  desires  to  take  np  the 
second  year's  course,  and  placed  where  he  should  begin  by  the  examiner.  The  coone 
of  study  in  that  year  to  which  he  is  admitted  should  alone  be  followed,  and  his  pivg- 
ress  tested  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  it,  for  promotion,  or  for  the  award  of  a 
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proper  eeitifioate  on  the  oompletioii  of  the  conne.  Desultory  stadies  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  they  never  sucoeedy  and  private  and  individual  instmotion  in  public 
sehools  not  be  permitted.  Such  ambitiouB  studies  as  architecture  or  artistic  subjects 
should  be  left  for  other  oxganizationSy  not  supported  by  public  money,  like  the  schools 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which  are  infinitely  - 
better  able  to  supply  professional  instruction  to  the  few  who  need  it ;  whilst  practical 
Bubjeeta,  such  as  building  cohsimotion,  and  industrial  design,  might  serriceably  be 
pursued  in  the  free  city  classes. 

In  the  course  of  study  drawn  up  for  the  night  clasBSS,  and  submitted  herewith,  X 
have  suggested  arrangements  which  I  have  never  known  to  fidl  in  producing  suooess- 
tal  results,  both  of  attendance  and  attainments. 

The  work  proposed  is  a  minimum,  and  affbids  ample  opportunity  Ibr  scope,  by  its 
elastieity,  to  good  teachers,  and  to  develop  individuality  in  both  pupils  and  teaohera, 
whilst  it  secures  solid  work  by  both  for  the  city. 

Properly  placed  by  an  entrance  examination,  which  is  not  to  exclude  but  to  admit 
pupils  in  the  right  place,  systematically  taught  by  graded  exerdses  and  subjects 
during  the  term,  and  dismissed  at  the  end  by  a  final  test  and  a  recognition  of  work 
done,  the  pupils  will  be  greatly  benefited,  the  teachers  will  make  their  work  teU, 
and  the  public  be  certain  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  improvement. 

(3)  Pto/euianal  teacher$  en^layed, — It  is  as  necessary  to  have  teachers  by  occupa- 
tion only  in  the  night  schools  as  in  the  day  schools,  and  by  ordinance  the  committee 
fi>ri>id  the  regular  employment  of  day  teachers  in  any  other  occupation  during  school 
terms. 

We  waut  more  coucentration  of  energy  and  action  in  night  schools  than  in  day 
schools,  for  the  teachers  in  these  night  schools  have  to  meet  and  instruct  those  who 
are  themselves  wearied  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work. 

If  the  teachers  come  fresh  and  able,  they  can  be  expected  to  do  the  work;  but  if 
they  also  come  wearied  by  a  day's  work  already  done,  they  cannot  awaken  interest 
and  do  good  work. 

Besides  this,  successftil  teaching  involves  much  labor  and  preparation  for  the  les- 
Bons,  outside  the  class-room,  and  this  is  something  which  those  who  are  absorbed  in 
another  principal  occupation  have  not  time  for. 

When  tlus  has  been  considered  before,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  take  the 
step  now  proposed,  because  a  sufficient  number  of  professional  teachers  of  drawing 
were  not  available.  Now  they  are,  and  in  the  classes  where  such  teachers  are  at 
present  employed  the  results  have  been  the  best.  The  special  teachers  whose  serv- 
ices are  discontinued  in  the  high  sobools  will  also  be  available.  The  change  which 
I  suggest,  therefore,  is  that  only  teachers  by  occupation  shall  in  future  be  employed 
in  the  night  classes.  This  will  not  inflict  hardship  on  anybody,  for  any  present 
teacher,  removed  by  this  proposal,  has  other  more  lucrative  employment.  In  the 
improved  organization  of  the  classes,  also,  there  will  be  more  training  and  more  time 
required  firom  the  teachers,  and  I  therefore  make  this  proposal  as  the  best  way  of 
securing  the  most  profitable  teaching  power,  and  the  most  efficient  results  for  the 
papils  and  the  public. 

The  classes  should  be  kept  open  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  and  April;  each  year's  work  to  be  complete,  and  the 
aeoimd  to  follow  the  first  year. 

Two  instructors  should  be  appointed  to  each  class,  one  as  head  assistant,  responsible 
for  its  entire  conduct,  another  as  assistant  curator,  to  teach  under  him. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  one  instructor  has  been  gradually  decreased  from  thirty, 
in  all  classes,  to  fifteen  in  some  and  twenty  in  others. 

This  has  been  under  the  practice  of  individual  instruction,  or  the  giving  of  private 
lessons  in  public  schools,  ike  emtire  abolition  ofwkiok  I  moot  oamooUy  aOoooate. 

In  substitution  for  this  I  would  propose  that  until  there  is  more  than  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  pupils  for  each  teacher— head  assistant  and  assistant— -no  other 
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teaober  be  allowed ;  for  upon  the  new  organization  under  class  instniction  by  Uetores 
no  otber  will  be  needed,  thirty  pupils  to  one  teacher  by  class  lectures  being  no  harder 
to  teach  than  ten.    •    •    • 

The  system  of  class  instruction  by  leotures,  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  eyening  schools,  has,  in  a  modified  form,  been  tried  in  one  evening  school  daring 
the  present  year,  and  was  successful,  both  in  partially  curing  irregular  attendance 
aud  infusing  new  life  and  interest  into  the  pupils  and  their  work. 

It  has  involved  the  employment  of  the  instructors  during  the  daytime,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  study  for  the  pupils. 

This  has  been  at  the  voluntary  option  of  the  instructors  of  this  one  dass,  and  st 
their  own  cost.  It  has  been  time  well  spent  by  the  teachers,  and  has  increased  the 
value  of  their  teaching  power ;  and  I  should  wish  to  impress  upon  all  future  instruct- 
ors that  such  work  done  by  them  for  their  classes  should  be  considered  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  is,  indeed^  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  they  can  conduct  their  classes  well.  Work  done  before  their  cUnseo  has  one 
sort  of  value;  work  done  more  deliberately  and  accurately  for  their  classes  has  an- 
other kind  of  value ;  and  neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  And  as  no  laife 
diagrams  of  principles  of  light  and  shade  and  form,  and  well-illustrated  details  of 
processes  of  representation,  at  present  either  exist  or  have  been  published  on  a  large 
scale,  it  follows  that  each  teacher,  when  first  employed,  should  be  made  to  realiie 
that  sooh  a  part  of  tfaa  work  for  their  classes  by  them  is  involved  in  their  engage- 
ment. 

This  arrangement  will  develop  the  individual  ability  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  aval- 
able  extent,  and  give  free  scope  for  the  taste  of  all. 

It  will  do  another  good  thing.  It  will  inevitably  discover  all  poor  teaehets,  and 
lead  to  a  merciful  change  in  their  occupations,  so  desirable  for  all  parties ;  or,  what 
is  still  better,  it  will  turn  poor  teachers  into  good  ones,  and  good  ones  into  excellent 
ones;  for  in  this  class  instruction,  with  examples  made  by  the  teachers,  a  teacher 
will  be  like  a  man  ascending  a  ladder  with  a  load  on  his  back,  which,  if  he  loses  con- 
trol of  himself  and  falls,  will  foil  with  him.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  and  his  dsss 
will  ascend  or  fall  together,  if  at  all. 

This  is  a  compromise  between  teaching  with  text*books  alone  and  abolishing  all 
examples,  neither  of  which  is  wise.  Text-books  may  be  helps  or  hindrances,  Just  ss 
the  teauher  chooses  to  make  them  ;  but  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  helpful  than 
barmful  if  the  teacher  has  made  them  for  his  own  use ;  for  a  text-book  or  illustration 
used  in  teaching  drawing  is  an  implement  or  weapon,  which,  whilst  it  protects  the 
bread  of  life  in  instruction,  does  not  produce  it. 

It  Is  perhaps  lamentable,  because  it  is  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  young  teachers, 
that  the  literature  of  art  education  does  not  exist.  The  subject  is  but  a  modem  one 
in  its  general  application  to  educational  purposes,  and  the  combination  of  the  artistic 
perception  of  principles,  by  which  alone  art  work  can  be  studied,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  education  through  which  it  can  be  taught,  have  very  seldom  been 
associated  in  the  same  •person.  When  that  hss  been  the  case,  the  possessor  has  nsn- 
ally  been  too  busy  to  produce  the  works  which  would  help  the  young  teacher,  and  so 
his  skiU  and  experience  have  perished  with  him,  unless  the  germ  of  higher  develop- 
ment has  been  left  by  him  in  a  pupil,  who  may  have  time  to  enshrine  it  in  good  liter- 
ature. 

There  is  at  present  no  trustworthy  book  in  our  language  which  covers  the  ground 
of  orthographic  or  true  drawing  of  regular  and  irregular  forms  by  parallel  projection, 
ooatinued  into  radial  or  perspective  projection  of  forms,  and  beyond  that  into  the 
stages  of  light,  shade,  and  shadow,  thus  hacmonising  the  fact  and  its  appearance, 
forming  a  grammar  of  physical  phenomepa  in  aerial  perspective,  the  relative  sise, 
form,  distinotaess,  or  intensity  of  objects,  as  affected  by  position,  distance,  color,  and 
lig^t,  under  oondit&ons  whieh  are  either  nomal  or  aocidentaL  Nor  is  there  any  text- 
book or  arrangemeiLt  of  forms  and  efiiDcts  in  nature  as  peroeived  by  the  eye,  and  cs- 
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pable  of  being  represented  by  the  baud,  and  pBycbologically  treated,  by  stndy  of  wbiob 
the  laws  of  form,  satore,  and  growth  can  be  learned  and  displayed  as  distingnished 
from  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  same,  by  lessons  at  once  comprehensiye,  sequen- 
tial, and  simple. 

The  apparent  and  the  actual  are  often  at  first  sight  contradictory,  and  not  seldom 
at  last  sight  also,  being  exactly  measured  in  degree  by  the  amount  of  our  ignorance, 
and  harmonized  in  proportion  with  our  knowledge. 

About  the  physical  world,  this  true  perception  by  the  mind  of  that  which  goes  into 
it  through  the  eye  is  only  possible  to  those  whose  observation  has  been  developed,  and 
vhoee  minds  have  been  trained  by  graphic  processes  based  on  exact  science. 

Drawing  so  treated  would  become  the  common  element  of  a  higher  education,  both 
to  the  artisan  and  the  artist ;  but  it  never  has  been  so  treated  by  competent  authori- 
ties, and  the  highest  achievements  hitherto  have  been  the  localizing  of  a  little  light 
opoD  a  small  detail  of  the  general  landscape  of  art,  so  that  it  became  relatively  vis- 
ible in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  obscurity. 

So  that,  as  this  great  work  has  never  yet  been  done,  we,  who  have  only  time  to 
lean  details  and  teach  them,  must  create  for  ourselves  the  instruments  of  our  war- 
fare as  we  go  along  the  road,  in  faith  and  hope  of  better  things  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

We  are  nearer  the  solution  of  this  problem  here  and  now  than  we  have  ever  been 
before,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  our  evening  school  teachers,  properly  selected  and 
well  directed^  may  in  future  rapidly  occupy  at  least  the  outworks  of  this  educational 
fortress. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  teachers  should  be  employed  by  the  year,  and  not  be- 
tween the  honrs  of  7  and  9  p.  m.  for  a  short  time  in  the  year ;  for  that  only  implies 
care  and  work  for  their  classes  a  few  hours  in  the  year.  Now,  if  an  evening  school 
teacher  does  not  spend  as  much  time  out  of  school  as  in  school  for  hisclass,  he  can- 
not possibly  succeed  in  his  work,  and  if  he  would  become  an  excellent  teacher  he 
must  spend  more  time.  For  this  he  should  be  paid,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  it, 
and  enable  his  employers  to  require  it  of  him. 

The  sums  named  as  salaries  by  me  are  about  the  same  as  are  now  paid,  and  they 
are  liberal,  and  will  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  city.  Their 
employment  at  other  times  of  the  day  by  other  employers,  but  always  in  teaching, 
and  in  no  other  employment,  would  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  add  to,  their 
powers  of  us^ulness  or  success. 

I  have  oonsldered  this  matter  carefully  and  laboriously  for  many  years,  in  this  and 
other  eonntries,  and  believe  that  only  on  such  or  similar  conditions  as  those  I  have 
described  ean  the  element  of  drawing  in  education  be  economically  and  worthily  de- 
veloped for  practical  or  ssthetlo  purposes. 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  both  for  the  firee-hand  and  also  the 
instrnmental  divisions. 

The  first  year's  course  includes  the  elementary  sections  of  both  divisions,  and,  as  it 
ia  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  either,  is  the  common  foundation  of  both. 

Mseh  of  the  want  of  success  in  attainment  by  individual  students  and  lack  of  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  subject  arises  from  their  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
eiplea  of  graphic  art,  without  which  steady  advancement  is  impossible,  for  growing 
interest  oannot  be  sustained. 

HAir  OF  UTSTBUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  FOR  THE  FRBX  EVENINQ  DRAWIKQ 
CLASSES  OF  THE  OITT  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Arranged  for  a  course  of  two  yeanf  claee  inatrucHon  hy  leoturee.) 
Aral  year :  Elementary  and  general  for  all  students. 

Second  year :  Applied  elective,  in  four  branches :  (1)  Free-hand  design ;  (2)  maohina 
^^1^;  (3)  balldiog  oonstmetion ;  (4)  ship-draughting. 

8.BX.209 ^18  Tooalp 
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For  tU  year  1880-'81. 

Conteota:  Information  for  students  and  regulations;  diary  of  class  lectores;  list  of 
certificate  work ;  programme  of  examinations ;  awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas* 
Arranged  by  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing ;  adopted  by  the  school  committee. 

IXIOBMATIOX    FOB  8TUDEXTB,  AJKD  RKQULATIOKB  C0NCEBK15G  THE  CULBSBS,  BOTH  OF  F1B8T  AXD  SEC- 
OND TEAR. 

Opening  and  dosing  of  oUusee. — Public  notice  by  advertisement  is  given  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  opening  of  the  classes,  which  will  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  of 
each  year,  and  they  close  with  an  examination  during  the  last  week,  and  distribution 
of  certificates  and  diplomas,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year. 

AdmieHonj  course  of  study,  examination. — Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  For  the  first  year's  course  students  will  be  admitted  withoutez&m- 
ination.  Those  desiring  to  enter  the  second  year's  course  will  be  examined  in  draw- 
ing from  the  object,  for  the  free-hand  course,  and  in  plane  geometry  for  the  instru- 
mental course.  New  students  who  have  not  attended  the  classes  before  1880  will  be 
admitted  only  to  the  first  year's  course.  Students  are  required  to  follow  the  course 
of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  other  drawings  but 
those  named  in  the  list,  and  the  lecture  exercises,  are  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the 
classes. 

The  first  week  in  each  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  admitting  and  examining 
the  applicants  for  admission ;  the  week  preceding  the  distribution  of  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  devoted  to  the  final  examinations.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  in  October  and  in  January. 

lime  and  regularity  in  attendance, —  The  classes  will  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday,, 
and  Friday  evenings  in  each  week,  during  the  period  specified  atiove,  from  7^  to  9^, 
each  evening,  and  students  must  be  in  their  places  at  that  time,  the  rooms  being  open 
and  teachers  present  at  7^.  They  will  be  required  to  sign  a  written  agreement  to  at- 
tend the  whole  session,  punctually  and  regularly,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or 
removal  from  the  district  in  which  the  class  is  held,  of  which  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  principal  or  head  assistant  of  each  school.  This  written  agreement  must  be 
filled  up  and  presented  for  admission  to  the  classes  by  each  student,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  annual  session. 

Instrwnenls. — Students  requiring  the  loan  of  instruments  in  the  second  year's  course 
must  apply  to  the  curator  for  them  each  evening  between  7^  and  7^,  so  as  to  be  in 
their  places  at  7^. 

IHvision  of  the  year  into  terms —  holidays  and  vocaMofis.— The  year  is  divided  into  first 
and  second  terms ;  the  first  being  the  months  of  October,  November,  December;  the 
second  being  from  the  beginning  of  January  uniil  the  end  of  the  annaal  sessiony  com- 
prising the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April.  Holidays  and  vacations 
are  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 

SiMO  amd  number  of  draufings  in  each  year's  oonrse. —  In  the  first  year's  coorse  twelve 
drawings  are  reqnired,  to  be  made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  half-imperial  sheets, 
fifteen  by  twenty-one  inches. 

In  the  second  year's  course  eight  drawings  are  required,  made,  or  mounted,  when 
done,  on  fhll  imperial  sheets,  except  in  ship-draughting.  One  drawing  from  every  set 
of  works  in  each  year  will  be  selected  and  retained  by  the  school  committee,  as  city 
property,  for  purposes  of  record.  No  drawing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  school 
when  finished,  until  the  end  of  the  session.  Every  drawing,  when  finished,  will  be 
initialled  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

When  accepted  by  the  director  of  drawing,  it  will  be  stamped  by  him,  and  form  one 
of  the  certificate  set.  Becords  of  drawings  accepted,  examinations  passed,  and  cer- 
tificates awarded,  will  be  kept  by  the  head  instructor  of  each  class,  and  the  genersl 
record  of  all  the  classes  be  preserved  by  the  officers  of  the  school  committee,  at  its 
office. 
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Omduet  of  tln^mte.— Every  student  will  be  farnished  with  a  copy  of  this  plan  of 
instruction  on  admission,  and  is  expected  to  read  it,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rales  and 
regalations  herein  stated,  as  a  condition  of  attendance  on  the  classes.  Attendance 
Mill,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  agreement  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
and  follow  the  conrses  of  instruction. 

Materiah  and  implemenU  of  study, — Students  will  provide  their  own  materials  and 
implements  for  study,  and  none  will,  as  heretofore,  be  kept  on  sale  at  the  schools. 
Instruments  and  drawing-boards,  will,  however,  be  loaned  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
their  own,  but  these  will  all  be  kept  in  the  school,  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  students. 

A  locker  will  be  provided  for  each  student,  in  which  to  keep  boards  and  materials. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session  each  student  will  deposit  twenty -five  cents 
with  the  curator  of  the  class,  and  be  provided  with  a  key  to  his  locker.  At  the  end 
of  the  session  he  must  deliver  up  the  key,  and  will  receive  back  the  deposit  of  twen- 
ty-five cents.    Lost  keys  will  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  the  students. 

PBOOBAXMB.— DIABT  OF  CLASS  ntSTBUCTTOH,  BT  LBCTUBBS. 

First  year's  course,  — generah 


Ds^ 

Hoon. 

Snldeots. 

First  term. 

Second  term. 

<7ftto8ft.i 

(8fttoH.I 
C7ftto8ft.^ 

(«Jto9ft.V 
CntoSft.^ 

(8ftto9ft.5 

Geometrical  dnwlnir 

Perspective. 

Machine  drawing. 

Model  drawing  object.    Shaded. 

Model  drawing,  objeet.    Shaded. 
Slementary  deaiftn. 
Applied  design. 

M«i^y 

Wednesday.. 

Model  drawing,  ontUne  copy 

Model  drawing,  object 

Historic  ommnent 

JWday 

Botanical  analrais 

Second  year's  course.  —  elooiive — free-hand  division. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

Dsjs. 

Pixatterm. 

Second  term. 

Wsftassday.. 
Tridsr 

Lectoies 

AppUed  design. 

Cast  drawing. 

Desioi 

ImirfsmmUml  diaiaiom. 


n»f«. 

Hoara. 

tel^seta. 

First  term.    GeneraL 

Second  term.    Elective. 

C7|to8ft.J 

(8ft  to  9ft.) 
CTito8ft.J 

(8ftto9ft.> 
(7fttD8J.> 

(8ft  to 9ft.  J 

Geometrical  plane .......... 

Machine.. 
Screws. .. 

Wheels... 
Mschlnery 

BuUdiogcon. 
Masonry.... 

•Carpentry .. 
House 

Shin*  draughting* 
Designs. 

Designs. 
Designs. 

3'^ 

J*— J 

'^«>Am*i9ica]  solid 

▼•aa-day.. 
RMsy 

Isometrio  prqj ) 

Shadows J 

Intersection  solids ) 

DeTclopment  surfaces. ...) 
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COUBBBS  OP  STUDY:  FIBflT  TRAB'S  COUBSB  —  INDU8TBIAL  DBAWIHG— THXBD  ORADK. 

LUt  of  drawings  to  be  executed  in  the  ytar  —  general  ooureefor  all  the  ttudeni$. 

Instrumental  dratoing, —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems,  plane  and  solid;  (2)  a 
sheet  of  perspective  problems,  parallel,  angular,  oblique ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  maehine 
drawing  from  lectures ;  (4)  a  sheet  of  bailding  construction  from  lectures. 

Free-hand  draw%ng.^{b)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing  in  outline  from  object ;  (6)  a 
sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  pencil  or  crayon; 

(7)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  stump ; 

(8)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  brash ; 

(9)  a  sheet  of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects;  (10)  a 
sheet  of  designs,  one  elementary,  one  applied;  (11)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant;  (12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Easaminations  for  artifioate. —  The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical  drawing;  (2)  perspective;  (3) 
machine  drawing ;  (4)  building  construction;  (5)  model  drawing,  point  and  stump; 
(6)  historical  ornament,  memory  of  design.    One  hour  given  for  each  subject. 

BBCOND  YBAR*8  OOUBSB-^nrDUBTBlAL  UBAWIVa— THIBD  GBADB. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the 
examinations. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  executed  during  the  year. 

Free-hand  drawing,-^ (I)  Sheet  of  group  of  geometric  models  and  vase,  shaded  in 
any  medium,  point,  stump,  or  brush  from  'solid ;  (2)  sheet  of  historic  ornament^ 
shaded  from  oast,  in  any  medium ;  (3)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities  of 
human  figure,  in  outline  or  shaded  f^om  copy ;  (4)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  or  extrem- 
ities of  human  figure,  shaded  from  cast. 

Industrial  design, — (5)  Applied  design  for  fiat  surface;  (6)  applied  design  for  sculp- 
tured ornament;  (7)  applied  design  for  an  object  and  its  ornament;  (d)  applied 
design  for  any  subject  chosen  by  student. 

Examination  for  certificate  or  diploma,--  The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been 
submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate,  or 
diploma,  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows :  (1)  Drawing  in 
light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  models ;  (2)  drawing  in  light  and  shade  historio 
ornament  from  cast ;  (3)  drawing  from  memory  of  original  design.  Two  hours  al- 
lowed for  each  exercise. 

NoTB.-^tndenta  who  hare  obtained  the  first  year's  oertifloate  will,  on  completion  of  this  year's 
oouFBe  and  passing  examination,  receive  a  diploma. 

SBOOMD  TBAB*B  C0UB8B  — XHDUBTBIAL  URAWnO— THnU)  OBADB. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the 

examination. 

List  of  drawings  to  J>e  executed  during  the  year. 

Instrumental  drawing^ first  term — general:  (1)  Sheet  of  plane  geometrical  prob- 
lems, advanced  subjects  and  curves;  (2)  sheet  of  orthographic  projection«  lines, 
planes,  and  solids— solids  to  have  plane  and  curved  surfaces;  (3)  sheet  of  inter- 
section of  solids,  development  of  surfaces,  orthographic;  (4)  sheet  of  projection  of 
shadows,  orthographic ;  (5)  sheet  of  isometric  projection  of  solids  and  shadows. 

Second  term — elective — machine  drawing :  (6)  Sheet  of  screws ;  (7)  sheet  of  wheels; 
(6)  machine,  from  blackboard,  sections  and  detaUs. 

Building  construction,^  (6)  Sheet  of  maaonry,  brick-work ;  (7)  carpentry ;  (8)  plans, 
elevation  of  house,  details. 
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Ship-draughting.'^ (6)  Plan  of  boat  or  ship ;  (7)  sectioii  of  boat  or  ship;  (8)  eleva- 
tion of  boat  or  ship. 

ExaminaHon  /or  cerHfieate  or  d^lama, — The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been 
sabmitted  and  approved,  time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  ox 
diploma  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annnal  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical 
problems,  plane  and  solid ;  (2)  isometric  problems  and  shadows ;  (3)  machine  draw- 
ing, or  bnilding  constrnction,  or  ship-dranghting.  Two  hours  allowed  for  each  ez- 
erciae. 

Norm.— 8todeiito  who  hare  ohUined  the  first  ye«r*8  certifloate  will,  on  completioB  of  this  year's 
work,  and  paaslng  the  examination  reoeiye  the  diploma. 

10.   POINTS  REQUIRINO  CONSIDBRATIOK. 

"Any  other  points  reqniring  consideration," 

MUtorieal  poinU. —  In  the  year  1870  the  drawing  committee  of  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Boston  issued  a  report,  in  print,  in  which  occurs  this  passage:  ''Of  all  the 
studies  in  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  results.  We  have  had 
no  system.  Our  teachers  have  not  been  instructed ;  and  the  work  must  now  be  com- 
menced.   Shall  we  have  a  plan  or  shall  all  be  done  at  randomt" 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  this  statement  and  inquiry,  and  a  very  short  explana- 
tion of  it  will  be  sufficient. 

The  first  sentence  is  the  record  of  a  fact :  Drawing  had  been  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  with  the  most  feeble  results  obtained  f^om  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  The 
second  and  third  sentences  are  explanatory  of  this  condition,  as  well  as  records.  There 
had  been  no  system  of  teaching,  and  the  teachers  had  not  been  instructed.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  passage  suggests  the  remedies,  viz:  ''The  work  (of  instructing  the 
teachers)  must  now  be  commenced  ; "  and  it  ends  by  asking  for  the  one  other  thing 
needful,  in  the  words,  "  Shall  we  have  a  plan  t "  or  as  an  alternative  to  a  plan,  "  Shall 
all  be  done  at  random  f  " 

After  full  consideration  of  this  statement  and  proposal  of  its  drawing  committee, 
the  school  board  recognized  the  truth  of  the  record,  and  adopted  the  proposals  to 
have  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  to  have  the  teachers  instructed. 

How  this  was  carried  out  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  has  been  in  general  terms 
refeired  to  before ;  how  much  of  it  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  what  is  still 
being  done,  or  contemplated  in  the  future  to  complete  the  work,  is  also  described  in 
the  appropriate  place  in  this  report. 

As  throwing  some  light  upon  the  subject  fh>m  an  altogether  independent  source, 
the  following  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

In  the  year  1876 — that  is,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  this  drawing  committee's 
report  to  the  school  board —another  report  was  written ;  this  time  not  by  the  drawing 
Committee  of  Boston,  but  by  the  French  commissioners  on  education,  sent  by  their 
Govemmeut  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  dlstingulBhed 
savans,  chosen  from  a  multitude  of  educational  experts  in  the  most  artistic  nation  in 
the  world.  Their  report  is  therefore  trustworthy,  for  the  authority  is  unquestionable. 
They  suhjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  exhaustive  analysis  the  exhibits  in  drawing 
made  by  all  the  cities  and  States  of  this  nation,  including  that  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
choaetts,  and  from  Boston  alone  was  furnished  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  exhibit  from 
Massachusetts. 

Upon  this  display,  after  noticing  the  exhibits  of  other  States,  they  say : 

"The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  presented  a  collective  exhibit  extremely  re- 
markable, the  most  complete  of  all  and  the  most  methodically  arranged." 

Further  on  they  notice  a  dlff'erence  of  materials  used  and  mode  of  study  from  their 
own,  whieh  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  dlff'erence  between  the  arrangements  and 
administration  of  French  and  American  schools ;  but  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  they  say : 

"Such  as  these  works  are,  they  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  method,  to 
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the  good  disposition  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  oonscientiovs  and  intelligent 
care  given  to  the  instmctton,  with  the  view  of  developing  the  practice  of  practical 
elementary  drawing.  If  we  hear  in  mind  that  these  irnits  are  the  results  of  a  few 
years  of  trial,  we  mnst  admit  that  never  before  have  snch  remarkable  results  in  so 
short  a  time  been  attained.'' 

This  was  their  impartial  record  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  drawing  in  onr 
public  schools,  after  an  examination  of  the  actual  work  done  in  them,  and  the  plan 
which  had  produced  it. 

But  their  work  was  not  only  to  record  what  was  to  be  seen,  but  also  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  their  own  Government  of  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  therefrom. 

With  the  instincts  of  their  race  made  sensitive  by  generations  of  culture,  and  with 
the  habit  of  detecting  the  secret  of  success  and  turning  it  to  practical  account,  which 
professional  experience  in  education  had  given  them,  they  conclude  their  report  in 
language,  the  significance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate,  whilst  its  direct 
bearing  upon,  and  connection  with,  my  subject  is  clearly  established. 

After  considering  our  progress,  they  say : 

'^  It  is  necessary  that  France  defend  her  preeminence  in  art,  hitherto  uncoHtested. 
With  us,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  excellent  special  teachers  of  drawing ; 
it  it  nece8$arif  that  all  the  teachers  should  be  able  to  give  the  first  instruction  ia  drawimg  in 
the  day  classes  to  the  entire  school  population," 

I  place  these  two  reports  side  by  side,  because  they  are  as  closely  related  to  each 
other  as  question  and  answer.  The  question  put  in  Boston,  in  1870,  has  been  an- 
swered in  Paris  in  1876. 

The  Boston  record  of  1870  says,  "  Dravi  ing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  results."  The 
Paris  verdict  of  1876  says,  **  Never  before  have  such  remarkable  results,  in  so  short  a 
time,  been  attained.''  The  Boston  appeal  in  1870  was,  '  ^  We  have  had  no  system ;  shall 
we  have  a  plan  f  "  The  Paris  reply  of  1876  is,  ''These  works  bear  witness  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  method." 

Since  1876  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  nearly  two  years  ago  I  carefully  examiued 
the  national  displays  of  drawing  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1878. 

In  1863  I  made  a  similar  examination  of  the  French  exhibit  of  drawings  at  the 
Palais  de  I'Industrle  in  Paris,  by  order  of  the  English  Oovemment,  and  again  in  1867. 
I  was  therefore  able  to  see  the  changes  that  hare  occurred  since  the  first  examination, 
as  di^layed  at  the  last,  and  can  say  that  the  greatest  changes  observable  in  1878  were 
in  details  of  instruction  and  choice  of  subjects,  which  might  have  been  boiiowed 
from  Massachusetta,  for  they  have  been  developed  here,  and  up  to  that  time  did  not 
systematically  exist  elsewhere,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  borrowed  from  an- 
other source. 

Whilst  the  great  radical  change  observable  in  the  elementary  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  was  the  basing  all  drawing  on  a  geometrical  foundation,  by  use  of  instni- 
ments,  to  learn  the  properties  of  regular  form,  and  the  practice  also  of  ezeroises  in 
design  Both  of  these  branches  are  new  in  the  French  public  schools,  bat  have  been 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  from  1871. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  it  is  Beoes- 
•ary  to  describe  briefly  its  condition  before  the  subject  was  placed  under  its  piessnt 
organization,  which  took  place  in  1871. 

In  1870  the  work  described  by  the  drawing  committee  of  that  year  as  having  no 
plan,  and  being  done  at  random,  was  carried  on  principally  by  seven  instructors,  en- 
gaged in  the  Latin  and  the  English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  and  Boxbury  High  Schools, 
some  of  whom  also  gave  lessons  on  arranged  circuits  in  the  grammar  schools.  Since 
then  Charlestown  and  West  Boxbury  have  been  annexed  to  Boston,  both  bAVing 
special  instructors ;  so  that  had  the  same  system  been  continued  there  would  now 
have  been  nine  special  instructors,  and,  if  Brighton  had  been  so  supplied,  ten. 

But  this  number  has  been  gradually  reduced,  so  that  at  present  there  are  only 
three  special  instructors  employed  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  regular  teacLers  of  the  high  acbools  did  not  teach  the  subject  at  all,  and  thoee 
of  the  grammar  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  hardly  at  all.  The  reason  of  this,  as 
the  report  of  1870  expressed  it,  was  that  there  was  no  plan  issued,  and  the  teachers 
had  not  been  instructed.  The  few  who  had  beeu  taaght  were  the  exceptions,  and 
they  taught  the  subject  to  their  pupils  then,  and  taught  it  well,  but  not  so  well  as 
they  do  now. 

The  character  of  the  drawing  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  its  having  no 
plan,  and  it  was  from  an  examination  of  the  results  as  produced  that  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  was  asked  to  pass  the  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870,  which  de- 
fined the  aim  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and  required  it  to  be  given  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  character  of  the  drawing  in  the  public  schools  in  1871,  when  the  direction  of  it, 
under  the  drawing  committee,  was  placed  in  my  hands,  was  this:     . 

Grammar  9ekaol8. — In  the  grammar  schools  there  was  (1;  no  drawing  from  nature 
or  solid  objects,  (2)  no  geometrical  or  persi^ective  drawing,  (3)  no  original  designing. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  copying  flat  examples  from  books. 

£R§k  9chooU, — In  the  high  schools,  drawing  from  the  object  was  practised  In  the 
highest  class  only,  not  from  casts  or  well-selected  objects,  but  often  from  toys,  and 
•other  ill-shaped  forms. 

Thus,  in  one  class-room,  at  the  first  visit  I  made  to  it  some  pupils  were  found  draw- 
ing firom  the  detached  arm  and  hand  of  a  wax  doll,  and  others  from  a  statuette  in 
porcelain  of  a  woolly  French  poodle  dog,  value  five  cento ;  neither  pupils  nor  teachers 
seemed  at  all  conscious  of  any  unfitness  in  the  subjects. 

One  small  class,  in  the  English  High  School  only,  studied  instrumental  or  scientific 
drawing,  as  a  preparation  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy.   All  the  rest  was  either  flat  copying  iu  outline  or  from  small  shaded  examples. 

There  was  no  original  designing  or  drawing  firom  nature  in  any  of  the  classes,  in 
any  grade  of  schools,  and  no  instrumental  drawing  except  in  the  one  small  class 
named. 

Thus,  neither  science  nor  art  was  an  element  in  it ;  it  was  not  industrial  nor  ar- 
tistic ;  and,  with  such  features  neglected  or  absent,  accuracy  and  beauty  were  im- 
possible. 

The  only  description  which  could  be  given  of  the  subject  thus  taaght  was  that, 
having  no  tendency  in  any  direction,  either  for  good  or  evil,  it  appeared  to  afford  to 
those  who  followed  it  a  sort  of  melanoholy  reoreaidon. 

The  legislative  act  of  1870,  by  which  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  was  required 
to  be  taught,  put  an  end  to  this  aimless  recreation,  and  began  a  practical  study  in 
our  schools;  for  the  school  committee  of  this  city  was  the  first  in  the  commonwealth 
to  cany  ont  the  law. 

The  extent  to  which  the  development  of  this  scheme  has  put  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing: into  the  bands  of  the  regular  teachers  may  be  thus  described. 

The  actual  teaching  by  the  special  instructors,  in  all  schools  below  the  high  schools, 
WIS  first  withdrawn,  and  then  the  supervision  of  the  work  by  them  was  withdrawn ; 
40  that  at  present  there  is  neither  teaching  nor  supervision  of  drawing  by  special  in- 
stnietors  in  any  schools  but  high  schools. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  high  schools  by  special  instructors  has  been  confined 
by  the  programme  to  the  highest  or  graduating  classes  only  since  1873,  the  classes 
below  being  taught  by  the  regular  teachers.  There  have  been  exceptions,  In  some 
<^tBe8,  permitted  by  the  drawing  committee  on  the  application  of  principals  of  high 
schools,  but  that  has  been  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  removal  of  special  instructors  Arom  the  high  schools  is  therefore  a  continuation 
of  the  plan  which  has  previously  removed  them  ih>m  the  lower  schools,  and  this  part 
of  the  programme  will  then  be  complete  for  the  day  schools,  whilst  the  employment 
of  Qooe  bat  special  instructors  in  the  evening  schools  will  be  the  means  of  its  final 
«Momplishment. 
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From  1872  ap  to  187G  aanaal  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  papils  in  the  schools  wer& 
held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  and  in  1879  a  triennial  exhibition  was  held. 

These  exhibitions  are  for  teachers,  pnpilsi  and  the  public ;  the  most  popnlar,  efficient, 
economicali  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  agents  of  edncittion  in  drawing  employed 
by  the  city.  Through  their  organization  and  arrangement  erery  person,  inclnding 
teachers,  can  see  and  examine  by  an  hoar's  expenditure  of  time  how  drawing  is  being 
taught  in  every  subject,  grade,  school,  and  class-room,  and  by  every  teacher,  in  the 
city. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  some  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  schools,  and  may  reasonably  expect  improved  reealts, 
year  by  year,  as  its  experience  matures. 

The  conditions  of  final  and  complete  success,  however,  in  this  as  in  all  other  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  require  patient  and  uninterrupted  continuance  of  effort  in  one 
direction,  upon  any  well-defined  plan,  before  the  highest  and  best  attainments  become 
realized. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  necessary  element  of  successftil  progress  which  made 
the  French  critics  of  the  art  educational  works  shown  by  this  city  and  State  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  say,  in  their  report  to  the  French  (Government,  "As  soon  as  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School  in  Boston  shall  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  we  can  predict  for  the  in- 
dustrial art  of  Massachusetts  new  increase  and  a  brilliant  future." 

This  expressed  in  a  nutshell  the  vital  condition  of  a  success  which  they  predicted, 
if  the  subject  were  pursued  in  compliance  with  inevitable  terms. 

The  tree  that  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  or  that  is  ever  to  have  any  fruit  at  all, 
must  be  allowed  to  arrive  to  maturity ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  have  time  to  bear 
fruit."  Language  is  incapable  of  a  more  distinct  and  forcible  expression  of  opinion ; 
whilst  the  testimony  to  the  influence  and  success  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  such 
as  we  have  carried  out,  is  as  definite  as  it  is  significant,  and  valuable  as  voluntary 
evidence  from  the  highest  authorities.  It  was  as  unasked  for  as  it  was  unexpected^ 
though  not  unappreciated  by  me;  nor  ought  it  to  be  ignored  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  America,  who  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  to  think  of  this  Massacha- 
setts  system  of  art  education,  whilst  they  are  willing  in  the  abstract  to  bow  down  to 
French  leadership  in  art  matters.    So  am  I,  with  the  freedom  of  our  common  ancestofs. 

This  criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  destined  to  throw  light  on  darkness,  which  cannot 
only  be  seen,  but  felt  also. 

n.  DUTIES  or  DIRECTOR. 

(2)  "  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  evening 

schools.'' 

omsBAL  Dums. 

To  define  these  requires  a  fhll  explanation  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  and  is  to  be  done. 

The  work  has  been  continually  changing  from  the  first,  with  the  development  of 
the  subject  of  drawing,  and  the  duties  of  the  director  have  been  therefore  as  much 
subject  to  change  as  the  work.  They  have  altered  as  the  subject  progressed,  and  have 
never  been  the  same  in  successive  years  nor  at  different  times  of  the  same  year.  The 
normal  instruction  alone  has  been  continuous  during  the  whole  period,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  whole  subject  in  the  grades  most  needing  it ;  but  such  work  as  ths 
holding  of  examinations  or  exhibitions,  involving  the  devotion  of  great  amount  of 
time  and  skill,  has  been  necessarily  at  intervals,  and  when  the  occasions  required  it. 

Thus,  though  every  week  during  term  time  has  demanded  some  work  each  day, 
either  in  teaching  or  supervision  of  day  or  night  classes,  employing  a  few  hours  per 
diem  on  certain  occasions,  continuous  application  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  weeks  together  has  been  necessary,  as  in  examinations,  when  I  have  had  mora 
than  40,000  drawing  exercises  to  be  examined,  ranked,  and  recorded  at  one  time  in 
my  studio,  and  the  help  received  has  not  been  material,  nor  could  I  wholly  rely  upon 
it|  being  alone  responsible  for  professional  Judgments  given. 
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Thas  the  work  has  had  claims  upon  me,  from  the  nature  of  the  trast  imposed,  for 
all  the  time  reqnired  to  do  it,  whether  mnch  or  little ;  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged 
by  the  results  of  my  own  Judgment  in  deciding  when  and  where  it  has  been  performed,, 
and  whether  it  has  been  faithfully  done  or  not. 

My  work  may  be  said  to  have  been  Revisory,  advisory,  and  mpervisbry,  and  how 
mnch  of  each  at  different  times  has  been  decided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  in  de* 
termining  which  I  am  alone  to  be  held  responsible. 

A  personal  explanation  oonceming  the  nature  of  my  original  engagement  should 
here  be  made. 

When,  in  1871, 1  was  appointed  as  an  officer  of  the  school  committee,  to  take  pro> 
fessional  charge  of  the  whole  subject  of  drawing,  the  work  to  be  done  was  definitely 
described  in  these  words,  Tiz,  to  create  a  plan  of  study  for  the  public  schools  such  as- 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  regular  teachers,  which  invoWed  the  normal  instruction 
of  those  teachers,  to  organise  it,  and  to  superrise  the  study  when  made  general. 

But,  as  the  office  was  a  new  one,  and  the  duties  without  precedent,  I  was  informed 
that  how,  when,  or  where  this  work  had  to  be  done  must  rest  entirely  with  me,  and 
that  this  freedom  of  action  entailed  complete  responsibility  to  the  school  committee 
and  the  public  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  work.    This  alone  was  plain* 

It  was  because  the  committee  thought  no  one  hereeould  decide  with  authority  when^ 
where,  and  how  the  work  could  be  done,  that  it  became  necessary  to  plaee  it  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  both  knew  these  points  and  had  done  the  same  work  before.. 

I  was  informed  that,  whilst  no  one  should  interfere  with  my  work,  I  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  its  success  or  failure,  for  that  was  the  only  true  test  the  com- 
mittee could  apply  to  it. 

This  charge  I  undertook  on  those  conditions,  involying  confidence  and  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  and  responsibility  on  mine.  The  contract  was  never  written, 
the  duties  never  defined,  and  the  engagement  never  limited  in  time.  The  committee 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  have  done ;  I  knew  how  to  do  it ;  they  asked  me  to  do  it,, 
and  I  accepted. 

Perhaps  no  important  educational  work  was  ever  intrusted  to  a  stranger  with  more- 
generous  trust,  and  no  contract,  written  or  unwritten,  was  ever  more  scrupulously 
adhered  to  in  good  faith  by  any  committee  than  this  has  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  stranger  ever  displayed  as  much  confidence  in  stran- 
gers as  I  did  by  undertaking  this  work,  nor  relinquished  more  on  flaith  of  verbal 
promises. 

I  acknowledge,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  that  perfect  faith  has  been  kept 
with  me  by  the  school  committee,  and  that  now,  as  ever,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  tO' 
recognize  this ;  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  and  abide  by  the  record,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  fkbithful  to  my  trust. 

Though  this  work  was  not  new  to  me  when  I  undertook  it,  it  has,  in  the  variety  of 
duties  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  character,  absorbed  more  of  my  time  than  I  ever 
expected. 

The  wide  field  and  growing  importance  of  the  subject  here,  which  attracted  me  to 
the  work,  has  been  broadening  and  increasing  every  day,  until  the  area  of  its  influence 
and  measure  of  its  success  and  usefulness  have  repaid  the  labor  and  life  devoted  to  it. 

Public  opinion  from  the  first  has  been  antagonistic  to  the  subject,  and  has  had  to  be 
educated  to  understand  it ;  a  process  by  no  means  yet  complete.  General  incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  teaching  all  children  to  draw  was  frequent,  and  noisily  ex> 
pressed ;  but  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  pessimistic  view,  without  founda- 
tion. -  Doubts  concerning  the  practical  usefulness  of  drawing  to  all  people  were  once- 
common;  but  no  educator  or  publicist  abreast  of  his  time,  or  familiar  with  the 
soorees  of  national  progress  and  wealth,  now  shares  those  doubts,  and  their  occa- 
sional utterance  to-day  is  monopolized  by  those  who  believe  only  in  the  good  old 
times,  or  languish  for  the  return  of  what  it  pleases  some  to  call  the  dark  ages. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  imposition  of  this  kind  has  disappeared ;  but  the  re- 
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«Qlt8  of  education  in  art  elements  in  this  city  have  tended  to  weigh  these  Tie^sin 
the  halances,  and  they  have  been  found  wanting,  and  have  been  so  pronounced. 

We  have  made  some  progress  and  made  it  possible  for  the  next  generation  to  make 
great  progress. 

This  city  has  changed  not  only  its  belief  in  the  practicability  of  teaohing  draw- 
ing, but  its  opinion  also  as  to  the  value  of  drawii^g  when  acquired  by  all  peopk. 
One  of  my  duties  has  been  to  Justify  this  change,  and  hasten  it,  for  by  that  alone 
was  it.  possible  for  me  ever  to  reach  the  development  of  plans  and  naethoda  of  work 
which  made  heavy  drafts  od  the  faith  of  many. 

Then  I  have  had  to  create  my  implements  of  work  as  we  went  on.  To  illastrate 
in  detail. 

There  were  no  geometric  solids  for  teaching  drawing  from  the  object  mannfaetored 
in  this  country.  So  I  had  to  make  designs  and  arrange,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  bnsi- 
ness,  that  they  should  be  worked  out  here.  The  Worcester  Teohnical  School  under- 
took to  manufacture  them,  and  they  were  therefore  available  to  ua,  made  at  home, 
And  better  than  we  could  import  and  cheaper. 

Then,  when  I  wanted  to  have  perspective  and  drawing  which  was  scientific  and 
instrumental  tanght  in  the  schools,  the  great  coat  of  implements,  boards,  seake, 
squares,  and  other  things  made  the  outfit  too  expensive  for  the  schools.  80  I  wect 
to  work  and  invented  a  paper  instrument,  which  combined  in  one  all  the  costly  ap- 
paratus, and  cost  ten  or  fifteen  cents  to  buy,  as  a  substitute  for  tools  which  cost  sev- 
«ral  dollars  to  provide  them  as  an  outfit  forseach  pupil. 

Again,  there  were  no  text-books  which  enabled  pupils  to  study  the  principles  of, 
-and  the  exercises  in,  industrial  drawing.  Then  1  had  to  undertake  to  produce  them, 
and  through  the  channels  of  trade  made  them  available  to  our  schools  without  risk 
or  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  city,  more  than  for  ordinary  stationery.  I  have  done 
that  work  also,  and  am  now  completing  it  for  the  higher  grades  of  high  schools, 
•evening  classes,  and  normal  school. 

A  constant  source  of  misunderstanding  of  my  duties  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  is  want 
•of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  my  employment  by  this  city  and 
•'State,  and  I  take  this,  the  first  official  opportunity  I  have  bad,  to  describe  these  cir- 
-cum stances.  It  is  essential  to  me  that  this  statement  should  be  mad«*,  and  what  is  so 
•essential  to  the  director  of  drawing  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  he  directs. 

The  school  committee  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1870,  and  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  industrial  act  of  that  year,  applied  of  its  own  free  will  and  acoord  to  the 
English  Government  art  educational  authorities  to  name  some  trained  art  mast'er  of 
experience  in  organization  and  practical  administrative  power,  to  come  here  and  be 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  for  reasons  fhlly  described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

As  a  first  choice,  those  authorities,  under  whose  eyes  as  student  and  mastcv  I  had 
1t>esn  working  for  twenty-two  years,  named  me  for  the  work,  and  so  informed  the 
Boston  school  committee.  At  that  time  I  was  head  master  of  three  schools  of  art  in 
three  adjacent  towns  in  England,  two  of  which  towns  were  together  twice  as  large 
jind  as  i>opalous  as  Boston  then  was,  and  are  so  as  Boston  now  is. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  me  of  this  nomination  was  by  letter  firam  the  an- 
thcrities  in  London,  on  October  22,  1K70. 

Then  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  drawing  committee  of  this  city,  from 
which  I  could  not  obtain  all  the  information  I  wanted,  and  so,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
.giving  up  a  good  permanent  position,  of  which  I  was  certain,  for  one  I  knew  vory 
little  about,  I  made  a  visit  to  this  country  and  spent  three  weeks  in  Boston,  in  May 
And  June,  1871.  This  was  in  order  that  I  should  see  if  the  work  was  that  which  1 
could  do,  and  also  that  the  committee  might  determine  whether  I  was  a  suitable  per- 
son in  their  opinion  to  do  it.    This  was  settled  on  both  sides  in  the  affirmative. 

The  salary  ofiered  me  was  |2,800  (increased  during  my  visit  to  |3,S00,  and  since 
-decreased  to  |3,000),  and  my  object  in  considering  the  proposal  in  my  visit 'Was  to  as- 
certain if  the  work  expected  i^as  general,  permitting  me  to  do  other  work  as  well, 
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or  would  absorb  all  my  time  and  preyoDt  this;  becanse,  if  fche  latter,  as  the  salary 
was  only  half  the  income  I  was  then  earning,  I  should  at  once  decline  it. 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  general,  and  that  I  might  do  other  work.  But  no 
other  work  at  that  time  offered,  and  so  at  a  drawing  committee  meeting  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  on  May  25,  1871, 1  declined  the  city  offer  made  to  me,  and  was  prepared  to 
return  home.  I  was,  however,  requested  to  await  a  State  Board  of  Education  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  a  few  days,  to  consider  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  assist  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  to  comply  with  the  di'awing  act  of  1870.  I  did  so  wait;  the 
Board  deliberated,  and  resolved  to  offer  me  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year, 
afterwards  increased  to  $2,500,  and  since  decreased  to  $2,250.  This  anited  salary  was 
nominally  (though  not  actually,  considering  the  value  of  what  money  would  buy,  as 
I  found  afterwaids  to  my  cost)  about  that  which  I  was  then  receiving  in  England,  and 
60 1  was  inclined  to  accept  it.  One  thing  only  required  to  be  solved.  I  was  informed 
that  in  the  city  schools  the  officers  were  elected  annually,  and  so  were  those  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Now,  I  wished  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  nature  of  my 
proposed  engagement  before  I  accepted  the  offers  made.  Had  I  to  risk  my  position  an- 
nually, or  was  it  to  be  understood  that  as  long  as  the  work  I  should  come  to  do  was 
required  to  be  done,  and  I  was  able  by  health  and  capacity  to  do  it,  I  might  consider 
my  position  assured  f  I  was  informed,  by  the  three  gentlemen  named  below,  that  I 
might  regard  the  invitation  to  come  here  as  a  bond  of  good  faith  between  the  two 
parties  and  myself,  which  both  would  respect.  I  was  particular  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding from  those  with  whom  I  was  in  treaty  about  this  feature,  that  the  en- 
gagement was  to  be  for  work  to  be  done,  not  defined  or  limited  by  time ;  and  that 
whilst  no  actual  division  of  my  time  between  city  and  State  was  ever  made  by  any 
one,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  I  stated  that  I  should  give  about  three  days  a  week 
to  the  city,  and  two  days  a  week  to  the  State,  that  being  about  in  the  proportion  pf 
my  salary  from  the  two  sources,  and  this  was  approved  of. 

These  preliminaries  being  agreed  upon,  I  was  formally  offered  the  joint  appoint- 
ment by  city  and  State,  and  on  June  1,  1871, 1  accepted  it,  and  have  held  it  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Three  men,  who  went  through  this  whole  matter  with  me  at  the  time,  know  this  is 
an  absolutely  true  narrative  of  the  events,  even  if  the  documents  in  my  possession 
did  not  estabUsh  it  beyond  all  question.  Those  three  men  are  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  James  White,  all  of  whom  are  happily  alive»  and  can  there- 
fore testify  concerning  it  if  applied  to. 

But  the  public,  though  often  informed,  never  seem  to  remember  this  dual  engage- 
ment;  and  people  in  Boston  demand  on  what  grounds  I  can  Justify  my  spending  two 
days  a  week  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  or  addressing  a  teachers'  meeting  at  Spring- 
field ;  and  people  beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills  ask  why  I  spend  so  much  of  my  time  in 
the  Boston  schools.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  adhered  wholly  to  the  spirit  and,  as 
closely  as  possible,  to  the  letter  of  my  engagement.  Sometimes  my  Judgment  has 
been  ezereised  in  the  matter  of  division  of  time,  when  the  interests  of  either  of  my 
employexB  seemed  to  require  it ;  but  as  a  rule  I  have  always  devoted  the  first  three 
week  days  to  the  olty,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  State,  and  shared  the  sixth  for 
general  work  between  the  two. 

Haying  now  been  permitted  to  make  this  statement  dearly,  I  shall  never  again  re- 
cur to  it,  and  I  hope  that  new  members,  at  least,  of  the  school  committee  will  see  that 
I  could  not  fully  describe  my  duties  in  reply  to  their  desire,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
defining  the  scope  of  this  report,  without  making  as  fiill  an  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter as  I  have  felt  compelled  to  give. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  (1)  a  general  summary  of  what  has  been  considered  by 
me  to  be  my  general  work,  and  (2)  then  relate,  as  an  example,  what  has  been  done 
by  me  during  the  present  year,  and  (3)  how  the  work  will  probably  require  to  be  done 
next  year.  ^  • 
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onnRjLL  BumcART  ov  Dunn  bt  thk  DxascroB  ov  dkawvo. 

The  duties  of  the  director  of  drawing  have  been  to  create  a  plan  of  iDstmction  id 
drawing,  and  to  organize  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  introduced  and  carried  odj 

This  has  involved  entire  responsibility  to  the  drawing  committee,  to  whom  al^ 
plans  of  instraction,  arrangement  of  normal  and  other  classes,  results  of  examiuatioBsj 
and  other  details  of  work  and  administration,  are  submitted  and  explained  befoi^ 
being  adopted  and  authorized  by  them. 

The  following  have  been  among  his  duties : 

TeacMng, —  (1.)  Normal  instruction  to  both  the  special  teachers  and  the  regul^ 
teachers  of  all  the  grades  of  the  schools.  This  was  begun  in  1871,  and  has  continne^ 
up  to  this  day.  In  recent  years,  since  the  number  of  special  teachers  has  been  i^aced^ 
he  has  also  taught  in  the  normal  school,  and  does  so  now. 

SnperviHon. — (2.)  The  personal  supervision  of  the  high  schools  and  evening  schoolsj 
and  such  other  schools  or  classes  as  appear  to  need  his  service,  or  he  requires  fhrtbe^ 
information  about  than  that  which  comes  from  general  direction  and  examinations. 

ExaminaHana, — (3.)  Preparing  all  plans  of  work,  all  papers  or  circulars  to  teachenj 
all  examination  exercises  for  every  grade  and  every  class  in  day  and  evening  schoolflj 
the  normal  classes  for  teachers  and  the  candidates  for  teacherships  from  outside,  exi 
amining,  marking,  classifying,  recording  and  reporting  on  all  the  exercises  worked  ai 
examinations,  and  designating  the  subjects  for  which  certificates  are  issued,  or  teacheii 
diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  by  the  committee. 

Jdmini9iraHon. — (4.)  Advising  with  the  drawing  committee  on  technical  subject^ 
such  as  changes  of  teachers ;  development  of  the  subject ;  fitting  class-rooms  for  dra^ 
ing ;  selecting  examples  and  illustrations  for  teaching ;  organizing  for  and  arraogioJ 
'exhibitions  of  pupils'  works,  which  for  six  years  were  annual,  now  only  trieniiiali 
examining  and  reporting  to  the  drawing  committee  the  works  so  displayed:  giving 
when  occasions  need  it,  general  lectures  to  the  day-school  teachers  of  all  grades;  rd 
eree,  professionally,  to  the  drawing  committee  on  all  technical  matters  appertainioj 
to  practical  teaching  and  drawing. 

(5. )  Incidentally  the  designing  of  examples  for  instruction  for  the  primary  and  gram 
mar  schools,  without  which  the  plan  of  instruction  could  not  have  been  carried  out 

This  has  been  done.  The  high  and  evening  school  examples  have  been  nearly  com 
pleted,  and  are  now  being  given  in  the  high  school  normal  class,  though  not  yet  po)3 
lished,  and  will  so  be  available  for  the  other  grades  more  advanced  or  higher. 

Change  of  dutiea.—The  duties  have  been  constantly  changing  as  the  subject  hasde 
veloped,  and  new  wants  have  been  felt. 

Thu3  the  class  instruction  which  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  high  and  gramm^ 
schools,  will  require  continual  assistance  and  supervision  from  him  in  those  grade 
for  most  of  the  teachers  will  be  new  in  the  work,  and  the  work  itself  is  a  new  deve] 
opment  made  in  the  schools. 

Though  the  Instruction  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  drawing  is  no  longer  necessary 
normal  instruction  in  teaching  it  is  desirable,  especially  to  the  teachers  of  hif^h schools 

The  board  of  supervisors  has  been  established  since  the  director  of  drawing  wai 
appointed,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  in  future  act  with  them  In  details  of  ad 
ministration  connected  with  drawing. 

DutU8  in  the  /«<irre.— These  have  been  his  duties,  and,  exoept  so  far  as  revision  oi 
the  school  system  may  demand,  they  will,  in  the  main,  continue  to  be  the  samej 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  drawing  committee,  and  the  more  general  direci 
Hon  of  the  school  committee. 

aUlClCABT  OF  WOBK  DOHS  DUBDIO  TUB  FBBBBMT  TBAR,  187V-'M. 

Weiiely  wark.—{l)  Visited  and  examined  the  drawing  in  one  or  more  high  sohooll 
every  week. 

(2)  Whilst  they  have  been  bpen,  visited  and  examined  the  drawings  in  one  of 
more  evening  drawing  schools. 
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(3)  Taught  in  the  normal  sohool  every  week. 

(4)  Given  one  original  lectore  to  high  school  teachers,  3  to  5.30  every  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Designed  and  given  them  also  a  series  of  original  specimen  lessons  for 
high-school  pnpils  (not  pablisbed). 

General  work  during  the  year.— (1)  Drawn  ap  a  new  programme  of  instmction  in 
drawing  for  the  board  of  supervisors,  arranging  the  programme  for  the  present  year. 
(Published  papers,  pages  47  to  60,  in  list  of  text  books  issued  this  year.) 

(2)  Prepared  and  delivered  a  general  lecture  to  high  school  teachers,  written  120 
pages  of  MS. ;  addressed  primary  teachers,  and  consulted  with  some  primary  and 
grammar  school  teachers. 

(3)  Examined,  Judged,  and  marked  the  drawings  of  every  evening  drawing  school, 
and  of  every  class,  18  classes. 

(4 )  Drawn  up  a  complete  two  years'  ootirse  of  study  for  the  evening  drawing  schools, 
as  they  are  to  be  reorganized  for  next  year. 

(5)  Written  a  report  called  for  by  school  committee,  which,  with  the  appendices, 
covers  300  pages  MS.    (To  be  presented  April  13,  lb80.) 

(6)  Selected,  purchased,  and  prepared  for  use,  at  my  own  cost,  specimens  of  wall 
papers ;  and  gave  specimens  of  lace ;  and  obtained,  by  gift,  specimens  of  tiles  and 
&bric8,  for  teaching  design  in  high  schools  and  evening  classes ;  gave  instructions  for 
their  use  by  teachers  and  distributed  them  to  the  schools. 

(7)  Held  frequent  consultations  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  with 
Dr.  Eliot,  about  drawing,  &c. ;  also,  with  some  teachers. 

ToJiMiek  year.— (8)  Shall  have  to  prepare  examination  exercises  in  drawing  for  the 
normal  school,  teachers'  classes,  and  report  names  to  the  drawing  committee  to  ena- 
ble it  to  award  certificates  and  diplomas  to  teachers;  prepare  examination  papers  for 
all  day  schools,  and  examine  the  exercises  of  the  high  schools,  for  final  report. 

I  have  spent  three  days  a  week,  of  at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  during  school  terms. 

WOBK  PBOrOSBD  VOB  HSXT  TBAE. 

Weekly  work,'~(l)  Visit  and  examine,  work  and  consult  with  teachers  of  one  or  more 
high  schools  every  week. 

(2)  Visit  and  examine,  and  mark  students'  drawing  in  one  night  school  every  week. 

(3)  Teach  in  the  normal  school  every  week. 

(4)  Prepare  and  deliver  one  normal  lecture  to  teachers  every  week. 

GERXRAL  WOBK. 

(1)  General  supervision.  Assisting  the  high-school  teachers  to  do  without  special 
teachers  in  high  schools,  and  see  that  their  work  is  done  as  planned  in  the  programme* 

(2)  FTi^*"^"i"g  schools,  classes,  and  teachers  in  season. 

(3)  Do  whatever  of  general  wwk  is  to  be  done  by  a  professional  art  instructor,  ot 
which  I  cannot  know  at  present  until  it  is  needed. 

The  items  of  this  year's  work  will  show  what  I  have  done  this  year,  and  there  will 
be  as  mnch,  though  it  may  be  different  from  this,  next  year.  The  supervision  of  high 
schools  next  year  will  be  very  arduous,  and  the  examination,  week  by  week,  of  the 
evening  school  drawings  will  involve  great  time  and  labor. 

(4)  I  propose  to  do  whatever  I  am  required  to  do  by  the  drawing  committee  and 
board  of  anpervisors,  on  three  days  of  the  week,  of  eight  hours  a  day. 

COKCLUSIOV. 

I  have  thus  given  as  full  an  account  of  this  whole  subject,  and  of  m^  duties  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  as  the  limits  of  a  report  will  allow. 

I  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  work  I  came  here  to  do,  submitted  the  statistics 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  see  whether  it  has  been  done  up  to  a  certain  stage 
or  not ;  have  defined  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  my  present  engagement,  I 
propose  to  complete  this  work. 
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I  am  more  anzions  tlian  any  otlier  person  can  possibly  be  that  the  committee  ahonld 
review  this  subject,  and  my  work  in  connection  with  it,  and  try  it  by  the  test  of  worth 
and  on  the  standard  of  public  needs. 

Between  the  committee  and  myself  there  has  been  mutual  trust,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  scrupulous  adherence  to  a  common  agreement. 

I  submit  the  record  of  my  work  in  the  past,  and  will,  if  allowed,  complete  it  with 
coiitidence  both  in  its  value  and  its  final  success. 

If,  in  the  development  of  this  question  of  education  for  industry,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  original  terms  of  my  engagement,  and  to  change  the  con- 
ditions, I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

If  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  more  closely  define  my  work,  or  change  iu 
nature,  I  am  willing  to  consider  the  matter,  and  hear  the  proposal,  as  I  did  the  first, 
when  invited  to  do  so. 

The  committee  has  been  asked  to  decide  upon  my  work,  and  this  report  furnishes 
it  with  the  information  and  evidence  upon  which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  based. 

The  public  good  requires  that  it  should  either  pronounce  its  approval  of  the  work 
done  as  here  recorded,  and  that  to  be  done  as  here  proposed— for  that  is  the  true 
ground  of  issue  between  the  public  and  the  committee — or  determine  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  which  shall,  in  the  public  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of  education, 
be  remedied. 

By  either  decision  the  public  will  be  served ;  and,  in  deciding,  no  personal  interests 
should  be  considered. 

With  this  final  explanation,  I  submit  my  report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  the  confidence  an  honest  man  should  feel  when  his  work  is  examined 

by  his  employers,  to  be  condemned  or  approved. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Director  of  Drawing  City  of  Bo$ion  PuJfUe  Sekooit. 
Apbil  13,  1880. 

The  only  reference  made  to  drawing  in  the  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  1880  is  in  considering  the  evening  drawing  schools.  Of  these 
they  say : 

These  schools  were  established  under  a  statute  law,  and,  without  doubt,  are  a  source 
of  great  usefulness  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded  to 
improve  themselves,  or,  if  no  more,  to  learn  the  rudiments  in  such  departmentH  of 
drawing  as  they  can  turn  to  advantage  iu  their  daily  avocations.  The  law  provides 
for  '^instvuction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,"  and  it  is  a  question  if  it  be 
expedient  or  comprehended  in  the  purpose  of  these  schools,  to  go  beyond  those  limits, 
into  the  forms  of  higher  drawing  and  modelling.  It  is  presumable  that  a  portion  of 
the  pupils  attend  mors  to  gratify  the  taste  or  love  for  drawing  than  to  make  use  of 
the  instruction  they  receive  in  their  business  pursuits.  If  so,  a  certain  expense  is  in- 
cuned  less  for  utility  than  to  please  a  fancy.  In  the  evening  drawing  schools  the 
time  given  to  each  pupil  attending  is,  on  the  average,  one-eighteenth  of  that  devoted 
to  pupils  in  the  day  schools.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  evening  drawing  schools  is  quite  large.  Another  fiict  should  be  stated  legardSng 
these  schools.  Out  of  261  pupils  now  attending,  51  are  regular  pupils  of  the  day 
schools,  where  drawing  is  taught.  However  much  we  may  favor  the  study  of  draw- 
ing, are  we  Justified  in  the  increased  expense  incurred  for  these  scholars  who  have  the 
benefit  of  this  instruction  in  the  day  schools  f 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  the  authors  of  this  report  are 
very  far  ftom  comprehending,  or,  perhaps,  from  raining,  the  service 
which,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  promoted  the  founding  of  these 
schools,  they  were  expected  ultimately  to  render.  Their  usefulness  was 
first  in  affording  opportunities  for  instruction  to  those  mechanics  and 
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artisans  who  bad  received  no  early  training  in  dra^\ing;  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  public  Bcbool  graduates,  or  advanced  pupils,  had  ob- 
tained in  the  day  schools  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  evening  school  courses,  it  was  contem- 
plated that,  in  these  evening  schools,  they  would  learn  how  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  industrial  purposes. 

This  was  to  be  the  great  and  crowning  utility  of  these  schools ;  but^ 
iu  the  fact  that.so  many  of  the  school  children  are  thus  utilizing  ihem,. 
The  school  committee  of  1880  find  cause  for  complaint! 

Such  instances  show  how  slowly  advance  is  made  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  communities,  and  how  all  movements  are  sure  at  times  to 
retrograde. 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  drawing  for  this  very  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  purpose  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  these  schools,  a  pur- 
pose concurred  in  by  the  special  committee,  as  will  be  seen  in  their 
report  which  follows. 

That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  drawing,  as  it  gives  interesting 
extracts  from  the  recently  published  conclusions  of  European  experts,, 
who  have  examined  the  system  of  Professor  Smith  as  seen  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  which  judg- 
ments are  of  value  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  subject,  is  given  in 
fall. 

The  committee  recite  the  result  of  the  removal  of  special  teachers  in 
the  high  schools,  and  congratulate  the  city  that  at  last,  after  nine  years- 
of  arduous  effort,  they  have  in  their  public  schools  a  consecutive  and 
barmonioos  progressive  system  of  drawing,  extending  through  all  the 
grades;  they  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomx>lished 
by  the  durector,  and  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  foreign  experts  to> 
its  value  and  importance: 

In  complianoe  with  existing  rales,  we  respectfaUy  submit  our  annnal  report  upoa 
draving  and  mouo  in  the  public  schools,  although  the  first  of  these  studies  has  been 
M  ncently  and  so  exhaustively  discussed  by  the  director  that  but  little  remains  to> 
^  said  either  about  the  past  or  present  policy  of  the  Board  regarding  it»  or  concern- 
ijig  tlie  liMSts  of  any  sort  connected  with  its  history  during  the  last  twelvemonth. 

DRAWIKO  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  present  term,  drawing  in  the  high  schools  took  a  new  departure.  There,. 
M  imrioiisly  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  it  is  now  taught  by  the  regular 
^*^h«s,  sod  thus  the  loDg-KX>ntemplated  abandonment  of  special  instruction  in  schoola 
^att  grades  is  an  accomplished  fact.  In  order  to  fit  the  high  school  teachers  for  the 
^<>ohigTe^0Dsibility  as  far  as  possible,  the  director  of  drawing  held  weekly  classea 
^  the  Appletonmtreet  school  during  the  winter  and  spring,  at  which  he  lectured,  in  a 
^"Sltiy  pimetieal  manner,  upon  the  five  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  showing  not 
^tiMBatme  and  soope  of  free-hand,  model,  memory  and  design,  geometrical  and 
P^np^etire  dnwing,  and  of  shading  with  point,  stump,  and  brash,  but  also  how  they 
"^i^vld  be  tang^  Those  who  attended  filled  their  note  books  with  concise,  clearly 
'xptsaed  deflnitlofis,  am  well  as  with  diagrams  copied  from  those  drawn  at  the 
^tens  on  the  blaekboaid,  and  thus  carried  away  with  them  a  Taluable  compen 
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diuin  of  tbe  director's  method  of  teaching,  to  be  referred  to  when  they  shoald  them- 
eelves  be  called  upon  to  amime  the  master's  place.  Suph  lessons  are  to  be  continaed 
daring  the  coming  winter  and  spring,  in  order  that  th9^guiar  teachers  may  be  still 
further  fitted  for  the  task  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  perform.  The  director 
alsoproposestolEeep  the  high  schools  under  constant  supervision,  with  the  view  of 
aiding  the  regular  teachers  by  his  advice  and  encouraging  them  by  his  presence.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  that  this  coming  year  of  trial  (for  such  it  will  be  to  many  who 
•doubt  their  their  own  knowledge  and  ability  to  carry  on  the  required  studies  satis- 
factorily) will  prove  less  arduous  than  some  persons  have  anticipated,  and  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  success  which  will  fully  justify  the  adopted  policy  of  discontinuing 
special  instruction  in  the  high  schools.  Tbe  table  printed  on  page  15  of  the  director's 
report  (Doo.  No.  7)  shows  that  out  of  74  high  school  teachers,  30.  have  received  a  full 
•diploma,  certifying  that  they  have  passed  examinations  in  the  five  subjects,  that  15 
have  passed  in  two,  three,  or  four  subjects,  and  29  in  no  subject  or  but  in  one.  As  the 
result  of  this  instruction  given  to  the  high  school  teachers,  upon  the  third  or  high 
school  grade,  we  are  able  to  record  the  qualification,  by  drawings  made  and  examina- 
tions passed,  of  the  following  number  of  teachers  in  several  schools :  English  High 
^hool,  5 ;  Girls'  High  School,  2 ;  Dorchester  High  School,  2 ;  Brighton  high  school,  1. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  in  the  Qirls'  High,  East  Boston  High,  Roxbury  High, 
and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools,  regular  teachers  who  hold  a  still  higher  grade  of 
«ertificatc  to  teach  drawing,  viz.,  the  fourth  or  special  drawing  teacher's  certificate. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Charlestown  High  School,  all  the  high  schools  are 
now  amply  provided  with  teachers.  Where  no  master  or  t-eacher  specially  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  the  drawing  department  already  existed,  the  want  was  supplied  by 
an  exchange  between  two  schools  of  one  teacher  for  another,  and  in  the  West  Box- 
bury  High  School,  by  making  use  of  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  normal-school  draw- 
ing teacher.  Through  these  arsangements  your  committee  hopes  that  on  the  torn- 
pletionof  the  present  term  drawing  will  not  be  found  to  have  retrograded  in  the 
high  schools  in  consequence  of  the  new  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on, 
And  that  both  from  an  educational  and  an  economical  point  of  view,  drawing  in  the 
high  schools  under  the  regular  teachers  will  be  ultimately  better  taught  than  it  ever 
has  been  under  special  teachers.  We,  however,  think  that  in  high  schools  conducted 
•on  the  departmental  system,  such  as  the  English  High  and  the  Girls'  High,  some  person 
fh>m  among  the  regular  teachers,  specially  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  it,  and  this  because  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  advanced 
classes  can  only  be  directed  by  trained  hands.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  master  of 
•drawing  in  a  departmental  school  as  well  as  a  drill-master  or  a  master  of  mathematics  f 
Would  the  principle  involved  be  more  violated  by  the  one  than  it  is  by  the  other  T 
In  this  matter,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  question  of  the  wisest  use  of  the  teacher's  time 
should  be  considered,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  save  time  and  waste  of  effort  to 
put  the  work  of  teaching  drawing  into  the  hands  of  one  person  in  sueh  schools,  rather 
than  to  assign  it  partially  to  several  teachers,  who  might  be  better  employed  in 
teaching  other  subjects,  of  which  they  have  greater  knowledge. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWIXa  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  director  of  drawinnc  in  his  late  report  t'O  the  school  board  advocated  the 
reform  in  the  high  schools  of  which  we  have  just  l>een  speaking,  he  also  offered  a 
plan  of  instruction,  on  the  basis  of  class  work,  a  two  years'  course,  and  profesBiooal 
teaching  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  together  with  new  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  insure  regular  attendance  and  more  systematic  work.  A  change  in  all  these 
matters  had  long  been  considered  desirable,  but  until  the  scheme  was  fully  matured  it 
aeemed  better  not  to  attempt  it.  Here  the  director's  knowledge  and  experience  came 
fully  into  play,  showing  how  important  it  is  for  the  day  as  well  as  the  evening  schools 
to  have  some  one  i>erBon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  department  capable  of  planning  eonnes 
of  study,  of  testing  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  pupils^  and  of 
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<1oing  in  general  for  drawing  what  the  snpervisorB  are  called  upon  to  do  for  other 
branchea  with  which  they  are  more  espeoially  fiftmiliar.  Snch  work  the  drawing 
committoe  cannot  undertake.  It  Judges  plans  when  proposed,  and  in  case  of  ap- 
proval recommends  them  for  adoption,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  originate 
tbem  ;  it  praises  or  condemns  accomplished  work,  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
how  to  do  it.  These  important  duties  are  not  within  the  competency  of  any  commit- 
tee, and  can  only  be  diseharged  by  a  specialist,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  teaching 
and  planning  schemes  of  instruction. 

The  new  plan  of  instruction  for  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  system  adopted  for  day  and  eveniug  schools.  It  is  so  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  high  schools,  that  a  pupil  ou  leaving  the  grammar  school, 
whether  he  enters  a  high  school  or  an  evenihg  drawing  school,  will  continue  the 
study  of  drawing  from  the  same  point,  and  by  a  similar  course,  to  more  advanced 
stages.  The  eveuing  school  plan  is  arranged  for  a  two  years'  course  of  class  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  first  year's  course  is  elementary  and  gen- 
eral for  all  students ;  that  of  the  second,  applied  elective  in  free-hand  design,  machine 
drawing,  building  construction,  and  ship-draughting.  As  arranged — and  the  remark 
applies  to  the  high-school  course  as  well— the  programme  is  of  that  character  which 
best  suits  the  tield  properly  occupied  by  such  schools.  The  city  should  neither 
attempt  to  give  a  purely  artistic  education,  such  as  may  be  obtained  at  the  school  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  nor  a  strictly  scientific  one,  like  that  offered  to  students  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  legitimate  province  lies  between  the  two,  and  touches 
the  confines  of  each.  Thus,  what  is  learned  in  the  city  schools  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, methods  of  work,  the  handling  of  implements,  &c.,  whether  pertaining  to  the 
free-hand  or  the  mechanical  department,  will  be  found  useful  to  students,  whether 
they  enter  the  artistic  or  the  scientific  schools  on  leaving  the  city  schools,  or  if,  in- 
stead of  entering  either,  they  become  wood-carvers,  builders,  mechanics,  or  handi- 
craftsmen of  any  sort. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  have  not  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  their  legitimate  field ;  class  instruction  has  not  been  uniform,  and  much 
individual  instruction,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  has  been  given.  Now 
we  are  to  have  uniformity  of  class  teaching  and  a  fixed  system  of  instruction.  With 
this,  and  the  more  regular  attendance  insured  by  the  new  regulations,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  great  improvement  in  work,  and  great  increase  of  usefulness  in  the 
right  direction. 

TUB  EKTIRK  SYSTEM. 

From  the  lowest  classes  in  the  primary  schools  to  the  most  advanced  in  the  high  and 
evening  schools,  we  now  have  a  progressive  course,  pointing  in  one  direction,  pursu- 
ing one  aim  by  one  system.  If  we  have  taken  nine  years  to  reach  this  end,  it  is  be- 
cause the  way  was  unexplored,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  necessarily  tentative. 
We  feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  this,  because  we  do  not  think  that  the  novelty  of  the 
experiment  is  sufficiently  realized,  or  the  consequent  difficulties  Justly  estimated,  save 
by  those  who  know  what  has  been  or  is  now  being  attempted  elsewhere.  Even  those 
who  are  especially  conversant  with  its  details  do  not  realize  fully  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  done  in  fiost.on  since  the  present  director  undertook  it,  until  some  foreign 
testimony  throws  a  sadden  light  upon  it,  and  encourages  perseverance  in  a  course 
which  impartial  eyes  view  favorably.  Last  year  we  were  favoied  with  a  visit  from 
an  accomplished  French  artist,  sent  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  observe 
and  report  upon  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  report ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  will  suffice  to  show  what  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  eonoeming  our  Bos- 
ton system. 

FOREIGN  OPINION. 


After  expressing  the  pleasure  he  received  firom  visiting  some  of  the  public  schools, 
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in  which  ^*  he  found  the  application  of  ideas  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  peisoDsl 
convictioDB/'  M.  R^gamey  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Without  entering  into  the  detailed  examination  of  a  method  which  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  time  to  study  Berionsly,  I  hear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  means  have 
been  found  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  to  sixty  thousand  children  without  the 
aid  of  special  instructors,  and  I  applaud  this  result.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem 
thus  resolved  has  been  answered  once  for  all,  and  can  nowhere  meet  with  opposition, 
save  from  those  persons  who  deny  the  general  importance  of  drawing,  and  refuse  to  it 
the  place  accorded  to  music  in  primary  instruction.'' 

FREXCn  METHODS. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  mission  of  M.  R^gamey  is  but  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  awakened  anxieties  of  France  on  the  subject  of  drawing  as  a  part  of 
general  education.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1878,  M.  Bardoux,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  Versailles,  ''that  henc^ 
forth  drawing  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensable  elements  of  general  edn- 
oatioo,"  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  among  the  five  hundred  deputies 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  France — 

''Not  a  single  person  (says  M.  Havard,  in  his  remarkable  letter  on  instruction  in 
the  fine  arts)  rose  to  declare  that  drawing,  and  consequently  the  fine  arts,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  political  organization  of  a  country  ;  that  to  teach  them  isnimeces- 
eary ;  that  they  play  no  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization  or  in  the  development  of 
the  vital  forces  of  a  people." 

What  the  minister  advocated  is  what  we  advocate,  and  this  is  fully  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  "that  in 
our  day  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw,  as  they  know  how  to  read  and  write; 
and  that  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  advantage  and  utility  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween drawing  and  writing."  At  the  present  time  drawing  in  France  is  obligatory 
in  seventy-nine  lyceums,  two  hundred  and  sixty  colleges,  and  ninety-eight  primary 
normal  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  We  have  before  us  the  report  of  a  discourse 
entitled  "  Drawing  taught  like  writing,"  delivered  in  1879  before  the  Society  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  in  Paris,  by  M  fimile  Reiber,  an  architect  of  distinction,  as  also 
«  circular  treating  of  "The  immediate  introduction  of  instruction  in  drawing  into 
the  primary  schools."  In  the  latter  we  read,  in  answer  to  the  proposed  question, 
*^  What  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  insure  it  in  forty  thousand  communal  schools  for 
which  teachers  are  wanting  f  "  Let  us  make  use  of  the  forty  thousand  primary  teach- 
ers. Here  we  would  ask,  is  not  this  what  we  have  done  on  a  smaller  scale  f  So 
again  to  question  number  eleven,  What  kind  of  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
adopted  formula  f    M.  Reiber  answers : 

"  *  Learn  to  draw  as  yon  learn  to  read  and  write.' "  ' '  'Writing  being  a  kind  of  draw- 
ing, and  primary  school  instruction  admitting  only  of  a  generalized  practice  of 
graphic  notation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  writing  of  forms,  what  we  must  teach  is 
the  writing  of  all  forms  in  nature  in  all  their  positions,  and  for  these  nature  her- 
self furnishes  models.  Such  a  system  of  instruction  will  teach  everybody  to  see  cor- 
rectly, and  thus  speedily  raise  the  level  of  our  national  system  of  instruction.'"  In 
this  primary  school  we  must  teach  the  practical  knowledge  of  forms,  and  as  the  gen- 
eration of  fenns  results  fh)m  an  aggregation  of  scientific  immutable  laws  which  reg- 
ulate the  combination  of  lines,  the  scientific  synthesis  of  these  laws  must  serve  us  as 
a  general  method  for  teaching  drawing ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  writing  of  forms  in 
the  primary  schools." 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  M.  le  Comte  de  Laborde,  in  his  report  on  the  London 
Universal  Exposition,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  drawing  like  writing.  In 
France  it  was  not  felt  until  two  years  ago,  seven  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  by 
us  in  the  Boston  schools.    We  then  declared  that  primary  instruction  in  drawing  was 
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in  no  wise  coimected  with  art  drawing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  to  borrow  M.  Rei- 
bers  words,  it  was  a  purely  pedagogical  question.    He  adds  in  a  note: 

''  We  shall  end  by  learning  that  primary  instruction  in  drawing,  or  the  writing  of 
forms,  no  more  belongs  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  than  ordiuary  writing  belongs 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscription  and  Belles-Lettres,  or  geography  to  the  Bureau  of 
Longitude." 

To  condude  this  section  of  our  report,  we  may  refer  to  the  course  of  graded  in- 
struction in  drawing,  prepared  by  L.  D*Henriet,  for  French  primary  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  new  official  programmes.  The  books  or  pamphlets 
are  three  in  number.  Number  one,  entitled  Linear  Drawing,  deals  with  simple  lines, 
straight  and  curved,  and  geometrical  forms,  and  contains  both  figures  and  explana- 
tory text.  Number  two,  entitled  Ornamental  Drawing,  contains  elementary  designs 
ajjed  on  geometrical  shapes.  Number  three,  called  Imitative  Drawing,  that  is,  drawing 
m  which  the  apparent  form  of  object  is  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupil,  contains  figures 
of  common  objects,  such  as  pitchers,  vases,  candlesticks,  &c.,  and  also  simple  plant 
forms. 

Any  one  who  will  compare  our  own  elementary  text  books  of  instruction  with  the 
French  books  of  the/same  grade  will  at  once  see  that  the  system  is  identical ;  but  as 
>he8e  are  of  recent  date,  and  our  own  have  now  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  most  artistic  people  in  Europe  have,  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning,  arrived  at  an  identical  stand-point,  and  have  adopted  similar 

methods. 

»  •  •  #  »  •  • 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairmun. 
October  23,  1880. 

The  summer  of  1881  saw  the  termination  of  ofiScial  relations  between 
the  director  of  drawing  and  the  Boston  schools.  The  report  of  the 
school  committee  for  that  year  contains  no  reference  to  drawing  except 
incidentally  under  the  topic  of  '<  Industrial  Education."  The  volume 
contains  no  report  from  the  committee  on  drawing  and  music. 

The  report  of  1880  urged  strenuously  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
of  industrial  education,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  graduates  of 
the  grammar  schools  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  a  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional calling.  The  appropriations  for  such  purposes  rest  with  the 
common  council.  The  remarks  of  the  school  committee  on  this  topic 
in  the  report  of  1881  follow.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  regard  drawing 
as  an  established  study  and  recognize  its  direct  relation  to  indnstrial 
training. 

The  persistence  of  the  school  committee  in  its  yearly  eflforts  and  recom- 
mendations shows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vitality  and  strength  in 
this  movement  for  supplementing  the  schools  by  technical  industrial 
training. 

The  school  committee  has  again  repeated  its  formal  vote  of  desire  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  imparting  to  grammar  scholars  some  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  skill  hy 
whose  final  appUcation  so  many  of  them  must,  by  and  hy,  earn  their  daily  bread.  The 
tenu  indabtry,  as  applied  to  manual  labor,  is  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  compre- 
hended ander  any  use  of  carpenters',  machinists',  or  blacksmiths'  tools.  These  are 
but  portions  of  a  vast  field,  which  only  a  great  number  gf  special  schools  could  make 
sny  pretension  of  properly  traversing.  But  it  is  possible  to  meet  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  are  so  frequent,  that  the  public  education  is  so  exclusively  intellectual 
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fts  to  nnfit  the  minority  of  yoath  for  entering  heartily  into  the  ranke  of  manoal  labor, 
by  directing  certain  pnmnita  of  the  school  hour  to  the  especial  end  of  training  the  hand 
and  the  eye ;  so  that,  whatever  the  fnture  occupation  of  the  child,  he  shall  not  be 
utterly  awkward  and  helpless  in  the  e very-day  responsibilities  of  eaniing  bin  living. 
Education  may  and  onght  to  help  youth  to  be  self-reliant  and  *'  handy,"  as  a  mere 
bookish  student  is  not  likely  to  be. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  girls'  school — a  branch  of 
school  work  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  by  most  persons  who  had 
given  any  thought  to  matters  of  education— has  afforded  convincing  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  impart  special  manual  skill  without  interfering  with  the  established 
routine  of  study.  The  teaching  of  industrial  drawing,  now  pretty  firmly  seated 
among  the  essentials  of  instruction,  is  quite  within  the  line  of  training  for  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  manual  worker.  And  so  those  who  have  watched  the  shop- work  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  smaller  experiment  of  the  Boston 
Industrial  School  Association,  in  teaching  boys  the  manipulations  of  a  few  varieties 
of  mechanics'  tools,  from  which  training  some  have  been  known  to  go  into  suceeasfal 
positions  in  trades,  have  continued  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  their 
plans  by  the  money-appropriating  authorities,  that  it  would  be  no  unwise  venture  to 
devote  a  small  portion  of  the  week  in  a  few  boys'  grammar  schools  to  an  exx>eriment 
of  using  hammers,  saws,  chisels,  and  like  tools,  under  a  competent  instructor,  with 
the  design  of  enlarging  the  work  as  fast  as  its  smaller  operations  should  be  shown  to 
be  of  advantage. 

A  proposition  of  this  sort,  a  few  years  ago,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  teachers,  as  promising  much  good,  while  presenting  few  disadvant- 
ages. 

BEPOBT,  1883. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing 
and  mnsic  give  the  latest  published  official  acconnts  of  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools.  Fall  credit  is  awarded  to  the  excel- 
lent foandation  established  for  the  snccessful  development  of  the  stndy 
by  the  early  efforts  of  Walter  Smith : 

As,  since  the  spring  of  1881,  the  drawing  department  has  had  but  one  executive 
officer,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sop- 
pose  that  drawing  had  been  as  thoroughly  supervised  as  it  was  when  the  director  was 
assisted  by  four  or  five  special  instructors  in  the  work  of  inspecting  classes,  deliver- 
ing lectures,  holding  examinations,  d:.c.,  since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one  mao 
to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  amply  sufiftcient  to  occupy  the  time  of  six  well- 
qualified  persons.  Meanwhile,  althongh  the  sphere  of  work  has  been  constantly  widen- 
ing, no  encouragement  is  given  to  hope  that  the  executive,  now  reduced  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.* 

What  could  be  done  under  present  arrangements  has  been  done  by  the  director  and 
the  committee,  and  the  result  of  examinations,  with  other  details,  given  in  this  re- 
port, show  that  good,  if  not  equally  abundant,  results  have  been  attained.  Obliged 
to  discharge  the  multifarious  duties  of  teaching,  supervising,  examining,  and  inspect- 
ing, in  schools  of  all  grades,  as  well  as  to  deliver  normal  lectures,  prepare  certifieates, 
tabulate  the  results  of  examinations,  visit  primary  schools,  and  make  written  reports 
of  his  visits  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  free  evening  drawing  schools, 
hold  annual  examinations  In  them,  organize  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  done, 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  inform  the  committee  on  all  matters  relating  to  his  depart  • 
ment,  the  director,  whose  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  general  obliged  fo  oon* 
duct  a  campaign  without  subordinate  officers,  is  charged  with  an  excess  of  work, 
which,  however  able  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  precludes  thoroughness.     His 

*  Mr.  Henrv  Hitchings  was  the  director  of  drawing  at  t^s  time. 
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Bervices  are,  howeyer,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee^  of  great  vaiae,  and,  indeed 
absolately  iDdispenaable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stody  as  a  branch  of  instraotion. 
More  than  he  has  done  cannot  be  done  withoat  the  aid  of  several  special  instmotora, 
whoee  reappointment  woald  greatly  strengthen  him  and  assist  the  conmiittee. 

That  we  are  able  to  carry  on  drawing  so  snccessfolly  as  we  do  nuder  existing  cir- 
camstanoes  is  dne  to  the  past,  which  gave  ns  a  sound  system  of  instruction,  trained 
many  teachers  in  the  practise  of  free-hand  and  model  drawing,  taught  the  principles 
of  design,  substituted  true  for  false  models  as  objects  of  study,  and  both  perfected 
and  equipped  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  which  deservedly  rank  amoug  the 
most  useful  institutions  of  the  city. 

Were  the  regular  teachers  equally  well  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  the  results 
would  be  uniformly  good,  for  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  and  profit  by  iostruction.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  carrying  out  the  pro* 
gramme  in  classes  under  the  care  of  well-qualified  teachers ;  and  the  director's  testi- 
mony, given  in  a  recent  report  to  the  committee,  seems  to  prove  that  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  to 
them.  In  one  primary  district,  at  the  last  examination,  he  reports  20  failures  in  a 
class  of  49,  only  1  in  a  class  of  47,  and  no  failure  in  a  class  of  50.  In  a  second  dis- 
trict he  mentions  16  failures  in  a  class  of  3^,  and  but  17  ib  the  remaining  classes, 
whoee  aggregate  number  was  234. 

Admitting,  then,  as  these  facts  authorize  us  to  admit,  that  results  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  teacher,  and  knowing  that  the  quality  of  instruction  varies  considerably, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  suit  the  jh*ogramme  to  the  average,  rather  than,  as  at  present, 
to  exceptional  capacity.  To  this  end  we  should  advise  the  simpliflcation  of  the  text- 
books by  the  elimination  of  some  definitions  as  too  abstruse,  of  a  number  of  examples 
as  too  difficult,  and  of  others  which,  as  all  cannot  be  used  in  the  time  allowed  for 
drawing,  crowd  the  book  pages  to  no  purpose.  Thus  reduced,  the  text  books  would 
still  include  enough  of  geometry,  free-hand,  design,  and  perspective  to  make  up  a 
fairly  representative  course,  calculated  to  teach  pupils  how  to  represent  form  cor- 
rectly, and  how  to  combine  plat  forms  on  a  geometrical  basis  in  design. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  perspective,  as  at  present  planned,  we  are  altogether  of 
the  director's  opinion,  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  already 
referred  to : 

'*  The  theory  of  i>erspective  is  an  important  factor  in  teaching  model  and  objeot 
drawing,  and  instruction  in  it  is  absolutely  essential ;  but  the  time  now  spent  in 
working  out  a  large  number  of  problems  in  scientific  perspective  might  be  better 
emploped  in  obtaining  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  perspective,  and  in 
additional  practise  in  drawing  from  models  and  objects." 

Were  this  advice  followed,  and  geometric  perspective  altogether  omitted,  we  think 
that  the  programme  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  For  the  proper 
teaching  of  design  we  stand  in  need  of  a  short  manual,  containing  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  principles.  This  would  lead  to  uniform  methods  of  instruction, 
and  promote  sound  results.  We  subjoin  the  director's  report  of  examinations  in  day 
and  evening  schools.    *    *    * 

FREJS  EVE^nNO  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  to  make  the  evening  drawing  schools  com- 
pletely serviceable,  they  should  offer  facilities  to  wood  and  stone  carvers  for  model- 
ling. It  might  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  all ;  but  in  one  at  least,  as,  for  instance,  at  that 
in  the  Latin  School  building,  the  demand  for  a  modelling  class  is  imperative.  As  the 
rooms  now  appropriated  are  crowded,  at  least  one  more  room  would  have  to  be  fitted 
up  in  the  building;  and,  as  there  are  now  several  vacant  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  the 
committee  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  term  has  opened  most  satisfactorily  in  these  schools.  Most  of 
tbem  have  a  number  of  candidates  waiting  for  admission  when  vacancies  may  occur. 
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At  Tennyson  street  the  attendance  has  been  as  high  as  127  per  night,  with  an  aver- 
age of  100.  The  regular  and  average  attendance  at  Warren  arenne  is  still  higher: 
and  at  Roxbury  and  Charleetowu  the  classes  are  fhll  and  increasing.  The  East  Bos- 
ton school,  which  had  to  be  closed  last  year  for  want  of  proper  acoommodatioBe,  iii 
shortly  to  be  reopened  in  Stephenson  block,  comer  of  Meriden  street  and  Central 
Square,  in  well-sitnated  premises,  hired  by  the  city  on  a  long  lease. 

The  concluding  portion  of  their  report,  which  describes  the  recent 
movement  in  England  for  embellishing  school  rooms  with  art  objects, 
will  be  found  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Part  U  of  this  report,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  collection  of  casts  in  the  Newton  Street 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DRAWING  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Brief  Bcconnts  of  the  introdnction  of  the  stody  of  drawing  in  Maine,  New  York 
Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Colambia. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  space  requisite  for  detailing  the  history  of  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts,  from  its  earliest  inception,  of  necessity  precludes  like 
details  of  the  steps  taken  by  other  communities. 

Two  States  hare  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  legislation 
ia  regard  to  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  Maine  and  in  New  York,  it  is 
DOW  in  the  list  of  studies  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  A  brief  account  of  the  movement  in  these  States 
follows. 

In  each  will  be  noticed  the  omission  of  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures in  the  Massachusetts  plan — that  is,  the  special  school  for  the 
thorough  training  of  art  masters,  fully  qualified  to  introduce  and  super- 
vise the  new  study  in  the  schools  of  towns  and  cities. 

A  normal  art  school  is  essential  to  the  full  success  of  the  experiment; 
onti]  this  is  provided,  there  may  be  makeshifts  and  temporary  provision 
for  some  instruction  to  the  teachers,  but  there  never  can  be  that  thor- 
ough systematic  training  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
execution  of  the  plan  of  providing,  by  means  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools,  such  art  training  as  shall  result  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 

While  it  would  not  be  possible,  from  lack  of  space,  even  in  this  ex- 
tended Report,  to  give,  at  length,  accounts  ot  the  efforts  made  by  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country  to  introduce  this  study,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  more  practical  education  in  the  schools,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  recite  the  methods  adopted  in  a  few  cities  and 
towns  oatside  of  Massachusetts;  partly,  to  show  how  general  was  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  some  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools,  and  also  how  successfully  experiments  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  study  had  resulted  in  different  communities. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  single  communities  in  Maine,  and 
in  New  York,  that  ultimate  State  action  wa«  brought  about. 

The  favorable  verdicts  of  the  educational  officials  on  the  result  of  the 
iutroduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  and  several  other 
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cities,  woie  widely  circalated,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  not  referred  to 
here  farther  than  to  note  the  fact  that  the  school  authoritios  of  these 
Western  cities  were  as  well  satisfied  as  to  the  valae  and  feasibility  of 
this  new  movement,  as  were  those  of  the  leading  cities  of  Massachosette. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  give  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  though 
concise  account  of  the  movement  in  the  State  of  Maine  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  material  for  giving  a  like  history*  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the 
legislative  action  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  available.  It  seems, 
in  foot,  to  have  been  urged  on  the  legislature  by  individuals  rather  than 
by  formal  bodies;  and,  indeed,  incited  by  the  example  of  Massachn- 
setts,  many  cities  and  towns  had,  in  advance  of  legislative  action,  in- 
itiated the  movement  in  their  own  communities,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  were,  in  many  cases,  well  informed  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  needed  no  further  argument  to  induce  their  action. 

One  example  may  here  suffice.  In  the  inland  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
interest  in  this  study  was  eai*ly  manifested,  and  the  official  action  of 
the  city  educational  authorities  in  introducing  the  study  in  the  high 
school,  even  preceded  the  action  of  the  Boston  authorities  in  calling 
Walter  Smith  from  England.  An  interesting  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, followed  by  a  report  upon  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
study  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  precedes  the  statement  of  the 
official  promulgation,  by  State  Superintendent  Oilmour,  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  his  directions  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  study  was  soon  introduced  in  many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  the  State.  In  so  far  as  the  act  was  mandatory  upon  the  normal 
schools,  a  comprehension  of  the  nexsessities  of  the  case  was  shown ;  but 
the  legislature  did  not  ri^e  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  normal  art  schools ;  yet,  if  they  wished  the  study  to 
extend  successfully  throughout  the  State,  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  would  seem  an  essential  prerequisite. 

In  New  York  City,  Cooper  Union  endeavored  to  meet  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers  by  instituting  a  normal  class,  which  still  exists,  Mid 
has  done  good  service  for  the  State.  Brief  statements  of  the  recent  con- 
dition of  drawing  in  the  city  schools  follow. 

Reports  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  with  a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  the  experience  of  the  public 
schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  latter  in  part  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Professor  Goodnough,  are  given. 

A  full  account  of  the  successful  methods  adopted  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  I  have  watched  with  interest  from  their  first  incep- 
tion, close  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  accounts  of  these  experiments  in  so  widely  separated  communi- 
ties are  to  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  Massachusetts  experience 
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and  as  demonstrating  that  any  commanity  will  be  ftiUy  justified  in  mak- 
ing similar  efibrts. 

In  addition  to  these  detailed  statements,  a  large  mass  of  testimony, 
collated  from  the  ofiBcial  reports  of  school  and  educational  officials  in 
many  States,  has  been  brought  together,  and  is  presented  in  the  chapter 
following  this }  the  whole  comprisiug  a  valuable  compendium  of  the 
results  of  actual  experiments,  and  a  variety  of  suggestions  by  persons 
well  qualified  to  form  and  utter  opinions  upon  educational  topics. 

The  information  thus  compiled  Illustrates  many  of  the  phases  of  the 
present  agitation  in  regard  to  a  modification  of  the  former  system  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  while  the  details  of  methods  adopted 
and  of  results  attained,  can  hardly  fail  to  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  education  by  the  introduction  of  industrial,  artistic,  and  tech- 
nical features. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 

The  example  of  Jfassachusetts  in  thus  endeavoring  to  direct  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  public  schools  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  industries  of  the  commonwealth,  was  not  lost  upon  the  neighboring 
State  of  Maine,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Annual 
Beport  for  1870,  made  by  Warren  Johnson,  State  superintendant  of 
common  schools: 

The  natural  features  of  Maine  plainly  indicate  that  her  field  of  activitiee  lies  chiefly 
hi  the  indnstrial  pnrsnits.  Her  climatic  conditions,  her  yast  reservoirs  of  power  hid 
among  the  elevated  hill  and  mountain  basins,  the  substantial  ledge  foundations  over 
which  this  power  is  precipated  by  its  own  gravity  towards  the  sea,  the  cheapness  and 
proximity  of  bnilding  material,  the  accessibility  to  the  chief  water  powers,  all  indi- 
cate what  Maine  ought  to  be— a  mannfiftctnring  State.  The  school-room  work  shoald 
contribnte  to  success  in  this  direction.  The  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction should  be  such  as  to  develop  and  direct  strongly  the  inventive  and  cou- 
stractive  faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  training  the  eye  to  the  nicest  observation, 
and  the  hand  to  the  most  delicate  manipulations.  Probably  no  branch  contributes 
more  directly  to  the  latter  results  than  drawing  in  its  several  branches.  Free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing  are  especially  desirable  in  our  schools,  the  former  for  pri- 
mary school  children,  the  latter  for  pupils  in  attendance  at  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  for  adults  in  private  or  evening  schools.  Drawing  has  been  made  one  of  the  com- 
mon school  branches  in  Massachusetts,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  its  in- 
troduction in  the  various  schools  in  manufacturing  centres.  Into  these  schools  are 
attracted  not  only  the  youth  within  school  age,  but  young  men  and  women  from  the 
varioos  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments.  An  account  of  the  happy  results 
from  these  efforts  to  educate  and  refine  the  tastes  of  our  common  artisans  would  be 
both  pertinent  and  interesting,  but  must  be  omitted  at  present. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  towards  this  subject  the  services 
of  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  Chandler  Scientific  School,  Dartmouth  College,  were  se- 
cured last  fall  in  a  few  of  our  county  institutes.  Professor  Woodman  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  the  department  of  drawing,  and  presents  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  qnick  facility  the  salient  points  involved  in  a  systematic  presentation 
of  his  sobject.    His  labors  were  confined  to  the  institutes  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricta,  and  were  well  received  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers.  The  fruita  of 
his  Taluable  instructions  will  no  doubt  appear  in  oar  better  class  of  scfaoohi.  Macb 
interest  was  awakened  among  adalt  mechanics  and  operatives  to  special  instraction 
in  mechanical  drawing.  A  large  class  has  already  been  formed  iu  Lewist-on,  instrac- 
tion being  given  to  adults  in  an  evening  school.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  young  men 
and  women  have  not  only  exhibited  a  wonderful  desire  to  become  proficient  in  this 
direction,  but  are  now  asking  for  instraction  in  the  kindred  studies  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  advanced  mathematics.  Certainly  this  is  a  healthful  direction  for 
their  mental  activities  to  find  exercise. 

In  view  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  drawing  to  perfect  mechanical  skill,  and  ibi 
nudoubted  influence  iu  developing  and  cultivating  popular  tastes  and  induciDga 
true  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  I  wonid  recommend  an  enabling  act,  by 
which  towns  desiring  may  provide  for  instraction  in  drawing  for  any  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  by  evening  schools  or  otherwise,  either  by  additional  taxation  or 
by  appropriations  from  the  school  moneys. 

In  addition,  among  rbe  formal  recommendations  made  by  the  bu^t- 
intendent  in  reference  to  desirable  legislation,  was  one  "to  require  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  town  high  schools,  and  allowing  the  same  in 
grammar  schools." 

In  1871  the  legislature  enacted  that— 

Item  3.  Any  city  or  town  may  annually  make  provisions  for  giving  free  instraction 
in  indns trial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintending  school  committee.  (Act 
of  1871.) 

This  law,  it  will  be  seen,  permits  such  action.  In  his  report  for  1872 
the  State  superintendent  thus  treats  the  topic  of— 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

The  statute  prescribes  the  branches  in  which  the  teacher  8hall  be  examined  before 
obtaining  certificate  of  admission  to  the  public  school  room  as  an  instructor.  From 
this  we  are  to  infer  that  studies  may  be  pursued  iu  the  school  room.  All  branches 
prescribed  in  the  law  are  important,  and  constitute  a  reasonable  limit  when  the  en- 
actment was  made.  But  home  and  business  life  demand  more  now  than  formerly. 
Health  and  comfort  require  that  we  all  know  something  about  our  physical  constita- 
tion  and  the  rational  methods  of  caring  for  the  same.  Hence  the  desirability,  yes, 
the  necessity,  of  understanding  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  laws  of 
mental  development  require  the  training  of  the  senses,  or  senst:  organs,  first,  then  Tbe 
intellectual  faculties.  Of  these  sense  organs  none  are  more  important  than  the  eye 
and  hand ;  hence  the  value  of  free-band  drawing.  The  skilled  eye  and  trained  hand 
mark  the  first-class  workman  in  every  industrial  pursuit.  I  have  taken  occasion  hen;- 
tofore  to  urge  the  importance  of  these  two  branches,  and  will  not  repeat  my  argument. 
I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson's  paper  on  drawing,  page  173  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  recommend  that  both  physiology  and  free-hand  drawing  be  added  to  tbe 
branches  prescribed  by  law. 

He  also  renews  his  recommendation  of  the  previous  year  that  the 
study  be  added  to  i)resent  list  of  prescribed  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  industrial  drawing  by  Mr.  Stetson  here 
referred  to,  the  Appendix  also  contains  the  interesting  letter  on  "Tech- 
nical education,"  by  Louis  J.  Hinton,  a  trained  English  stone  cutt«r, 
which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1870;  also  from  the  same  report,  an  article  on  the 
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**  Present  condition  of  education  among  the  working  classes,"  prepared 
bj  Col.  Bichard  J.  Hinton  j  followed  by  copious  extracts  from  the  second 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

In  his  report  for  1873,  Superintendent  Johnson  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject. Having  published  with  approval  several  pages  of  a  course  of 
study  for  public  schools  prepared  by  State  Superintendent  H.  D. 
McCarty,  of  Kansas,  he  thus  proceeds  to  express,  in  treating  of  the 
topic  of  artisan  education,  his  own  ideas  of  the  purposes  and  possibili- 
ties of  public  free  education  by  the  State: 

ABTI8AN  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  noticeable  defect  Id  the  foregoiDg  course  of  stady,  aa  ai^licable  to  the 
wants  of  oar  youth^  is  the  limited  iustroctiou  allowed  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
HcieDces,  applied  mechanics,  and  drawing,  free-hand  and  instrumental.  Our  chief 
business  in  the  future,  as  a  State,  plainly  must  be  manufacturing ;  not  producing  from 
the  soil  for  subsistence,  but  converting  nature's  products  into  forms  and  fabrics  for 
protection,  comfort,  and  luxury.  lu  the  past  our  people  have  largely  been  '*  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."    Not  in  an  obnoxious  sense  do  I  use  the  expression. 

Our  energies  have  been  largely  devoted  to  marketing  simply  the  raw  material. 

•  •••••• 

We  must  now  enter  the  competition  of  thought,  skill ;  our  labor  must  be  directed 
by  keen,  quick  intelligence ;  our  energies  must  run  out,  not  through  the  strong  arm, 
nide  brawn,  but  through  active,  clever  brain  force  and  the  cunning  hand.  Ours  is 
now  a  competition  of  intelligence,  not  brute  force.  Accepting  the  situation,  we  must 
prepare  for  it.  How  or  where  can  we  better  prepare  for  this  honorable  comi>etitor- 
ship  than  through  and  in  our  public  schools  f  I  confess  to  a  degree  of  mortification 
when  I  find,  in  visiting  our  larger  shops  and  manufactories,  that  the  ''head  men,''  the 
designers,  the  draughtsmen,  the  skilled  labor,  are  found  to  be  mostly  imported  either 
from  the  other  States  or  foreign  conntries.  Massachusetts,  sensible  of  this  vitaUy  weak 
point  in  her  industrial  progress,  provides  generously  for  technical  schools  and  a  Stato 
Normal  Art  School.  Maine  possibly  is  not  quite  ready  to  take  such  advanced  steps, 
bot  certainly  her  educators  can  so  modify  the  present  curriculum  of  school  studies, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  larger  towns,  and  manufacturing  centers,  as  to  enable  our 
joQth  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  near  future  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  successful  com- 
petition with  other  craftsmen  and  artisans.    «    *    • 

Certainly  if  we  desire  as  a  State  community  to  maintain  fair  rank  in  honorable 
progress  and  substantial  development  with  other  communities,  and  would  not  sink  to 
the  dead  level  of  comparative  insignificance  and  powerless  influence,  our  school  offi- 
cers must  take  into  serious  consideration  the  question  how  best  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  our  great  army  of  laborers  in  shop  and  field. 

Sach  a  modification  in  our  school  work  is  demanded  by  agriculture,  by  mnnufact- 
nres,  by  mechanical  trades  (in  the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system),  by  general 
intelligence,  by  the  mental  discipline  of  the  youth  themselves,  and  by  the  general 
progress  of  public  education.  Allow  me  then  to  urge  my  brother  school  officers  in  the 
•xercise  of  their  inspcctory  duties  to  consider  not  only  the  manner  and  methods  of 
the  teacher's  work,  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  school  studies.  The  common  rudi- 
mentary branches  of  course  must  take  precedence ;  they  arethe  first  steps  through 
which  the  child  makes  farther  advancement.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  sense  cult- 
ure in  form,  color,  qualities,  and  quantities,  number,  observation,  and  description 
of  natural  objects,  social  and  religious  duties — all  these  should  be  ingrafted  early 
into  the  child-life.  Then  should  follow  the  study  of  self,  physiology,  and  hygiene ; 
the  facts  and  forces  of  nature,  involved  in  the  single  term,  physics;  business  terms 
iod  relations,  the  keeping  of  aooonnts  and  letter-writing ;  the  elements  of  geometry 
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sad  drawing,  which  nnderlie  skilled  lahor  andiodostiial  pzogreis;  the  dntice  of  ciii- 
zeoB,  social,  State,  and  national ;  also  the  general  ontlinee  of  State  and  national  gov- 
emmente,  and  the  plain  leasons  to  be  learned  ftom  general  history ;  while  with  all 
and  through  all  shonld  be  instilled  the  gracefhl  and  chastening  influence  of  refiDetl 
manners,  pure  morals,  and  the  perfect  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  Taking 
the  child  from  the  mother's  knee,  and  leading  him  thiongh  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school  grades  up  to  the  threshold  of  college,  certainly  np  to  the  period  of 
manhood,  educators  and  school  officers  assume  a  responsibility  which  can  be  dis- 
charged only  by  the  most  carefiil  application  of  means  to  ends  and  a  conscientioas 
discharge  of  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  in  the  interest  of  child,  parent,  and 
society. 

Of  ten  <'  recommendationg  to  school  offloers"  for  their  aotioiu  two  are 
on  the  same  sabject,  namely: 

3.  Modiflcatiou  of  present  course  of  studies  to  meet  the  demands  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

9.  The  establishment  of  drawing,  technical,  or  art  schools  in  manufacturing  cen- 
ters for  minors  and  adults. 

In  his  report  for  1874  Saperintendent  Johnson  embodies  an  admira- 
ble article  of  some  twenty-five  pages,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson,  entitled 
^  Drawing :  what  it  is,  and  why  it  should  be  tanght  in  the  public 
schools." 

Mr.  Stetson's  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  gave  authority  to  bis 
views  upon  the  practicability  of  adding  another  study  to  the  abready 
crowded  list,  while  his  special  studies  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  pub- 
lic school  training  to  the  new  industrial  demands —  a  question  to  which, 
at  that  time,  few  Americans  had  given  as  thorough  or  as  intelligent 
consideration  as  himself — eminently  qualifled  him  to  speak  upon  that 
topic. 

I  quote  his  words  upon  these  two  subjects : 

ROOM  FOR  DRAWING. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  is  already  so 
crowded  that  there  is  room  for  nothing  new ;  and  again,  even  if  there  was  room,  that 
nothing  but  English  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  as  though  draw- 
ing and  natural  science  were  not  English  quite  as  much  as  arithmetic  or  geography. 
To  all  which  there  is  good  answer. 

Cut  down  some  of  the  studies  now  in  the  public  schools,  for  they  occupy  much 
more  space  than  they  deeerve.  Make  an  earnest  effort  to  give  each  study  Just  the 
attention  it  ought  to  receive,  and  in  making  the  effort  do  not  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
ple local  requirements  of  to-dayt  but  remember  that  in  this  age  there  is  no  standing 
still  for  any  one,  and  in  this  country  no  caste— no  assurance  that  any  child  will  live 
and  labor  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  bom,  doing  what  his  father  did  before 
him.  Indeed,  the  child  attending  school  in  the  most  secluded  rural  district  shooJd 
be  considered  educationally  the  child  of  the  whole  country,  as  he  really  is,  and  liable 
to  make  his  home  anywhere  and  to  engage  in  any  pursuit. 

Again,  there  shonld  be  more  or  less  alternation  of  studies ;  that  is»  a  study  should 
be  vigorously  pursued  for  a  season  and  then  dropped  for  a  season.  Were  this  done  in 
grammar  and  high  schools  the  pupil  would  never  be  obliged  to  divide  his  attention 
among  too  many  things  each  day,  as  even  now  he  usnaUy  does  much  to  his  detriment. 
This  great  evil  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  ungraded  country  schools,  where  liberty 
of  selection  prevails.    Of  most  graded  schools  it  may  be  said,  in  the  primary  dirisioD 
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the  pnpils,  since  their  attention  can  he  kept  only  a  short  time  npon  one  thing,  are 
not  tanght  a  anfflcient  number  of  things  concnrrently,  or  dnring  the  conrse,  either 
for  their  happiness  or  for  their  intellectnal  health.  In  the  grammar  and  high  school 
divisions^  on  the  other  hand,  the  pnpils  having  acquired  self-control  and  the  power 
of  continuous  attention,  are  engaged  upon  too  many  things  concurrently  for  either 
their  intellectual  or  their  physical  good,  and  yet  the  course,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
too  narrow ,  if  only  there  was  a  J  udicious  alternation  of  studies.  I  entertain  little  doubt 
that  if  half  of  the  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  in  grammar  schools  were  distributed 
between  algebra  and  geometry,  the  pupils  would  finish  the  course  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  with  their  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry  a  clear 
gain. 

The  young  learner  who  pursues  any  one  of  the  leading  studies  continuously— in 
language,  mathematics,  science— must  either  advance  at  a  snail's  space,  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  dawdling  habit,  or  he  must  soon  come  upon  difficulties  beyond  his  ready  com- 
prehension. Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  snail's  pace,  but  in  the  reverse;  and  so 
when  the  immature  pupil  comes  to  where  he  cannot  advance  without  extraordinary 
effort  on  his  part,  and  a  vast  deal  of  assistance  finom  the  teacher,  I  would  have  him 
stop  a  few  months  and  grato,  meantime  giving  his  attention  to  somethiog  better 
adapted  to  his  immature  powers.  Light  gymnastics,  physical  or  mental,  are  best  for 
him  who  is  growing.  Again,  most  persons,  and  especially  the  young,  tire  of  study- 
ing the  same  thing  without  cessation  for  years.  Intervals  of  rest  are  renewals  of 
sest,  in  study  as  in  other  matters.  Again,  the  pursuit  of  that  larger  number  of  studies 
dnring  a  period  of  several  years,  which  altercation  permits  without  loading  the  daily 
school  programme  and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  learner,  exerts  a  decidedly 
favorable  influenoe  upon  each  separate  study.  This  results  from  the  interdependence 
of  studies,  and  from  that  general  i>ower  acquired  by  the  learner  which  can  only  come 
from  breadth  of  culture.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  any  one  study  can  be 
best  mastered  by  the  young  learner  if  he  gives  his  uninterrupted  attention  to  it  for 
a  long  period. 

Thus,  by  judiciously  cutting  down  studies  already  in  the  public  schools  and  by  al- 
ternation, room  enough  can  be  found  for  all  {he  new  studies — ^there  are  others  besides 
drawing— which  should  be  made  compulsory.  But  it  will  be  said:  ''We  are  not 
ready  to  cut  down  other  studies;  not  ready  for  alternation.''  Then  do  with  drawing 
as  so  many  others  are  doing ;  give  it  a  fair  share  of  space  in  the  preseut  school  pro- 
gramme; examine  and  promote  pnpils  in  it  as  in  arithmetic.  Be  in  earnest  with 
drawing,  else  leave  it  wholly  alone. 

THE  UTIIITY  OF  DRAWING. 

Already  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  utility  of  drawing,  both  in  the  way  of 
culture  and  in  its  application  to  industry.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  a  volume 
with  illustrative  examples  of  this  two-fold  utility.  Whoever  carefully  reads  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  if  he  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  teaching,  that  drawing  must  afford  an  admirable  discipline,  and  must  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  every  other  study.  1  entertain  little  or  no  doubt  that  draw- 
ing of  the  character  I  have  described,  when  properly  taught,  saves,  by  its  favorable 
influeuce  npon  other  school  studies,  all  the  time  it  demands  for  itself.  Again,  since 
its  special  province  is  the  representation  of  form  and  the  developmeot  of  taste,  so  far 
as  taste  relates  to  form,  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  daily  life  and  happinehsof  all,  and 
upon  all  kinds  of  industry,  must  be  obvious  to  every  duo  who  stops  to  think.  Pro- 
ducer, vender,  and  consumer  are  profited  by  its  lessons.  In  the  summary  of  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  education  of  workmen,  made  by  a  distinguished  French  imperial  com- 
mission, a  few  years  since,  occutb  this  sentence :  ''Among  all  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, which  in  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute 
to  the  technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications, 
has  been  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  the  most  important  te 
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make  common.'^  On  such  a  qnestioD,  French  authority  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
French  edncation  conforms  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  words  quoted.  Whoevei 
attends  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia  will  behold  the  results  of  such  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  European  countries,  where  drawing  is  made 
the  foundation  of  all  manufactures  and  of  all  art. 

In  connection  with  this  article  a  dozen  pages  of  lithographic  repro- 
duction of  **  drawings,  executed  by  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Pembroke, 
under  the  charge  of  J,  Marshall  Hawkes,*^ — the  lithographic  plates 
made  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston — were  appended  as  examples  of  the 
actual  work  done  by  pupils  after  a  few  months'  practice  under  the  sole 
tuition  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1875  contains  articles  on  "The  re- 
lation of  education  to  labor,"  by  Prof.  M.  C.  Fernald,  State  College, 
Orono,  and  on  "  Drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  by  J.M.  Hawkes,  prin- 
cipal high  school,  Pembroke.  From  the  latter  the  following  remarks, 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  study  for  very  young  children,  are  taken : 

Let  drawing  he  considered  as  a  part  of  the  usual  course  of  study  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pupil's  career.  Many  localities  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
troduce this  hranch,  hecause  they  commenced  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  course.  I  have 
known  many  ohj actions  made  to  commencing  the  study  hy  advanced  pnpils,  hut  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  primary  grades.  The  little  pupil ,  exhausted  hy  ' 
doing  nothing)  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  opportunity  to  do  something — to  make  some- 
thing—in the  idle  moments  which  usually  fall  to  his  lot  in  most  primary  schools. 
Again,  there  is  a  period  in  childhood  or  immature  youth,  when  the  mind,  with  arid- 
ity, strives  to  analyze  every  object  within  its  reach.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  the  child's  mind,  so  readily  impressible,  those  forms,  shapes,  &c.. 
which  enables  him  in  an  advanced  course  to  so  readily  illustrate  by  correct  definition 
any  form,  however  simple  or  complex,  Which  he  meets  in  other  branches.  Froebel 
recognized  this  element  in  the  child's  nature  when,  as  one  of  the  early  Kindergarten 
gifts,  he  placed  the  dissected  cube,  knowing  well  how  soon  it  would  be  separated 
into  its  several  parts,  to  be  again  and  again  restored,  until  the  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity of  its  form  would  be  indelibly  impressed.  Then,  the  next  use  was  to  construct 
other  shapes  from  these  smaller  cubes,  all  geometrical,  yet  regular  in  outline  and 
symmetrical  in  arrangement.  This,  too,  was  to  be  accomplished  ere  a  child  entered 
a  school— so-called.  Afterwards,  with  slate  pencil  or  crayon,  he  essays  to  reproduce 
those  forms,  which  are  simple  combinations  of  straight  lines  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  proceeding  in  logical  order  from  the  known  solid  to  its  unknown  repre- 
sentation. Such  progression  must  be  accompanied  by  a  clear  understanding,  because 
it  is  logical.  At  this  age,  also,  the  time  of  the  pupil  wems  to  be  leas  valuable  than 
at  a  later  period,  especially  for  elementary  work ;  but  it  better  be  later  than  never. 

Remember,  alpo,  that  at  this  period  the  child  has  no  prejudice  against  any  branch. 
He  looks  upon  drawing  not  as  an  innovation  but  one  of  the  regular  studies.  Some 
parents  very  unwisely  object  to  their  older  pupils  commencing  to  learn  the  elementb 
of  drawing  when  they  have  nearly  finished  the  course  at  school,  because  the  little 
that  will  be  acquired  will  hardly  repay  for  the  consumption  of  such  valuable  time. 
So,  as  a  question  of  expeiflienqf  only,  commence  in  the  primary  grades,  letting  the  older 
pupils  graduate  from  the  schools  without  receiving  such  instruction,  rather  than  com- 
bat such  determined  opposition  as  has  been  experienced  in  some  localities. 

It  should  be  taught  as  a  daily  recitation,  occupying  from  ten  minutes  at  a  time  in 
the  primary  schools  to  not  exceeding  forty -five  in  the  higher  grades. 

By  the  extracts  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  authorities 
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of  Maine  were  fally  alive  to  the  new  movement.  So  much  space  has 
l>een  given  to  the  history  of  the  adoption  and  progress  of  the  experl- 
ment  in  Massachnsetts,  that  mnch  less  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable 
can  be  recorded  of  the  movement  in  other  communities. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
THE  SYRACUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

As  showing  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  the  in- 
stance  of  the  Syracuse  High  School  is  in  point.  In  1869,  one  year 
before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  lawmaking  drawing 
one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  public  schools  of  that  State,  an  art 
department  was  founded  by  the  city  board  of  education  in  the  high 
school  of  this  inland  city  of  Kew  York  State. 

Instniction  in  drawing  was  given  to  all  pupils  of  the  school,  and  to 
such  others  as  obtained  permission  to  attend  this  class  from  the  city  su- 
perintendent. There  was  also  a  teachers'  class  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools;  others  could  join  this  class  on  payment  of  $12  for  a  course  of  12 
lessons  of  four  hours  each. 

Instruction  was  given  in  geometrical,  perspective,  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing.  A  four  years'  course  was  arranged,  to  the  grades  of  which  pupils 
were  admitted  as  proficient:  First  year,  geometrical  drawing;  second 
year,  perspective ;  third  year,  model  and  object  in  outline :  fourth  year, 
model  and  object  in  light  and  shade. 

Three  hundred  and  eight  persons  attended  these  classes  in  1874 — 102 
males  and  206  females — divided  in  classes  as  follows :  First  year,  77 ; 
t^ond  year,  83;  third  year,  50;  fourth  year,  28;  teachers'  clas3,  70. 
The  classes  were  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hicks. 

The  school  possessed  no  casts  of  sculpture,  few  other  casts ;  70  models, 
230  patterns,  and  50  drawings. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
for  1875,  is  included  a  report  upon  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  made 
bv  a  special  committee  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  work  of  the 
i^chools  for  the  year  during  which  the  course  in  the  different  classes  bad 
beeu  for  the  first  time  fully  organized  and  arranged. 

This  special  committee  consisted  of  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  ll.  d., 
of  Rochester  University;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  New 
York  State  Idiot  Asylum;  Mr.  J.  L. Silsbee, architect,  Syracuse;  VV.  A. 
l>ancan,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  Hon.  George  S.  Batch- 
t^Her,  member  of  assembly  from  Saratoga  County. 

^Ir.  Batcheller  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
(^mmittee  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  specimens,  and  published 
JD  the  city  papers  the  following  report,  from  which,  however,  the  awards 
and  lefereoces  to  the  special  city  schools  have  been  omitted : 

The  oommittee  have  examined  the  drawiDii^s  of  the  papila  of  the  public  schools  of 
Ajracoae  with  great  interest.  They  have  been  impressed  by  the  correctness,  taste, 
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and  skill  which  the  drawiDgs  indicate,  and  also  with  the  rapidity  of  the  improvement 
shown  by  the  marked  pTogrees  in  execution,  in  the  change  of  any  one  grade  of  achooU 
to  the  next  higher ;  and  also  in  view  of  the  little  time  that  has  been  giyen  to  this 
branch  of  instruction.  Those  members  of  the  committee  who  also  examined  the  work 
of  these  same  schools  a  year  ago  see  a  marked  and  gratifying  advance  in  the  character 
of  the  drawings,  and  all  are  united  in  a  recognition  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  lady  who  has  the  general  charge  of  this  department,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duty.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  admir- 
able mode  in  which  the  drawings  were  arranged  for  the  oommittee's  inspection,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  for  quite  general  public  examination,  in  which  case  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  public  schools— namely,  the  fHends  of  the  children  as  well  as  others  who 
contributed  means  for  their  support — would  doubtless  come  from  such  survey  with  the 
same  general  conclusion  that  the  committee  felt. 

It  is  well  known  how  naturally  and  spontaneously  children  take  to  drawing  nide 
imitations  of  objects  or  pictures  when  once  slate  and  pencil  are  entrusted  to  their 
bands.  Here  there  may  be  seen,  in  the  progressive  series  of  drawings  exhibited,  how 
from  these  crude  attempts  of  childhood  at  imitation  may  be  developed,  with  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  suggestion  by  the  teacher,  ability  to  execute  mechanical  and  free 
handed  drawings  requiring  the  exercise  of  no  small  amount  of  Judgment,  artistic 
skill,  and  taste. 

And  this  withal,  not  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  specially  endowed,  bat  in 
the  average  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
results  have  been  secured  by  the  labors  of  teachers  who  are,  perhaps,  but  little  in 
advance  of  their  pupils,  and  who  in  that  regard  are  by  no  ^eans  as  competent  as 
will  be  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation,  who  will  have  had  their  training  in  the 
art  in  the  formative  jteriod  of  their  lives.  The  testimony  of  the  teachers  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  the  children  are  easily  interested  in  such  work,  so  that  it  is  rather 
a  recreation  than  a  task.  It  is  even  quite  possible  that  the  children  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  their  other  studies  by  reason  of  the  life  and  interest  excited  by  the  draw- 
ing lessons.  At  all  event^,  as  to  the  exercise  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  interests 
the  children.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  very  good  test  of  the  disciplinary 
value  of  any  subjects  of  instruction  is  the  degree  of  interest  that  can  be  excited  in 
the  pupil's  mind  in  relation  to  it. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  work  is  so  eminently  progressive  in  its  nature, 
that  any  one  who  views  these  drawings  can  see  how  naturally  a  child  can  be  led 
along  from  the  simple  lines  on  the  slates,  fh)m  the  primary  schools,  up  to  the  quite 
elaborate  exercises  of  the  normal  class  in  the  high  school.  In  scarcely  any  other 
branch  can  the  steps  of  instruction  be  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  pupils'  needs  as  tn 
this.  The  grade  of  ascent,  so  to  speak,  can  be  positively  arranged  to  meet  every 
case.  But  no  matter  at  what  point  of  the  series  any  pupil  may  be  constrained  to 
leave,  what  he  or  she  may  have  already  accomplished  will  tell  in  a  certain  practical 
way  in  every  lot  or  calling  in  life,  to  which  they  be  assigned. 

In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  your  committee  to  say,  that  if  this  much  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  very  small  amount  of  time  allotted  to  this  branch  in  the  general  scheme 
of  study  in  our  public  schools,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  it  a  little  more  promi> 
nence  and  a  little  more  timef 

Drawing  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  and  as  needing  a 
special  aptitude,  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  public  mind  to  be  ednoated  up  to 
the  conviction  that  any  one  can  acquire  it  if  taken  at  proper  age ;  and  that  scarcely 
any  elementary  study  has  so  practical  a  bearing  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
graduate  of  our  public  schools  as  drawing,  properly  taught. 

Leaving  entirely  aside  those  considerations  which  are  commonly  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  cultivation  of  art  in  general  — common  to  all  arts— the  committee  will  confine 
themselves  to  a  suggestion  or  two  upon  the  strictly  practical  advantages  of  the  study 
of  drawing,  as  it  can  be  compassed  in  an  ordinary  common  school  course. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  narrow  the  qiieetion  still  more,  and  allude  only  to  Ua  in- 
fluence npon  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  mere  mechanical  employments.  These 
very  drawings  on  exhibition  show  training  of  eye  and  hand  ;  of  judgment  in  size  and 
form  and  proportion  ;  of  accuracy  of  measurement ;  of  inventive  faculty ;  and  these 
habitually  exercised  at  a  time  of  life  when  correct  habits  are  most  easily  formed. 
Such  habits  and  such  acquirements  are  the  only  foundations  for  success  iu  any  line 
of  mechanical  industry.  These  qualities  once  possessed  by  an  individual,  make  him 
the  master- workman,  perhaps ;  able  to  interpret  the  plans  and  instructions  of  the 
architect  or  superintendent ;  apt  in  design  ;  able  to  direct  the  details  or  suggest  the 
most  direct  means  to  accomplish  any  given  mechanical  ends,  or  to  solve  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  problems  in  practical  mechanics.  At  all  events,  it  will  make  him  the 
skilled  workman,  to  earn  the  highest  wages  of  his  class  by  his  full  comprehension 
of  the  tasks  assigned  him,  and  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performs- 
them. 

As  It  is  well  known,  under  the  old  system  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  appren- 
ticeship was  spent  in  acquiring  those  elementary  notions  and  that  elementary  skilf 
of  hand  which  might  have  been  easily  acquired  before  the  boy  left  his  school ;  and 
this  preliminary  practical  Judgment  and  dexterity  is  no  small  part  of  every  trade- 
knowledge.  It  is  related  of  the  English  ship  carpenters,  that  when  the  change  waa 
made  from  wooden  to  iron  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  skilled  iron- workers,  they  were 
temporarily  employed,  and  it  was  found  that,  with  a  short  stage  of  apprenticeship, 
they  became  expert  in  the  new  employment. 

Yoor  committee  believe  that  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  just 
this  direct  practical  effect :  to  shorten  the  apprentice  stage  of  mechanic  life,  and  so 
prove  an  economy  of  materials  and  an  economy  of  effective  industiy.  It  will  increase 
the  value  of  all  mechanical  labor  by  the  habits  of  accuracy  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  famishes  the  boy  emerging  from  school  life. 

The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  a  more  thorough  and  enduring  workmanship  in  archi- 
tecture ;  to  a  greater  perfection  in  machinery ;  to  labor-saving  inventions,  and  to- 
what  is  sometimes  called  decorative  art,  in  its  manifold  forms.  These  all  demand 
skilled  labor,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  nations  where  drawing  has  been  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  such  profitable  industries* 

Bat  the  influence  of  such  training  and  such  habits  upon  female  character,  and  in 
hoasehold  occupations,  would  hardly  be  less  favorable,  as  your  committee  are  con- 
vinced, though  they  will  not  swell  this  report  by  any  attempt  to  illustrate  this  thought. 

We  close  by  urging  the  people  of  the  city  to  visit  this  exhibition  and  see  what  has 
already  been  done,  and  to  consider  the  possible,  or  rather  the  probable,  results  of  thia 
instruction  in  increasing  the  effective  capacity  of  the  papils  in  after  life. 

We  are  sure  that  with  such  observation  and  reflection  a  Judicious  system  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  every  intelligent 
person.  , 

M,  B.  ANDERSON, 
H.  B.  WILBUR, 
J.  L.  SILSBEE, 
W.  A.  DUNCAN, 

Examining  dmmittee. 

OFFICIAL  AKKOUKGSlfXKTS  COKCERKING    THE    LEGAL    STATUS  OF  DRAWING  IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  legislature,  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Xher 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  issued  the  followiiag  circular 
to  tbe  various  local  school  authorities  of  the  State,  which  is  included 
among  the  documents  accompanying  the  twenty-second  annual  report 
of  tbe  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  dated  January,  1876 : 
8.  Ex.  209 ^20 
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CIBCULAH  XK  RBLATIOK  TO  XKDUBTBIAL  DEAWINO. 

State  of  Nbw  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instrdction, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Augutt  2, 1875. 

lb  the of  the ; 

The  foUoTring  is  a  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legialatoie,  to 
which  I  invite  your  carefnl  attention  : 

Chap.  822. 
Air  Act  relAting  to  free  InstraotloD  in  dnwing,  pMsed  lisy  14, 1875;  three-flfthB  being  praent. 

Th€  people  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  repreechted  in  senate  and  aaeemhJjfy  do  enact  atfol- 
Iowa :  Section  1.  In  each  of  the  State  normal  schools  the  coarse  of  stady  shall  em- 
brace instruction  in  indnstrial  or  free-hand  drawing.  ' 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  in  this  State  shall  cause  free  instraction 
to  be  giTcn  in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  education  of  each  union  school,  free  school  district,  incorpo- 
rated by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  in- 
dustrial or  free*hand  drawing  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  unless  excused  tbeie- 
fh>m  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  act  is  mandatory  in  regard  to  normal  schools  and  the 
schools  in  cities,  in  some  of  which  drawing  already  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  ioBtruction.  The  act  takes  effect  on  the  Ist  of  October  next,  and  by  that  time  the 
board  of  education  of  each  city  and  the  local  board  of  each  normal  school,  in  which 
dra  wing  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  should  be  prepared 
to  comply  with  its  requirements.  The  department  desires  to  have  this  law  enforced 
faithfully,  and  with  reasonable  promptness,  and  at  a  future  day  will  require,  from 
those  having  the  management  of  schools  affected  by  it,  reports  showing  what  steps 
have  been  taken  in  that  direction,  and  what  progress  has  been  made. 

I  leave  it  to  the  local  board  and  faculty  of  each  normal  school  to  arrange  all  mat- 
ters of  detail  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  act,  so  far  as  those  schools  are  concerned. 

In  cities  and  in  free  school  districts  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  board  of  education  have  the  right  to  determine  in  which  department  of  the 
schools,  under  their  charge,  instruction  in  drawing  shall  be  given,  and  they  may  select 
either  the  primary,  the  intermediate,  or  the  grammar  departments.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  beginning  be  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the  instraction 
be  given  to  all  classes  in  those  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  intention  of  the  act  is  especially  to  promote  the  study 
of  industrial  drawing,  which  embraces  ''free-hand"  drawing.  The  department  sug- 
gests that,  during  the  first  year,  systematic  instruction  should  be  attempted  in  at 
least  the  following  named  subjects  of  the  study :  Free  hand  outline  drawing  from 
flat  copies  —  that  is,  printed  copies;  the  elementary  principles  of  original  design; 
f  rep-hand  model  and  object  drawing. 

Instraction  in  these  subjects  can  be  carefully  graded  for  primary,  intermediate^ 
grammar,  or  high  schools,  and  the  exercises  should  embrace  the  following  features : 
Geometrical  forms ;  memory  and  dictation  exercises ;  conventionalization  of  forms;  the 
principles  of  elementary  design ;  the  principles  of  free-hand  perspective. 

These  suggestions  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  apply  to  those  schools  in  which  a 
system  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  has  already  been  introduced. 

Ill  beginning  the  study,  I  recommend  the  employment  of  special  teachers  for  a  time, 
to  instruct  the  regular  teachers  and  supervise  the  work  done  in  the  schools;  but  draw- 
ing, like  other  branches  of  study,  must  ultimately  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 
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I  also  advise  the  examination  and  promotion  of  papils  in  drawing,  the  same  as  in 
other  stndies. 

The  importance  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  free-hand  drawing  is 
not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  authorities  in  Europe 
and  by  those  of  several  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  It  should,  therefore,  be  esteemed 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  above  printed, 
and  I  shall  look  for  your  active  and  hearty  co-o|5eratiou  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  into  our  public  schools. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

SuperintmdwU 

In  the  body  of  his  report  the  superiDtendeDt  recites  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  the  issaiDg  of  the  above  eircnlar,  and  says: 

The  act  referred  to  is,  I  believe,  one  that  is  calculated  to  bring  about  good  results. 
In  the  course  of  another  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  facts  and  figures  which  will 
show  that  the  legislature  acted  wisely  when  it  made  industrial  drawing  a  part  of  the 
course  of  public  instruction. 

In  his  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  dated  January,  1877,  the  super- 
intendent thus  comments  on  the  topic  of  industrial  drawing : 

In  November  last,  I  issued  a  circular  calling  for  special  reports  ft'om  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  cities,  and  also  from  boards  of  education  of  union  schools  organized  under 
special  acts,  relative  to  the  action  which  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  chapter  322,  laws  of  1875,  being  "An  act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing.'' 
These  reports  generally  show  satisfactory  results.  Nearly  all  which  haVe  been  re- 
ceived indicate  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  most  of  these  schools  drawing  has  been  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  but  in 
several  schools  special  teachers  have  been  employed  to  impart  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  education.  In  some  of  the  cities,  and  also  in  several  of  the  union  schools 
referred  to,  drawing  has  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  boards  of  education  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

The  reports  of  the  local  boards  of  the  normal  schools  on  this  subject  are  printed  in 
their  special  reports  in  the  appendix. 

The  study  has  also  been  introduced  into  other  schools  not  required  by  the  law  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

While  the  reports  generally  show  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  also  indicate  satisfactory  results,  still  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  if  special  teachers  could  be  detailed  to  visit  the  schools  where  drawing 
is  required  to  be  taught,  and  give  instruction  to  the  regular  teachers,  organize  classes, 
and  report  to  this  department,  to  which  suggestion  I  ask  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  legislature. 

The  report  of  January,  1878,  shows  the  continued  progress  of  the  new 
study: 

I  have  lately  called  on  fche  school  authorities  of  cities  and  of  those  districts  in  which 
it  is  required  that  insti notion  in  industrial  or  freehand  drawing  be  given  under  the 
provisions  of  ''An  act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing,''  chapter  322,  laws  of 
187.'),  for  information  relative  to  what  had  been  done  in  reference  thereto  during  the 
preceding  school  year.    These  reports  generally  indicate  satisfactory  results. 

In  some  of  these  schools  the  study  of  drawing  had  been  introduced  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  referred  to.  Generally  the  law  has  been  complied  with  by  those 
subject  thereto.    In  some  schools  Hpecial  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  the  pupils 
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in  this  study,  but  in  many  cases  the  regular  teachers  give  the  reqaisite  instmetion 
therein ;  in  several  of  the  schools  the  intent  is  eventually  to  employ  special  teachers. 
It  is  the  desire  of  many  of  the  school  authorities  to  give  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  intend  hereafter  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  taught  than  heretofore. 

In  other  schools  which  are  not  included  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  sub- 
ject has  been  voluntarily  introduced.  The  reiM)rts  from  the  normal  schools  in  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports  thereof,  in  the  appendix.  As  the  advan- 
tage of  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  drawing  cannot  be  overestimated,  I  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  that  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  one  or 
two  special  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exclusive  attention  to  this  branch  of 
education,  and  visiting  those  schools  in  which  drawing  is  required  by  law  to  be 
taught. 

NBW  YORK  CITT.  N.  T. 

The  followiug  statement  of  and  comments  npon  the  year's  results  of 
tbe  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  N^w  York  City  daring 
1880  appear  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Eda- 
cation  for  the  City  of  New  York : 

Of  the  2,415  classes  examined  in  drawing,  the  number  reported  excellent  in  instruc- 
tion was  1,673 ;  good,  689 ;  fair,  52 ;  indifferent,  1 ;  showing  an  average  proficiency  of 
nearly  92  per  cent. 

I  submit  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  assistant  superintendents: 

*'  In  drawing,  much  creditable  work  has  been  done,  particularly  in  the  elements,  in 
designing  and  decorating,  and  in  model  or  object  drawing  or  free-hand  perspective. 
In  the  higher  department  of  mechanical  or  instrumental  perspective,  however,  the 
results  in  many  cases  havd  not  as  yet  been  quite  as  definite  and  commendable  as  they 
might  be.  Still,  as  a  rule  the  schools  generally  have  made  and  they  are  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  this  branch,  particularly  in  such  departments  of  the  subject 
as  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  industrial  pursuits.'' 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  and  exhibition  of  drawings  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  board  of  education  in  June,  1H80,  clearly  show  that  the  proficiency  in  this  sub- 
ject is  not  limited  to  schools  nor  to  particular  localities,  but  is  very  wide  spread. 
Where  one  teacher  attributes  the  deficiency  of  a  class  to  want  of  favorable  home  in- 
fluences or  to  lack  of  talent  in  the  pupils,  another  teacher,  having  apparently  the  same 
kind  of  class,  will  produce  a  degree  of  excellence  that  proves  the  capability  of  both 
teacher  and  scholars.  In  drawing,  as  in  penmanship,  the  teacher  too  frequently  os- 
Aumee  that  the  result  of  the  first  lesson  should  be  perfect  or  nearly  so,  and  concludes 
that  if  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  be  not  soon  apparent  the  pupils  cannot  be 
taught.  In  consequence  of  this  so  much  time  is  spent  on  one  figure,  drawing  and 
redrawing  it,  that  the  numberof  forms  taught  during  a  term  is  incommensurate  with 
the  time  allotted  to  the  subject.  To  keep  back  a  class  for  the  least  talented  and  the 
slowest  is  productive  of  bad  results. 

If  a  class  be  allowed  to  advance  at  an  average  rate,  the  teacher's  attentioD  will 
naturally  be  directed  to  those  who  are  weakest,  and  the  labor  of  teaching  beiug  ap- 
plied where  it  is  most  needed,  the  best  effects  will  be  produced.  What  should  be 
aimed  at  is  a  steady  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  this  be  produced, 
surely  the  teacher  must  be  regarded  as  doing  excellent  work.  If  this  thought  be 
continuaUy  present  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  pre- 
senting for  inspection  the  entire  work  of  the  class. 

The  following  on  the  year's  work  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  from  Superintendent  Jasper's  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881 : 

Highly  creditable  reports  have  been  made  of  the  work  done  in  drawing.  Of  2,690 
classes,  2,066  were  excellent;  586  good;  30  fair;  6  indifferent;  bad,  2.    The  average 
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proflciency  in  this  branch  is  90  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  course  iu- 
elndes  not  only  practice  in  reproducing  certain  forms,  but  also  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciplee  of  form,  design,  decoration,  object  drawing,  and  perapecti  ve.  To  accomplish  this 
carefal  study  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  class  teachers. 

DRAWING  IN  OHIO. 

Among  the  abstracts  from  the  publications  of  educational  officials  of 
several  of  the  States,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  drawing,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  are  extracts  from  a  special  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  Oommissioner  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1880,  in  which  the 
advisability  of  the  introduction  of  drawing,  as  a  required  study  in  all 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  is  advocated  at  length. 

From  this  it  appears  that  as  recently  as  1880,  drawing  was  not  a  re- 
quired study  throughout  the  State ;  though  in  Ohio,  as  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States,  some  cities  and  towns  initiated  the  experiment  with- 
out waiting  for  State  action. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  experience  of  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
oati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus  in  this  movement,  are  mostly  taken  from 
their  educational  reports.  While  doubtless  other  Ohio  towns  and 
cities  similarl}^  illustrated  the  self-help  characteristic'of  Americans, 
the  recorded  experience  of  these  three  cites  may  be  held  to  sufficiently 
illustrate  methods  and  results. 

CINCIHXATI,   OHIO. 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  and  development  of  the 
study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  from  the 
annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1880,  made  by  John 
B.  Peaslee,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools : 

Eleven  years  ago  drawing  as  a  regalar  branch  of  stady  was  introdnoed  into  all  the  1 
grades  of  our  schools.  At  that  time  many  eyen  of  onr  best  teaohen  feared  that  the  I 
board  made  a  mistake  in  introdacing  it  into  the  first  year's  coarse.  They  felt  that 
little  children  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  were  unable  to  accomplish  anything 
worthy  of  the  attempt.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  for  such  it  then  was  in  this 
country,  has  shown  conolusiTely,  I  think,  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  putting  draw- 
ing into  the  lowest  grade. 

Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets,  now  in  use  in  the  schoolS|  were  reyised  during  the 
year  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  Blr.  Pick. 

Mr.  Pick  has  not  only  greatly  improved  the  grading  of  the  tablets,  but  has  intro- 
dueed  geometrical  drawing  into  the  eighth  year  of  the  course. 

The  attention  of  the  board  is  called  to  Mr.  Pick's  report : 

'*  School  drawing  should  not  be  merely  a  drill  of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  tending  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  proficiency  in  delineation,  but  a  factor  in  the  proper  and  rational 
development  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties. 

*'The  year  which  has  Just  elapsed  has  given  evidence  of  a  steadily  increasing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  matters  connected  with  the  department. 
Springing  from  a  very  tender  root,  the  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  repeatedly  shaken 
with  a  rude  hand,  thanks  to  careful  attention  has  grown  until  it  now  seems  firmly 
engrftlked  npon  our  school  system  and  gires  promise  of  ample  fruitage. 
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"To  consider  the  finished  drawing  as  the  sole  object  of  the  study  would  be  con- 
foandlng  the  means  with  the  end,  and  ignoring,  over  the  resnlts,  the  agency  throagfa 
which  snch  results  may  be  obtained.  No  doubt  the  mastering  of  the  mdiments  of 
drawing  is  very  dry  and  uninteresting  work,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  like  the  corre- 
sponding elementary  work  in  all  other  branches,  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
greatest  and  most  fatal  mistake  is  committed  if  the  beginning  is  slighted. 

*' During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  aim  to  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
paper  for  drawing,  even  in  the  lowest  grade.  There  may  be  a  few  reasons  against 
but  there  certainly  are  very  many  and  important  ones  for  its  use.  To  produce  liues 
upon  the  hard  surfJAce  of  the  slate  requires  the  severe  pressure  given  by  a  firm  grip  of 
the  slate  pencil.  Such  a  strain  is  apt  to  cramp  the  bauds  of  young  children,  and  is, 
moreover,  unfavorable  to  the  execution  of  delicate  and  uniform  lines.  Furtheiroore, 
the  use  of  paper  for  primary  drawing  tends  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  importance 
of  extreme  care  and  neatness.  In  slate  drawing  the  moistened  finger  follows  only 
too  often  in  the  wake  of  badly  drawn  lines,  and  what  can  be  the  result  bat  slovenli- 
ness, inaccuracy,  and  unsatisfactory  work  in  general  t  -  For  the  upper  grades  the  prac- 
tice of  long  fiowing  lines  had  been  neglected.  Exercises  supplementary  to  the  regular 
lessons  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the  course  in  order  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. 

'^  In  the  intermediate  schools  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  lessons  in  designing, 
and  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  over  previous  years.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  manual  skill  and  the  education  of  the  eye  should  go  exercises  of  the  im- 
agination— the  making  of  designs.  Taking  suitable  simple  forms,  the  pupils  hare 
been  taught  to  generalize,  to  strip  o£f  all  details  and  minor  irregularities,  and  then  to 
apply  the  conventional  form  in  ornamentation.  The  same  elements  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  an  endless  variety  of  different  designs,  as  a  given  number  of  words  may  be 
transposed  to  form  many  sentences. 

"Pupils  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  handed  in  designs  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  professional  designers.  Speaking  of  the  high  schools,  I  am  still  compelled 
to  complain  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  conveniences  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  draw- 
ing. Compelled  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  thus  debarred  from  using  the  large 
drawing  models,  with  sections  from  different  grades  in  the  same  class  for  simultaneous 
instruction,  and  finally  limited  to  forty-five  minutes  per  week,  but  little  can  be  done. 
To  the  credit  of  the  pupils  be  it  said,  however,  that  they  have  labored  faithfully  un- 
der these  adverse  circumstances. 

"Want  of  time  has  heretofore  put  the  introduction  of  geometric  drawing  out  of  the 
question.  The  importance  of  the  subject  (for  if  drawing  be  the  language  of  form, 
then  geometrical  drawing  may  be  called  the  grammar  of  that  language)  led  me  to 
organize  a  voluntary  class  at  the  high  schools  for  instruction  after  school  houxs.  For 
the  coming  school  year  the  revised  edition  of  the  drawing  tablets  provides  for  the 
treatment  not  only  of  geometrical  drawing  and  the  elements  of  perspective,  but  also 
for  examples  of  the  principal  styles  of  historical  ornament.  Moreover,  space  is  al- 
lotted to  the  very  important  features  of  drawing  from  memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

"Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  many  pupils  drop  the  subject  in  the  high  schools,  and  being  compelled 
on  entering  the  normal  school  to  take  up  drawing  again,  find  themselves  entirely  out 
of  practice  and  far  behind.  The  greatest  stress  in  the  exercises  at  the  normal  school 
has  been  directed  to  correct  and  rapid  blackboard  sketching,  the  representations  of 
forms  relating  to  every  day  class  lessons,  and  to  analysis  of  forms. 

"  I  trust  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  teachers  coming  from  the  normal  school  will, 
with  readiness  and  ease,  illustrate  their  lessons  in  reading,  geography,  history,  and 
physics,  appealing  to  the  understanding  of  the  pupils  not  merely  through  the  ear,  but 
by  the  presentation  of  visible  peculiarities  at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the  eye. 

"  In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  principals,  teachers  and  pupils  for  their  continued  wd 
earnest  efibrts,  acknowledging  also  the  faith  fbl  and  persistent  aid  of  my  assistants." 
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ADDENDA. 

The  amended  rales  adopted  by  the  board  of  edacation  in  April,  1881, 
place  the  direction  of  the  special  stadies  of  drawing,  mnsic,  and  pen- 
manship in  charge  of  a  standing  committee  of  five  members. 

By  regulations  of  the  schools  adopted  Angnst  9,  1880,  drawing  is 
placed  in  charge  of  one  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  1 1,900  per  annam, 
one  first  assistant,  at  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and  three  assistants^ 
with  salaries  of  $700  each,  to  be  increased  $50  per  annum  to  $800.  In 
music  there  is  one  superintendent,  with  salary  of  $1,900,  and  six  assist- 
ants, with  salaries  of  $1,600  each.  In  penmanship  there  is  one  saperin- 
tendent,  with  salary  of  $1,900,  and  two  assistants,  with  salaries  of  $1,200 
each.    Of  these  special  studies  the  president  of  the  board  reports : 

The  departments  of  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  stand  preeonnently  high  in 
our  schools.    This  is  due  to  the  excellent  supervision  in  these  branches. 

The  following  report  made  to  City  Superintendent  Peaslee  by  Profes- 
sor Henry  H.  Fick,  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  which  is  included  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  tbe  year 
ending  August  31, 1883,  shows  the  condition  of  this  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  at  the  date  of  the  latest  published  report. 

Professor  Fick  says : 

Regarding  tbe  results  secured  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  have  been  before  the  forum  of  public  opinion  at  the  annual  indus- 
trial expositions,  and  have  stood  well  the  test  of  criticism.  I  believe  that,  in  the  face 
of  many  adverse  circumstances^  drawing  in  our  schools  has  done  remarkably  well. 
That  the  power  of  graphic  delineation  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  this  day  of  steam  and 
electricity,  few  men  will  den3'.  The  demands  of  life  do  not  any  longer  refer  to  the 
advisability  and  expediency  of  having  drawing  taught,  but  rather  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Especially  has  this  been  recognized  in  industrial  and  manufacturing  com- 
rauniiies. 

Those  who  still  care  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  essential  and  non-essential 
branches,  and  range  drawing  with  the  latter,  should  heed  the  words  of  a  prominent 
educator  who  stated:  ''There  are  now  four  fundamental  studies  required  to  fit  chil- 
dren for  practical  life,  namely :  (1)  Reading,  because  it  is  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  (2)  writing,  because  it  is  the  means  of  expressing  knowledge;  (3)  arith- 
metic, because  it  is  the  means  of  computing  knowledge  and  values ;  (4)  drawing, 
because  it  is  the  language  of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  complex." 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  noted  of  modern  engineers,  James  Nasmyth,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  hammer,  pleads  earnestly  for  the  development  of  skill  in  delinea- 
tion, and  advocates  the  frequent  taking  of  graphic  memoranda.  He  writes  in  his 
autobiography :  **  This  [drawing]  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  a  man  who 
has  to  do  with  practical  subjects  can  possess.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  can  convey 
ideas  which  quires  of  writing  would  fail  to  impart."  Drawing  has  frequently  been 
called  the  sixth  sense  of  the  workman.  Without  it  he  works  automatically,  with  it 
intelligently. 

It  is  deplorable  that,  nothwithstanding  its  almost  universal  application,  drawing 
should  still  be  classed  by  school  authorities  as  a  special  study.  Drawing  possesses  the 
same  elements  of  general  u'seftilness  which  characterize  the  three  R's.  A  mistaken 
notion  in  reference  to  the  scope  of  public  school  work  frequently  is  the  cause  of  unjust 
attacks.  Casual  observers  demand  technical  or  artistic  work  of  a  high  order  as  the 
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outcome  of  elementary  drawing  instraction,  and  are  prone  to  render  an  advene  ver- 
•diet  when  they  are  ahown  mere  introdnctory  or  mdimentiuy  work.  No  one  expects 
''lightning  calculators''  as  the  result  of  instruction  in  primary  arithmetic,  or  belieTes 
that  the  elementary  language  lessons  will  give  us  Juvenile  authors  and  poets.  None 
of  the  public  school  studies  can  do  more  than  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  later  yean 
inay  erect  a  noble  edifice. 

Fully  as  ridiculous  as  the  above  mentioned  charge  is  the  complaint  which  credits 
the  drawing  lessons  with  being  the  cause  of  weak  eyes,  nervousness,  headaches,  and 
innumerable  other  bodily  ills.  '  Will  any  one  conscientiously  say  that  from  forty  to 
ninety  minutes  per  week  spent  in  drawing  may  be  followed  by  such  dire  consequences t 
If  so,  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  remaining  twenty-two  or  twenty-thxee  hoars'  in- 
atmotion  per  week,  of  which  certainly  one-half  necessitates  steady  employment  of  head 
and  eyes  f  Pupils  excused  from  drawing  upon  the  plea  of  near-sightedness  or  nervons- 
AesB  invariably  deyote  the  minutes  thus  gained  to  ciphering  or  reading. 

A  very  noticeable  increase  of  students  in  drawing  can  be  reported  from  the  high 
«ehoolB  when  the  study  is  optional.  Were  it  not  for  the  scanty  allowance  of  time  and 
the  meagre  facUitieB  offered  for  individual  work,  the  fruition  in  the  highest  grades 
would  convince  every  sceptic  that  in  drawing  the  seed  is  well  and  carefrilly  sown. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  my  associate  teachers  for  the  zeal  which  has  marked 
their  efforts,  and  also  all  the  principals  and  teachers  for  the  unvarying  diligence  and 
liearty  co5peration  they  have  displayed  in  the  past,  thereby  rendering  success  possi- 
•ble.  To  yon,  also,  I  extend  my  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  work 
4bnd  the  workers. 

As  the  jadgment  of  impartial  observers,  that  part  of  the  repoit  of  the 
French  commissioa*  relating  to  drawing  in  the  pabiic  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  of  interest: 

Drawing,  very  much  in  honor  in  the  schools,  is  taught  according  to  the  Forbriger 
method,  and  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  it  shows  really  remarkable  results.  One 
of  the  most  obvious,  though  not  the  best,  of  these  results  is  very  manifest  in  the  lower 
grades,  where  the  exercises  in  drawing  are  a  great  aid  to  the  pupils  in  penmanship, 
the  correction  and  quality  of  which  are  regarded  as  important  and  indispensable  con- 
siderations. In  all  the  grades  blackboards  are  seen  covered  with  pretty  designs 
made  by  the  lady  teachers  for  the  needs  of  their  teaching,  and  copied  with  very  great 
skill  and  ease  by  the  pupils,  who  take  great  delight  in  this  exercise,  which  is  not  at 
all  compulsory.  The  fact  that  drawing  is  made  a  common  study  creates  everywhere 
sources  of  production. 

PUBUC  HIGBT  SCaOOLB  OF  OUICDnrATL 

The  city  canies  on  night  schools :  ten  district  night  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  2,248  male  and  388  female  pupils,  and  one  night  high 
school,  with  641  male  and  80  female  pnpils  enrolled.  Serenty-two 
teachers  are  employed  in  all  the  night  schools,  of  whom  45  male  and 
12  female  teachers  are  in  the  district  schools  and  10  male  and  5  female 
teachers  are  in  the  night  high  schooL 

Requisites  for  admission  to  the  night  high  school  are  the  same  as  for 
admission  to  intermediate  day  schools.    Studies  taught  in  the  night 

'*The  Government  of  France  appointed  Mile.  Marie  Loizillon,  inspectrice  g6i^rale 
"des  4ooles  matemeUes,  and  Mile.  Couturier,  of  Havre,  a  commission  to  exaoiine  the 
various  questions  connected  with  teaching  in  the  United  States.  They  visited  this 
•country  during  the  autumn  of  1882.  The  official  report  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction of  France  was  written  by  MUe.  LoiziUon. 
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high  school  are  arithmetic,  grammar,  penmanship,  drawing,  physics, 
elocntion,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  German. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  this  city  the  public  school  authorities  com- 
mendably  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those  unable  to  attend 
day  schools.  In  most  other  cities  all  provision  for  such  education  is 
unaccountably  neglected  by  the  authorities. 

In  a  country  whose  form  of  government  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
every  voter  has  been  taught,  at  least,  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
laws,  it  18  anomalous  that  the  school  training  of  large  numbers  should 
be  wholly  left  to  the  care  of  private  benevolence. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  night  classes  of  such  typical  institutions  as 
are  Cooper  Union,  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Maryland  Institute, 
individual  benevolence  and  private  enterprise  have  nobly  endeavored 
to  supply  this  omission  by  the  public  authorities;  but,  at  this  late  day, 
there  should  be  no  occasion  in  these  United  States  to  demonstrate  that 
private  effort  is,  of  necessity,  inadequate  to  public  nee<ls;  and  that 
therefore  it  should  be  only  left  to  individuals  to  provide  higher  and  spe- 
cial technical  training  for  such  as  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it;  not  to 
furnish  that  free  public  elementary  instruction  which  the  State  is  log- 
ically bound  to  provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  list  of  studies  in  this  public  night  high  school  is  given  for  com- 
parison with  the  courses  in  the  privately  endowed  schools  just  men- 
tioned.   Of  the  study  of  drawing,  Sui>erintendent  Peaslee  reports : 

The  claaaeg  in  drawing  of  the  night  high  school,  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Fiok  and 
Haoaer,  were  attended  even  hotter  than  nsual.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  the 
students  of  these  classes  devote  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  diligence  and  en- 
deavor which  shows  that  they  fnlly  nnderstand  and  correctly  estimate  the  value  of 
skiU  in  drawing. 

In  this  eoantry,  where  industry  stands  at  the  fonntainhead  of  almost  all  prosperity, 
graphic  representation  has  risen  in  popular  estimation  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Act- 
ing upon  a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  needed  hy  the  workman,  there  has  heen  less  of 
the  fine  artistic  drawing  executed  than  in  former  years,  but  more  of  what  is  consid- 
ered practical  work  has  been  done.  Much  more  might  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion if  the  school  was  properly  supplied  with  models  and  appliances. 

Committee  in  charge  of  special  studies  for  the  years  1883-'84 :  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Babbitt,  John  F.  McCarthy,  George  Ereh,  Frank  Battermann, 
Thomas  Knight 

Teachers  of  drawmg:  Henry  H.  Fick,  superintendent;  Christina  I. 
Sollivan,  first  assistant;  Augusta  Tozzer,  Matilda  Toepfirt,  John  Hau- 
ser,  jr. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

The  following  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
D.  B.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31, 1880.* 

Curiously,  there  is  no  mention  of  drawing  in  Superintendent  Eickoff's 

*  Forty-fonrth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  340. 
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report,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  volume  except  in  the  weekly  time  table  ot 
studies,  in  which  the  time  given  to  drawing  in  the  several  years  varies 
from  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  two  hours  each  week;  the  list  of  sala- 
ries paid  teachers,  which  includes  one  drawing  teacher,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,850;  and  in  the  list  of  text  books,  as  follows :  "Drawing.— 
No  text  books  in  use ;  all  drawnig  done  from  objects  directly." 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  and  Boocessfally  taught  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  schooU  and  to  all  the  pupils  from  the  year  1872  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Frank 
Abom  was  engaged  in  that  year  to  take  direction  of  the  work  and  to  give  the  needed 
instruction  to  the  teachers.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Technical  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  he  gave  the  subject  a  practical  turn  from  the  beginning,  and  though  many 
obstacles  have  had  to  be  met,  his  success  has  been  gratifying. 

In  the  report  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Mr.  Aborn's  system  received  special 
mention,  and  a  diploma  and  medal  were  awarded  to  the  eity  for  its  excellence.  That 
it  should  have  secured  such  honorable  distinction  is  a  little  remarkable  if  we  consider 
that  at  that  time  we  had  hardly  a  single  teacher  who  had  ever  before  been  called 
upon  to  teach  drawing,  and  that  the  method  itself  had  not  yet  been  developed  and 
applied  in  the  higher  grades.  • 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  following  historical  summary,  kindly  furnished  at  the  time  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodnough,  city  superintendent  of  drawing,  comprises  the  period 
from  the  first  systematic  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  to  the  close  of  the  year  1879 : 

HISTORY    OF    THE  PROGRB6S   OF   DRAWING  IN   THE  PUBUC   SCHOOLS  OF   COLUHBUS, 

OHIO. 

Previous  to  the  fall  of  1673  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  drawing  in  the  Colambus 
public  schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  R.  W.  Stevenson ,  reporting  that  the 
results  were  ''good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  accordance  with  the  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  teachers.''  About  November,  1873,  Walter  Smith's  system  of  industrial  draw- 
ing was  adopted,  and,  unable  to  procure  a  competent  person^  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  at  once,  arrangements  were  made  with  Prof.  William  Briggs,  of  Boston,  to 
spend  a  month  in  Columbus  to  give  the  teachers  elementary  instruction  and  inaugurate 
the  movement. 

Feeling  that  success  depended  on  the  permanent  engagement  of  some  penon  fully 
competent  to  manage  the  department  of  Drawing,  correspondence  waa  held  with 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art  education  in  Massachusetts,  who  recom- 
mended Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  then  profesBor  of  drawing  in  the  State  normal 
school  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  who  had  achieved  considerable  siKcess  in  that  position. 
He  was  a  gradnate  of  the  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  normal  school,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Massachussetts  Normal  Art  School,  in  Boston. 

Professor  Goodnough  was  elected  superintendent  of  drawing  of  the  Columbus 
schools  in  Augubt,  1874,  commence<l  his  labors  in  September,  and  has  held  the  poaitiou 
from  that  date. 

The  plan  adopted  was  the  same  that  was  in  progress  in  other  cities  where  the  best 
work  is  done.  The  regular  teachers  in  ihe  primary  and  grammar  grades  were  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  subject  in  their  schools,  under  the  supervision  and  instmotioD  of 
the  superlotendent  of  drawing.  Accordingly  they  were  at  once  organized  in  ctames 
of  about  thirty  each,  which  met  for  instruction  on  Saturdays,  each  class  coming  once 
a  fortnight  for  about  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  instruction  has  continued  since 
then,  the  msetiiigs  being  held  monthly  since  the  second  year. 
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IiMtnictioD  waa  given  at  first  in  what  they  would  have  to  present  directly  to  their 
claasee,  and  gradually  embraced  all  the  sabjeots  they  would  be  required  to  teach,  as  free- 
hand drawing  firom  copy,  enlarging  and  reducing,  dictation,  memory;  and  blackboard 
drawing,  design,  geometrical,  model,  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  projection  draw- 
ing. 

The  teachers  were  informed  that  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  any  of  the  subjects  they  would  be  excused  from  attendance  while  that  subject 
was  being  taught,  and  that  they  would  be  expected  to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  before  being  finally  excused  from  the  meetings. 

The  city  board  of  examiners  also  required  that  drawing  be  one  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  Columbus  schools. 

Aa  a  result  of  these  measures  the  teachers  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  much  was 
acoomplished  even  in  one  year.    Riper  fruits  are  now  gathered. 

All  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  required  by  the  board  of  education  to  study 
drawing  unless  they  presented  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that  their  eye- 
sight or  physical  condition  was  such  as  to  make  such  study  ii^jurious  to  them. 

About  November  18,  1874,  a  free  evening  drawing  school  for  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  others  was  organized  and  held  in  a  room  in  the  high  schi>ol.  Flat  copies,  geomet- 
ric yodels,  vases,  &c.,  were  purchased.  The  school  met  three  evenings  a  week 
through  the  five  winter  months.  There  were  seventy-five  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  arer- 
age  attendance  of  about  forty.  Twenty-seven  occupations  were  pursued  by  these 
pupils  in  their  daily  avocations. 

The  course  of  study  included  firee-hand  outline  from  copy,  models,  and  casts;  light 
and  shade  drawing  from  models  and  casts;  design,  geometrical,  perspective,  and  pro- 
iection  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  public  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  public 
schools,  including  the  evening  class,  was  held  at  city  hall.  Each  school  was  required 
to  send  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  books,  and  over  1,000  pupils  were  represented. 
The  results  were  most  encouraging  for  a  year's  work  and  were  inspected  by  about 
by  about  3,000  visitors. 

In  September,  1875,  Mrs.  W.  8.  Goodnough  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  high  school,  as  the  classes  were  so  numerous  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
the  superintendent  of  drawing  to  teach  them  and  properly  superintend  the  lower 
grades. 

This  year  a  small  collection  of  plaster  casts  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  advanced 
high  school  pupils  and  for  the  evening  students.  In  the  spring  of  1876  work  wae 
prepared  from  every  school  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  work  was  prepared 
Btrictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prepared  by  the  committee  o'f  the  National 
Teacher's  Association  for  this  purpose.  There  were  seven  volumes  of  drawings,  repre- 
senting all  grades,  and  one  volume,  prepared  by  Professor  Goodnough,  illustrating  the 
course  of  study  from  the  lowest  primary  through  the  high  school.  The  exhibition 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  competent  judges. 

During  the  year  a  Saturday  normal  school  was  organized  for  high  school  students 
and  others  who  desired  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers'  positions  in  the  Columous 
bchools.  Drawing  was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  study.  During  this  year  rapid 
progress  was  made  in  all  grades,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  room  for  study  in  the  high 
Hf^hool  was  keenly  felt,  as  models  had  to  be  carried  about  from  room  to  room. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  school  year,  September,  1876,  Mrs.  Good- 
nough resigned,  on  account  of  poor  health.  Mrs.  N.  Neale  Stewart,  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  the  first  and  second  years'  course  of  the  Massachuestts  Normal  Art  School, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  During  1876-77  rapid  advancement  was  made,  and 
an  exhibition  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  largely  attended. 

The  boarc^  of  education  having  ordered  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  high  school 
building,  a  room  was  selected  to  be  arranged  as  a  drawing  room.  It  was  ready  for 
use  October,  1878. 
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The  room  was  faraiBhed  with  a  uariow  table  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  for  model-drawing;  deeks  with  copy  holders  and  places  for  drawing  boards, 
for  ordinary  work ;  and  a  narrow  table  near  to  and  around  two  sidee  of  the  room^  for 
model  and  cast  drawing.  There  is  a  shelf  about  18  inches  from  the  floor  along  these 
two  sides  of  the  room,  for  models,  and  the  walls  are  sheathed  up  to  a  height  of  7  feet, 
that  plaster  casts  may  be  hung  on  them.  There  are  two  curtains  at  each  window,  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  light,  one  going  up  from  the  bottom  and  the  other  coming 
down  from  the  top.  The  room  is  supplied  with  drawing  boards,  T-s^nskrea,  set  squares, 
drawing-board  racks,  cases  for  books,  copies,  and  drawing  material,  and  a  sliding 
blackboard.  The  latter  consists  of  two  large  boards  hung  with  weights  and  pnUeys  as 
window  sash  are  hung ;  thus  the  board  may  be  raised  or  lowered  for  the  oonTenienee 
of  the  teacher,  or  work  may  be  preserved  by  pushing  the  board  np  out  of  the  way.  Some 
new  copies  were  purchased  about  this  time,  and,  owing  to  the  improved  ftcilities, 
much  better  work  was  done. 

The  evening  drawing  school  was  not  opened  that  winter,  as  there  was  no  gaa  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  the  board  of  education  made  no  provision  for  any  evening  schools. 
In  the  grammar  schools  much  advancement  was  made,  particularly  in  thestudy  of  ob- 
ject or  model  drawing,  this  study  being  put  into  the  lowest  grammar  grade  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  upper  ones,  together  with  the  other  subjects  of  drawing.  Projec- 
tion drawing  was  ftlso  more  fully  attended  to  this  year  in  the  high  and  grammar 
schools.  Pupils  were  taught  to  work  to  scale  and  make  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
simple  geometrical  solids  in  simple  positions.  The  following  objects  were  drawn 
singly :  Cube,  rectangular  prism,  cylinder  cone,  square  pyramid,  triangular  prism, 
etc.  Next  simple  groups  of  these  objects  are  drawn,  as  a  cone  upon  a  cube  or  a  square 
P3rramid  upon  a  square  plinth,  etc. 

It  was  believed  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  should  learn  how  to  draw  to 
scale,  in  plan  and  elevation,  any  simple  object,  making  the  drawing  complete  enough 
to  enable  a  workman  to  construct  the  object  from  the  drawing.  No  exhibition  wss 
hold  at  the  end  of  this  the  fourth  year  of  work.  ^ 

During  the  fifth  year,  or  1878-'79,  much  progress  was  made  in  all  grades,  and  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades  and  teachers  were  stimulated  by  the  organisation  of  the  Colum- 
bus Art  Association  in  October  and  the  opening  of  the  Columbus  Art  School  in  Janu- 
ary. They  began  to  think  that  the  study  they  had  been  plodding  through  for  the 
last  four  years  was  of  some  importance  after  all  if  so  many  people  were  thinking  of 
it.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school,  anxious  to  progress  faster  than 
their  two  lessons  a  week  at  school  would  allow  them  to,  entered  the  art  school  for 
study  out  of  school  hours.  Many  of  the  Hieachers  also  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

An  evening  class  being  organized  at  the  art  school  at  very  low  rates — about  ten  cents 
an  evening-— the  free  evening  drawing  school  previously  carried  on  by  the  board  of  eda- 
cation  was  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Miss  Stewart,  after  three  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  was  obliged  to  resign  and  return  East,  owing  to  the  death 
of  a  relative.  In  August,  1879,  Miss  Ella  Eraser  was  elected  as  her  successor.  Miss 
Fraser  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Columbus  schools  for  about  eight  years, 
and  from  the  time  drawing  was  introduced  in  the  schools  took  every  opportunity  to 
improve  herself  and  prepare  for  a  special  teacher  in  that  department.  Her  marked 
success  since  her  appointment  has  been  gratifying. 

The  study  of  drawing  is  now  fairly  engrafted  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  and 
excellent  results  are  being  obtained  in  all  departments. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  study  flat  copy  drawing  frvm  blackboard,  cards, 
and  books.  They  are  exercised  in  enlarging  and  reducing;  memory,  dictation,  and 
design  are  also  studied ;  and  the  names  of  the  simple  geometrical  forms  are  learned. 

In  the  grammar  schools  pupils  continue  these  subjects  in  more  advanced  stages, 
with  the  addition  of  geometrical  and  projection  drawing  with  instruments,  and  model 
drawing.    They  also  learn  something  of  the  various  styles  of  historical  ornament. 
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In  projection  drawing  thia  year,  which  is  studied  in  the  two  higher  grades,  detail 
drawings  have  been  made  to  scale  for  the  construction  of  a  table  drawer,  table,  desk, 
bench,  etc.  These  were  either  made  by  measurement  of  the  object  itself  or  designed. 
In  model  drawing  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  draw  objects  at  home  and  bring  them 
to  school  for  the  teacher's  criticism.  Among  the  objects  which  have  thus  been  well 
drawn  are  plants,  vases,  fruit,  chairs,  tables,  lamps,  a  kitchen  range,  with  cooking 
utensils,  a  table  set  for  tea,  a  baby's  carriage,  a  scroll  saw,  a  dressing  case  and  toilet 
articles,  etc. 

In  design,  pupils  use  foliage  to  fill  geometric  space,  and  design  for  tile  floors,  oil 
cloths,  or  other  surface  decoration,  china  ware,  book  covers,  ceiling  decoration,  iron 
work,  etc. 

In  the  high  school  pupils  draw  from  large  copies,  in  outline  and  light  and  shade ; 
from  models  and  casts,  in  outline  and  light  and  shade ;  they  also  study  desigo,  pro- 
jection, perspective,  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 

The  time  given  to  the  study  of  drawing  varies  in  the  different  grades,  and  is  not 
quite  what  is  desired  in  the  higher  grammar  schools.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  various 
grades :  First  year,  daily  lessonsof  twenty  minutes ;  second  year,daily  lessons  of  twenty 
minutes ;  third  year,  daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes ;  fourth  year,  daily  lessons  of 
twenty-five  minutes ;  fifth  year,  daily  lessonsof  twenty-five  minutes;  sixth  year,  three 
lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes  each ;  seventh  year,  two  lessons  a  week  of  thirty-five 
minutes  each ;  eighth  year,  three  lessons  a  week  of  twenty-five  minutes  each ;  high 
echool,  two  lessons  a  week  of  forty  minutes  each. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Columbus  public  schools,  Professor  Qoodnough  has, 
since  1%77,  held  an  annual  sununer  normal  art  school  during  the  mouth  of  July,  that 
teachers  through  the  State  and  in  adjacent  States  could  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  or  superintend  the  subject  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  Special 
clasBOB  in  water  color,  oil  painting,  wood  carving,  and  modelling  in  clay  are  also  pro- 
vided for.  Teachers  from  eight  Slates  have  attended  these  summer  seasions  —  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginis,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  The 
coorse  is  specially  arranged  to  prepare  teachers  of  drawing  and  embraces  all  the  sub- 
jects that  are  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

ADDENDA. 

The  followiDg  account,  continuing  the  history  to  the  summer  of  1883, 
is  abstracted  from  the  annual  reports  made  by  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  included  in  the  published  reports  of  the  board. 

The  report  of  the  board  for  1873-74  contained  "  a  synopsis  of  a 
twelve  years'  course  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  as  arranged  by 
Professor  Goodnough,  the  superintendent  of  drawing.  The  report  for 
1874-75  contained,  in  addition,  a  synopsis  of  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  taught  in  "The  Free  Evening  Art  School."  These 
courses  followed  substantially  those  arranged  for  the  Massachusetts 
schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

In  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1881,  Superintend 
ent  Ooodnongh  notes  continued  improvement  in  drawing. 

The  following  paragraphs,  showing  the  dependence  of  a  school  on  the 
teacher,  Ihe  fact  that  the  best  teachers  of  other  studies  are  also  best  in 
drawing,  and,  further,  how  with  each  ensuing  year  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  study  in  the  public  schools  the  teaching  steadily  improves 
as  the  new  teachers  come  to  it  with  the  advantage  of  their  previous  train 
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ing:  in  the  study  as  pupils,  are  quoted  as  of  interest  wherever  the  pro> 
priety  of  the  introduction  of  this  study  in  the  schools  is  under  discussion : 

BXTBACT8  mOM  BIPOBT  OF  SUPBRUmNDIMT  OF  DHAWDrO. 

To  R.  W.  Stevenson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Jnatmetion  : 

I  take  pleasure  iu  reporting  considerable  advance  during  the  last  year  in  the  study  of 
drawing.  Better  results  have  been  obtained  than  ever  before,  and  I  venture  to  sav 
more  hard  work  has  been  done  by  teachers  to  accomplish  ft.  We  have  arrived  at  an 
important  stage  in  our  work,  at  a  point  where  all  the  schools  are  doing  fair,  perhaps 
more  than  fair,  work,  and  several  in  each  grade  are  doing  excellent  work.    •    •    * 

In  the  schools  where  excellent  work  is  done  it  is  not  by  a  few  talented  pupils,  but 
by  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  often  by  one  which  has  done  fair  or  even  poor  work  the 
preceding  year,  and  may  the  next  if  it  does  not  &U  into  good  hands.  This  shows 
that  our  course  in  drawing  is  oareftilly  and  logically  arranged,  and  that  the  beat 
results  in  any  whole  class  depend  more  on  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  than  on  the 
genius  or  talent  of  individual  pupils. 

It  is  also  a  fact  worth  knowing  that  the  toaohers  who  obtain  the  best  results  in 
drawing  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton,  the  best  teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  partic- 
ularly is  it  true  that  they  have  the  best  controUed  schools.  I  have  yet  to  see  good 
drawing  in  a  school  poorly  or  loosely  disciplined.  Given  a  good,  strong,  hard  working 
teacher  and  a  well  disciplined  school,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  doing  good 
work  will  be  as  great,  and  often  greater,  than  in  any  other  study  taken.  Of  course 
this  supposes  the  necessary  preparation  which  such  a  teacher  is  always  sure  to  make. 

This  leads  to  the  point  that  our  new  teachers,  at  least  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  our  schools,  are  better  prepared  each  year.  During  this  next  year  partic- 
ularly there  will  be  a  great  advance.  Those  now  in  the  normal  school,  who  will  \m 
applicants  next  year,  have  studied  drawing  eight  years,  and  the  advancement  in  the 
high  school  last  year  was  such  that  they  are  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  the  preceding 
class. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  giving  more  time  to  this 
study  in  the  normal  school,  because  the  success  of  the  study  in  tbe 
schools  is  materially  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  give 
the  needed  instructiou,  and  after  the  study  has  been  introduced  for  a 
few  years,  so  that  pupils  have  been  drilled  for  six  or  eight  years  in  a 
progressive  series,  it  is  clear  that  the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct  them 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  study  have  need  of  much  more  thorough 
preparation  than  was  needed  in  the  elementary  stages. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  this  report  show  the  bearing  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  study  upon  general  education,  and  also  how  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  mechanic  arts  is 
made  in  the  later  years  of  the  course : 

Considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  study  of  historical  oina- 
ment.  Commencing  with  the  lowest  grammar  grade,  five  pages  in  each  book  are  de- 
voted to  historical  forms,  with  which  the  pupils  are  made  familiar.  In  the  D  gram- 
mar ancient  Egyptian  forms  are  presented ;  in  the  C  grammar,  ancient  Greek  aud 
Roman ;  in  the  B  grammar,  Byzantine  and  Gothic ;  and  in  the  A  grammar,  Saracenic 
or  Arabian. 

While  these  historical  forms  are  being  drawn  in  the  books,  the  teachers  give  talks 
to  their  classes,  telling  them  where  and  how  they  were  used  by  these  people,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  style,  when  it  prevailed,  and  other  matters  of  interest  t«  the  papik 
Often  compositions  are  written  on  these  matters,  and  at  the  public  examination  in 
March  ^he  blackboards  are  covered  with  drawings  which  are  largely  historical. 
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Many  intereflting  exercises  were  condacted  at  the  last  public  examination  on  this 
subject,  and  thus  our  pupils  are  led  to  think  in  a  direction  in  which  no  other  grammar 
school  study  would  have  taken  them  and  to  get  a  little  insight  into  ancient  and  med- 
iffiTal  history. 

Before  leaving  the  grammar  schools  pupils  get  a  considerable  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing. They  know  all  of  the  geometrical  terms ;  can  draw  readily  quite  difficult  ex- 
amples from  copy ;  can  draw  almost  any  design  or  form  the  teacher  is  able  to  dictate, 
that  is,  drawing  from  verbal  description  alone  and  without  copy ;  they  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  principles  of  decorative  design,  of  conventionalism  in  design,  and  can 
origioate  clever  productions ;  they  have  learned  the  leading  principles  of  perspective 
and  can  draw  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  common  things  from  the  object,  either 
singly  or  in  simple  gronps ;  they  have  learned  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  leading 
ancient  and  mediieval  styles  of  ornament,  and  on  seeing  a  form  can  recognize  it  as  be- 
longing to  this  or  that  style;  they  also  learn  the  use  of  iostruments,  rale,  scale,  and 
compass,  and  have  drawn  mechanically  about  fifty  of  the  principal  problems  in  con- 
structive geometry,  such  as  the  mechanic  makes  almost  daily  use  of  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  higher  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  high  school,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  there  is  a  r^um^  and  more  complete 
study  of  historical  ornament.  Design  and  model  drawing  are  studied  more  thor- 
ooghly,  and  projection  drawing,  or  drawing  to  scale  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  me- 
chanical perspective  are  taken. 

In  the  higher  classes  working  scale  drawings  are  made  of  furniture,  &,c, ;  designs 
are  made  for  particular  things  and  finished  in  pencil,  ink,  or  color;  pupils  draw  dif- 
ficult groups  of  models  and  from  the  plaster  cast  of  ornament,  and  parts  of  the  figure . 
in  outline,  or  shaded  with  ertump,  crayon  point,  or  color ;  some  individual  pupils  make 
water-color  paintings  from  copy,  or  draw  architectural  or  machine  details. 

A  special  elective  class  in  architectural  drawing  has  been  recently  organized,  the 
coarse  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  high  school  course  of  study.  Pupils  in  this 
class,  it  will  be  seen,  will  be  prepared  to  step  into  almost  any  architect's  office  and  be 
of  value  at  once,  or  they  can  make  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  in  many  another 
vocation.    A  special  class  in  machine  drawing  is  contemplated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  we  have  iu  each  grade  an  average  time  of  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  each  week. 
Bespectfully, 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 
Suptrintendeni  of  Dravnng. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Augast  31,  1882,  Superintendent 
.Stevenson  thus  introduces  the  report  on  drawing : 

Below  will  be  found  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Goodnongb,  the  superintendent  of 
drawing.  This  subject  has  been  well  taught,  and  the  results  which  have  been  gained 
are  in  some  respects  remarkable.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  as  large  a  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  become  proficient  in  this  branch  as  in  arithmetic  or 
grammar.  The  ability  to  draw  is  as  universal  as  it  is  for  any  other  subject.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  only  those  can  make  any  considerable  progress 
who  are  specially  endowed. 

He  also  records  the  award  by  the  judges  of  the  Ohio  State  fair  of 
a  silver  medal  to  the  Columbus  public  schools  for  general  display  of 
drawing,  and  a  diploma  to  the  high  school  for  display  of  original  de- 
signs,  and  money  awards  to  fifteen  different  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
for  "excellence  of  drawings''  shown  by  them;  also  a  diploma  to  Mr. 
Carl  Becker,  principal,  and  Miss  Augusta  Becker,  teacher,  of  the  Third 
Street  German  English  School,  for  ''best  set  of  drawing  books  from 
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ODe  class."    He  states  that  each  year  fewer  excuses  from  the  stadjr  are 
asked  for,  except  in  cases  of  pupils  having  defective  sight 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Ooodnoagh's  report  in  fall,  as  it  con- 
talDs  some  original  features : 

Deab  Sir  :  I  aabimt  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  my  department 
during  the  past  year.  The  results  accomplished  were  superior  to  those  of  preTiooa 
years.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  visited  our  schools  iu  June,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  stated  that  there  was  no  city  in  the  West,  and  but  two  or  three  in  the 
country,  that  could  show  as  good  work,  none  better.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  cor 
study  of  historical  ornament  in  connection  with  the  drawing  and  its  illustration  on  the 
blackboards.    In  this  subject  he  declared  we  stood  alone. 

At  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  in  Jnly,  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  drawing  from  about  a  dozen  cities  of  the  country,  in  which  the  Colnmbos  schools 
were  invited  to  participate.  Among  all  the  cities  represented,  Columbus  had  but  one 
competitor  in  excellence,  and  that  was  Worcester,  Mass. 

Last  year  special  attention  on  my  part  was  given  to  the  subject  of  historical  orna- 
ment. Photographs  of  several  hundred  different  pieces  of  ornament  in  the  various 
styles  were  made  and  placed  so  teachers  could  obtain  them  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion. At  the  public  examination  in  April,  when  it  is  the  custom  for  the  teachers  to 
have  the  blackboards  decorated  by  pupils,  subjects  were  chosen  from  this  source,  as 
being  an  easy  way  of  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  subject.  At  this  time 
also  many  original  compositions  by  the  pupils  on  the  styles  of  ornament  wev«  pre- 
•  pared  and  read. 

A  new  plan  to  aid  in  the  subject  of  design  was  devised  last  year,  and  is  just  being 
put  into  practice.  It  is  as  follows :  A  large  blank  book  has  been  made  for  each  build- 
ing, its  leaves  being  composed  of  leather  board  and  so  arranged  that  any  or  all  may 
be  taken  out  and  distributed  among  pupils.  Principles  and  roles  of  design  have  been 
printed  and  pasted  in  each  book.  One  hundred  photographs,  showing  more  than  four 
hundred  dififerent  designs,  selected  from  many  valuable  works,  have  also  been  made  and 
pasted  in  each  book.  This  has  been  an  immense  undertaking,  having  consumed  nearly 
every  moment  of  spare  time  outside  of  school  hours  for  about  four  months.  Over 
twenty-two  hundred  photographic  prints  have  been  made  fh>m  one  hondred  nega- 
tives. These  designs  will  be  used  by  teachers  to  give  pupils  suggestions  when  design- 
ing, and  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Also  whenever  any  pupil  makes  an 
original  design  which  is  exceptionally  good  it  will  be  photographed,  with  his  name, 
Ago*  grade,  and  school  upon  it,  and  enough  copies  made  to  put  one  in  the  book  in  each 
building.  This  will  give  all  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  best  work  done,  and 
be  an  incentive  to  all. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  ^i  ear  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  class  in  archi- 
tectural drawing  at  the  high  school  for  pupils  of  the  Junior  class  who  wished  to  take 
the  study.  The  course  of  study  for  this  class  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  high  school  in  this  volume.  The  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  work, 
which  was  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  course  laid  out  is  intended  for  two 
years.  One  of  the  boys  was  offered  a  position  iu  an  architect's  office  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  where  he  was  a  valuable  assistant,  being  better  paid  than  apprentices  in 
such  offices  often  are  after  two  or  three  years'  work. 

It  is  the  aim  in  the  study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  not  only  to  train  the  eye,  the 
hand,  and  the  intellect,  but  to  impart  much  valuable  knowledge  and  make  the  study 
as  practical  as  possible,  leading  the  pupils  to  think  fi^quently  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions. 

Kespectfally  submitted. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 


W.   SrEVENSON, 

Superintendent  of  SdhooU. 


Superintendent  of  Drawing. 
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In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Angast  31, 1883,  City  Superintend- 
ent Stevenson  treats  at  length  many  phases  of  the  relation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  future  citizen. 

A  few  paragraphs  showing  how  home  indu|(trial  education  benefits 
the  child  are  quoted^  as  relating,  if  not  directly  to  drawing,  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  industrial  training. 

He  has  been  treating  of  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  child  for 
future  citizenship  should  be  kept  in  view  during  all  the  training  of  the 
public  schools,  and  then  has  remarked  upon  the  difference  of  self-control 
shown  by  children  subject  to  different  home  influences.  On  this  point 
he  says : 

It  may  seem  ertrango,  bat  it  is  true,  that  the  children  most  difSoult  to  oontrol  come 
from  well-to-do  and  wealthy  families.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  yicious,  disie- 
spectfnly  and  impolite,  bat  are  indolent  and  averse  to  doing  anything  contrary  to 
their  own  sweet  wills.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  They  come  to  school  withont 
knowing  what  it  is  to  do  anything  that  requires  any  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  At  home 
no  regnlar  duties  have-  ever  been  assigned  them ;  servants  wait  upon  them  at  their 
bidding ;  what  they  do,  they  do  because  they  wish  to,  and  not  becaase  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  another.  They  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of  doing  things  which  are  disa- 
greeable to  them  when  they  cannot  see  in  it  immediate  pleasore  to  themselves.  They 
have  formed  no  habits  of  attention  nor  application.  They  have  been  so  used  to  have 
others  do  for  them,  the  teacher  seems  unreasonable  and  ui^ast  to  require  them  to  do 
any  work  which  is  not  perfectly  agreeable. 

He  has  spoken  of  this  lesson  of  self-control  and  of  the  power  of  self- 
application  as  the  fundamental  requisites  of  the  future  scholar.  Of  chil- 
dren he  says : 

When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  they  should  possess  the  power  of  ap- 
plication and  attention,  and  have  formed  a  habit  of  regular  and  systematic  work, 
and  have  self-control  enough  to  force  themselves  to  the  performance  of  anpleasant 
duties.  Those  parents  who  are  wealthy  and  well-to-do  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
their  children  superior  training  and  advantages,  but  if  their  wealth  is  used  to  give 
them  exemption  from  hard  and  healthful  work,  whereby  habits  of  application,  in- 
dustry, and  self-sacrifice  are  formed,  wealth  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  children  to  be  compelled  to  work  nnder  the  lash  of  bitter  necessity, 
for  it  would  improve  their  prospects  for  honor  and  usefulness. 

Children  who  come  to  our  schools  from  the  country  are  generally  behind  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city  in  the  branches  of  study,  bat  in  advance  in  mental  development,  ' 
which  is  of  much  more  value. 

In  the  country,  especially  in  farm  life,  the  children  are  early  required  to  do  regularly 
some  kind  of  work ;  this  cultivates  a  habit  of  attention  and  application,  which  is 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  child  when  put  in  school.  The  Kindergarten 
in  oar  cities  givett  in  a  measure  ihe  sametraining  in  effect,  and  is  that  kind  of  prepa- 
ration all  children  need,  snpplemeuted  by  home  training  in  the  cultivation  of  the  will. 

As  a  rule,  children  of  German  parentage  have  better  home  trainiog  in  power  of  at- 
tention, self-control,  and  application  than  children  of  American  parents.  They  are 
forced  to  assist  at  an  early  age  in  the  household  affairs — to  do  something  that  they 
would  not  do  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing.  ''I  don't  want  to  do  that"  is  an  all 
sufficient  reason  for  many  American  parents  to  excuse  a  child  from  a  home  duty.  Such 
training  between  the  years  of  three  and  six  greatly  retards  his  progress  during  the 
first  years  of  his  school  life.  Close  application  is  not  agreeable  to  most  children.  It 
is  a  ver^  natural  thing  for  a  chUd  not  to  exert  either  mind  or  body  if  his  teacher  will 
do  the  work  for  him;  but  what  good  does  the  child  receive T    The  development  of 
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mental  power  requires  self- activity.  There  is  nothing  traer  in  education  nor  more 
worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  than  this:  The  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  more  valuable  than  knowledge  itself. 

The  work  bench  is  a  better  educator  than  the  billiard  table ;  a  hammer  and  nails, 
than  a  pack  of  cards ;  the  com  field  than  the  base  ball  grounds;  the  fields  and  woods 
than  the  crowded  street. 

So  far  as  industrial  education  is  impracticable  in  our  system  of  education,  it  is  prac- 
ticable in  home  training.  The  children  may  at  least  be  taught  the  care  and  use  of 
such  tools  and  utensils  as  are  found  in  every  well  furnished  homo. 

If  the  children  who  live  in  theciiies,  with  the  school  privileges  they  now  have,  had 
the  additional  training  in  the  industries  which  the  country  children  receive,  the  boast 
that  three- fourths  of  our  great  men  come  from  the  farms  and  workshops  would  be  as 
empty  as  a  dream.  Children  should  be  allowed  time  for  amusements,  but  in  cities 
and  towns  play  is  the  rule,  and  work  ^hich  requires  attention  and  application  i&  the 
exception. 

If  public  schools  do  not  produce  the  results  they  should,  and  in  my  judgment  they 
do  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  take  the  children  as  they  find  them,  and  one 
reason  of  failure  lien  in  the  want  of  that  home  training,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
social  fabric  which  looks  upon  all  work  as  drudgery  and  unworthy  a  well  bred  child. 

Subsequently  he  treats  at  length  the  topic  of  *^  instruction/'  including 
that  of  industrial  training.  This  portion  of  his  report  will  be  found  else- 
where, under  the  head  of  "  statements  by  educational  officials.''  Of 
drawing  he  says : 

That  branch  of  study  which  will  be  used  most  in  the  industries  of  life  is  drawing. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  in  all  the  departments  of  our  schools 
has  been  highly  commended  at  home  and  abroad.  The  results  have  been  achieved  by 
the  careful  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent  of  draw- 
ing, who  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  success  in  his  department.  The 
teachers,  too,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  art  beyond  that  necessary  for  their  schools.  There  will  be  de- 
rived by  the  pupils,  from  the  art  education  they  reoeive  in  the  public  schools,  that 
manual  skill  and  training  of  the  eye  which  will  be  of  no  small  practical  value. 

Mr.  Ooodnongh's  report  is  given  in  fall,  as  his  statement  of  methods 
will  interest  all  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  this 
study  in  the  schools: 

R.  W.  Stevenson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  SekooU : 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  during  the  past  year: 
There  has  been  a  gradual  advance  since  the  last  annual  report.  At  the  monthly 
teachers*  meetings  especial  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  original  design 
which  resulted  in  better  and  more  correct  work  by  the  pupils.  Each  teacher  was 
expected  to  make  a  design  of  the  same  sort  that  she  would  finally  expect  her  pupils  to 
do.  These  were  brought  to  the  meetings  for  insx»ection.  In  the  primary  teachers' 
meetings  all  passed  to  the  blackboard  and  reproduced  their  designs  there,  so  that  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  individual  designs  and  make  sketches  to  show  their 
own  schools.  In  this  subject  it  is  quite  necessary  that  teachers  be  able  to  show  their 
pupils  a  variety  of  different  arrangements  from  which  to  get  ideas,  just  as  in  writing 
on  a  given  subject  one  has  first  to  gather  infonnation.  The  means  for  teaching  ob- 
ject drawing  more  thoroughly  were  supplied  by  placing  in  each  building  a  number  of 
wooden  vases  in  addition  to  the  geometrical  solids.  At  the  teachers'  meetings  this 
year  that  subject  will  occupy  nearly  the  entire  time.  The  blackboard  drawing  last 
year  arranged  for  the  j>ublic  examination  was  exceptionally  good.  In  grammar 
grades  this  consisted  almost  entirely  of  historical  forms  in  the  different  styles. 
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The  work  was  so  excellent  that  it  seemed  at  though  some  means  onghfc  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  it.  Accordingly,  I  spent  nearly  all  of  the  spring  Tacation  and  Saturdays 
during  April  in  photographing  the  most  noteworthy.  The  work  was  so  exteosive 
that  it  occupied  evenings  and  all  spare  daylight  outside  of  school  hours  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  These  photographs  are  now  in  frames  in  the  hpard  of  education  room,  and 
were,  with  other  work  from  our  schools,  exhibited  the  past  summer  at  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Lake  Chautauqua  and  at  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at 
Saratoga,  where  they  received  marked  attention. 

In  the  high  school  there  was  a  great  advance  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  work.  The  subject  of  light  and  shade  has  until  recently  been  taught 
almost  iodividually,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  light  for  large  classes. 
Last  year,  however,  most  successful  worii  was  accomplished  by  means  of  class  work. 
Miss  Fraser  executed  large  charts— large  enough  for  the  whole  class  to  see — and  all 
worked  as  a  class  from  the  same  subject  for  their  first  few  drawings,  including  a  prac- 
tice sheet.  Finally,  after  principles  were  mastered,  and  the  handling  of  the  medium 
learned,  each  worked  individually  from  a  selected  example. 

There  was  another  marked  advance  in  the  high  school  in  the  work  in  design.  Some 
very  fine  designs  were  made  in  monochrome  and  also  in  colors.  Those  in  monochrome 
were  in  sepia  or  neutral  tint,  and  were  for  borders  or  center  pieces,  from  the  rose, 
thistle,  or  dandelion  used  as  subjects.  Those  in  colors  were  for  various  subjects,  as 
pottery,  book  covers,  fire  places,  ceilings,  wall  paper,  &c.  The  quality  of  the  work 
in  the  special  class  in  architectural  drawing  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
every  drawing  made  was  marked,  and  the  average  of  the  class  for  the  year  was  90  per 
cent. 

The  schools  of  Colambus  were  again  Invited  to  exhibit  the  subject  of  drawing  at 
the  National  Teachers'  Association.  The  followiug  schools  and  cities  were  repre- 
sented at  that  exhibition :  Public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Boston  evening  drawing  schools,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  New  York  Work- 
ingmen's  School,  Philadelphia  Industral  Art  Museum  School,  Saint  Louis  Mannal 
Training  School.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Colambus  schools  were  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  city,  and  in  many  instances  were  not  equalled. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent  of  Drawing, 

With  this  latest  published  report  of  the  superintendent  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  Columbus  closes. 

The  experiences  as  related  can  hardly  fail  of  value  to  others  under- 
taking a  similar  experiment. 

DBAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  experiment  in  Massachusetts  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  trustees  of  Washington, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  results  in  Boston  indicated  that  the  movement 
gave  good  promise  of  success,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  give  to  the 
public  school  children  of  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  similar  opportu- 
nities. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  year  1872-^73  *  thus  records  this  first 
step: 

Another  year's  work  has  been  done.  •  *  *  The  committee  feel  that  they  can 
conscientiously  congratulate  the  board  that  the  improTements  have  been  great;  that 
advanced  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  and  by  sys- 
tematizing the  important  studies  of  drawing  and  mnaio. 

'Twenty- sixth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of. 
W-hington,  18rSM73.  ^,g„.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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After  remarking  that  the  topics,  inclading  drawing,  ^^have  been  bo 
exhaustively  treated  in  the  able  report  of  the  superintendent"  that  they 
need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  them,  they  add : 

The  eabject  of  drawing  haying  been  oarefolly  considered  by  the  board,  a  plan  waa 
adopted  by  which  the  teachers  of  the  schools  should  receive  training,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  impart  instruction  to  their  pupils  in  this  branch  of  study.  This  matter 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Fuller,  a  lady  of  fine  artistic  culture,  whose 
akiU  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  commended  her  to  the  board.  She  has  entered  eealously 
upon  her  duties,  with  fair  promise  of  abundant  success. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  the  efficient  superintendent, 
briefly  recites  the  fact  that  this  study  has  hitherto  been  a  failure,  and 
recounts  the  steps  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
struction : 

Drawing  has  had  a  place  on  our  regular  list  of  studies  since  1868,  and  during  this 
period  the  pupils  in  our  schools  have  been  required  to  purchase  drawing  cards  or 
books  which  have  cost  from  |1,500  to  |2,000  per  annum.  The  results  of  these 
attempts  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  not  having  been  satisfactory,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  school  year  a  special  committee  of  the  board,  consisting  of  Trustees  Stuart, 
Detrick,  French,  and  AtLee,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  study,  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  comparative  failure  of  past  efforts,  and  to  recommend  such  measures 
as  would  promise  better  success  in  future. 

The  committee  found  that  the  importance  of  this  study  is  recognized  now  more  fully 
than  ever  before  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  country,  and  that  its 
practical  value  in  our  own  city  is  greater  than  in  most  others,  for  here  the  various 
Government  Departments  and  Bureaus,  as  well  as  city  industries,  constantly  demand 
the  services  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  trained  and  skiUed  in  this  art.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  the  want  of  success  heretofore  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  to 
furnish  teachers  qualified  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ability 
to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  considering  what  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  to  have  drawing 
properly  taught  in  the  schools,  the  committee  consulted  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject  known  to  them  — Art  Education,  by  Walter  Smith. 

Mr.  Wilson  here  quotes  at  some  length  Mr.  Smith's  demonstration 
that  the  only  possible  success  of  this  study  in  the  public  schools  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  it.    He  then  says : 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  competent  to  iu- 
struct  the  teachers,  and  such  a  one  was  readily  found  in  our  own  city — Mrs.  Sosan  £. 
Fuller,  a  lady  who  was  educated  in  the  New  York  School  of  Design  for  Womeu,  and 
who  has  been  favorably  known  in  this  community  during  the  past  four  years  as  teacher 
of  a  private  art  school.  Mrs.  Fuller  was  appointed  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  and  upon  her  suggestion  the  following  scheme  for  the  study  during  the  car- 
rent  year  was  adopted. 

This  scheme  included  a  lesson  to  the  school  teachers  on  Saturday, 
iustl^uction  for  two  hours  each  week  to  the  normal  school  pupils,  and 
similar  instruction  to  a  special  class  of  advanced  boys,  five  among  those 
showing  most  aptitude  for  the  study  being  selected  from  each  public 
school ;  also  general  supervision  of  the  work  both  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools. 

Evidently  the  work  laid  out  by  the  new  superintendent  of  drawing 
was  fully  sufllcient  for  one  person. 
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In  this  programme  all  the  essentials  requisite  to  the  saccessfhl  intro- 
duction in  the  pnblic  schools  of  a  new  study  were  thonghtftiUy  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Wilson  comments  as  follows : 

It  wiU  be  Been  that  the  following  are  the  prominent  points  in  the  plan  adopted: 

First.  All  the  regular  teaohers  are  to  qualify  themselyee  to  teach  elementary  draw- 
ing. 

Second.  All  the  young  ladies  in  the  normal  school,  from  which  most  of  our  teachers 
to  he  appointed  in  fiiture  wiU  be  taken,  are  to  receive  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

Third.  A  class  of  advanced  boys,  who,  daring  the  time  they  hare  reoeiyed  element- 
aiy  instruction  fr^m  their  regular  teachers,  have  given  eyidenoe  of  marked  ability 
to  pursue  the  art  with  success,  are  to  reoeive  an  adyanoed  course  of  one  or  two  years' 
instruction  from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

The  entire  scheme  is  now  being  oazried  out  hi  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  and  fcr 
this  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fred.  D.  Stuart,  the  very  competent  and  energetic 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  the  study  was  undertaken  in  earnest,  at  least  in  the  normal 
school,  is  shown  by  a  single  passage  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the 
principal,  Miss  Lucilla  E.  Smith: 

Not  a  member  of  this  class  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  drawing  so  that,  aside 
from  the  time  given  to  map  drawing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  devote  12  per  cent^ 
of  the  entire  year  to  this  important  subject. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  in  his  annual  report  for  1873-^74,  after  com- 
menting upon  the  importance  of  the  study  in  its  relation  to  industries, 
thus  speaks  of  the  practicability  of  its  introduction  into  the  course  of 
stady: 

If  drawing  is  commenced  under  a  proper  system  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  can  be  carried  on  without  displacing  any  of  the  other  studies  or  adding  to 
the  burdens  of  the  course.  It  furnishes  an  exercise  always  welcome  to  the  pupils, 
it  at  once  becomes  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  penmanship,  and  the  discipline  which  it 
affords  gives  strength  and  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  other  branches. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  so  marked  after  but  a  single 
year,  and  the  results  of  the  care  given  at  first  to  thoroughly  establish 
the  new  study  have  been  so  definite,  the  progress  each  subsequent  year, 
as  shown  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils,  has 
been  so  visible,  as  to  give  additional  importance  to  the  recital  of  the 
first  steps  by  which  so  great  an  improvement  was  inaugurated  and  such 
resolts  have  been  obtained. 

This  becomes  of  the  more  value  as  an  example  to  other  communities, 
who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  refer  the  success  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools  to  the  exceptional  advantage  given  by 
the  personal  supervision  of  Professor  Smith  and  to  the  employment  of 
the  trained  graduates  of  the  normal  art  school  as  teachers. 

Here,  in  the  Washington  schools,  has  been  shown  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  any  community,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  single  supervising  teacher  of  drawing  competent  to  instruct  the 
public  school  teachers,  and  heartily  supported  by  the  school  authorities. 
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The  latter  condition  is  essential ;  unless  the  teachers  understand  that 
ability  to  teach  elementary  drawing  in  their  schools  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  retention  as  teachers,  there  will  be  little  utility  in  attemp^ 
ing  to  introduce  this  new  study  in  public  schools. 

As  a  practical  statement  of  methods  which  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success,  Mrs.  Fuller's  first  annual  report,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  she  put  her  plan  in  operation,  is  here  given : 

Sir:  On  aasoming  my  duties  as  snperintondent  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington )  I  presented  a  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  then  ensuing  school  year.  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  its  results : 

The  teachers  were  requested  to  meet  at  the  MiUer  building,  September  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  classes  to  receive  instruction  In  drawing.  They  did  so  meet,  the 
minority  seeming  not  only  wilUng  but  anxious  to  give  the  required  time  and  atten- 
tion, evidently  feeling  that  as  the  prescribed  course  of  study  required  them  to  teach 
drawing  in  their  respective  schools,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  obtain  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches  taught,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  teach 
well.  One  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  were  present.  They  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  meeting  each  Saturday  at  9, 10,  and  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  respectively.  September 
13  I  commenced  my  course  of  instruction,  which  was  continued  until  December  20, 
when  I  conducted  an  examination  for  primary  school  certificates.  Of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  sixty  nine  received  certificates.  This  closed  the  reg- 
ular course  of  instruction  for  the  year.  One  hundred  and  eleven  were  present  at  the 
last  lesson,  which  was  about  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  course. 

Many  teachers  were  still  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study,  and  to  meet  this  demand 
another  class  was  formed,  which  was  attended  by  thirty-five,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated interest  until  the  last  Saturday  in  April. 

In  the  normal  school  the  lessons  were  commenced  the  first  week  of  the  school  year 
and  continued  to  its  close.  Walter  Smith's  Free-hand  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  completed,  and,  in  addition  to  these  drawings  in  the  text  books,  lessons  were 
constantly  given  in  dictation  drawing,  design,  object  drawing,  and  drawing  upon  the 
blackboard,  an  acquisition  of  great  value  to  teachers. 

Much  attention  was  also  given  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  young  children,  which 
methods  were  practically  tested  by  the  young  ladies  in  their  practice  lessons  given  in 
the  schools.  Judging  from  the  interest  manifested  in  the  study  and  the  proficiency 
attained  by  all,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  schools  in  charge  of  these  young  la- 
dies will  be  carefully  instructed  in  drawing. 

The  attainment  of  this  result  was  greatly  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  hearty  coop- 
eration of  Miss  Smith,  principal  of  the  school.  Her  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  such  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  more  especially  of  its  uses  in  connection  with 
almost  every  other  branch  of  study,  induced  her  to  give  to  it  all  i>ossible  encourage- 
ment. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  class  of  twenty  boys  to  receive  special  instruction. 
Five  were  sent  from  each  of  the  four  school  districts,  and  the  class  was  organised  in 
the  hall  of  the  Jefierson  building,  September  23,  to  meet  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  same  text  books  were  used  in  this  class  as  in  the 
normal  school.  The  drawings  in  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  part  of  those  in  No.  3  were  com- 
pleted, and  lessons  in  geometrical,  dictation,  design,  and  object  drawing  were  given. 
These  boys  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  course  of  geometrical,  perspective,  and  model 
drawing. 

May  29  an  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  by  this  class  were 
hold  in  the  male  grammar  school  room  in  the  Franklin  building,  on  which  occasion 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Charles  H.  Ourand,  second  district,  for  best  drawing  on  black- 
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board  from  dictation ;  to  C.  W.  Lemon,  second  district,  for  best  original  design ;  to 
D.  Twichell,  third  district,  for  best  object  drawing  on  blackboard ;  and  to  A.  Brad- 
ford, third  district,  for  best  drawing  in  text  books. 

At  the  same  time  the  drawings  of  the  yonug  ladies  of  the  normal  school  were  ex- 
hibited in  their  own  room.  In  the  hall  between  the  two  rooms  specimens  of  drawing 
from  many  of  the  schools  were  shown.  These  were  very  creditable,  and  evinced  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  those  teachers  whose  schools 
were  represented,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction. It  is  my  hope  that  in  another  year  there  will  not  be  a  school  in  the  city 
where  such  instruction  will  not  be  attainable,  for  I  know  the  demand  for  it  by  both 
parents  and  pupils  is  earnest  and  increasing. 

The  effort  this  year  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  laying  of  a  sure  foundation  for 
future  work.  To  this  end  the  instruction  to  the  teachers  and  in  the  normal  school 
has  been  given. 

The  employment  of  special  instructors  in  drawing  has  neyer  succeeded  in  public 
schools.  In  high  schools,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  classes  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  i>osses8ing  unusual  talent  a  specialist  is  necessary,  but  in  the  other  schools 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  a  general  culture  in  this  direction,  such  as  may  be  given 
by  competent  teachers  in  whose  regular  course  of  study  this  subject  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

Where  drawing  has  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  school  course,  teachers  find  it  no 
more  difficult  to  teach  this  than  other  f)ranches.  That  this  has  been  a  great  want  in 
our  educational  systems  all  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  know,  and 
where  this  early  training  is  wanting  it  requires  some  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers ;  but  instances  to  i)rove  that  those  who  teach  other  things  well  can  in  a  short 
time  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  drawing  well  were  numerous  in  our  own 
schools  the  past  year. 

Teachers  also  require  the  assistance  of  good  text  books  and  manuals.  I  have  care- 
fully studied  and  used  the  text  books  and  manuals  by  Walter  Smith  now  in  use  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and  am  convinced  that  they  are  most  efficient  guides  for  teachers. 

In  the  variety  of  subjects  taken  up  lies,  I  think,  one  great  secret  of  their  efficiency. 
As  this  has  been  considered  by  some  an  objection  to  his  method,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  point  out  how  this  variety  assists  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  forms  are  expressed  in  drawing  by  combinations  of  straight  lines  and  curves. 
To  see  these  lines  and  to  express  them  correctly  require  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 
If  you  wish  to  train  a  class  of  pupils  to  draw  lines  and  to  have  some  idea  of  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  confine  them  to  the  drawing  of  lines  in 
different  positions,  and  their  combinations  as  given  in  copies  placed  before  them. 
With  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  study  in  our  schools,  the  average  pupil  will 
require  two  years  before  he  can  make  neat  and  creditable  drawings  of  these  oom- 
binations,  supposing  that  his  interest  in  the  subject  can  be  kept  up  so  long,  and  with- 
out other  resources  it  will  require  more  than  ordinary  tact  in  the  teacher  to  sustain 
the  interest. 

But  the  teacher  can  give  a  portion  of  the  lessoir  in  this  way  as  drill,  and  then  call 
upon  the  pupils  to  invent  combinations  of  lines,  at  the  same  time  explaining  and 
illustrating  what  combinations  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects,  jast  as  the  teacher 
of  music  drills  upon  the  vocal  sounds  and  then  leads  the  class  in  a  song.  Neither  the 
design  nor  the  song  will  be  perfectly  expressed,  but  they  will  give  to  pupils  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  end  for  which  they  strive  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  acoom- 
pliriied  something,  and  these  are  invaluable  to  them.    This  is  design. 

Another  time,  instead  of  the  flat  copy,  the  teacher  can  take  the  object  itself,  and  by 
a  drawing  upon  the  board  show  what  lines  and  proportions  express  the  form,  and  then, 
erasing  it,  call  upon  the  pupils  to  reproduce  it  from  the  object  alone,  requiring  aa 
much  accuracy  as  the  pupil  is  equal  to,  and  no  more.     This  is  object  drawing. 

Again,  when  combinations  of  lines  are  first  given,  it  is  just  as  easy  and  requires  no 
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more  time  to  combine  them  into  trianglet  and  other  geometrical  fignree,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  the  names,  than  it  does  to  parsne  any  other  course.  This  is  geometri- 
cal drawing. 

If  this  instmction  is  sometimes  Taried  by  dictating  the  lines  instead  of  giving  copies, 
it  will  fix  the  attention  of  each  pnpil  npon  the  lesson,  keep  the  mind  alert,  and  impress 
indelibly  npon  the  memory  the  name  of  each  line  and  form.    This  is  dictation  drawing. 

Now,  each  of  these  exercises  gives  the  pnpils  practice  in  making  lines.  The  amonnt 
of  drill  obtained  in  this  direction  is  Jnst  the  same  as  they  would  have  obtained  had 
they  been  confined  to  one  subject;  and  tbey  have  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  geometrical  form,  which,  in  combination  with  their  object  drawing,  will  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  perspective,  the  ability  to  see  intelligently  and  express  cor- 
rectly the  forms  of  simple  objects  around  them,  and  some  idea  of  the  harmonious  ar- 
rangement of  lines  as  seen  in  the  best  design. 

They  will  have  been  cultivating  a  habit  of  observing,  analyzing,  and  comparing, 
and  this  habit  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them.  They  will  also  have  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  study,  that  will  increase  as  they  proceed  to  more  beantifhl  combin- 
ations, and  grow  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  beautiful. 

Such  instruction  is  valuable  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  it  lays  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  mechanical  draughtsman,  the  industrial  designer,  and  the  artist  can  build 
with  safety ;  and  when  technical  art  schools  are  established  here,  as  they  will  be, 
there  will  go  to  them  ttom  our  public  schools  a  class  of  pupils  who  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  and  do  credit  to  them. 

The  lack  of  such  general  cultivation  has  been  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  sueoess 
of  schools  of  art  in  this  country.  It  is  only  when  the  masses  have  some  clear  idea  of 
what  is  truly  valuable  in  art  that  the  best  art  work  can  be  produced. 

We  cannot  get  the  fruit  until  the  seed  is  planted,  and  the  place  to  plant  it  is  in  the 
primary  school,  for  it  must  have  time  to  grow.    Give  it  a  gradual,  not  a  forced  growth. 

Drawing  should  have  its  proper  place  in  the  school  training  of  each  child's  11£»,  not 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  practical  education. 

Bespectftdly  submitted. 

S.  £.  FULLER, 
Ibaekerof  Drawing. 

Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 

Superintendent  afPuhlio  SekooU. 

July  20, 1874. 

Upon  this  report  Superintendent  Wilson  comments  as  follows: 

The  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  drawing  manifested  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  results  of  the  year's 
work,  were  so  marked  and  generally  recognized  that  Mrs.  Fuller  needs  no  other  com- 
mendation than  that  given  by  her  own  works.  The  very  satisfiMtory  progress  made 
will  ensure  for  her  views  and  recommendations  the  considerate  attention  of  the 
board. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,*  Superintendent  Wil- 
son reviews  the  brief  history  of  the  new  experiment.  His  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  methods  of  studying  drawing  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  is  his  concise  statement  of  the  steps  by  which  success  has 
been  secured. 

Walter  Smith's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  our  public  schools  in  1874, 
and  its  advent  signalled  the  end  of  the  old  method— system  it  could  not  be  called— of 
attempting  to  draw  a  little  of  almost  everything— flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  castles,  land- 

*  See  Third  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1876-'77, 
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leapes,  machines,  snimalSy  bite  of  architoctare  and  perspeotiye,  eren  the  maryelloiiB 
iaee  and  form  of  mao. 

The  new  system  recognized  an  exact  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms  as  the  only 
bssis  of  instraotion  in  drawing,  and  the  ambitions  forays  into  the  domain  of  high  art 
which  were  formerly  attempted  were  postponed  indefinitely,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
quite  distant  fntnre. 

In  the  beginning  onr  teachers  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
nor  of  the  snbjeot  to  be  tanght.  They  manifested,  however,  a  most  commendable  de- 
nre  to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  were  immediately  formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Fnller,  the  present 
rapervisor  of  this  department  of  instmction.  They  have  met  regularly  erery  Sator- 
dsy  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  nntil  the  present  time,  and  will  continue 
to  meet  nntil  there  is  no  longer  any  neoessity  for  it.  Examinations  of  these  classes 
hsTe  been  held  each  year,  and  graded  certificates  of  proficiency  have  been  giyen  to 
teachers  who  have  passed. 

The  instruction  in  no  study  of  the  course  is  now  giving  better  results,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  excellent  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  it  is  taught 
by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
her  assistant.  Miss  Wilson. 

In  the  report  for  1877-^78  the  remarks  of  the  snperintendent  show  that 
the  Btady  has  attained  a  sore  footing  in  the  schools : 

The  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  excellent  discipline  received  ttom 
its  systematic  study  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  provided  for  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  questioned,  so  flar  as  I  am  informed.  Any  discussion  of  these 
points  at  the  present  time  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary.  Hie  study  was  intro- 
duced into  onr  schools  and  started  upon  a  proper  basis.  Too  much  was  not  at- 
tempted at  first  nor  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  annual  exhibition  of  drawing,  near 
the  close  of  each  school  year,  shows  satisfSaotory  progress  in  this  study. 

It  will  not  reach  its  intended  limit  of  advance  and  osefulness  until  the  pupils  who 
weie  in  the  lowest  grade  when  it  was  introduced  have  passed  up  regularly  through  all 
the  grades  to  the  highest,  inclusive,  and  received  the  instmction  which  the  whole 
eouBe  affords. 

As  relating  to  the  status  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  I  quote  ttom  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Stetson,  an  educationist  whose  opinions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
drawing,  are  regarded  as  good  authority.  In  a  report  based  on  the  International 
Ezhihition  at  Philadelphia,  on  Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary  Drawing,  he  said: 

''The  capital  of  the  nation  exhibits  nine  bound  volumes  of  drawings,  which  illus- 
trate the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  of  ^her  public  schools.  There  are  drawings 
from  flat  copies,  greatly  enlarged ;  original  compositions  for  decorative  purposes ;  out- 
line drawings  of  models  and  natural  objects ;  with  a  few  attempts  at  light  and  shade. 

"The  whole  exhibit  is  deserving  of  praise.  It  shows  a  rational  plan,  which,  so 
^  as  it  goes,  is  well  carried  out.  Other  features  can  be  readily  added.  The  students 
of  the  normal  school,  where  the  course  covers  but  one  year,  and  none  of  the  students 
had  been  previously  instructed  in  drawing,  make  a  decidedly  commendable  exhibit. 
With  such  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction,  Washington  should  soon  be  able  to  do 
•U  that  is  desirable  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools." 

A  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  drawin^^  for  1879-^80 
gives  incidental  testimony  to  the  utility  of  drawing  in  the  teacher's  pro- 
feasioo: 

There  is  an  increased  demand  upon  teachers  for  the  power  to  illustrate  by  black- 
Wrd  drawings  the  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  Natural  science  cannot 
he  taoght  effectively  without  it,  and  in  geography,  history,  and  language  lessons  it 
b  of  sQch  assistance  that  no  teacher  who  has  once  acquired  and  used  the  power  will 
think  it  possible  to  teach  without  it.  ^ 
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In  view  of  this  it  was  thought  advisabie  to  arrange  a  coarse  especially  adapted  to 
assist  teachers  in  this  direction.  A  blackboard  illustration  to  be  effective  most  con- 
sist of  the  fewest  p  Tssible  lines  that  will  tell  the  story.  An  attempt  to  do  too  much  is 
the  most  common  fault  in  such  drawings.  To  counteract  this,  instruction  was  given 
entirely  from  the  blackboard,  each  drawing  being  given  in  three  stages — a  diagram,  i 
block,  and  a  finished  outline.  The  drawings  by  the  class  of  objects,  plant  forms,  hu- 
man and  other  animal  forms,  displayed  upon  the  blackboard  throughout  the  year  and 
at  the  annual  exhibition,  gave  evidence  of  their  untiring  industry  and  the  skill  they 
had  acquired. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  legitimate  means  were 
neglected  by  the  trustees  or  the  superintendent  for  awakening  the  inter- 
est of  pupils,  teaehers,  and  the  cpmrnunity  generally  in  the  new  study. 

As  Professor  Walter  Smith  attended  the  convention  of  State  and 
city  superintendents  of  education  in  1875,  he  was  invited  to  meet  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  personally  explain  his  system 
and  demonstrate  his  methods.  The  remarkable  enthusiasm  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  man,  qualities  possessed  by  all  great  teachers, 
<)ould  not  fail  to  inspire  his  auditors,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  study. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  BBAWINGS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Fuller, 
an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  pupils'  work  from  all  the  schools  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  Franklin  Building,  and  the  public  were  invited  to  inspect 
them.  The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  was  also  shown  in 
their  room  in  the  same  building.  The  exhibition  closed  with  public  ex- 
ercises in  one  of  the  school  rooms,  when  the  select  class  of  boys,  five 
chosen  from  each  public  school,  gave  examples  of  their  work,  by  drawing 
upon  the  blackboard,  in  presence  of  the  audience,  from  memory,  from 
dictation,  and  from  objects,  with  free  hand.  These  exercises  were  full 
of  interest.  Prizes  were  then  awarded  by  a  committee  of  artists  and 
experts,  after  which  a  short  discourse  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  some  previously  appointed  speaker. 

ADDRESSES  AT  ANNUAL  DEAWING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Hilgard,  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
€oast  Survey,  gave  the  address  upon  the  first  occasion.  He  has  been 
followed  in  succeeding  years  by  the  late  lamented  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
Secretary'  of  the  Smithsonian;  Dr.  Reyburn,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  drawing;  Dr.  MacLeod,  curator  of  the  Corcoran  Galleiy  of 
Art;  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educatioii, 
and  Mrs.  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie,  the  well  known  sculptress. 

These  exhibitions  attracted  large  and  interested  audiences  and  have 
been  continued  annually.  The  number  of  drawings  shown  have  in- 
<;reased  from  about  one  thousand,  shown  in  the  first  exhibition,  to  nearly 
three  thousand  shown  at  the  latest.  The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
drawing  books,  and  separate  drawings  numbered  some  six  thousand, 
while  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  shown  has  increased 
still  more  rapidly.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  report  for  1879-'80  no  annual  reports  by 
the  saperinlendents  of  the  schools  of  Washington  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  been  published  in  book  form. 

I  am  indebted  to  Superintendent  Wilson  for  a  copy  of  a  report  made 
under  date  of  December  31, 1883,  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  director  of  draw- 
log,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  plan  of  instruction  during  the  past 
three  years  has  but  slightly  varied  from  that  previously  followed. 

Attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  perfecting  its  details.  A  con- 
Btant  aim  has  been  to  introduce  some  '^ object  drawing"  in  the  very 
yonngest  classes,  as  this  **  infuses  a  vitality  into  the  instruction  to  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way."  The  "  making  of  working  drawings,  which 
was  experimentally  introduced  last  year,"  is  now  begun  in  the  fifth  in- 
stead of  the  sixth  year. 

The  conventional  methods  of  representing  the  facts  of  form  and  the 
measurements  are  taught,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  children  are  led  not 
only  to  make  drawings  but  to  read  them,  and  construct  from  them  sim- 
ple forms;  in  other  words,  they  are  drilled  in  the  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge  of  drawing. 

Most  of  the  regular  teachers  having  passed  through  the  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  given  by  the  director,  and  many  of 
them  having  been  thoroughly  trained  in  this  study  in  the  normal  school, 
much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  director  of  drawing  in  drilling 
the  teachers,  was  not  called  for.  Special  subjects  were,  however,  treated 
in  a  course  of  Saturday  lessons  attended  by  the  teachers  during  Janu- 
arr,  February,  and  March. 

Instruction  is  continued  in  the  high  school,  and  the  special  class  of 
advanced  boys  is  kept  up.  The  value  of  this  training  to  these  boys,  in 
fitting  them  for  usefulness,  has  been  fully  demonstated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  the  former  pupils.  This  class  receives  two  lessons  per 
week.  The  drawings  are  made  in  blank  books  and  on  paper,  from  illus- 
trations on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper  made  by  the  teacher,  from  ob- 
jects, from  ca«ts,  and  from  nature.  Two  years  gives  a  course  in  plane 
geometrical  drawing,  projection,  perspective,  object  and  cast  drawing 
shaded  with  stump,  flower  drawing,  design,  and  historical  ornament. 
The  third  year  is  elective,  choice  being  allowed  of  either  one  or  two  of 
the  following  courses :  Instrumental  drawing,  consisting  of  advanced 
lessons  in  projection  and  perspective,  with  architectunil  and  mechanical 
details;  cast  drawing;  flower  painting,  and  design  in  color. 

Mrs.  Fuller  states  that  a  small  but  good  collection  of  casts  for  use  in 
the  high  school  has  been  procured  during  the  past  year.  She  advises 
the  purchase  of  a  few  additional  books  on  art  for  the  library  of  the  high 
school,  and  suggests  the  following  list  of  works  most  likely  to  be  use- 
ful: Liibke's  History  of  Art;  Illustrations  of  the  Ilistory  of  Art,  a  series* 
of  illustrations  arranged  chronologically  and  forming  an  atlas  to  be 
nsed  with  any  history  of  art ;  Suggestions  in  Design,  by  John  Leighton; 
James  K.  CoUing's  Art  Botany;  Redgrave's  Manual  of  Design ;  Archi- 
tectural Styles,  Rosongarten.  ^         j 
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If  the  Study  of  drawing  is  to  be  parsaed  during  the  whole  course  o\ 
school  life,  the  utility  and  desirableness  of  giving  to  the  advanced  pa\ 
pils  access  to  a  few  well  selected  books,  relating  to  the  history  of  ari 
and  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures,  can  hardly  be  oveiatated.  | 

The  report  ends  with  the  following  account  of  the  work  in  the  nor] 
mal  school,  and  a  statement  of  the  arguments  for  holding  hereafte^ 
the  public  exhibitions,  which,  owing  to  want  of  suitable  room,  have  beeij 
given  less  prominence  the  past  two  years :  I 

In  the  normal  school  the  prinoipal  object  of  the  instrnction  is  the  application  of  th^ 
skill  already  acqaired  to  a  speoiflo  purpose.  Still,  great  improvement  is  noade  in  exe^ 
oution  by  the  constant  use  of  pencil  and  chalk  throughout  the  year.  The  ooorse  con^ 
sists  of  lessons  in  teaching  from  first  to  eighth  grade,  object  drawing,  and  the  drawing 
of  animal  and  plant  forms  for  illustration.  Daring  the  spring  term  drawings  are  mad^ 
from  nature  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  District,  and  lessons  given  in  the  application  oi 
these  forms  to  design.  Fifty  sheets,  13  by  15,  of  object  drawing  and  plant  forms  froq 
nature  were  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  this  school.  One  hundred  and  U4 
of  the  same  size  were  exhibited  at  the  high  school  examination.  These  were  object 
and  cast  drawings ;  drawings  of  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  plant  fomM 
ftom  nature  and  design;  geometrical  problems;  exercises  in  projection  and  perspec^ 
tive.  Each  school  displayed  drawings  at  the  closing  exercises,  but  no  general  exhibil 
was  held,  as  in  former  years. 

It  seems  desirable  that  if  possible  such  an  exhibit  should  be  held  the  present  year^ 
A  general  exhibition  is  inspiring  and  gratifying  to  pupils,  and  aflTords  the  public  sq 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  what  is  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  edacation 
in  the  schools,  and,  by  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  the  complete  development  ol 
the  subject,  serves  to  dissipate  many  fftlse  impressions  in  regard  to  the  methods  pnr^ 
sued  and  the  objects  to  be  attained^ 

RespeotfriUy  submitted. 

8.  E.  FUIiLEB, 

JHredor  of  Drawtmg. 

DSOBMBBR  31,  1883. 

DRAWING  IIT  THB  OOLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

The  study  was  introdnoed  in  the  colored  schools  in  1873,  and  met 
with  fair  suocess,  so  that  the  progress  the  first  year  was  ^^more  than: 
was  expected."  Some  hindrances  occurred  during  the  following  year, 
but  Mr.  Oook,  the  superintendent  of  colored  schools,  reports  as  follows 
for  1875-^76: 

Much  progress  was  evident  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  Smith's  MannaJs  in 
Drawing  were  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  a  course  marked  out  for  the  difierent 
grades  of  schools  which,  it  is  believed,  when  sufficient  time  for  its  completion  shall 
have  elapsed,  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  courses  of  instruction  of  those  studies 
usually  denominated  regular. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hnnster  was  appointed  by  the 
board  as  special  teacher,  and  assigned  to  the  charge  of  this  department.  With  the 
view  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible  results  through  systematic  and  inteliigeot 
instruction,  the  corps  of  regular  teachers  was  formed  into  classes  and  weeldy  in- 
structed by  him.  The  benefits  iVom  this  special  training  of  the  regular  teachers  weie 
apparent  in  every  school  room. 

During  school  hours  his  time  was  occupied  in  direct  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
higher  grades,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  supervision  of  that  in  the  lowest 
grades.  The  great  pride  which  he  at  all  times  evinced  in  the  success  of  his  work,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  prosecuted  it,  foreshadowed  the  excellent  results  for 
the  year. 
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The  fiist  public  exbibition  in  drawing  ever  held  in  these  eohools  took  place  at  the 
Sunnier  Bnilding  on  the  26th  day  of  May.  All  available  space  in  the  main  hall  and 
in  every  eehool  room  of  thisbnilding  was  oconpied  by  the  hundreds  of  specimens  firom 
the  diiSiBrent  grades  of  schools  in  the  two  cities.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  very 
cnditable. 

The  degree  of  aptitade  and  capability  for  this  stndy,  already  so  positiirely  evinced, 
•howB  that  the  schools  require  only  a  few  years  of  continued  proper  direction  to  rank 
them  among  the  first  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  the  annaal  report  of  1876-'77  Superintendent  Oook  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  improvement  was  noticed  generally  in  penmanship, 
which  undoubtedly  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  interest  manifested  In  drawing. 

DBAWOrO. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  these  schools.  The 
work  of  the  first  year,  and  the  promise  that  it  gave,  were  almost  wholly  lost  in  the 
very  meagre  results,  from  want  of  proper  instruction  in  this  study,  in  the  succeeding 
year.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  present  standing  and  acquirements  of  these 
•ehoole  in  drawing  are  principally  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  present  special  teacher. 

In  the  achoole  as  a  whole  the  results  were  good.  The  progress  of  those  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  the  special  teacher  was  excellent. 

The  great  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  study,  manifested  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
call  for  the  utmost  vigilanee  and  caution  to  repress  a  degree  of  haste  inimical  to  ao- 
curacy  and  real  excellence.  Therefore,  too  great  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  instruc- 
tions to  restrict  pupils  to  the  requirements  of  their  grades. 

Considerable  progress  towards  the  most  desirable  grading,  which  must  require 
time,  was  made.    I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  special  teacher : 

"  SiE :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  study 
of  drawing  in  these  schools :  • 

*'I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teacher  in  this  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
jesr  1875-*76b  My  first  step  upon  assaming  said  duties  was  to  visit  each  school  and 
note  the  degree  of  progress  the  pupils  had  attained  through  previous  teachers,  which 
I  foand  to  be  rather  meagre  for  two  years'  training.  The  schools  were  ungraded,  and 
the  pupils  seemed  rather  disposed  to  treat  drawing  as  a  mere  pastime,  having  but 
•light  idea^  if  any,  of  its  importance  or  usefulness. 

From  this  visit  I  also  learned  that,  with  so  large  a  number  of  schools,  I  could  not 
acoompliah  the  results  desired,  as  the  time  permitted  by  school  hours  would  not  be 
•officient  to  permit  me  to  devote  any  length  of  time  to  a  school  by  weekly  visits,  and 
that  an  interval  of  longer  duration  would  materially  affect  the  interest  which  I  desired 
to  awaken  in  the  pupils.  Therefore,  upon  consultation,  the  corps  of  teachers  was 
funned  into  two  divisions,  each  of  which  was  instructed  by  me  once  in  two  weeks. 
This  oonne  was  found  to  work  excellently,  as  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  pupils  in 
every  grade  of  school  through  the  instructions  given  to  the  regular  teacher,  and 
awakening  in  them  a  marked  degree  of  interest  in  the  study. 

**  My  next  step,  in  furtherance  of  the  early  attainment  of  the  full  grading  required 
by  the  coofse  of  instruction,  was  to  map  out  a  course  which  I  thought  would  be  best 
•uited  to  general  capacity,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  attract  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  sufficient  for  accomplishing  my  purpose.  This  step,  which 
«ss  at  first  experimental,  met  my  wishes  to  such  an  extent  that  I  continued  it,  and 
fomd  that  by  its  continuance  it  created  an  interest  more  marked  and  progress  greater 
than  I  had  even  hoped  for.  In  many  instances  the  zeal  and  ambition  exhibited  by 
the  papils  were  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  and  led  me  to  test  them  even  be- 
jood  the  ooone  prescribed,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

"  During  the  past  school  year  I  instructed  weekly  thirty-four  schools,  exclusive  of 
(he  high  school.    In  it  I  gave  two  lessons  a  week,  devoting  forty-five  minutes  to  the 
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entire  school  and  thirty  minntes  to  a  special  class,  which  was  formed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year,  of  such  pupils  in  that  school  as  showed  the  greatest  degn« 
of  proficiency  in  drawing.    •    *    • 

''The  primary  and  grammar  schools  were  divided  into  two  classes,  designated  iirst 
and  second,  the  first  being  the  more  advanced.  In  the  primary  schools  the  first  class 
had  paper  and  blackboard  exercises,  while  the  second  was  confined  to  the  shite.  In 
grammar  schools  pupils  were  instructed  from  No.  3  Intermediate  Freehand  Drawing 
Book,  and  dictation  exercises  on  slate  and  blackboard. 

"There  were  three  classes  in  the  high  school,  designated  special,  first,  and  second. 
The  special  class  had  studies  in  advance  of  those  pursued  by  the  first  and  second 
classes.  The  limits  of  instruction  for  each  class  were  as  follows :  The  second  clasd 
received  instruction  from  No.  3  Free-hand  Drawing  Book  and  designs  drawn  on 
blackboard,  ^'he  first  class  had  instructions  from  No.  3  Free-hand  Drawing  Book 
and  plates;  also  blackboard  exercises.  The  special  class  was  composed  of  forty  mem- 
bers. Instructions  were  given  them  from  No.  4  Free-hand  Drawing  Book,  and  from 
plates.  They  were  also^  required  to  furnish  original  designs  and  copies  from  orna- 
mental and  architectural  designs. 

"There  were  two  examinations  of  all  the  schools  in  this  study  during  the  year,  one 
in  January  and  the  other  in  April,  and  the  results  produced  by  each  examination  | 
proved  generally  satisfactory. 

**  The  exhibition  in  drawing  was  held  on  the  26th  of  May,  1877,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  rules,  at  the  Sumner  Building,  at  which  place  over  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred specimens,  embracing  the  various  degrees  of  instruction  given  from  linear  drawing 
to  features  of  the  human  figure,  and  the  books  of  all  grades,  were  on  exhibition.  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  increasing  Interest  in  this  branch  of  education  in  our  schools,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  in  many  instances  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  a  part  of 
the  general  standing  in  scholarship  of  the  pupils  for  the  year. 

"THOMAS  W.  HUNSTER, 

"  Teacher  of  Drawing, 

"  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Co^K. 

"  SupeHntendent  Public  Colored  SckooU,'* 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  the  superintendent 
of  colored  schools  notes  an  excellent  degree  of  progress  in  drawing,  but 
urges  the  necessity  of  more  general  instruction  of  the  teachers: 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  industrial  drawing,  in  which  there  were  two  claases, 
one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  conception,  organization,  and  ]n8tmctio& 
of  these  classes  belonged  wholly  to  the  special  teacher. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  for  excellence  were  this  year  awarded  to  mer- 
itorious pupils  in  drawing.  In  the  report  of  the  special  supervisiDg 
teacher  the  following  notice  of  a  step  forward  in  the  way  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  study  is  given : 

Early  in  the  year  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the  application  of  art  to  indostiy 
might  be  aooompliahed  by  eatablishing  an  indnatrial  achooL  This  idea  met  the  ap- 
probation of  the  school  officers,  but  as  they  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  em- 
ploying a  teacher,  I  planned  a  way  by  which  the  school  coold  be  opened  with  bat 
little  expense.  The  necessary  materials  were  purchased  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and 
I  took  charge.  On  Saturday,  January  12,  twenty -five  boys  were  enrolled.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  school  was  explained  to  them,  and  the  specific  work  of  each  papil  desig- 
nated. On  the  following  Saturday  jihe  lessons  were  begnn,  and  continued  everr 
Saturday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  M.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  interest  maoi- 
fested  was  very  encouraging,  and  the  attendance  and  deportment  were  good. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  year,  the  schools  furnished  a  book  of  drair- 
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ings  for  the  Paris  Exposition.    The  drawings,  one  handled  and  thirty  in  number, 
▼era  made  on  large  sheets  of  tinted  paper.    All  grades  were  represented. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  three  thousand  specimens,  surpassing  in  variety  and  gen* 
end  excellence  those  of  any  previous  year,  were  exhibited. 

The  industrial  exhibit,  because  of  its  novelty  as  well  as  utility,  was  decidedly  the 
most  attractive  feature. 

THOS.  W.  HUNSTER, 

Tiacher  of  Drawing, 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMBNT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  DESIRABLE. 

Drawing  in  the  Washington  schools  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
aDother  advance  and  broader  development  is  called  for. 

With  a  corps  of  teachers  fully  competent  to  give  elementary  instruc- 
tioD,  and  a  large  body  of  pupils  who  have  been  drilled  in  the  study 
daring  their  entire  school  life,  the  foundation  is  secured  on  which  to 
base  a  forward  step — in  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
iDdoBtries. 

This  may  require  some  reorganization  and  addition  to  the  teaching 
force,  and  some  provision  for  technical  instruction  in  mechanical  and 
artistic  indastries,  so  as  to  give  to  the  older  pupils  such  trained  skill  as 
will  fit  them  to  step  at  once  from  this  school  room  to  the  workshop  and 
the  atelier,  to  be  able  to  enter  the  designing  room  and  to  make  working 
drawings  for  the  carpet  weaver,  the  silk  mill,  and  the  pottery,  as  well 
as  for  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter. 

Till  this  can  be  done  by  the  schools  in  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities^ 
this  study  of  drawing  in  the  publio  schools  will  not  have  reached  )t% 
proper  development,  and  therefore  must  fail  to  be  fully^justified  as  being 
the  practical  preparation  for  a  useful  life,  which  it  may  and  ought  to 
be. 

This  is  well  understood  by  Superintendent  Wilson,  whose  efforts  to 
iotroduoe  and  develop  this  study  have  been  so  ably  seconded  by  the 
board  of  school  tmatees  and  by  the  teachers ;  while  the  results  of  this 
atndy  already  achieved  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  public  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  any  plan  the 
nperintendent,  guided  by  his  practical  experience,  may  mature  for 
developing  this  line  of  education  to  its  fullest  usefulness. 

Here  in  Washington  experiments  may  be  tried  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vhole  country,  and  here,  the  value  of  the  complete  development  of  this 
ittenpt  to  give  in  the  public  schools  efBcient  training  for  artistic  in- 
dutries,  ean  be  most  economically  tested  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  because  the  knowledge  of  whatever  is  done  in  Washington  is  so 
Moeesible  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  it  has  seemed  proper 
uid  of  interest  to  detail  the  history  of  this  experiment  at  such  length. 

Unless  training  in  industrial  art  is  pursued  to  the  achievement  of 
practical  results  in  the  production  of  artistic  articles  by  those  who  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  this  training,  the  country  will  miss  the  end  for  which 
^  this  preparation  was  undertid^en. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCURRENT    CONTEMPORARY   TESTIMONY   CON- 
CERNING DRAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ad  abstraot  of  various  published  statements  by  educational  oiBcials  in  regard  to  the 
topics  relating  to  industrial,  and  industrial  art,  training  in  the  public  schools. 

INTBODUOTION. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  Report  the  saccessive  steps  taken  bj 
the  promoters  of  the  new  movement,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  phin 
of  introdacing  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  pablio  schools  of 
Boston  and  of  the  State,  have  been  traced,  as  they  appear  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Boston. 

The  history  of  this  successftil  movement  is  there  given  down  to  1882, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  through  all  these  successive  reports, 
the  purpose  of  still  further  enlarging  the  practical  character  of  the  train- 
ing given  in  the  public  schools,  can  also  be  traced,  till,  in  the  last  report, 
the  adoption  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  is  openly  advocated,  in 
several  articles,  by  distinguished  educators. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts  is  given  in  those  pages  of  the  circular  published  by  this 
Bureau  in  1874*  which  are  quoted  in  Appendix  B  to  this  volame. 

The  very  able  report  upon  the  drawings  shown  in  1876  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, by  the  schools  of  various  States,  cities,  and  towna,  which  was 
made  at  the  time  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  shows  the  prog- 
ress that  had  then  been  made  since  the  first  beginning  in  1870,  and 
gives  a  dear  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  industrial  art  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1876.t 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  drawing, 
the  names  of  the  educators  who  first  promoted  it,  and  the  progress  made 
during  the  first  six  years,  as  shown  at  the  Centennial,  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  this  Report.  With  the  further  purpose  of  showing  the 
progress  since  made,  not  only  towards  the  general  introduction  of  this 
study  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  towards  the  further  de- 
velopment of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  giving 

*  Circnlars  of  InformatioD  of  the  Bareau  of  Education,  No.  2, 1874,  Drawiog  in  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  The  Preaent  Relation  of  Art  to  Education  in  the  United  Statea.  Prepared 
by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m.    pp.  56. 

t  Bee  Appendix  E. 
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the  results  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  number  of  educators, 
both  before  and  subsequent  to  1876,  the  following  extracts  from  various 
official  educational  reports  made  by  town,  city,  and  State  authorities,  are 
here  collated. 

Extracts  from  such  reports  as  enter  into  discussion  of  principles  under- 
lying the  present  needs  of  the  schools,  or  as  give  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  methods  of  study,  have  been  chosen. 

Had  space  permitted,  many  additional  extracts  could  have  been  in- 
serted ;  the  purpose  has,  however,  been  to  give  the  testimony  of  repre- 
sentative educators  covering  the  various  topics  relating  to  drawing  f 
rather  than  to  accumulate  mere  repetitions  of  favorable  opinions  as  to 
the  study  itself. 

When  methods  are  unsettled  and  important  changes  are  everywhere 
discussed,  and  when,  also,  the  immediate  needs  of  widely  separated  local- 
ities are  so  varied  and  unlike,  as  they  must  ever  be  in  a  country  em* 
bracing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  having  such  diver- 
sified forms  of  industry  as  the  United  States,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  every  need,  and  all  views,  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  represented. 
That  which  may  be  imperatively  demanded  as  a  part  of  a  child's  train- 
ing in  a  crowded  manufacturing  city  may  easily  be  only  a  hindrance 
to  a  child  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  of  the  frontier. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  approsich  the  subject  of  the  technical 
training  of  a  future  workman,  for  which  reason  all  technical  training 
can  be  wisely  remitted  to  the  latter  years  of  the  child's  education,  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  community  in  which  he  is  growing  up, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  its  own  special  needs. 

All  who  believe  in  free  public  education  are,  however,  agreed  on  cer- 
tain elementary  literary  studies  as  the  basis  of  any  education,  and  as 
equally  needed  by  all  human  beings  who  aspire  to  any  intelligence } 
capacity  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly  one's  native  language,  is 
held  indispensable  among  all  civilized  peoples }  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mathematics  is  also  reckoned  as  essential.  These 
are  needed  everywhere,  by  everybody,  for  all  have  occasion  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

Now,  the  advocates  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public 
schools  base  the  claim  of  their  study  upon  no  narrower  grounds.  Draw- 
ing is  a  universal  language,  common  to  all  people,  essential  to  every  form 
of  manufacture,  useful  to  every  individual,  always  convenient,  often  in- 
dispensable. Drawing  can  be  taught  to  every  normal  child  as  readily 
as  reading  or  writing.  The  child  who  can  draw  readily  and  correctly, 
can  be  taught  any  kind  of  manual  industry  much  more  readily  than  the 
child  who  is  ignorant  of  drawing. 

To  be  able  to  draw  is  to  be  more  sure  of  being  able  to  earn  a  living 
now ;  before  long  not  to  be  able  to  draw  will  be  as  disgraceful  as  it  now 
is  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  write.  It  will  be  an  evidence  of  in- 
feriority. 

8.  Ex.  209 22 
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The  parent  who  does  not  take  care  that  his  childern  are  all  taught  to 
draw,  will  then  be  held  to  have  been  as  derelict  of  daty  as  he  who  now 
suffers  them  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  their  letters. 

Such  are  the  affirmations  of  those  who  urge  the  universal  teaching  of 
drawing  to  all  children.  These  assertions  are  supported  by  what  they 
regard  as  absolute  proofe.  It  remains  for  those  who  object  to  this  new 
study  to  disprove  their  statements. 

Those  who  keep  informed  as  to  the  movements  in  the  educational 
world  are  aware  that  the  pressure  of  industrial  demands  are  everywhere 
increasing. 

In  all  Europeah  countries,  and  in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  school  training  as  shall  give 
better  results  in  the  way  of  more  fit  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 
Object  teaching,  trades  in  schools,  trade  schools,  technical  mechanical 
schools,  are  some  of  the  solutions  proposed  and  discussed. 

Meantime  the  public  schools  can  give  to  their  pupils  the  elementary 
training  in  drawing  which  will  render  them  more  apt  pupils  in  any  sub- 
sequent industrial  training  which  may  be  desirable. 

The  primal  object  of  this  Report  is  to  furnish  such  information  as  will 
both  induce  and  enable  the  public  to  look  into  this  matter  of  industrial 
drawing,  and,  if  its  claims  are  admitted,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its 
introduction  into  all  schools.  With  this  purpose  attention  is  asked  to 
the  following  testimonies  of  teachers  and  educational  officials. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Brock- 
lesby,  school  visitor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  contained  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1879  (see  pages  191-193 
of  said  report) : 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AJUD  DRAWING. 

It  is  not  DOW  necessary  to  speak  of  these  studies  as  experimental.  The  only  regret 
is  that  they  were  not  introdoced  into  the  regular  coarse  of  study  years  since.  A  sya- 
tern  which  pretends  to  give  a  proper  fuadamentiri  education  without  these  studies 
is  incomplete,  and  the  demands  of  the  present  time,  differing  somewhat,  perhaps,  both 
in  nature  and  in  kind  from  those  of  the  past,  require  that  these  studies  should  remain 
where  they  have  been  placed  in  the  lists  as  a  part  of  the  usual  school  routine.  It  is 
only  the  essentials  and  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing  that  are  taught^  and 
neither  is  given  such  prominence  as  to  lead  to  the  criticism  that  accomplishments 
rather  than  the  first  principles  of  a  necessary  branch  are  being  given  to  the  schol* 
ars. 

PUBUG  SCHOOLS  IN   NO  SENSE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  is  not  and  should  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  technical  school. 
The  course  which  has  been  pursued  here  strikes  the  happy  mean,  in  that  the  studies 
mentioned  are  made  minor  in  importance  and  are  not  pursued  to  that  completenean 
which  is  seen  in  the  more  prominent  and  essential  branches.    •     •     * 

The  study  of  drawing  is  in  an  entirely  different  line  from  that  of  vocal  music,  but 
is  none  the  less  essential  to  a  perfect  system  of  public  instruction.  With  us  it  baa 
found  many  apt  pupils,  and  has  been  of  good  general  effect,  as  regards  the  whole  list 
of  branches.  It  is  one  which  underlies  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
far  reaching  in  its  application. 
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DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  TO  THIE  YOUNGEST  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  pleased  the  yonnger  children  are  with  it,  and  how 
by  nature  they  seem  to  reqnire  it  and  are  fitted  to  it.  It  is  a  branch  which  should 
be  taught  one  in  his  or  her  younger  years,  when  the  training  which  the  eye  and  hand 
receive  will  be  properly  inclined|  and  the  habits  in  time  truly  and  correctly  formed. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  with  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  as  yet  no  public  schools 
of  the  Kindergarten  order.  By  drawing  is  not  meant  mere  picture  making ;  the  in- 
struction is  of  far  more  general  character,  and  aims  at  what  is  useful  rather  than 
what  is  simply  ornamental. 

DRAWING  VALUABLE  AS  AN  AID  TO  OTHER  STUDIES. 

It  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  thoroughly  practical  in  its  bearing,  and  is  an  aid  to 
other  studies,  particularly  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  valuable  rela- 
tion which  it  hM  to  map  drawing  alone  affords  a  sufficient  excuse  for  being,  if  excuse 
is  needed.  It  trains  one  to  observation,  to  correct  ideas  of  forms,  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances, and  in  truth  is  wholly  general  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  as  a  study  ranked  or 
intended  to  be  ranked  as  more  than  an  elementary  branch.  It  does  not  hold  the  posi- 
tion that  it  naturally  would  in  a  strictly  technical  school.  It  aims,  and  succeeds  in 
its  aim,  to  give  one  a  good  general  idea  of  an  art  which  in  after  years  can  be  made 
available  for  purposes  almost  innumerable.  It  was  a  wise  provision  that  placed  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  upon  our  list  of  school  studies.  They  have  proved  themselves 
invaluable  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  time  passes,  the  appreciation  of  their  value 
increases  more  and  more. 

In  the  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1881,  the  New 
Haven  school  authorities  thus  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  drawing  in 
their  city  schools: 

EXHIBITION  OF  PUPILS'   DRAWING  IN  NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

The  specimens  of  drawing  exhibited  at  the  last  annual  examination,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  high  school,  were  inspected  by  hundreds  of  our  citizens,  with  apparently  great 
satisfaction.  No  branch  of  study  seems  to  be  more  thoroughly  established  in  the 
course,  nor  more  successfully  pursued,  than  drawing.  Not  only  are  skill  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  art  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  commu- 
nity, but  their  usefulness  is  increased  by  the  many  applications  they  can  make  of 
the  art  in  every  business  employment,  and  their  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  a  more, 
cultivated  and  appreciati  ve  taste.  A  considerable  number  of  former  pupils  are  know n 
to  be  receiving  liberal  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  service,  in  furnishing  designs 
plans,  sketches,  etc.,  in  various  kinds  of  business. 

IOWA. 

In  the  biennial  report  of  1881,  Mr.  C.  W.  von  Ooelln,  superintendeut 
of  pnblic  instruction  of  Iowa,  thus  comments  on  the  pressing  need  for 
industrial  training : 

The  demand  of  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship  is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  time  will  come  when  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  skilled 
mechanical  labor  by  training  at  home,  or  else  we  must  import  all  such  labor  from 
foreign  countries. 

How  to  secure  this  training  is  a  grave  question.  Some  of  the  New  England  cities 
are  making  efiforts  in  the  right  direction.  Whether  we  are  ready  for  it  or  not,  I  do 
not  wish  to  determine.  The  Agricultural  College  is  doing  a  part  of  this  work,  but 
the  few  who  secure  training  there  are  expecting  to  be  employed  not  as  mechanics, 
bat  as  professional  superintendents. 
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Schools  for  boys  at  an  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  who  have  obtained  a  fair 
English  education,  are  needed.  These  schools  should  be  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent master  workmen.  If  such  persons  cannot  be  obtained  during  the  summer,  these 
schools  might  be  conducted  in  the  winter,  or  during  evening  hours. 

A  law  authorizing  boards  of  directors  to  provide  such  schools  at  the  request  or  by 
the  vote  of  the  electors  can  certainly  do  no  harm  and  might  result  in  great  good. 

In  all  our  schools  drawing  should  be  taught,  and  with  special  reference  to  its  nse 
for  practical  purposes.     This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  perhaps,  at  this  time. 

The  followiDg  arguments  in  favor  of  object  teaching  are  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Speer,  school  superintendent  of  Marshall  County, 
Iowa: 

■  OBSERVATION  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Why  is  it  that  children  who  are  delighted  with  the  simplest  things,  a  toy,  an  in- 
sect, a  stone,  or  a  flower,  who  are  fall  of  cariosity,  are  many  of  them,  when  grown, 
mentally  deadf  It  is  thought  that  naturally  the  number  of  dunces  does  not  exceed 
the  number  of  deaf;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  some  process  of  manulactuie  the  num- 
ber of  the  former  has  grown  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  is  the 
province  of  the  common  schools  to  sharpen  the  mental  faculties,  and  as  the  schools 
turn  out  so  many  with  blunted  perceptions,  it  natnrally  follows  that  our  educational 
system  is  in  some  way  at  fault.    •    *    * 

OBJECT  TEACHING. 

Any  system  of  education  that  is  not  natural  is  harmful.  Any  system  of  edocatioD 
that  does  not  excite  the  faculties  of  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  pleasure  is 
not  a  rational  system.  The  child  to  whom  the  study  of  books  gives  pleasure  is  the 
exception ;  the  child  to  whom  the  handling  and  study  of  objects  does  not  give  pleasure 
is  not  a  natural  nor  a  healthy  one. 

There  is  not  an  educator  in  all  this  broad  land  who  does  not  place  a  high  estimate 
on  the  value  of  object  teaching.  InteUigent  object  teaching  must  be  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  objects.  Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  animals,  rocks,  and  flowers  unless  he  is  familiar  with  these  objects  him- 
self f  Can  ticachers  train  pupils  to  habits  of  accurate  observation  unless  they  are 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  things  to  be  observed  f  Can  a  color  blind  pedagogue 
give  a  lesson  on  color  t  No  more  can  one  who  is  purblind  to  the  objects  in  nature 
give  an  object  lesson.  Teachers  must  know  the  way,  and  have  travelled  it  tJiemselvee, 
before  they  can  point  the  way  to  others. 

A  very  ordinary  person,  be  he  familiar  with  stones  and  insects,  birds  and  flowers,  can 
excite  the  curiosity,  develop  the  observation,  and  train  the  child  to  think ;  but  it 
takes  a  genius  to  make  the  study  of  a  book  pleasurable  to  a  child.     It  takes  genius 
to  breathe  life  into  a  dead  word  or  definition. 
•    •    • 

NO  TIME  FOR  NEW  STUDIES. 

But  there  are  objections  to  enlarging  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  The 
principal  one  is :  ''We  haven't  the  time  to  teach  these  things."  Haven't  the  time! 
Haven't  the  tiuie  to  study  objects,  the  ideas,  of  which  words  are  mere  symbols,  but 
must  devote  all  the  time  to  the  mere  study  of  words  only !  To  me  this  seems  very 
strange. 

All  the  branches  of  education  belonging  to  the  common  school  curricnlam,  or  any 
other  curriculum,  have  their  origin  in  the  different  phases  presented  by  nature;  and 
if  we  have  time  to  study  nature  second  hand,  we  ought  to  find  time  to  study  a  little 
of  it  first  hand. 

As  long  as  teachers  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  try  to  t«ach  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, and  not  language,  to  impart  knowledge  on  all  the  subjects  and  pussies  in 
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arithmetio,  instead  of  teaching  ouly  that  which  is  used  in  the  business  transactions 
of  life;  as  long  as  they  continue  to  teach  the  ten  thousand  details  in  geography  that 
they  themselves  have  forgotten — in  short,  as  long  as  teachers  persist  in  feeding  their 
pupils  on  a  great  deal  of  chaff  and  very  little  grain,  it  is  true  there  will  not  be  much 
time  for  object  teaching. 

Bat  when  they  realize  that  the  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  the  study  of  the 
science  of  language ;  that  language  can  be  taught  and  well  taught  in  connection  with 
other  branches;  that  language,  spelling,  and  penmanship  can  be  taught  in  connection 
with  object  lessons ;  when  they  confine  their  efforts  in  teaching  spelling  to  the  child's 
vocabulary ;  when  they  expunge  two- thirds  of  the  matter  in  the  arithmetics  and  geog- 
raphies, they  may  then  find  time  for  the  study  of  objects.  In  support  of  these  views, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  following  eminent  teachers  and 
thinkers : 

"Instmction  must  begin,''  says  Comenius,  ''with  actual  inspection,  not  with  ver- 
bal descriptions  of  things.  From  such  inspection  it  is  that  certain  knowledge  comes. 
What  is  actually  seen  remains  faster  in  the  memory  than  description  or  enumeration 
a  hundred  times  as  often  repeated." 

"Observation,"  saya  Peetaloxsi,  '*  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge.  The  first 
object,  then,  In  education  must  be  to  lead  the  child  to  observe  with  accuracy ;  the 
second,  to  express  with  correctn*  ss  the  results  of  his  observation." 

"  If  we  consider  it,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  '*  we  shall  find  that  exhaustive  observa* 
tion  is  an  element  of  all  great  success." 

"  The  education  of  the  senses  neglected,"  says  Bacon,  *'  all  after  education  partakes 
of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure." 

Mr.  P.  3.  Mortou,  school  saperiDtendent  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  thus 
testifies  to  the  saccessful  iDtrodnction  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  that 
conn t J,  and  urges  a  general  law  making  it  a  required  study  through- 
out the  State  : 

A  new  feature  in  our  work  was  that  of  drawing,  taught  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Hull,  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  His  system  of  drawing  is  sin  pie  and  very  practical.  Our 
teachers  were  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  we  anticipate  good  results  from  it. 
1  am  fully  convinced  that  industrial  drawing  onght  to  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our 
district  schools.  Without  it,  an  important  link  is  omitted  in  our  educational  system. 
I  think  the  legislature  should  be  urged  to  add  it  to  the  branches  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taught.  ^ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  drawing  contained  in  the  Annual  Beport 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1876,  is  here  inserted,  both  because  it  embodies  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  that  and  other  cities  and  because  it  shows  the 
opinion  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Boston  after  an  experience  of 
six  years: 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study 
into  our  schools,  the '  committee  on  drawing  has  published  several  annual  reports, 
iUncftrated  with  heliotype  reproductions  of  pupils'  work,  selected  from  the  specimens' 
shown  at  the  annual  spring  exhibition.  This  course  was  not  practicable  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  aa  the  best  drawings  exhibited  in  Boston  last  May  were  taken  to  Phila- 
^Iphia  to  form  part  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit,  where,  it  may  be  added,  they  at- 
tracted general  attention  and  commendation.  A  short  report  (reprinted  in  this 
▼olame)  was  issued  by  the  drawing  committee  in  June  last,  but  as  it  was  simply  ex- 
planatory of  the  revised  programme  of  instruction,  some  things  remain  to  be  said  on 
the  sabjeot  which  may  properly  find  place  here. 
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So  mach  hM  been  already  written  and  spoken  about  drawing  in  tbe  public  schools, 
tbat  the  pros  and  cons  are  generally  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated  here.  Bearing  the  latter  in  mind,  it  is  a  satiBfac- 
tion  to  those  who  believe  in  the  important  influence  of  the  study  upon  the  indiutrisl 
futuxe  of  the  State  to  see  that  time  has  only  strengthened  tbe  general  feeling  as  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  used  in  its  favor,  ai^d  made  the  weakness  of  those  employed 
against  it  more  and  more  evident. 

The  three  letters  written  by  the  superintendents  of  public  schools  of  Boston,  Saiot 
Louis,  and  Milwaukee,  lately  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
show  that  drawing  is  now  heartily  accepted  as  a  necessary  and  most  useful  branch 
of  study,  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience  in  di£Perent  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  give  strong  evidence  as  to  the  efllciency  of  the  system  of  teaching  it, 
which  we  owe  to  our  director  of  drawing,  BIr.  Walter  Smith. 

As  answering  objections  still  made  in  certain  quarters  concerning  its  possible  inter- 
ference with  other  studies  in  the  schools,  vthe  words  used  by  two  of  the  superintend- 
ents may  here  be  quoted: 

STATBIOBNT  OF    MR.    PHJLBRICK,     CITY    SUPBRIKTENBKNT    OF  SCHOOLS    OF   BOSTOK, 

MASS. 

"  Drawing, ''says  Mr.  Philbrick,  ''if  properly  taught,  is  extremely  useful  as  an  aid  in 
other  studies;  and  indeed,  in  my  Judgment,  it  quite  compensates  for  the  time  it  takes, 
by  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches.  This  study  was  made  so  prominent  at 
the  outset,  and  so  much  was  attempted  at  its  introduction,  as  to  excite  apprehension 
in  some  minds  lest  it  should  rob  other  studies  of  the  time  and  attention  that  belong  to 
them.  But  such  has  not  been  the  result.  Drawing  is  now  fairly  worked  into  grade 
in  all  classes,  fh>m  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  in  the  high  achools,  being  taught 
altogether  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  by  the  regular  teachers ;  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  evidence  whatever  that  this  instruction  in  drawing  has  produced 
unfavorable  results  in  the  other  branches ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been,  with- 
out doubt,  of  advantage  to  some  of  them." 

STATBMBNT  OF   MR.   MACAUSTBR,  CITT  SUFBRIXmENDSHT   OF  0OHOOU  OF    MILWAU- 

KKB,  WIS. 

Upon  the  same  point,  Mr.  MacAlister  writes : 

' '  Another  experience,  also  in  connection  with  this  matter,  is  worth  mentioning.  In 
no  way  has  drawing  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  pupils  in  their  other 
studies.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  Just  as  large,  and  the  quality  as  good,  as  before 
drawing  was  introduced.  If  I  were  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  snl^CiCt,  I  would  say 
that  the  time  devoted  to  drawing,  so  far  from  being  lost,  resnlta  in  stTMigthening  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  in  other  directions,  and  increasing  the  number  and  variety  oi  his 
mental  resources." 

As  to  the  value  of  drawing  to  the  country,  the  same  gentleman  writes: 

"I  believe  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing  into  our  oommon  schools  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  industrial  education,  which,  if  fully  car- 
ried out,  will  be  productive  of  effects  upon  the  social  character  of  the  working  classes 
and  tbe  wealth  of  the  nation  which  even  the  most  sanguine  would  not  dare,  at  this 
*  moment,  to  predict." 

STATXMBMT     BT  MR.  HARRIS,   CITY    SUPBRIMTBNDEMT  OF    SCHOOLS  OF    BADfT  LOUIS, 

MO. 


The  following  passages  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Harris  show  how  highly  he  i 
the  study  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  public  education,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the  fit- 
ness of  our  adopted  system  for  teaching  it : 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  hM^adopted  this  vystern 
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BO  generally^  and  done  ao  maoh  for  instrnction  in  this  important  branch  of  education 
will  soon  stand  in  thQ  very  first  rank,  among  industrial  people,  for  the  tasteftil  orna- 
mentation of  its  mannfaotores. 

**  In  this  respect  Saint  Lonis,  which  outranks  other  Western  cities  in  the  variety  and 
aggregate  value  of  her  manufactures,  aspires  to  emulate  Massachusetts,  and  therefore 
regards  all  money  expended  in  industrial  drawing  as  an  investment  that  will  return  a 
hundred  fold  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  through  the  increased  value  of  her  products. 

"  I  value  the  Smith  system  especially  for  its  completeness  of  system  and  perfect  gra» 
dation,  embracing,  as  it  does,  courses  in  free-haud,  geometric,  model  and  object,  per- 
spective, and  mechanical  drawing,  and  unfolding  an  admirable  method  of  developing 
and  conventionalizing  original  ornamental  designs,  as  well  as  presenting,  in  an  intel- 
ligible form,  the  historic  evolution  of  ancient  ornament.  While  this  system  surpasses 
others  in  scope,  it  excels  them  also  in  perfection  and  consistency  of  details. '^ 

Other  extracts  of  the  same  character  might  be  made  from  the  three  letters,  but  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  make  them,  as  those  made  sufficiently  explain  the  views 
of  the  superintendents.  At  the  close  Mr.  Philbrick's  letter  he  thus  expresses  his  sat- 
isfaction in  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools : 

**The  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  practical  educational  steps  undertaken  in  this  city,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
my  work  as  an  educator  which  I  look  ba^sk  upon  with  more  satisfaction  than  upon 
my  efforts  to  secure  efficient  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
andStat^.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  extracts  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  one  hand,  values 
our  adopted  system  esi>6cia)ly  for  its  '*  systematic  completeness  and  perfect  gradation,'' 
and  Mr.  Philbriok  speaks  with  complacency  of  his  past  efforts  to  secure  '*  efficient  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  thereby  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that, 
as  at  present  conducted,  he  considers  that  end  gained. 

Theee  opinions  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  system  for  its  purpose,  which,  t-o  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  MacAlister,  the  superintendent  at  Milwaukee,  is  to  '*  divest  the  study  of  its 
special  character,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  other  branches  in  the  common 
schools,"  are  shared  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  finds  in  it  ''the  principles  which 
seemed  to  him  fundamental  to  any  attempt  at  making  drawing  a  common  school 
study."    To  this  subject,  in  a  later  portion  of  his  letter,  he  thus  refers : 

MR.    MACALI8TBR  HKARTILT  Bin>OR8B8  WALTER  SMITH'S  SYSTEM. 

"  I  think  it  only  Just  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  part  of  our  success  has 
been  doe  to 'the  system  adopted.  The  sound  foundations  in  which  the  entire  course 
of  instruction  is  based,  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  organization  and  objects  of  the 
public  schools,  the  aoonrate  methods  by  which  the  advancing  steps  are  systematically 
developed,  and  the  praotioal  direction  which  is  given  to  the  pupil's  work  firom  first 
to  last,  have  all  been  made  so  apparent  to  us  that  no  objection  yet  put  forward  from 
my  source  has  in  the  least  shaken  my  confidence  in  Proftssor  Smith's  principles,  or 
the  vanle  of  the  text  books  in  which  they  are  embodied."     •    •    • 

The  oommittee  fttrther  quote  fh)m  £iiropeaii  authorities.  Details, 
given  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  stndy  in  their  respective  schools  follow.* 

The  following  testimony,  given  in  1879,  to  the  value  of  the  study  of 
drawing,  as  shown  in  the  schools  of  Boston  during  eight  years,  is  of  in- 
terest, as  coming  from  a  most  competent  witness. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  author  of  Tuscan  Sculptors  and 

*  For  these  extraots  fh>m  this  report  of  1876  see  proceeding  pages  244-347. 
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'Other  well  knowu  works  on  art,  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Museam  of  Fine  Arts,  and  an  earnest  ooa<\jator 
with  Superintendent  Philbrick  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  city. 

Mr.  Perkins,  being  a  member  of  the  city  school  committee,  long  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  drawing.  Having  thus  ei\joyed  every 
opportunity  for  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Perkins  republished 
in  1879  an  address,  first  delivered  by  him  at  Fitchbnrg,  July  27, 1871, 
^^On  drawing  as  a  branch  of  general  education,"  with  an  additional  page, 
in  which  is  summed  up  his  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  study  as 
•demonstrated  by  actual  experience  of  its  working  in  the  sohoc^  down 
to  1879. 

Mr.  Perkins  also  gives  testimony  as  to  Prof.  Walter  Smith's  emineDt 
^tness  for  the  position  he  then  occupied  as  "director  of  drawing  in  the 
city  of  Boston  public  schools." 

Such  testimony  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  study,  from  one  »o 
competent  to  judge  intelligently,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  di^- 
cussion ;  while  his  words  of  appreciation  of  Professor  Smith  are  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  master. 

The  true  relations  between  the  province  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist, 
which  exist  in  all  the  great  periods  of  art,  are  here  suggested ;  they  will 
be  found  eloquently  set  forth,  with  fuller  detail,  in  the  lecture  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  among  the  appendices  to  this  Report.* 

The  whole  of  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  full  of  interest,  but  want 
of  space  compels  limitation  to  the  following  extracts : 

DRAWING  U8BFUL  TO  ALL. 

I  said  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  aeefnl.  acqnisition  to  all  men,  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  either  as  an  accompliahment  or  as  a  means  of  Uvelihood.  To  prove 
this,  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  traveller,  to  whom  it  is  generally  nsefal,  and  of  the 
artisan,  to  whom  it  is  specially  important.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  artist,  whose  case 
is  self-demonstrable.  Drawing  is  the  essential  element  of  his  pTofessioQ,  for  without 
a  knowedge  of  it  there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  an  architect,  sonlptor,  or  painter.  Ko 
brilliancy  of  color  can  atone  for  feebleness  of  drawing  in  a  picture,  nor  can  the  ut- 
most technical  skill  make  up  for  defective  proportions  in  a  statue,  any  more  than  splen- 
dor of  imagery  or  richness  of  fancy  can  condone  faults  against  grammar  in  a  poem. 
Wherefore,  a  man  can  no  more  be  an  artist  without  the  knowledge  of  the  one  than 
he  can  be  a  poet  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Men  can,  however,  be  travellers  or  artisans  without  knowing  how  to  draw,  though 
in  both  it  is  an  immeasurable  advantage.  *  *  *  If  a  knowledge  of  drawing  be 
essential  to  the  artist,  and  thus  valuable  to  the  traveller,  what  is  it  to  the  artisan  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  proper  definition  of  a  skilled  artisan. 
A  skilled  artisan  is  a  mechanic  who  knows  how  to  draw,  and  who,  thanks  to  such 
Juiowledge  has  quadrupled  the  value  of  his  labor  to  himself  and  to  the  state. 

RECIPROCAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST. 

In  ancient  times,  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  renaissance  period,  the  relations  be- 
tween fine  and  industrial  art  were  of  the  closest  character.  Then  the  artist  did  not 
disdain  to  be  an  artisan,  nor  the  mechanic  neglect  to  make  himself  something  of  an 


*  See  Appendix  H. 
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artiBt.  Almost  all  the  great  Florentine  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries were  apprenticed  to  the  goldsmith's  trade  in  their  yoath.  Orgagna,  Ghiberti, 
PoUaJnolo,  Francia,and  many  others  of  eqaal  renown  owed  to  this  the  exqniste  skill 
and  delicacy  of  hand  for  which  they  were  distinguished.  Ghiberti,  having  modelled 
the  Gates  of  Paradise,  made  a  cope  button  for  the  Pope;  Raphael,  after  painting  the 
stanxa  of  the  Vatican,  designed  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which  were  to  be  woven 
in  the  looms  of  Arras ;  CeiUini  modelled  statues  for  Duke  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  chiselled 
cope  and  salt  cellars  for  King  Francis  I. 

These  great  artists  were  not  only  skilled  in  fine  arts,  but  they  understood  the  tech- 
nical prooesses  of  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  thus  designed  objects  with  due  regard 
to  the  material  in  which  they  were  to  be  made.  These  designs  wtire  in  many  cased 
carried  out  by  work  men  scarcely  lees  artists  than  themselves :  men  whose  taste  was 
elevated  by  constant  familiarity  with  good  designs;  men  who  understood  the  princi- 
ples of  beauty  embodied  in  these  designs,  and  who  therefore  worked  them  out  with  a 
pleasure  of  which  their  modem  representatives  have  no  idea.  When  their  work  was 
done,  it  met  with  such  ready  appreciation  that  they  were  stimulated  to  renewed 
efforts. 

lUBCOGKITlON  OF  ART  BY  THK  POPULACE  OF  ATHKKS  AND  FLORENCE. 

The  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  and  the  Florentines  in  the  days  of  the  Medici, 
reeognized  and  appreciated  good  work,  and  their  good  opinion  was  sought  by  the 
greatest  artists.  Phidias,  we  are  told,  concealed  himself  behind  a  door  of  the  temple 
when  he  had  finished  his  colossal  Jupiter,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  crowd.  The  Greeks,  as  Cicero  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Yerrlne  orations,  dearly  loved 
and  valued  the  fine  works  of  art  with  which  their  temples  and  towns  were  decorated, 
and  this  not  only  on  account  of  religious  feeling.  *'  Believe  me,^  he  says,  ''that  nothing 
has  so  deeply  affected  them  as  the  system  of  spoliation  of  works  of  art  carried  on  by 
our  generals ;  nor  has  any  city  in  all  Asia  Minor  or  Greece  ever  volantarily  sold  a 
picture  or  statue,  or  any  such  like  ornament. "  Even  the  Romans,  whose  indifference 
to  art  the  great  orator  here  contrasts  with  the  Greek  enthusiasm,  could  not  bear  to 
lose  the  sight  of  a  fine  work  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  Thus,  when 
Tiberius  removed  the  statue  of  the  StrigiUarius,  by  Ly8ippus,from  the  public  circus 
to  his  own  palace,  they  raised  such  a  tumult  that  he  was  forced  to  restore  it  to  the 
public  gaze. 

The  separation  between  art  and  industry  in  modem  times  has  gready  lowered  the 
general  standard.  Now,  wheu  each  pursues  a  separate  path,  both  the  public  and  the 
workman  are  indifferent  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  cups  and  pitchers  and  chairs  and 
tables,  and  regard  them  solely  as  objects  of  use.  All  that  the  public  desire  is  that 
they  should  be  strong  and  serviceable,  and  it  is  to  this  object  that  the  workman 
adapts  himself.  The  modem  point  of  view  which  he  takes  is  totally  opposed  to  that 
taken  by  his  ancient  prototype. 

Imagine  the  confusion  of  a  modem  potter  suddenly  transported  to  Athens  in  the 
olden  time,  and  required  to  treat  his  ware  from  the  standpoint  of  the  '*Hand  Kings'' 
of  the  Kerameikos ;  or  the  consternation  of  an  Athenian  artisan  of  the  time  of  Phidias 
at  finding  himself  set  down  in  a  modem  city,  where,  instead  of  the  fictile  vases  whose 
form  and  decoration  made  the  cheap  terra  cotta  out  of  which  they  were  fashioned 
mors  preoions  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  would  see  vulgar  shapes  and  ugly  forms  per- 
petuated in  silver!  The  wish  of  Pindar,  '*  Oh,  may  the  gods  give  me  the  love  of  beau< 
tiful  things,"  had  been  granted  to  such  as  he,  and  ugliness  had  become  as  intolerable 
to  him  as  vice  to  Socrates  or  Plato. 

RESTORATION  OF    OLD  RELATIONS  BETWEEN    THE    FINE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

DESIRABLE. 

In  order  to  bring  back  in  some  degree  the  old  state  of  things,  the  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  art  education  at  the  present  time  seek  to  raise  industry  from  the  low  trade 
level  to  which  it  fell  when  the  manufacturer  arose  and  separated  it  from  its  legtimate 

sompuiion.  ,gitj,ed  by  Goo-, 
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France,  where  the  aeparation  haa  never  been  6o  abeolnte  as  in  other  oountriee,  has 
always  held  a  superior  position  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste.  The  establishment  of 
those  great  national  workshops,  the  manufactories  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  of 
Gobelin  tapestry  and  carpets  at  Paris,  fostered  the  taste  of  designers,  whose  9tatm$  was 
raised  becanse  artists  were  employed  there,  and  private  mannfacturers  sought  their 
aid. 

The  royal  manufactories  of  porcelain  established  in  Germany  at  Meissen  and  else- 
where, and  the  manufactory  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry  at  Arras,  in  Flanders,  acted 
in  the  same  way ;  but  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  attempt  made  by  Charles 
I  to  introduce  tapestry  weaving  at  Mortlake,  the  Government  did  not  endeavor  to 
cultivate  public  tastic,  by  itself  becoming  a  manufacturer,  until  the  days  of  Prince 
Albert. 

The  wide  separation  of  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  England  from  the  capital, 
where  artists  naturally  congregate,  hindered  the  union  of  art  and  industry,  which 
was  favored  by  the  centralisation  of  artistic  life  at  Paris.  The  central  action  of  the 
Kensington  Museum,  through  the  art  schools  connected  with  it  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  ha^  given  a  wonderful  impulse  in  the  right  direction ;  and  individual 
effort,  such  as  that  made  by  Morris  and  his  associates,  to  shape  public  taste,  by  offer- 
ing good  designs  for  household  articles,  tends  to  the  renewal  of  that  old  bond  between 
the  studio  and  the  manufactory,  in  which  lies  our  hope  for  the  future. 

OBOMBTRT  THE  BA818  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ABT. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  what  the  mechanic  wants  to  learn  in  the  art  school.  As 
the  great  object  is  to  enable  him  to  master  form  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  conceive  whatever  shape  he  may  have  to  make  or  work  with,  and  to  under- 
stand working  plans,  he  should  not  only  be  taught  to  draw  with  accuracy  any  object 
which  is  set  before  him,  but  also  to  reproduce  it  when  it  has  been  removed  from  his 
sight.  Thus  his  memory  will  be  strengthened,  and  his  mind  filled  with  valuable 
ideas.  He  must  be  taught  the  use  of  instruments ;  learn  something  of  perspective, 
and  something  of  geometry  ;  for,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  old  Greek  inscription, 
**  None  but  the  skilled  in  geometry  can  enter  here,"  ought  to  be  written  over  the  door 
of  every  workshop. 

To  artisans  of  one  class,  machine  drawing  is  most  important;  for  without  it  a  man 
cannot  understaikid  the  whole  of  any  work  of  which  a  portion  has  been  assigned  to 
him,  and  this  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  work  is  destined  to  fit  the  work  of  his  fel* 
lows.  Artisans  of  another  class — decorators,  for  example — must  master  the  principles 
of  ornament,  be  able  to  draw  it  correctly,  have  their  taste  elevated  by  a  comparison  of 
styles,  and  even  learn  how  to  draw  the  human  figure,  which  is  often  needed  in  decora- 
tive work  to  save  it  from  monotony  and  insipidity. 

WHT  IS  ARTISTIG  SKILL  DESIRABLE. 

If  it  be  asked  why  a  skilled  artisan  is  better  than  a  common  mechanic,  I  answer, 
beoaose  labor -controlled  by  scientific  knowledge  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  both 
nationally  and  individually,  than  mere  labor  unaffected  by  these  inflnenoes.  The 
close  connection  between  general  excellenoe  of  workmanship  in  the  meohanical  trades 
and  the  scientific  education  of  artisana  makes  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  be 
given  to  them,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  conunnnity  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

The  eagerness  which  our  mechanics  have  shown  to  enter  the  free  drawing  classes 
opened  at  the  expense  of  the  State  during  the  past  year,  clearly  proves  that  the  desiie 
for  instruction  is  not  wanting  on  their  part.  One  thousand  applicants  presented 
themselvefi  for  admission  within  a  week  after  the  classes  were  announced  at  Boston ; 
and  at  Worcester,  as  Professor  Thompson  has  told  os  in  a  valuable  paper  prepared  for 
the  Social  Science  Association,  thirty  applicants  only  were  expected  and  two  hundred 
presented  themselves. 
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These  men  came  becanse  they  were  convinced  that  what  they  could  learn  wonld 
increase  the  valae  of  their  labor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  acquired  skill  wonld  assnre 
ihem  higher  wages  in  the  workshod.  If  they  knew  how  much  is  done  for  their 
brethren  in  England  aud  France,  they  would  fbel  that  they  haye  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected. 

Read  the  remarks  of  the  deputation  of  artisans  which  was  sent  over  to  France  by 
the  Society  of  Art«  to  report  upon  the  great  exhibition,  and  you  will  see  that,  with 
all  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  for  them  in  Englandi  they  found  reason  to  draw 
a  sharp  contrast  between  their  own  position  at  home  and  that  of  French  artisans  in 
lespect  to  advantages  for  instruction.  If  they  complained,  what  would  a  similar  body 
of  American  artisans  have  done,  who  are  as  much  more  poorly  cared  for  than  the 
English  as  the  English  are  than  the  French  t 

WHY  FRENCH  DKSIONEBS  SXCEL. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  French  designer  is  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  proAt  by  the  past.  He  knows  that  novelty  is  seldom,  anything  but  re- 
combination, and  he  therefore  seeks  to  familiarize  himself  with  works  of  all  periods 
and  styles.  He  is  lost  when  he  gets  out  of  their  influence,  and  every  day  feels  his 
hiventive  powers  becoming  weaker. 

Ask  him  why  oar  artisans  are  unartistio  and  unimaginative,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  they  have  no  such  stimulus  to  excite  their  artistic  faculties  or  warm  their 
imaginations  as  he  has  in  his  museams  and  art  schools,  and  in  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere of  taste  which  surrounds  him.  So  far  from  wondering  at  their  condition,  he 
will  ask  you  if  birds  can  fly  where  there  is  no  air,  or  fishes  swim  without  water. 

Our  artisans  want  something  to  see,  something  to  study ;  and  until  we  give  it  to 
them  we  cannot  expect  them  to  make  progress.  When  we  have  done  so,  and  have 
tanght  them  how  to  draw,  we  may  hope  to  bring  about  that  fruitful  union  of  art  and 
iDdustry  which  once  produced  such  wonderful  results.  Then  the  artist  was  both  poet 
ud  artisan,  and  the  artisan  both  artist  and  mechanic,  and  thus  it  should  ever  be. 

Though  the  Alp  has  its  sublime  solitude,  its  base,  which  is  firmly  planted  on  the  earth, 
is  surrounded  by  green  valleys,  whose  vaving  fields  of  com  give  sustenapce  to  thou- 
sands. These  are  nourished  by  the  clouds,  which  gather  about  the  mountain  top  and 
fall  upon  them  in  showers,  and  descend  upon  them  in  waterfalls,  with  fertilizing 
power.  So  art,  whose  realm  is  the  cloud  land  of  poetry,  should  pour  down  a  benefi- 
aent  and  elevatiug  influenoe  upon  industry. 

RESULTS  OF  DRAWIKQ  IN  BCHOOI4  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  eight  years  ago,  much  has  been  done  in  Massachu; 
setts  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  fruitfhl  union  of  art  and  industry  alluded  to  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

In  1671,  the  State  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  an  organized  system  of  art  education, 
which  aims,  in  her  public  day  schools,  to  train  children  to  see  and  render  simple  forms 
aeeorately,  by  giving  them  instruction  in  drawing  on  a  geometrical  basis ;  and  in  her 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  to  form  skilled  artisans  out  of  common  mechanics,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  machine  and  building  construction,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  elements  of  beauty  to  articles  of  everyday  use. 

Each  year,  as  the  means  employed  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
eonrses  of  study  have  been  better  systematized,  the  work  done  in  the  Boston  drawing 
eehools  has  improved,  and  their  usefulness  has  been  more  generally  acknowledged. 
In  the  classes  for  free  hand  and  cast  drawing,  the  advantages  of  the  French  system  of 
stump  and  charcoal  over  the  English  system  of  working  out  labored  outlines  with  the 
hard  point  of  the  pencil,  advantages  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  in  his 
report  on  the  French  schools  of  art,  made  by  direction  of  the  British  Goveniment  so 
long  ago  as  1803,  have  been  tested,  and  few  now  doubt  that  greater  fisoility  of  hand 
sod  a  better  comprehension  of  light  and  shade  are  thus  attained. 
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That  the  director  of  drawing  shoald  have  adopted  views  so  opposed  to  those  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  edncated,  speaks  for  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  his  fitness 
for  his  present  position ;  bnt  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  the 
compasses  in  the  day  school,  which  he  has  authorized,  conflicts  with  his  practice  else- 
where, it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  object  in  the  day  schools  is  one  which  recommends  the  use  of  the  hard  poiDt,  as 
tending  to  the  early  promotion  of  habits  of  exactness,  and  as  being  both  more  conven- 
ient and  more  cleanly .  Fnrthermore,  no  provision  being  made  in  the  grammar  schools 
for  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  ihe  teaching  of  the  elements  of  form  and  design  in 
outline  is  alone  possible,  and  for  this  charcoal  and  stump  are  nnsnited. 

The  reason  why  the  present  system  of  drawing  has  taken  such  firm  root  in  our  public 
schools  is  because  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  attainable  ends.  It  is  not  pretentiously  ar- 
tistic, and  therefore  sure  to  excite  opposition  as  being  out  of  the  proper  province  of  a 
common  school  education ;  but  is,  like  writing,  plainly  and  practically  useful  to  every 
child,  boing  sure  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  any  future  occupation  of  life. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 
Boston,  Februan/ 16,  1875, 

The  following  passage  from  the  latest  annual  report,  that  for  the  year 
1881,  which  has  come  to  hand  from  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  tendency  towards  the  development 
of  direct  indastrial  training  in  the  public  schools ;  it  also  shows,  incident- 
ally, that  drawing  has  there  paBsed  from  the  list  of  experimental 
studies ;  for,  while  its  value  in  any  course  of  industrial  training  is  rec- 
ognized, it  is  spoken  of  as  domesticated  in  the  schools. 

The  good  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  such  an  educat<  r  as  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  and  such  a  citizen  as  Mr.  C.  G.  Perkins,  and  the  genius  and 
ability  of  Walter  Smith,  are  thereby  exemplified  and  demonstrated^ 
for,  without  injustice  to  the  many  public  spirited  citizens  who  cheer- 
fully aided  their  efforts,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  to  those  three  men, 
more  than  to  all  others,  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  owe  the 
taking  of  the  initial  and  decisive  steps  in  industrial  art  education. 

The  school  committee  has  again  repeated  itslormal  vote  of  deaiie  to  testthefeanbili^ 
of  imparting  to  grammar  scholars  some  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  skiU,  by  whoae 
final  application  so  many  of  them  must  by  and  by  earn  their  daily  bread.  The  term 
industry,  as  applied  to  manual  labor,  is  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  comprehended 
under  any  use  of  carpenters',  machinists',  or  blacksmiths'  tools.  These  are  but  por- 
tions of  a  vast  field,  which  only  a  great  number  of  special  schools  could  make  any 
pretension  of  properly  traversing.  But  it  is  possible  to  meet  some  of  the  complaints 
which  are  so  frequent,  that  the  public  education  is  so  exclusively  inteUectu*l  as  to 
unfit  the  majority  of  youth  for  entering  heartily  into  the  ranks  of  manual  labor, 
by  direoting  certain  pursuits  of  the  school  hour  to  the  especial  end  of  training  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  so  that,  whatever  the  future  occupations  of  the  child,  he  shaU  not 
be  utterly  awkward  and  helpless  in  the  everyday  responsibilities  of  earning  his  living. 
Education  may  and  ought  to  help  youth  to  be  self-reliant  and  **  handy,"  as  a  mere 
bookish  student  is  not  likely  to  be. 

SEWIKQ  m  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  girls'  schools— a  branch  of 
school  work  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  by  most  persons  who  had 
given  any  thought  to  matters  of  education  ~  has  afforded  convincing  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  impart  special  manual  skUl  without  interfering  with  the  established 
routine  of  study. 
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llie  teaching  of  indastrial  drawing,  now  pretty  firmly  seated  among  the  eesentials 
of  instruction,  is  quite  within  the  line  of  training  for  the  praotical  life  of  the  maunal 
worker.  And  bo  those  who  have  watched  the  shop  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  the  smaller  experiment  of  the  Boston  ludustrial  School  Asso- 
ciation, in  teaching  boys  the  manipulations  of  a  few  varieties  of  mechanicb'  tools, 
from  which  training  some  have  been  known  to  go  into  successful  positions  in  trades, 
have  continued  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  their  plans  by  the  money 
appropriating  authorities,  that  it  would  be  no  unwise  venture  to  devote  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  week  in  a  few  boys'  grammar  schools  to  an  experiment  of  using  hammers, 
saws,  chisels,  and  like  tools,  under  a  competent  instructor,  with  the  design  of  enlarge 
ing  the  work  as  fast  as  its  smaller  operations  should  be  shown  to  be  of  advantage. 

A  proposition  of  this  sort,  a  few  years  ago,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  teachers,  as  promising  much  good,  while  presenting  few  disadvan- 
tages. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  comprises  the  several  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-commit- 
tees, each  having  special  supervision  over  a  particalar  grade  of  schools, 
and  the  annual  report  made  to  the  committee  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Harrington. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  two  reports  for  the  year 
1881  and  for  the  year  1882.  These  reports  show,  on  the  part  of  the 
committees — the  grammar  school  principals — whose  reports  to  the  sub- 
committee are  printed  in  the  report  of  its  chairman,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent,  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  topics  germane  to  the  subjects  we  are  here  considering  are  ''The 
progress  of  drawing  in  New  Bedford  schools  in  ten  years'';  ^'The  excel- 
lence of  the  public  school  art  exhibit  in  1881" ;  ''  The  true  aims  of  edu- 
cation ";  ^'  Object  lessons.'';  ''An  attempt  to  discard  useless  details  in  the 
studies  taught,  and  to  retain  only  essentials,  thereby  gaining  time  for 
drawing  and  other  industrial  training";  ^'A  proposed  two  years'  course 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  high  school,  designed  for  those  who  can- 
not remain  four  years";  "Drawing"; ''Compulsory  laws";  and  "Indus- 
trial education."    These  are  discussed  with  unusual  vigor  and  fullness. 

Drawing  is  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  A.  Gumming,  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  who  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,650. 

XXTBACTB  FROM  BKPORTB— LSTTBR  0¥  PBIKCUTAL  WOOD. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1881,»  Mr.  Allen  F.  Wood,  principal  of  tbe 
Fifth  Street  Grammar  School,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  I.  S.  Cornish,  esq., 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  grammar  schools,  states  that  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  that  school  for  ten  years,  and  gives,  at  some  length, 
an  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  history  of  the  school  for  that  period.  In 
these  ten  years  1,900  pupils  in  all  have  attended  the  school ;  of  these 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Saperintendent's  Annnal  Report, for  the  year  1881.  New  Bedford^  E.  An- 
thony Sl  BobBj  city  printers.    1862.    pp.  108. 
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only  462  have  completed  the  full  coarse  and  graduated.    His  remarks 
OD  masic  and  drawing  are  quoted  at  length : 

Music. — New  Bedford  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  I  came  here^  ten  years 
ago,  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  tanght  that  the  readiness  of  the  children 
to  read  music  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  instroc- 
tion  in  this  branch  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  music  in  the  school  is  in  even  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  influence  of  the  music  in  the  school  as  a  civilizer  and  refiner  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford  can  take  a  jast  pride  in  the  en- 
couragement they  have  so  long  given  to  the  developmeat  of  a  musical  taste  in  the 
children  of  the  public  schools. 

Drairif^.— I  must  also  say  a  word  about  the  drawing.  There  is  no  department  of 
our  work  in  which  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement  as  in  this.  The  ninth 
grade  can  now  do  a  more  satisfactory  and  valuable  work  than  the  fifth  could  do  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  fifth  can  do  a  work  that  is  far  superior  to  anything  done  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  before  the  present  movement  began.  Indeed,  the  ezoelleucy 
of  the  work  done  has  attracted  attention  abroad,  and  given  to  our  schools  an  envi- 
able reputation.  The  importance  of  this  department  in  our  school  system  is  shown 
by  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers  for  the  best  pupils  in  drawing  and  designing, 
and  the  board,  in  my  opinion,  is  Justified  in  all  reasonable  expenditures  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  art. 

BEPORT  OF  oomcnrBB  ON  DRAwnro. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  1881.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  have 
obtained  employment  by  reason  of  having  become  proficient  in  this  study 
at  school  is  clearly  stated : 

In  the  Annual  Beport  of  Industrial  Art  Education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1880,  we  read,  under  the  head  of  awards :  "New  Bedford. —  For  the  display  in 
all  grades,  both  of  drawing  and  industrial  art,  excellent.^' 

To  OUT  minds  that  one  commending  word  meant  vory  much,  and  we  awaited  with 
deep  interest  the  verdict  of  the  Judges  the  present  year.  We  knew  that  the  same 
skilled  teachers  had  guided  the  trembling  hands  of  the  children  in  the  primary  schools, 
*and  that  the  result  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  previous  year ;  and  we  thought 
the  other  grades  had  made  better  progress  than  ever  before. 

We  bad  considered  ourselves  complimented  when  we  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fair  in  company  with  the  drawings  of  the  normal  art 
school;  but  when  weeks  passed  and  no  word  came  to  us  either  of  criticism  or  approval 
tvom.  the  judges  whose  praise  had  been  so  cordial  in  former  years,  we  began  to  fear 
that  our  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  ability  to  fill  a  place.  At  length,  impatient  that 
the  Judges  did  not  seem  inclined  to  notice  our  exhibition,  we  decided  to  write  to  Wal- 
ter Smith,  State  director  of  art  education,  and  to  C.  C.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  judges,  inviting  remarks,  either  favorable  or  otherwise. 

Lima  raox  fbof.  waltse  smra,  btatk  DmicTOB  of  abt  xducatiok. 

In  due  time  a  reply  came  from  Mr.  Spith,  and  in  Justice  to  our  schools  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  quote  very  fully  from  his  letter. 

In  answer  to  our  complaint  of  lack  of  notice,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  I  am  sorry  that 
no  notices  have  appeared  this  year,  either  of  the  New  Bedford  or  the  normal  art  school 
exhibit  in  drawing,  in  any  newspaper  I  have  seen.  Both  exhibits  were,  however,  the 
best  of  their  kinds  ever  made  in  this  or  any  country.  New  Bedford  has  reaped  the 
advantage  and  distinction  of  trusting  a  teacher  long  enough  to  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  schools  from  its  first  stages  onward  and 
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npwaxd.  Maoh  of  this  success  is  dae,  doubtless,  to  the  broad  and  scholastic  views 
of  the  superinteDdent,  who  from  the  first  has  been  a  consistent  and  strong  advocate 
of  this  element  of  practical  education  in  the  school  room." 

After  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  school  committeei  Mr.  Smith  continues  to  say :  ^*  I 
need  not  praise  Mr.  Cumming's  work.  It  has  spoken  for  itself  more  eloquently  than 
I  can.  Tet  I  should  like  to  bear  an  independent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
happy  conjunction  of  all  these  good  things,  superintendent  and  school  committee, 
New  Bedford  has  earned  for  herself  the  right  to  say  that  in  her  public  day  schools  the 
subject  of  industrial  drawing  has  been  developed  more  practically  and  more  generally 
successfully  than  in  any  other  city.  /  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  see  that  it  belongs  to  New  Bedford,  and  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  say 
so ;  and  this  I  do  not  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  developments,  which 
has  not  been  acquired  hastily  nor  in  a  comer." 

DOfSDIATB  KXPLOTiaaT  8BCUBED  BT  FUBUC  SCHOOL  OBADUATKB  WHO  CAN  DRAW. 

After  so  hearty  commendation  from  so  able  a  source,  any  word  flrom  your  committee 
seems  superfluous ;  therefore,  with  the  simple  statement  that  within  the  past  two  yean 
nearly  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  educated  in  our  schools  have  been  employed  in 
the  establishments  of  our  own  city  which  demand  artistic  skill,  and  with  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  evening  drawing  school,  we  close  our  report. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interest  of  the  public  will  never  be  served 
while  that  school  continues  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  high  school  building.  And  we 
maintain  that,  however  earnest  our  mechanics  may  be  to  obtain  instruction  in  their 
line  of  employment,  they  will  always  be  slow  to  attend  school  in  any  building,  how- 
ever commodious,  so  far  i^m  places  of  general  business  and  amusement. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chairman. 

In  the  report  for  1882,*  as  iu  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  committee 
on  drawing  state  that  many  former  pupils  of  the  Kew  Bedford  schools 
have  readily  found  employment,  owing  to  their  skill  in  drawing  ac- 
quired at  school.  They  speak  of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
drawing  with  each  successive  year,  as  demonstrating  the  capacity  of 
the  regular  teachers  to  teach  this  in  connection  with  the  other  studies; 
they  note,  as  an  interesting  experiment,  that  in  one  school  flat  copies 
have  been  wholly  discarded ;  they  suggest  that  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry be  taught  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  schools,  because  of  its 
value  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

As  the  year  passes  in  review,  we  pause  to  consider  if  we  can  make  any  new  stat-ement 
or  advise  the  pursuit  of  any  new  course,  and  we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  upon  a 
simple  narration  of  facts  as  they  now  exist,  only  inviting  the  public  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  the  study  by  its  results. 

The  same  efficient  teachers  have  from  year  to  year  guided  the  observation,  eye,  and 
hand  of  our  pupils,  and  how  thoroughly  and  profitably  they  have  done  their  work  the 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  our  manufactories  because  of  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing ^11  attest.  ^ 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  teachers  in  the  primary;  schools,  with  untiring  pa- 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together  with 
the  Superintendent's  Annual  Beport,  for  the  year  1^:^.  New  Bedford :  Mercury  Pub- 
lishing Company,  city  printers.     1883.     pp.  105. 
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tience  and  skill,  have  trained  the  children  under  them  to  sach  a  degree  that  they  are 
able  upon  entering  the  grammar  Bchoole  to  comprehend  the  instraction  and  cany 
out  the  ideas  of  the  drawing  master.  For  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  high  and 
grammar  schools  have  included  so  many  classes  that  it  became  necessary  to  add  the 
care  of  drawing  to  the  other  duties  of  the  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  classes  in  the  lat- 
ter schools.  That  each  year  pupils  in  our  schools  obtain  greater  proficiency  proves 
that  their  early  training  is  delegated  to  no  unskilful  hands.  We  feel  that  great  praise 
is  due  to  the  teachers  of  those  classes* for  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  teaching  an  art  heretofore  wholly  under  the  care  of  a  specialist 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  test  the  French  method  of  drawing  from  models 
and  nature  entirely,  instead  of  from  flat  copies,  and  one  of  our  schools  was  selected  to 
try  the  experiment.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  its  inauguration  that  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  report  upon  it.  We  have  always  found  that  the  plans  of  our  instructor 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  our  pupils,  aftd  we  believe  the  new  departure  will 
prove  no  exception  to  his  usual  good  judgment. 

The  evening  drawing  school  is  held  in  the  same  place  as  for  the  past  three  years,  in 
the  basement  of  the  high  school  house ;  and  has  fortunately  been  favored  with  the 
same  instructors  to  carry  out  their  plans  ftt>ra  year  to  year.  A  systematic  oourse  has 
been  mapped  out,  and  the  scholars,  as  far  as  their  education  will  permit,  are  follow- 
ing it 

In  this  connection  we  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion,  that  somewhere,  either  in 
the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  high  school  course, 
the  elements  of  geometry  be  so  pursued  as  to  enable  boys  wishing  to  become  mechanics 
to  make  a  better  use  of  their  time  in  the  evening  drawing  school  than  they  can  now  do. 

During  the  winter  of  16dl-'83,  although  there  were  several  stormy  nights,  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  twenty-one. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  believe  our  schools  in  the  art  of  drawing  will 
sustain  their  usual  high  reputation  among  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee : 

B.  B.  WIN8L0W, 

Ckairwan. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  H.   F.   HARRINGTON,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
CITY  SCHOOLS,   FOR  THE  TEAR  1881. 

In  the  superiutendent's  report  for  1881,  which  fills  41  of  the  108  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  kind  of  edacation 
recognized  iu  the  public  schools — to  the  object  of  education — that  it  is 
not  all  comprised  in  ability  to  memorize,  or  in  what  can  be  shown  by  a 
formal  written  examination,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  his  argument  on 
these  points,  he  urges  the  formation  of  museums  of  objects  illustrative 
of  the  studies  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 

He  closes  by  claiming  for  New  Bedford  the  origination  and  introduc- 
tion of  many  admitted  reforms  in  the  system  and  studies  of  the  public 
schools;  almost  reluctantly,  as  it  would  seem,  conceding  to.Boston  the 
importation  of  Walter  Smith  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing; 
and  concludes  with  a  lively  description  of  a  scene  illustrative  of  the 
opposition  at  first  encountered  by  all  reformers. 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  f 

''The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self- 
activity."— Sir  William  Hamilton 

First  among  these  guiding  principles  is  the  one  here  formulated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.    Self-activity  —  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  think  in  connection  with  every 
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topic  thai  is  brought  to  his  attention  in  the  coane  of  study,  and  the  habit  cff  thns 
thinking — is  the  object  of  ednoation  which  to  tme  appieciation  dominates  all  the 
net  Bopieme  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  recognized  of  all  the  govern- 
ing forces  of  the  school  room,  not  only  by  the  time  servers  who  have  no  principles  at  all, 
bat  by  maltitades  of  teachers  who  profess  to  be  adepts  in  their  vocation.  To  load  the 
memory  with  facts  and  cram  the  intellect  with  knowledge  is  the  ruling  purpose.  The 
t«xt  books  bristle  with  facts,  and  memoritertask  work  is  the  solicitous  imposition  of 
the  teacher  and  thepassiv^  stint  of  the  pupil  day  by  day.  The  noblest  triumphs  of  a 
Kbool  room  thus  controlled  are  merely  feats  of  memory. 

This  is  not  education.  It  were  to  degrade  the  term  thus  to  apply  it.  The  acquisi- 
tioD  of  knowledge  is  indispensable,  but  it  should  always  be  held  subsidiary  to  the 
endesTor  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  induce  and  confirm 
earnest  habits  of  investigation  and  acquirement.  When  Emerson  said,  in  his  sen- 
tentious way,  "  I  do  not  care  what  you  may  study,"  he  did  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  he  only  meant  to  indicate  how  far  superior  to  any 
Bchedole  of  subjects  of  study  is  the  ability  of  a  right  minded,  well  furnished  teacher 
TO  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  into  free  and  vigorous  activity. 

MBIB  HmOSinNO  OF  TBXT  BOOKS  WOBTHUMS. 

A  few  words  Just  hereon  an  important  point  in  reference  to  the  value  of  text  books, 
ilthongh  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  expressed  myself  again  and  again  in  previous  re- 
ports. There  are  those  who  have  an  aversion  to  much  oral  instruction,  and  insist  on  a 
cloee  sdherence  to  the  text  books,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  them,  carefully  prepared  as  they  have  been  by  accomplished  experts,  to  any- 
tliing  which  the  teacher  can  extemporize  as  a  substitute.  This  is  a  sound  argument 
abstractly  considered.  But  this  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  abstract  wisdom 
turns  out  to  be  practical  foolishness. 

Ko  matter  how  good  a  lesson  book  may  be,  how  dear  its  statements,  sensible  its  re- 
flectioDB,  and  lucid  its  explanations,  very  few  of  an  ordinary  class  of  pupils,  when  set 
to  leant  it»  bring  any  mental  eyesight  to  bear  on  its  subject  matter,  or  try  to  melt  it 
down  in  the  crucible  of  their  own  thought.  It  is  foreign  to  them,  and  it  will  remain 
for  eign,  ezoept  so  far  as  their  memories  coldly  acquire  command  of  its  phraseology, 
until  it  has  been  illuminated  by  the  teacher's  hints  and  explanations. 

An  aoeomplished  teacher  has  said :  '*  I  have  had  a  good  many  pupils,  first  and  last, 
most  of  them  private  pupils,  and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  was  intelligent  enough 
to  ondeistand  a  plain  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  plain  rule  in  grammar  from  the  text 
book." 

I  hsTe  enlarged  on  this  topic  because  it  is  time  that  our  teachers,  one  and  all,  should 
^  alirs  to  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  any  process  of  elementary  education 
which  does  not  aim,  above  all  things  else,  to  train  the  minds  of  pupils  to  think,  and 
to  empower  them  to  give  fluent  and  accurate  expression  to  thought  in  speech  and 
vritiog.  To  do  this,  to  habituate  its  pupils  to  subject  the  passing  topics  of  study  to 
tDteUigeot  reflection,  independent  of  text  books  limitations,  and  meanwhile  to  furnish 
them  with  available  vocabularies,  so  that  their  mental  activities  may  never  lack  the 
oceans  of  fkee  and  fiiU  expression,  is  certainly  the  paramount  function  of  a  public 
Kbool,  or  of  any  kind  of  school ;  and  it  is  fhU  time  that  the  importance  of  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  study  to  effect  this  priceless  endowment,  through  their  monoto- 
Qoos  leaMm  learning,  the  committing  to  memory,  day  after  day,  of  no  end  of  rules, 
^^ftoitioQa,  technical  tenns,  and  isolated  facts,  should  be  clearly  and  effectively  de- 
nonstiated. 

nOOSfT  BT  aOVBBBOB  LOBO. 

QorecBor  Long  drew  in  vivid  colors  the  shameful  picture  of  youth  defrauded  of 
their  ii|^by  that  old  oast  iron  system,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Boston 
^^^  Bohori  House.  One  pregnant  climax  should  be  quick  in  every  thonghtfol  mind| 
ud  I  win  quote  it  at  some  length.    The  Italics  are  my  own. 
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''  B6  it  remembered  that  the  one  objeot  of  edaoation,  forever  and  now,  ie  not  tc  niakt 
the  mind  a  etorehoaae  fall  crammed,  not  to  dieeipate  H  in  the  shattering  endearor  to 
grasp  all  knovledge,  bat  to  enable  a  man,  whatever  his  faculties  or  reaonroofi,  to 
oommaod,  to  use,  to  apply  them  to  the  full--  if  he  lift  a  hanuner,  to  strike  the  nail  oa 
the  head— if  he  cleave  a  log,  to  strike  it  in  the  very  centre— if  he  argue  a  cause,  to 
drive  straight  at  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  Given  this  ability  and  the  edo- 
oation  thus  to  use  and  expand  his  power,  and  then  the  storing  of  the  mind  and  tbe 
variety  and  scope  of  accomplishment  will  take  care  of  themselves.  *  *  •  Com- 
mand of  words,  mastery  of  langilage,  are  not  more  tbe  distinction  of  Webster  aod 
Burke  than  of  the  most  brilliant  speculators  in  mining  stocks,  or  of  the  head  man  in 
a  New  England  village.  And  yet  haw  ptiiU^  and  pUyul  U  ihe  daily  wpecUneU  of  mm 
graduate  of  our  echoola,  9oaked  with  leeeone,  who  oannot  put  a  thought  into  words  or  a  pur- 
pose into  execution  r*    •    •    * 

BOHOOIS  WnX  m  such  as   tub   FUBUC   DSIlAHD-TmB   DIMAHD   OmS   BASED   OS   MISOOKCKmOS, 
FACILRT  W  MBMOBOOfO  BBDIO  AOCBPISD  AS  PBOOP  OP  MBBTAL  DBYBLOrilBVr. 

TeachexB  are  prone  to  regulate  their  schools — can  they  be  greatly  blamedf — accord- 
ing to  the  expectations  and  demands  of  those  whom  they  are  serving ;  and  the  grest 
minority  of  parents  estimate  the  proficiency  of  their  children  in  school  by  what  cm 
be  definitely  measured  through  question  and  answer.  The  mental  development  the 
children  are  obtaining  goes  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  a  premium  is  thus  placed  on  the 
neglect  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  function  of  the  school.  School  anthoritles,  too, 
are  greatly  in  fault;  they  also  defer  to  results  of  instruction  which  can  be  accuimtely 
measured.  They  institute  and  multiply  forms  of  examination  which  inevitably  ex- 
clude all  play  of  reason  and  imagination  on  the  pupils  part,  and  bind  down  to  him  soch 
evidences  of  attainment  as  the  committee  can  test  by  means  of  a  measuring  line — thst 
is  to  say,  by  memoriter  lesson  learning.  And  this  emphatically  endorses  the  idea  that 
the  only  avenue  to  acceptable  scholarship  is  the  study  of  books ;  and  leads  to  a  system 
of  cramming  to  accomplish  a  high  degree  of  this  yard  stick  and  peck  measure  occd- 
pation. 

An  eloquent  writer  thus  admirably  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  sulject :  ''The  fund- 
amental test  of  good  teaching  is  the  presence  of  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  ta  theyu^ 
This  absent,  all  the  school  machinery  in  Christendom  cannot  examine  a  child  into 
a  scholar.  This  present,  all  faithful  instruction  takes  root,  and  the  heart  of  every 
study  is  reached. 

**  The  examination  of  teachers  should  ascertain  this  capacity  to  inspire  enthnsiam  for 
study,  to  put  the  child  on  the  right  track,  and  to  guide  him,  with  the  least  stcain, 
along  the  path  to  wisdom  and  power.  And  the  success  of  every  school  is  found  in 
the  increasing  zeal  of  the  pupils  to  press  onward,  and  their  increasing  ability  to  grasp 
the  central  principle  of  every  realm  of  knowledge  encountered  on  the  way.  Grant 
that  the  average  boy  is  a  bad  subject  for  inspiration,  or  anything  but  play  and  mis- 
chief; the  angel  hiding  in  his  mortality  is  not  to  be  detected  by  keeping  him  under  a 
microscope,  but  by  an  awakening  appeal  and  example  from  without,  that  shall  sum- 
mon forth  his  noblest  powers  to  a  new  birth." 

"  I  think  that  pupils  are  made  too  much  to  turn  their  attention  to  books,  shd  the 
teacher  is  left  a  simple  machine  to  study.  That  should  be  done  away  with  among  us. 
I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have  been  told,  but  constantly  ask  yon  what 
you  have  seen  yourselves.'' —  Louis  Aoassiz. 

The  noble  Agassiz,  that  prince  among  Instructors,  derived  the  lessons  which  he  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  their  guidance  in  study,  from  his  own  striking 
experience.  He  did  not  gather  the  materials  for  his  masterly  dissertation  on  the 
origin,  growth,  and  motion  of  glaciers  from  the  recorded  observations  of  travellers, 
but,  with  pack  on  back,  he  mounted  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  over  precipices  and 
pitfalls,  often  passing  the  night  amid  the  snows,  and  carefully  studied  the  bodily  de- 
scent of  the  ice  through  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  from  the  perpetual  snow  reee^ 
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iar  np  (he  heights,  down  to  the  desolate  monunes  which  mark  the  glacial  limits ; 
he  did  not  famish  his  mind  with  the  aoonrateinfonnatlon  which  enahled  him  literally 
to  tell  the  entire  structoie  of  a  fish  from  the  sight  of  a  single  scale  hy  poring  over 
Tolnmee  of  natural  science,  hat  he  traversed  the  oceans,  earth  over,  for  the  ohjeots  of 
his  devoted  investigation,  and,  clad  in  the  sailor's  pea-jacket,  in  fair  weather  and  fbnl 
weather,  out  of  the  shallows  and  the  depths  he  gathered  visible  materiaU  for  his 
invaluable  works. 

He  told  his  pnpik  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  so  only  could  they  properly  begin  to  learn 
or  he  begin  to  teach ;  and  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  not  only  affirms  and  empba- 
sizee  the  principle  stated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  furnishes  us  with  other  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  of  indispensable  importance.  ^ 
L  "1  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have  been  told,"  he  says ;  and  we  read- 
ily deduoe  the  principle  that  telling  is  not  teaching.  This,  indeed,  is  a  statement  of 
indispensable  importance,  and  has  a  most  comprehensive  reaeh.  The  processes  of 
telling  and  teaching  are  by  no  means  identical ;  if  they  were,  teaching  would  be  a  very 
simple  performanoe. 

A  great  many  things,  it  is  true,  have  to  be  told  in  connection  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  teaching,  and  iterated  and  reiterated  until  they  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
mind.  Some  portion,  also,  of  what  pupils  may  be  told  proves  so  interesting  as  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  they  volantarily  and  profitably  appropriate  it.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  makes  only  an  indistinct  or  imperfect  impression,  and  either  cannot  be 
recalled  or  has  been  preserved  only  in  such  distorted  forms  as  to  be  worse  than 
nothing.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  more  telling  than  there  is  teaching  going  on 
in  the  aehools  at  large. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that  the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  oral  instruction 
eonsist  in  lightening  the  pupiPs  burdens  by  telling  him  everything  that  he  ought  to 
find  out  for  himself — unravelling  all  his  perplexities,  surmounting  all  his  obstruc- 
tions, and  cramming  him  with  all  manner  of  information.  A  prodigious  waste  of  time 
and  effort  this — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  pnpil's  mind,  left  by  this  process 
thus  passive  and  inert,  is  weakened,  not  disciplined ;  its  virility  is  all  filtered  out  of  it. 
*' Nothing  is  more  absurd,"  says  an  eminent  teacher,  ''than  the  common  notion  of 
instruction,  as  if  science  were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern ;" 
and  Carlyle  remarks,  in  his  peculiar  way,  '*To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be  pumped 
into,  eao  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  soever  the 
flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending." 

The  ioue  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestimable  division  line  between  teach- 
ing and  telling.  It  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words :  Tell  a  pupil  those  points  in  a 
sobjeet  of  study  which  are  olearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  reason  or  observation,  bat 
from  that  point  onward,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  foundation  principle  that  he  is 
to  be  taught  to  think,  throw  him  upon  his  self-activity. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  children  cannot  think — that  is,  carry  forward  a  process  of 
reasoning,  is  a  strict  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Children  can- 
not reason  when,  as  in  roost  frequ**ntly  the  case,  they  are  exercised  on  problems  and 
abstractions  which  are  above  the  plane  of  their  development.  But  go  down  to  their 
level,  and  we  find  them  reasoning  in  very  effective  reality.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting  than  the  brightness  and  originality  oi  a  classof  little  ones  who  have  been 
habituated  to  think. 

TXLUX  OF  OfiJICT  UUeOXB. 

n.  "I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  yon  have  been  told,"  said  Agassis,  ''but 
constantly  ask  you  what  you  have  seen  yourselves  "—and  a  second  principle  which 
his  words  impress  is,  that  the  senses  must  be  called  into  activity  as  essential  media 
for  the  development  of  thought. 

Yes,  the  senses  are  the  avenues  between  nature  without  and  the  mind  within. 
Words,  however  fit  and  excellent,  are  only  the  signs  of  our  ideas ;  they  are  not  actual 
eoDeeptions.    And  though  word  pictures  may  be  as  vividly  descriptive  as  words  can 
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make  tbem,  the  imaglnfttion  seldom  saoceedsin  trftDsferring  them,  with  an  j  degree  of 
aeonraoy,  to  the  mental  oanvae. 

The  papil  mast  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears  tiie  objects  which 
we  desire  to  have  him  reprodnoe  within  him  in  imperishable  outlines.  Agassii  fUt 
this  great  trath  in  all  its  power.  He  was  indignant  at  the  almost  total  disregard  of 
it  in  the  elementary  sehools  of  Ammca— at  the  general  dependence  on  words  to  fiir- 
nish  the  mind  with  its  conceptions.  Those  who  were  fiivored  with  interooorse  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  education  know  how  eager  he  was  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
this  evil,  and  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  effort  in  the  attempt  to  root  it 
out. 

Every  true  teacher  sympathises  with  him  right  heartily ;  and  perhaps  there  is  noth- 
ing which  more  directly  and  strikingly  distinguishes  the  true  teacher  firom  the  coont- 
erfeit  than  this  very  matter  of  interest  to  use  the  senses  as  the  normal  avenues  to 
the  mind.  The  former  is  always  earnest  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  study  with  vis- 
ible objects  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  If  they  are  not  at  his  hand,  he  will 
obt  ain  them  somehow — beg,  borro  w,  construct  them.  If  they  are  in  the  woods,  he  will 
search  for  them  there — in  the  fields  or  among  the  flowers,  he  will  possess  himself  of 
them  there — among  the  rocks,  he  will  hammer  them  out.  But  the  latter  is  content  to 
remain  **  a  simple  machine  of  study,"  as  Agassis  has  characterized  him ;  setting  lee- 
sons  in  text  books  and  hearing  them  recited ;  depending  wholly  on  words  for  the  fur- 
nishing and  calturing  of  mind.  Oh,  this  is  so  much  the  easier  way  I  There  is  so  little 
tasking  preparation  required  t  The  class  can  stndy,  be  heard,  be  dismissed ;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it  until  the  next  day.  And  so  it  happens  that  even  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures  are  often  taught  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  weights  and 
measores  themselves,  and  many  a  child  can  reel  off  the  tables  with  voluable  acouraey, 
who  cannot  tell  yon  the  diilforence  between  a  pint  pot  and  a  quart  pot  or  between  an 
ounce  weight  and  a  pound. 

▲PnUL  FOK  MUBBUMB  TK  ORAMMAB  BCHOOLB. 

I  conclude  my  reflections  on  this  point  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire— 
not  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  your  attention— that  the  many  excellent  teach- 
ers  in  our  grammar  corps,  who  magnify  their  vocation  and  are  faithfbl  in  duty,  may 
be  aided  by  the  committee  with  means  for  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  they  teach. 
I  plead  for  the  systematic  formation  of  musenms  of  objects  in  the  several  grammar 
schools  for  this  invaluable  purpose. 

When  I  read  how  munificently  endowed  in  this  respect  the  schools  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  gradually 
to  achieve  the  same  consummation,  I  profonndly  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
kindle  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  a  sympathy  with  my  sense  of  need  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  direction,  and  to  induce  the  practical  action  which  would  prove  so  in- 
estimable a  boon. 

I  never  could  understand  why  the  high  school  should  be  amply  furnished  with  ap- 
jMratus  and  cabinete  for  the  illustration  of  its  studies,  and  the  grammar  schools  be 
almost  utterly  neglected  in  the  same  regard.  Certainly,  if  either  class  of  pupils  must 
be  left  to  form  their  mental  conceptions  from  word  pictures  alone,  those  of  matarer 
minds  and  broader  knowledge  of  language  might  be  supposed  to  be  fittest  to  endure 
such  neglect.  And  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  community — high  sehools  or 
grammar  schools  f    Which  should  be  most  careAilly  fostered  and  amply  endowed  f 

1  am  aware  that  this  proposition  has  encountered  opposition  in  many  quaiters— some- 
times in  the  form  of  serious  argument,  sometimes  of  ridicule.  The  chief  point  of  op- 
position seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  vast  range  of  objects  referred  to  in  the  studies, 
which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  it  is  impossible  to  gather  into  museums.  This  antsg- 
onism  is  puerile.  The  same  line  of  argument  would  banish  every  description  of 
illustrations  from  every  kind  of  school. 

The  provision  of  such  museums  in  some  of  the  best  of  schools,  and  the  regard  in 
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whioh  they  are  held  as  one  of  their  moet  eflsential  inBtrmnentalities,  is  a  praotieal  and 
eonclnsive  refutation.  True,  we  cannot  put  into  saoh  a  museum  either  an  elephant 
or  a  mountain,  but  we  can  put  there  a  multitude  of  things  to  illustrate  suceeesfuUy 
many  of  the  processes  of  nature  in  her  varions  fields ;  the  materials  used  in  the  arts 
and  industries  of  practical  life ;  the  staples  of  commerce  in  their  growth  and  manu- 
facture ;  the  wonderful  ingenuities  and  practical  attainments  of  mankind.  Once 
created,  such  museums  would  become  the  special  glory  of  our  grammar  schools. 

SLSMXIITAST  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BBKK  TO  OIVX  MABTBBT  OF  THX  TOOLS  OP  LKARMING. 

''It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  primary  object  of  elementary  instruction  is  to 
giro  such  a  training  as  wJll  secure  to  the  pupils  the  mastery  over  the  general  instru- 
ments of  future  cultivation,  such  as  language,  figures,  the  organs  of  speech  and  soq£, 
the  pen,  and  the  pencil.''  (From  the  regulations  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  the 
schools  of  tbo  nation.) 

This  is  a  st-erling  principle  which  is  seldom  more  than  vaguely  understood  by  school 
aathorities  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a  consequence  is  only  imperfectly  applied. 
1  rejoice  to  say  that  by  the  school  committee  of  New  Bedford  it  has  long  been  clearly 
ondentood,  and  only  needs  the  aid  of  a  little  legislation  to  be  comprehensively  and 
thoroughly  applied. 

Tes,  the  intellect  works  by  means  of  tools  as  well  as  the  hand ;  and  precisely  as  the 
first  thing  a  mechanic  has  to  learn  is  the  skilful  use  of  his  tools,  so  the  first  thing 
to  be  enforced  as  a  pupil's  appropriate  work  is  the  mastery  of  the  tools  for  intel- 
lectual attainment. 

The  tools  of  arithmetic  are  figures ;  and  it  is  wretched  mismanagement  to  push  a 
popil  forward  over  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  topics,  and  into  complicated  prob- 
lems, before  he  has  acquired  both  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  those  tools. 

The  chief  tool  of  drawing  is  the  pencil ;  and  until  that  can  be  deftly  handled  an 
srtistio  picture  is  an  impossible  achievement.  So  the  chief  tool  of  writing  is  the 
pen ;  and  the  grand  dominating  instrument  for  almost  all  other  branches  of  study  is 
langoage,  our  mother  tongue. 

It  should  be  first  in  place,  as  it  is  first  in  importance.  Not  only  are  most  subjects 
of  study  wholly  dependent  upon  it  as  the  sole  medium  to  give  them  expression,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  it  in  speech  and  writing,  con- 
stitute a  good,  sound  education  in  themselves  alone.  Nothing,  therefore,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  its  way.  Nothing  should  be  suffered  to  abridge  the  time  and  at- 
tention due  to  it,  and  subordinate  it  to  other  pursuits. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  we  need  further  legislatioD,  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  grammar  schools  for  as  perfect  work  as  it  lies  within  the  province  of 
echool  authorities  to  originate.  Here  I  pause.  I  treated  of  this  vitally  important 
topic  at  length  in  last  year's  report.  I  enlarged  on  the  supreme  and  inestimable 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  language.  I  stated  the  fact  that  our  teachers  are  ardent  to 
devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  it  deserves,  but  that  the  amount  of  ground  now  pre- 
seribed  to  be  covered  by  the  various  studies  absolutely  forbids. 

I  analysed  the  composition  of  our  text  books  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
demonstrated,  I  think  successfully,  that  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  range  of  topics  en- 
tirely foreign  to  a  pupil's  necessities  in  regard  to  either  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or 
of  mental  diseipline,  so  that  a  portion  of  time  might  be  subtracted  from  them  without 
the  slightect  injury,  and  devoted  to  language,  and  I  earnestly  solicited  legislative 
action  by  the  board  to  afuthorisBC  this  beneficient  transfer.    •    «    « 

OOVCQBXmT  TBBTDCOHT  AS  TO  PBBBIIIT  DIVICTIVX  ABaAMOnODTr  OF  BTUDIS8  XH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  good  reason  to  assert  the  strength  of  my  position ;  for,  as  the  annual  reports 
of  school  committees  and  superintendents  for  the  year  1881  come  pouring  in  upon  met 
with  every  mail,  one  and  all  -^  I  speak  with  almost  literal  truth— assert  that  an  undue 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  demand  a  rem- 
edy for  the  abuse.  C^r^r\n]r> 
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The  Mczetary  of  our  Stole  board  of  ednoation  oooapiee  the  same  groviDd  in  his  late 
leport ;  and  many  teachers'  aaaociations,  resolute  on  accomplishing  a  reform,  haTe 
recently  been  disonssing  the  best  basis  of  change.  Even  the  dogged  oonserratiTes, 
whose  motto  has  always  been  ''Let  well  enough  alone,"  and  who  have  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  eyery  proposition  Ibr  better  principles  and  methods  of  school  work,  seem  in  this 
instance  to  have  conquered  their  prejadices  and  Joined  the  corps  of  reformers;  and 
I  feel  seriously  disturbed  lest  some  enterprising  municipality  should  feurly  get  ahesd 
of  ns  and  leave  us  in  the  Tocative  in  this  matter. 

BSCBirr  IDUCATIOVAL  BBFOBMB  DT  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  HXW   BNOLAXD  WmCH  WBBB  FIB8T  BBGCT  IV 

VMW  BSDIOBD. 

There  is  more  in  this  remark  than  a  petty  outburst  of  Jealous  competition.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  adyanced  position  in  educational  affairs,  and  should 
be  eager  to  maintain  it. 

It  may  not  be  a  familiar  fact  to  many  members  of  the  board,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
measure  of  school  reform  approved  and  extant  to-day  which  was  not  first  instituted  in 
New  England,  so  &r  as  an  organized  system  of  public  schools  is  concerned,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pnblic  schools  of  New  Bedford. 

The  renovation  of  primary  schools  in  methods  of  instmction  and  discipline,  now 
prevailing  everywhere ;  the  introduction  of  supplementary  reading  books,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  capacity  to  read  well  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  reading  much,  and  the 
corresponding  abolition  of  the  insane  cnstom  of  limiting  the  exercises  in  reading,  in 
grammar  schools,  to  an  elocationary  drill  on  a  few  declamatory  and  dramatic  selec- 
tions ;  the  overthrow  of  the  old  notion  that  the  rules  of  technical  grammar  and  assid- 
uons  parsing  will  accomplish  a  pnpil  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  with 
accuracy  and  facility ;  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  method  of  advancing  pupils  firom 
grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  into  the  high 
school,  by  means  of  set  examinations  and  per  cents.,  and  the  substitution,  in  chief,  of 
the  decision  of  the  principals  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  advancement,  consigning  the 
examining  processes,  which  were  cramping  and  degrading  the  grammar  schools,  to 
the  limbo  of  all  things  false  and  effete ;  the  abolition  of  that  ridiculous  test  of  pro- 
ficiency in  spelling,  an  array  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  be  found  in  the  loaded 
spelling  book,  to  be  spelled  orally,  the  most  of  which  the  pupil  would  never  have 
occasion  to  use  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  the  substitution  of  the  two  grand 
principles  underlying  this  subject — first,  that  since  correct  spelling  is  always  practi- 
cally determined  by  the  eye,  rather  than  by  the  ear,  most  spelling  lessons  should  be 
written,  not  oral,  and,  second,  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  spell  progressively,  accord- 
ing to  the  enlargement  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  use  of  it ;  all  these  reforms  and  im- 
provements, and  others  still,  which  in  combination  have  introduced  a  new,  more 
cultnring,  more  inspiring  life  into  public  schools,  had  their  New  England  initiation 
in  New  Bedford. 

The  first  manual  of  study  prepared  and  adopted  in  New  England  was  that  of  the 
New  Bedford  schools. 

In  one  department  of  study  we  yield  the  palm  to  Boston.  That  city  imported 
Walter  Smith,  and  introduced  the  right  philosophy  and  practice  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. We  had  long  been  feeling  our  way,  like  Boston  itself,  towards  this  desirable 
consummation,  but  it  was  deplorably  in  the  dark. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  position  of  our  schools ;  and 
since  the  reform  now  in  question  has  argnmente  to  support  it  as  cogent  as  any  which 
prevailed  on  your  predecessors  to  institute  those  improvements  which  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguish our  schools,  I  respectfully  trust  that  the  same  candid  and  enterprising 
resolution  will  be  conspicuous  now. 

USUAL  OPPOSmON  TO  EDUCATIONAL  BEFOBMB  CHARACTBBI8TICALLT  ILLUBTRA1SD. 

While  on  this  topic  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  merited  compliment  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Bedford  school  committee,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  our 
schools,  through  all  the  years  of  my  connection  with  the  board. 
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T^en  I  stndy  the  history  of  ednoation  in  New  England,  and  remark  how  aluwlyi  in 

general,  reforms  are  instituted  and  abases  rooted  ont ;  how  firmly  old  traditional 

usages  are  intrenched  in  the  sympathies  and  prejndiees  of  the  people,  simply  becanse 

they  are  time-worn  heirlooms ;  how  reformers,  however  excellent  their  oanse,  have  to 

feel  their  way  with  gingerly  discretion,  often  rebnifed  and  perhaps  disheartened; 

how  slow  school  committees  are  to  take  yigorons  action  for  better  things,  often  actoaOy 

goiDg  through  t^e  farce  of  recommending  year  after  year  what  they  have  not  the 

moral  courage  to  pat  in  force,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  executive  officer  of  a  com-  . 

mittee  which  has  readily  accomplished  so  much.    Allow  me  to  relate  an  anecdote — 

not  wholly  disconnected  with  our  own  school  affairs  —which  humorously  exemplifies 

the  dogged,  unreflecting,  unintelligent  character  of  much  of  the  conservatism  which 

prevails. 

A  UVXLT  niscussioii. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  some  time  after  we  had  quietly  carried  into  effect  many  of  the 
reforms  which  I  have  noticed,  I  was  to  lecture  iu  Springfield  before^  the  State  Teach* 
eis^  Association.  I  took  for  my  subject  those  very  reforms,  discussed  the  necessity  for 
them,  and  characterised  as  they  deserved  the  wretched  traditional  principles  and 
methods  which  they  had  displaced. 

I  knew  very  well  that  we  had  been  executing  quite  novel  performances  for  New 
England- in  instituting  these  reforms,  and  presumed  that  I  should  excite  an  animated 
discussion ;  but  I  had  not  the  remotest  thought  that  I  was  about  to  plunge  myself 
into  a  hornet's  nest  of  embittered  prejudices,  whose  hostile  manifestations  would  be 
wonderfully  lively.  I  began  my  essay  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  spoke  about  an  hour; 
sod  then  began  a  discussion  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  may 
well  be  pronounced  astonishing. 

The  attacks  of  the  essay  on  the  existing  school  methods  were  asserted  to  be  un- 
patriotic, abominable ;  they  were  the  best  regulated,  best  conducted  schools  in  the 
'world.  The  positions  of  the  lecturer  were  like  the  antics  of  a  frisky  colt,  kicking  like 
s  foal,  out  of  the  traces.  Parsing  was  pronounced  the  very  foundation  stone  of  a 
sound  education,  and  we  could  not  have  too  much  of  it;  I  am  not  sure  that  some  one 
did  not  declare  it  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  assign- 
ment of  Jaw-breaking  words  as  tests  in  spelling  was  eulogized  as  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  stndy,  and  the  existing  methods  of  examination,  it  was  insisted,  could 
not  be  improved.  Everything  was  lovely ;  and  it  was  no  less  than  sacrilege  to  dis- 
pate  it. 

So  it  went  on ;  those  sage,  grave  men,  ope  after  the  other,  easing  their  disturbed 
digestion  by  a  steady  stream  of  denunciatory  talk.  Another  lecture  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  that  morning,  but,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  lecturer,  it  was  crowded 
out  by  the  discussion,  which  continued  until  the  adjournment  for  dinner. 

More  lectures  to  be  crowded  out — for  the  programme  announced  one  to  come  off  at 
two  o'clock,  another  at  three,  a  third  at  four ;  and  the  discussion  of  my  essay  was 
resumed  immediately  on  reassembling,  and  was  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  sojournment  at  nightfall. 

All  this  while — that  is  the  singular  feature  of  the  whole  affair — there  was  nothing 
bat  enlogy  of  present  things,  and  censure  of  any  suggestion  of  change.    Not  a  solitary  • 
spokesman  of  that  company  who  was  not  hide  bound,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  tradi- 
tional routine. 

Engaged  in  the  discussion  were  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  and  many 

another — I  remember  them  well! — superintendents  and  teachers  of  public  schools, 
beads  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  who  were  then  and  have  continued  to  be 
bright  lights  in  f  the  educational  firmament.  Their  light  shone  at  that  time  only  on 
the  old  regime.  '  They  could  see  nothing  to  endorse  in  what  I  had  said ;  they  acknowl- 
edged no  defects  in  the  existing  methods  of  school  work ;  they  scouted  the  idea  of  any 
basis  for  reform  I 

And  now,  to-day,  the  principles  I  then  advocated  prevail  in  the  management  of  all 
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good  schools,  and  moet  of  those  very  deniuiciftton  are  enthnsiMtic  in  applause  of 
them,  wondering  at  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  those  who  do  not  heartily  approYo 
and  adopt  them ;  taking  credit  to  themselves,  j^erhaps,  because  of  their  freedom  from 
the  shackles  of  the  old  roatine ! 
The  human  mind  is  a  queer  machine! 

In  his  annaal  report  for  the  year  1882,  which  fills  54  of  the  108  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  Siiperintendent  Harrington  prefaces  his  own  commeDts 
on  the  subject  of  drawing  by  a  consideration  of  the  suggestion  uiade  by 
Mr.  Dunbar,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  that  a  prac- 
tical course  ot  two  years  be  instituted  in  the  high  school  for  those  who 
do  not  desire,  or  cannot  give,  the  time  for  the  usual  literary  course  of 
four  years. 

He  recites  the  influence  of  a  merely  literary  training,  and  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion,  while,  in  his  remarks  on  drawing, 
he  protests  agaiust  Governor  Butler's  proposed  limitation  of  the  study, 
and  offers  positive  testimony  proving  its  economic  value,  showing  that 
it  definitely  increases  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  New  Bedford 
scholars,  who  are  taught  at  school  to  draw.  Such  positive  testioiony  is 
of  more  value  than  much  theorizing. 

PROPOSKD  MODEnCATION  OF  mOB  SCHOOL  COUBSBS. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  in  his  report,  has  suggested  the 
propriety  of  instituting  a  two  years' course  of  study  adapted  expressly  to  the  practical 
needs  of  those  who  can  remain  in  the  school  only  that  length  of  time.  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  to  second  his  suggestion  \  and  I  trust  that  he  will  follow  it  up  until  he  has 
hrought  itto  pass.  I  hail  with  ardor  any  changes  which  will  send  our  youth  out  into 
the  world  with  a  better  outfit  for  its  service  than  we  furnish  now. 

Since  it  has  become  my  duty  to  certificate  children  for  labor  in  the  mills,  my  dissatis- 
faction with  portions  of  Hie  compulsory  laws  has  led  me  to  an  ezhaustiye  study  of 
the  infiuence  which  education  has  exerted,  through  the  ages,  over  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  society ;  of  its  agency  as  a  champion  of  human  rights ;  and  of  the  confidence 
to  be  reposed  in  it  as  the  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions. 

This  investigation  has  led  me  to  a  complete  overthrow  of  some  of  my  most  cherished 
convictions.  I  am  ready  to  *'eat  my  own  lords''  without  a  grimace;  some  of  those 
words  being  what  I  considered,  when  I  spoke  or  wrote  them,  as  among  the  most  truth- 
ful that  had  ever  given  expression  to  my  thoughts.  , 

For  instance,  I  have  given  my  heart,  my  voice,  and  my  pen  for  years  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  instruction  provided  for  our  youth  should 
be  so  to  evolve  and  discipline  their  mental  powers  that  they  shall  be  equipped  for  the 
intelligent  and  vigorous  application  of  those  powers  in  whatever  direction  a  demand 
may  be  made  upon  them ;  and  that  practical  instruction  of  a  specific  character  is  there- 
fore wholly  out  of  place  in  our  schools. 

This  is  the  theory  which  has  been  the  most  effective  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
industrial  training ;  and  it  has  derived  its  strength  chiefly  from  the  prevalent  idea  that 
education  (I  use  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation  as  limited  to  mental  culture)  is  tbe 
infallible  medicament  for  all  social  ills,  the  relentless  foe  of  arbitrary  power,  the  life 
spring  of  our  free  institutions.  This  idea  inspires  the  principles  and  determines  the 
practice  of  the  teaching  in  the  great  mass  of  American  schools. 

It  is  utterly  and  dangerously  false,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  another  oonnection ;  and 
being  now  free  from  its  controlling  influence,  I  have  become  an  earnest  advocate  of 
a  course  of  instruction  in  every  department  of  our  public  schools  that  shall  be  ex- 
plicitly and  directly  practical.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  rejoice  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  high  school  committee  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
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Then  is  a  widespread  and  growing  aneaaiiieM  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present 
aims  of  high  school  edacation.  It  has  found  bold  and  threatening  ezpieseion  at  times, 
through  the  prese  and  the  addresses  of  pnblio  men ;  and  educators,  steeped  in  old  tra- 
ditional ideas,  haye  fought  the  ugly  spectre  with  all  the  weapons  they  could  oom- 
mand.  But  it  would  not  down  at  their  bidding.  It  is  as  rampant  and  menacing  as 
ever ;  and  if  it  is  not  fairly  met,  with  ample  concessions  to  its  Just  demands,  it  will 
fiooner  or  later  assert  itself  with  an  undiscriminating  fury  which  will  whelm  both 
good  and  evil  in  a  common  ruin. 

Koc  long  ago  I  had  an  interview  on  this  subject  with  the  upper  class  in  our  high 
school.  It  consists  of  thirty-five  members,  whose  ages  range  from  sixteen  to  nineteen 
years.  I  spoke  of  the  prevalent  charge  that  our  high-schools  fail  to  produce  a  body  of  will, 
log  and  diligent  workers,  and  finally  asked  all  those  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  believed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  are 
averse  to  manual  labor  and  have  no  settled  aim  for  the  foture,  to  rise.  Nineteen  of 
the  thirty-five  instantly  rose ;  and  when  I  called  for  those  to  rise  who  held  opposite 
con  victions,  only  three  came  to  their  feet.  The  rest  had  no  definite  opinions,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  vote  with  the  minority. 

This  attitude  of  purposeless  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  so  many  intelligent  youths, 
sfter  a  nearly  four  years'  course  of  high  school  training,  should  certainly  make  us  sad, 
and  beget  distrust  of  the  work  that  the  school  is  accomplishing. 

I  lately  reoeived  a  significant  note  ftom  a  very  popular  teacher  in  a  prominent  high 
school.  He  says :  "  I  do  not  send  my  .own  daughter  to  the  high  school,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  high  school  is  arranged  to  give  them  what  they  ought  to  know. 

Do  yon  think  that  a  high  school  diploma  ought  to  be  given  to  a  girl  who  has  learned 
nothing  about  domestic  economy,  about  hygiene,  about  elementary  principles  of  the 
Vacation  of  children,  about  the  everyday  elements  of  law,  about  ethics  as  applied 
to  modem  life,  about  ancient  literature,  simply  because  she  has  got  a  little  Latin  and 
French,  some  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  rest  f 

I  have  long  held  these  notions,  but  am  emboldened  to  confess  my  heresy  by  Just  hav- 
ing seen  in  a  French  Journal  the  course  of  study  in  French  secondary  schools.'' 

nUVtMB  TAUQUT  Ul  OIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS  Ul  VBAXCB. 

He  enclosed  with  his  note  a  syUabus  of  the  course  of  study  in  French  schools  to 
which  be  had  alluded ;  and  there  I  find  that  needlework  is  required  three  times  a 
^teU  during  the  whole  coune  of  five  years ;  domestic  economy  (which  means  instruc- 
tion how  to  cook  and  to  manage  household  aflfairs)  is  a  regular  study ;  the  French  lan- 
tmsj^  and  literature  (the  native  tongue)  and  general  history  are  very  prominent ;  there 
ii  no  Latin,  and  very  little  mathematics,  and  there  is  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
elcmeots  of  law  and  ethics,  of  which  my  friend  had  felt  the  need. 

This  note.  In  a  general  way,  voices  a  discontent  which  will  sooner  or  later  revolu- 
tionize the  carricula  of  high  schools.  The  theories  on  which  they  have  heretofore 
^•een  based,  however  philosophical  and  admirable  in  the  abstract,  are  not  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  taught  in  such 
trbools.  That  majority  is  made  up  of  youthful  representatives  of  workers,  who  con- 
Mitote  the  bulk  of  American  society,  and  they  are  themselves  destined  to  lives  of  toil 
io  one  form  or  another. 

The  probable  environments  of  their  maturity,  therefore,  should  forecast  the  provi- 
tiont  for  the  famishing  and  discipline  of  their  minds.  The  powers  of  the  body,  too, 
ibonid  receive  careful  attention ;  the  senses  be  trained  to  acute  observation,  the  hands 
to  dexterous  manipulation,  the  whole  body  to  healthfol  development.  Then,  when 
«cbool  days  are  over,  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  active  powers,  capable  of 
iiomediste  application,  will  fill  the  heart  with  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  a  sound 
tnd  Dsefnl  education. 

High  schools  were  never  more  firmly  seated  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  than  now. 
Their  value  was  never  more  fully  appreciated  than  now.  The  only  reasonable  de- 
mand is  for  radical  changes  in  their  courses  of  study.  ^  IC 
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QoTemor  Butler,  in  his  inaugural  addreM,  when  dieoonraing  abont  ednoation,  adTises 
that  drawing  in  the  pnbUo  edhoole  be  eonfined  by  law  to  line  drawing.  He  woald 
exclude  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

New  Bedford  protests  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  restriction.  We  hare  variou 
industries,  the  special  beauty  of  whose  products  is  derived  fiom  the  arts  of  design  and 
coloring  and  the  creative  elfects  of  freehand  skilL 

These  indastries  give  employment  in  the  aggregate  to  hundreds  of  youth,  whose 
emolument  depends  on  the  degree  of  their  artistic  proficiency ;  and  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  who  exhibits  special  ability  in  drawing  who  is  not  in  request  long  before  the 
allotted  time  of  schooling  is  over ;  all  the  more,  and  at  far  better  wages,  if  school  has 
been  attended  long  enough  to  develop  skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

VALUI  OF  DBAWDIO  DT  XSW  BBDFOBD  BCHOOLi. 

Drawing,  therefore,  is  the  most  directly  practical  of  all  the  studies  of  our  schools; 
and  if  such  a  law  as  Qovemor  Butler  advocates  should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  it 
would  seriously  abridge  the  means  of  livelihood  of  large  numbers  of  our  youth. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  Europe.  There,  industrial  schools  are  scattered 
about,  in  each  of  which  the  instruction  is  chiefly  in  Uie  handicraft  most  in  vogus  in 
the  region  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  which  on  that  account  the  majority 
of  its  pupils  are  likely  to  follow. 

So  far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  our  public  schools  are  industrial  schools,  caring 
direotly  for  the  material  interests  of  the  community ;  and  while  the  present  demand 
exists  for  skill  and  attainment  in  this  art,  our  school  authorities  will  foster  the  study 
of  it,  and  the  State  must  not  interfere  to  limit  its  range. 

In  his  saggestioDS  as  to  the  edacation  that  should  be  given  in  the 
common  schools,  Mr.  Harrington  controverts  the  statement  <<  that  eda- 
cated  intelligence  is  the  best  antidote  for  vice  and  crime,  and  the  snrest 
safeguard  ot  social  order/'  and  asserts  that,  so  long  as  this  is  the  gen- 
eral belief,  no  effective  cultivation  of  character  will  be  attempted  in  the 
schools. 

He  fortifies  his  position  by  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Emerson, 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst;  further, 
in  refhtal  of  Senator  Blair's  proposition  ^<  that  universal  intelligence 
never  makes  war,"  he  cites  Germany,  the  country  in  which  inteUigence 
is  more  nearly  <^  universal''  than  in  any  other,  as  a  notable  instance  to 
the  contrary. 

In  opposition  to  the  common  idea  that  universal  education  is  particu- 
larly favorable  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  he  quotes  this  pas- 
sage from  President  Eliot's  address  at  Baltimore : 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  repuhlios  can  be  sayed  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
primary  education ;  but  the  most  effectively  despotic  GoTemment  in  Europe  is  the  one 
in  which  this  education  is  the  most  widely  diffused. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Harrington  comments  as  follows: 

The  Government  he  refers  to  is  that  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that 
the  results  of  universal  education,  as  illustrated  in  Germany,  should  not  have  been 
more  closely  studied  and  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  in  this  countty,  which  is 
running  wild  on  the  subject. 

Germany  has  had  compulsory  educational  laws  in  full  operation  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  have  included  successive  generations  within  the  scope  of  their  in- 
fluence. 
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The  entile  nation  has  thos  long  enjoyed  the  beneflte  of  elementary  instraotion, 
and  stende  hefine  na  to-day  demonstrating  completely,  in  her  GoTemment,  her  laws, 
her  c^eneral  condition,  her  social  life,  the  efficiency  of  diifdsed  education.  And  what 
has  it  done  for  the  people,  to  pnrify  and  uplift  them,  to  give  them  clear  Tiews  of 
right  and  dnty  and  inspire  a  determination  to  enforce  their  rights  and  secure  their 
libertiest 

In  reply  to  his  own  question,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  in  Germany  the 
whole  business  of  each  male  citizen,  for  seven  years  of  his  life,  is  to  be 
trained  for  war;  and  that  the  people  submit  to  a  (Government  which  is 
the  most  tyrannical  aristocratic  military  despotism  known  in  any  civil- 
ized country ;  and  he  further  gives,  in  detail,  such  facts  as  show  that 
among  no  people  have  social  customs  and  the  habits  of  individuals  less 
of  republican  simplicity  and  equality,  than  among  the  universally  edu- 
cated Clermans. 

In  the  following  extracts  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  he  fUlly  appre 
ciatee  the  worth  and  importance  of  American  common  schools  as  at 
present  conducted,  thoagh  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  their  improvement,  believing,  as  he  does,  that  development  of  char- 
acter, and  elementary  industrial  training  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  are  of  equal  importance  with  such  ex- 
clusive training  of  the  mental  faculties  as  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

His  remarks  under  the  topic  of  industrial  education  are  quoted  in  full, 
as  they  embody  an  admirable  r^snm^  of  the  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion now  in  progress  in  Massachusetts : 

Tm  StnSTAITIAL  BMSFHS  COnSBBSD  BT  OOMMOH  SCHOOL  TRADnXO. 

It  has  not  heen  my  purpose  to  weaken  interest  in  the  oaase  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. Its  benefit  so  the  individual  and  to  society  are  too  substantial  and  precious 
to  be  nndenralued  or  decried.    It  enhauces  comfort,  prosperity,  happiness. 

Educated  labor  is  far  more  valuable  and  profitable  than  ignorant  labor,  educated 
homes  are  likely  to  be  far  more  attractive  than  ignorant  homes,  and  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  educated  are  more  refined  and  culturing  than  the  rude  pleasures  of  the 
ignoranii 

**  The  state,"  says  the  threatening  adage  of  the  communist,  *'  owes  every  man  a 
llviDg.^  We  adopt  with  ardor  the  better  wording,  ''The  State  owes  every  man  an 
ed  a  cation."  The  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  sound,  a  helpful  edu- 
cation should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and  if  it  be  neglected,  the 
acqnisition  should  be  compelled. 

I  beUeve,  moreover,  in  offering  the  higher  education,  without  money  and  without 
price,  to  every  one  who  craves  it.  I  abhor  that  meanest  of  all  sentiments  in  the 
month  of  an  American  freeman :  ''  The  laboring  classes  must  not  be  educated  above 
their  sphere  in  life." 

All  I  would  subtract  from  the  popular  idea  of  education  is  the  attribution  of  qual- 
ities which  it  does  not  possess.  It  has  no  inherent  moral  force  whatever.  That  is  the 
vital  point.  It  is  the  obedient  vassal  of  character.  As  the  needle  foUows  the  lead  of 
the  magnet,  so  the  intellect  follows  the  lead  of  the  sentiments ;  and  if  they  be  corrupt, 
mental  edneation  becomes  only  a  promoter  of  evil.  Free  institutions  are  in  greater 
peril  from  vicious  education  than  from  ignorance.  The  training  of  the  sentiments 
then,  is  incalculably  more  important  than  the  training  of  the  mind. 

What  I  would  have  this  discussion  lead  to,  therefore,  is  that  in  legislation  for  the 
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sohoolsy  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  znADagementy  the  present  dominating  inflnencM 
ahall  be  reveraed,  and  when  any  new  proposition  is  mooted,  the  flxst  qneeitiMi  sliall  be. 
not  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the  intellect,  bat  how  will  it  afieet  the  training 
of  the  chaiacter. 

The  change  would  be  immense.  It  wonld  produce  modifications  in  school  work  to  an 
extent  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  It  wonld  teach  that  the  discipline  of  dream- 
stances,  or  of  labor,  is  of  far  more  value  in  certain  cases  than  the  discipline  of  books : 
and  that  the  training  of  the  muscles  and  the  senses  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of 
rightly  influencing  character.  In  fine,  to  summarize  the  matter,  it  would  induce  the 
noble  decision  that,  in  confiicts  between  mental  training  and  character  trainings  as  re- 
gards the  appropriation  of  time,  of  effort,  or  of  money  to  erne  or  the  other,  mental 
training  is  always  to  give  way. 

The  truths  I  have  presented  find  immediate  application.  Industrial  edncatioa. 
when  it  meets  with  favor  from  the  Board,  will  undoubtedly  be  initiated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sewing  into  the  schools.  An  earnest  effort  for  this  iutroduction  has  once 
already  been  made  by  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  subject  has  been  considered 
and  discussed. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  measure  were:  that  the  teaching  of 
sewing  is  greatly  neglected  in  a  large  number  of  families  in  t^e  community,  espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  classes;  that  this  ignorance  is  one  cause  of  the  nnthrift 
and  ragged  shiftlessness  of  many  homes;  that  it  prevents  many  girls  who  wish 
to  go  out  to  service  from  obtaining  any  except  the  lowest  places;  that  it  increases 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor,  because  they  are  not  able  to  repair  their  clothing; 
that  the  untidiness,  which  is  its  consequenoe,  breaks  down  self-respect ;  and  that  the 
discomfort,  ill  temper,  and  unhappinees  which  are  thus  generated  are  a  greater  injury 
than  would  result  from  loss  of  the  amount  of  book  learning  which  wonld  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sewing,  and  since  the  State  has  authorized  the  introduction  of  sewing  it  should 
be  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  just  as  earnestly  and  honestly,  it  was  argued  that  the  sew- 
ing lessons  would  be  a  troublesome  in  terruption  of  the  regular  working  of  the  schools ; 
that  the  loss  of  the  time  they  would  occupy  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren would  be  serious;  that,  while  the  girls  were  sewing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
what  to  do  with  the  boys ;  they  also  would  lose  the  time^  and  therefore  that  the  intro- 
duction would  be  inexpedient. 

It  was  a  direct  conflict  between  character  training  and  mental  training,  and  the 
latter  won. 

What  I  have  said  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education.  This  is  t<he 
first  instance  in  which  I  have  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  for  I  have  felt 
heretofore  that  the  time  was  not  ripe,  but  it  is  how  full  time  to  begin  t-o  think  about 
it,  at  least,  even  if  no  definite  project  should  be  proposed ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
no  surrender  to  current  prejudices  will  interfere  with  its  candid  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. For  the  main  purpose  of  those  who  favor  the  introduction  of  an  indus- 
trial element  into  the  public  schools  is  not  to  teach  any  special  occupation,  not  to 
make  seamstresses  and  mechanics,  but  to  give  the  best  possible  training  to  the  hand, 
the  eye,  and  the  mind— equip  the  mind  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  life — ^and  exert 
a  direct  and  powerful  infiuence  over  character. 

sBwnio  nr  oibls'  scboolb. 

I  shall  content  myself  at  the  present  time  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  modes  and 
extent  of  the  hand  work  which  is  proposed  for  the  schools,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ments which  demonstrate  its  feasibility. 

The  only  proposition  in  relation  to  the  girls  in  grammar  schools  is  that  they  be 
taught  sewing  systematically  ftom  their  first  entrance  to  their  graduation.  The  time 
to  be  occupied  is  one  hour  of  eaeh  of  two  afternoons  a  week.    At  the  close  of  their 
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•ohool  «oiine  tbey  will  be  »Ue,  with  this  amount  of  trainlBg,  to  oat  and  make  in 
simple  forms  every  artiele  of  female  apparel. 

The  experiment  ean  easily  be  undertaken.  It  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  sev- 
eral of  ooT  cities— Boston,  Providence,  Cambridge — with  the  highest  success.  It  has 
been  so  snccessln],  its  advantages  are  every  way  so  manifest,  that  public  opinion  in 
those  oommnnities  is  enthusiastic  in  its  favor. 

The  moral  and  economie  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  hand  work  have  been 
already  presented  in  a  condensed  form.  Still  another  may  be  added,  that  is  directly 
in  the  line  of  mental  education.  Every  sewing  lesson  is  a  positive  object  lesson  of  the 
most  excellent  description,  because  it  combines  so  many  points  of  instruction.  It 
traijDs  the  sight  to  accuracy  of  observation,  and  the  touch  to  nicety  of  manipulation. 
It  calls  the  perceptive  faculties,  those  of  form,  place,  order,  color,  into  active  play 
and  drill.  It  moreover  puts  the  inventive  faculties  into  profitable  activity.  It  pro- 
duces all  these  effects,  in  addition  to  those  previously  named,  which  alone  should  suf- 
fice to  secure  its  introduction. 

In  the  high  school,  needle  work  should  be  carried  forward  into  Its  more  varied  and 
Artistic  branches.  This  may  be  defended  on  the  same  grounds  which  are  advanced 
in  support  of  plain  sewing  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  only  a  broader  range  of  ap- 
plication. I  would  have  domestic  economy,  also,  taught  in  the  high  school,  as  it  is 
asght  in  the  French  high  schools.  Tes,  I  would  have  it  practically  taught,  with  all 
liat  the  expression  implies.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  the  individual,  a  gain  to  the  com- 
muDity,  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  abstract  study.    The  French  are  manifestly  right. 

HAim  WOBK  ni  BOTS'  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school  both,  there  should  be 
introduced  systematio  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  mechanical  arts.  This  hand- 
work has  become  a  regular  branch  in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  and  there  are  nearly  500 
mIiooIs  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  practical  effect. 

An  experiment  of  the  kind  has  been  made  in  Boston  and  Gloucester,  of  this  State, 
with  remarkable  success.  Some  Boston  gentlemen,  taking  their  cue  from  Europe, 
soUeribed  money  enough  to  fit  up  an  unoccupied  school-room  for  exercises  in  me- 
chaoieal  hand  work.  The  boys  of  the  D  wight  Grammar  School  were  the  pupils,  and 
tlie  first  attempt  was  thus  made  to  graft  a  course  of  manual  instruction  on  the  public 
school  system. 

'*The  room  was  cleared  of  its  fdmiture  and  supplied  with  work-benches  and  wood- 
working tools  sntBcient  for  18  boys,  to  whom  was  also  assigned  a  small  amount  of  lum- 
ber. They  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
who  exacted  strict  discipline,  marked  all  the  work  done  by  the  boys,  and  kept  a  record 
of  the  same.  The  daily  programme  was  written  out  each  day  on  the  blackboard,  and 
strict  compliance  with  it  required.  Two  classes  were  taught,  each  having  two  hours 
a  week.  Asspecintensof  the  work  done,  the  boys  were  taught :  to  drive  nails ;  to  nail 
on  hue ;  to  use  different  kinds  of  planes ;  to  Joint  the  square  edges  of  a  board ;  to  use  the 
SSQC«»  the  catting  and  splitting  saws ;  to  use  the  chalk  line  and  different  kinds  of 
cl^la;  to  fit  and  nail  boards  together ;  to  make  a  mortise  and  tenon  and  to  fit  them 
together;  to  use  sand-paper,  glue,  etc. ;  to  use  the  bit  and  bit  brace,  and  various  other 
f'perstions  in  wood  working." 

Mr.  P|dge,  the  master  of  the  D wight  school,  reports  that  the  experiment  has  been 
a  eomplete  saoeess.  The  boys  have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  work,  never 
tsrdy,  never  absent ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary  have  been  firequently  at  work  long  before 
the  time  of  beginning.  And  as  to  the  effect  on  their  mental  study,  it  has  seemed  to 
nimalate  their  minds.  It  has  made  them  if  anything,  better  scholars  than  they  were 
Wore.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that 
manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  sehool  work  that  it  is  a  posl- 
tire  beneflt,  rather  than  a  detriment,  to  the  course  in  the  other  studies." 

This  mechanieal  hand  work  for  boys  should  be  carried  forward  into  more  complex 
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fbrms  of  art  in  the  high  sohooJ^  Just  m  the  plain  sewing  of  girls  in  the  grammar 
sohoola  is  advanoed  to  artistic  needle-work  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  langoage  of  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology: 
^*  Every  high  school  shoald  have  a  well  equipped  mechanical  laboratory,  in  which 
every  young  man  in  its  walle,  if  not  every  young  woman,  should  become  an  expert 
and  accomplished  manipulator  of  tools. 

'*  The  cultivation  in  this  way  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  facultiee,  tbe  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  executive  faculty,  and  manual  dexterity,  far  more 
than  compensate  for  any  abridgment  of  the  time  devoted  to  linguiatio  or  rhetorical 
exercises." 

HAXD  WORK  BT  OIILS  DT  ftALBM  XOllfAL  ICBOOk 

The  qu|Mi  inclusion  of  the  girl  pupils  of  the  high  schools  in  this  mechanical  hand- 
work reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  was 
so  impressed  by  Mr.  Paige's  description  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  hand  work  in 
his  school  in  invigorating  the  brain  capacity  of  his  pupils,  that  he  inatitnted  the  ex- 
periment in  his  own  school,  in  which  aU  the  pupH$  are  girU. 

The  girls  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  alacrity,  and  followed  it  up  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  advantage.  It  is  giving;  them  health  and  strength,  and  a  com- 
mand of  their  nerves  and  muscles  which  they  would  be  likely  to  attain  in  no  otlier 
way.  When  the  time  allotted  to  the  hand  work  arrives,  there  they  may  be  found 
busy  as  bees,  hammering,  planing,  sawing,  cLlselling  and  all  the  rest,  with  devoted 
enthusiasm.  I  am  glad  they  are  learning  to  hammer.  For  any  considerable  nuaiber 
of  women  to  know  how  to  handle  a  hammer  so  as  to  strike  a  nail  squarely  on  the 
head  is  a  phenomenon  seldom  witnessed. 

One  grand  effect  may  be  derived  from  this  mechanical  work,  if  due  attention  be 
given  to  the  accompanying  course  of  mental  study, viz:  to  polarise  some  of  the 
branches  now  apparently  aimless  and  thus  make  them  doubly  interesting  and  effective. 
Geometry,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  for  instance,  would  be  illuflftrated  in 
the  operations  of  the  work-room,  step  by  step,  and  reciprocally  the  work-room  would 
dictate  how  to  study  these  branches  in  the  most  J  udicious  manner.  To  quote  Fteeideo t 
Walker  again :  ^*  The  pupils  should  not  be  taught  geometry  and  chemistry,  aa  they  are, 
so  much  as  things  geometrical  or  chemical." 

The  plant  for  this  industrial  work  would  be  costly.  Almost  everything  that  is  of 
great  practical  importance  is  costly.  But  the  income  of  the  Howland  fund  would 
easily  supply  the  means  for  a  single  experiment,  and  its  practicability  and  naefolne«i» 
once  demonstrated,  I  cannot  doubt  that  ample  means  would  be  provided  to  graft  the 
innovation  fully  upon  the  school  system. 

QUINCY. 

In  the  very  interesting  report  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the 
school  year  of  1880-'81  •  Mr.  Sylvester  Brown,  the  successor  and  disciple 
of  Colonel  Parker,  whose  peculiar  methods  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  his  successful  experiments,  gives  an 
account  of  his  first  year's  experience  as  superintendent. 

In  this  report  is  the  following  brief  statement  of  what  a  graduate  of 
the  Quincy  grammar  schools  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do,  and  an  admi- 
rable summary  it  is  of  what  all  graduates  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  do,  if  the  common  schools  really  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

*  £eport  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  for  the  school  year  ISSO-'t^l. 
School  Committee,  John  Q.  Adams,  William  Q.  Sheen,  Jason  G.  Withun,  Edwin  W. 
Marsh,  Geo.  L.  Miller,  Alfred  Sampson.  Superintendent,  Sylvester  Brown.  Boston, 
H.  T.  Johnson  &  Co.,  25  Arch  Street,  1881.    pp.  43. 
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WHAT  A  CHILD  OBADIUVDW  VBOH  nS  mjJOUM  mmOOL  OUOHT  TO  BAYS  LBAmnD. 

It  iB  generally  agreed  among  edacators,  that,  to  iba  ezolnsion  of  eyerything  elae^ 
if  neceeeary,  a  child,  when  he  leayea  a  grammar  school,  shonld  he  ahle  to  read  well 
and  nnderstandingly  at  sight  ordinary  leading,  to  speak  the  English  langnage  cor- 
rectly, to  write  a  letter  in  a  neat,  rapid,  and  legible  hand;  to  perform  any  arith- 
metical problem  he  wonld  be  likely  to  meet  in  practical  life,  and  to  be  able  to  think 
and  reason. 

Simple  as  this  may  seem  to  some,  neyertheless  patient  labor  is  required  for  a  long 
time  to  aooomplish  it.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  of  oar  children  that  when  they 
leave  the  grammar  school  they  are  able  to  do  all  this ;  and  I  may  go  etill  further,  and 
say  that  those  children  who  entered  school  when  Mr.  Parker  assnmed  charge  and 
are  now  in  the  "  C"  grammar  grade,  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Brown  speaks  with  no  uncertain  soand  as  to  the  value  of  the  study 
of  drawing  educationally,  as  well  as  practically,  and  shows  its  fitness 
for  the  public  schools. 

YAixn  or  DSAWue  to  mthoiabs  nr  tbm  schools  of  qudict. 

Qoincy,  baring  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand  intiabitants,  ie  compeUed  by  law 
to  *'  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing.^ 

I  eoneider  drawing  one  of  the  moet  useful  studies  that  can  be  successfully  intro- 
dnoed  into  our  common  schools.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  the  children  of  this 
town,  many  of  whom  will  be  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  whose  foundation  is  a 
knowledge  of  this  art.  From  conversation  with  many  parents,  especially  in  the  quarry- 
ing and  stone-cutting  districts,  I  find  they  earnestly  desire  that  drawing  should  be  a 
regular  study  in  our  schools. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  as  aptitude  for  drawing  does  not  come  naturally  to  all 
childrsn,  and  as  every  one  cannot  become  proficient,  it  should  receive  no  attention. 
Aa  well  may  it  be  said  that  reading  aloud  is  useless  because  all  cannot  become  perfect 
elocuticmists,  or  that  the  study  of  language  should  be  abolished  because  all  of  our 
children  will  not  become  accomplished  rhetoricians. 

I  qnote  a  few  propositions  on  this  subject  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schoola 
from  the  annual  report  on  industrial  drawing  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1879.  "All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  can  be 
taught  to  draw.  The  true  function  of  drawing,  in  general  education,  is  to  develop 
acenraoy  of  perception  and  to  exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a 
love  of  order  and  to  nourish  originality.  Educationally,  drawing  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  for  the  study  of  other  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  mechanics, 
and  design.  In  general  education  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  as  an 
ornament.  The  practice  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  skUl 
in  industry,  and  is,  therefore,  a  common  element  in  education  for  creating  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable  practical  life.  Drawing  may  now  take  its 
legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  element  of,  and  not  a  specialty  in,  education  at 
as  little  cost  as  any  equally  usefhl  branch  of  instruction,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a 
future  time  as  many  persons  will  be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  and  write  well, 
and  as  large  a  proportion  be  able  to  design  well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  cempo- 
mtion." 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  says:  '<  In  the 
minds  of  educated  men  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools.  It  frimishes  the  best  means  of  training  the  observing  powers  and 
of  the  imagination,  upon  whose  culture  the  activity  of  tastes  depends ;  it  enables  the 
people  of  a  State  to  run  the  race  of  life  with  the  advantages  that  intellectual  skill 
can  add  to  physical  force,  and  it  elevates  the  morals  by  calling  the  mind  to  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  beautifrd." 
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In  Bofttoo,  all  teaoh«n  most  hold  a  certifioale  of  ability  to  draw  ftom  Prof 
Walter  Smith ;  in  Brookline  and  other  places  in  the  State,  all  teachers  already  in  the 
schools  have  been  provided  with  the  proper  instmotion  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
required  examination. 

Our  teachers  are  not  all  edacated  np  to  this  at  present,  and  means  shonld  be  pro- 
vided whereby  they  can  attain  proficiency ;  then  each  teacher  can  go  on  with  this 
as  with  any  other  study. 

WORCE8TBR. 

Mr.  Marble,  the  efficient  city  school  saperintendent  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  gives  in  his  report  for  1881  a  bird's-eye  view  of  how 
drawing  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  thriving  manufactanng 
center. 

The  special  teacher  of  drawing  in  that  city  is  in  fact  also  l^e  soper- 
intendent  of  drawing,  visiting  all  the  schools  in  torn  and  inspecting  the 
work  of  all  the  papils. 

TBI  SPKCIAL  T^CmCB  OT  DEAWIFO. 

As  a  rule,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools 
is  not  encouraged  here.  In  advanced  studies  a  ''professor,"  who  is  a  specialist  in  his 
own  branch,  may  be  usefuL  Not  so  with  small  children.  They  need  a  mature  mind, 
capable  of  conducting  their  small  advances,  step  by  step,  over  the  whole  Held  of  their 
mental  activity,  and  not  a  mere  specialist  to  urge  them  forward,  perhaps  out  of  sU 
due  proportion,  in  a  single  line.    Think  of  a  special  teacher  of  arithmetic — ^np  to  ten! 

Drawing  and  music,  being  less  generally  known  than  writing  and  spelling,  aiv 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  They  are  taught  by  special  teachers,  either  weekly  or 
less  frequently,  and  the  practice  is  done  under  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  regular  teacher^ 

The  special  teacher  of  drawing  gives  lessons  in  all  schools  above  Qrade  2.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  classes,  and  there  are  about  six  thousaDd 
drawing-books  to  be  examined  by  this  teacher  every  half  year.  In  Grades  1  and  2  the 
teachers  follow  the  printed  directions. 

Grades  7,  8,  and  9  are  visited  once  in  two  weeks ;  the  others  once  in  four  weeks.  In 
order  to  get  time  for  these  lessons  and  for  the  proper  inspection  of  the  books  the 
teacher  has  to  teach  at  New  Worcester,  Adriatic,  and  Quinsigamond  Wednesday  after- 
noons, in  addition  to  the  regular  school  time. 

In  the  high  school  this  study  is  optional ;  and  about  125  pupils,  one-iJiird  of  the 
whole  school,  belong  to  the  class  which  meets  on  Fridays  in  the  forenoon.  The  time 
allotted  to  this  study  in  the  morning  was  so  short,  that  last  year  an  afternoon  class, 
outside  of  the  regular  lesson,  was  organized.  A  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  return  to  sdiool 
Friday  afternoons  thi.s  **ear  also  for  a  lesson  of  two  hours  or  more. 

Shaded  drawings  troi  i  the  object  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  In  the  high  school 
It  is  practical  in  character.  A  thorough  system  cannot,  however,  be  insisted  on  owing 
to  the  mixed  character  of  the  classes— pnpils  from  the  four  classes  in  the  school  often 
being  obliged  to  draw  at  the  same  hour.  Tet  the  work  has  been  so  flur  systematiMd 
that  each  pupil  pursues  a  progressive  line  of  study. 

Many  of  the  boys  study  mechanical  drawing ;  and  in  this  class  all  drawings  are 
made  directly  from  the  object  to  a  scale.  Many  details  of  machinery  have  been  ob- 
tained without  charge  from  some  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  city.  Numbers  of  this 
class  return  to  the  afternoon  lesson,  thus  evincing  their  interest  in  a  very  practiesi 
study. 

Lines  are  stretched  upon  the  walls  of  the  room,  upon  which  all  drawings  are  hang 
when  completed,  so  that  both  pupils  and  visitors  may  see  the  work  of  the  year  np  to 
any  given  time.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  the  committee  opened  the  rooms  to 
public  inspection  three  afternoons  and  evenings ;  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  sav 
the  work  of  the  year  as  it  had  been  suspended  when  completed  by  the  pupils.    Tbe 
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work  can  be  seen,  so  far  as  finished,  any  Friday ;  and  it  is  pronosed  to  exhibit  *Afe 
work  of  the  year  in  June.  Il  J  If  I  V  ^  *^'       ' 

In  the  grades  below  the  work  is  also  very  practical  in  char»ter>yn  the  lowest 
grades  it  includes  sketches  of  simple  objects ;  and  from  Grades  6  ^^^&A^^i^^^^i^A^^ 
the  drawing  is  object  work.    Pupils  in  Grade  6  learn  to  make  wor^^fcSgt^iflfiii^ 
each  as  any  mechanic  could  use— of  simple  geometric  solids,  showing  plan  aruT^refiP^ 
tion.    These  things  are  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  becomes  easy  for  the 
pupils.    An  effort  has  been  made  to  lay  out  the  work  so  that  it  can  be  finished  by  all 
without  taking  ezt«ra  time ;  and  thus  many  schools  complete  the  work  of  the  half- 
year  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance. 

MISSOUBI. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  adoption  of  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  following  statements  as  to  admission  to  them,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  n^eans  by  which  the  Kindergarten  methods  may  be 
assimilated,  by  some  modifications  of  the  courses  in  the  schools  for 
older  pupils,  so  that  a  regular  progression,  from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  grammar  and  high  schools,  of  the  public  school  system  may  be 
possible,  are  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Long,  the  super- 
intendent of  district  schools  in  St.  Louis. 

The  direct  and  logical  relation  of  the  Kindergarten  courses  to  that 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  it  is  the  object  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation to  develop  is  insisted  upon  by  all  Kindergartners. 

PUBLIC  UHDBBOlBXm. 

Under  the  rule  as  amended,  children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten — a  half 
day  only— at  the  age  of  five  years ;  but  no  child  under  six  years  of  age  can  be  admit- 
ted to  primary  instruction. 

Thus  far  the  Kindergarten  has  appeared  to  most  individuals  as  a  distinct  organlsa- 
tiouy  having  no  direct  relation  in  its  results  to  the  work  of  the  primary  school.  There 
is,  apparently,  in  the  course  of  study  no  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former. 

The  prfinary  teacher  begins  her  work  with  no  reference  whatever  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  form,  color,  and  number  of  the  inculca- 
tioD  of  sympathy  and  feeling,  and  of  the  exercise  of  free,  creative  activity.  The  desire 
now  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  efforts  and  results  of  the  Kindergarten  work 
to  the  primary  work  which  does  or  should  foUow. 

Whatever  of  the  Kindergarten  instruction  that  can  serve  directly  as  a  basis  firom 
which  to  continue  primary  instruction  in  form,  arrangement,  color,  number,  and  lan- 
guage, might  possibly  be  formulated  and  exhibited  in  a  course  of  study ;  but  a  com- 
plete continuation  of  the  primary  work,  with  reference  tp  what  has  previously  been 
accomplished,  can  take  place  only  when  the  primary  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
aim  and  results  of  the  Kindergarten. 

HOW  ooDms  or  UHnHBolsnif  Aim  lowsst  pbihabt  schools  mat  as  habmohubo. 

It  is  thought  that  comparatively  slight  modification  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  a  partial  change  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  grades,  would  so  harmo- 
nize these  departments  that  they  would  no  longer  appear  as  distinct  and  disconnected 

8,  Ex.  209 ^24 
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■yBtems,  but  woaldbe  recognized  as  constitatiiig  what  in  fSnot  they  reaUy  are,  oxAj 
^dfferent  degrees  of  progress  in  the  same  process. 

Form  and  nnmber,  as  emphasized  throagh  the  gifts  and  occupations,  are  presented 
in  the  primary  school  in  the  stady  of  drawing  and  arithmetic,  instruction  in  the  lat- 
ter being  given  throngh  the  elementary  stage,  with  objeets  to  aid  in  securing  atten- 
tion, and  to  lead  to  the  correct  application  of  the  principles  of  thought  as  developed 
throagh  the  treatment  of  numbers. 

The  results  of  the  exercises  in  the  three  instrumentalities  of  thought— gesture,  work, 
and  melody— as  practised  in  the  Kindergarteu,  should  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  music,  while  the  sentiment  and  feeling  inculcated  by  tbe 
use  of  the  Kindergarten  songs  are  continued  to  some  extent  in  the  primary  grades, 
through  the  reading  lessons  and  through  acts  of  obedience  and  kindness. 

Songs  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  continued  in  the  primary  grades,  and  Taluable 
results  in  this  direction  might  be  reaohed  through  correct  methods  of  securing  disci- 
pline. 

The  Kindergarten  games,  which  are  intended  to  cultivate  the  sympathy  of  the  child 
through  the  representation  of  the  life  around  him,  has  no  equivalent  in  our  primarj 
schools.  These  games  show  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole— to  the  organ- 
ization or  institution. 

The  same  condition  necessarily  exists  in  the  general  school  organization,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  means  for  culture  in  this  direction ;  but  in  the  primary  schools  this  idea 
is  not  emphasized  by  special  represent-ation.  The  Kindergarten  stories  representing 
ideal  life  should  be  followed  by  fairy  tales»  and  anecdotes  of  men  of  high  aspirations 
and  noble  deeds,  thus  leading  to  a  course  of  reading  and  of  literary  study  in  the  in- 
termediate and  higher  grades. 

OBJBCT  LISBOXB  COMXOH  TO  BOTH  POBMB  OF  STHOOLB. 

The  cultivation  of  the  senses,  the  awakening  of  the  child's  curiosity,  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  continued  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  means  of  the  ''object  lesson"  or  "onl 
science  lesson,"  and  by  awakening  an  interest  in  material  nature  and  in  theproduoti 
of  intellect  through  the  various  branches  taught. 

The  highest  form  of  Kindergarten  work— that  of  stimulating  the  child  to  iVee  cre- 
ative activity  by  means  of  the  occupations,  and  especially  drawing  and  modeling- 
has  its  parallel  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  in  inventive  drawing,  and  in 
oral  and  written  composition.  Free  activity  in  all  matters  relating  to  right  and  dnty, 
and  also  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  should  be  tbe  recognized  principle  in  sU 
school  work. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  coarse  of  study  in  industrial  art 
training,  as  given  in  the  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

First  year :  Drawing  and  music,  twice  a  week. 

Second  year:  Mechanical  drawing,  and  may  be  permitted  to  pursue &ee-hand  dzmw- 
ing  as  an  extra  study. 

Third  year:  The  pupils  take  ftee-hand  drawing  as  an  extra  study. 

Second  year :  History  of  avt :  Apart  ttom  the  desirability  of  some  general  aoqnaint- 
ance  with  the  fine  arts,  it  js  of  consequence  that  one  have  as  means  of  culture  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  great  artists,  their  achievements,  and  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  art.    •    •    • 

Mechanical  drawing :  Aim  to  educate  the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
originality  of  design,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  enabled  to  become  produoeis  of  work 
that  shall  at  once  be  useful  and  artistic. 

In  free-hand  drawing  the  pupils  begin  shading  and  outline  work,  with  tinting  in 
colors ;  take  up  historical  ornament  and  consider  its  application  to  design.    «    *    * 

Drawing,  free  hand :  Continue  shading  and  outline  drawing,  with  practice  in  ool- 
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oxiagy  as  well  as  more  advanced  work  in  penpeotlve  designs.    Mechanical:  Baild- 
ing,  oonstraotion,  and  machine  drawings.    *    *    * 

Drawing,  free  hand :  Drawing  from  casts  and  coloring  from  fiat  copies.  Mechani- 
cal :  Designs  applied  to  some  particular  industry. 

OHIO. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  special  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
twenty-seventh  Annual  Beportof  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1880,  are  here  inserted,  not  alone  by 
reason  of  the  value  of  this  article  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  a» 
to  the  advisability  of  giving  some  kind  of  industrial  art  training  in 
public  schools,  but  also  because  the  conclusions  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively,  are  here  given,  as  to  the 
kind  of  instruction  needed. 

As  a  definite  statement  of  practical  utility  this  paper  is  worthy  of  care- 
fill  study.    Commissioner  Burns  thus  introduces  the  paper: 

As  a  oontrihntion  to  the  discussion  of  what  branches  should  constitute  the  course  of 
study  in  our  common  schools,  Prof.  W.  S.  Qoodnongh,  superintendent  of  drawing  in 
the  Columbus  public  schools,  prepared,  at  my  request,  a  paper  entitled  *'  Drawing  as 
a  xegolar  school  study."  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  this  report, 
and  my  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  writer : 

niuwnio  AS  ▲  bbgulab  school  btddt. 

The  time  has  come  when  drawing  should  be  more  fully  recognised  as  a  regular  and 
not  a  special  study  in  the  schools  of  Ohio,  and  should  be  pursued  more  extensively 
and  more  systematically.  The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  at 
their  last  meeting,  in  Washington,  unanimously  resolved  that  industrial  drawing 
should  form  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  study  in  all  grades.  There  is  not  a 
prominent  educator  who  does  not  recognize  its  importance  in  influencing  the  char- 
acter of  our  industries,  to  say  nothing  of  its  educational  value.    •    *    ^ 

SHALL  OHIO  DBYBLOP  BUSH  OB  ABTlSnO  DTDUBTBIiet 

Ohio,  from  her  immense  natural  resources,  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manufact- 
uring State. 

ShaU  she  support  only  the  ruder  kinds  of  industries,  taking  the  raw  material  and, 
increase  its  value  only  slightly  by  its  manufacture,  or  multiply  it  tenfold  f 

This  depends  entirely  on  her  provisions  for  industrial  education. 

The  pottery  industry  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  next  to  the  largest  in  America. 
BhaU  they  turn  their  clay  into  common  table-ware  only,  or  produce  artistic  wares  that 
shall  rival  those  of  France  and  England  f  Shall  we  turn  our  iron  into  rails,  stoves  os. 
machinery  only,  increasing  its  value  from  10  to  100  per  cent.,  or  shall  we  by  morci- 
artistic  and  skUled  labor  increase  it  many  times  morel 

A  plan  for  industrial  art  education  as  liberal  as  that  in  practice  in  liassachnsetts,. 
especially  if  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  would  quickly 
settle  this  question. 

ncroBTAHoa  of  oobbsot  niAOHare  ow  nmusniAL  nBAwmo. 

In  most  cities  and  larger  towns  in  Ohio,  drawing  of  one  kind  or  another  is  studied. 
In  many  of  these,  however,  some  of  the  most  vital  portions  of  any  ^stem  of  indus- 
trial diawing  are  omitted  entirely.  In  other  places  the  study  has  not  been  intro- 
duced on  account  of  a  popular  misconception  of  the  subject.  The  old  notion  is  prev- 
alent that  drawing  is  merely  an  ornamental  study,  an  accomplishment,  mere  picture 
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making.  It  ehonld  be  understood  that  indnBtrial  drawing  is  of  the  most  practical 
natore,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  pictares  of  old  ruins,  landscapes,  etc. 

Another  popalar  fallacy  that  special  talent  is  necessary  to  learn  and  to  teach  draw- 
ing has  been  a  stumbling  block.  There  is  abundance  of  proof,  however,  that  as  large 
a  number  will  leani  to  draw  well  as  will  do  good  work  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
geography.  In  the  minority  of  cases,  the  regular  teachers  who  teach  drawing  most 
successfully  are  the  best  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

It  being  evident  that  drawing  should  and  can  be  taught,  it  remains  to  suggest 
what  should  be  taught  and  how  the  study  can  be  successfully  introduced. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  in  public  schools,  not  alone  for  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye  or  the  deyelopment  of  taste,  but  also  as  the  only  study  we  have  which  will  tend 
to  make  pupils  think  more  of  industrial  occupations  and  give  them  the  neoooiary 
elementary  knowledge  to  enter  upon  such  pursuits.  Whether  aU  these  requirements 
are  met  or  not,  especially  the  latter,  depends  on  what  is  studied.  Any  course  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  safflciently  broad  to  meet  their  requirements  must  provide  for  the 
representation,  construction,  and  decoration  of  any  object  or  structure. 

THB  VARIOUS  KIUDfl  AITO  U8X8  OF  HIUUBTBLLL  OBAWUIO  DBFUfSD. 

The  departments  of  study  providing  for  these  essentials  are  free-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  drawing  and  decorative  design.    •    •    •     • 

Mechanical  drawing  is  the  second  department  of  onr  subject.  Any  system  of 
industrial  drawing  for  public  schools  should  embrace  in  its  mechanical  department 
geometrical,  projection,  and  perspective  drawing,  with  the  elements  of  machine  and 
architectural  drawing.  The  necessary  implements  are  a  cheap  but  accurate  scale  and 
drawing  compass.  For  advanced  work  in  high  schools  pupils  should  use  drawing 
boards,  T  squares,  aud  set  squares. 

Geometrical  drawing  is  the  alphabet  of  mechanical  drawing.  It  teaches  exact  me- 
chanical methods  of  dividing  lines,  finding  centers,  constructing  various  angles  and 
polygons,  etc. 

Projecting  drawing  is  the  representation  of  objects  to  scale  by  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections.  No  subject  is  of  greater  practical  significance.  It  is  the  kind  of  drawing 
referred  to  when  we  say :  " He  is  a  poor  workman;  he  cannot  even  read  a  drawing; ** 
i.  e.,  he  cannot  interpret  nor  understand  it. 

Pupils  first  learn  to  draw  to  scale  in  simple  positions  plans  and  elevations  of  a  line, 
square,  rectangle,  cube,  rectangular  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  and  other  geometric  solids. 
Two  or  more  objects  in  simple  positions  can  next  be  taken,  as  a  triangular  prism  upon 
a  rectangular  prism,  giving  a  shape  like  a  house.  Common  objects  can  then  be  un- 
dertaken, as  a  box,  table  drawer,  desk,  cabinet,  etc.  Pupils  should  measure  the  ob- 
ject, work  to  scale,  and  show  all  details  necessary  for  the  workman  to  have  in  order 
to  construct  it. 

Mechanical  perepe^tive  teaches  mechanical  methods  of  making  pictorial  representa- 
tions, which  are  frequently  necessary  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  fixes  mere  firmly 
the  principles  underlying  the  study  of  freehand  perspective,  or  model  and  object 
drawing. 

Architectural  drawing  is  fully  understood  to  mean,  generally,  the  representation  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings.  Pupils  can  learn  how  to  make  plans  and 
elevations  of  houses,  giving  most  time  to  designing  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
rooms,  and  drawing  the  plans.  Next  they  can  learn  how  to  represent  the  varioos 
Joints  used  in  framing,  design  various  details,  as  window-caps,  cornices,  etc.,  and 
finally  such  a  problem  as  the  following  might  be  given  :  Qiven  a  lot  of  land  40  by  100 
feet,  to  design  plans  and  elevations  for  a  house  of  moderate  cost,  having  a  parlor, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  three  sleeping-rooms,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  closets. 

Machine  drawing, ^In  this  sobject  pupils  would  learn  different  methods  of  repre- 
senting screws,  Y  and  square  thread ;  nuts,  bolts ;  parts  of  an  engine,  as  fly-wheel. 
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pillow-blocli:,  connecting  and  eccentric  rods,  stnb,  end,  etc.,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
plans  and  elevations  of  a  stationary  engine. 

The  architectural  and  machine  drawings  shoald  be  lined  in  with  mling  pen  and 
India  ink.    Some  details  might  be  drawn  in  perspective. 

There  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  department. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  any  system  of  industrial  drawing. 
It  and  design  will  do  more  to  turn  the  attention  of  boys  to  mechanical  pursuits  than 
any  other  subject  they  pursue. 

Mechanical  drawing  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  free  hand  drawing  from 
the  sixth  school  year  through  the  high  school.  Advanced  projection  drawing,  per- 
spective, architectural,  and  machine  drawing  should  be  studied  only  in  the  high 
school 

The  department  of  decorative  design  is  the  last  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  for  that 
reason  of  less  importance.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  both  the  others,  and  a  less 
distinct  department  than  either.  In  its  praotioe  use  is  made  of  both  the  others. 
From  its  importance,  as  the  only  study  exercising  the  inventive  faculties,  and  its 
immense  practical  significance,  it  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects 
from  the  lowest  primary  through  the  high  school. 

Pupils  commence  by  making  variations  and  combinations  of  simple  geometric 
forms.  Next  they  repeat  these  horizontally  or  vertically,  making  borders.  Then 
repeat  in  all  directions,  forming  all-over  patterns  for  the  decoration  of  flat  surfiftces. 
Next  various  details  are  given  to  be  arranged  in  a  given  geometric  form,  and  pupils 
are  taught  to  conventionalize  and  use  natural-foliage  forms  as  material  for  designs. 
By  the  sixth  school  year  pupils  should  make  creditable  designs  from  foliage  conven- 
tionaliaed  and  adapted  to  fill  given  geometric  spaces.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
pupils  can  make  acceptable  designs  for  carpets,  tile  flooring,  chin  aware,  book  covers, 
wall  paper,  and  other  articles,  the  designs  being  worked  in  pencil  or  ink.  In  the 
high  school  plants  can  be  brought  in  and  analyzed  to  discover  the  ornamental  details 
tbat  would  be  useful  as  material,  and  the  designs  may  be  worked  in  water  color. 
The  subjects  for  design  might  depend  something  on  the  home  industries.  Through- 
out the  course  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  good  taste 
and  design,  and  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  styles  of  ornament. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  design  is  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  nearly  every  article  made  is  more  or  less  decorated,  and  fre- 
quently owes  much  of  its  value  to  this  decoration.  We  at  present  import  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  that  receive  most  of  their  value  from  the  art  or  design  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  export  almost  none.  A  new  occupation  would  be 
opened  for  girls,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  filled  by  foreigners. 

The  above  course  of  study  maps  out  substantially  what  is  being  done  in  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  very  many  of  our  Western  dties. 
Only  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  week  is  necessary.  The  regular  teachers  do 
all  the  teaching,  except  in  the  high  school  when  the  work  there  has  become  so 
advanced  as  to  make  a  special  teacher  necessary.  Until  pupils  now  in  the  lower 
grades  of  school  have  passed  through  this  course  and  become  the  teaoheis,  our  teach- 
ers will  need  special  instruction  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results. 

In  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  upward,  a  special  instructor  can  be  en- 
gaged to  instruct  the  teachers,  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  and  teach  in  the  high  school.  Sevetal  smaUer  towns  can  unite 
in  engaging  the  services  of  snch  a  person.  Much  can  be  done  toward  giving  teachers 
the  necessary  instruction  in  county  or  city  institutes,  especially  if  the  same  person  can 
be  obtained  for  a  week  or  more  several  consecutive  years. 

If  superintendents  prepare  themselves  to  supervise  this  work,  and  a  competent 
person  is  engaged  to  meet  the  teachers  five  to  ten  days  during  a  year  for  instruction, 
good  reeulte  could  be  obtained. 

Boards  of  education  are  at  liberty  to  make  drawing  one  of  the  subjects  of  study 
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imd  require  teachers  to  be  examined  in  i t .  When ,  however,  drawing  is  made  a  regular 
sabjeot  for  examination  for  all  teachers,  and  when  State  normal  schools  are  eetabUshed 
-  and  good  teachers  in  this  department  provided,  then  Ohio  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
develop  this  most  important  sabject. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH. 

(See  pages  43-49  of  Twenty-Beventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  8tate  Gem- 
missioner  of  Oommon  Schools  of  Ohio,  for  1880.) 

COLUMBUS. 

A  concise  account  of  the  progress  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  given  in  a  previous  chapter.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  that  city,  made  to  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Columbus  public  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31, 1883,  is  given,  as  one  of  the  latest  published  expressions  of 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  educator  upon  the  whole  subject  of  in- 
•stmction. 

The  relations  of  pupils  and  teachers  are  tersely  stated,  while,  in  con- 
sidering the  contradictory  positions  taken  by  some  critics,  the  funda- 
mental propositions  underlying  the  whole  discussion  of  the  proper  and 
possible  relations  of  the  public  schools  to  preparation  for  the  business 
of  life  are  so  set  forth  as  to  compel  consideration. 

As  this  is  the  twelfth  successive  annual  report  by  this  superintendent, 
and  as  drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Columbus  some  eleven 
years  ago,  his  few  words  in  reference  to  that  study  are  of  value  as  em- 
bodying the  results  of  ample  observation  and  experience : 

The  family  is  the  most  effective  and  important  educational  institution.  The  prin- 
ciples taught  here  and  the  practices  indulged  in  give  an  indelible  color  to  the  jreb  of 
life.  From  birth  to  eighteen  or  twenty-one  three-fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the 
family,  and  the  training  or  no  training  will  have  a  far-reaching  effldct  upon  the  oIuun 
acter. 

The  responsibility  for  the  training,  good  or  bad,  may  be  shared  by  the  school 
or  church,  but  it  can  never  be  shifted  wholly  by  the  family  to  these  supplementary 
institutions.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  these  late  days  for  families  to  commit  to  Uie 
school  and  the  church  their  children  for  secular  and  religious  training,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  relieved  fiom  entire  responsibility. 

Too  much  is  expected  of  the  public  schools.  The  fiunily  may  do  the  work  of  the  school, 
but  the  school  cannot  and  will  never  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  £unily.  When  in 
harmony,  the  one  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  other.  The  five  hours  per  day  and 
Ave  days  in  the  week  the  children  are  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  and  bound  to  them 
f>y  ties  that  are  weak,  are  insignificant,  as  compared  to  the  lime  and  bonds  which  bind 
together  members  of  a  fiimily .  The  instruction  of  a  skilfhl  and  enthusiastic  teacher  faJh 
on  dull  ears  when  he  is  not  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  home  circle.  It  is  a  &tal mis- 
take for  the  family  to  expect  or  the  school  to  undertake  the  whole  work  of  inetruotion. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  child  is  separat<ed  from  the  family,  and  the  family  and 
the  school  become  one  and  the  same.  In  such  a  case  the  school  is  whoUy  responsible. 
^  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned  this  is  impracticable. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  the  public  schools  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  what 
they  cannot  do  and  for  what  the  family  fails  to  do.    They  cannot  teach  manual  labor, 

•  See  Chapter  VI,  Part  I,  of  this  Report.     ^  j 
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the  fftinily  can ;  they  cannot  teach  how  to  boy  and  sell,  the  family  can ;  they  cannot 
teach,  in  a  practical  way,  how  to  care  for  plants  and  domestic  animals^  the  family 
can ;  they  cannot  give  practical  lessons  in  household  afifairs,  the  family  can ;  they  can- 
not teach  the  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  inspire  a  faith  and  a 
trust  in  the  great  Founder  as  a  Redeemer,  the  family  can. 

To  every  public  school-house  there  cannot  be  attached  a  farm,  a  carpenter  and  ma- 
chine shop,  a  shop  for  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing,  different  kinds  of  stores  for  learn- 
ing the  mercantile  business,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  family  may  train  the 
children  in  the  direction  of  all  these.  The  family,  rather  than  the  school,  is  the  proper 
place  for  ail  forms  of  industrial  education.  Every  week  the  child  spends  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  hours  in  the  family,  and  only  thirty  in  the  school;  and  yet  there 
is  a  disposition  to  crowd  into  the  thirty  hours  education,  mental,  moral,  physical,  in- 
dnstrial,  and  technical,  and  to  hold  the  school  and  the  teacher  responsible. 

To  crown  the  inoonsist-ency,  the  cry  comes  from  these  same  intelligent  advocates  of 
the  schools  which  prepare  children  for  manual  labor  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  for  the 
hundred  different  occupations,  that  the  public  schools  attempt  too  much,  and  there- 
fore do  nothing  thoroughly.  The  cry  to  do  more  than  is  now  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  thorough,  comes  fh)m  the  same  class  of  persons. 

The  would-be  reformers  tell  ns  too  much  time  is  spent  on  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  same  breath  charge  superflciidity.  No  experienced  teacher 
doabts  that  there  is  not  a  better  way,  but  who  has  founded  itf  Where  is  it  in 
nseV  The  time  spent  upon  these  branches  seems  to  be  too  long  to  many  earnest 
and  progressive  teachers,  and  they  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  find  how  to 
do  more  in  less  time,  but  as  yet  they  have  found  no  **  royal  road.'' 

It  takes  a  school  composed  of  bright,  mediocre,  and  dull  children  at  least  one  year 
to  master  the  principles  and  processes  of  decimal  and  common  fractions,  however  com- 
petent and  skillful  the  teacher.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  give  pupils  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age  even  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  less  than  one 
year,  he  is  the  man  who  is  sought  the  most  earnestly  and  diligently. 

Almost  every  community  has  found  out  by  experience  that  the  man  who  professes 
to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  three  months  and  a  speaking  and  a 
writing  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  twenty  lessons  is  a  humbug. 

The  backbone  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  public  schools  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  legibly,  and  to  cipher  accurately.  The  schools 
do  much  more^  and  do  it  well ;  bat  if  the  different  forms  of  industrial  education  are 
to  be  added,  gprls  should  not  become  women  till  they  are  twenty-two,  and  boys  should 
not  become  men  till  they  are  twenty-five.  All,  however,  oould  be  accomplished 
within  the  present  limits  of  school  life  if  the  family,  as  an  educator,  did  its  duty  aa 
well  as  the  schools  do  theirs. 

The  students  of  education  are  among  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  this  age,  and  from 
them  and  teachers  who  are  working  out  new  methods  in  the  school-room  will  result 
improvements  which  will  add  to  their  efficiency. 

The  most  recent  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
▼aluable  are  need  by  our  progressive  teachers.  The  spirit  among  them  to  find  out 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  has  been  quite  general.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  year  by  year  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  broader  and  more  thorough. 

The  effects  of  the  systematic  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  music  in  the  schools  for 
several  years  are  seen  in  the  Sunday  schools,  in  the  churches,  and  in  every  literary 
^tertainment  of  which  music  forms  a  part.  The  culture  of  the  voice  derived  from 
the  singing  exercises  is  alone  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  instructiou.  The 
great  pains  and  skill  of  the  superintendent  of  music  in  training  the  teachers  and  in 
the  close  supervision  of  their  work  in  the  school  room  have  been  largely  instrumental 
In  producing  good  results.  There  is  no  branch  of  study,  when  considered  in  all  its 
^>«»rings  upon  the  future  culture  and  refinement  of  the  children,  of  more  value  than 
nnsic  A  school  without  music  would  be  like  a  grove  without  birds  and  a  garden 
without  flowers. 
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That  branch  of  stndy  which  will  be  used  most  In  the  indastries  of  life  is  drawing. 
The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  pnpils  in  all  the  departments  of  onr  schools 
has  been  highly  commended  at  home  and  abroad.  The  resnlts  have  been  achiered 
by  the  careful  and  thorough  instrnction  of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent  of 
drawing,  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  success  in  his  department. 
The  teachers,  too,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  art  beyond  that  necessary  for  their  schools.  There  will  be 
derived  by  the  pnpils  from  the  art  education  they  receive  in  the  public  schools,  that 
manual  skill  and  training  of  the  eye  which  will  be  of  no  small  practical  value. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  H.  8.  Jones,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Brie, 
Pa.,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1877-78,  thus  sums  up  the  resnlts 
of  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  new  study  into  the  schools  of  that 
city. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  hare  observed  that  in  the  early  efforts  to 
popularize  this  study,  as  recited  in  the  historical  sketch  of  such  at- 
tempts previous  to  1870,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  its  utility  as  an  aid 
in  acquiring  the  art  of  penmanship.  This  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  by  with  a  brief  allusion  by  the  modern  advocates  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  while  showing  fully  that  he  appreciates  the  use 
and  influence  of  the  new  study  in  many  other  directions,  especially 
emphasizes  its  value  as  an  a<^nnct  to  writing: 

The  kind  of  drawing  made  a  legal  study  in  several  Statues,  and  largely  introduced 
into  schools  during  the  last  six  and  eight  years,  is  by  no  means  a  ''fancy  study,"  bat 
of  all  studies  it  takes  rank  as  an  educational  force. 

The  old  style  drawing  in  schools  consisted  principally  of  picture-making  from 
oopies.  The  new  is  an  intellectual  study,  educing  the  thought,  ingenuity,  and  inren- 
tion  of  the  scholar  in  the  line  of  art  as  applied  to  industrial  pursuits.  The  influence 
of  this  branch  is  manifold;  it  especially  develops:  (1)  observation;  (2)  forethought; 
(3)  painstaking;  (4)  taste,  imagination;  (5)  memory  of  forms;  (6)  power  to  discrim- 
inate—Judgment; (7)  ease  and  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  hand.  No  profes- 
sion, calling,  or  business  can  be  brought  to  mind' that  does  not  call  for  such  mental 
and  physical  culture.  As  drawing  is  opposed  to  carelessness,  haste,  bad  forms,  and 
clumsy  execution,  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  writing. 

The  display  of  school  work  at  the  Centennial  settled  the  question  as  to  the  in&a- 
eaoe  of  drawing  on  writing.  The  manuscripts  from  towns  and  cities  that  had  placed 
drawing  among  the  essential  branches  led  off  far  in  advance  in  the  ease,  neatness, 
and  beauty  of  their  penmanship. 

Cincinnati,  where,  with  an  able  corps  of  special  teachers,  drawing  had  been  pushed 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  original  art  masters  in  the  country,  stood  proudly  in 
the  forefront  in  fine  manuscripts  and  specimen  writing.  This  fact  was  noticeable.  No 
good  written  work  came  from  places  in  which  drawing  was  not  a  regular  study. 

In  London,  during  the  organization  of  the  present  system,  a  test  was  made  of  s 
year's  work  by  giving  half  of  the  writing  time  to  drawing  in  certain  schools,,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  schools  which  drew  excelled  those  in  writing  that  did  not,  mak- 
ing a  clear  gain  of  the  drawing  in  addition  to  better  penmanship. 

This  study  was  begun  in  our  schools  in  an  unassuming  way  in  November,  1873 ;  the 
teacher  had  no  experience  in  introducing  it  to  teachers  and  scholars;  by  degrees  s 
plan  was  developed,  and  the  work  has  grown  in  importance  and  interest  up  to  this 
time.  The  extra  expense  has  been  exceedingly  light;  the  special  teacher,  for  the 
first  two  years,  served  as  a  general  assistant  also,  but,  on  the  supposition  that  allber 
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time  WM  given  to  drawing,  tbe  cost  the  first  year  was  $368,  or  11.4  cents  per  scholar; 
the  second,  $406.38,  or  12.6  cents  per  scholar;  the  third,  $495,  or  13 cents  per  scholar; 
the  fourth,  $100,  or  2.5  cents  per  scholar ;  the  fifth,  $544,  or  13.6  cents  per  scholar— an 
average  of  10.6  cents  for  the  ^ve  years. 

Should  proper  dednctton  be  made  for  general  teaching  service,  the  cost  wonld  fall 
below  9  cents  per  scholar. 

Tbe  reason  that  the  fourth  year  is  but  $100  is  that  Miss  Halcott  spent  most  of  the 
financial  year  at  the  Boston  oormal  art  school. 

Tea  minutes  spent  in  comparing  the  school  work,  at  the  office  of  the  board,  done 
before  drawing  was  a  regular  study,  and  that  done  after  it  had  been  pursued  sufllciently 
long  for  results,  will  show  one  what  drawing  has  done  for  our  scholars  in  writing, 
taste,  and  neatness. 

Every  one  that  has  made  the  comparison  has  been  struclc  with  the  marked  improve- 
ment made  in  penmanship  and  the  art  of  placing  work  on  paper. 

A  fialee  impression  obtains  that  considerable  time  is  required  to  excel  in  thisbranoh. 
At  the  last  Massachusetts  display  of  drawings,  New  Bedford  took  the  first  premium^ 
where  the  average  time  spent  on  the  study  was  one^ourper  week,  or  twelve  minutes 
per  day.* 

PHILADXLPHIA. 

If  any  community  might,  a  priori^  be  expected  to  take  exceptional 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  industrial  education,  it  is  that  of  the  city 
whose  far-sighted  citizens  andertook,  and  successfully  carried  throagh, 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1880,  show  the  reasonableness  of  such  expectations.  The 
remarks  upon  the  general  subject,  and  the  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  oommittee  having  that  subject  in  charge,  are  from  the  report  of 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  president  of  the  board: 

The  question  of  estahlishing  a  system  of  industrial  education  is  pressing  itself  upon 
the  oonsideration  of  our  communities,  and  is  conceded  to  he  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved  in  the  affirmative.  Its  absolute  necessity  is  admitted,  and  its  discussion 
centers  in  what  manner  and  by  whom  it  shaU  be  given.  Every  community  finds  that 
a  large  portion  of  its  youth  has  reached  or  is  coming  to  manhood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  trade  or  special  oeeupation,  to  drift  through  life  dependent  upon  ehanoe 
employment  for  a  living. 

uonis  BKBUiraD  fbom  eaiixs  of  uiibkillbd  labosbbs. 

In  the  recent  period  of  business  depression,  when  the  volume  of  trade  was  so  lim- 
ited that  it  did  not  furnish  incidental  employment  to  the  unskilled,  the  most  deeper- 
ate  and  reckless  of  that  class  assailed  in  force  some  of  the  great  business  enterprises 
of  the  country.  It  is  declared  as  a  known  fact  that  few  of  those  who  composed  the 
alarming  mobs  had  any  knowledge  of  skilled  employment,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
during  that  season  of  business  stagnation,  as  a  rule,  the  regular  trades  and  skiUed 
occnpations  afforded  a  fair  living  support. 

The  circumstances  which  thus  suddenly  revealed  the  existence  of  a  class  so  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  also  demonstrated  that  our  form  of  government  will  not  of  itself 
insure  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  peace,  and  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
tbe  latter  is  dependent  on  the  former. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  country  points  with  certainty  to  the  future  presence  here 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  PnbUo  Schools  of  the  city  of  Erie,  for 
the  year  1877-^8.    Erie,  Pa. :  Aahby  &,  Vincent,  book  and  Job  printers.    1879,  pp.  62. 
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of  a  dense  popuIatloD,  among  which  the  sharp  competition  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence mast  prodaoe  the  same  difficulties  of  employment  which  are  now  experienced 
during  seasons  of  commercial  reynlslon. 

There  is  no  Idnd  of  ignorance  more  to  be  feared  by  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions than  that  which  knows  no  handicraft  or  special  occupation  upon  which  it  may 
depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  illiteracy  is  Joined  with  untutored  hands, 
a  type  of  humanity  is  reached  more  dangerous  than  the  nnciyilized  subjects  of  bar- 
barous tribes. 

UTSHABT  MMD  DTOUSTRXAL  TRAIimiO  BOTH  BBBHTIAL. 

Intellectual  and  manual  education  should  be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  State,  and  should  command  equal  opportunity  of  acquisi- 
tion. Indeed,  it  seems  more  essential  that  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  occupation 
should  be  acquired  before  arriving  at  manhood.  Intellectual  training  may  cover 
every  period  of  a  lifetime. 

The  nations  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  interest  of  their  own  preservation  and  for  the 
public  welfare,  make  education  compulsory,  and  enforce  three  years'  military  train- 
ing upon  every  male  youth.  The  principles  upon  which  a  government  is  founded 
will  vary  the  character  of  the  means  which  it  adopts  to  protect  its  future.  Some  of 
the  reasons  which  relieve  our  Government  of  the  necessity  of  vast  military  resources 
make  it  more  dependent  upon  a  well-educated  population.  The  fact  is  becoming 
better  understood,  that  unless  this  education  embraces  manual  as  well  as  mental 
training  it  will  fail  for  want  of  thoroughness.  Does  not  the  exclusive  attention 
which  the  public  has  given  to  mental  training  account  in  some  manner  for  the  false 
estimate  which  assumes  a  certain  honorable  distinction  as  belonging  to  one  occupa- 
tion, not  inherent  in  others,  which  require  as  rare  skill  and  tend  more  to  human 
and  material  development  f 

If  giving  to  industrial  training  the  place  it  should  have  in  a  system  of  education 
would  lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  tbe  dignity  and  elevated  rank  which  justly 
belong  to  the  trades,  an  error  would  be  removed  which  is  iiguring  American  com- 
munities. We  build  triumphal  arches,  in  the  form  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  to  men- 
tal attainment,  and  leave  the  trades,  embracing  the  application  of  the  scienccfl^  un- 
recognised. 

When  the  intellectual  attainments  which  properly  belong  to  the  trades  are  made  to 
lead  into  them  they  will  rank  first  among  occupations,  as  practical  results  do  above 
theories  and  principles.  The  character  of  onr  Gtovemment  should  make  us  the  lead- 
ers rather  than  the  followers  in  combining  manual  with  mental  education. 

wroBTAiCB  oivmr  to  nmuRBiAL  abt  TBAomio  n  nunon. 

Industrial  education  is  receiving  thorough  attention  in  Europe,  both  as  regards 
instmotion  in  design  for  the  improvement  of  the  artistic  character  of  mechanical  pro- 
ductions, and  also  in  manual  instruction  itself. 

England,  in  the  former  field,  has  established  in  London  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Kensington  Museum  and  School,  at  a  cost  of  |6,000,000.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  this  institution  and  its  branch 
schools  and  classes.  In  twenty  years  this  school  has  had  such  an  influence  upon  the 
art  character  of  various  classes  of  English  manufacture  as  to  raise  them  fitom  the 
lowest  rank  to  the  highest  artistic  merit. 

Similar  schools  have  been  established  throughout  Europe,  while  there  is  scarcely  s 
town  or  city  which  has  not  its  industrial  school,  in  which  is  taught  the  special  manu- 
facture of  the  place— weaving,  pottery,  lace  making,  carpentering,  glass  making,  etc. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  in  1828,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  complete  set  of  illustrative  models,  showing 
every  stage  of  manipulation  in  both  iron  and. wood,  from  the  crude  material  to  the 
manufactured  article.  This  exhibit  attracted  great  attention,  and  contributed  much 
Information  on  the  subject. 
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ThroDgh  the  interest  mftoifested  by  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Russian 
GoTemment  presented  that  institution  with  a  duplicate  set  of  these  models.  The 
Boston  school  has  since  introduced  this  branch  of  instruction.  A  number  of  one- 
story  Btrnctnres  have  been  placed  about  the  college  building,  located  in  one  of  the  best 
neighborhoods  of  Boston,  in  which  are  taught  what  may  be  termed  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  trades,  embraclDg  moulding,  turning,  weaving,  carpentering,  smith- 
ing, etc.  The  students  divide  their  time  between  this  instruction  and  their  books; 
undoubtedly  each  profits  by  the  other. ' 

Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  of  obtaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  skilled  occupation  are  inclined  to  believe  our  youth 
are  lees  worthy  than  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 

Manual  training  is  the  most  urgent  question  with  which  our  communities  have  to 
deal«  To  what  extent  and  how  it  may  be  connected  with  the  public  school  system  is 
the  first  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  determined.  This  can  only  be  solved  by  such  ex- 
perimental efforts  as  a  sense  of  its  importance  may  suggest. 

The  board,  in  full  appreciation  of  this  subject,  embodied  in  the  coarse  of  study  re- 
cently adopted  a  system  of  drawing,  embracing  only  the  principles  which  belong  to 
indoatrial  pursuits-^draughting,  designing,  and  decoifation.  This  is  an  important 
and  correct  beginning.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  of 
uniTersal  application  in  them,  and  is  in  itself  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand. 

In  this  instruction  boys  claim  prominent  consideration,  hut  its  treatment  in  oar 
hands  mnst  include  both  sexes,  and  this  snggests  sewing  as  a  branch  of  indostry 
that  may  be  introduced  into  schools  with  as  mnch  facility  as  many  of  the  branches  of 
study  DOW  taught. 

TBI  STDDY  OP  BBWOTO  SUGGBSTBD. 

The  material  and  implements  necessary  to  sewing  are  consistent  with  the  school- 
room. The  time  given  to  it  would  have  little  if  any  effect  upon  progress  in  the  pres- 
ent studies,  by  reason  of  the  refreshment  to  the  faculties  such  a  change  of  occupation 
would  afford.  Sewing  is  of  universal  use  among  women,  and  is  recognized  as  a  know- 
ledge all  should  possess.  It  is  not  only  capable  of  being  taught  in  classes,  but  its  ac- 
quirement would  be  facilitated  by  association  of  learners. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  technical  instruction  is  that  it  teaches  the  principles 
and  best  methods  applicable  to  the  subject  taught.  Speaking  of  the  art  of  sewing, 
an  eminent  lady  of  this  city  says:  ''I  venture  to  affirm  none  other  would  have  so 
much  influence  in  'leveloping  a  woman's  faculties  and  dexterity  in  the  direction  of 
manual  employment ;  none  other  is  so  Intimately  associated  with  her  needs,  her  na- 
tuze,  and  her  character. " 

If  any  industrial  training  is  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  sewing 
will  conunend  itself  for  the  reasons  stated.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  great  value  and 
oniTersal  nse,  and  entirely  practicable  to  be  taught  in  the  class  room.  Apart  fh>m 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  its  introduction  into  our  schools  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  real  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Capable  teachers  are  a  requi- 
site to  the  introduction  of  any  study.  In  other  school  districts,  where  sewing  has 
been  tanght  with  success,  special  teachers  have  been  employed  at  first. 

A  necessary  step  toward  the  introdoction  of  this  handicraft  into  the  schools  would 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  instraction  at  the  normal  schools,  that  teachers  may  be  pre- 
pared to  teaoh  it.  One  teacher  in  that  school  capable  of  instructing  in  all  branches 
of  sewing,  with  cutting  and  fitting,  could  give  the  intelligent  young  women  of  the 
normal  school  a  technical  knowledge  of  this  important  art,  and  thus  begin  its  easy 
introduction  throughout  our  entire  system  of  girls'  schools.  ^ 

Sewing,  combined  with  the  other  branches  of  instruction  of  the  normal  school, 
would  add  to  the  honorable  position  now  Justly  held  by  that  institution.  It  is  a 
proper  assooiate  of  astronomy,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  and.  Joined  with  them,  would 
in  some  degree  express  and  maintain  the  standing  due  to  industrial  pursuits. 
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COiaOTTRl  ON  IKDUBTBIAL  XDUCATI05. 

The  committee  on  industrial  education  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  whatever  pertains  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  the 
echoois.  Its  report  of  work  in  progress  and  recommendations  will  command  yoor 
special  attention. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  has  laid  before  the  committee  a  system  of  manual  traioiDg 
,  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  successfully  introducing  into  schools  in  England. 
The  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  is  arranging,  under  Mr.  Leland's  di- 
rection, for  an  experimental  trial  of  the  practicability  of  this  instruction. 

The  branch  of  industrial  drawing,  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  was  new 
to  the  schools,  and  found  many  of  the  teachers  unprepared  to  instruct  in  it  success 
folly.  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Walter  Smith's  system  of  drawing, 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit  provided  teachers  of  drawing  to  instruct  the  teachers  of 
the  city  without  charge.  This  instruction  has  been  assigned  to  thoroughly  competent 
hands,  and  has  been  given  at  hours  which  accommodate  the  time  of  the  teachers.  The 
opportunity  has  been  very  generally  embraced,  and  the  lessons  will  continue  during 
the  year  1881.  The  committee  of  industrial  education  has  done  everything  in  ite 
power  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  aitendanoe  of  teachers  at  this  instruction. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  uf  this  branch  of  education,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  after  the  lapse  of  this  opportunity  for  instruction  the  board  shall  appoint 
an  examination  in  drawing,  of  all  teachers,  to  the  extent  embraced  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  that  thereafter  no  one  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  the  position  of  teacher 
who  has  not  passed  a  successful  examination  in  this  branch.  The  committee  also  pro- 
poses, with  the  approval  of  the  board,  to  hold  a  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of 
our  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1881.    See  pages  14-21,  Report  of  1880. 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOE  AKTISANB— BEFOBT  OF  PBIHCIPAL. 

Sir:  The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  night  school  for  artisans  was  opened  on 
Monday  evening,  December  8,  )879,  in  the  Central  High  School,  Broad  and  Green 
stxeets,  with  200  students.  The  registration  of  names  for  admission  was  made  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  December  5.  The  total  number  registered  during  the  winter 
was  228.  The  faculty  was  constituted  as  follows:  Prof.  Z.  Hopper,  principal;  and 
Profs.  John  Kern,  D.  W.  Bartine,  G.  W.  Sohock,  M.  B.  Snyder,  H.  Leffmann,  and  R. 
Riddell. 

The  average  attendance  in  December  was  161,  for  January  105,  and  for  February 
61.  The  school  was  open  ten  weeks,  and  was  closed  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
19,  1880.  The  qualifications  for  admission  required  that  applicants  must  be  not  lesa 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  be  artisans  or  apprentices. 

Four  classes  were  formed  in  the  general  course,  which  included  geometry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  One  of 
these  classes  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  school  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  an  advanced  course  was  provided  for  this  class.  One  class 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  architectural  drawing,  and  another  class  for  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  school  was  open  three  nights  per  week  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  The  method  of  tesch- 
ing  was  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  personal  instruction. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  students  were  attentive  and  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment  to  the  professors 
and  to  their  fellow-students. 

The  models,  diagrams,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  faculty  for  the  illustration  of 
their  lectures. 

The  ages  of  the  students  were  as  follows :  132  of  the  pupils  were  from  18  to  21 
years  of  age,  42  from  22  to  25  years,  25  from  26  to  ."iO  years,  21  from  31  to  40  years,  and 
8  were  over  40  years  of  age. 

There  were  193  of  native  birth,  and  35  of  foreign  birth.  There  were  52  occupations 
represented,  of  which  the  carpenters  numbered  33,  and  the  machinists  32. 
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The  records  of  the  night  school  for  artisans  show  that  the  largest  attendance  was 
secured  daring  the  months  of  October,  Noyember,  and  December,  and  that  there  was 
always  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  average  attendance  during  the  following  months. 
A  number  of  the  men  have  been  present  every  evening,  and  others  have  not  been 
absent  more  than  one  or  two  nights  during  the  whole  winter  session.  The  names  of 
these  gentlemen  were  announced  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  who  register  their  names  at  the  opening  of  the  school  fail  to 
attend  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  thereby  do  not  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
course  of  instruction. 

Z.  HOPPER,  PHnoipal. 

John  Shkddsn,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mght  Schools. 

—Report  of  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1880.    Se«  pages  63-64. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  the  same  difficulty,  in  this  night  school 
of  Philadelphia,  arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  which  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  Boston  evening  schools  until  eifectually  remedied  by 
the  adoption  of  a  regularly  graded  two  years'  course  of  irstruction, 
prepared  by  Director  Smith,  and  the  making  regularity  of  attendance 
the  condition  requisite  for  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  school.  Pres- 
ident Steel  also  gives  iu  his  report  the  following  report  of  the  special 
committee  to  whom  the  topic  of  industrial  education  had  been  referred: 

BSF!PBT  or  TBB  COMMrTTKB  09  DVnUSTBIAL  ART  BDUCATION. 

Dear  Sik  :  The  rapid  development  of  a  refined  public  taste,  as  illustrated  by  the 
almost  universal  demand  for  graceful,  unique,  and  beautiful  decorative  designs  for 
articles  of  daily  use  or  household  ornamentation,  has  opened  a  channel  for  the  prof- 
itable employment  of  hitherto  unused  or  latent  talent  to  an  extent  as  surprising  as 
tmexpected,  and  has  given  to  the  stQdy  of  drawing  an  importance  in  its  prospeotive 
inflaence  on  the  general  good  of  society,  as  well  as  upon  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
Btadent,  such  as  has  not  been  previously  accorded  to  it. 

The  ability  to  draw,  and  to  do  so  with  skill,  has  been  discovered  to  be  more  than 
general,  and  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  who  years  ago  passed  the  limits  of  the 
school-room  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  inetraction  in  this  branch,  to  find 
themselves  in  their  maturer  years  possessed  of  this  most  desirable,  and,  if  needs  be, 
most  profitable  talent. 

DEAWnrO  HOW  AX  USBNTIAL  STUDY  »  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BVBBT  ORADB. 

The  student  of  but  a  few  years  ago  regarded  drawing  rather  as  an  accomplishment 
than  as  a  necessary  attainment,  or  at  best,  to  be  acquired  by  those  whose  aims  in  life 
irere  purely  professional  or  mec}ianical— something,  in  fact,  of  but  little  use  beyond 
application  in  these  directions.  ' 

Far  from  being  a  study  approached  with  pleasure,  drawing  was  a  task  in  which  the 
imagination  of  the  student  played  but  little  part,  and  the  best  of  his  work  was,  in 
the  main,  mechanical  in  its  narrowest  sense ;  copies  only  of  threadbare  patterns  held 
in  stock  by  every  school. 

All  this  has  changed.  An  educated  public  taste  desired  something  new,  and  imita- 
tion gave  place  to  originality.  The  change  has  been  rapid,  clear,  and  practical  and 
exhibits  itself  in  unmistakable  earnestness  and  wonderful  results. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise.  New  and  higher  attainments  wiU  be  constantly 
demanded  and  progress  assured  by  the  permanency  with  which  each  successive  step 
is  maintained.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  to  the  study  under  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school  intelligent  graded  instruction  therein 
should  rank  with  the  other  important  branches  taught. 
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In  a  oommunity  constantly  extending  its  iodnstiial  interesta  there  ia  a  oeaeelen 
reqniaition  for  the  newest  designs  applicable  to  any  or  every  branch  of  prodnction. 
Trade  competition  seconds  public  demand  in  requiring  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer the  exercise  of  the  most  critical  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  patterns  he  adopts 
to  tempt  the  varied  and  ever  varying  preferences  of  the  consumer  of  his  goods ;  and 
Ibllowing  a  steadily  advancing  standard  he  must,  per  force,  claim  progress  in  those 
ftom  whom  his  artistic  designs  are  obtained. 

To  educate  a  portion  of  this  latter  class  for  their  important  work  is  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education ;  and  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  more  faithfully  en- 
deaYored  to  discharge  that  duty  than  at  the  present. 

DKAWIKQ  XX  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO  PBORBBOB  WALTfiB  SMITH. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  acknowledge  the  impetus  given  to  public  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  through  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  of  the  "  Walter  Smith  System  of 
Drawing  *'  to  popularise  it  by  offering  to  the  public  school  teachers  such  instraction  sb 
will  enable  them  to  teach  the  children  of  their  respective  classes.  The  system  having 
already  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  *'  graded  course  of  instruction  "  in  our  schoolay 
llessrs.  L.  Prang  &.  Co.  recognised  the  importance  of  properly  and  intelligently  intm- 
ducing  it,  and  at  a  large  expense  established,  in  September,  1879,  schools  of  inatruotion 
for  our  teachers,  of  whom  about  twelve  hundred  have  availed  themseivea  of  the 
oflforsd  advantages  under  the  admirable  training  of  Hiss  Cazoline  West  and  her 
assistants.  Distance,  combined  with  schoUstic  duties,  has  prevented  many  firam 
attending,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  said  schools  and  so  looste 
them  that  these  difftculties  will  no  longer  exist.  The  generous  offar  of  Messra.  L. 
Prang  A  Co.  will  probably  extend  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1861,  and  the  oommittee 
have  by  circular  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  this  fact,  in  order  that  all  not 
qualified  to  teach,  by  previous  instruction,  may  seise  the  opportunity  without  further 
delay. 

Bvmmaa  of  ABiLmr  to  tbach  mfAwnro  to  bs  bbquibbd  of  all  fubuc  school  tbagbebb. 
In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that,  after  ample  time  and  opportunity  hare 
been  given  to  the  teachers  to  thoroughly  qualify  themselves,  either  by  private  or 
public  tuition,  intelligently  to  impart  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study,  an  exam* 
ination  of  all  the  teachers  be  held  therein,  and  that  thereafter  no  certificate  of  qual- 
ification to  teach  shall  be  issued  unaccompanied  by  a  certificate  of  ability  to  instruct 
in  drawing  in  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  said  certificate  is  allowed. 

TBDUTB  TO  MISS  CBOASDALB,  OF  THB  SCHOOL  OF  DBBIOB  FOB  WOMBB. 

The  committee  also  express  their  appreciation  of  the  attention  and  encouragement 
given  by  Miss  Elisabeth  Croasdale,  principal  of  the  **  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,"  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  scholarships  in  that  institution. 

SCHOLABSHIPS  OPBB  TO  PUBUC  SCHOOL  FUms. 

By  an  arrangement  entered  into  several  years  since  with  the  trustees  of  the  "School 
of  Design,"  the  Board  of  Public  Education  have  the  annual  appointment  of  ten  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  to  scholarships  of  four  years  each  in  that  institution.  The 
pressure  of  applicants  for  these  positions  requires  that  certain  rules  shall  be  strictly 
enforced  in  their  selection,  and  the  committee  have  confined  their  appointments  to 
such  applicants  as  have  plainly  expressed  a  deliberate  purpose  to  pursue  studies 
therein  taught  for  professional  use  and  support. 

The  oommittee  also  notify  said  appointees  that  they  are  held  responsible  to  this 
Board  in  all  matters  of  deportment,  attendance,  industry,  and  results,  and  that  the 
right  of  revocation  for  cause  is  reserved  by  said  committee. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  in  December,  1879,  the  holders  of  these  scholarships  are, 
semi-annually,  required  to  famish  the  committee  with  specimens  of  the  work  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  during  the  previous  term,  in  order  that  their  progress 
may  be  noted.  This  rule  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  many  excellent  drawings^ 
original  in  design,  are  in  possession  of  the  committee. 
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"The  PennBylTMiia  MaBemn  md  Bobool  of  Indnfitrial  Art"  has  also  offered  the 
Board  the  annaal  appointment  of  five  pupils  of  the  pnblic  schools  to  scholarships  in 
that  institution.  They  are  for  three  years  each.  The  offer  having  been  accepted, 
the  appointments  thereto  will  be  goYorened  by  the  same  general  roles  as  have  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

PBorooD  ruBUO  szBiBinoii  of  runLs*  drawxvos. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  committee  propose  to  hold,  aboat  November 
next»  a  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  suggest 
that  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  be  secured,  if  possible,  for  that  purpose. 

Such  an  exhibit  is  due  to  the  public  as  a  means  of  information  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  children  in  this  study,  to  the  pupils  as  an  incentive  to  further  advanoss, 
and  to  ourselves  as  a  comparison  of  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  sections. 

SBALL  SlWnie  VM  TAUOBT  Of  OnOJ*  SOBO^LSf 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  sewing,  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  girli^ 
schools,  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  claimed  that  since 
the  aewing  machine  has  come  into  such  general  use  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  home  Instruction  in  this  essential  domestic  art. 

In  1874,  the  school  committee  of  Boston  appointed  a  committee  to  specially  con- 
sider this  subject,  and  the  following  year  put  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  a  favorable 
report  submitted  in  reply.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  matter  has  steadily  in- 
ereaaed.  Sewing  is  taught  in  thirty-nine  schools,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee refer  in  satisfactory  terms  to  the  beneficial  results  flowing  from  its  introduction. 
Tour  committee  are  further  informed  that  sewing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  other  cities. 

Ita  success  elsewhere  proves  the  subject  worthy  of  serious  thought  with  us;  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  so  recently  called  to  its 
eond,deration,  and  that  it  is  still  under  discussion  and  examination,  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  suggest  action  thereon,  but  refer  to  it  in  this  connection  as  a  question  of 
importance  which  may  in  the  near  future  demand  the  attention  of  the  Board.  Mean- 
tifaie  the  committee  propose  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject,  together  with  the 
modes  of  instruction  adopted,  the  rules  and  limitations  found  available,  and  obtain 
such  other  information  regarding  it  as  will  direct  intelligent  action  in  its  treatment. 

SCHOOL  mDUsnutt. 

The  subject  of  education  in  industrial  work  in  the  public  schools  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  under  its  charge  a  movement  in  that  direction  will 
be  immediately  inaugurated.  Charles  6.  Leland,  esq.,  a  well-known  public  spirited 
citizen,  who  has  closely  studied  this  question  during  a  long  residence  in  Europe,  and 
who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  necessary  details  of  such  an  experiment,  will  or- 
ganize and  give  direction  to  its  early  steps.  Mr.  Leland  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  warm  and  unselfish  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  matter,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance the  experiment  of  teaching  the  hands  of  our  pupils  useful  and  remunerative 
occupation  may  be  expected  to  result  most  satisfactorily.  Public  opinion  seems  to 
demand  such  an  effort  on  our  part,  and  we  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of  our  full 
duty  did  we  aUow  the  present  opportunity  for  trial  to  pass  unheeded.* 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

WILLIAM  GULAGES, 

Chairman, 

Edwasd  T.  Stkxl,  Esq., 

JVetkbnl  of  ike  Board  ef  PubUo  EduoaHon, 

*  For  account  of  result  of  Mr.  Leland's  experiment  see  extracts  from  his  article  in 
Century  Magazine,  appendix. 

For  further  information,  on  same  subject,  see  circular  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  No.  4, 18U. 
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BHODE  ISLAND. 

Mr.  Leach,  the  city  school  superintendent  of  Providence,  B.  L,  in 
bis  report  under  date  of  November  19, 1880,  urges  as  an  experiment 
the  opening  of  a  special  class  as  the  precursor  of  such  an  industrial  or 
technical  school  as  in  his  judgment  is  much  needed  in  that  city. 

In  order  that  the  very  best  facilities  of  practical  instfaotion  may  be  fhmislied  to 
all  classes,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  room  be  opened  in  onr  high-school 
building  for  a  class  of  pupils  who  might  enter  with  lower  qualifications  and  pnisoe 
those  branches  of  study  that  specially  fit  them  for  the  Tocation  they  Intend  to  follow 
when  leaving  school.  Such  a  class  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  or  tech- 
nical school,  which  is  now  imperatively  demanded  to  meet  the  increasing  w^ts  of 
the  public.  The  pupils  Joining  such  a  class  should  be  specially  and  thoroughlj 
taught  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  laws  of  trade,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  commercial  transactions,  and  more  particularly  in  draw- 
ing and  its  application  to  all  the  varied  industries  in  which  so  many  of  our  youth 
will  soon  be  engaged.  By  the  opening  of  such  a  room  in  our  high  school  but  little 
additional  expense  will  be  required.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  grades 
of  our  schools  in  the  least,  but  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  such  pupils  as  wish  to 
complete  their  education  at  au  earlier  period,  and  also  to  pursue  such  studies  and 
such  only  as  will  best  prepare  them  in  the  shortest  time  for  their  intended  avocation. 
Were  such  facilities  afforded,  parents  would  be  inclined  more  frequently  than  they 
now  are  to  study  the  natural  tastes  and  talents  of  their  children,  and  would  chooee 
for  them  such  a  sphere  of  active  life  as  would  be  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  nat- 
ural capacity.  To  educate  a  child  without  any  specific  object  is  to  overlook  the 
noblest  aim  of  life.*    (See  Superintendent's  Report,  pp.  25,  26.) 

'Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence.  (Presented 
June  17th,  1880.) 
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Table  h—SiaHatict  of  art  iMtructUm  for  1881-'82;  fnm 
IN8TITUTI0K8  APFOBBINO  ABT  OTSIBUC 


Kama. 


LooiitioiL 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  fiomided. 


Bohool  of  Doilgn  of 
the  San  Franoiaao 
Art  Aaaooiation. 

Yale  Bohool  of  tha 
IlaeArta. 


Illinois  iBdutrial 
UniTaTsity. 

Art  Schools  of  Chi- 
cago Academy  of 
Deaign. 

Art  S^iools  of  Chi- 
cago Academy  of 
Fine  Arte. 

DeooratiTe    Art   So- 
ciety,    Inslariiotlon 
Department. 
Maryland     Institate 
Schools  of  Art  and 
Design. 
1.  Night     School 
of  Deaign. 


2.  Day  School  of 
Art  and  De- 
sign. 
Lowell  School  of  Prac- 
tical Design.  0 

Haasachasetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology, 
Department  of  Ai- 
chitectare. 

Massaohnsetts  Nor- 
mal Art  SchooL 


Schools  of  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Mu- 
seum of  Pine  Arts. 

Art  School  of  Smith 
College. 

Art  Association, 
Dra^dng  Classes. 

Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Science. 

Saint  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Washing- 
ton Umversity. 


Manchester  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 


Cal. 

New  HaTon,  Conn. 

Champaign,  m.... 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltfmon^Md.. 
BaltlmoEe,Md.. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Northampton, 
Maaa. 

Springfleld,  Mass . 
Worcester,  Maaa.. 

Saint  Louis. Mo... 
Manchester,  K.H. 


The  Art  Association 


Corporation  of  Yale 
CoUega. 


Illinoialndnstrial 
ITniTersity. 

Corporation  of  Acad- 
emy of  Deaign. 


Tha  Academy. 


Maryland  Institute . 
Maryland  Inatitate. 

Maiyland  Institute . 

Maaaaohusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Massaohnsetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 


By  the  State. 


The  committee 

By  the  college 

The  association 

By  the  oorpoiation . . 


Washington  Uniyer- 
sity. 


The  Art  Association . 


1878 

1M4 

blSTO 

1879 

1878 
1818 
1848 

1880 

1873 

dl861 

1878 

1878 

1879 
1865 

1874 
1871 


TheArtAsaocfatioB.. 
Augustus  B.  Street... 


Tha  State 

The  Academy 

Citiaens of  Chicago.. 


Citiaens  of  Baltimore. . . 

Maryland  Institute 

Manrland  Institate 


Maryland  Institute . . 


Trustee  of  Lowell  Insti- 
tute. 

William  B.  Bogeis  snd 
others. 


By  the  State  . 


Permanent  committee  of , 
oitisens. 

Tmsteeo  of  College 


S.  C.  Gardner,  W.  S.I 
Shurtififf.  Willism 
Bice,  and  others.         I 

JohnBoynton 


Waahington  UnlTenity. 


William  W.  Colbun,  F.  | 
French,  BL  W.  Her- 
rick,  and  others. 


a  Expenses  of  school  in  excess  of  Income  fh>m  tuition  fees  met  hy  fixnds  of  the  Art  Association. 

b  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  srt  gsJlery  in  1874,  school  of  deaign  in  1^^ 

cThis  course  of  free  instraotion,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  tiie  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

d  Date  of  founding  "The  Institute;"  department  of  architecture  established  In  1865,  opened  lor 
students  in  1868. 
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repUm  to  imqmriei  mode  by  tho  United  States  Bmreau  of  Education  for  this  Report, 
ZIOH.  HSrCLlJDIHO  ALL  TRAINING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 


^1 

Bxpendituze  for  last  year. 

PorpoMofiiutita- 
*tioiL 

Amount. 

Soufoe. 

Amount 

Oldeot. 

• 

y 

8 

• 

10 

11 

laatnietioniiiMrt.. 

H  612. 66 

C  5,800  00 
•        20000 
(8,000  00 

Tnitlonfbes 

Endowment 

Donations. 

Another 

Ca98,896  00 
I        30B05 

r    6,400  00 
800  00 

J         20000 
100  00 

Salaries  and  wages. .  > 
Katerial  for  instruo-  > 
tion.                         ) 
Salaries  and  wages .. 

gX&r. :::::::::  I 

Material  for  instruo- 
tion 

Tecbaicalanderit- 
Ical   iastrncUon 
in  the  arts  of  de- 
si  en.  paintinir 
•cmptnre,    and 
arobttectiire. 

To  edncate  archi- 

986,000 

1 
2 

tects  and  indos- 

trialdesiinien. 

The  foondlng  and 

schools  of  art. 
Instruction    in 
drawing,    pain^ 
ing,  and  design. 

Training  in  artist- 
ic industries. 

Traaning  in    free 
hand,  mechani- 
cal, andarchitee- 
taral  drawing. 

Instruction  in 
drawing,    paint- 
ins,  and  design 

Training  in  practi- 
cal designine  for 
manafac  tares. 

Thoroogh  instmo* 

3 

s 

<   5.507  48 
(   1,65334 

Tuition  fees 

C  91.200  00 

247  00 

I     6,718  82 

Raat,eto 1 

rial  for  instruction,  'i 
Salaries  and  wages.,  j 

4 

5 
6 

10,000 

(  8,000  00 
\  1.788  42 

8,000  00 

State  grant 

All  oS&er  80ui> 
oes. 

The  Lowell  fund 

2,460  00 
674  62 

3  000  00 
8,860  00 

r    8,616  64 

4,600  00 

69406 

V     8,00000 

Salaries  and  wages...  > 

Katerial  for  instruo- > 

tion.                         S 

Salaries  and  material 
for  instruction. 

Salaries  and  wages.... 

Salaries  and  wages  . .  1 
Rent,  etc   . .  .             1 
ICaterial  for  instruo-  ( 
tion.                         j 
Salaries  and  wages 

Salaries^  etc 

7 

8 
g 

:i 

Uon  in  architee- 
tores 

Training  school  for 
tearhenofindos- 
triai  drawing. 

Instruction  in 

5  2,895  00 
^17,000  00 

8,000  00 

Tuition  fees 

ation. 
Tuition  fees  and 

Tuition  fees 

10 
11 

drswing   and 
painting. 
Instroctionin 

12 

drswing    and 
painting. 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in 
art 

Practical  applica- 
tion of    science 
and   art  to  the 
industrial  arte. 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  akill  in 
art. 

1 

680.000 
'1 

1 

(      88800 
872  00 

C  22, 000  00 
{   4,426  00 

<   1,000  00 
{   4,000  00 

260  00 

Hemben*  daes  . 
All  other  sonr^ 
oes. 

Endowment.... 
Donations 

All  sources 

5          3000 
{     1,20000 

j  24,060  00 

r    8,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

(        141,28 
107  29 

Wages ) 

Rent,  repairs,  etc....  5 

All  purposes.. 

13 

Salaries  and  wages. .  V 

Collections ) 

Material  for  instruo-  f 
tion.                         J 

Bent ) 

14 
15 

Collections i 

10 

f  Fall  courees  occupy  four  years  each. 

/As  this  is  only  one'of  seToral  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  not  poasihle  to  make 
for  It  a  separate  financial  statement 

g  In  1880  the  "  art  classes  "  heoame  the  "  Art  School,"  a  ftmd  having  heen  given  for  an  art  building 
and  eoUeetloDa.  ^  j 
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Tablb  h—StaUitioi  of  iiuUtutionB  affording  art  intirucHo*, 


1 

same. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

By  whom  founded 

1 

9 

8 

4 

ft 

17 
18 

19 

The  Free  School  of  De- 
BigD   of  the  Brooklyn 
ArtAaeooUtlon. 

Cornell  University, 

Art  Stodenta'  Leagae 

Brooklyn,  N.T... 

Ithaca,  isr.  r 

NewTork,N.Y.. 

Stockholders 

Gomell  University 

Corporation  of 
members. 

1861 
1885 

1875 

Stockholders 

1 

Stote  of  New  York , 
and  Ezra  Cornell     | 

Advancedpnpils  of  ib« 
National    Academy 
ofDeaign. 

ao 

CooperUnlon  ArtSohooU : 
1.  Woman's  Art  School. 

NewTork.N.T.. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

1852 

Ladles  of  New  York.. 

2.  TheFceeSchoolof  Art 

NewTork.N.Y.. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

1857 

Peter  Cooper 

21 

Ladiee'  Art  Association .. 

New  York,  K.T.. 

1870 

Hrs-lfaryStrongith- 
arm  P<MpeandMrs. 
Henry  Peten  Gray. 

22 

Society  of  Decorathre  Art . 

New  York.  K.Y. . 

The  Society 

18n 

Six  ladieeofNew  York 
City. 

28 

National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

New  York.  N.T. . 

demlcians. 

18S6 

Artiste  of  New  Yoric.. 

24 

School  of  Design,  Yaaaar 
CoUege. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracnse  TTniTcrsity. 

Poughkeepsie,N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y.... 

Vassar  College.... 

Syracuse  Unlver 
sity. 

1877 

The  trustees.. 

25 

1872 

26 

School  of  Design  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

City  ef  Cincinnati. 

1868 

City  of  Cincinnati 

27 

Women's   Art    Hnseom 
Association. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Ladies  of  Cinoin- 
natL 

1877 

An  association  of 
women. 

28 
29 

School  of  Design,  Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute. 
Colombns  Art  School 

Cincinnaii,Ohio.. 
Columbus.  Ohio... 

Thelnsticnte 

Columbia  Art  As- 
socUtion. 

S1868 

1879 

By  the  directors  of 

Institato. 
Art  Association 

80 

Toledo  University  of  Arts 
audTradea. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity. 

1872 

/essupW.  Scott.  Susan 
Scott,  and  William 
Baymond. 

81 

Franlclin  Institute  Draw- 
ing Classes. 

Art  ClftSfies  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Academy    of 
the  Fine  ArU. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Franklin  Institute 

1824 

Franklin  Institute  .. 

8? 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Stockholders  of  the 
academy. 

1806 

71  cfti«eP#          

a  Full  courses  occupy  four  years  each,  h  The  Sibley  CoUege  of  Mechanie  Arts  has  an  endovment 
fund  of  $30,000.  The  other  courses  are  wholly  maintained  from  the  general  fund  of  the  UniTsrsitv. 
e  Derived  from  endowment  of  $150,000,  and  from  rents  of  Cooper  Unkm  Building ;  whole  Income  for 
1878  $41,028.79 ;  expenditure,  $44,903.26.  d  All  expenses  pertidning  to  the  occupation  of  the  building 
are  included  In  the  general  expenses  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
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Pnrpoee  of  instita- 
tion. 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Sooroe. 


Expenditure  for  last  year. 


Amoont. 


Oliject. 


lO 


11 


Xncoaragement  of 
art  and  artists. 

Instruction  in  archi- 
tecture, mechanic 
arts,  engineering, 
etc.  a 

To  afford  facilities 
for  high  art  train- 
injE  and  promote 
fellowahipamong 
artiata. 

To  ftimtah  to  women 
free  inatmction  in 
the  arts  of  design. 

Adyanoement  of 
science  and  art. 

To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  women 
artinta  and  art 
studenta. 

Exhibition  and  sale 
of  artistic  and 
decorative  work, 
and  toaflTord  train- 
ing  In  many 
branches  of  artis- 
tic and  decotative 
indoatries. 

To  advance  art  by 
public  exhibL 
tiona  and  free  art 
scboola. 

For  inatmction  in 
drawinff,  painting, 
and  modeiung. 

To  afford  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  fine 
arts,  a 

To  teach  painting, 
acnlptnre,  ana 
carving,  and  for 
improvement  in 
the  indnatrial  arts. 

To  promote  interest 
in  the  application 
of  art  to  industry, 
and  ultimately  to 
establish  an  art 
museum. 

Advancement  of 
science  and  art 

To  pTwide  art  in- 
struction at  the 
leaat  possible  oost 
to  atodcnta. 

To  promote  knowl* 
eoee  in  the  arte 
and  trades,  and 
their  reUted  sci- 
eneee. 

The  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

To  edaeate  students 
of  art.     . 


a  The  Ohio 
Is  directly  for 


Municipal  grant. 
All  other  sources 


ib) 


$5,000 


$15, 015  00 


11,000  00 


All 


$15,015 


All  sources.. 


50  00 
637  83 


Cooper  Union 
revenaes.e 

Cooper  Union 

revenues. 
Annual  fees  of 

members. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 


10,835  37 


0,84100 


Salaries  and  wages. . . 
Bxhibitions,  schools, 
eto. 

Salaries ) 

Material  for  instrao-  S 
tion.  ) 

Salaries  and  wages. . .  ] 

Rent,  etc I 

Collections S 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. J 

Salaries^ *. 


Sa]ariea,eto., 


(30, 


940  00 
718  50 


50,000 


Members*  dues.. 

Donations 

Sales,  commis- 
sions, etc. 

Endowment  and 
exhibitions. 


107  40 
530  00 

50  00 

3,106  00 
16, 743  74 
12,491  72 

4,000  66 


Wagea,eto 

Eent 

Material  for  instruc-] 

tion. 
Bent 

Salaries  and  wages. . . 
Cost  of  material  for 

manufacture. 
All  other  expenses ... 

Exhibitions,     schools, 
etc. 


21 


8,400  00 


All  sources. 


109  500 


{t 


160  00 
637  42 


8,626  89 


Endowment.. 
All  other  sources 


Members*  dues, 
donations,  etc. 


A07166 


All 


7,000  00 
245  00 


7,100  00 
2,097  42 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 

980  00 

175  88 

1,785  00 


Salaries  and  wages. . .  ) 
Material  for  instruc-> 

tiun.  y 

Salaries  and  wages...  t 
Rents,  etc j 


Salaries  and  wages. . .  \ 
Rent,  eto 5 

Teachers'  salaries ) 

Sundries  for  school ...  i 
Salaries,  etc 


24 


25 


26 


27 


250,000 


8,000 


^28166 


All  purposes. 


'  Institute  was  founded  in  1828.  /The  rent  of  rooms  was  also  donated,  g  This 
I  much  of  the  necessary  expense  la  included  In  the  general  expenses  of  the 
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1 

Kame. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

Bywhomfomdei 

1 

9 

S 

4 

9 

33 

DeBigb  for  Woman.      J 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

The.  corporation . . 

1847 

ICrs-Sacah  Peter 

34 

The  Penney  iTBDlftHnsenm 
and  School  of  Industrial 
Art 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Trasteee 

1870 

Citisens  of  FUJadel- 1 

phia. 

1 

85 

Pittsburgh  School  of  De- ) 
sign  for  Women.           5 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

The  oorpormtion  .. 

1866 

CitiseasofPitobnTisb 

36 

Bhode  Island  School  of) 
Design.                         5 

1877 

Women's  Centninal 

87 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Club. 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  Art  Club 

1879 

TheArtChib 

a  The  statement  of  inocme  and  expense  of  the  Phfladelpliia  School  of  Design  for  Wonen  is  fiir  tbe 
year  beginning  January  1, 188L 
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Purpose  of  inatSta- 
tion. 


n 
ii 


Income  for  iMt  yeur. 


AbeioiidIm 


Source. 


Sxpenditure  for  iMt  year. 


Amonnt. 


Object. 


lO 


11 


{Tbortragh  indae- 
trial  art  educa- 
tion for  women. 

Tbe  derelopment 
of  art  indastries 
bT  thortmgh  in* 
BvnctioD  in  in- 
dustrial art. 


Education  in  art. 

Instmotkm  of  art- 
isans in  indns- 
triat  art,  also 
the  systematic 
training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  line 
art«. 
lastniction  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 


$S.000 


>    2.000 


016,627  00 
8,000  00 
5,960  00 

[    12,000  (0 
b953  00 


1,250  00 
2,188  71 


120  00 

200  00 

800  00 

8,000  00 


Tuition  fees  . 
State  grant . . 
Donations  ... 


Loans 

Tuition  fees  . 


$0,408  42 
8,875  78 
22,421  25 

1,786,11 
3,002  46 


Salaries  and  wages  . .  1 
Other  school  expenses ' 
Improvements  ' 


ensesi 
;8  to  > 


Donations  ... 
All  other  sources 


Interest  on  ftmd. 

Donations 

Members' dues.. 
Other  sources... 


school  building. 
Interest  charges.        j 
Maintenance  of  schools 


Material ) 

Kent,  etc > 

Salaries  and  wages  . .  ) 

Salaries  and  wages. . .  1 

Kent 

Collections > 

Material  for  instmc- 1 
tion.0  J 


85 


87 


»  For  general  income  and  expenditure,  see  items  in  table  of  muaeuma.    s  A  iazge  amoont  of  material 
was  loaned  or  given,  amounting  in  Taloe  to  $2,000. 
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Tabue  LStaUBtioi  o/iMfituMMS  «^4frdSf»g  art  Uutruetiouj 


Kama. 


PiindpaL 


Condltloiis  of  attendaDCd. 


AgB. 


OtlMr. 


19 


13 


14 


1ft 


16 


ly 


Bohool  of  Deai^  of  the 
San  Franclaco  Art  Aa^ 
aocifttion. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arte. 

minoia  Indoatrial  Uni- 
veraity. 


Art  SchodU  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Deaign. 

Art  Sohoola  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arte. 

Decoratiye  Art  Society, 
Instmotion  Depart- 
ment. 

Maryland  Institnte 
Sohoola  of  Art  and 
Deaign. 

1.  Kight    School  of 

Deaign. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 

and  Dedgn. 


Lowell  School  of  Practi- 
eal   Deaign,   Boaton, 


Maaaacbnaetts  Inatitnte 
of  Technology,  depart- 
ment of  arcbltectaxe. 

Maaaaohnaetta  Normal 
Ajrt  School. 


-School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Mnaenm  of 
Fine    Arta,    Boston. 


Art  School    of   febnith 

CoUege. 
Drawing  Claasea  of  the 

Springfield  Art  Aaao- 

ciation. 

Worcester  County  Free 

Institute  of  Induatrial 

Science. 
Saint  Louis  School  of 

Fine  Arta,  Waahington 

University. 


J.  K.  Martin,  aaaiatant 
aecretarf  of  aaaocia- 
tion;  V-lrgil  wm. 
iama,  dixSotor  of 
school. 

Prof.  John  F.  "Welrj 
director. 

8.  H.  Peahody.  fr.d., 
LL.D.,  ^realdent  of 
university;  Prof. 
Peter  Boos,  in  charge 
of  School  of  Art  and 
DesigiL 

J.  C.  Cochrane,  nreai- 
dent;  Enoch  Root, 
oorreapondmg  sec'y. 

IT.  H.  Carpenter,  aec- 
retary. 

J.  J.  Jackson,  secre- 
tary ;  Hugh  Newell, 
director. 

Jamea  H.  Bond,  presi- 
dent ;  Carroll  Spence, 
chainnan  committee 
on  schools. 

Hugh  Newell,  prinoi< 
pal. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 
pal. 


a$225,000 


U  years 


Over  15. 


A  Batis&ctory  ex- 
amination and 
tuition  fees. 


Op«n  to  all  fltn- 
dentsoftheuni- 
venity. 


45,000 


10 


75,000 


Charles  Kaatner . 


Theodore  M.  Clwk, 
A.B.,  profeaaor  of 
architecture. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
Stato  art  director; 
Albert  H.  MnnaeU, 
curator. 


W.P.  P.  Longfellow, 
sec'y ;  Otto  Omnd- 
mann  and  F.  Crown- 
inshield,  inatruotora. 

J.  H.Niemeyer  — 


Membership  inin- 

aUtnte. 
Tuition  feea 


16  years 


12  Over  16. 


80,000 


12 


17  yean 


Charlea  Bill,  corre- 
aponding  aecretary 
association;  Willft 
S.  Adams,  inatmctor. 

Prof.  C.  O.  Thompaon. . 


Pro£  Halaey  C.  Ivea, 
director. 


Profleiencvia  fk^ 
hand  drawing, 
etc. 

Satisfiietoiy  exam- 
ination. 


FtoAciency  in  ele- 
mentaiy  draw- 
ing. 


Responsible  nfet- 
ence  aadrsgnlar 
attendsace. 

Open  to  all  meai-  \ 
beraofthecoae^ 


*ayment 
nonfee 


105,000 


0120,000 


16yeara 


IB 


fees. 


SatiafiMtofyezam-; 
inatloa. 


1 


a  Site  estimated  at  $25,000  in  addition. 

h  The  public  is  admitted  to  theae  lecturea  on  the  payment  of  50  oenta  admiaaimi  fee.  There  are  alao 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department.  The  atndenta  aie  admitted  tn 
all  lectures  free. 

oSito  valued  at  $19,000  in  addition. 
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g 
-< 

Lectures  deUveied. 

Bmiolies  of  instractlon. 

Number. 

Salidect. 

18 

lO 

90 

*M 

I>nkw|ii9  und  iMintlnff 

•72.190 

$100 

Free  to  nni- 
▼ersity  stu- 
dents, e 

Scourses 

Dailyft 

20001808 

Anatomy,  perspective,  color, 
etc. 

On  topics  directly  related  to 
current  work  of  the  school. 

History  of  architecture,  es- 
thetics, perspectii  e,  princi- 
ples of  design  and  decora- 

1 

Dnwine,  jMdnting,  penpectlve,  Miat- 

tory .  and  theory  of  art. 
Drawins.  water  oolora  wood  carving, 
clay  modelling,  architectnie,  his- 
tory and  piindples  of  art 

2 
8 

.  4 

Drawing,  painting,  perspectiye,  ar- 
tistio  anatomy,  and  Ufe  achool. 

Charcoal  drawing,  water  color,  china 
painting,  theory  of  design,  luid  art 
needlework. 

$26  per  term 
of  12  weeks. 

$10per  course, 
3l  lessons. 

1  course 

............ .... 

Artistic  anatomy,  $10  per 
course  of  20  lectures. 

5 
6 

Tndnfftrlal,  free  h»q<*,  n^^haniiml  fMi4 

$8  and  mem- 
bcTs'  fees. 
$25 

7 

architeotnral  drawing. 
Free  band  drawing,  drawing  from 

model,  noting  in  oil  and  w£er 
coioTB,  taign  and  modelling. 
Piaetical  designing  for  textile  fahrics 

oral  drawing,  with  thehistory,  the- 

tectare. 
Indoatrial  drawing,  machine  diaw. 
ing.    ship    drang^ting,  painting, 
modelling,    designing,    anatomy. 

Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  and 
nainting  from  the  anUque  and  from 

Prawinr  ftnd  oatntinff 

Weekly 

drawing,  anddecoration. 

8 

$200 
id) 

$w 

$40 

$4  per  month 
for  drawing, 

$6  per  month 
for  painting. 
(«) 

$80 

Saries  on  perspective,  shad- 

tion,  and  the  history  and 
theory  of  architecture. 
Architecture  and  building 

drawing,  geometric  draw- 

soulptaneThistoric  schools 
of  painting,  laws  of  orna- 
ment, etc. 

of  art,  architecture,  mytbol- 
osy.    costumes,    shades, 
shadows,  and  perspective. 

Courses  on  architecture,  per- 
spective,  and  anatomy. 

Belating  to  art;  ft«e  to  mem- 
bers. 

0 

150,4or5eaQh 
week. 

10 

11 
12 

nvAwlnff  mMA  iMdntinff 

4 

18 

eolofingeto. 

i^th  and  modeuing. 

14 

80 

Art  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects;  free  to  the  public 
Class  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents each  week. 

15 

c  Except  for  higher  drawing  and  painting ;  fee  for  these.  $10  per  term  and  $10  incidentals. 

d  Free  to  citiaeos  of  Msssackusetts ;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

•  Ffte  to  stndeots  of  Worcester  County  and  to  28  State  students ;  $180  per  annum  to  others. 
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Nftme. 


Prindpal. 


It 


I'- 
ll 


Conditions  of  attendame. 


Age. 


O&er. 


19 


13 


14 


1ft 


16 


17 


21 


27 


Hancliester  Art  Abbo- 
ciatioD. 

TheFree  SohoolofDe- 
sign  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  UnlTeraity , 
courses  in  architect- 
ure, mechanic  arts, 
engineering,  etc; 

Art  Students' League, 
New  York. 


Cooper  Union  Art 
Schools,  New  York. 

1.  Woman's  Art 

School. 

2.  The  Free  School 

of  Science  and 
Art  (drawing 


Ladies'  Art  Associa- 
tion, Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Society  of  Decorntiye 
Art,  New  York. 


National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York. 

Schoolof  Design,  Vas- 
sar  College. 

School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
ByraouseUniversity. 


Schoolof  Design  ofthe 
University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 


Women'sArtMuseum 
Association. 

Schoolof  Design.Ohio 

Mechanics'Inetituteb 


Columbus  Art  School, 
CoiumDus,  OhiA- 


Toledo  University  of 
Ai-ts  and  Trades. 
Franklin   Instituee 
D ■'a wing  Classes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H.  W.  HerriokM>TMi* 
dent ;  F.  B.  Jsaton, 
secretary. 

E.  M.Lowe,  secretary 
association;  Gfeorge 
O.  Annable,  princi- 
pal. 

And'wD.White^  ll.d., 
president  univers- 
ity: Prof.  Charles 
Baboock,dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Architecture. 

W.mJ.  Harper,  pres- 
ident 


Prof.  jr.  C.  Zaohos,  cu- 
rator. 
Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. 


Membership. 


#126,000 
030,000 


11 


16 


Deaireforimprove> , 
ment. 


Satia&ctOKy  ezan- 1 
ination. 


Membersfaipornt- 1 
isfactcnry  exami- 
nation. 

I 


M80,000 


700 


George  W.  Flympton, 


.director. 


SfisaK.  AJlason,  cor- 
responding seoret'y ; 

Miss  Alice  Donlevy, 
chairman  committee 
on  classes. 

Mrs.  Wm.  T.Bloda:ett, 
president;  Mrs.  IVed- 
eric  B.  Jones,  secro- 


16  to  85 
Over  15. 


BesponslUe  refer- 
enoe  aa  to  chsr- 
acter,  etc. 

Letter  of  reeom- 
mendation. 


Membership. 


tary- 


L.  S.  Wilmarth,  v.  ▲., 

director. 
Prof.  Henry  Van  In- 

gen. 

Prof  George  F.  Com- 
fort,  ' 


Thomas  S.  Noble, 
principal;  Thomas 
Vickers,  rector  of 
university. 

Mrs.  £.  "W.  Peny, 
president  of  associ- 
ation. 

JohnRHeioh 


d250,000 


15 


14  years. 


Satisfactory  c 
inatioa. 


Proflciencv  in  ele- 
mentary drawing.  . 
Satisfiwtory  exam-  ' 


Satisliaclory  exam- 


BespOBcible  refer- 


Pa] 


mient 


of   toi- 


W.S.  Goodnough,  di- 
Teotor. 


Payment  of 


Charles  J.  Shipley  . . . . 

IsaaoNorris.  K.  D.,seo- 
retaiy  of  Institute ; 
Philip  Pister,  K.  B., 
director  of  drawing 
classes. 


a  Value  of  Sibley  College  building. 
6  Cost  of  building;  preeent  estimated  value  of  building  and  site,  $2,000,0061 
0  An  afternoon  pay  class  meeto  three  times  a  week,  tuition $16  for  MleMona : 
painting,  $8  per  course. 
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1 

Lectoies  delirered. 

Branches  of  instmetion. 

Number. 

8u1]|ject. 

18 

lO 

90 

91 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  arohitect- 

16 

oxal  drawing. 
Drawing  firom  the  antique ;  sketching 

Free 

17 

and  painting. 

$76 

From  $25  to 
$70  for  mem- 
bers, and 
fh>m   $80  to 
$126  for  non- 
members. 

Daily 

Architecture,  engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  etc. 

PerspectlTc  and  artistic 
anatomy. 

18 

drawing,  etc. 

Drawing  from  the  antique,  and  draw- 
ing and  painting  fh>m  the  nude  and 

composition,  sketching,  portrait  and 

tiatie  anatomy. 

2oourses 

10 

Drawing,  painting,  engraying,  photog- 
raphy, and  normal  art  instruction. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  arohitect- 
nral  drawing,  drawing  from  life  and 
cast,  clay  modelling,  etc. 

Fignxe  painting  and  drawing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  deco- 
ratiTc  art,  painting  on   porcelain, 
designing  for  embniidery,  and  em- 
Painting  on  china  and  silk,  art  needle- 
work. 

painting,  anatomy,  and  perspectiye. 
Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling 

Arohitecture,    painting,     engraTing, 
etching,  free  nand  drawing,  model- 
Sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  design- 
ing,  wood  oarv&g,  tile  snd  ch&ia 

Charcoal  drawing,  modelling  in  day, 
painting  in  water  colors,  china  paint- 
Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect^ 

Free* 

Free 

Scouraes 

Scourses 

Anatomy,  history  of  art, 
and  perspective.              > 

20 

Bssays  on  art,  especially  as 

21 

2? 

Free 

$100 

100 

Freetodtt- 
sens;  tooth- 
ers: night 
classes.  $15| 
day  classes, 

$15to$18for 
12  lessons. 

•-^ 

Several  courses 

12  courses  — 
Weekly 

Annual  course  on  art  sub- 
jects; free. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  laws 
of  ornament,  and  history 
of  the  fine  arts. 

.Ssthetics.  history  of  fine 
arts,  mythology,  archaol- 
ogy,  and  art  literature; 
early  American  art. 

23 
24 

25 
?6 

V 

28 

Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
ing  in  water  color,  oil,  and  on  china, 

$0to$4S 

Occasional.... 

20 
80 

gTM»hlcal  drawing,  both  tne  hand 

•$»,$io 

Semiweekly  .. 

81 

d  With  site. 


•Per  term  of  82  lessons  each. 
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Table  I,StatUHc8  of  intHtuHofu  affordUig  art  tii«(fvc(toR, 


Nune. 

Principal. 

1 

f 

1 

1 

CondiUona  of  attendance. 

Age. 

Other. 

1 

19 

18 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 

82 

Art  olMMS  of  the  Peon- 
•vWanift  Academy  of 
tberiiieArts. 

Philadelphia  School  of 
Dedgn  for  Women. 

The  PennsylTanla  Ma- 
eeurn  and  School  of  In- 
dnstrlalArt 

PltUbnrfEh  School  of 
Deaign  for  Women. 

Rhode  Island  School  of 
Sesign. 

Art  School  of  the  Waah. 
Ington  Art  Club. 

Mi8sE.Croa8dale, 
principal ;  F.O.Horst- 
maon,  aecretary. 

L.  W.  Miner,  princi- 
pal;   Dalton    Dorr, 
aecretary. 

Annie  W.  Henderaon. 

Miaa Sarahs.  Doyle, 
secretary. 

B  C  Mesaer 

a$475,000 
100,000 

17 
3 

5 

8 

12 
8 

ProflctencT  in  df  • 

S3 
84 

• 
18  years. 

15  years. 

mentaiy  srt  rto- 
dies. 

Satis&ctory  refer- 
ence, payment  of , 
tnitfonTiind  daily 
attendance. 

Satisfactorv  refer- 

WS 

ence  and  pro$re«. 

Pa>'mentoftaiti<m 
foes  and  rnmUr 
attendance. 

SatisfiMJtoiy  refer, 
ence. 

80 

4 
2 

12  years. 

87 

•  With  Bite,  valae  of  which  is  ettinuited  at  175,000. 
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^ 

Lectures  deUvered. 

Branches  of  instnoictkm. 

XTomber. 

Snl^t 

18 

lO 

M 

91 

Drawinir,  paintins,  and  modeOtng  the 

livinjc  modela ;  instractlon  ia  ^ven 

chiaro  oaouro,  color,  perspectiye,  etc. 

Thoroujxh    courses  in  the  indnstrial 

and  fln^  arts         t.  r-r»Tr -- -- 

>-Free 

$40 

$18  per  term 
ofl8weeka. 

$80,  $50 

months,  b 

$8  and  $10 
per  month 
for  daily 
lessons. 

S                    38 

I                      7 

Weekly 

Soonrses 

Weekly 

15 

Perspective > 

Comparative  anatomy,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  archi- 
tecture, decorative  art, 
color,  perspective,  etc. 

Anslysis  of  form  as  applied 
to  industrial  art. 

Perspective  geometry 

Belatingtoart;  freetostn- 
dents  and  members. 

82 
83 

Diawinic   ftnd  painting  from  models, 
cMts.  draperies,  and  still  life ;  plane 
and  de«CTiptlve  geometry;   projeo- 
tiona,  with  their  appUoation  io  ma- 
chine  drawing  and  lo  building  con* 
ftmction;    shadows:    perspectiTe; 
modelling  and    casting;   historical 
onam«nt  and  original  design. 

Drawing  and  iMintinff ....,,-,--r-x,,-- 

84 
85 

Mechanical  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  life, 
anatomy,  botany,  geometry,  perspeo- 
tiTe,  painting  in  oU  and  water  color, 
•rt  needle  work,  designing. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  life  school .... 

36 
87 

h  Per  leim  of  82  lesaons  eaeh. 
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Tablb  l.-^^taMim  ^f  imttUmtkmB  agcrdwg  ari  instmetiom^ 


Hf  umber  of  papiU- 


I 


a 


99 


93 


94 


9« 


18 


School  of  Deaign,  8aa  Fnaoiaoo,  Cal 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arti,  Kew  Httren,  Coim  . 


nUnoia  iDdutriiJ  Uniyenltv,  ChampeigH,  III 

Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  ofDeaiflii,  Chicago,  HI . . 
Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  HI. 

Art  Classes  of  DecoratiiTe  Art  Society.  Baltimore.  Md 

Maryland  InsUtate  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
1.  Night  School  of  Design 


76 
144 
122 


17 

~l 

41  ' 


365 

300 


2.  ray  School  of  Art 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass 

Massachosetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Arohi- 
tectnre,  Boston,  Mass. 

MassachnsettsNormal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Moseom  of  Fine  Arte,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Art  School  of  Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass 

Drawing  Classes  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institate  of  Industrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  Unlverstty,  St 
Louis,  Mo.n 

Manchester  Art  Association,  Manchester,  K.  H 

The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  q 

Cornell  If niversity,  courses  in  arohltectnre,  mechanic  arta,  en- 
gineering, etc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York,N.  Y 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School , 


2.  The  Free  School  of  Art . 


Ladies'  Art  Association, New  York,N.  Y 

Society  of  DecoratiTe  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 


273 

47 

887 

0190 
83 

48 

171 
119 

25 
45 

128 

200 


25 

118 

818 

W700 


4 

887 

10 
15 

48 

82 
84 


21 
123 
91 


121 


1,227  1,227 
6 


106 
480 
200 


120 


«3j 

300 

180  1 

300 

139 
85 

ISO 
A  few. 

25 
2*1 

100 


100 
412 
275 


192 
700 


1,075 
Afew.l 
307  . 


I 


100 

480 
80 


142  ' 
600  t 


a  Under  "  Casts  of  sculpture  **  only  casts  of  statues  and  hosts,  Uib  sise  or  heroic,  are  enumerated. 

b Under  "  Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casts  of  foliage, 
architectural  ornaments,  etc.  for  use  of  students  in  drawing. 

o40  original  oU  studies  hy  distinguished  stndenta  of  the  Eoole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris. 

d  150  of  these  are  the  set  of  architectural  casts  made  hy  Christian  Lehr.  of  Berlin ;  there  are  also 
490  medallions,  100  Brann's  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  large  collection  of  chromo-lithogiapha  ax»d 
photographs. 

«  10  teachers  fhmi  State  Normal  School  attend  every  Saturday. 

/7  of  the  casts  are  of  statues :  the  school  has  also  87  modem  j>ainting8,  2,000  photogniphs,  litho- 


graphs, etc.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  giyen  by  the  Life  School  of  Pans. 
aThr ^.—  ^-.^ ,      .- ,      .       _    ^,  ...     ...    ^ 

A  The  macnematicai  ana  sctentmc  instruction  Is  glTsn  by  otfaer  profi 

t  Most  of  this  collection  of  architectural  casts  has  been  aeposited  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


here  are  msny  hundred  ssmples  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fabrics  and  waU  paper. 
A  The  mathematical  and  scientmc  instruction  is  giTsn  bv  other  professors  in  the  institute. 


j  77  additional  drawiogs  ftom  the  Bcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  95  lecture  diagrams,  8,606  photographs,  3S 
specimeus  of  stained  glass,  32  architectural  models,  and  nmny  specimens  of  tiles,  terraootu,  etc 

k  Pupils  hare  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

1 1  life-size  anatomical  figure  and  21  parts  of  figures. 

m  The  college  has  37  modem  oil  paintings  and  1,200  Brann's  autotypes  of  old  masters  arranged  on* 
der  the  different  schools  of  painting.  Forty  fine  engravings,  framed,  adorn  the  public  rooms  and 
halls  of  the  colloge.  An  art  building,  the  giii  of  Winthrop  flillyer,  esq.,  of  Northampton.  Mass.,  wna 
completed  in  1882.  In  this  are  to  be  placed  a  large  collection  of  casts  oraered  fktmi  Surope  with  other 
works  of  art.    Class  rooms  and  studios  are  in  this  building. 
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Malarial  pioTidedi  nomberof— 

II 

1 

e 

s 

1 

0 

s 

•o 

s 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Vame. 

97 

98 

99 

M 

SI 

S9 

33 

34 

sa 

1 
40!      126 

147  1      127 

in!  im. 

iaeta. 
(c) 
50 

Many 

Many 

50 

Many. 

825 

A  few. 

A  few 
80 

2 

1 

2  ffold  medak,  tn  excellenoe  in 

For  exc^ence  in  diawlng  and 
painting. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annnal 

1 

2 

8 

4 

so         17 

A  few 
A  few 

Many 

Many 

A  few 

180 

Semiannaal. 

S 

0 

!h-, 

/M  >       60 

Many 
Many 

7 

Peabody  prlMi.  Oof  $100  each,  and 

Annual... 1 

V 

Many 

AwfiiiftT ..... 
Aimn^l ..... 

Annual 

Annoal 

B 

t746 

K '      150 

82 

170 
222 

A  few 
isei.. 

Many 

•Many 
A  few 

50 

076 
1,600 

/810 

12 
20 

2 

Aicbiteota,  160  each  in  boolu. 

0 
10 

138        106 

11 

138        104 

(m) 

1? 

8         88 

■ 

Twice  ayear. 

18 

12       100 

Many 
Many 

Many. 

A  few. 
100 

1,876 

Many 
Many 

14 

00       180 

Annnal 

Semiannval. 

A  nnn^]  ..... 

15 

111    PBI 
fSO      ^5 

10 

17 

1       188 

200 
vAfew 
Many 

10 

22         10 

Annoal 

Annnal . . . 

> 

10 

100        650 

I 

M«y 

Albw 
Many 

Many 

Many. 
Many. 

16 
6 

normal  olaeSf  drawing  from  caet, 
from  still  life,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, portrait  drawing,  and  wood 
engraving. 

meohanical  drawing. 

20 

Occasional.. 

I91 

A&w 

(») 

Oocasiooai..!  22 

100 

60O 

4 

Snydam  medala,ailTer  and  bronze, 
life  school ;  BUiott  medals,  silver 
and  bronae,  antique  school. 

Annua] 1  22 

1 

;tes ;  groDpe  by  Bogers. 
a  painting  class  of  17,  fl^ 
b  from  draped  modeL 


five  <tf  whom  are  ladies,  which  meets  Wednesday  and  Saturday 


n  Statistics  of  attendance  for  year  ending  December  81. 1881. 

oOOO  photographs  in  ghMS  slides  to  be  osed  with  stereoptioon,  very  complete  in  arohitectaral  exam- 
plsi. 

pSOarestatoettes; 

9  There  ia  also  a  pa        _ 
eveoings  to  paint  from  draped  1 

f  13  sie  statues. 

« 12  fUl  sixe  ''masks,"  4  small  **  boats  *' ;  remainder  *'  parts  of  flgnie."  Also  a  full  set  of  Kensington 
cuts  of  fruit,  flowers,  foliage,  etc. 

t  Fun  tet  of  Walter  Smith's  models  for  elementary  drawing. 

tt  A  oollectkm  of  1,880  photographs,  mostly  architectoraL 

r  The  League  has  a  collection  of  drawinn  in  color  stodiea  by  art  students  of  Boyal  A  cademy .  London, 
£onled««  Beaux- Arts,  Paria,  and  Royal  Academy,  Munich ;  also  many  photographs  of  drawings  In 
LcQTre  and  other  museums,  and  of  works  of  modem  painters. 

w  295  of  these  were  in  the  pay  drawiug  dass,  00  in  pay  class  for  potteiy  painting ;  there  were  also  45 
pnpiis  in  free  sciiool  of  wood  engraving. 

z  The  association  owns  a  small  collection  of  china ;  other  materials  for  the  use  of  students,  such  as 
book*  00  art  porcelain,  laces,  embroideries,  paintings,  ete.,  are  freely  loaned  by  members  as  the  ocoa- 


y  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  owna  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  designs  for  art  needle 

voik. 
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Table  l.—SiaUgUes  cf  iMUMiom  affording  art  iMlntdwi, 


Kune  and  looatfon. 


Number  of  pnpUft. 


I 


S 

h. 
il 

o-    I 

u 


m 


98 


JM 


M 


School  of  Deaign,  VMwr  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

CollejEe  of  Fine  Arte  of  Smoiiae  University,  SyrMUBe,  N.  Y. . 
School  of  Design  of  the  unlyenity  of  Cinouuutti,  Cinoinnsti, 

Ohio. 

Women's  Art  Masenm  Associfttion 

School  of  Design,  Ohio  Keohanlos'  Institnte 

Columbus  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Franklin  Insti  tute  Drawing  Classes,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Art  Glasses  of  the  PennsylTania  Acadeoiy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Fft. . . 


41 
/« 
812 

208 

280 
219 


10 
lOS 


41 
84 

207 


24 


195 


34  '  The  Pennsylvania  Muaeom  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 

delphia, t'a. 

35  Pittoburgh  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pitt8bux)(h,  Pa 

36  Bhode  Island  School  of  Z^esign,  Providence,  B.  I 

87     Art  School,  Washington,  D.C 


116 


85 
122 
196 

75 


IM 


68 

9 

118 

24 


101 
249 

88 

118 
77 
61 


545, 
150  { 

Afev 


1,000 

113: 


a  Under  "Casts  of  sculpture  '*  only  casts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  sixe  or  heroic,  are  enumerated. 

b Under  "Other  oasts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casts  of  fdisee, 
architectural  ornaments,  etc.,  for  use  of  students  in  dnwing. 

a  4  are  statues. 

d  7  are  reductions  of  antique  statues. 

s  Set  of  62  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture ;  also  2,000  Braun*s  autotypes,  snd  many 
other  photographs. 

/  The  total  number  of  students  in  this  department  is  158 ;  109  of  these  are  in  tbemuaieal  classes  only. 

g  Also  a  large  collection  of  photographs. 
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Materiia  prorlded;  number  of— 

Prises  awarded. 

1 

It 
1 

0 

I 

•e 

J 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Name. 

97 

98 

99 

SO 

31 

39 

33 

34 

3ft 

aa 

die 

1223 

AfiBW 

a'Sw 

Annusl 

A  pp"^l 

Annul 

24 

1 

Afew 

Afew 

25- 

15 

Afew 

.... 

Oold  and  silver  medals  aod  diplo- 
mas. 

20 

A  few 

Afew 

Afew 

Many 

810 

ar 

0 

Annual 

28 

6 

^ 

80 

ICuy 

Afew 

III  III 

600 
200 

1,000 

Mmy 

Afew 

Annnal 

81 

IM 

108 
290 

85 

HiDy 

100 

A  few 

1 
4 

Philadelphia. 
One  sGholamhip  and  8  i^old  medals, 
1  for  best  desf  gns,  1  for  best  illns- 
trations,  1  for  greatest  progress 
and  for  regular  attendance. 

82 

70 

1           111 
1           III 

88 

I 

200 
Afew 
Sseto 

Afew 

50 
Many 

8i 

«I6 

6 
6 

1  gold,  8  sUrer,  2  bronze  medals  for 

best  work. 
Silver  medals  for  best  work  in  dif. 

ferent  departments. 

8fr 
8» 

3T 





ASmdents  hsbve  aooess  to  pnblic  library,  in  which  are  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  art  books. 
i4l  of  these  ttreredaoed  figures  and  basts. 

iKine  reprodnctions  of  ancient  armor,  15  oil  paintings,  and  48  autotypes, 
ft  Also  200  Braon's  autotypes,  160  photographs,  a  manikin,  and  colored  anatomical  casts, 
ksvs  access  to  the  art  oidlections  ofthe  academy. 
(The  pupils  snd  all  other  art  students  have  access  to  the  collections  in  Memorial  Hall. 
•  Also  a  ftfice  number  of  Braon's  aaiotypes. 
%8ix  of  the  easts  are  statues. 

8.  Bx.  209 26 


Stndenta 
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Table  Ih—StaHtiiet  fwr  1881-^;  ft-am  repUm  U  mq[Mm 

MUflXUHS 


Kmdo  of  mnMiun.a 


Loofttion. 


By  whom  omMd. 


Art  Oallery,  Wadsworth  AtlieiMam. . 

Art  CoilwtioDs,  Connaotioat  MaMUm 
of  iBdmtrial  Art. 

Alt  CoUeetioiit,  Yale  Sohool  of  Fine 

Arte,  YaleCo]lefCe.6 
Art  GhkUery,  lUinois  ladiiatrial  Uni- 

▼ersitv. 
Art  Colfeotioiia,  Looiaiaoa  State  Unl- 

▼enity. 
Mnaenni  of  Maryland  Hiatorloal  80- 

olety. 

ArtC^ety,  Peabodylnatttnte 

Art  Gallery,  Amherst  College 


Fine  Arte  DeiMrtment  of  the  PnUio 
Library. 


I  of  Fine  ATte6. 


Art  CoUectiona,  Smith  College 

Fmex  Inttltate.  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment. 

Mnseom  of  Art  and  History,  Unirer- 
sityoflliohigao. 

Mnseom  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington 
UniTsnity. 

BoilUo  Fine  Arts  Aoadeny 


Art  Coaections,  Cornell  UnlTersity . . . 
Art  Collections,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Mnseom  of  Artb. 


Mnaenm  and  Oallery  of  Art  of  the 
New  York  Historioal  Sooiety. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  toe  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design*  b 


Art  Oallery.  Vassar  College 

Art  Mnaenm.  Syraonse  University 

Mnsenm  of  the  Western  Reserre  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Sooiety. 

Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Mn- 
aenm and  School  of  Indvatclal  Art 

Collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
PennsylTania. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arte,  b 

Art  CoIiecUon  of  the  Bed  wood  Library 
and  AthcntBom. 

Park  Oallery  of  Art,  University  of ) 
Vermont.  > 

Athensnm  Art  Oallery 

CorcoranOallery  of  Art 


HartiDcd,  Conn  . . . 

New  Eavcn,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Champaign,  HI . . . 

Baton  Bonge,  La. . 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

BalttmorauMd.... 
AmherstTMass... 

Boston,  Mass 


StoekhoUecs. 
Trustees 


Corporation  of  Yale  CoUags. . 
Hlinois  Indostrial  Unlvaattj. 

State  of  LovisiaBa 

Maryland  HiaUnicalSoelBty. 


1071 

Utti 
Iffl 
18M 


Tmsteesof  Peal>odyIiMtltirts>  1857 
Amherst  College *'"' 


City  of  Boston  . 


Tmstees. 


Northainpton,  Mass 
Salem, Mjms  .... 

Ann  Arbor 

St.  Lonis,Mo... 


Troatees 

Essex  Institute  Coiporatloii. 

University  of  Michigan 

Washington  University 


Bnilklo,N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y. 

NewYork,N.Y. 

New  York, K.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


PonghkeepsicN.Y. 


BnilUo  Fine  Arts  Aeademy  . 


Cornell  University 

Tmstees  of  Lenox  Library  y. 

Corporation  of  MetropoUtan 

Mnseom  of  Art. 
New  York  Historioal  Sooiety 

Corporation  of  Aeademleiaaa 


Syracnse,! 
Cleveland, 


Ohio 


Tassar  College 

Syraonse  Univenlty . 


Byraeose  I 
Irnstees. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Phihidelphia,Pa.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


Tmstees 

Historical  Sooiety  of  FMn^yl- 

vania. 
StoeUiolders 


1874 

ua 

IgTO 

lan 

1855 
1879 


1885 
1870 

1870 

180« 

18S8 


1878 
1887 


1878^ 
1884 


Newport,  B.I. 


The  Com] 


Burlington,  Yt.... 

St.jrohnsbn17.Vt.. 
Washington,  I>.C. 


he  Company 
Library  ana 


University  of  Yei 

Board  of  five 
Board  of  nine 


oftheBedwvod 


U898 


1878 
1875 


a  In  all  instances  in  which  the  art  museum  forms  a  department  of  some  other  instltutioa  the  statis- 
tics given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  or  art  school. 

b  In  addition  to  its  own,  the  museum  exhibits  important  loan  ooUeotiona. 

c  Date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Trumbull  paintings. 

d  No  money  is  spent  in  this  department ;  its  increase  comes  solely  from  gifts. 

s  The  city  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  building  to  the  trustees  of  the  mnseom  on  eonditlsn  that  tha 
museum  should  be  opened  free  to  the  public  four  days  in  each  month.  ^_ 

/Art  collection  in  1870.  C^r^r^n]r> 
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made  (y  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edueation  for  (his  Bejpert, 
OF  ART. 


By  whom  firanded. 


Income  for  iMtyear. 


Amount. 


Sonne. 


Bxpeofditiue  for  kwt  jeer. 


Amount. 


Oliljeot. 


!• 


Deoiel  Wad  B  w  or  t  h  And 
ofthen. 

W.  P.  Blake  and  oitiMnt 
of  Canneotkmt. 

CorponUion  of  Yale  Col- 
lace. 

Money  zelsed  and  expend- 
ed  by  Preaident  Giegoiy. 

LoQielaaa  State  UiUTer- 
«»y. 

Twenty  eitlsene 


$260  00 
000  00 


MOOO 


FromvisitoTS 
only. 

Bonatione 

Other  sooToee... 

Admieelon  fBee . 


$500  00 
9B0  00 
250  00 
700  00 

120  00 


Wagoa. 
Rfl]»aira,eto 

CoUeotiona 

Salary  of  oozator 

CoUeotiona. 


e;;! 


QeoTse  Peabody 

Moiiey  raiaed  and  expend- 
ed by  Prof.  R  H.  Mather. 
CltyofBoaton  


2,125  00 


DonatioDB  . 


0,300  00 
2.126  00 


CoUeotiona  . 
CoUeotiona. 


(d) 


Corporatora  • . 


Satate  of  Sophia  Smith  .... 
Baaex  Hiatorioal  and  Kat- 

nral  Hiatoiy  Sooietiea. 
Art  collection  oommenoed 

by  Prof.  H.  a  Frieze. 

Waahington  Universiiy — 


5^670  88 
6,807  42 

1,060  00 

8,000  00 
200  00 


[Endowment. 

Admiaaion  feea, 
eto. 

Gr«y  ooUeotlon 
[    ftind. 


Donatlona    and 
other  eonrcea. 


8,082  66 
M24  64 
0,784  17 
1,206  80 

8,000  00 
200  00 


SalarieaAwBcaal 
Kenaira,eto.T..l 

CoUeotiona f 

Gray  ooUeotlon .  J 


GoUectiona 

CoUeotiona,  eto  .. 


Cliiaeina  of  Bnflklo. 

ConieU  Univenity.. 
Janea  Lennox 


82.000 


27,260  00 
4,100  00 


I>onatiOD8  . . 
Allaoaroea  . 


:  0,400  00 
64000 

!  15^  000  00 

410  00 

1.180  00 


Salariea  St  wagea  ) 

Repaira ^ 

CoUeotiona '  i 

Salariea, eto...  . 
Rent,  repair8,eto  i 


Cltisena  of  New  York  .... 

Bffbert  Benaon.  John  Pin- 

tard,  and  nine  othera. 
Artiatoof  New  York 


[12.500  00 

4.448  00 

:  2.588  00 


ICatthewYaaaarA. 


50,000 


60,000 


State  grant 

Membera*  daea 
AU  other  aonrcea 
Membera'  dnea  . 

Endowment,  do- 
nationBf  exhi- 
bitiona,andfel- 
lowa'anbaoiip- 
tiona. 

Endowment 


[20,500  00 
[  8.400  00 


Salariea  A  wagea) 
Itepair8,eto > 


800  00 


Syncnae  Univenity 

Mtanbeia  of  Cleveland  Li- 
brary Aaaociation. 

Citiaena  and  anthoHtiea  of 
Penaay Ivanla  and  of  oity 
»f  Philadelphia  <. 


Beftmming  water 
colore. 


10,800 


1,086  00 

5   7,280  20 
{11,777  18 


Endowment . 


Serenty-one  eitiaena 


48,700 
70,000 


C.  B.  King.  Edward  King, 
and  ^tiaena  of  Newpwt 
B.L 

ITniTentty  of  Yennont  — 

Boraoe  Falrbanka 


Donatlona.... 
AU  other  aooroee 

Membera'  dnea 

Endowment,  anb- 
aoriptiona,  ex- 
hibitiona,  eto. 


1,076  00 

6^068  00 
1.836  06 
1.406  80 


Current  expenaea. 

Salariea  A  wagea) 

Benaira,eto > 

CoUeotiona ) 


476  00 


W.  W.  Corooran 


AUaoaroea  . 


810  00 
76  00 


Paintinga. 
MarUea.. 


c  Libranr  Incorporated  1870.    Art  ooUeotiona  opened  to  the  pabUo  in  1877. 
AByoolleeUona  of  pictarea  and  art  hooka  which  coat  $20,000.    One     ' 
aad  cabinet  flind." 


ntUa  "hlatocy,  act, 

i  Thia  moaeom  oocapiea  the  memorial  boUding  erected  in  Falmidrant  Park,  at  a  coat  of  $1,600,000,  and 
laed  aa  the  main  art  bnUding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1870. 
ft  Library  founded  in  1780. 
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AI>I>E]SrDIX   A.. 


PAPERS 

CONKBCTED  WITH 

EARLY  PFORTS  Ifl  INTRODUCE  TBE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING 

AS  A   BRANCH  OF 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

WITH 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SIMILAR  EFFORTS  IN  ENGLAND,  BEFORE  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON: 


L — IntrodactioD . 

U.—RembrandtPeale'a  <<  Graphics."    Philadelphia,  184S. 
in.— MinUBe'B  Maryland  iDstitnte  Addresses.    Baltimore,  Md.,  1852. 
lY. — Dwight's  art  articles  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  mi  Edncation,  1867. 

y. — Superintendent  Philbrick's  report.  Boston,  1871. 
YI. — Some  English  examples,  including  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  Ben- 
jamin Robert  Haydon  to  promote  education  in  art,  in  Great  Britain,  from  1804 
to  1846 :  with  the  criticism  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  in  1874,  on  the  erroneous 
methods  of  training  in  art  then  inculcated  by  the  authorities  of  South  Ken. 
sington. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  here  groaped  illustrate  the  efforts  made  from  time  to  time, 
daring  the  present  century,  to  inaugurate  the  teaching  of  elementary 
drawing,  industrial  art,  and  some  instruction  in  simple  industries  in  the 
public  schools.  Beferences  to  these  papers  are  found  in  the  notes  to  the 
historical  chapter  of  this  Beport  preliminary  to  the  extended  account, 
in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  successful  experiment  inaugurated  by  the 
coming  of  Walter  Smith  to  Massachusetts.  The  account  of  the  con- 
temporary efforts  made  in  England,  serve  to  show  that  the  difficulties 
and  delays  experienced  here  were  not  peculiar  to  Americans. 

These  papers*  comprise  extracts  Arom  The  manual  for  drawing  in  public 
schools  published  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845 ;  fh>m 
the  lectures  by  Mr.  Minifie  to  the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Bal- 
timore, in  1852 ;  from  the  articles  on  The  importance  of  art  as  a  branch 
of  education,  by  M.  A.  D  wight,  reprinted  from  Barnard^s  American 
Journal  of  Education,  in  1857,  and  the  Beport  by  City  Superintendent 
Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  1871,  in  which  last,  is  given  a  concise  history  of 
the  development  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest 
date  of  their  establishment  by  law.  The  account  of  Haydon's  persis- 
tent efforts  in  England,  with  the  extracts  from  his  biographies  and  his 
writings,  taken  in  connection  with  the  like  efforts  of  Mr.  Peale,  are  of 
value  as  showing  how  clearly  these  artists,  recognised  the  need  and  the 
possibility  of  the  art  education  of  the  people :  while  the  protest  uttered 
in  1874  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  head  master  of  the  Government  Art  School 
in  Lambeth,  against  the  errors  then  existing  in  the  methods  of  art 
training  as  practiced  in  the  South  Kensington  schools,  emphatically 
confirms  the  statement  made  by  the  foregoing  writers  as  to  the.  impor- 
tance of  drawing  from  the  human  fig[ure. 

The  extracts  from  Peale's  ^^  Graphics,"  inserted  to  show  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  instruction  which  half  a  century  ago  this  distinguished 
artist  and  public-spirited  citizen  so  labored  to  introduce  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  as  recited  at  length  in  the  body  of  this  report, 
find  a  fitting  preface  in  the  following  interesting  announcement  of  Bem- 
brandt  Peale^s  forthcoming  book  for  teaching  drawing,  which  appeared^ 
about  1834,  in  the  second  volume  of  Dimlop's  History  of  the  Arts  of"^^ 
Design  (a  work  in  two  volumes  and  now  ouTbf  print).  This  work,  which 
in  its  plan  bears  some  resemblance  to  Yasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
takes  up  the  biographies  of  the  American  artists,  seriatim.    In  the 

*  While,  in  the  papers  anoted  in  the  Appendices  to  this  Beport,  all  the  original 
eross-heada  and  snb-titlee  nave  been  retained,  and  the  punctuation  and  orthography 
of  the  different  authors  preserved,  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  printers,  I  have  in- 
isrted  oroM-heads  freely  when,  for  any  reason,  they  seemed  desirable. 

I.  EDWARDS  CLARKE, 

Ed,  Art  Beport 
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biography  of  Bembrandt  Peale  occurs  the  following  reference  to  the 
work  in  question : 

The  ever- active  mind  of  this  gentleman  leads  him  to  exertions  honorable  to  him 
self  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  He  is  now  about  to  publish  in  New  York  a  book  on 
the  principles  of  drawing,  with  illustrations,  and  he  shows  the  connection  between 
drawing  and  writing,  giving  rules  which  I  have  seen.  This  work  will  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The  book  is  calculated  to  enable  the  student  to  instinct 
himself  in  writing  by  the  same  process  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  to  draw. 
It  will  be  eminently  useful  in  schools  of  every  description.  The  author  has  displayed 
great  knowledge  and  much  thought  on  the  subject.  The  transition  from  drawini^  to 
writing^  is  finely  pointed  out  and  illustrated,  and  the  work  must  be  extremely  nsefnl. 
I  hone  it  may  be  adopted  in  our  schools,  and  thus  the  ingenious  author  remunerated. 
(Vof  II,  page  68.) 
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The  volume  is  divided  into  books,  each  preceded  by  a  few  introdac- 
tory  pages,  while  the  first  seventeen  pages  are  occupied  by  a  general 
introdnction,  comprising,  also,  directions  for  a  series  of  '<  manual  exer- 
cises for  the  education  of  the  eye,"  and  a  few  elementary  definitions  of 
geometrical  figures.  The  following  extracts  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
several  introductions. 

The  simple  geometrical  forms,  perspective,  irregular  curves  and  com- 
plex forms,  map  drawing,  and  the  drawing  of  the  human  features,  are 
taught  in  course.  The  forms  of  written  letters  are  analyzed  and  writ-  y 
ing  is  thus  taught  scientifically  as  drawing.  The  volumfij>f4:366,  ftom  ^ 
wbiQbJiheH6_extracts  are  copied,  contains  only  four  books  and  two  extra 
pages  of  illustrated  platesj  while,  in  the  copy  of  1854,  referred  to  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  Report,  there  is  a  fifth  book  entitled  "Drawing 
applied  to  writing,"  comprising  31  pages,  with  7  additional  pages  of 
platea.  In  this  edition  each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  several  pages 
of  engraved  plates  illustrating  the  topics  treated,  in  all,  41  pages  of 
plates;  the  whole  forming  a  very  complete  handbook.  The  extracts  on 
*^  Drawing  applied  to  writing,"  at  the  close  of  these  quotations,  are  from 
this  volume. 

BXTRACT  FROM  INTRODUCTION. 

*  *  *  Graphics,  the  art  of  accurate  delineation,  auxiliary  to  writins  and  ge^ 
ographVy  teaches  the  f««efi<taZjpri)ictpZe8  of  drawing,  which,  as  a  universal  lan^uage^ 
instantly  intelligible  to  every  eye  and  understanding,  is  the  guide  and  foundation  of 
much  useful  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  process  of  its  ac<}uisitiou,  it  is  of  sij^al  benefit,  by  inducing  habits  of 
attention,  observation,  comparison,  order,  and  precision ;  learning  one  thing  at  a  time^ 
and  that  perfectly,  before  leaving  it  to  begin  another.  It  is  manifest  that  whilst  the 
eye  is  instructed  to  analyse  the  component  parts  of  all  formsi  the  hand  may  be  trained 
to  accaraoy  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  vision.  Hence,  every  child  may  be  advan- 
ta^ously  taught  the  elements  of  drawing  in  early  life,  the  most  convenient  time,  when 
this  knowledge  can  be  most  readily  acquired. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

Drawing,  the  natural  and  universal  language  of  man,  should  be  cultivated  its  the 
flnt  gnide  to  all  that  can  be  done  \y$  hand,  and  taught  in  every  school,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  all  other  instruction :  as  it  affords  the  best  early  occupation  of  cnildren/'and  | 
lays  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  accuracy  of  perception  and  habits  of  order  and  I 
precision ;  besides  its  moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  youth  and  its  ultimate  advan-  I 
taces  in  every  business  of  life.i 

Nothing  has  been  wanting  l)ut  a  sitpj^legranimar. of  its  primajjles,  to  be  put  inta 
the  hands  of  every  child,  witn  directionsmSfahy  parent  or  teacher  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity, whether  previously  acquainted  with  drawing  or  not,  could  explain  and  superin- 
tend, and  thus  himself  more  perfectly  learn  what  he  is  teaching.  The  experience  of 
fifty  years  in  Europe  and  America  has  enabled  the  author  of  this  work  to  effect  so  de- 
sirable an  object,  and  to  witness  its  successful  operation. 

*  Graphics,  the  Art  of  Accurate  Delineation,  a  system  of  School  Exercise  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Eye  and  the  Training  of  the  Hand  as  auxiliary  to  Writing,  Geography^ 
and  Drawing.  Bv  Rembrandt  Peale.  Try.  '*  Nothing  is  denied  to  weTl-directea  In- 
dustry." E.  C.  ic  J.  BiddlCt  Philadelphia,  1866.  pp.  105.  [Copyrighted  by  Rem- 
brandt Pealo,  1845.  ] 


8.  Ex.  209 ^27 
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J  It  is  now  mauifest  that  overv  ouc  who  can  learn  to  write  is  capable,  of  learning  to 
(7r<it&;>ia.nd  that  every  one  ehonld  know  how  to  draw  that  can  find  advantage  in  writicg. 
WhiUi  it  furnishes  the  first  and  most  agreeable  occupation  to  young  persons  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  eye  in  accuracy  of  jijsion,  it  prepares  them  not  only  for  the  cor- 
rect and  easy  acquisition  of  writing,  but  renders  the  study  of  geography,  geometrr. 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  more  simple  and  efiective;  and  finally  enables  them 
to  «e0,  to  knoxc^  to  direct,  and  to  do,  every  thing  correctly  that  depends  on  form. 

/Drawing  is  the  most  useful  of  the  arts,  because  it  is  their  handmaid  in  atrangiDg 
and  defining  their  purposes;  instantly  rendering  intelligible  details  that  would  l^ 
obscure,  and  gratifying  the  sentiment  of  taste,  by  giving  to  objecta  of  manufactore 
not  only  accuracy,  but  the  attVactivo  forms  of  elegance.*  The  language  of  form  from 
the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  becomes  the  law  and  guide  of  the  workman.  The  rudest 
materials  are  rendered  precions  by  its  influence,  and  almost  every  occupation  in  life 
presents  occasions  for  its  service.  Its  utility  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  every 
child  esbibits  its  power  to  invito  attention,  and  its  efficacy  in  conveying  instruction. 
Hence  its  extensive  employment  in  modern  books  of  edncation  and  scienoe. 

WRITING  BUT  A  FORM  OF  DRAWING. 

Writing  is  little  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters ;  drawing  is  little  more  than 
writing  the  forms  of  objects.  Every  one  that  can  learn  to  write  is  capable  of  learn- 
iDg[  to  draw,  and  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw  that  can  find  adraiitage  in 
writing.  Writing  is  of  so  mach  importance  that  its  correct  attainment  is  worthy  of 
every  effort;  but  no  effort  can  be  so  effectual  as  one  that  follows  a  well-grounded 
study  of  prindpltSf  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  as  well  as  many  other  arts.  It 
is  time  enough  tkea  to  commence  writing.    Children  are  usually  put  to  writing  too 

CDg.    They  cannot  begin  to  draw  too  soon ;  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
n  to  write  until  they  are  prepared  for  it  bv  an  elementary  course  of  drawing. 
J    The  art  of  writing,  to  be  taught  consistently  with  nature,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
^subordinate  to  that  of  drawing,  and  to  all  its  preparatorv  acquirements.    Writing 
itself  is  a  sort  of  linear  drawing,  and  that  of  stated  forms,  rrom  which  no  arbitrary  or 
^ncrful  deviation  is  (or  sbould  be)  permitted.    The  practice  of  writing,  when  acquired 
prevU>u9  to,  and  independent  of,  drawing,  spoils  the  hand  and  mars  its  freedom  by 
confining  it  to  a  few  peculiar  forms  ou  a  contracted  scale,  instead  of  cultivating  in  it 
a  general  ability  for  all  forms.' 
Another  reason  why  drawing  ought  to  be  taught  hefore  writing  is  that  by  the  pre- 
^  vious  acquirement  of  drawing  the  fomyition  of  the  letters  is  greatly  facilitated,  and 
all  that  time  is  saved  which  children  generally  spend  in  correcting  bad  habits  con- 
tracted by  a  long  practice  of  bad  writiug,  and  substituting  a  good  hand  for  the  mis- 
shaped and  incorrect  characters  to  which  they  have  been  for  years  aocnstomed. 
But  of  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  on  this  subject,  the  most  important  is 
I  that  the  child  should  learn  to  do  everything  in  perfection  from  the  beginning,  which 
I   he  will  not  be  able  to  do  in  writing,  unless  this  acquirement  be  built  upon  an  elemen- 
I   tary  course  of  drawing.^ 

DRAWING  TENDS  TO  ACCURAOT. 

Professor  Leiber,  in  recommending  drawing  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  quotes 

^Goethe,  who  remarks  that  those  who  draw  well  have  more  distinct  conceptions  of  what 

they  see,  and  explain  their  views  with  more  certainty  and  effect;! he  therefore  deems 

it  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  cultivate  in  young  persona,  by  means  of 

drawing,  a  facility  and  accuracy  in  discriminating  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects 

I  at  first  sight ;  and  adds,  that  persons  wtRnrever  see  attentively,  and  whose  eyes  con- 

'  vey  but  dim  images  to  the  mind,  never  become  good  observers,  and  seldom  close 

I  reasoners ;  nor  does  their  memory  long  retain  those  ill-defined  images  and  superficial 

'  impressions. 

He  also  quotes  the  expression  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  who 
says.  ''Drawing  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  a  scholar;  a  child  mitst  leara 
to  draw  as  it  must  kam  to  write.'' 

DRAWING  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ^Y  THE  HEQULAR  TEACHERS. 

The  arrangement  of  progressive  lessons  in  this  First  Book  of  Grammar  of  Drawing 
is  the  result  of  the  author's  long  experience,  demonstrated  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  where  the  most  ample  opportunity  was  found  to  adapt  them  to  the 
capacity  of  every  one,  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  with  which  he  offers  them  for 
more  geoeral  use,  as  the  certain  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  arta 
of  drawing  and  writing. 


.       *  Pestalozzi. 
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Any  teacher  of  ordinary  capacity,  but  more  especially  teachers  of  penmapship,  can 
effectively  soperintend  this  branch  of  education;  and  the  more  so  if  they  will  them- 
selves practise  the  lecjson  as  little  in  advance  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  each  rule  and  to  judge  promptly  of  the  pupil's  efforts. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  geometry  are  employed  in  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing;  but  they  aroused  entirely  witlL  reference  to  the  ojf-Aana  practice 
of  the  art,  which  requires  the  compass  in  the  eye. /  Abstract  propositions  and  need- 
leas  technical  phraseology  are  avoided,  leaving  obvious  things  to  explain  themselves 
or  to  be  explained  by  the  teacher,  instead  of  employing  tedious  demonstrations  and 
bewildering  letters  of  reference.  « 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  however  simple  and  elementary  this  course  of  instruotoni 
may  appear,  it  comprises  everv  principle  in  the  art,  and  is  not  only  tibsoluUly  neces- 
sary to  the  young  beginner  who  would  learn  to  draw,  but  equally  important  to  be 
understood  by  every  one  who  has  already  practised  drawing  without  the  assistance 
of  rules  which  are  essential  to  insure  correctness.  .  *    *    (Pages  19-23). 


.•-r 


DIRECTIOIfS  TO  TBACHBR8. 


'  *  1.  The  graphics  are  sufficient  for  self  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  if  the  student 
can  read  with  attention;  if  not,  the  teacher,  with  the  book  in  hand,  should  see  that 
each  lesson  is  studied  according  to  its  intention,  and  practiced  with  facility  before 
proceeding  to  another.    Read  the  directions  in  pages  6  and  7. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  first  t^oJfiaapns  beinff  to  prodofiAJBiUlAres.  the  teacher,  bat 
not  the  pupil}  may  use  ft  card  to  examine  and  show  whether  the  lines  and  sqnares 
are  true.  This  study  must  be  continued  until  squares  can  be  readily  drawn  on  any 
obhqne  line. 

3.  The  great  purpose  of  all  the  lessons  from  XI  to  19  being  to  acquire  facility  in 
copying  ftift  d irect ioiw>f  lines,  the  pupil  may  test  nis  drawing  by  the  rule,  as  ex- 
plainecT in  lesson  ll,  page'12.  Irre^ nl^r  tjianglea  nhould  be  drawn,  by  or  for  the 
pnpil,  in  difiereut  directions  and  proportions,  for  him  to  copy  of  larger  size.  He 
should  define  them,  regular  or  irregular,  as  in  lessons  14  and  15.  A  reiyular  triangle, 
if  cnt  out  in  paper,  may  be  folded  in  two  equal  pai-ts,  the  crease  (corresponding  with 
the  dotted  lines)  meeting  the  base  line  at  right  angles.  In  all  cases  of  right  angle 
the  teacher  can  show,  by  the  corner  of  Ms  card,  if  correct  or  not. 


4.  The  lessons  from  20  to  25  being  the  studv  qtjcijglflSj  the  teacher  should  require 
the  pupil  TO  endeavor ^nr^oint  out  his  owff  laults,  and  to  know  the  purpose  of  each 


eljinys  ^         ^_ 

of  iheuibeiug fiattenecl  bolTBT^'ther  regular  orlrregular. 

6.  In  lessons  29  to  32  the  pupil  must  be  questioned  on  the  cuxyjes  or  bows,  whether 
rfgaIji£jt£JX£figolar,  and  the  direction  of  the  triangular  lines,  or  triatfgnrarly  situated 
dotti,  by  which  they  may  be  defined.  — »•— 

7.  lu  lessons  33  UiJ2^  it  is  only  requisite  to  know  whether  the  pupil,  in  copying^ 
thf-m,  pays  attention  to  their  general  character  as  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  circles,/ 
Q^als,  and  their  sections,  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  and  relative  direction  of  parts./ 
/  The  observance  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  being  thus  far  trained,  all  the  succeed^ 

^i|g  leswnsintbegraphics  being  founded  on  these  first  principles,  and  chiefly  or 
direction,*'TrfenpC7ana  bow,  require  no  other  aid  than  is  afforded  in  the  description 
'of  each  lesson.  The  chief  attention  of  the  teacher,  or  superintendent,  is  to  see  that 
each  pupil  a^y^iy^oyelessonatft  time  correctly,  and  the  whole  progressively.   (Page  24. ) 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  EYB. 

As  oral  language  depends  on  education  of  the  ear  to  discriminate  sounds,  before 

the  tongue  can  pronounce  them  correctly,  so  the  art  of  drawing  requires  the  ednc*- 

tion  of  the  eye  to  discriminate  forms  before  the  hand  can  imitate  them  with  precia- 

/  ioD ;  bnt  as  the  education  of  the  ear,  to  understand  sounds,  is  of  greater  importance 

/  than  even  the  power  to  speak  or  imitate  them ;  so  the  education  of  the  eye,  to  im- 

I  prove  its  capacit  v  for  the  enjoyment  of  sight,  the  beneficent  gift  of  heaven,  is  more  to 

be  appreciated  than  even  the  skill  of  drawing,  the  language  of  the  eye,  in  its  most 

Qsefal  applications.     In  early  life,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  education  to 

cnlttvate  the  ear  by  the  most  correct  utterance  of  sounds,  it  should  be  esteemed  of 

1  equal  importance  to  cultivate  the  eye  by  the  exactanalysis  and  delineation  of  forms ; 

'  Dot  only  for  its  collateral  aid  in  writing  and  otherVrSCohes  of  ednoatioff7and  its  ao- 

knowlcwlffed  utility  in  every  manufacture  and  situation  in  life,  bnt  also  for  its  oon- 

•tant  influence  in  the  cause  of  morals,  by  its  refinement  of  the  pnblio  taste,  and  the 

variety  of  occupation  it  affordn.  ^  i 
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APPUCATION  OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLSS. 

The  rudiments  or  grammar  of  the  art,  famishing  the  first  training  of  the  eye,  shoald 
be  well  nnderstoodf  and  the  examples,  by  fregoent  repetition,  be  readily  imitated,  be- 
fore the  farther  employment  and  practical  appm^alion  of  the  principles  can  be  advan- 
tageoualy  attempted.    Although  the  young  student  may  be  impatient  to  advance  to 
the  delineation  of  pictorial  objects,  this  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of  oar  studies, 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be  so  soon  and  so  perfectly  accomplished  by  any  other 
prcxsess.    To  see  and  to  draw  correctly  and  with  facility  demands  constantly  renewed 
attention  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  frequent  attempts  to  ascertain  and  show  that  they 
are  correctly  understood. 
,'     It  does  not  surprise  any  one  that  in  other  studies  it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar 
/  with  the  first  principles,  and  to  advance  by  regular  progressive  steps ;  nor  should  it 
.  be  deemed  less  necessary  in  the  art  of  drawing.    Every  art  requires  this  preparatory 
.  knowledge  and  elementary  practice ;  but  practice  not  founded  on  rule  only  confirms 
*  ill  habits,  which  it  is  better  not  to  acquire  than  to  be  obliged  to  change  and  reform. 
,  It  is  a  good  maxim  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  do  each  thing  well. 
^     Objections  to  this  apparently  slow  but  sure  process  have  been  sometimes  urged  by 
young  persons  who  have,  they  say,  already  learned  to  draw.    If  they  have  really 
learned  to  draw,  it  cannot  bo  a  difficult  task  to  show  their  proficiency  by  rapidly, yet 
correctly,  going  through  this  course.    If  this  cannot  readily  and  easily  be  done,  it  is 
a  proof  that  they  have  not  learned  to  draw  with  sufficient  correctness,  and  are  em- 
barrassed by  habits  of  inattention  and  inaccuracy,  arising  from  the  want  of  system  in 
their  previous  studies.    In  such  cases  it  Ijas  appeared  tnat  when  the  student,  cor- 
vinced  of  his  former  error,  has  accomplished  the  regular  course  of  these  studies,  he  is 
surprised  that  he  could  have  been  contented  w^ith  drawings  in  which  if  anvthing  was 
correct  it  was  only   by  accident,  or  because  it  was  deceptively  retouoked  by  the 
teacher,  leaving  him  no  practical  advantage  from  an  art  which  he  had  not  mastered, 
and  could  not  apply  to  any  specific  and  useful  purpose.    (Pages  40-43.) 

•  •  «  «  #  •  • 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  PREFERABLE  TO  PRIVATE  TEACHERS  FOR  THIS  STUDY. 

However  comi>eteut  to  effect  its  purpose  be  this  or  any  other  system  of  graphics,  when 
studied  with  regularity  and  attention,  this  is  seldom  done  in  individual  and  private 
cases,  because  the  lessons  are  impatiently  hurried  through,  or  the  elementary  ones 
neglected  for  those  which  are  too  much  in  advance  to  be  fully  understood.  Hence 
the  advantange  of  making  drawing  an  early  and  necessary  branch  of  education,  espec- 
ially in  the  public  schools,  and  to  require  of  the  scholar  to  advance,  as  he  does  in 
other  studies,  according  to  the  regular  system  which  is  prescribed,  and  even  then, 
from  carelessness,  or  relying  too  much  on  his  own  genius,  he  will  sometimes  be  dis- 
posed to  disregard  a  duty  so  advantageous  to  him. 

Simple  and  few  as  the  rules  of  drawing^  are  now  shown  to  be,  yet  as  they  require 
to  be  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  they  must  be  reuiembered  at  every 
operation  of  the  art,  to  be  taken  up  as  the  workman's  instruments,  and  applied  to 
ascertain  whether  the  hand  is  performinf^  its  duty ;  which  cannot  be  expected  if  the 
eye  relaxes  in  its  vigilance  and  the  mind  is  otherwise  occupied. 

The  young  student  is  apt  to  forget  or  neglect  them,  and  conseauently  falls  into 
frequent  errors,  which  are  difficult  or  unpleasant  to  correct;  but  when,  by  the  force 
of  practice,  the  mtnd,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  all  concur  in  one  simultaneous  act,  tBe 
I  penciTt&en  performs  the  duty  assigned  it,  with  a  facility  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  seems  to  proceed  spontaneously  from 
the  fingers— the  result  of  pnnciple  and  practice4--and  with  an  accuracy  without  which 
no  beauty  of  execution  canln^-irBiiffieient  quaitfication ;  besides,  the  teacher  cannot 
know  when  the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  sufficiently  accurate  until  he  is  assured  by 
repeated  and  varied  demonstrations.    (Pages  53,  54.) 


THIRD  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

/  The  progress  of  refinement  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  a  civil- 
ized country.  Let  a  community  rise  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  mere  savage 
in  a  wigwam  or  hut,  constructed  by  his  degraded  wife;  or  that  of  the  wandering 
Arab,  sheltered  by  no  habitation  but  his  tent,  with  no  better  friend  than  bis  horse 
in  his  career  of  robbery ;  let  society  advance  but  a  little  beyond  these  conditionSy  and 
the  fine  arts  have  their  commencement.    The  permanent  cottage  becomes  deo4Hated 
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with  a  portico  of  rustic  colnmns,  and  its  furniture  of  useful  articles  gradually  assume 
elegance  under  tlie  improTing  eye  of  taaie. 

Who  shall  take  upon  him  to  limit  thef  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  useful  applica- 
tions which  nmy  he  made  of  the  art  of  drawing f  "^ 

It  was  under  their  influence  that  Wed^ewood  invested  his  porcelain  ware  with 
such  beautiful  forms  and  ornaments,  borrowed  from  the  classic  taste  of  Greece,  as  not 
only  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  give  celebrity  to  his  country.* 

We  shall  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  useful  arts  and  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts,  which  lend  their  aid  to  render  every  useful  art  more  exact  in  its  opera- 
tion and  more  agreeable  to  that  taste  which  is  in  the  constitution  of  man,  who  is 
capable  of  admiring  the  order,  variety,  erace,  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
which,  in  their  design,  color,  light,  ana  shade,  are  i>erceived  as  perfect  pictures  in 
the  human  eye.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  to  imitate  these  pictures.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  and  they  become  the  medium  of  universal  oommnnioation.    (Pages 

83,64.) 

•  •  •  •  »  •  « 

THB  FBATURS8. 
BBABORS  fOE  DEAWUrO  THB  BUMAlT  VOBM. 

It  is  agreed  among  all  professors  of  drawing  that  the  human  features  afford  the 
most  instruotive  lessons  tot  obtaining  accuracy  in  the  practise  of  the  art,  because 
they  comprise  the  greatest  variety  of  curves,  and,  being  well-kno?m  objects,  they 
admit  of  instantaneous  Judgment  on  the  correctness  or  defects  in  the  imitation  of 
them.  This  opinion  is  so  well  established  that  even  in  the  education  of  engineers 
their  stndy  of  drawing  comprises  a  full  course  of  the  human  features  and  figure  as 
the  most  certain  means  of  attaining  excellence,  even  when  their  purpose  is  never  to 
draw  anything  but  machinery.*^  (Page  70.)  "** 
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FOURTH  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

DRAWINQ  FROM  PATTBRN8  AS  PREPARATORY  TO  BRAWIXO  FROM  SOUB  OBJECTS. 

Whatever  to  a  casual  observer  may  seem  to  be  the  advantage  in  learning  the  art 
of  drawing  by  beginning  from  solid  objects,  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  this  can 
be  effectual  lAiless  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  student  be  first  trained  to  discriminate 
between  the  apparent  direction  of  those  lines  which  constitute  the  outer  and  inner 
forms  of  objects. 

If  solid  quadrangles  are  placed  square  before  him,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  eye, 
it  is  true  he  may  soon  learn  to  imitate  the  lines  which  are  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal ;  but  the  moment  the  objects  or  blocks  are  placed  ohliquety  below  or  above  the 
eye,  then  the  perspective  of  their  boundary  lines,  to  be  properly  imitated,  require  an 
eye  and  a  hand  that  has  been  previously  culHvaied  to  extreme  accuracy  in  the  direction 
of  lines  and  their  analysis  by  triangular  proportion  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  are  employed  in  surveying,  because  the  objects  must  be  thus  surveyed  on  a 
plane  as  if  traced  upon  a  perpendicular  sheet  of  glass  held  at  right  angles  between  the 
ohiects  and  the  spectator. 

Besides,  in  examining  the  necessarily  imperfect  attempts  of  beginners  ftom  solid 
blocks,  when  seen  in  perspective,  the  eye  oi  the  accomplished  teacher  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  exact  station  from  which  each  pupil  has  viewed  them,  in  order  that  he 
may  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  and  ''keep  up  a  careful  watch,  examining  the 
performances  at  every  stage,  that  there  should  be  no  carelessness."  t  Unless  he  does, 
nis  commendation  may  only  confirm  error. 

Whatever  success  in  drawing  from  solid  objects  a  teacher  may  displav  in  his  pri- 
vate school-room,  suitably  liguted,  provided  with  every  requisite^  and  with  a  few 
pupils  at  a  time  for  hours  together,  the  case  is  different  when  multitudes  of  scholars 
are  to  be  instructed  in  short  periods,  and  without  conveniences ;  besides,  it  would  re- 
quire in  every  teacher  more  practical  knowledge  than  could  be  readily  procured  or 
economically  paid  for  in  this  country. 

It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  eye  and  hand  should  be  first  trained  to  do  what 
the  eye  and  hand  of  some  one  has  previously  done,  before  it  be  required  to  produce 
original  drawings  from  nature,  any  more  than  that  an  excellent  style  of  writing  can 
be  acquired  without  copying  what  has  already  been  written. 

To  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  what  has  been  drawn  by  another  as  a  pattern,  it 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  9iime  direeiian  as  the  objects  were  which  It 
represents. 


*  England.  t  Professor  Schmid. 
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The  common  practiRo  of  layinfi^  the  drawing  or  print  to  be  copied  flat  opon  the  table, 
is,  therefore.  disadTantageous  to  the  young  student.  It  is  seen  in  a  false  angle,  ud 
is  liable  to  n^qnent  change.  The  only  position  in  which  it  can  be  correctly  viewed 
is  erect,  exactly  in- front,  and  still  better,  if  it  be  fixed  m  A t^^  as  the  eye;  as  it  then 
most  perfectly  occupies  the  place  of  the  object  which  it  represente,  and  must,  obvi> 
ously,  be  imitated,  or  copied,  with  the  same  observaooes  io  regard  to  the  direction 
and  character  of  lines,  as  if  it  was  a  solid  object  at  a  distance  from  the  eye. 

Without  touching  the  pattern,  the  student  may  move  his  pencil  in'  the  air  in  fnmt 
of  the  drawing  or  print,  exactly  as  he  would  in  pointing  to,  in  tracing  or  imitating 
the  direction  of  lines  or  parts,  and  the  contour  of  curves  in  the  solid  or  distant  object 
itself;  and  thus  learn  how  to  produce  similar  movements  and  marks  on  his  paper. 
Thus  real  objects,  viewed  through  a  sheet  of  glass,  tmay  be  accurately  traced  on  it, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  imitated  on  paper,  exactly  S9*  they  mi^ht  be  marked  on  the 
glass,  in  the  exact  direction  of  every  line,  and  the  triangular  situation  of  any  three 
parts,  producing,  necessarilyf  the  most  perfect  perspective. 

When  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  draw  from  solid  objects,  he  will  analyse 
them  as  he  would  the  drawings  from  them,  placed  erect  before  him,  by  the  application 
of  those  rules  and  eye-measures  which  he  has  been  taught  in  the  study  of  graphics. 
(Pages  85-6-7.) 

FIFTH  BOOK. 

DRAWING  APPLIED  TO  WRITING. 


fi 


PBBLUCniARY  BXMAKKS. 

The  principles  of  drawing  applied  to  the  study  of  writing,  although  introduced  ss 
the  last  book  of  graphics,  may  be  employed  at  any  period  of  the  course,  aft«r  the  eye 
of  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  educated,  by  means  of  the  elementary  lessons,  and  that  the 
Roman  capitals  can  be  readily  and  correctly  copied.  Without  the  ability  to  do  this 
there  can  be  no  certainty  in  the  execution  of  any  line,  whether  in  drawing  or  in 
writing.  The  forms  and  proportions  of  manuscript  letters  should  then  be  oarefdlly 
and  deliberately  studied  with  the  lead  pencil  to  obtain  confidence  in  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  pen,  and  the  two  studies  may  afterwards  advance  together. 

When  the  distinct  formation  of  these  letters  is  learned,  together  with  their  eonnec- 
tion  in  words,  by  means  of  the  best  copy-slips,  as  prepared  for  schools,  the  business 
practice  of  writing  is  promoted  by  copying  select  passages  from  printed  books ;  thos 
demonstratinjgr  that  the  student  can  habitually  execute  what  has  been  correctly 
learned.  This,  at  the  same  time,  affords  other  instruction^  and  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  acquiring  accuracy  in  orthography  and  punctuation,  before  the  scholar  can 
be  prepared  for  writing  origiual  compositions,  as  tne  premature  practice  and  careless 
manner  of  executing  them  are  often  productive  of  baa  habits,  inveterate  beyond  the 
power  of  correction. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  system  to  teach  drawinar  as  auxiliary  to  writing,  and 
writing  as  a  branch  of  drawing;  yet  if  the  student  has  already  learned  to  write  a 
good  hand,  under  a  Judicious  teacher,  it  will  still  be  advantageous  to  understand  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  drawing  in  defining  aoy  peculiar  characters  of  writing; 
and  every  teacher  of  writing  will  find  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  of  their  vision,  obtained  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  drawing. 


WRITING. 

The  art  of  writing,  now  almost  as  necessary  as  speech,  and  often  a  substitute  for 
it,  it  is  generally  supposed  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon,  but  may  be  attempted  too 
soon,  without  preparatory  instruction.  At  whatever  time,  however,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  commence  the  study,  professors  of  penmanship,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  differ  in  their  systems,  agree  on  one  point,  that  it  is  necessary  to  b^n  with  some 
simple  elements;  and  most  of  them  confess  tnat  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  to  be 
imitated  should  precede  the  effort  to  imitate  them,  in  the  act  of  writing.t 

Writing  is  little  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters.    Drawing  is  little  more 


V 


*If  the  glass  be  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arable  and  sugar,  it  will,  when 
dry,  receive  the  marks  of  a  black  crayon.  Shutting  one  eye,  especially  if  looking 
throuffh  a  fixed  loop-hole  the  outlines  of  near  or  distant  objects  may  be  coirectly 
tracedon  the  upright  glass.    This  is  the  principle  of  Otis's  perspective  instrument. 

tCarstarian  systems  of  penmanship,  however,  inculcate  a  different  opinion,  thst 
'4t  is  very  improper  for  the  teacher  to  insist  on  tne  pupils  forming  the  characters  and 
letters  with  precision  at  the  commencement,"  as  restraining  fr^om  of  hand;  and 
that  ^'the  art  of  writing  depends  more  upon  execution  than  on  theory  or  detign,^ 
These  are  the  natural  opinions  of  men  not  familiar  with  the  principles  of  drawiog. 
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than  writinff  the  forms  of  objecU.  Every  one  that  can  learn  to  write  is  capable  of 
learning  to  araw ;  and  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw  that  can  find  advantage 
in  writmff.  To  attempt  to  write  before  the  eye  has  become  correct  in  the  analysis  of 
forma,  ana  before  the  band  can  obey  the  will  in  imitating  them,  is  to  labor  agaiost 
reason  by  attempting  to  do  what  is  not  understood.  Mechanical  habits  of  motion 
cannot  compensate  for  this  want  of  knowledge,  nor  can  accident  accomplish  what 
should  be  acquired  by  design.  The  student  of  graphics  who  has,  in  a  sufficient  degree, 
attained  correctness  of  eye  and  readiness  of  hand,  is  capable  of  applying  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  imitation  of  every  kind  of  writing,  because  he  has  -jtudied  all  that  relates 
to  form  Id  the  direction  of  lines  and  proportion  of  parts ;  and  writing  requires  nothiug 
else,  except  the  production  of  continuous  strokes,  and  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
pen  upon  some  parts  of  the  lines  more  than  others ;  which  may  be  readily  learued 
from  good  examples. 

*'In  the  present  day,"  says  Dean,  ''the  art  is  lAcqaired  by  imitation  alone.  The 
grounds  of  it  are  but  imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  youthful  mind.  Letters  nre  formed 
altogether  independent  of  rules,  or  in  a  |oose,  untutored  way,  Just  as  the  eye  happens 
to  light  on  the  model.  So  that  the  want  of  intellectual  aid  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  Ton^  practice  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  powers  of  genius  are  locked  up,  and  the 
edge  of  infant  ingenuity  is  effectually  blunted.  Few  excel,  because  few  can  imitate 
to  perfection ;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  after  this  manner  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  one  pretending  to  an  acquaintance  with  geometry,  who  knows  not  a  single 
axiom  or  priociple  on  which  the  science  is  founded."* 

The  best  treatises  on  penmanship  recommend  that  the  forms  of  letters  slionid  be 
studied  h^ore  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  them ;  yet  they  seldom  seem  to  recollect 
that  to  imitate  is  to  draw  them,  and  that  their  pupils,  not  having  learned  to  draw, 
cannot  accurately  imitate  the  forms  required.  The^  are  therefore  compelled  to  make 
many  efforts,  the  errors  of  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  point  out  in  detail ;  if  not, 
the  pages  of  their  copy-books  generally  exhibit  each  repetition  of  the  copy  worse  and 
worse,  when  it  should  be  better  than  the  previous  one ;  otherwise  the  writer  should 
be  censured  for  carelessness  and  waste. 

Teachers  of  writing,  by  dint  of  application,  and  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  a  good 
taste,  having  acquired  an  elegant  style  of  execution,  nevertheless  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  communicate  a  similar  taste  and  an  equal  spirit  of  application  to  their  numer- 
ons  scholars.  If  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  drawing,  by  which  the  con- 
tour of  every  letter  may  be  analyzed  and  defined,  they  have  no  resource  but  to  induce 
their  pupils,  by  certain  positions  and  oft-repeated  efforts,  to  acquire  some  habit  of 
execution,  as  a  substitute.  As  wolL  might  it  be  expected  that  a  manufacturer  should 
depend  on  the  movements  of  his  fingers  and  the  position  of  his  tools,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  articles  ne  is  making.  Habits,  like  fashion,  not  founded 
on  knowledge  and  taste,  are  the  slaves  of  caprice  and  chance.  Let  the  scholar  first 
study  the  principles  of  accurate  delineation,  which  will  enable  him  to  draw  the  exact 
form  of  every  letter,  t  and  he  will  soon  acquire  the  power  of  executing  them  with 
facilttv  as  well  as  accuracy.  However  beautifully  the  master  may  write,  and  how- 
ever 'elegant  the  copies  he  may  set  before  his  pupils,  their  uncertain  efforta  are  sefdom 
sncceas^,  displaying  an  awkward  imitation  of  every  vicious  peculiarity,  rather  than 
what  constitutes  the  essential  merit  of  the  copy. 

''  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  time  and  care,  with  a  determination  to  accom- 
plish it  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  good  work  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science  cannot  be  done  without  extreme  thought  and  careful  movement ;  the 
rooflit  eminent  masters  in  the  art  of  neomanshin  take  great  time  and  bestow  muoh 
labor  on  their  own  performances,  ana  any  pupil,  to  equal  them,  mnat  follow  in  their 
footateps  with  an  inquiring  mind,  a  searching  eye,  and  a  carefully  moving  pen.'^t 
(Page«9»-104.)  f^ 

*  Dean's  Analytical  Penmanship. 

t  *'  The  figure  of  the  letter  must  be  formed  exactly  a«Hx>rding  to  his  preamcehred  idea 
of  it."    Dean's  Analytical  Penmanship, 
t  Dearborn. 
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BXTBAGTS  FROM  MB.  MINIFIK'S  LECTURES  BEFORE  THE   MASYhAJH) 

INSTITUTE.* 

In  the  chapter  apon  the  historical  developmeDt  of  the  moTemeat  for 
the  introdaction  of  drawing  as  a  regalar  branch  of  popular  edncatioii, 
a  short  account  of  the  various  similar  efforts  and  brilliant  though  brief 
successes  of  Mr.  Minifie,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  follows  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Peale's  efforts  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Minifle's  published  addresses  show  how  intimately,  in  his  judg- 
ment, this  important  study  is  related  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  people. 

PREFACE. 

In  pablishing  the  following  short  addressert  on  drawing  and  deai^,  I  am  actnated 
\>y  a  aeeire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  editors  eapecially,  to  the  great 
importance  of  IntroduciDg  this  almost  wholly  neglected  branch  of  instmction  into 
the  systems  of  education  of  all  our  schools,  both  public  and  priyate,  the  primarr  as 
well  as  the  high  schools ;  not  as  a  mere  accessory  that  may  be  dispensed  with  at 
pleasure,  but  as  one  of  the  fuudamental  branches  of  education  in  connection  with 
writine  and  arithmetic,  since  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  a  very  laiige  number 
of  students  can  hardly  be  considered  inferior  to  those  branches. 

The  advantages  of  drawingj  and  industrial  design  to  our  manufactures  are  but 
faintly  intimated  in  the  following  pages.  The  few  statistics  presented  must  be  oon- 
sidored  merely  as  hints  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  more  capable  of  iUustrating 
the  subject.  It  is  one  which  European  Governments  rightly  consider  to  have  very 
important  bearings  on  the  sources  of^ national  wealth  and  prosperity.     '     '    * 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THB  STUDY  OP  UfDUSTRIAL  DBBION. 

A  cultivation  of  the  art  of  industrial  design  would  not  only  afford  occopation  to 
large  numbers  of  draughtsmen  and  women,  but  it  would  open  many  new  branches  of 
industry,  in  which  the  designs,  although  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence, 
would  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  labor  connected  with  them,  and  thus  afford  a 
constant  increase  of  profitable  employment  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  a  want  of  employment  for  art-dranghtsmen  when  edacatefl, 
as  the  present  state  of  our  manufactures  will  warrant  the  employment  of  a  large 
number,  and,  with  the  ability  to  furnish  better  designs,  will  come  a  demand  for  bet- 
ter and  still  better,  for  the  improvements  will  be  gradual  and  concinnons. 

If  it  is  important  to  a  nation  that  it  should  manufacture  as  many  aa  possible  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  for  its  own  use  and  for  exportation,  it  must  snreij 
be  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to  have  those  manufactures  improved  to  the 
utmost,  so  as  to  compete  advantageously  with  other  nations  in  design  as  well  as  in 
1;exture  and  cheapness. 

To  get  good  designers,  we  must  take  the  proper  means  for  educating  them:  and  if 
w^e  should  make  drawing  a  branch  of  common  school  education,  we  should  nave  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  those  who  evidenced  superior  talent  for  the  art,  and  at  the 
i9ame  time  by  improving  the  taste  of  all  we  should  create  in  many  an  appreciation  of  the 
^antiful,  and  consequently  very  much  extend  the  consumption  of  art  prodnctiona 

A  glance  at  the  large  statistics  of  our  importations  should  convince  the  objector  that 

*  Popular  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  Design,  delivered  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  sea- 
sionsof  1852-'53  and  1853-'54,  by  William  Minifie,  professor  of  drawing  in  the  school, 
author  of  a  text  book  of  mechanical  drawing,  ana  an  essay  on  the  Uieory  of  color. 
Baltimore.  Published  by  Wm.  Minifie,  1854.  pp.  58. 
484 
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• 
the  cultiTation  of  this  art  is  uo  trifling  matter,  but  fraught  with  grave  and  impor- 
tant conaequencea  to  the  riaing  general  ion. 

In  all  enlightened  communities  the  public  press  must  be  considered  as  the  chief 
en^ne  for  effecting  any  general  reform  or  improvement.  If  my  efforts  in  this  direction 
should  prove  sufficient  to  attract  the  favorable  action  of  its  controllers  toward  this 
movement,  then  the  object  of  this  slight  publication  will  have  been  attained. 

ADDRESS  AT  OPENING  OF  SCHOOL,  NOVEMBER  2,  1852. 

PreTions  to  organizing  the  school,  I  prop^Me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  all  classes  of  a  community.    *    •    * 

As  a  caption  to  my  remarks,  I  will  use  the  old  adage,  **  that  allpenons  vho  oan  Uam 
to  wrUe  can  alao  learn  to  draw.* 

I  know  that  this  is  considered  a  fallacy  by  many  persons:  but  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  other  opinions,  I  still  reiterate  the  statement  that  all  who  can  learn  to  write 
can  learn  to  draw. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  sajjr  that  all  can  learn  to  draw  equally  well,  or  that 
all  may  become  artista— very  far  irom  it;  all  who  learn  to  write  do  not  become  good 
penmen,  although  its  practise  is  generally  commenced  in  early  childhood  and  contin- 
ned  through  the  whole  course  of  education. 

Bnt  I  do  mean  to  say  that  every  person,  male  or  female,  may  acquire  sufficient  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  render  its  practise  agreeable  as  well  aa  profitable. 

Writing  is  a  limited  style  of  drawing,  made  up  of  straight  and  curved  lines  of  mod- 
erate length.  Let  us  examine  for  a  few  moments  the  course  generally  pursued  in 
acquiring  this  art. 

In  a  popular  Course  of  Instruction,  used  very  extensivelv  in  our  schools,  I  found 
on  examination  that  one  page  of  the  copy  book  was  calculated  for  the  writing  or 
drawing  of  200  straight  lines,  another  page  for  straight  lines  with  a  curve  at  the 
top ;  the  next  for  the  same  number  of  straight  lines  with  a  curve  at  the  bottom. 
Let  US  suppose  that  a  boy  writes  only  ten  each  of  these  copies,  which  must  be  oon- 
«idered  a  very  moderate  computation,  he  would,  while  writing  them,  draw  2,000 
straight  lines,  and  4,000  straight  lines  Joined  to  a  curve ;  this,  you  will  perceive,  is  a 
v*  ry large  practice,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  continued 
practice  pursued  day  after  dav  and  year  after  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  objectors  to  the  statement  I  commenced  with,  lose 
sight  of  tbe  very  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  schools  in  this  acquirement ;  and 
ti.at  if  they  could  see  the  result  of  a  tithe  of  the  same  labor  applied  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  linear  drawing,  they  would  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 

Drawing,  when  taught  early,  is  of  great  aid  to  the  acquirement  of  writing.  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools  of  Gennany,  children  are  taught 
to  draw  long  before  tbey  commence  writing,  and  bv  this  course  writing  is  acquired. 
much  more  readily  and  correctly  than  b^  the  general  mode  of  teachinjg  writing  first. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  for,  m  drawing,  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  Judge  of  direction  and  distance,  and  the  hand  to  execute 
with  more  or  less  precision  m  accordance  with  the  judgment  so  acquired ;  therefore, 
when  tbe  student  is  put  to  writing  his  first  copy,  composed  of  straight,  parallel, 
eqnidiatant  lines  of  equal  length,  he  goes  to  work  understandlngly,' and  can  at  once 
Jodge  if  a  line  is  incorrectly  written.  It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge  that  renders 
it  so  difficult  for  children  to  learn  to  write,  and  its  acquirement  in  atter  life  wiy  al- 
ways tend  to  improve  an  indifferent  penman. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  my  belief,  that  all  who  oan  learn  to 
write  can  learn  to  draw ;  and  although  it  is  like  all  other  laws,  it  has  its  exceptions, 
yet  these  exceptions  are  rare,  very  rare,  and  only  go  to  prove  the  oorreotness  of  the 
general  rule.    (Pagea  9,  10,  11.) 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

WHY  ALL  PERSONS  SHOULD  LEARN  TO  DRAW. 

And  next,  I  would  sa^  that  every  person  ought  to  learn  to  draw ;  for  I  can  hardly 
recognize  any  situation  in  life  in  which  drawing  would  not  be  advantageous.  I  need 
not  refer  particularly  to  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  mechanical  draughtsman,  or 
the  aarveyor,  because  these  professions  cannot  exist  without  this  acquirement.  It 
would  seem  to  be  almost  as  superfluous  to  speak  of  its  usefulness  to  persons  engaged 
in  any  of  the  industrial  arts  of  life,  as  its  application  ought  to  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. 

Bot,  nnfortuuately.  popular  opinion  in  this  country  has  generally  set  down  drawing 
among  the  auperfluities  of  life. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

This  opinion  is  all  wrong,  and  I  have  many  reasons  for  believing  that  public  opin- 
ion is  becoming  much  changed  in  this  respect.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  this  change 
ia  the  rery  large  attendance  here  this  evening  for  the  formation  of  our  school. 
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• 

There  is  no  meclianic  art  in  which  drawing  is  not  directly  applicable  to  its  profita- 
ble prosecution,  both  to  employer  and  employed.  An  eminent  writer  on  architecture 
has  very  trnly  said  "  that  one  workman  is  superior  to  another,  other  circamstances 
being  the  same,  directly  in  proportion  to  his  Knowledge  of  drawing,  and  he  that  is 
ignorant  of  this  art  must  in  many  respects  be  subservient  to  others  who  have  ob- 
tained that  knowledge.  " 

Every  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  mechanical  operations  will  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  In  my  own  experience  with  workmen  I  haTe  always  fonnd 
that  one  who  understood  drawing  could  work  to  a  much  better  advantage  and  with 
more  ease  to  himseli'thau  one  who  did  not  understand  it ;  for  by  thiameans lie  had  been 
tau£:ht  to  think  and  see  correctly,  which  enabled  him,  by  an  examination  of  the  draw- 
ings at  the  commencement  of  his  job,  to  trace  the  progress  and  details  of  the  work 
through  the  different  stages  to  completion.  Such  a  workman  will  always  obtain 
better  wages,  a  better  class  of  work,  and  will  retain  his  situation  longer  if  business 
becomes  dull,  than  others  who  do  not  possess  the  same  advantages. 

Without  intelligence  the  workingman  degenerates  into  a  mere  tool  for  others  to 
use ;  and  he  rises  m  the  scale  of  usefulness  directly  as  his  intellect  is  cultivated. 

For  the  master  workman,  the  man  who  carries  on  an^  mechanical  or  manuflMStaring 
business,  drawing  is  indispensable  to  his  conducting  his  business  advantageously  and 
understandingly ;  he  is  constantly  called  on  for  new  articles  or  new  patterns  in  his 
line  of  business,  perhaps  for  some  new  piece  of  machinery  or  apparatus  to  effect  with 
more  economy  some  old  process,  or  to  invent  some  arrangement,  to  effect  some  new 
process  in  the  arts,  to  bring  into  use  some  newly  discovered  vegetable  or  other  nat- 
ural product ;  in  fact  there  is  no  limit  to  the  calls  of  this  nature  in  the  present  day, 
which  may  emphatically  be  called  the  age  of  progress  and  invention. 

How  can  a  manufacturer  give  intelligent  Instruction  to  a  machinist  for  some  now 
arrangement  of  his  machinery  without  a  diagram?  He  may  multiply  words  to  any 
extent,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  that  he  is  properly  understood ;  while  a  drawing  may 
be  a  mere  sketch,  but  to  the  practised  eye  it  conveys  the  information  desired  to  be  im- 
parted, almost  as  instantaneously  as  the  electric  flash,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  convey  the  same  idea  in  words. 

•  •*»••• 

Now  let  us  ask  an  intelligent  dry  goods  merchant  where  those  beautifully  flowered 
Bilks  or  chintzes  are  manufactured ;  he  will  tell  you  in  France.  Ask  him  why  those 
French  goods  fetch  better  prices,  and  are  in  grater  demand  than  American  or  Eng- 
lish goods  of  equal  texture ;  he  will  tell  yon  it  is  because  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
designs,  and  the  harmonions  blending  or  contrasting  of  the  colors.  Ask  him  again, 
why  this  is  so;  he  will  tell  you  that  the  Government  of  France  has  establishM  in 
Paris,  and  in  all  her  manufacturing  towns,  national  schools  of  design,  where  a  course 
of  drawing  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  laws  of  harmonious  coloring.  And 
this  is  true.  France  is  indebted  for  her  superiority  in  these  and  many  other  manu- 
factures, to  her  competently  educated  draughtsmen,  emanating  from  her  schools  of  de- 
sign, and  has  thus  added  a  very  important  item  to  her  sources  of  national  wealth, 
and  to  which  the  United  States  contributes  some  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


NEED  OF  THOROUGH  ELBMENTART  TRAINIKO. 

I  liave  a  word  to  say  here  to  the  house  carpenter,  and  the  machinist:  many  of  the 
first  express  a  desire  to  learn  hand-railing  before  they  are  capable  of  executing  the 
most  simple  problem  in  geometry;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  write  music  without 
learning  the  notes,  or  the  ^amut. 

The  drawing  of  hand-railing  for  geometrical  stairs  embraces  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  conic  sections,  and  which  constantly  require  the  use  of  the  earlier 
steps  in  geometry  in  carrying  out  the  different  processes. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  may  follow  out  some  definite  rule  for  finding  the  lines  with- 
out this  previous  knowledge,  but  he  would  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  if  he  made  a 
misstep,  ne  would  have  no  means  of  rectifying  it  but  by  commencing  anew— he  would 
be  like  a  man  I  have  heard  of,  who  could  copy  an  instrument  of  writing  without 
being  able  to  read,  and  consequently  the  words  would  convey  no  ideas  to  his  mind. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  machinists,  millwrights,  and  others,  who  wish  to  be  tanght 
machine  drawing  without  the  necessary  preliminary  studies;  this  course  may  pro- 
duce coping  mamines,  but  it  cannot  produce  draughtsmen. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  former  members  in  the  mechanical  and  arohiteotonl 
classes  continuing  in  the  same;  but  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  all  Join  the 
elementary  class  at  once,  and  go  regularly  through  the  course;  as  it  is  tiie  only  way 
for  you  to  become  good  draughtsmen.     •    •    *    (Opening  Address,  pages  22,  S3.) 
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ADDRESS  AT  PUBLIC  AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS,  MARCH  *4^,  1853. 

•  •  •  Beanty  of  debign  is  now  so  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  enhancing  the  price  and  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  that  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  Europe  are  spending  thousands  annually  in  the  education  of 
draugbtsmen  for  this  branch  of  art. 

France  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  National  schools  of  design ;  she  has 
reaped  and  is  still  reaping  immense  benefits  from  them ;  her  annual  expenditure  of 
thousands  is  returned  to  her  in  millions ;  her  artists,  men  and  women,  are  thoroughly 
edacated,  each  to  his  or  her  particular  branch  of  art,  and  the  world  pays  tribute  to  tneir 
skill  by  purchasing  their  tasteful  productions  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  those  of 
their  rivals. 

•  •  •  *  •  «  * 

England  has  been  making  strenuous  exertions  for  several  years  past  to  recover  this 
lost  ground.  Her  National  School  of  Design  in  London,  with  its  branches  throughout 
all  her  manufacturing  districts,  is  fostered  and  aided  by  the  British  Government  like 
a  pot  child ;  money  and  every  other  adjunct  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  are  freely 
bestowed  and  no  means  are  left  untried  to  bring  up  to  the  highest  standard  the  ar- 
tistic element  of  her  manufactures. 

In  this  country  we  cannot  look  for  Government  aid,  but  must  depend  entirely  on 
iudiridual  effort  or  on  that  of  institutions  like  our  own^  and  we  shall  surely  be  left 
behind  in  the  race,  unless  those  efforts  are  patiently,  vigorously,  and  perseveringly 
pursued. 


ADDRESS  AT  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,   APRIL  7,   1854. 

To  exhibit  to  you  the  thorough  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  education  of 
designers,  I  propose  to  read  to  you  some  extracts  firom  a  report  made  to  the  oounoil  of 
the  Government  schools  of  design  of  Great  Britain  on  the  7th  of  October,  1845,  by 
Mr.  roynter,  who  had  visited  France  as  a  special  agent  of  the  council,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  schools  of  design  in  that  country  and  reportins^  on  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued,  and  on  such  other  matters  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce or  avoid  in  the  English  schools.     •     *    • 

ENGLAND'S  LACK  OF  SKILLED  DESIGNERS. 

*  *  *  England,  to  protect  her  silk  manufacturers,  had,  before  1826.  prohibited 
the  importation  of  French  silks ;  but,  having  no  variety  of  patterns  to  imitate  and 
no  schools  for  the  educatiou  of  designers,  her  productions  were  worth  40  per  cent, 
less  in  foreign  markets  than  similar  productions,  as  to  texture,  of  the  Fren<m  looms, 
and  all  this  loss  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  on  manufactures  whose  product 
amounted  to  milUons  of  pounds  sterling)  accrued  from  the  want  of  proper  designs ;  as 
Ur.  Ure  says  in  another  part  of  the  same  article,  that  the  machinery  of  the  English 
silk-mills  of  that  period  was  superior  to  that  of  anjr  other  country. 

British  statesmen  are  very  slow  to  acknowledge  inferiority  f  o  other  nations  in  any 
respect ;  but  once  recognized,  or  evjen  suspectea,  vigorous  efforts  are  soon  made  to 
remedy  the  defect ;  hence  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  art,  over  which  the 
council  presides. 

The  education  of  an  artist  is  progressive,  it  requires  time  and  continued  study : 
years  must  elapse  from  its  commencement  before  he  can  be  considered  capable  of  pro- 
dncing  compo|sitions  of  taste  and  beauty,  worthy  of  competing  with  others  who  have 
made  the  subject  a  life  study. 

To  expedite  this  improvement  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  beet  course  of  instruction,  and  of  such  other  acfjuncts  as  experience  only  can 
fully  develop.  To  get  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  French  schools,  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Poynter's  mission.    They  are  embodied  in  the  following  extracts : 

MR.  FOTNTBR'S  report  OK  FRENCH  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

"The  course  of  instruction  at  Paris  is  divided  into  three  main  branches:  1st,  the 
figare ;  2d,  ornament ;  3d,  architecture  and  geometry.  These  three  courses  of  study, 
sulidivided  and  classified,  are  taught  on  alternate  days  in  the  order  named,  a  day  be- 
ing devoted  to  each. 

*'The  students  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  and  no  i>ledge  is  required  ftom  them 
of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  any  branch  of  industrial  art.  To  extend  a  sound 
knowledge  of  art  in  general  is  held  to  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  supply  of  ar- 
tists for  industrial  purposes.    The  only  condition  to  which  pupils  are  bonncL  is  that. 
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if  they  remain  in  the  school,  ihey  must  follow  ap  the  whole  course  of  stody  pteserihed 
hy  the  regulation.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favor  of  i^isans  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  school  to  increaae  their  knowledge  and  Improve 
their  taste. 

ART  TRAINIKO  OF  WOMBN  IN  PARIB. 

"  The  female  school  has  been  established  for  a  double  purpose :  it  is  calculated  not 
only  for  the  Improvement  of  (he  arts  usually  practiced  by  females,  but  some  promi- 
nence is  ffiven  to  the  object  of  extending  the  resources  for  the  exercise  of  f4»na]e  in- 
dustry. It  is  considered  that  the  employment  open  to  females,  and  for  which  they 
may  be  qualified  by  iubtruction  in  the  art  of  design^  may  comprise  designing  and 
workinff  in  embroidery  of  every  description,  lace,  gtmp,  fringe,  and  every  sort  of 
worsted  work ;  designs  for  every  thing  relating  to  jewelry,  engraving,  and  enamelling 
in  gold  ;  fancy  works  in  card  and  paper,  and  the  patterns  for  the  papers  employed  in 
them }  pictorial  toys  for  children,  dissected  maps,  puzzles,  etc. ;  porcelain  paintings 
in  all  its  branches ;  lithography  and  engraving  on  copper  and  w<M>d. 

^*  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  the  eofurae 
of  instruction  in  the  female  schools  includes  the  figure,  landscape,  animals,  fiowen, 
and  ornaments. 

SIMILAR  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FRENCH  PROVINCES. 

"The  proviuc  al •chools  in  France  are  not  necessarily  regulated  by  that  of  Paris; 
and  a  view  of  the  8y8tem  pursued  at  Lyoub,  where  the  first  of  the  provincial  schools 
has  been  carried  out  to  its  utmost  capabilities,  with  the  most  successful  result  in 
effect  upon  the  peculiar  manufactures  of  the  place,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with 
interest.  , 

**  But  the  success  which  has  attended  the  school  of  Lyons  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
appreciation  of  its  importance  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself^ 
to  the  energy  with  which  they  have  promoted  it,  and  the  liberality  with  which  they 
have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  its  support. 

DRAWING    FROM    THE    NUDE    HUMAN    FIGURE    THE    BASIS  OF    THE  TRAINING  OF  DE- 

SIGNFR8. 

"  The  present  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school  is  as  follows :  The  elementary 
study  of  the  figure,  drawing  the  figure  from  the  round  and  from  the  living  model. 
Hence,  the  pupils  enter  the  classes  for  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  class  of  architectural  ornament,  combined  with  geometry  "and  per- 
spective, finish  the  course  of  study,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  who  remain  in  the 
school,  by  a  class  of  composition  applied  to  manufactures. 

*'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tnat  to  perfect  ike  taste  ofdeeignere  and  manufaeturerey  far  that 
is  the  great  point  to  be  attained,  a  sort  uf  inversion  of  principle  is  adopted,  beginning 
with  the  figure,  thence  passing  to  flowers,  thence  to  ornament  in  general,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  student  with  a  sound  artistical  education  for  finishing  with  the  course  of 
composition  peculiar  to  the  silk  manufactures. 

^'  To  give  instruction  in  this  course  there  are  ten  professors,  including  one  for  anat- 
omy, one  for  etching,  one  for  geometry  and  perspective,  and  one  especially  for  flower- 
painting. 

*'The  annual  expense  of  the  establishment  amounts  to  about  40,000  francs,  of  which 
30,000  are  supplied  by  the  city,  and  10,000  by  the  Government. 

**  The  school  is  open  five  hours  every  day.  The  pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  do  the  first  five  rules  in  arithme- 
tic ;  during  the  first  month,  they  draw  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  which  class 
they  shall  be  placed.  They  are  allowed  to  attend  on  trial  for  two  years,  before  being 
dismissed  for  incapacity. 

"  The  object  of  tte  Government  in  supporting  the  provincial  schools,  is  to  develop 
art  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  the  pupils  in  quitting  them  to  exercise  aprofession; 
each  town  directing  the  final  studies  of  the  pupils,  more  particularly  to  the  predomi- 
nant manufacture ;  and  the  system  upon  which  the  schools  are  worked  is  calculated 
not  only  to  diifct  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  pupils,  but  also  their  taste.  For  this  re- 
sult the  study  of  the  figure  is  found,  from  practical  experience,  to  be  the  most  in- 
structive." 

We  can  perceive  from  these  extracts,  how  comparatively  small  are  the  expenditure 
and  the  means  employed,  to  efiect  such  important  results  on  the  manufactures  and  ex- 
ports of  a  great  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  is  only  one  of  many 
schools  of  a  similar  character  distributed  through  the  different  towns  of  France,  and 
therefore  only  part  of  the  means  employed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  many  other  schools  of  a  similar  character  do  exist  in  France,  and 
the  report  which  I  have  referred  to  states  that  the  ol^ect  of  each  of  the  provincial 
schools,  is  to  direct  the  final  studies  of  the  pupils  more  particularly  to  the  predomi- 
nant manufacture  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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Lyons  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  empire,  and  the  final  studies 
of  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  directed  to  compositions  for  this  branch  of  manufact- 
ores.  Doubtless  many  draftsmen  who  were  educated  at  other  schools  are  engaged 
in  designing  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  also  fair  to  infer  that  many  of  the  students  of 
the  school  at  Lyons  devote  their  talent  to  other  branches  of  art,  so  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  this  school  educates  sufiScient  draftsmen  for  this  branch  of  art. 

It  must  al80  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  amount  of  the  silk  manufactures 
imi)orted  from  France  into  the  United  States  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  at  Lyons.  You  will  therefore  perceive  that  the  comparison  I  pro- 
pose to  make  between  the  expenditure  of  the  school  at  Lyons,  and  the  value  of  the  silk 
piece  goods  imported  from  thence  into  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
eqaitable  comparison  between  effort  and  result. 

The  Congressional  tables  to  which  I  have  referred  show  the  amount  of  textile  fab- 
rics imported  from  France  for  one  year,  to  have  been  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
seven  millions  being  for  silk  piece  goods. 

Let  ns  assume  that  only  one-seventh  of  this  sum,  which  is  one  million  of  dollars, 
was  expended  in  Lyons  for  the  labor  of  the  artists  in  making  the  designs  for  those 
goods,  and  for  the  extra  labor  paid  the  artisans  for  carrying  them  into  execution ;  we 
will  also  assume  this  amount  to  be  the  total  annual  benefit  resulting  to  the  city  from 
the  school. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  this  school  is  reported  to  be  abont  40,000  francs,  which 
at  IS  cents  to  the  franc  is  equal  to  $7,200,  which'flrives  a  proportion  of  4  francs  or  72 
cents  expended  for  education,  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  additional  employment  re- 
sulting from  this  education ;  this  yon  will  perceive  is  a  very  small  fraction,  not  three- 
foartlw  of  1  cent.,  yet  small  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  proportion  of 
cost  to  reeolt,  is  very  much  less.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  statistics  I  have  made 
this  sopnosititious  oomparison,  which  is  altogether  inadequate  to  convey  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Lyons  by  its  school  of  design ;  as  the  amount  of  silk 
goods  manufactured  there  for  the  year  1635  was  142,000,000  francs,  or  |25,6C0,000. 

I  have  asumed  the  benefit  to  the  city,  as  only  one  million  dollars  expended  for  extra 
abor  for  one  year. 

•  ••#•«• 

TRIBUTE  MONET 'PAID  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  EUROPEAN  DESIGNERS. 

It  is  not  only  one  million,  but  many,  very  many  millions,  that  we  pay  to  Europe  annu- 
ally in  consequence  of  the  superior  education  of  their  artists. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^  made  to  Congress  a  few  days  since, 
«how8  the  amount  of  textile  fabrics  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
iog  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  to  have  been  about  $102,000,000.  A  little  over  one-third  of 
this  sum  was  for  silk  manufactures,  which  amounted  to  $36,000,000 ;  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  last  amount  was  received  in  silk  piece  goods,  including  embroidered 
and  tambonred  work. 

These  figures  give  conclusive  evidence  of  the  immense  value  of  this  branch  of  man- 
nfactures;  and  the  quantities  imported  must  increase,  unless  some  means  are  taken 
for  the  education  of  a  similar  class  of  artists  in  this  country,  who,  being  brought  up 
in  our  midst,  may  be  better  able  to  know  our  wants  and  to  suit  our  tastes. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  our  people  are  destitute  of  talent,  energy,  or  taste  for 
8Qch  employments ;  we  have  only  to  look  around  to  find  numerous  evidences  to  the 
contrary. 

American  machinery  is  equal  in  combination  and  finish  to  that  of  any  other  country; 
many  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  manufacturing  machinery  have  emanated 
from  Americans ;  those  inventions  required  Judgment,  imagination,  perseverance,  and 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  ideas;  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  tne  productions  of 
Americana  in  the  fine  arts  of  statuary  aqd  painting,  to  prove  that  the  American  mind 
IB  not  destitute  of  taste  of  the  highest  order. 

CORRECT  TASTE  THE  RESULT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Taste  is  a  faculty  that  requires  education  for  its  development.  An  old  adage  says, 
"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste, ^'  and  it  is  quite  applicable  to  uneducated  tastes, 
which  should  rather  be  called  likes  and  di$like$. 

With  cultivated  taste  the  case  is  difierent,  particularly  when  applied  to  art  produc- 
tions, whose  designs  re<^uire  fitness,  beauty,  economy  of  means  to  the  intended  result, 
and  harmony  of  conception  and  coloring.  A  design  combining  those  requisites  appeals 
to  the  Judgment;  and  the  educated  eye  cannot  but  approve  it. 

The  means  required  to  improve  the  taste  are  the  same  as  are  necessary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  of  design.  Both  must  commence  with  a  course  of  outline  drawing, 
which  should  teach  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  as  well  as  the  hand  to  execute  with 
facility ;  to  be  followed  by  a  course  of  geometry,  perspective,  and  coloring,  and  which, 
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as  the  report  we  have  qaoted  says,  has  been  developed  to  their  utmost  capabilities  in 
the  school  at  Lyons. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  goo<l  example  to  which  we  can  refer  for  information  on  this 
important  subject,  as  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  results  of  their  experience  for 
so  many  years,  during  which  their  system  has  been  gradually  developed  to  its  present 
state,  may  be  adopted  by  ourselves  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  success. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  DR8ION  DEBIRABI^. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  course  of  instruction,  we  mnst  have  permanent  schools 
established,  to  bo  open  all  the  year,  in  which  the  students  may  prepare  themselves 
for  the  profession  by  devoting  as  much  time  for  its  attainment  as  apprentices  devote 
to  a  trade,  or  as  students  of  law  or  medicine  to  obtain  tJieir  diplomas. 

The  conreo  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  school  embraces  the  same  studies  as  are 
taught  in  the  Paris  school ;  bnt  how  widely  different  is  the  time  devoted  to  its  acqaiie- 
ment !  For  example,  the  French  student  on  entering  the  school  draws  for  one  month, 
merely  for  determining  in  what  class  he  shall  be  placed,  and  during  this  month  he 
devotes  more  time  to  the  subject  than  one  of  our  pupils  does  in  a  year. 

With  our  limited  time  (t.  e.,  in  the  institute  clsMes)  we  cannot  expect  to  produoe 
artists  capable  of  designing  for  our  manufacturers,  but  we  can  do  much  in  develop- 
ing talent  and  in  giving  it  a  proper  direction,  and  also  in  improving  the  knowledge, 
and  taste  of  all  who  attend  the  classes. 

WHY  WOMEN  SHOULD  BE  TRAINED  IN  ART  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  one  branch  of  this  report  on  the  Paris  school  which  requires  oar  most  se- 
rious attention.  I  refer  to  the  female  department  and  its  twofold  object— for  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts  usually  practised  ny  females  and,  also,  for  extending  t^e  re- 
sources of  female  industry',  which,  the  report  says,  has  hitherto  been  too  narrowlv 
restricted.  Numerous  arts  are  named,  to  which  female  effort  may  be  profitably  di- 
rected. 

With  us  the  necessity  for  extending  those  resources  is  much  inore  urgent  than  in 
France,  where  females  very  generally  fill  situations  in  stores  as  saleswomen,  and 
sometimes  even  as  bookkeepers,  which  are  here  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  other 
sex.     •     •    • 

The  French  schools  are  supported  by  the  Government  and  are  free  to  all  without 
charge.  Here,  it  is  useless  at  present  to  expect  Government  aid.  We  must  depend 
on  individual  or  associated  efforts  for  the  extension  of  schools.    •    •    • 

WHY  AMERICA  SHOULD  TRAIN  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNERS. 

At  the  same  time,  by  improving  the  art  of  design,  they  will  give  a  new  impetus  to 
manufactures,  which  would  soon  enable  us  to  retain,  for  the  employment  of  our  own 
people,  some  portion  of  the  immense  sums  annually  paid  for  the  productionB  of  Euro- 
pean labor,  which  could  just  as  well  be  executed  at  home. 

We  have  a  climate  embracing  nearly  all  temperatures  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid 
zone,  which  enables  us  to  cultivate  successfully  most  of  the  staples  used  in  textile 
fabrics.  The  silk  worm  thrives  well  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  and  the  raw 
silk  can  be  raised  to  almost  any  amount. 

Wo  have  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  metals  and  of  coal — ^the  great  prime  mover  of 
the  8team  engine,  which  eftects  more  wonders  than  the  Qenitu  evoked  by  Aladdin's 
Ifttiip. 

With  all  these  advautaffes  and  with  manufacturing  machinery  unsurpassed  we  are 
mtU'btcd  for  our  designs  almost  entirely  to  imported  patterns  or  to  the  emigrant 
graduates  of  foreign  schools. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  We  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  English  man- 
ufacturers in  this  respect,  who,  naving  at  th6  time  the  best  machinery  in  tlie  world, 
and  the  fabric  of  their  manufactures  equal  to  any,  allowed  their  goods  to  depreciate 
40  per  cent,  below  those  of  their  rivals. 

This  subject  has  been  but  seldom  brought  before  the  people  of  this  country,  aud 
few  have  consequently  evrr  thought  much  about  it.  Its  importance  therefore  is  very 
much  underrated ;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  paragraph  in  the  public  prints  in 
relation  to  the  matter ;  but  they  have  been  few  and  far  between.  Lately,  however, 
such  paragraphs  are  becoming  longer  and  more  frequent,  giving  evidence  of  ao 
awakened  interest,  which  will  not  easily  be  put  to  sleep  if  its  importance  can  be 
duly  recognized. 

In  using  my  slender  effort's  towards  this  consummation,  I  would  call  upon  our  mann- 
facturcrs,  as  the  persons  most  directly  interested,  to  be  foremost  in  the  good  work; 
let  them  start  such  schools  for  both  sexes  with  liberality,  and  then  call  upon  our 
statesmen  and  capitalists  for  aid. 

The  s(»oner  we  make  a  beginning  the  sooner  may  we  expect  to  use  our  own  desigofl 
in  our  manufactures,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  national  character  bv  using  as 
models  the  natural  objects  peculiar  to  our  county.    (Third  address,  pages  44-5b.^ 


IV.-DWIGHT'S  ART  ARTICLES  IN  BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOUR- 
NAL OF  EDUCATION,  1867. 


A  series  of  articles  urging  the  value  of  the  study  of  art  as  a  branch 
of  education,  written  by  M.  A.  Dwight,  were  published  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education  during  the  year  1857.  .These  were 
afterwards  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages. 

As  illustrating  tbe  influences  that  were  long  operating  to  prepare  the 
.  public  for  the  recent  educational  movements  in  the  direction  of  indus- 
trial and  artistic  training,  these  articles  published  so  long  since  are  sig- 
nificant. 

The  importance  of  thorough  elementary  drilling  in  drawing,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  art  training  for  its  direct  influence  on  the  industries  of  the 
people,  are  emphatically  stated ;  while  the  duty  of  affording  to  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States  opportunities  for  obtaining  such 
edacatioQ  in  art,  is  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  educators. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  general  tenor  of  the  articles  and 
continue  the  historic  sequence  of  the  movement  as  first  initiate  by 
Master  Fowle  in  Boston.  The  spirited  account  of  an  exhibition  of  pu- 
pils' work  by  a  teacher  of  picture-making  drawing,  then  the  only  draw- 
ing^aught,  recalls  some  similar  work  shown  at  the  Centennial;  proving 
the  longevity  of  error! 

From  these  articles  it  is  clear  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  this  writer  not  only  understood  the  value  of  the  study  of  drawing 
to  all  school  children  but  had  alsK>  as  correct  a  conception  of  the  prac- 
tical method  of  instruction  in  this  study  as  Walter  Smith  himself;  yet, 
as  was  the  case  in  Baltimore  when  Mr.  Minifie  labored  in  the  same  field, 
the  community  were  either  too  ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  too  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  their  children,  to  profit  by  these  suggestions  and  ex- 
amples. 

Will  it  be  any  better  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  t  Let  us  hope  that 
it  may  be;  though  the  obstacles  ignorance  and  indifference  oppose  to 
progress  still  seem,  at  times,  almost  insuperable. 

ABT:  m  IMPOBTAHCE  AS  A  BEABTOH  OF  EDUOATIOK. 
By  M.  A.  Dwight. 

The  gnat  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  knowledge  in  our  coun- 
try IS  regarded  by  all  interested  in  tne  subject  of  education  as  marking  au  important 
era.  In  our  common  schools,  especially  in  large  cities,  the  standard  of  intellectual 
training  in  aU  studies  pursued  is  of  the  highest  order;  but  to  complete  the  system  so 
well  approvedy  one  branch  more,  one  too  long  neglected,  must  be  included  in  the  list 
of  studies,  and  rank  in  importance  with  tbe  rest ;  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing.  On 
many  occasions,  when  urging  the  importance  of  the  study,  the  response  has  been, 
"Of  what  use  is  it?" 

By  way  of  answering  the  question,  let  us  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  consider  the  beginning  of  things,  when  we  find,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  art,  that  all  nations  have  practised  it  in  some 
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form ;  that  it  Atoae  with  the  wants  of  a  people  and  kept  pace  with  their  national 
profcrees  and  cultivation,  the  usefnl  arts  giving  rise  to  the  ornamental,  and  the  orna- 
mental in  turn  perfecting  the  useful,  until  the  skill  of  the  artist  contribnted  materi- 
ally to  their  wealth,  both  individually  and  nationally.  (First  article,  opening 
paragraph. ) 

SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN  DESIRABLE. 

Schools  of  design,  like  our  other  schools,  should  be  open  to  the  public  without  ref- 
erence to  any  oAe  class  of  people,  and  such  instruction  given  to  all  scholars  as  will 
prepare  them  to  enter  any  department  of  art,  according  to  their  several  abilities,  and 
the  school  will  soon  take  a  high  rank,  and  meet  the  expenses  incurred. 

An  industrial  department  should  be  a  part  of  the  establishment,  where  those  scholars 
can  enter  who  wish  to  render  their  ski  I L  of  pecuniary  profit  to  themselvt  s.  This  de- 
partment should  not  be  limited  in  the  branches  pursued,  because  among  those  who 
enter  it  few  will  have  the  ability  to  excel  as  designers.  The  same  may  bo  said  of 
those  whose  \Yealth  gives  them  every  facility  for  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes 
them  independent  or  all  exertion.  Why  does  not  every  graduate  of  a  college  become 
a  })rominent  man  and  an  author  f  For  the  same  reason  that  every  scholar  instmcted 
in  all  that  belongs  to  troe  art  does  not  make  a  designer.  God  has  not  gifted  all  men 
with  great  abilities,  and  each  one  must  work  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not. 

Of  the  graduates  of  such  a  school,  some  will  become  designers,  some  teachers,  wune 
botanical  draughtsmen,  others  portrait  painters,  miniature  painters  and  teacbeia. 
Yet  none  can  excel  in  his  chosen  department,  who  has  not  received  as  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  mles  of  art  as  won  Id  be  given  in  the  rules  of  mathematics  to  a  school 
of  eugin«  ers. 

We  are  often  asked,  what  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  art  f 

Our  only  reply  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles,  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  combined  with  such  practice  as  will  not  only  give  to  the  scholar  ulUI 
of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  also  make  these  rules  his  own.  First  the  rules  of 
form  must  be  mastered,  then  of  light  and  shade,  and  then  of  color. 

Having  mastered  these  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  art,  the  scholar  is  pre- 
pared to  learn  their  applica  ion  in  composition  and  design,  from  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  art  to  the  lowest ;  for  the  same  rules  are  essential  to  every  branch  from  the 
highest  ideal  composition  to  the  simplest  desi^  for  the  artisan. 

An  experienced  teacher  will  soon  discover  in  what  branch  of  art  the  scholar  wtU 
most  excel,  and  direct  his  studies  with  reference  to  t)ie  talent  developed.  Snoceas 
with  each  one  depends  no  less  upon  natural  ability  than  upon  right  instmction. 

THOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  ESSENTIAI^ 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  art  as  with  that  of  mathematics.  If  the  scholar  is 
not  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  and  made  familiar  with  num- 
bers, he  can  make  little  or  no  progress  in  algebra  or  geometry ;  and  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  no  progress  is  expected  unless  the  scholar  goes  on  regularly  from  step  to 
step.  When  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  method  and  accuracy  in  teaching 
the  first  principles  of  art,  we  shall  have  artists  who  will  produce  works  of  intrinsic 
excellence.  Without  it  they  can  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  either  as  historical 
painters  or  designers. 

PICTURE  MAKING  DRAWING. 

We  lately  visited  a  collection  of  drawings  that  were  open  to  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  progress  of  a  school  devoted  to  that  art.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  pieces  exhibited,  the  majority  of  them  fancy  headsshaded  in  black  chalk.  They 
were,  without  exception,  faulty  in  drawing,  the  shading  as  hard  and  dry  as  possible, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  its  most  essential  requisite — transparency.  The  execution 
of  ea<;h  one  marked  it  at  once  as  a  beginner's  work.  Indeed,  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
it  was  quite  superfluous  for  the  spectators  to  point  to  the  production  of  some  favorite 
acquaintance  and  say,  "Just  look  at  that :  she  has  taken  lessons  only  three  months!" 
Would  a  music  teacner  give  to  a  beginner,  one  who  had  taken  lessons  only  three 
months,  a  difiicnlt  opera  to  learn,  with  the  expectation  that  she  would  perform  it 
creditably  f  And  if  he  were  to  do  anything  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  scholar, 
would  the  parents  sanction  it  by  continuing  his  services  as  teacher? 
'  The  succebsful  drawing  of  a  bead  belongs  to  an  advanced  sta^e  of  progress.  The 
rej^resentation  of  stiflf,  inflexible  features,  wliere  there  is  no  indication  of  muscle  under- 
neath the  surface,  is  hardly  pardonable  in  the  work  of  a  tyro.  But  such  combinations 
of  wooden  mouths  and  stony  eyes,  all  set  awry,  representing  what  is  called  "the  hu- 
man face  divine,"  grates  upou  the  cultivated  eye  like  the  harshest  discords  of  a  soand 
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upon  the  cDltivated  ear ;  aud  in  each  case  the  offended  sense  is  forcibly  closed  or 
-withdrawn  to  escape  farther  molestation. 

If  fault  is  fonud  with  snch  work,  it  is  at  once  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  scholar 
has  hat  just  commenced  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Suppose  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
should  call  forward  a  class  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid, 
and  then  excnse  all  blunders  of  the  scholars  by  stating  that  they  were  beginners,  not 
yet  having  mastered  simple  arithmetic.  This  would  be  quite  as  rational  and  par- 
donable in  the  teacher  of  mathematics  as  in  the  teacher  of  art,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  public  will  realize  it. 

If  a  teacher  of  drawing  really  knows  what  belongs  to  art  and  good  teaching,  he 
must,  in  making  such  an  exhibition,  confide  most  implicitly  in  the  incompetence  of 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  of  his  scholars.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  as 
i Ignorant  of  the  subject  as  the  exhibition  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  sooner  he  is 
diacarded  the  better ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  system  oromitting  all  element- 
ary inatructiou,  giving  bis  scholar  something  to  do  that  will  make  a  show^  rather 
than  secure  accuracy  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand,  fosters  and  encourages  the  false  notion 
already  existing  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  which  must  be  (uspelled  before  any 
real  improvement  is  made  in  this  important  department  of  instruction.  In  the  next 
place,  such  a  teacher  essentially  retards  the  progress  of  art,  by  promulgatinga  style 
so  ordinary  that  it  borders  upon  the  vulgar.  In  the  article  on  the  subject  of  art 
published  in  this  journal  (^'  Drawing  in  schools  of  art '' ),  the  writer  speaks  of  the  im- 
l>ortance  of  using  models  of  the  highest  standard.  The  same  principle  pervades  all 
departments  of  instruction.  A  teacher  of  belles-lettres  might  with  as  good  reason 
adopt  coarsely  written  works  for  the  use  of  his  classes  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  bad 
models. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  art,  as  well  as  the 

feneral  theory  of  the  subject,  to  realize  the  deleterious  influence  of  such  a  school. 
oppose  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  in  a  country  village  should  go  to  some  city  and 
establish  himself  as  a  music  teacher,  opening  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing ander  his  instruction  a  large  class  of  scholars  for  any  length  of  time,  and  should 
then  be  followed  by  a  musician  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and  a  master  of  his 
arty  how  Ions  would  it  be  before  he  could  undo  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  es- 
tablish a  higher  and  truer  standard  of  teaching  and  practice  f 

A  mediocre  teacher  of  art,  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  subject  that  he  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  inculcation  of  rules  and  elementary  practice,  is  as  much  out  of  place 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  art  as  an  uneducated  village  chorister  would  be  at  the  head 
of  an  academy  of  music. 

The  study  of  music  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  imposition.  The  study  of  art  seems  the  last  one  to 
he  rescued  from  this  great  evil.  Some  twenty  years  since  a  Iftdy,  by  way  of  praising 
a  friend,  remarked  to  a  Parisian,  ''8he  speaks  French  very  fluently."  ''Yes,"  he 
replied,  *'  but  she  uses  expressions  such  as  no  true  French  lady  would  ever  allow  to 
pass  her  lips.    She  has  learned  her  French  of  a/emiiM  de  okamhre." 

Ignorance  also  praises  and  commends  the  efforts  of  the  pencil  under  teachers  of  the 
same  common  stamp,  while  those  who  truly  understand  the  subject  look  on  and  lament 
the  blanders  and  bad  work  to  which  both  the  scholars  and  their  firieuds  are  perfectly 
insensible. 

Oar  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  osten- 
sible obiect,  neither  have  they  done  anything  for  art  proper.  Nothing  has  ever  con* 
tribnted  so  much  to  the  interest  of  art  and  artists  in  our  country  as  the  Art  Union. 
By  distributing  pictures,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  a  universal  taste  for  pictorial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification. 

•  •••••• 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  must  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universally  excited 
by  the  efforts  of  this  institution.  Our  jpeople  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance 
of  the  sabject  and  are  seeking  information. 

•  «•«••• 

To  diAiae  this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowledged, 
vre  need  good  teachers;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly  qualified  to  impart  it 
»hoald  be  the  first  object  of  our  schools  of  design.  Then  the  emulatiou  excited  by 
an  appreciative  and  discriminating  public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  pow- 
erfal,  will  call  out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfully 
eoBipete  with  Enropean  skill  in  every  department  of  art. 

We  are  not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  re(||uisite  instruction  we 
ninst  forever  remain  in  the  background,  taking  the  low  rank  of  followers  and  imita- 
tors. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  'Hhosethat  follow  must  always  go  behind ;'' 
ao  impntation  that  we  must  bear  until  educationists  take  an  interest  in  tne  study  of 
ar«9  introdfioe  it  into  all  schools,  and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others 
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pvnoed.  They  will  then  be,  m  they  have  already  been,  the  benefactors  or  their  age 
andtheirooantry,andprodaoeanewerainit8artaaiidmaniifactaTe6.  *  *  *  (Third 
Article,  pp.  87-30.) 

XUBOPEAN  S8TI1CATB  OF  THE  IMPORTANCB  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWIXG. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Edncation  in  Enrope,"  shows  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  educated  and  the  educators  of  thoee 
countries ;  and  if  it  is  so  important  to  them,  is  it  not  equally  important  to  us,  who  aim 
at  the  same  standard  of  attainments  and,  if  possible,  higher  f  Those  who  have^ven 
attention  to  the  subject  can  see  and  understand  the  advantage  that  foreign  artisana 
have  over  our  own,  from  the  training  of  eye  and  hand,  that  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing  has  given  them.  In  scientitic  research,  too,  they  have  the  advantage ;  for  id 
Europe  every  department  of  scientific  study  has  its  scientific  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
without  the  same  advantage  can  we  compete  with  them  in  progress  f 

Tbe  great  mistake  with  us  has  been  in  regarding  the  art  of  drawing  as  an  isolated 
pursuit  and  of  no  practical  value :  as  an  accomplishment,  that  only  the  few  coald  ac- 
quire, the  only  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to  make  pictui«s,  to  be  purchased  at  great 
prices  by  those  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  indulge  in  the  ornamental :  mlatakec 
that  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  profound  and  universal  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

TALUS  OF  EARLY  INSTRUGTIOK  IN  DRAWING. 

Another  mistake  is,  in  postponing  the  commencement  of  the  stndy  until  the  acbolar 
has  passed  the  age  when  thorough  practice  in  the  rudiments  can  be  required  and 
perfect  ease  in  handling  the  pencil  can  be  secured. 

The  child  who  is  expected  to  excel  in  playing  the  piano  is  required  to  coramenoe 
very  young,  and  pursue  the  studj^  with  diligence  for  a  term  of  eight  or  teu  years  at 
least  before  the  parents'  ambition  is  sat  isfled  with  the  display  of  skill ;  when  the  same 
child  is,  in  the  finishing  year  of  school  education,  placed  under  a  drawing  teaeho^, 
with  the  vain  and  unreasonable  expectation  that  the  reeult  of  six  months'  effort  wiH 
be  '*  a  picture  to  carry  home."  If  at  this  age,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  anything 
like  a  tnorough  training,  the  scholar  rebels,  the  parents  are  dissatisfied,  and  the  teacher 
is  prononnc^  incompetent  and  ill- qualified  for  his  }>lace.  Realizing  this,  he  will 
eitner  leave  it  in  disgust  or  pander  to  the  false  ambition  of  fond  parents,  deceiving 
them  with  a  performance  of  his  own,  which  they  in  their  ignorance  receive  aa  the 
work  of  the  scholar. 

The  result  is,  parental  pride  and  vanity  are  gratified  in  this  exhibition  of  skill  ao- 
oredited  to  their  daughter's  account ;  she  is  flattered  by  the  encomiums  it  calls  forth, 
and  to  their  friends,  who  are  equally  well  informed  on  the  subiect  of  art  and  its 
requirements,  the  teacher  is  dulv  recommended  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. 

To  overcome  this  ignorance  of  art,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  light  one,  there  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  give  this  branch  of  stndy  its  proper  rank  in  schools,  beginning 
with  the  State  normal.  No  change  can  be  effected  in  public  opinion  until  the  public 
are  as  well  educated  in  this  department  of  scientific  skill  as  in  every  other.  To  ac- 
complish it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  to  secure  complete  success  we  must  begin  with 
the  youn^,  and  train  them  in  sure  and  gradual  progress  until  they  have  mastered  both 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art. 


HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  first  elementary  lesson  should  be  in  the  handlinff  of  the  pencil  in  preliminary 
exercises,  that  shall  enable  tbe  scholfff  to  commence  with  regolar  lessons  suocessfally. 
In  the  delineation  of  his  lines  three  things  are  required — via,  accuracy,  Ibice.  and 
freedom— all  of  which  must  be  constantly  inculcated,  till,  in  the  imitation  of  any 
object  or  group  of  objects,  tbe  student  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  give  tbe  de- 
signed effect  without  the  aid  of  his  teacher.  He  may  then  commence  with  the  prac- 
tice of  light  and  shade,  which  should  also  be  studied  on  the  cast,  accompanied  with 
instruction  in  the  principles  that  govern  the  distribution  of  light  and  anade  upon  a 
single  object,  or  a  group  of  objects. 

If  the  scholar  is  advanced  too  hastily,  the  disadvantage  is  never  overoome;  eveiy 
elementary  step  must  be  sure  and,  of  course,  gradual.  Hence  the  importanoe  of  com- 
mencing  young,  that  there  may  be  time  enough.  First,  let  form  be  mastered;  then 
light  and  shade ;  then  color ;  then  composition ;  for  this  ^stem,  whatever  may  bo 
the  natural  ability,  is  the  only  royal  road  to  excellence. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  no  student  of  drawing  should  stop  short  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  compose  with  ease  and  skill,  the  practice  from 
the  commencement  should  be  drawing  from  the  cast,  rather  than  from  the  pspei 
model  (flat  copyf),  because,  in  the  firai  place,  with  this  method  of  study  and  prae 
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tice,  the  teacber  can  )«ad  bis  scholar  on  from  step  to  step  from  the  outset,  until  he 
is  prepared  to  draw  ftt>m  life.  In  the  second  place,  by  commencing  with  the  cast,  be 
draws  with  more  ooniidenoe  and  independence  ever  after. 

On  the  contrary,  commencing  with  the  paper  models  gives  a  feeling  of  timidity 
with  regard  to  drawing  from  objects  that  is  not  readily  overcome. 

In  the  third  place,  in  making  his  own  delineation  of  an  object,  instead  of  a  mechani- 
cal cop^  of  a  drawing  placed  before  bim,  the  scholar  feels  that  he  is  really  producing 
BOOMsthmg  new,  which  increases  bis  interest  in  the  study,  and  is  a  constant  stimulus 
to  improvement.  If  he  has  any  genuine  taste  for  art,  be  may  in  this  way  be  gradu- 
ally advanced  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  composition,  when  be  is 
prepared  to  design  according  to  the  ability  with  which  bis  Creator  has  endowed  bim. 

By  commencing^  with  the  cast  is  not  meant  that  of  the  buman  figure,  which  is  too 
difficoit  for  a  beginner.  Architectural  ornaments,  such  as  are  used  in  bouse  decora- 
tions, furnish  a  variety  of  simple  curves,  as  well  aa  combinations  of  curves,  that  afford 
excellent  studies  for  the  first  lessons. 

These  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  none  adopted  for  the  purpose  that  are  false 
in  taste  and  skill,  because  the  scholar  should  be  trained  from  tbe  beginning  to  learn 
the  laws  of  unity  and  barmony,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition  of  every 
•abject,  however  limited. 

Tbe  difference  in  tbe  progress  made  by  the  scholar  in  nsina  a  series  of  good  and  cor* 
reet  models,  or  those  that  are  poor  and  faulty,  is  inoalonlable.  For  this  reason,  tbe 
selection  of  models  should  never  be  i^nestion  between  scholar  and  teacher,  or  parent 
sod  teacher,  for  art  is  governed  by  established  rules  as  simple,  and  by  scientific  laws 
as  arbitrary,  as  those  tnat  belone  to  music  or  to  geometry.  In  otber  studies  pursued, 
no  difficulty  of  tbis  kind  occurs,  ror  tbe  teachers  employed  in  the  various  departments 
are  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  Judge  than  the  scholars. 

DRAWING  8HOX7IJ>  BB  MADB  A  BXQUIBXD  8TUDT. 

But,  alas!  for  tbe  teacher  of  drawing.  In  tbe  first  place,  all  children  are  allowed 
to  §ay  whether  they  wish  to  learn  to  draw,  and  their  own  inclination  decides  tbe 
question.  Tbis  study  being  tbe  only  one  in  reg^ard  to  whicb  they  are  left  free  to 
choose,  diows  tbem  at  once  that  no  importance  is  attached  to  it.  If  they  object  on 
the  plea  of  baving  no  taste  for  it,  no  one  regards  it  as  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  nat- 
ural gifts ;  but  what  parent  ever  allowed  a  child  to  say  that  they  had  no  taste  for 
moBic.  Ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  tbe  master  is  summoned  to  make  an  Accom- 
plished musician  of  the  subject  given  bim :  and  ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  tbe 
child  is  made  to  work  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  lessons  are  steadily  pur- 
saed,  intermingled  i^itb  alternate  tears  and  remonstrances,  which  avail  nothing  witb 
the  parent,  for  musical  skill  commands  a  little  coveted  iolai.  Tbis  tbe  scholar  does 
not  always  secure,  but,  as  a  reward  for  tbe  application  made,  her  individual  pleasure 
iQ  after  life  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  gratification  of  a  cultivated  taste,  in  tbe  fre- 
qaent  opportunities  afibrded  of  listening  to  fine  music. 

In  the  next  place,  if  latent  talent  is  developed  witb  tbe  growth,  tbe  years  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  tbe  acquirement  of  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  in  tbis,  as 
well  as  in  otber  studies,  bave  passed  by.  But  during  that  period  tbe  eye  and  taste 
have  become  somewhat  cultivated,  and  if  tbe  art  of  drawing  is  then  attempted,  the 
very  slow  progress  made,  combined  witb  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  tbe  puerile  effort  of 
•kill,  will  discourage  all  who  bave  not  more  than  an  ordinary  sbare  of  ability. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT   SCIBNTIFIGALLT. 

Before  closing  I  would  btfg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  that  drawing  should  be 
taught  seientifically  in  every  school  where! t  is  taught  at.all,  more  particularly  in  tbe 
8tate  normal,  tbe  ostensible  oblect  of  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  depart- 
ments of  inatruotion.  Our  people  bave  yet  to  learn  that  tbe  rules  of  art  are  founded 
in  scienoe,  and  that  drawing,  to  be  taught  sneoessfnlly  and  usefully,  must  be  taught 
aoientiflcally.  The  author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  article  pub- 
lished in  tbe  ^'American  Journal  of  Education,"  entitled  <*  Science  and  scientiflo 
schools  "  (Vol.  II,  p.  364),  in  speaking  of  tbe  ancients,  says,  **  they  bad,  it  is  true,  built 
inagnifieent  temples.  But  tbe  taste  of  tbe  arobitect,  and  that  of  the  statuary,  or  poet.  Is 
•imply  an  emanation  from  tbe  divine  breatb  within  man.  and  is  cultivated  by  contem- 
plation, and  only  surface  contact  witb  nature."  Will  the  writer  pardon  the  liberty 
taken  in  commending  to  bis  attention  tbe  science  of  art  f  He  will  find,  on  nnder- 
Btanding  it,  that  magnificent  temples  and  beantiful  statuary,  as  well  as  all  works  of  art, 
are  the  result  of  study  and  scientific  skill,  and  never  in  any  instance  designed  and 
accomplished  simply  by  what  he  considers  inspiration,  and  mere  **  surface  contact 
with  nature." 

In  the  same  article  (p.  369),  tbe  writer  speaks  of  the  result  of  tbe  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  in  London,  when  the  English  found,  by  comparing  the  productions  tbere 
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exhibited  with  their  own,  Ihat  the  mannfactares  of  other  eonntries  sarpaaaed  theirs 
in  the  display  of  artiatic  skill— the  skill  which  of  all  others  gives  the  j^reateat  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  marts  of  the  world,  for  the  artistic  will  eclipse  the  mechanical, 
even  in  its  greatest  perfection.  And  what  bnt  scientific  art  gives  the  French  artisan 
the  advantage  over  all  others,  and  in  all  markets  commands  the  preference  for  their 
prodnctionsT 

In  the  comprehensive  plan  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  which  embraces  nothing 
anperflnons  to  a  thorough  ednoation,  '*  drawing  and  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
art''  are  included.  If  the  art  of  drawing  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  atadles 
pnrsned,  is  it  uot  worthy  of  the  same  tborouffh  attention  as  the  restf  And  if  art  is 
not  to  be  studied  scientifically  in  a  scientific  school,  why  should  it  be  intrudnced 
at  all  f 


STUDY  OF  AKCIENT  ART  AN  ESSENTIAL  AID  TO  STUDY  OF  CLASSIC  UTKRATURS. 

It  in  true,  as  he  rays,  our  young  men  go  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  aoqoiring  a 
higher  mental  cultivation  than  the  facilities  afforded  them  in  their  native  land  ena- 
bles them  to  gain  at  home ;  and  what  is  it  that  marks  so  decided  a  difiereDoe  between 
the  advantages  afforded/hem  in  European  institntionn  and  those  in  the  United  States? 
Is  there  any  point  of  difference  so  material  in  the  two  systems,  as  that  of  art  cnltore, 
which  is  there  considered  as  of  first  importance  and  here  entirely  overlooked  f 

In  Germany  no  student  of  Greek  is  expected  to  understand  the  ancient  claaaies  until 
he  has  attended  lectures  upon  Greek  art  and  become  familiar  with  the  antiquities  col- 
lected in  their  rich  museums,  and  that  he  may  understand  these  lecturea»  he  is  ^itt 
taught  the  rudiments  of  art  at  school  with  elementary  practice. 

In  all  pursuits  we  Americans  look  at  the  practical  and  the  profitable,  and  in  exam- 
ining the  statistics  of  art  we  find  that  in  Apelles'  time,  when  every  well-educated 
Greek  wss  well  educated  in  art,  pictures  brought  the  highest  prices  to  living  arti&ts, 
for  then  Apelles  sold  his  pictures  of  Alexander  grasping  the  thunderbolt^  which  wu 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  for  ^211,000.  Corr6ggio,  who  died  in 
1534,  executed  his  "  ttaint  Jerome  "  for  about  $2,000.  In  1749  the  King  of  Portugal 
offered  $90,000  for  it.  When  the  French  had  possession  of  Parma  the  dnke  vainly 
offered  $200,000  to  redeem  the  same  picture  from  being  sent  to  Paris. 

SOME  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ABT  REQUISITE  FOR  ITS  HIGHEST  APPRCCIATIOK. 

Many  who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ancient  works  of  art  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  because  in  tneir  education  this  branch  of  study  has  been  en- 
tirely neslected ;  still,  they  claim  to  be  judges,  and  are  ambitious  to  procure  fine  pic- 
tures and  statuary,  the  possession  of  which  will  prove  their  superior  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  this  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  ^at  importance  attached  to  tlie  an hject, 
and  at  the  same  time  unwittingly  betray  their  ignorance,  which  is  tbe  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  having  no  schools  of  instruction.  Our  Government  pajs  great  prices 
to  native  artists  for  their  pictures,  and  thus  by  voluntary  patronage  distingnishes  them 
above  their  fellow-countrymen,  yet  no  importance  is  attached  to  a  school  of  art.  The 
great  inventive  power  of  our  people  is  fireelv  admitted  bv  those  of  other  nations  with 
whom  we  come  in  competition,  but  our  productions  are  less  finished  thui  theirs,  be- 
cause the  inventors  have  received  no  artistic  training,  and  of  course  their  work  suf- 
fers in  the  comparison. 

Impressed  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  the  pursuit  of  art  there  is  some  radical  de- 
itBot,  one  says,  **All  that  our  artists  need  to  enable  theiA  to  compete  with  those  of 
Europe  is  a  liberal  patronage."  Another  says, ''If  we  would  have  art  succeed  in 
America,  we  must  have  large  public  salleries,  thrown  open  to  the  public.''  Athiid 
says,  * 'Artists  can  never  do  anything  nere ;  they  must  go  to  Italy,  the  land  of  art.-^ 
But  the  true  question  is,  Shall  art  be  taught  to  our  people  scientifically  and  with  tbe 
same  care  as  other  studies  pursued  t  or  shall  it  be  condemned  as  utterly  useleas,  and 
then*fore  unworthy  the  attention  of  educationists  f 

On  this  point  let  our  educationists  decide,  and  act  conscientiously  for  the  good  of 
the  young  who  are  to  perpetuate  our  Kepublic,  and  prot«?ct  its  future  interests,  and 
for  whom  they  have  in  all  other  branches  of  education  acted  so  judiciously  and  ener- 
getically. Let  not  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them,  and  on  whom  the  same  duties 
must  devolve  for  tbe  interests  of  their  successors,  while  grateful  that  so  much  was 
done,  mingle  their  gratitude  and  praise  with  reproach  and  regret  that  in  the  educa- 
tion given  thorn,  one  valuable  pursuit  was  neglected,  one  important  thing  omitted,  a 
study  which  of  all  others  opens  the  way  to  profit,  to  honor,  and  to  distinction,  both 
individual  and  national.''    (Fourth  Article,  pp.  33-^.) 
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Id  the  following  report,  made  to  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  by 
Sni)erintendent  Philbrick,  In  1871,  the  supreme  necessity  to  edacators 
of  instituting  accurate  comparisons  between  the  appliances,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  educational  systems  of  different  countries  and  States 
is  emphasized ;  the  value  and  relation  of  the  higher  grades  to  the  whole 
aystera  of  public  schools  is  admirably  expressed;  the  history  of  the 
eVolntion  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  from  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  first  act  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  1647  to  the 
present  day,  is  succinctly  stated ;  the  essential  qualities  of  the  public 
school  system,  by  which  the  schools  have  ever  been  readily  responsive 
to  public  needs,  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  the  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  the  schools  of  the  present,  over  those  of  the 
past,  is  demonstrated;  the  variety  of  criticism  to  which  the  school 
authorities  are  subjected  is  amusingly  illustrated ;  some  of  the  erro- 
neous conceptions  often  embodied  in  the  ideas  about  a  ^'  practical "  edu- 
cation are  exposed;  methods  of  economizing  the  time  and  attentiou 
heretofoVe  given  to  the  studies  of  ^arithmetic  and  geography  are  sug- 
gested ;  programmes  of  courses  of  study  recommended  ibr  various  classes 
of  elementary  schools  by  the  London  school  board,  for  comparison  with 
those  used  in  the  Boston  elementary  schools,  are  given;  so  that,  both 
by  his  interesting  portrayal  of  the  historical  development  of  the  schools, 
and  by  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole, 
Saperintendent  Philbrick  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  concerning  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  and  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

This  report,  by  its  direct  statements,  and  still  more  by  the  logical 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  its  statements,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  service- 
able to  all  who  are  seriously  investigating  the  subjects  treated  of  ia 
these  volumes. 

REPORT.* 

To  the  School  Committee  ofPoeton  : 

Gentubmsx  :  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  in  Marob.  I  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  members,  for  immediate  use  and  reference,  proof  copies  of  a  atatiatioal  aom- 
mary  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  the  semi- 
uinual  report  due  from  me  at  that  time.  But  my  purpose  was,  instead  of  trying  to. 
make  that  statistical  communication  pass  for  my  report,  to  keep  its  type  standing 
until  I  could  act  time  to  add  to  it  a  considerable  body  of  explanatory  matter,  giving 
my  views  in  aeitAl  as  to  the  proper  way  of  handling  every  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  oar  grammar  schools.  Amidst  the  numerous  pressing  calls  upon  my  time  I  found 
myielf  unable  to  accomplish  this  task  as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  And  now  I  have  con- 
cluded, |s  the  best  thing  on  the  whole  to  be  done,  to  reissue  the  March  statistics,  pre^ 
faced,  not  by  an  elaborate  guide  for  the  use  of  the  programme,  as  1  had  originally  in- 
tended, but  by  such  practical  suggestions  and  thoughts  as  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  school  system  seem  to  require. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  enterprise  in  educational 

*  Twenty-second  semi-annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  March,  1871. 
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matterB  as  in  America;  and  yet  this  enterprise  is  not  as  fraitfnl  as  it  might  be.  It  is 
an  enterprise  too  generally  accompanied  by  wastofalness.  The  most  obTioos  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  seen  in  recent  American  school  architecture.  Bat  the  lack  of 
economy  in  erecting  school  edifices  is  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
waste  of  educational  forces  in  the  school  room.  In  other  words,  the  labors  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  utilized,  and  hence  their  results  are  not  what  they 
might  be. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  best  economy,  the  wisest  adapta* 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  in  the  administration  of  educational  affiiirs  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  business  concerns.  But  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  reach 
this  end,  there  is  doubtless  difference  of  opinion.  For  myself,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  object  in  view  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  adopting  the  plan  of  treating  the 
educational  questions  that  arise  in  a  thorough,  business-like,  and,  as  tar  sa  possible, 
scientific  manner.  Before  we  act  on  an  important  measure,  we  ought  to  know  what 
experience  has  proved  in  regard  to  it,  what  the  wisest  heads  have  thought  about  it, 
and  how  the  most  practical  minds  have  viewed  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  America,  education,  both  in  the  school  room  and  oot  of  it,  is 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  opinions  and  theories  derived  from  limited  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation.  So  far  as  education  is  a  science,  it  is  an  exuerimental  science. 
The  true  method  of  dealing  with  its  problems  is  to  adapt  the  results  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiment  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand.  Hence  the 
supreme  necessity  of  comparisons  in  respect  to  the  organization,  agencies,  means, 
methods,  contents,  standards,  aims  and  results  of  education  in  different  conntries  and 
States.  "  This  is  a  subject  which  can  no  more  be  known  without  being  treated  com- 
paratively, than  anatomy  can  be  known  without  being  treated  comparatively." 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  very  properly  made  the  duty  of  the  saperin- 
tendeot,  by  your  regulations,  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

This  duty  I  have  considered  one  of  the  most  important  assigned  me,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  wiiiiout 
Tisiting  foreign  countries. 

It  has  been  no  less  my  pleasure  than  my  duty  to  compare  and  collate  the  history, 

Srogress  and  condition  of  education  in  different  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
ifferent  States  and  cities  of  our  own  country,  in  order  to  render  my  services  more 
valuable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  oar  schools.  And  this  I  say,  becaase  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Board,  that  what  I  say  to  them  in  my  lepoits 
is  carefully  considered,  in  the  light,  not  only  of  personal  experience  and  observatioo, 
but  also  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 

BLBMBNTARY  BDUCATION. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  nominally  comprises  three  grades  of  instrootion,  but 
in  reality  only  two.  the  elementary  grade,  including  both  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  the  higner  or  secondary  grade,  embracing  all  the  different  high  schools. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  an  arbitrary 
one,  which  was  adopted  merely  for  sake  of  convenience  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  It  is  not  known  to  the  law,  and  has  no  important  sig:nifi- 
cance  in  respect  to  the  age,  instruction,  or  destination  of  pnpils.  AU  the  pnpils  of 
the  primary  schools  are  expected  to  pass  into  the  grammar  schools,  and  this  expecta- 
tion is  practically  realized. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  grammar  school  grade  and  that  of  the  hi^h  schools 
is  real  and  important.  Here  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
ednoation,  namely,  elementary  and  higher.  The  latter  has  various  departments  and 
stages.  It  comprises  secondary  and  snperior  education,  liberal  and  teonnieal,  or  pre- 
fessional. 

The  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  completes  the  elementery  stage  of  edncatioD. 
Its  instruction  is  instrumental  and  rudimentMjr. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  high  school  constitute  not  only  a  higher  stage  of  instruc- 
tion, but  a  radically  different  one.  Its  instruction  is  literary  and  soienttflo,  intro- 
ducing its  pupils  into  the  sphere  of  liberal  culture,  or  it  is  technical,  leading  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  While  the  door  of  the  high  school  is,  and  should  always  bCr  open 
for  the  fVee  admission  of  all  qualified  comers,  the  great  mass  of  pupils  are,  by  ^heir  cir- 
cumstances in  life,  prevented  from  entering.  Hence  another  distinguishing  oharacl«r- 
istio  of  the  hiffh  school :  it  is  practically  the  school  for  the  few,  the  minority  of  pupils. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  high  school  is  sometimes  unjustly  stigmatised  as  the  sristo- 
cratic  school,  while  the  elementary  school  is  claimed  as  the  only  true  democratic 
school ;  whereas  the  American  frtt  high  school  is  peculiarly  a  democratic  institution. 
It  gives  the  poor  man*s  child  what  he  would  not  otherwise  have— a  chance  with  the 
rich  man's. 
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The  elementftry  school,  on  the  other  band,  is  net  for  a  minority  of  children,  nor  for 
SDj  o1m4,  however  large,  bat  for  all,  up  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  age  and  attain- 
ments. Its  course  of  study  onmprises  those  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  deemed 
essential  tor  all  children,  without  regard  to  their  social  condition  or  their  future  occu- 
pations. It  is  the  minimum  education  to  which  every  child  is  supposed  to  be  entitled 
as  a  preparation  for  usefulness  in  the  community  where  his  lot  is  cast.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  that  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  which  every  citizen  needs,  whatever 
his  calling  ma^  be.  It  is  the  common  school  education.  It  is  tbe  base  of  the  educa- 
tional pyramid. 

Remembering  to  whom  these  remarks  are  addressed,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the  transcendent  importance  of  securing 
to  every  child  in  the  community  a  good  elementary  education.  It  would  be  equally 
useless  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  instruction 
in  respect  to  their  value  as  agencies  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Who  would  venture  to  estimate  the  value  of  either?  Both  are  of  incalculable  value 
and  importance.    Besides,  they  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

Superior  instruotion  is  the  source  of  popular  education. 

Our  common  schools  were  founded  by  colonists  from  the  universities  of  the  mother 
oonotry,  and  their  present  efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  pre-eminent  success  of  popular  education  in  Germany  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  influence  and  labors  of  the  enlightened  o^^sses  sent  out  from 
the  unriTalled  universities  and  secondary  schools  of  that  country.  To  sacrifice  higher 
education  to  the  common  school  is  to  kill  the  hen  [sic]  that  lavs  the  ffolden  egg. 

Nor  can  the  college  or  hij^h  school  sai^  to  the  elementary  scnool,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee.  The  people's  school  is  the  nursery  ^f  the  university.  Here,  from  among  the 
mass  of  common  minds,  tbe  germs  of  i^enins  and  force  are  developed  and  led  out  from 
obscurity  and  poverty  into  the  sanlight  of  hope.  Thus  the  best  material  for  high 
cultare  is  made  available,  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  are  furnished  with 
meritorious  students,  the  community  is  enriched  and  civilization  advanced.  Daniel 
Webster  said  he  did  nob  know  how  he  could  have  gone  to  college  but  for  the  poor 
little  district  school  of  his  neighborhood. 

No  sysiom  of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic  which  does  not 
make  it  poesible  for  the  child  of  superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  educational  ladder. 

PROGBB88IVB  DEVBLOPMKNT  OF  ISE  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

An  examination  into  the  nature  and  history  of  elementaiy  education  will  make  it 
evident  that  there  is  no  necessary  or  permanently  fixed  limit  to  what  we  call  a  com- 
mon  school  or  elementary  education.  It  is  wholly  conventional  in  its  character.  This 
edacation  in  Boston  to-dav  is  the  average  result  of  the  preeeQt  public  opinion  of  thia 
community  in  respect  to  tnis  matter,  n  is  very  diiferent  from  what  it  was  two  hnn- 
dred  years  ago,  and  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

In  the  first  public  act  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  (1647).  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  acbools,  it  was  proTided  that  tbe  masters  of  high  scliools  should  be  "  able  to 
instmot  yoath  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  lor  the  university" ;  but  reading  and  wrUim§ 
were  tbe  only  branehes  presorioed  for  tbe  common  schools. 

Sines  this  eariy  perioa  the  standard  of  eLementary  education  has  been  from  time  to 
time  and  by  slow  degrees  raised  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  advancing  eivilisft- 
tioo,  until  now  every  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth  is  required  by  law  to  aiain- 
tain  *'  a  sufficient  namber  of  sohoola  for  the  instruction  of  all  childrea  who  may  legally 
attend  scbodl  therein  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  Enslish  fframmar,  geogra]  ~ 
'  of  the  united  States,  drawing,  ana  good  behavior.''    In 


arithmetie,  the  history  < 

dition  to  these  essential  sabjeets,  certain  discretionary  sabjects  are  enumerated  in  the 
statute^*'  algebra,  vocal  music,  physiology,  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  leotnies, 
or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  sehools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient." 

To  sooh  a  height  has  the  legal  standard  been  raised  from  simple  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Bat  it  has  been  decided  by  the  snpreme  court  of  the  State  that  the  statute  only 
prescribes  the  minimum  of  instruotion  below  which  the  sehools  shall  never  be  suffered 
to  fSall,  bat  that  it  allows  any  town  to  rise  as  high  above  this  lowest  limit  as  in  its 
discretion,  fiurly  and  honestly  exercised,  it  may  deem  best.  I  remember  to  haTS 
taught  in  my  yonth  in  country  diatrict  schools,  at  different  times,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  surveying,  political  economy,  natural  philosophy,  and  Latin. 

EVOLUTION  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  history  of  public  education  in  Boston  reflects  very  distinctly  the  progrem  ci 
pnblicopinion  during  the  period  of  two  centuries,  in  respect  to  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  elemental  education. 
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At  first,  the  prescribed  branches  were  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering^  the  instme- 
i  ion  even  in  these  being  of  the  meagerest  description.  Spelling  was  as  vet  not<  iaagfat 
as  a  branch  distinct  from  reading,  for  there  were  no  spelling-books,  and  there  was  no 
standard  of  orthography.  Our  fathers  were  fortunate  that  they  did  not  have  to 
master  spelling,  abe  they  could  not  have  found  time  to  subdue  the  wilderness. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  standard  of  education  was  ad- 
vanced. Something  in  the  nature  of  a  programme  of  studies  was  adopted,  defining, 
with  some  distinctness,  the  extent  to  which  the  studies  shonld  be  taught.  The  new 
studies  introduced  were  '^spellinr,  accenting,  English  grammar,  and  compoeicion." 
Writing  remained  without  any  qualifications,  but  reading  must  include  both  proge 
and  verse,  and  arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  all  the  various  branches  of  it  usually 
taught  in  the  town  schools,  **  including  vulgar  and  decimal  firaoUans."  But  this  step 
was  regarded  by  some  as  too  radical  I  It  was  feared  that  these  new  language  studies 
would  occupy  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  more  practically  useful  branches, 
and  so  the  committee  were  requested,  by  petition,  to  allow  the  boys,  during  the  last 
year  of  their  schooling,  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  icriting  and  arUMmeiic. 

Many  yeai-s  passed  without  any  material  change  except  the  introduction  of  the 
outlines  of  geography,  and  one  or  two  reauiuf  books. 

At  length,  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
greatly  strengthened  and  improved  the  grammar  schools. 

We  have  a  veryipiuthentic  account  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instrndion  in 
the  grammar  schools,  printed  in  182:^,  which  is  a  land-mark  in  our  elementary  educa- 
tion too  interesting  to  be  omitted: 

"These schools  [grammar  schools]  were  separated  into  two  rooms,  the  upper  being 
occupied  for  the  reading,  and  the  lower  for  the  writing  department,  the  two  branchesi 
being  kept  entirely  distinct.  Each  r€M>m  is  provided  with  a  master  and  assistant 
[usher],  and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  three  hundred  children  [probably 
both  rooms  together]. 

From  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  girls  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend these  schools ;  half  the  day  being  spent  in  the  reading  and  halt  in  the  writing 
room,  the  boys  changing  in  like  manner  to  accommodate  them. 

It  being  supposed  the  females  would  not  att«nd  during  the  inclement  season,  they 
are  excluded  from  October  to  April,  when  the  boys  are  divided  between  the  two  rooms, 
the  highest  and  lowest  classes  being  separated  from  the  intermediate  ones. 

As  writing  and  arithmetic  only  are  taught  in  the  writing  schools,  the  masters  are 
selected  with  special  reference  to  their  qualifications  in  these  branches ;  but  the  law 
[regulations]  requires  that  the  master  of  the  reading  schools  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  college  or  university,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or 
naturalization. 

'*  The  Beading  Schools  are  subdivided  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
highest.  The  two  upper  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  master,  and  the  two  lower 
under  his  assistant  [one  class  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  in  both  cases] : 
but  they  are  overlooked  and  frequently  examined  by  the  master.  These  are  graierally 
the  most  numerous,  and  attend  to  nothing  but  reading  and  spelling. 

The  second  class  commit  the  grammar  to  memory,  and  the  first  apply  it  to  practice 
[that  is,  parse] ;  in  some  schools  the  second  class  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  do  this. 
Geography  is  taught  only  to  the  highest  class,  but  as  the  schools  are  not  furnished 
with  any  apparatus,  less  is  efiected  in  this  study  than  might  be  with  more  fiaoilities. 

The  most  promising  children  are  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  finally  reach  the 
first  class;  from  which  there  is  annually  made  a  selection  of  tne  best  boys,  who  are 
transferred  to  the  English  Classical  [High]  or  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  to  perfect 
what  they  have  already  begun,  and  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies. 

**  In  the  Writing  Schools  the  exercises  are  few  and  simple.  The  master  and  his 
assistant  usually  set  the  copies  and  make  the  pens  at  home,  or  at  school  out  of  school 
hours.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  school  commences,  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  which 
consist  of  about  one-third  of  the  school^  begin  to  write.  The  scholars  bring  out  their 
writing-books,  and  present  their  exercise  £>r  examination  and  themselves  ror  instruc- 
tion two  or  three  times  before  their  exercise  is  completed.  If  the  exercise  is  not  sat- 
isfactory when  finished,  another  is  required,  and  so  on  till  one  is  accepted.  After  the 
arithmeticians  have  done  writing,  which  is  generally  in  about  an  hour  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  their  books  are  closed,  and  the  residue  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
arithmetic. 

**  While  the  two  first  classes  are  thus  employed  in  writing,  the  teachers  are  engaged  in 
examining  their  exercises,  mending  their  pens,  or  hearing  the  boys  wko^do  not  cipher 
repeat  the  tables  and  rules  in  arithmetic ;  for  as  soon  as  the  upper  classes  begin  to  write, 
the  lower  classes  are  taken  out  to  commit  to  memory  such  tables  and  rnles  in  arith- 
metic as  are  proper  to  prepare  them  for  that  study.  These  take  their  turn  at  writing 
when  the  upper  classes  have  done.  Thus  all  have  employment  for  the  whole  of  school 
hours. 

**Some  use  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  also  made  in  the  writing  schools. 
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On  the  first  Taeaday  of  each  montli  it  is  castomarv  for  the  scholars  to  take  places  ao- 
cording  to  merit.  The  first  scholar  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  seat  for  the 
month,  and,  likewise,  of  selecting  two  or  more  young  scholars  to  sit  uear«  whose  studies 
he  overlooks,  and  for  whose  improvement  and  good  conduct  in  school  he  is  responsi- 
hle.  The  next  scholar  does  the  same,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  they  are  qualified  to  teach 
others.  When  we  consider  how  many  children  are  under  the  care  of  each  master, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  fear  that  but  little  attention  can  be  shown  to  each  individ- 
ually, and  consequently  little  progress  made ;  but  the  great  number  of  distinffuished 
citizens  who  have  received  no  other  education  than  our  public  schools  afforded  is  the 
be«t  proof  of  their  utility.'' 

This  account  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  as  thev  existed  in  our 
grammar  schools  fifty  years  ago  is  taken  from  "  The  Prize  Book  of  the  Publick  Latin 
School  in  Boston  "  for  1823.  It  was  probably  written  by  one  of  the  grammar-school 
masters.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is  a  precious 
scrap  of  our  educational  history.  It  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  standard  of  elementary 
education  at  that  time.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  immense  utility  of  sucn 
an  education,  becaose  such  an  education  is  so  much  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  advocates  of  a  very  limited  course  of  study  for  common  schools  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  affirm  that  what  the  schools  of  that  day  wanted  in  variety  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction was  made  up  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  those  branches 
pursued.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  account  of  the  methods 
and  procedure  above  quoted  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  result.  A  very  few  of  the  brightest  pupils  left  the  schools  with  a  good  degree 
of  skill  in  penmanship,  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling,  and  a 
little  smattering  of  the  technicalities  of  grammar ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils 
ended  their  schooling  without  having  made  any  considerable  progress  in  any  one 
of  these  branches.  There  was  then  no  such  thing  known  as  any  exercise  in  writing, 
except  in  the  copy-books.  There  was  no  practical  spelling  whatever,  no  mental 
arithmetic  except  the  multiplication  table,  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  theory  or 
principles  of  arithmetic.  Writing  was  taught  as  a  purely  mechanical  art.  There 
was  no  vocal  music,  no  drawing,  no  object  teaching,  no  instruction  in  geography 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  vocal  training,  no  physical  exercises,  no  writing  of  compo- 
sitions, and  no  instruction  whatever  in  the  elements  of  science.  But  the  cowhide 
and  ferule  were  not  wanting ;  and  they  were  indispensable  requisites  in  such  a  By»- 
tem  of  schools. 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  ferule  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  capacity  of  the  teacher.  But  this  is  only  a  half-truth.  All 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
With  the  classification,  accommodations,  and  the  studies  of  the  period  in  question^ 
the  ferule  has  to  be  brought  into  use,  not  only  to  preserve  order,  but  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  tasks  on  the  partof  the  pupils.  It  is  the  system  of  education  which 
determines  to  a  very  great  extent  the  necessity  of  the  rod.  The  free  use  of  the  cow- 
hide in  the  schools  of  the  old  type  should  be  taken,  not  as  evidence  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  masters,  but  as  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  system  which  the  masters  had 
to  carry  on. 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  fault-finders  who  have  undertaken  as  their  peculiar  mission  to 
complain  of  the  extravagance  of  the  school  committee,  and  who  represent  them  as  in- 
competent to  appreciate  the  value  of  money.  It  is  this :  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
publio  schools  fiity  years  ago  was  upwards  of  <me-quarter  of  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  city,  whereas  now  it  is  only  one-eigkih. 

In  other  words,  the  expenses  of  the  other  branches  of  the  city  service  have  in  the 
'^S^gate  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  expenses  for  schools.  This  great  relative 
economy  in  school  affiairs  is  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  school  board,  from  time 
to  time,  of  wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of  improvement  in  the  organization 
and  arrangements  of  the  different  departments  of  the  system. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  over  that  of  fifty  years  ago 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  and  appliances  of 
instruction.  We  have  made  great  progress ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Probably  our 
relative  standing  is  better  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  But  while  we  may 
regard  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  what  has  already  been  achieved,  no  one,  1 
trust,  will  admit  that  our  efforts  for  advancement  should  be  in  any  dt^gree  relaxed. 

CONFUCTINQ  CRITICISM. 

I  find  around  me  confiicting  opinions,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim  in 
education,  but  also  on  the  details  of  means  and  methods.  I  am  often  button-holed 
and  lectured  by  persons  holding  opposite  and  extreme,  and  what  seem  to  me  one- 
sided, views  on  educational  matters.  In  this  way  I  am  sometimes  entertained  and  in. 
atmcted,  and  sometimes  not.    I  am,  on  the  whole,  rather  fond  of  hearing  what  the  en- 
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tbnsiast  and  the  man  of  one  idea  has  to  say.  Sach  men  are  not  to  be  foUowed  or  imi- 
tated, but  they  are  very  valaable  for  their  snggestions  and  for  their  stimnladng 
effect. 

Here  is  a  man,  on  the  one  hand,  who  thinks  we  are  mining  the  rising  generation 
by  uu  excess  of  book  learning;  that  we  are  overeducatin^  the  children  of  the  poor; 
that  we  are  thns  creating  in  them  tastes  and  wants  which  will  make  them  discontented 
and  unhappy. 

My  answer  to  this  man  is,  that  if  these  poor  children  were  clothed  and  boarded,  as 
well  as  taught,  at  the  public  expense,  there  might  be  some  dan^r  in  that  direction; 
but,  for  one,  I  have  no  fear  that  poor  people  will  voluntarily  incur  the  exjiense  of 
maintainiug  their  children  at  school  to  an  injurious  extent.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  individual  cases  of  this  8ort>  but  we  cannot  adapt  our  system  to  suit  all 
exceptional  cases.  We  must  aim  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nnmber. 
Within  the  range  of  my  observation,  the  poor  are  everywhere  suffering,  not  from  an 
excess  of  knowledge,  but  from  an  excess  of  ignorance. 

I  believe  knowMge  is  power  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  The  idea  of  ^ving 
the  children  of  the  poor  a  poor  education,  that  is,  a  little  mechanical  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  seasoned  with  a  little  of  Bible  history,  has  been  for  many  years  in  vogue 
in  England.  But  the  wisest  friends  of  education  in  that  eminently  practical  country 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  theory  is  not  sound.  Its  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  American  idea  is  to  give  fVee  tuiHan  to  all  classes,  as  far  as  they 
desire  to  receive  it;  or,  rather,  this  is  wnat  all  classes  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  pro- 
viding at  the  public  expense. 

WHAT  18  PRACllCAL  EDUCATION  f 

Another  intelligent  and  philanthropic  person  who  desires  to  aid  in  improving  oar 
education  comes  and  recommends  very  earnestly  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of 
some  branches  which  are  more  practical  than  those  now  taught.  Well,  I  say,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  practical  education ;  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  make  our 
education.  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  practical  education  t 
for  I  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  about  the  sij^nification  of  the  word  "  practical'' 
when  joined  to  the  word  *'  education."  He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  by  saying  that 
a  practical  education,  in  his  view,  is  an  education  calculated  to  fit  a  boy  or  girl  to 
get  an  honest  living  on  leaving  school ;  that  it  includes  instruction  in  nsefnl  arts  and 
trades;  that  there  should  be  rooms  in  the  school- house  furnished  with  tools  and  su- 
perintended by  skilled  Ibreraen,  where  the  pupils  should  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  mechanical  employments.  Being  requested  to  be  still  more  specific,  and  to  name 
some  trade  or  trades  which  he  would  have  the  boys  t-anght,  he  designates  shoemak- 
iug  and  cabinet-making.  He  is  not  able  to  point  to  any  successful  experiment  of  the 
sort,  but  thinks  Americans  should  make  precedents,  instead  of  following  them.  To 
this  suggestion,  of  course,  every  American  who  believes  in  the  Fonrth  of  July  gives 
his  unqualified  assent.  Still  it  sometimes  does  no  harm,  to  say  the  least,  when  a  very 
important  practical  question  is  under  consideration,  to  take  a  glanee  at  what  baa  beoi 
elsewhere  said  and  done  about  it. 

CONCLUSIONS  OP  FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  WUITKKS. 

So,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  very,  unpatriotic,  I  venture  to  take  down  a  volume  and 
read  the  following  paragraph  from  a  work  upon  education  by  Philippon  do  la  Magde- 
lalne,  published  in  France  about  ninety  years  ago,  the  question  under  consideration 
beinic  precisely  the  same  as  that  we  are  now  discussing,  namely,  ^^Ought  trades  to  be 
taught  in  the  iohooU  to  the  children  of  the  people"  f 

*' It  is  necessary  either  to  choose  one  trade  or  to  choose  several.  Now,  to  teach  the 
same  trade  to  all  would  be  to  thwart  the  inclination  of  many  children,  and  the  in- 
clination ought  to  be  consults  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  because  one  does  with 
success  only  what  one  does  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  to  frastrate  the  plans  of  pa- 
rents whose  condition  in  life  and  whose  preferences  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  would  also  thwart  our  plan  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
render  the  children  of  the  people  fit  for  all  the  occupations  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
this  class  of  citizens. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  different  trades  without  multiplying 
infinitely  the  expense  of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  the  masters  7  And,  besides,  to  what  trade  can  von  train  a  child  from  five  or 
six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  f^el  Is  it  not  better,  by  promoting  the  development 
of  his  limbs  and  giving  nim  activity  and  strength,  to  render  him  capable  of  porsoing 
an^  calling  T  Not  that  he  should  know  any  one  trade,  but  that  he  shoald  be  fit  for  all ; 
this  is  the  essential  thing.  Then,  at  the  termination  of  his  schooling,  he  will  easily 
form  himself  for  whatever  his  taste  or  circumstances  give  him  an  inclination.'' 

These  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  very  sound,  notwithstandfng  their  age  and  foreign 
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origin,  made  little  impiesBion,  I  observed,  upon  my  visitor.  And  so  I  asked,  ''Ton 
have  read  the  able  report  on  this  subject  by  M.  Ph.  Pomp^  f"  "  Never,"  he  replied. 
"  Well,"  1  continued, ''it  will  not  take  long  to  do  so;  it  is  quite  brief.  It  is  not 
American,  it  is  true,  but  is  recent  enough,  and  it  is  a  clear  rAum4  of  the  subjeoli.  It 
mentions  the  failures  of  the  attempts  to  put '  the  shop  in  to  the  school,'  and  shows  how 
it  is  practicable  to  place  '  the  shop  by  the  side  of  the  school,'  by  the  adoption  of  the 
English  half-time  system.  The  plan  is  simply  this:  Open  special  schools  where  boys 
of  a  certain  age  are  permitted  to  attend  one  part  of  the  day,  the  other  part  being 
given  to  work  as  anprenticcs  in  shops  <.  stablished  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  regular 
mechanical  establisnments  of  the  neighborhood.  Two  sets  of  boys  could  attend  the 
same  school.  The  instruction  might  bear  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  occupations 
of  the  pupils."  Of  course.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  lend  my  visitor  Mr.  Pomp6e's 
report. 

ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  excellent  gentleman  had  bat  just  retired,  when  I  was  honored  with  a  call  from 
a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  begs  to  know  how  the  industrial  education 
of  girls  is  getting  on  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  She  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  lamentable  dellciencies  in  the  practi- 
cal education  of  girls.  I  try  to  express  my  pleasure  at  finding  that  there  are  good  people 
who  care  enough  about  the  right  education  of  poor  children  to  climb  so  many  stairs  to 
my  o£Bce,  and  assure  her  that!  am  all  ears  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
me  anything  about  education.  Not  that  I  find  it  so  very  difficult  to  discover  faults 
and  defects  myself,  as  that  is  an  easy  task,  and  demands  but  little  talent,  or  experi- 
ence, or  study,  but  the  thing  wanted  is  wisdom  to  plan  and  carry  into  effect  real, 
trne  remedies.  This  matter  of  industrial  instruction  in  our  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  special  committee  of  the  board,  who  will  doubtless  f^ive  the  subject  a  thorough 
examination.  In  the  mean  time,  sewing  is  being  taught  m  the  lower  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools  better  than  formerly,  and,  for  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  needle- 
work, now  taught  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  grammar  school  for  girls,  through  all 
grades  of  our  schools  for  prUt  and  of  making  it  a  condition  of  graduation  that  a  girl 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  iu  cutting  out  as  well  as  in  sewing.  This  statement,  I 
was  happy  to  find,  really  pleased  my  caller,  who  innocently  imagined  that  what  was 
believed  to  be  good  by  the  superintendent  would  certainlv  at  once  be  put  in  practice. 
Bat  I  hastened  to  enlighten  her  on  this  point,  by  relating  toner  some  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  measures  for  improvement,  which  from  to  time  have  been  proposed,  and 
at  length  carried  out.  The  excellent  lady,  apparently  thankful  for  even  so  little  en- 
couragement from  an  official  whom  she  had  probably  imagined  to  be  an  incorrigible 
conservative,  expressed  the  hope  that  this  r^/brm  would  be  speedily  adopted,  and  then 
gracefully  retired.  I  noticed  particularly  her  emphasis  on  the  word  "  reform,''  and 
pondered  on  it  for  a  while.  On  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  this  word  very  freely.  This  may  be  the  reason  that  some  imagine 
me  to  be  opposed  to  progress. 

Alter  this  interesting  interview,  hardly  a  4&y  passed  before  I  chanced  to  meet  two 
extremely  intelligent  and  earnest  ladies  who  are  much  devoted  to  the  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  women.  The  topic  of  school  improvement  is 
broached,  and  my  plan  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
needle- work  is  set  forth  with  the  confident  expectation  oi  a  cordial  approval ;  bnt  no, 
they  were  most  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  scheme,  and  entreated  me  not 
to  urge  its  adoption.  They  wanted  women  emancipated  from  the  servitude  of  the 
needle.  Men  did  not  make  their  own  clothes,  and  why  should  women  f  Girls  needed 
all  the  school  time  they  conld  get  for  their  intellectual  education ;  and,  besides,  if 
their  minds  were  well  disciplined  and  trained  by  a  thorough  education,  they  could 
ver^  easily  pick  up  the  skill  they  needed  in  sewing  and  cuttin$[  out.  Both  addnced 
their  personal  experience  in  support  of  their  theory.  But  while  they  were  opposed 
to  my  proposition,  thev  were  by  no  means  of  that  class  who  content  themselves  with 
opposing  the  plans  of  others  without  offering  any  sn^gestions  of  their  owu.  Their 
remedy  for  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  schools  consisted  in  placing  women  on  the 
school  committee  and  raising  the  salaries  of  female  teachers.  Not  having  time  to 
discuss  this  platform,  as  I  had  an  engagement  to  fulfil,  I  was  obliged  to  end  the  inter- 
view. 

I  went  on  my  way  in  rather  a  nonplussed  condition  of  mind.  I  had  been  innocently 
indulging  the  hope  that  if  women  were  put  into  school  committees  they  would  not 
only  &vor  the  intrnotion  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  but  that  they  might  even  advocate 
the  teaching  in  the  upper  schools  of  ornamental  needle- work  as  a  branch  of  art-edu- 
cation. Bnt  I  am  now  told  by  ladies  representing  the  advance  guard  of  the  reformers 
of  female  education  that  the  m  edle  is  i  he  symbol  and  badge  of  the  slavery  and  deg- 
radation of  women,  and  that,  as  such,  it  must  not  be  allowed  a  place  in  school  edu- 
cation. 
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CONFLICTIKG  OPIKION8. 

Being  au  bouest  seeker  of  truth,  or  at  least  imagining  myself  to  be  sncli,  and  appre- 
ciatiDg  very  highly  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  instruction  of  learned  aod  wise 
men,  f  make  a  point  of  attending  a  meeting  where  a  tmly  great  man  is  to  speak  to 
teachers  on  education  I  am  charmed  and  edified  with  what  he  says  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  ways  and  means  of  teachiog  in  our  elementary  schools  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science.  £very  primary  school,  he  aaya,  must  have  iU  little  mMteum  ofnaiwral 
history.  That  sentence  I  felt  sure  would  live  and  be  quoted  the  world  over,  for  he  who 
uttered  it  was  the  very  best  authority  in  such  a  matter.  He  then  goes  on  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  study  of  words,  and  finally  declares  that  the  study  of  English 
grammar  should  be  abolished  as  a  uselesas  waste  of  time.  Here  the  query  naturally 
arose,  whether  a  man  who  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  one  department  of  learn- 
ing is  equally  entitled  to  respect  as  an  authority  in  those  branches  which  are  outside 
his  specialty  f 

But,  curiously  enough,  the  renowned  scientist  was  immediately  followed  by  a  mas- 
ter of  philological  learning  in  an  elaborate,  charming,  and  instructive  address,  illus- 
trating the  transcendent  importance  of  the  study  of  words  as  a  branch  of  education, 
and  advocating  a  thorough  course  of  grammatical  tral&ing.  As  he  ended  his  disconne 
of  reason,  grace,  learning,  wisdom,  all  compact,  he  left  the  conviction  on  my  mind 
that  a  man  who  could  use  words  so  well  and  so  wisely  must  be  good  authority  on  the 
study  of  words. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  days  a^o,  of  an  association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  female  education,  composed  of  highly  cultivated  ladies,  one  of  tht^  speakers, 
a  gentleman  of  high  distinction,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  studies  most  desirable  for 
vonng  ladies,  omitted  altogether  both  the  Latin  language  and  botany.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  president  of  a  young  but  famous  university,  who  vigor- 
ously maintained  that  Latin  and  botany  were  precisely  the  branches  of  all  others 
which  it  was  important  that  young  ladies  should  study. 

It  would  be  easy  t^j  multiply  illustrations  of  contradictory  opinions  and  theories 
in  respect  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  education.  Now,  the  practical  inference,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  intelligent  persons  differ  so  widely  on 
these  matters,  is  not  that  there  is  no  solid  educational  ground  to  stand  upon ;  but  that 
amidst  the  conflicting  views  of  the  advocates  of  difierent  plans  and  measures,  it  is 
important  to  exercise  a  wise  discrimination  in  determining  what  course  to  pursue. 
A  man  may  be  a  profound  scientist  or  learned  scholar  without  being  a  wise  adviser  in 
regard  to  the  practical  details  of  instruction. 

Isolated  individual  eicperienoe  does  not  go  for  much  in  settling  an  educational  ques- 
tion. What  w  e  want  is  the  results  of  learned  experience — the  experience  of  experts  who 
have  largely  studied  the  historj^  and  philosophy  of  education.  When  one  comes  to 
ofi'er  a  new  educational  plan,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  his  credentials.  If  he  claims 
to  be  a  practical  man  it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  what  matters  he  is  practical,  for 
a  man  may  be  very  practical  m  house-building  and  not  at  all  practical  in  mind-build- 
ing. In  other  words  a  man  is  practical  in  what  he  understands,  and  he  is  not  practical 
in  what  he  does  not  understand. 

The  members  of  the  board  will  readily  perceive  that  in  what  has  just  now  been  said 
I  have  had  in  view  a  class  of  outside  critics,  who  suggest  numerous  improvements  for 
our  schools  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inqnire  into  their  actual  condition,  or  their 
history,  and  without  any  very  reliable  knowledge  of  educational  experience  else- 
where. One  of  these  well-meaning  persons,  who  probably  never  saw  the  inside  of  one 
of  our  school-houses,  lately  ei^cpressed  deep  regret  at  the  recent  multiplication  of  the 
requirements  in  our  grammar  school.  A  few  minutes'  conversation  revealed  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  this  critic,  not  only  of  the  actual  requirements,  out 
of  the  requirements  of  past  years  as  well. 

STUDIES  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOIjS  IN  1844. 

Having  already  presented  the  meagre  programme  of  fifty  years  ago,  I  will  here  quote 
the  course  of  study  for  the  first  class  of  the  grammar  schools  as  it  stood  in  1844,  so 
that  any  one  may  see  just  what  change  has  taken  place  in  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
'ears,  in  respect  to  the  text-books  used,  and  the  subjects  of  study  for  the  frst  or 
iighent  class  of  grammar  schools. 

"  Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book  ;  Goold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Gram- 
mar; Olmsted's  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  or  Parker's  Com- 
pendium of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy ;  Woodbridge's  Geography  and  At- 
las ;  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book ;  Worcester's  Elements  of  General  Histoiy; 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation;  writing;  penmi^ing;  North  American 
Arithmetic,  Part  Third ;  Robinson's  Bookkeeping. 

'*  Members  of  the  first  class  who  shall  have  nearly  completed  the  course  of  exercises 
in  arithmetic  may  be  instructed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  The  following  studies  aod 
books  may  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  master : 
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"  Smellie's  Philooophy  of  Natural  History ;  Goold  Brown's  lostitates  of  EngliBh 
Grammar;  Whately's  Rtietorio  ;  and  Parkers  Exercises  in  English  Composition.'' 

If  we  consider  that  in  the  above  sobednle  of  studies,  the  text-books  are  named  with- 
out any  indication  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  learned,  the  inference 
from  the  absence  of  limitations  being  that  the  entire  text-books  were  to  be  studied,  It 
is  evident  that  in  our  new  course  of  study,  which  is  now  in  force,  decided  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  adapting  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  the  capacities  and  wanU  of  the  pupils. 

la  preparing  the  programme,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Text-books,  no 
authority  was  given  me  to  make  any  change  either  in  the  text-books  in  use,  or  in  the 
required  subjects  of  instruction.  Indeed,  there  was  little  need  of  ohauffe  in  any  one 
of  these  respects,  so  well  and  wisely  had  the  Committee  on  Text-books  done  their 
dtttv,  in  the  previous  years.  The  problem  was  to  determine  in  what  way  the  text- 
books were  to  be  used,  what  portions  of  them  were  to  be  omitted,  and  what  portions 
to  be  taught ;  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  studies,  and  fix  some  reasonable  limitations 
in  each,  beyond  which  pupils  should  uot  be  expected  to  go,  and  to  define,  for  the  sake 
of  classification,  the  several  steps  or  grades  of  the  course. 

We  were  tardy  in  undertakug  this  work.  For  want  of  it  we  were  relatively  losing 
ground  in  respect  to  the  haudnng  of  the  studies  in  the  grammar  school  department 
of  our  system  of  elementary  education,  while  in  the  primary  department  we  occupied 
an  advanced  position.  But  by  delay  we  had,  on  entering  upon  this  new  step,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  many  able  hands  that  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  framing  of  study-  plans  for  elementary  schools.  With  this  advantage  in  our  fi»vor 
ve  ought  to  have  been  able  to  lay  out  a  better  course  than  had  been  previously  de- 
vised elsewhere. 

Kverbince  the  programme  was  adopted  its  vorkings  have  been  the  special  object 
of  my  attention,  while,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  gettins  all  possible  information 
about  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  wisest  and  most  practical  men  all  over  the  world 
vho  are  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  that  is,  the  right  ordering  of  elementary  edu' 
cation.  And  the  result  is  that  I  am  unable,  as  yet,  to  point  out  any  feature  which 
woukl  be  materially  improved  by  a  change.  Still,  in  my  mind,  it  is  uot  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  finality.  Experience  will*  doubtless  suggest  improvements.  But  what  is 
wanted  is  an  honest  and  sufficient  trial,  for  three  or  four  years  more  at  least,  before  its 
legitimate  fruits  will  be  fully  developed. 

ACTION  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  comparisons  in  edpcational  matters, 
and  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  nraetical  application  of  that  principle  by 
quoting  from  the  recent  doings  of  the  school  board  for  London. 

This  t)ody,  consisting  of  forty -nine  members,  was  elect'Cd  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1870,  in  puranance  of  a  special  provision  of  the  elementary  edncation  act,  which  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Queen  on  the  9th  of  Auffust  of  the  same  year,  and  which  is 
intended  to  secure  to  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
^'stem  of  elementary  schools.  The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  doings  of  the  Lon- 
doD  board  results  not  from  the  experience  of  its  members  m  developing  or  adminis- 
tering a  great  municipal  system  of  common  schools,  Imt  from  tneir  exceptional 
character  m  respect  to  ability  and  learning,  and  from  the  fact  that,  unhampered  by 
tradition  or  routine,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  light  derived  tVom  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  foreign  countries  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  similar  under- 
taking. 

A  special  committee  of  fifteen  members,  Professor  Huxley  being  the  chairman,  was 
sppointed  to  sabmit  a  scheme  of  edncation.  This  committee  has  made  its  first  report, 
«hich  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  most  carefhl  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
This  report  classil^es  the  schools  into  inftmt  MohooU  for  children  below  seven  years  of 
age  \Hmior  eeh^oU^tor  children  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age ;  and  tenior  acho^U^ 
for  older  children.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  children  will  be  taught  in  these 
iebools  who  are  over  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  infant  schools  be  mixed  [boys  and  ffirls  being  taught 
in  the  same  classes] ;  that  the  senior  schools  be  separate  or  unmixed;  while  in  regard 
to  the  Junior  schools  no  general  rule  in  this  respect  is  laid  down. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  period  during  which  the  children  are  under  actual  instruc- 
tion in  school  should  be  five  hours  daily  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

Vocal  music  and  drill  are  to  be  taught  in  every  school  during  the  period  devoted  to 
setaal  instruction. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  is  substantially  the  same  in 
*pirit  as  our  regulation  relating  to  the  matter. 

Tbe  subjects  of  instruction  recommended  for  the  several  grades  are  as  follows : 

"  INFAKT  SCHOOLS. 

*'s.  Morality  and  religion. 

'*^.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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"c  Object  lesaoDB  of  a  simple  character,  with  somesaoh  exercise  of  the  hands  aod 
eyes  as  is  given  in  the  Kindergarten  system. 

''  In  addition,  the  general  recommendations  respecting  mnsic  and  drill  apply  to  in- 
fant schools,  in  which  singing  and  physical  exercises,  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of 
the  children,  are  of  paramount  importance. 

'^JUmOB  AMU  SBHIOR  SCHOOLS. 

"  We  recommend  that  certain  kinds  of  instruction  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
teaching  of  every  elementary  school,  while  others  may  or  may  not  be  added  to  them, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  the  individual  school  or  by  the  special  direction, 
of  the  board. 

'*J.  Eeaential  euhfectB. 

*^a.  Morality  and  religion. 

^  h,  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  English  grammar  in  senior  schools,  with 
mensuration  in  senior  boys'  schools. 

**  0.  Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  six  school  years  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  physical  science,  and  serving  as  an  introduction  totheseienoe 
examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the  science  and«rt  department. 

<'  d.  The  history  of  Britain. 

*^e,  Elementaij  geography. 

'*/.  Elementary  social  economy. 

**  g.  Elementary  drawing,  leading  np  to  the  examinationB in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  to  the  art  teaching  of  the  science  and  art  department. 

**  k.  In  girls'  echools,  plain  needlework  and  cutting  out. 
'^  B,  Discretionary  autjecUf  which  may  be  taught  to  advanced  scholars. 

''  a.  Algebra  and  geometry. 

**  h.  Latin,  or  a  modem  language.'' 
The  noticeable  features  of  this  schedule  are  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  el»- 
mmtary  iiutructian  in  phyHoal  $cienee,  placing  it  before  history  and  geography  in  the 
order  of  precedence,  and  the  admission  of  LaUn  or  a  modern  language  as  optional 
branches,  since  the  course  is  intended  only  for  pupils  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  board  about  some  of  the  dis- 
cretionary studies,  and  I  have  not  learned  the  iinal  result  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

PRACTICAL  8UOOR8TION8  AS  TO  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

This  report  afford|9  the  strongest  possible  indorsement  of  our  own  course  of  element- 
ary instruction.  To  a  pupil  or  teacher  of  the  "  old  school,"  who  has  not  kept  np  witJi 
the  times,  it  will  appear  to  be  altoji^ether  extravagant  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
subjects  of  study  required.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  nrst  place,  two  studies 
do  not  require  twice  the  labor  of  one ;  and  then  some  branches,  such  as  singing  and 
drawing,  hinder  progress  in  other  branches  very  little,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  a  posi- 
tive help. 

The  modem  facilities  and  appliances  for  elementary  teaching,  such  as  classification 
and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  have  vastly  increaited  the  teacher's  power  of  im- 
parting and  the  pupil's  power  of  acquiring.  I  will  mention  only  one — Ae  hlaekboardy 
which  IS  to  teaching  what  steam  is  to  transportation.  1  would  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
good  authority,  **Lei  U8  try  what  oonBcientioua  and  intelligent  teadiing  eon  do,  he/ore  we 
presume  to  decide  what  cannot  be  done."  And  iu  what  does  conscientious  and  intelligent 
teaching  consist  f  It  consists  in  two  things : 'First,  in  the  exercise  of  £[ood  jnd^ent 
in  determining  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach,  at  each  step,  in  thie  several 
branches ;  and,  second,  in  the  use  of  economical  methods. 

Who  have  been  our  guides  as  to  wfuU  to  teaok  in  each  tnranckt  CampUere  of  ^aet-^ooke  ! 
Mr.  Historicus  compiles  a  history  of  the  United  States  for  general  use,  for  the  market 
of  the  whole  oountiy .  He  is  compelled  to  embrace  in  it  t^e  details  of  the  colonisalion, 
and  so  forth,  of  every  State.  And  what  have  we  done,  in  times  past,  but  make  oor 
children  learn  these  useless  details  f  And  so  of  geography.  Our  children  have  been 
crashed  down  under  an  intolerable  load  of  geographical  rubbish,  simply  becaose  it 
has  been  printed  and  put  up  between  the  two  covers  of  a  book  I  And  so  of  arith- 
metic, and  grammer,  and  spelling.  It  is  not  the  books  that  I  so  much  blame ;  it  Is  tiie 
wrong  use  made  of  them  that  I  complain  of. 

But  there  is  no  less  room  for  economy  in  the  method,  than  in  the  oboioe  and  limita- 
tion of  the  matter,  of  instruction.  I  have  seen,  in  one  school,  children  kept  for  weeks 
poring  over  a  few  pa^es  of  elementary  ^eo^aphy,  to  no  pumose,  lor  want  of  oon- 
soientious  and  intelhgent  teaching ;  while  m  the  next  school,  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  globe,  the  wall  map,  the  blackboard,  and  the  text-book,  the  children  were  soon 
made  i{mte  intelligent  on  the  subject  of  geography ;  and,  what  was  more,  were  greaUr 
interested  in  the  study.  Illustrations  of  this  sort,  without  number,  might  be  produced. 

Now,  it  18  the  object  and  design  of  our  grammar  school  programme  to  make  itpracti- 
cable  for  our  teachers  to  omit  the  useless  parts  of  their  text-lx^oks,  and  to  teach  all  the 
branches  in  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  way.    It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  all 
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the  branches  therein  reqoired  to  be  taught  are  properly  apportioned  and  proi>erly 
handled,  the  results  will  oe  reasonably  satisfactory. 

It  assumes  that  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  Enf^land  than  to 
know  everything  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut ;  that  it  is  better  to 
know  something  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  than  to  know  how  to  locate  every 
village  and  mill  stream  in  the  United  States.  It  assumes  that  it  is  better  to  be  able  to 
write  a  decent  letter  than  to  be  able  to  get  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  spelling  a  list  of 
very  hard  words.  And  if  in  any  school  the  classes  are  not  up  to  the  requirements  in 
any  branch,  the  inf^uiry  should  be,  iirst.  Is  not  too  much  attempted  T  second,  Is  the 
proper  time  given  to  it  f  and,  third.  Is  it  taught  in  the  best  manner  f  Before  the  pro- 
gramme was  adopted,  unsuccessful  teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  tneir 
failares  to  the  text-books ;  now  the^  are  very  likely  to  make  the  programme  the  scape- 

foat  of  their  shortcomings.    Still,  injustice,  I  ought  to  say  that  but  few  such  cases 
ave  come  to  my  knowledge. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  begun  to  have  the  courage  to  contend  that  our  text-books  should 
not  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  should  l)e  taught  in  each  branch,  certain  ob- 
jectors come  up  to  confound  us  by  demanding  if  we  were  going  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
iharougk  teaching.  They  tell  n»  that  we  must  not  take  up  a  study  unless  we  go  through 
it,  complete  it,  master  it ;  that  any  other  course  makes  shallow,  superficial  scholars, 
mere  smatterers. 

Applying  their  doctrine  to  arithmetic,  they  would  have  a  child  drilled  on  addition 
until  he  is  able  to  rival  an  accountant  in  adding  columns,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  process  as  subtraction ;  they  would  have  him  solve  all  pos- 
sible problems  involving  vulgar  fractions,  before  he  is  allowed  to  cipher  in  decimala. 
Such  an  idea  of  thoroni^neas,  for  one,  I  utterly  repudiate. 

A  child  should  very  early  be  taught  to  perlbrm  the  operations  not  only  in  the  ground 
rules,  but  in  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  using  simple  examples  and  small 
numbers.  As  his  mind  opens  and  expands,  and  his  reasoning  powera  are  developed, 
he  will  in  due  time  easily  master  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  applications  of 
these  processes. 

There  are  two  prevalent  notions  of  thoroughness  in  elementaiy  teaching,  both 
of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  First,  that  each  topio  of  any  given  branch 
must  be  studied  exhaustively  before  another  topic  is  taken  up :  as,  for  example, 
that  the  geography  of  North  America  must  be  completely  mastered  before  the  pupil 
is  taught  anything  of  the  geography  of  South  America.  Second,  that  certain  atudieSf 
as  arithmetic,  grammar,  ana  ^ography,  must  be  learned  exhaustively  before  the 
pupil  is  taught  anything  of  history,  or  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  true 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  aim  first  at  a  general  knowledge  of  a  branch  before 
going  into  the  details.  But  a  general  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  superficial 
knowledge.  Stuart  Mill  has  weU  said,  **  To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subfect 
is  to  know  only  its  leading  truths,  but  to  know  these  not  sup«*rficially  but  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features ;  leaving 
the  minor  details  to  those  who  require  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  special  pur- 
suit. There  is  no  incompatibility  lietween  knowing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  up  to 
this  point,  and  some  one  subject  with  tho  completeness  required  by  those  who  make 
it  their  principal  occupation.  It  is  this  combination  which  ^ives  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic a  boay  of  cultivated  intellects,  each  taught,  by  its  attainments  in  its  own  prov- 
ince, what  real  knowledge  is,  and  knowing  enough  of  other  subjects  to  be  able  to 
discern  who  are  those  that  know  them  better."  • 

This  was  said  of  higher  education,  but  it  has  its  application  to  elementary  educa- 
tion as  well.  Because  some  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  may  become  accountants 
or  engineers,  and  will  need  in  their  professions  great  skill  in  figures,  must  the  mass 
of  pupils,  who  will  never  have  any  use  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  Arithmetiofd 
science,  be  required  to  occupy  so  much  of  their  time  on  this  branch,  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  acquiring  a  knowleclge  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  which  would  be 
of  use  to  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  in  life? 

Our  elementary  education  is  well  organized.  £ach  master  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  teaching  in  all  classes  in  his  district.  It  is  his  duty  to  direct  the  work  of  his 
teachers  so  that  all  their  labors  may  be  turned  to  the  best  acoount.  He  is  expected 
to  ffive  illustrative  examples  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  in  all  the  classes  where 
sacn  examples  are  needed.  He  does  not  imagine  his  duty  to  be  done  when  he  has 
^ven  his  teachers  their  classes  and  di  rected  them  to  carry  out  the  programme ;  he  feels 
It  incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  the  work  should  be  done  in  its  details.  The  title  of 
master  now  means  something  more  than  the  designation  of  the  head  teacher  or  the 
police  authority  in  the  school ;  the  master  is  now  bound  to  be  a  master  of  methods — 
a  real  training  master.  This  at  least  is  the  ideal  of  the  master's  position  and  duty, 
and  the  progress  towards  its  realization  is  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  In  some 
districts  the  degree  of  excellence  already  reached  exceeds  my  highest  expectations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Puhlie  Sehooh 
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VI.-SOME  ENGLISH  EXAMPLES. 


A  brief  history  of  the  efforte  made  by  Beigamin  Robert  Hay  don  to  promote  edacation 
in  arty  in  Great  Britain,  from  1804  to  1846 ;  with  the  criticiams  made  in  1874  by  Mr. 
Sparkes,  then  head  master  of  the  Government  Art  School  in  Lambeth,  on  theeiro- 
neons  art  training  given  at  that  time  by  the  South  Kensington  school. 

IHTBODUGTIOH. 

The  previous  articles  of  this  appendix  are  connected  only  with  early 
educational  eflforts  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  difficulties  met  with  by  these 
early  advocates  of  the  general  art  training  of  the  people,  in  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  as  recorded  in  Chapter  I  of 
this  present  Report,  were  neither  confined  to  the  United  States,  nor  due 
to  the  exceptional  ignorance  or  obtuseness  of  Americans ;  and,  also,  that 
the  highest  English  contemporary  authority  on  questions  of  art  edu- 
cation was  then  in  full  accord  with  the  opinions  advocated  by  those 
early  American  writers,  and,  further,  that  the  best  English  authorities 
of  today  hold  to  the  same  opinions;  the  present  paper,  giving  some 
account  of  the  life  and  educational  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  English  painters  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury;  with  a  further  statement  of  the  essential  conditions  of  industrial 
art  education  made  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  modern  English 
industrial  art  teachers,  is  added. 

The  several  papers  in  this  appendix  well  illustrate  the  slow  and 
painful  processes  of  evolution  even  in  the  world  of  thought.  Haydon 
more  than  once  quotes  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Southey,  as  if  fearing 
that  it  was  indisputable:  ^^It  takes  one  generation  to  get  a  principle 
admitted,  and  another  generation  to  get  it  adopted  " — a  statement  which 
the  sad  story  of  Haydon's  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  brilliant 
achievements  of  England  on  the  line  of  Haydon's  endeavors,  would 
seem  to  endorse. 

Standing  by  itself,  the  instance  of  the  sudden  art  educational  move- 
ment in  England,  which  appeared  to  spring  up  spontaneously  after  the 
first  world's  fair,  has  always  seemed  phenomenal ;  but,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  true  history  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggles  that  pre- 
ceded,  is  seen  to  be  but  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  and  overly  develop- 
ment when,  at  length,  circumstances  were  favorable. 

In  a  monarchy,  public  affairs  move  rapidly  and  smoothly  when  the 
ruling  power  takes  the  initiative;  therefore  the  word  of  any  prince  in 
England  may  well  seem  to  have  been  more  potent  than  were  the  long 
years  of  persistent  effort  which  preceded  their  utterance,  though  under- 
taken by  even  so  great  a  genius  as  was  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon.  For 
this  reason,  doubtless,  it  has  happened  that,  so  far  as  shown  by  any  refer- 
ences in  recent  publications  concerning  the  movement  in  England  for 
extending  educational  training  in  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  throughoat 
Great  Britain,  this  wonderful  movement  would  seem  to  have  burst  upon 
the  world  witn  as  little  premonition  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  fobled 
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birth  of  Minerva,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  advantage 
taken,  by  the  far-seeing  Prince  Consort,  of  the  mortification  by  which 
the  English  were  overwhelmed  when  the  proofs  of  their  inferiority  to  the 
continental  nations  in  all  artistic  manafactnres,  were  made  manifest  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  comparison  daring  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Hyde  Park  in  1861. 

To  Prince  Albert,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  the  English  statesmen  and 
educators  who  so  ably  seconded  their  plans,  great  and  merited  praise  has 
been  awarded  for  their  admirable  and  snccessAil  efforts  to  effect,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  educational  and  industrial  changes  requisite. 

It  is  true  that  occasional  allusions  were  made  to  certain  previously 
established  Grovemment  schools  of  design,  by  the  early  writers  and 
sx>eaker8  on  this  movement ;  but  only  to  record  the  fact  that  they  had 
proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. This  fact,  however,  remained,  that  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
Prince  Albert  the  English  Oovernment  had  been  led  to  initiate  educa- 
tional movements  with  the  direct  purpose  of  improving  the  artistic  qual- 
ity of  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

What  had  led  to  this  movement  and  why  had  it  failed  f 

These  are  interesting  questions^  and  are  of  importance  when  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  similar  eflH>rts;  because  there  is  often  as  much 
to  be  learned  from  failures  as  from  success. 

In  the  many  works  recounting  the  story  of  the  Oreat  Exhibition  and 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
schools,  and  in  the  countless  addresses  since  made  in  connection  with 
the  English  art  schools  and  museums  that  have  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  present  writer,  there  is  nowhere  recalled  a  hint  of  the 
long  struggle  that  preceded  the  founding  of  those  early  schools  of  de- 
sign; nor  of  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  they  were  undertaken  their  failure 
was  predicted,  because  the  sole  conditions  of  success  were  wilfully 
ignored  by  those  having  them  in  charge. 

As  much  prejudice  against,  and  opposition  to,  the  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  was  shown  by  peo- 
ple of  culture,  who  had  received  their  impressions  from  the  early  protests 
uttered  by  John  Kuskin,  and  others,  against  the  South  Kensington 
methods  and  results;  it  became  a  matter  of  very  serious  importance,  to 
those  endeavoring  to  promote  the  introduction  of  this  new  study,  to 
know  the  reasons  on  which  Mr.  Kuskin  and  his  fiiends  based  their  ob- 
jections. 

Those  reasons  were  found  to  be  sound ;  the  training  against  which  the 
protest  was  made  was  defective  and  would  inevitably,  if  persevered  in, 
have  led  the  new  Oovernment  schools  to  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
had  befallen  the  old.  Wherein  lay  the  difficulty  will  be  seen  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  accompanying  extracts  from  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sparkes 
in  1874. 

That  these  criticisms  proved  effectual,  and  that  Mr.  Sparkes — the  head 
master  of  the  Government  Art  School  in  Lambeth,  a  district  of  Lon- 
don — who  was  the  champion  of  the  only  method  of  a  sound  education  in 
art,  was  eventually  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

it  is  certainly  important  that  all  advocates  of  the  South  Kensington 
methods  of  popular  art  instruction — which  are  practically  those  of  the 
Walter  Smith  system,  as  known  in  the  United  States — should  be  in- 
formed as  to  fhe  reason  that  once  existed  to  justify  Mr.  Buskin's  criti- 
cism; because  that  reason  no  longer  exists,  and,  therefore,  all  similar 
criticism  at  the  present  time  falls  to  the  ground. 

s.  Ex.  m — ^29  D,g,,ed  by  Google 
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In  Chapter  I  of  this  Report  therels  given  a  brief  Bommary  of  seveEal 
sporadic  efforts  made  long  before  the  coming  of  Walter  Smith,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  varioos  places  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of 
demonstrating  that  there  is  a  consensus  of  intelligent  minds  as  to  the 
right  methods  of  disseminating  instruction  in  art  among  a  people;  and, 
also,  to  show  that  those  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
agree  in  recognizing  a  direct  connection  between  a  general  knowledge 
by  the  people  of  art,  and  of  the  methods  of  its  applications  to  industry, 
and  the  mauufactureis  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

For  many  reasons  it  has  bt^en  thought  well,  in  this  appendix,  to  sup- 
plement these  American  authorities  by  au  account  of  the  like  efforts  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  English  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  private 
individual,  is  to  be  credited  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  present  development  of  art  education  and  of  artistic 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  also,  to  quote  the  indictment  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Sparkes  against  the  instruction  promulgated  by  the  authori- 
ties of  South  Kensington,  during  the  early  years  of  that  institntion. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that,  though  they  have  not  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  the  present  writer,  abundant  testimony  may  have 
been  given,  by  English  art  educational  authorities,  to  the  powerful  and 
long  continued  appeals  for  the  general  dissemination  of  art  educaUon 
among  the  people  of  England,  made  during  his  whole  art  life,  by  Benja- 
min Eobert  Haydon. 

It  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very  strange  if  this  silence  was 
intentional  J  for,  to  a  mind  sensitive  to  the  honor  of  England,  che  story 
of  that  life  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  her  annals.  He  gave  himself  to  art 
with  an  absorbing  devotion,  employing  all  his  powers  on  whatever  ef- 
forts seemed  to  promise  anything  of  good  to  the  advancement  of  art  in 
England  or  to  the  honor  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  this  absolute  devotion  of  a  life  to  such  a  purpose,  theie 
can  be  little  satisfaction  in  remembering  that  this  man,  whose  art  pow- 
ers were  recognized  by  Europe,  was  denied  employment  by  the  state, 
and  so  poorly  employed  by  the  wealthy  nobility  of  England  that,  in 
this  boasted  nineteenth  century,  again  and  again,  through  the  working  of 
the  barbarous  law  of  England,  be  was  thrust  into  prison  for  debt — debts 
incurred  not  by  reason  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  ow.ng  to  self-in- 
dulgent idleness,  but  due  simply  to  the  providing  the  necessities  of 
life  and  the  cost  of  models,  etc.,  during  the  time  necessarily  given  to 
the  production  of  a  great  painting ;  and,  further,  that  when  his  unaided 
efforts  had  compelled  the  public,  the  authorities,  and  the  nobility  to 
take  such  action  as  he  had  urged ;  the  petty  spite  of  some,  and  the 
contemptible  subservience  of  others  to  those  high  in  authority,  effected 
that  this  man,  who  had  thus  proved  himself  a  public  bene&ctor,  should 
always  be  ignored,  although  his  plans  were  accepted. 

It  may  be  well  to  reflect  on  the  outcome  of  this  injustice,  since  it  in- 
variably happened  that,  by  a  just  Nemesis,  the  public  was  defirauded 
of  the  legitimate  beneflt  of  those  plans ;  because,  despite  Haydon's 
published  protests,  they  were  not  honestly  or  effectually  carried  out ! 

However  strange  the  indifference  of  the  Americnn  public,  years  ago, 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Peale,  Mr.  Minifle,  and  others,  in  their  endeavors 
to  introduce  an  element  of  art  training  in  the  public  schools,  may  now 
seem  to  the  readers  of  to-day ;  the  obstacles  they  met  with  were  shgbt, 
as  contrasted  with  the  dense  stupidity,  prejudice,  and  selfishness  that 
in  England  opposed  Haydon  at  every  step. 

At  last,  worn  out  by  endless  struggles,  convinced  that  there  was  no 
success  possible  for  one  who,  in  his  sincere  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of 
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art  and  of  England,  had  aroused  so  many  anti^onisms,  had  exposed 
80  much  of  hypocrisy  and  ignorance,  this  brave  enthusiast  was  over- 
borne, and  ended  the  struggle  by  his  own  hand. 

In  reading  the  romantic  story  of  his  life,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  this 
happened  but  that  his  indomitable  will  held  out  so  long. 

This  self-immolation  of  Haydon  was  more  pitiful,  even,  than  the  much 
lamented  death  of  Ghatterton ;  for  this  man,  who  thus  miserably  per- 
ished in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  had  proved  his  value.  He 
had  painted  works  that  the  whole* world  united  in  calling  great.  Again 
and  again  he  had  won  new  victories  for  En  gland,  and  had  made  direct  con- 
tributions to  her  advancement.  He  had  trained  a  whole  school  of  dis- 
tinguished artists.  He  had  been  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Keats.  He  was  on  terms  of  association  with  the  states- 
men who  ruled  the  England  of  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful controversial  writers  of  his  time.  He  had  painted  some  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  the  era.*  By  his  published  writings  and  his  spoken 
addresses  he  had,  again  and  again,  moulded  public  opinion  and  forced 
the  advance  of  civilization.  And  yet,  though  they  knew  he  had  done 
all  this ;  though  at  times  all  England  would  throng  to  the  exhibitions 
of  his  paintings ;  England  had  then  no  better  use  for  such  a  remarkable 
man  than  to  let  him  suffer  the  ignominy  of  a  prison,  and  force  him  by 
neglect,  to  the  dread  >alternative  of  suicide. 

Of  course  society  was  horrified  at  the  shocking  catastrophe,  and  a 
concourse  of  distinguished  people  paid  him  the  last  rites  of  sepulture. 

He  had  asked  for  bread  and  they  gave  him  a  headstone  I 

Had  the  nobility  and  the  rulers  of  England,  been  as  wise  in  their  day, 
as  were  the  Greeks  under  Pericles,  or  the  Italians  of  the  times  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  or  Pope  Julius  II,  they  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
their  palaces  and  public  buildings  were  made  glorious  with  the  art  of 
this  man ;  who  only  asked  of  them  employment,  but  asked  in  vain  I 

The  contrast  thus  shown  between  the  countries  and  the  eras,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  credit  of  the  much  lauded  civilization  of  our  modem 
days. 

This  incapacity  to  recognize  and  to  utilize  that  rare  being,  a  great 
creative  artist,  resulted,  as  Haydon  realized,  from  the  utter  ignorance 
of  the  ruling  classes  of  England  in  all  matters  relating  to  art,  of  which 
they  knew  nothingexcept  the  art  of  portraiture.  This  ignorance  arose,  in 
Haydon's  judgment,  largely  from  the  fact  that  in  the  universities,  where 
they  were  educated,  and  where  the  private  tutors  and  instructors  of 
the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were  also  educated,  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  fine  arts ;  not  even  to  their  history  and  literature,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  education 
having  the  slightest  claim  to  being  called  ^'  liberal."  With  this  convic- 
tion, Haydon  constantly  urged  that  art  professorships  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  universities.  The  depth  of  this  general  ignorance  of  art, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  incredible  as  it  now  seems,  Eng- 
land was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  resent 
by  Lord  Elgin  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
Haydon  that,  after  years  of  delay,  they  were  finally  secured ;  but  the 
transaction  was  accomplished  in  a  way,  that  not  only  shows  that  this 
action  was  not  based  on  any  sure  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 

*OQe  of  his  mo«t  famous  works,  **  The  Entry  into  Jemsalem,"  is  now  in  the  oathe- 
dnl  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  reference  to  this,  see  letter  fh>m  Kr.  John  Sartain,  in  note 
to  the  aeconnt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  IV  of  this  Ke- 
port. 
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real  value  of  these  marvelloas  treasures,  but  which,  from  its  penurioas- 
ness,  seems  contemptible. 

Lord  Elgin,  who  for  his  conntrj's  sake  had  i^efnsed  to  sell  these  price- 
less relics  to  Napoleon,  or  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  latter  mon- 
arch had  deposited  a  large  amoant  with  a  banker  in  London  to  secure 
them  in  case  England  declined,  was  paid  a  sum  less  by  £16,000  than 
the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  securing  and  in  bringing  them  to  Lon- 
don— something  of  a  tax  for  his  patriotism. 

An  account  of  this  curious  episode  in  the  art  history  of  England  and 
of  Haydon^s  part  in  it,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Part  IV  of  this 
Beport. 

£n  the  record  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  Haydon's  fortunes,  resulting 
from  the  antagonisms  aroused  by  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  interests  of  art,  there  are  thrown  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  side  lights  upon  the  English  society  of  that  time. 

fle  tirst  exposed  himself  to  class  hostility  by  the  fact  that,  in  some 
of  his  outspoken  efforts  in  behalf  of  art  and  of  the  honor  of  England, 
more  especially  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  Elgin  marbles^  his  intelligence, 
opposed  to  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  in  all  matters  re- 
lating  to  art,  so  exposed  the  incompetence  of  some  aristocratic  connois- 
seurs, who  had  been  looked  up  to  by  society  as  art  authorities,  that 
neither  the  shallow  pretenders,  nor  their  dupes,  ever  forgave  him. 

In  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Boyal  Academy  to  any  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  art  of  their  artisan  pupUs,  as  well  as  in  their  opposition  to 
the  dissemination  of  any  general  training  in  art  among  the  people ;  in 
the  incredible  difficulties  that  were  opposed  by  successive  ministers  to 
the  promotion  of  any  consideration  of  art  matters  by  the  Parliament ; 
and  in  the  surprising  inability  of  all  classes  to  see  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  an  intelligent  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  arts 
of  design,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ;  there  may  be  seen  some  of  the  obstacles  that,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  opposed  themselves  to  any  full  and  free  development  of 
the  natural  abilities  of  the  common  people  of  England.  Ample  evi- 
dences of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  caste  and  class  distinction,  in 
England,  appear  incidentally  throughout  Haydon's  autobiography,  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  constant  looking  to  the  nobility  for  patronage,  as 
something  admittedly  due  from  that  class  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  general  and  of  the  artists  in  particular ;  in  his  naive  admiration  of 
the  gracious  and  refined  manners  of  the  nobility,  in  contrast  with  even 
those  of  the  more  gifted  and  cultured  of  the  people;  and  in  his  noting, 
when  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  visits  his 
painting  room;  that  his  manners,  were  as  superior  to  those  of  the  high- 
est nobility,  as  were  theirs  to  those  of  the  common  people  I 

With  the  impression  produced  by  these  cumulative  instances,  in  con- 
trast with  the  different  social  conditions  then  and  always  existing  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  an  American 
some  sense  of  the  far  reaching  and  beneficient  influence  of  the  wise 
action  of  the  founders  of  our  institutions  in  prohibiting  primogeniture 
and  orders  of  nobility. 

Through  what  pains  and  penalties  the  present  freedom  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  has  been  won,  going  back  no  ftirther  than  the 
year  1800,  can  hardly  be  comprehended  by  Americans. 

This  sense  of  class  distinction  must  indeed  have  been  closely  inwrought 
in  the  English  nature,  since  it  is  so  plainly  apparent  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  a  man  gifted  with  such  clear  x^erceptions. 

That  Haydon,  who  continually  contended  that  the  art  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  common  people  were  to  be  trusted ;  whose  whole  life  was 
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spent  iD  the  endeavor  to  demonstrate,  contrary  to  a  prevalent  impres- 
sioDy  that  art  was  possible  in  England,  and  that  the  English  people 
Deeded  6nly  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  noble  art;  who  earnestly 
strove  to  popalarize  and  disseminate  art  training  among  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men ;  who  again  and  again  successfully  appealed  to  the 
judgment  and  art  feeling  of  the  common  people,  whose  shillings,  paid 
in  at  his  exhibitions,  so  often  averted  disaster ;  should  still  have  been 
so  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  so  exposed  to  the 
senseless  caprices  of  fashionable  society,  that  when  these  classes  failed 
to  support  him  in  his  high  calling,  he  must,  perforce,  perish ;  is  indeed 
pitiable. 

Haydon  saw  clearly,  and  taught  everywhere,  that  there  could  be  no 
excellence  of  design  without  thorough  training  in  high  art ;  that  the 
artist  and  the  designer  needed  exactly  the  same  kind  of  art  knowledge. 

He  urged  this  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Academy,  with  incredible 
narrowness,  on  reluctantly  admitting  artisan  pupils  to  its  schools,  re- 
fused to  let  them  draw  from  the  nude,  and  made  them  stipulate  that 
they  would  never  practice  the  fine  arts.  Could  the  selfishness  of  monop- 
oly farther  got* 

In  the  light  of  such  a  revelation  it  is  possible  to  realize  the  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  class  distinctions  in  England,  since  a  man  of  such  rare 
genins,  combined  with  unusual  vigor  of  intellect  and  loftiness  of  spirit, 
recognizes  as  a  matter  of  course  the  controlling  power  of  royal  and 
noble  patronage. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Prince  Albert's 
word  on  art  education  was  all  powerful,  so  that  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  Englishmen  should  date  the  ori^n  of  the  modem  renaissance  of  artis- 
tic industries  in  England  to  the  influence  of  such  royal  patronage;  and 
truthfully,  for  without  this  patronage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Haydon,  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  new  movement  must 
have  been  long  deferred. 

In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Haydon 
in  his  efforts  to  develop  English  art  do  not  exist ;  nevertheless  there 
are  for  Americans  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  story  of 
Haydon's  life  and  efforts. 

The  result  has  demonstrated  that  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
artistic  education  and  development  of  the  people,  on  which  Haydon 
opposed  himself  to  the  existing  authorities  in  art,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, he,  was  wholly  in  the  right;  and  they,  lamentably  in  the  wrong. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  ascertainable  principles  in  art 
which  mast  be  the  basis  of  all  sound  art  education ;  so  that,  these  hav- 
ing been  thus  clearly  shown,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  other  people 
to  commit  the  errors  then  made  by  the  English. 

Haydon  seems  instinctively,  from  the  first,  to  have  comprehended 
that  the  one  essential  knowledge  for  an  artist  was  the  knowledge  of 
form.  To  be  able  to  draw  accurately,  and  then  to  know  thoroughly  the 
construction  of  the  human  figure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
essential  characteristics  from  the  accidental  phenomena,  was,  in  his 
judgment,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  artistic  knowledge. 

He  ever  inculcated  a  thorough  knowledge  and  persistent  practice  in 
drawing  and  anatomy :  not  the  anatomy  of  the  surgeon,  but  that  of  the 
artuit;  and  not  only  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  but  also  of  the 

*  The  recent  impoBition  of  a  daty  of  30  per  cent,  on  all  works  of  art  imported  into 
the  Uoited  States,  aa  a  protection  to  the  American  artists,  savors  somewhat  too  mneh 
01  a  like  spirit  of  monupoly.    It  is  dne,  however,  to  the  great  majority  of  American  . 
tnists,  to  record  the  facts  that  they  have  pablicly  protested  a^^ainst  this  duty,  and 
B*ve  petitioned  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  it.  f^ooalp 

jigi  ize     y  g 
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animals,  so  that,  by  compariDg  them,  the  essential  differences  between 
man  and  bmte  coold  be  recognized.  In  proof  of  the  valne  of  snch  train- 
ing and  snch  practice,  he  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  pupils  trained 
by  him  in  these  severe  preliminary  studies.  '^  Eastlake  was  my  first 
pupil ;  then  the  three  Landseera,  Harvey,  Bewick,  Ghatfleld,  and  Lance^ 
all  distinguished  men  subsequently."  (Letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  12th 
July,  1843.) 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  art  principles  he  announced  as  funda- 
mental, and  the  consistent  series  of  efforts  made  by  this  indefatigable 
man  to  promote  the  art  development  of  his  beloved  native  land;  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  England  is  as  pronounced  is  as  his  fealty  to  high  art^ 

Haydon  declared  that  the  lack  of  any  great  art  in  England  was  due 
not  to  any  want  of  ability  in  the  people,  but  had  resulted  from  definite 
and  preventable  causes.  He  proved  this  by  showing  that,  before  the 
Beformation,  England  had,  in  works  of  art,  been  on  an  equality  with,  if 
not  superior  to,  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

He  asserted  that  English  equality  in  art  could  only  be  restored  by 
definite  action  for  that  purpose.  To  this  end  he  urged  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  art  education,  with  a  central  school  in  London  and  branch 
schools  all  over  the  country.  He  insisted  that  to  draw  the  human 
figure  was  as  essential  for  a  designer  for  manufactures  as  for  a  pro- 
fessional painter  or  sculptor. 

He  advocated  the  teaching  of  some  knowledge  of  art  in  the  univer- 
sities, so  that  those  who  were  to  be  the  legislators  and  rulers  of  the 
country  should  have  some  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

As  Uie  only  means  for  developing  a  noble  school  of  English  art,  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  employment  by  Government,  of  artists  to 
decorate  Government  buildings;  showing  how,  of  necessity,  private 
patronage  was  unequal  to  this  work. 

When  the  narrow  influence  of  the  Academy  prevented  thorough  art 
teaching  for  artisans  in  the  new  schools  of  design,  he  predicted  th^ir 
failure  ^  and,  not  content  with  this,  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  es- 
tablishing in  various  places  similar  schools  in  which  art  was  thoroughly 
taught. 

He  wrote  to  ministers  and  petitioned  Parliament  unceasingly;  on  the 
subjects  of  Government  employment  for  artists  on  Government  build- 
ings, and  on  the  need  of  adopting  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  gen- 
eral art  education  of  the  people. 
At  length  hisplans prevailed, but himselfandhismethodswereignored. 

The  artists  who  were  chosen  for  the  work  of  adorniug  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  few  of  whom  had  given  proof  of  their  ability  to  paint 
historical  pictures,  and  all  of  whom  were  wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  painting  in  fresco,  had  begun  their  work.  Haydon,  who  closely 
watched  their  processes,  saw  tbat  theee  were  fatally  defective,  and  at 
once  publicly  warned  those  in  charge  of  the  works  of  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  wrong  methods  in  which  the  frescoes  were  being  painted. 
He  declared  that,  unless  proper  methods  were  at  once  adopted,  the 
paintings  would  not  last  fifty  years. 

No  attention  wa«  paid  to  these  words  of  warning,  spoken  by  the  only 
artist  then  in  England  who  had  ever  shown  that  he  could  paint  in  fresco, 
as  the  old  Italians  painted:  and  whose  fresco,  a  wonderful  paintiug  of 
the  archangel  Uriel,  paintea  on  the  wall  of  his  painting  room — to  prove 
that  a  genuine  fresco  could  be  painted  in  England  and  by  an  English- 
man, which  the  connoisseurs  had  denied — had  surprised  and  delighted 
the  town,  for  "all  the  world,"  when  it  was  first  painted,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Haydon's  painting  room  to  see  this  wonderful  fresco;  which  still 
remained,  after  alapse  of  twenty-five  years,  as  fresh  as  when  first  painted* 
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lifot  many  years  had  elapsed  before  the  evident  decay  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  threatened  the  speedy  and  utter 
destruction  of  the  works,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  more 
than  verified  Haydotf s  ominous  predictions. 

That  to  Haydon,  should  have  been  entrusted  the  task  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  England  on  the  waUs  of  the  new  Parliament  House,  was  at 
the  time,  believed  by  many,  and  seems,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
very  clear;  both  because  the  plan  was  his,  having  been  conceived, 
thoroughly  thought  out.  and  urged  on  the  Government  by  him  for  many 
years,  and  because  he  nad  given  proof  of  the  possession  of  a  genius 
equal  to  the  conception  of  noble  art,  and  of  a  mastery  of  his  art  equal 
to  the  execution  of  great  works,  besides  having  technical  skill  in  fresco 
painting,  then  a  novel  form  of  the  art  in  England ;  but,  more  than  all 
else,  because,  in  common  with  all  truly  great  artists,  he  possessed  the 
gift  of  discerning,  inspiring,  and  attaching  to  himself  younger  men,  capa- 
ble themselves  of  becoming  great  artists ;  for  it  ought  always  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  such  followers  of  great  men  who  have  ever 
given,  in  art,  fame  to  a  school  or  a  country.  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo, 
Baphael,  and  Bubens  were  always  surrounded  by  devoted  followers  and 
pupils,  as  are  the  great  European  artists  of  our  own  day. 

No  art  academy  ever  did  this,  and  no  board  of  Government  experts 
ever  examined  artists  into  fame. 

The  impNortance  of  this  personal  influence  of  the  great  artists  seems 
strangely  incomprehensible  to  the  <^  institutional"  men  of  the  present 
day,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  everything  can  be  compassed  by  com- 
petitive examinations  and  the  contract  system  I 

In  art,  at  least,  this  is  utterly  fallacious.  Genius  is  innate  and  indi- 
vidual ;  it  cannot  be  created  to  order  or  imparted  at  will.  When  it 
appears,  mankind  can  only  cherish  and  rejoice  in  it;  alas,  that  so  often 
they  should  foil  to  recognize  it  until  too  late ! 

What  is  teachable  can  be  taught ;  but  no  amount  or  excelleoce  of 
teaching  will  transform  an  ordinary  man  into  a  Kaphael,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  Titian;  nevertheless,  while  education  cannot  insure  the 
possession  of  genius,  it  can  enable  men  to  recognize  it  where  it  exists, 
and  to  appreciate  and  ei^joy  its  manifestation,  and  therefore  it  is,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  art  should  be  general 
among  a  people. 

Haydon's  position  that  the  general  plan  and  design  of  the  work  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  under  one  con- 
trolling mind,  and  that  the  several  artists,  each  taking  the  subject  he 
was  most  competent  to  execute,  should  thus  work  to  one  definite  end, 
while  each  was  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject; 
was  not  only  a  logical  one,  but  the  one  plainly  adopted  in  the  great  works 
of  the  ancients  and  in  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  disastrous  results 
of  the  opposite  plan  were  demonstrated  in  the  Parliament  building. 

The  reasons,  however,  which  led  to  Haydon's  rejection  were  obvious 
and  realized  by  Haydon  himself,  though  they  were  by  no  means  credit- 
able 10  the  authorities.  In  order  to  avert  the  shame  of  having  this 
national  work  given  to  German  artists,  Haydon  had,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  public  in  the  Times,  thwarted  this  desire  of  Prince  Albert;  thereby, 
of  course,  in  view  of  the  sycophancy  that  surrounds  a  court,  effectually 
destroying  any  chance  of  being  himself  chosen  for  the  work. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  work  was  to  be  given  to  English  artists, 
a  public  competition  of  cartoons  was  ordered ;  but  before  these  were 
opened  to  the  view  of  the  general  pablic,  the  judges,  not  one  of  whom 
was  an  artist,  had  rendered  their  decision.  The  first  prize  was  by  them 
awarded  to  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  the  French  artist  De  La  Boche,  this 
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being  the  particular  cartoon  which,  at  a  private  view,  Prince  Albert 
had  commended! 

When  the  public  were  admitted,  this  decision  of  the  courtier  clique 
proved  powerless  to  influence  their  verdict,  and  the  first  place  was 
unhesitatingly  given  by  the  unprejudiced  public  to  Hay  don's  cartoons; 
the  next,  to  the  works  of  the  younger  men  who  had  followed  HAydon's 
instructions  and  methods  in  art.  The  Academy  work  was  so  poor  that 
even  their  friends  the  judges  dared  not  give  them  any  award.  Bay- 
don's  methods,  and  his  theories  as  to  the  capacity  of  English  artists  to 
design  noble  historical  paintings,  were  thus  publicly  phown  and  vindi- 
cated, in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Academy,  or  the  subservience  of 
courtiers.  The  work  was  thus  finally  given  to  English  artists,  but, 
owing  to  the  causes  just  recited,  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  that 
Haydon's  son,  writing  some  thirty  years  after,  regrets  that  the  Germans 
had  not  been  employed }  since  they,  at  least,  knew  how  to  paint  frescoes, 
and  had  loftier  ideas  of  art,  than  most  of  the  English  painters  who  were 
employed  have  displayed ! 

Haydon  had  consistently  and  persistently  urged  that  England  should 
return,  after  a  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  to  the  plan  of  employing  paint- 
ers to  decorate  with  great  works  of  art  her  public  buildings^  in  order, 
by  thus  bringing  together  a  band  of  enthusiastic  young  artists,  to  de- 
velop a  vigorous  English  school  of  noble  art. 

He  had  also  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  all  over  the 
country,  with  the  purpose  of  affording  art  training  to  artisans,  so  that 
England  should  produce  artistic  designers. 

Be  was  rejoiced  when,  after  years  of  waiting,  Parliament  authorized 
both  these  undertakings ;  but  soon  found,  to  his  bitter  dinappointment^ 
that  all  sound  principles  were  violated  in  the  execution  of  these  excel- 
lent plans. 

He  at  once  publicly  warned  the  country  that  the  schools  of  design 
would  utterly  fail  of  their  purpose,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not 
fail  to  warn  the  country  against  the  dangers  threatening  the  frescoes. 

He  predicted,  also,  the  coming  inferiority  of  English  manufactures, 
because  of  the  utter  poverty  of  English  design.  The  whole  world  was 
made  aware,  a  few  years  later,  at  Hyde  Park,  how  clear  was  his  fore- 
sight and  how  true  his  predictions. 

It  is  the  fact  that  such  prediction  was  possible^because  founded  upon 
unvarying  law,  that  gives  to  this  history  of  Haydon'e  art  career  in 
England  its  present  significance  and  value  to  American  readers.  Hay- 
don, and  after  him  Sparkes,  publicly  declared  that  high  art  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  production  of  any  excellence  in  design  for  manu- 
factures; but  the  Academy  and  the  directots  of  the  first  Government 
schools  of  design,  and  subsequently  even  those  in  charge  of  South  Ken- 
sington—  these  latter  seemingly  unconscious  that  the  origin  of  this  in- 
stitution was  due  to  the  failure  of  English  design,  as  predicted  by  Bay- 
don — long  persisted  in  ignoring  this  essential  requisite,  till  finally  the 
certain  consequence  of  their  fallacy  covered  them  with  shame. 

Kow,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  principles  for  which  Haydon 
contended,  England,  since  1851,  has  witnessed  such  a  wonderfol  recrea- 
tion of  artistic  industries  as  triumphantly  vindicates  the  soundness  and 
worth  of  those  principles;  in  view  of  such  a  verdict,  by  history,  further 
discussion  of  them  should  be  needless. 

Notwithstanding  these  plain  and  well-known  facts,  there  are,  per- 
haps, still  some  Americans  who  will  agree  with  that  Massachusetts 
legislator  who,  in  the  session  of  1881-'82,  expressed  himself  as  to  the 
kind  of  artistic  training  desirable  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State.    Be  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  education,  which  com- 
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mittee  had  been  authorized  to  inveatigate  and  report  on  the  manage- 
meat  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  State  Kormal  Art  School.* 
The  m^iority  report  was  emphatic  in  approval  of  the  instruction,  and 
in  the  opinion  that  the  school  was  essential  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  State.    Our  legislator,  in  a  minority  report  of  one,  thus  dissents: 

^'From  the  conclusions  refushed  in  that  part  of  the  majority  report 
relating  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  the  undersigned  must 
radically  dissent.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  its  permanence  is  as- 
sured, or  that  the  kind  of  education  imparted  there  has  any  just  claim 
for  support  from  the  State.  What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  all 
that  it  ought  to  foster  in  the  way  of  art  education,  is  that  part  of  it  di- 
rectly related  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the  school  was  estab- 
lished. From  its  original  and  ostensible  design  it  has  widely  departed. 
How,  for  instance,  teaching  water*color,  modelling  in  clay,  and  mod- 
elling from  the  nude  human  figure,  has  any  connection  with  industrial 
education  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine." 

Not  only,  was  there  found  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
capable  of  publishing  that  final  paragraph,  but  the  governor  of  the 
State,  actuaUy  selected  that  particular  paragraph,  to  quote  and  indorse 
in  his  next  annual  message  to  the  legislature! 

If  this  was  possible  in  Massachusetts,  twelve  years  after  drawing  had 
been  introduced  in  the  public  schools,  and  after  the  intimate  relations 
between  thorough  instruction  in  art  and  the  development  of  these  arts 
of  design,  on  which  the  improvement  of  manufactures  depend,  had  been 
repeatedly  and  eloquently  stated;  certainly  the  public  elsewhere, may  be 
excused  for  not  realising  the  direct  relations  of  art  studies  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  people. 

To  all  such  persons,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  papers  of  this  appendix 
are  commended,  because  by  a  careful  perusal  of  them  they  may  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  that  the  authors  are  competent  to  speak  with  authority 
npon  these  subjects;  and  so,  when  it  is  found  that  their  united  testi- 
mony is  unvarying  and  emphatic,  it  may  be  convincing. 

It  is  the  same  art,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  whether  it  is  applied 
to  painting  on  canvas  or  to  the  design  of  patterns  of  calico. 

Since  the  facts  given  in  connection  with  Haydon's  career  form  a  part 
of  the  recorded  history  of  those  times,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  present  writer  should  have  at  first  thought  it  strange 
that,  in  the  literature  appertaining  to  the  new  art  educational  movement, 
80  little  evidence  should  appear  of  similar  efibrts  before  the  era  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  and  the  foundingofthe  South  Kensington  schools. 

Perhaps  if  public  attention  in  England  hiid  been  more  fully  called  to 
thefle  historical  failures,  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  authorities  of 
South  Kensington  to  commit  over  again  the  very  mistakes  that  had 
rained  the  earlier  Government  schools  of  design. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Haydon  wiis  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  to  Government  the  control  of  these  schools  of  art.  He 
thought  Government  should  aid,  not  direct ;  because  the  tendency  of  art 
academies  and  of  Government  officials,  is  always  to  develop  mediocrity, 
not  to  stimulate  talent  or  to  encourage  individuality,  which  last  is  al- 
nK>6t  universally  a  characteristic  of  genius. 

What  is  true  of  the  English  people  is  also  true  of  the  American  people : 
That  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  is  essential  to  the  production  of  art 
tleslgners,  without  whom  the  manufactures  of  a  nation  must  inevitably 
deteriorate.  That  appreciation  of  noble  works  is  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  any  class,  but  is  common  to  all.  That  the  principles  of  art  are 
the  same  in  all  ages,  the  same  on  which  Phidias  wrought  his  immortal 

^  See  Appendix  D  of  this  Report.  jigitizedbyCjOOOlc 
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works,  and  that  these  principles  can  be  taught  That  a  knowledge  of 
art,  its  history,  its  laws,  shonld  be  taught  in  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, because  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  edncation,  and  because 
it  is  a  shame  to  a  man  in  a  legislature,  or  Congress,  to  be  ignorant  of 
such  matters,  and  therefore,  being  incapable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
individual  judgment,  liable  to  be  imposed  on  in  regard  to  them.  That 
the  state  should  make  use  of  the  highest  art  in  &e  decoration  of  the 
public  buildings,  both  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  people,  and 
also,  because  private  patronage  is  unequal  to  the  development  and  sap- 
port  of  artists  capable  of  great  public  works. 

These  propositions,  which  were  urged  by  Haydon  for  forty  years,  are 
to-day  as  incontestable  and  as  applicable  in  these  United  States  as  they 
then  were  in  England. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  it  was  Haydon's  habit  to  keep  copious 
journals ;  in  these  he  poured  out  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  detailed 
unreservedly  his  varied  experiences.  Although  in  essential  qualities 
of  character  he  was  markedly  different,  Haydon  being  devout,  re- 
ligious, and  scrupulously  conscientious  in  his  attitude  towards  God  and 
his  fellow  men,  which,  if  the  others  were  so,  assuredly  does  not  appear  in 
their  autobiographies :  nevertheless  one  can  hardly  fail,  as  he  reads  the 
stirring  incidents  ana  the  frank  confessions  therein  set  down  by  the 
English  artist,  to  be  continually  reminded  of  the  autobiography  of  that 
fascinating  mediaeval  adventurer  and  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  of  the 
extraordinary  confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  for  Haydon  was, 
on  occasion,  as  pugnacious  as  the  one,  and  often,  in  his  revelations  of 
his  secret  thoughts,  as  unreserved  as  the  other.  There  appears  in  the 
naive  expressions  of  the  English  artist,  as  in  those  of  the  Italian,  a  self- 
consciousness  which,  if  the  possession  of  great  abilities  had  not  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  the  production  of  great  works,  would  savor 
almost  unpleasantly  of  self-conceit. 

Incidentally  in  his  pages  there  are  given  charming  glimpses  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  early  days  of  the  century,  when  the  new  writers 
who  have  given  fame  to  English  literature  were  appearing,  and  the  stir- 
ring events  that  accompanied  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  l^apoleon 
were  being  enacted. 

Haydon  had  himself  partially  completed  his  autobiography;  this,  with 
extracts  from  his  journals,  compilecl  and  edited  by  ^<  Tom  Taylor,"  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  in  1863.*  During  his  life  Haydon 
had  published,  in  two  volumes,  the  lectures  to  students  delivered  by  him 
throughout  England  and  Scottaud  ;t  these  are  still  well  worth  the  stndy 
of  all  art  students  who  believe  in  thoroughness,  and  of  all  other  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  English  art.    He  also  contributed, 

*■  Life  of  BeDJamin  Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Autobiography  and 
Journals.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Jate  felJow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambriage,  and  late  professor  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  University  Collego,  London.  In  three  volaities.  London :  Longmans,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Longmans,  18^. 

t  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,  by  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  with  de- 
signs drawn  by  himself  on  wood  ana  engraved  by  Edward  Evans.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I:  Origin  of  the  Art.— Anatomy  wie  basis  of  drawing. — ^The  skeleton.— The 
muscles  of  man  and  qaadruped.— Standard  Figm*e. — Composition. — Colour. — Ancients 
and  modems. — Invention.  Vol.  II :  Fuzeli. — Wilkie.— Effect  of  Societies  on  Ta.^^.— 
A  Competent  Tribunal. — On  Fresco. —Elgin  Marbles. — Beauty.  Motto  to  Vol.  I: 
'*  And  now  I  see  how  superior  painting  from  nature  is  above  everything  that  our 
imagination,  assisted  by  our  memory,  can  conceive."  David  Wilkie,  aged  18,  Aug. 
22, 1807.  Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his  youth,  Thomas  Macdouald.  Motto 
to  Vol.  II:  ''An  artist  who  knows  in  what  excellence  consists,  and  baa  leameci  the 
art  of  usine  models,  will  be  an  overmatch  for  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  liTed 
who  should  be  debarred  such  advantages.''  Reynolds.  London :  Brown,  Qreeo,  St 
Longmans,  1844.    Vol.  I,  pp.  X,  331 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  XVI,  293.  jOOQIc 
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jointly  with  Hazlitt,  the  article  on  art  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  which  was  also  separately  published* 

It  gives  a  new  idea  of  the  voluminoosness  of  the  journals,  and  of  the 
amazing  industry  of  the  man,  to  find,  in  1876,  his  son,  Frederic  Words- 
worth Haydon,  who  had  the  poet  William  Wordsworth  for  his  god- 
father, publishing  two  bulky  volumes,  which  contain  a  memoir  of  his 
father  written  by  the  son,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  letters 
both  from  Haydon's  correspondence  with  personal  friends  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  so  called  table 
talk —  doubtless  taken  from  his  journals  —  and  to  observe  how  much  of 
freshness  and  interest  is  to  be  found  in  these  recent  volumes,  even  after 
reading  the  earlier  ones  by  Tom  Taylor.  In  the  biographical  sketch  of 
his  father,  and  in  his  own  reminiscences  and  running  comments  on  the 
various  events  and  persons  mentioned,  Mr.  Frederic  Haydon  shows,  by 
his  vigorous  and  graphic  style,  that  he  inherits  in  no  small  measure  the 
surprising  facility  and  force  of  language  that  characterized  his  gifted 
father ;  in  whose  hard  the  pen,  seemed  as  natural  and  powerful  an  in- 
strnment  of  expression  as  the  brush.  Haydon  was  in  the  habit,  also,  of 
sketching  with  pen  and  ink  in  his  journals  any  subjects  for  new  paint- 
ings which  occurred  to  him,  or  suggestions  for  the  pictures  he  was  at 
work  on  at  the  time.  Fac  similes  of  some  of  these  serve  admirably  to 
illustrate  the  volumes. 

Upon  the  last  page  of  the  second  volume,  following  an  entry  dated 
March  2%  1846,  is  this  epitaph,  which  fitly  closes  the  story  of  his  event- 
fal  life : 

"Here 

Lieth  the  Body 

of 

Bbnjamin  Bobbrt  Haydon 

An  Engliflh  Historical  Painter,  who,  ia  a  straggle  to  make  the  People,  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Nobility,  and  the  Sovereign  of  Enffland  give  due  dignity  and  rank  to  the 
biffhest  art,  which  had  ever  languished,  and  until  the  Government  interferes,  ever 
^ill  languish  in  England,  fell  a  Victim  to  his  ardour  and  his  love  of  country ;  an 
evidence  that  to  seek  the  benefit  of  your  Country  by  telling  the  Truth  to  Power,  is 
a  crime  that  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  Man  who  is 
so  patriotic  and  so  imprudent. 

He  was  born  at  Plymouth,  d6th  January,  1786,  and  died  on  the  (22nd  June),  18(46), 
believing  in  Christ  as  the  Mediator  and  Advocate  of  Mankind : — 

'  What  various  ills  the  Painter's  life  assail, 
Pride,  Envy,  Want,  the  Patron,  and  the  Jail.' 

This  I  wish  written  upon  my  tombstone  when  mv  day  comes. 

B.  R.  HAYDON." 

This  work,  by  his  sou,  was  issued  in  America  the  year  following,  with 
the  imprint  of  Estes  &  Lanriat,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  An  ab- 
stract of  these  volumes,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  the  poet  edi- 
tor, Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  was  also  issued  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York,  as  one  of  the  Sans  Souci  Series,  thus  making  it  generally  access- 
ible to  American  readers. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken,  the  first  from  the  preface,  in  which 
u  given  a  general  view  of  Haydon's  art  relations ;  then,  ixom  the  closing 
pages  of  the  personal  memoir,  giving  the  story  of  his  life  from  the  time 
when  Parliament  first  took  action ;  and,  finally,  such  extracts  and  letters 
from  the  "official  correspondence''  as  serve  to  show  just  what  Haydon 
sought,  and  bow  persistently  he  continued  his  appeals,  as  ministry  suc- 
oeeded  ministry  in  the  Government  of  England. 

'Painting  and  the  Fuie  Arts :  by  B.  R.  Haydon,  Esq.,  and  WilUam  Haielitt,  Esq. 
Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.    1838.    pp.  287.  gle 
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PASSAGES  IV  EATSOFS  CABEER.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  Hay  don  took  np  in  art  from  his  entrance  into  Lon- 
don aooiety,  in  1804,  down  to  his  death,  in  1846,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ondentood. 
It  was  pecnliar  and  original.  It  was  in  defence  of  the  capacity  of  the  Unglish  peo- 
ple for  fine  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  nobody  in  English  society  admitted  the  claim,  ^t 
was  then  the  common  creed  that  the  English  people  had  no  sense  of  beauty  in  works 
of  utility,  and  that  English  artists  were  only  htted  to  paint  portraits. 

In  high  art,i.  e.,  epic,  dramatic,  and  poetic  art,  it  was  held  by  society  that  Englibb- 
men  could  produce  nothing  worthv  of  admiration  ;  that  foreign  specimens  alone  mer- 
ited there  reverence — consequently  these  were  over-reverenced  — that  the  climate  of 
England  was  too  dull,  and  damp,  and  foggy  to  produce  artists  with  imagination,  and 
the  English  people  too  gross,  and  too  toiling  after  wealth,  politics,  and  power,  to 
have  either  time  or  perception  for  mnc)i  else.  The  lower  art  of  imitation  was  all  we 
had  feeling  for  or  could  aspire  to. 

The  capacity  of  any  living  English  artist  to  possess  "genius"  was  scouted.  We 
were  not  a  gifted  people.  We  could  turn  out  an  80-gun  ship,  though  only  after  the 
model  of  a  French  prize,  and  we  could  build  a  prison  or  a  gasometer,  but  we  could 
not  produce  an  "oratorio"  or  a  "requiem,''  construct  a  decent  paiaoe  or  gallery, 
nor  embellish  one  built  for  us  b^  exquisite  design,  highly  wrought  oat,  nor  espntts 
fine  thoughts  or  beautifiil  forms  in  works  of  common  utility.  Thus,  by  easy  gnda- 
tions,  society,  by  1812,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  high  art  was  not  our /ortf,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  it.     There  are  still  persons  amongst  us  who  hold  to  this  belief. 

Haydou  dented  these  conclusions,  and  his  whole  life  was  one  hard  straggle  to  dis- 
prove the  necessity  for  their  existence,  and  to  prove  that  Englishmen  conla  create  as 
well  as  copy  in  art  and  design,  as  in  mechanical  contrivances.  He  did  not  dispute 
the  variableness  of  the  climate  or  question  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  but  be  denied 
that  climate  or  situation  were  the  cause  of  intellectual  development.  Forei^ere 
had  no  special  aptitude  for  design,  and  the  perception  of  beauty  was  not  the  privile^ 
of  a  nation  or  of  a  class. 

He  explained  our  national  ignorance  of  art,  first,  by  the  Reformation,  which  de- 
stroyed nne  art  in  England ;  secondly,  by  the  absence  of  men  of  real  genius  to  meet 
the  liberal  patronage  ot  the  day  of  Charles  I  and  King  William;  t  and,  thirdly,  in  this 
century  by  local  obstruction  and  insufficient  patronage.  He  maintained  the  private 
patronage  of  the  day  was  too  petty  and  mean  to  support  the  production  of  great 
works  for  great  spaces.t  But  he  also  asserted  that  the  English  people,  ignorant  as 
they  were,  nad  no  lack  of  sympathy  or  feeling  for  works  of  the  highest  aim,  when 
such  works  were  put  before  them. 

"Any  man,"  be  says  (1807),  "  with  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  race,  would  under- 
stand the  Cartoons  and  the  Elgin  Marbles.  They  are  intelligible  to  the  plaincet 
understanding.''  $  But  the  Cartoons  were  then  almost  inaccessible  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  shut  up  in  a  shed  in  Park  Lane.     "  Show  the  people  of 

*  Benj amin  Robert  Haydon :  Correspondence  and  Table  Talk.  With  a  memoir  by  his 
son,  Frederic  Wordsworth  Haydon.  With  fac-simile  illustrations  £rom  his  journals. 
In  two  volumes.  Loudon.  Chatto  &•  Wmdus,  Piccadilly.  1876,  Vol.  I,  pp.  xix,  469. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  484. 

tThe  eminent  artists  in  England  at  these  periods  were  all  foreigners,  attracted  by 
the  high  prices  the  patrons  paid.  Lely  and  Kneller  were  both  WestphaliaDs :  the 
Vaudeveldes  and  Varelst  were  Hollanders ;  Cibber  was  a  Dane;  Verrio  a  Neopolitan; 
Gibbous  a  Dutchman ;  and  Laguerre  a  Frenchman.  We  had  not  a  single  man  of  any 
real  eminence  before  Hogarth. —  Ed. 

tTake  the  instance  or  Lord  Mansfield  haggling  over  thirty  guineas  for  Wilkie'a 
"  Village  Politicians,"  trying  to  set  it  for  fineen,  and  "cheapening"  the  picture,  as 
Hazlitt  says,  as  if  it  were  "  a  turkey  or  a  goose." — Ed. 

$When  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  subsequently  shown  to  the  public  (1817)  at  the 
British  Museum,  Haydon  and  Wilkie  were  present  on  the  opening  day.  Two  work- 
men came  in  and  looked  long  and  silently  at  the  marbles.  "  How  broken  they  are, 
ain't  they  T  "  said  one.  "  Yes,"  said  the  other  "  but  how  like  life !"  Wilkie  nudged 
Haydon.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  you  might  jnst  study  them  to  doomsday,  but  you  oonld 
never  convey  their  excellence  by  speech  more  completely."  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  Haydon's  opponents  to  add  that  on  another  occasion  he  was  present  when  a  gen- 
tleman came  in.  After  looking  at  the  marbles  for  some  time  he  said  to  the  atteodaot, 
"And  pray  what  may  these  marbles  be  remarkable  for  T  "  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"because  they  are  considered  to  be  so  like  life."  <*Like  life!"  said  the  gentleman, 
"like  life !  Why,  what  of  that  t "  and,  contemptuously  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
out. — Ed. 
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England  fine  irorks,"  said  Haydon;  "give  them  the  ox)portanity  of  study  and  the 
means  of  Instmetion ;  t«nch  them  the  hnnis  of  beanty  in  art,  and  then  »give  yoor 
opinion,  if  yon  like ;  hut  you  have  no  right  to  condemn  your  fellow  countrymen  when 
you  giye  them  none  of  the  advantages  foreigners  eigoy ;  when  you  have  no  schools 
for  art  instraction,  no  art  galleries  open  to  public  view,  no  national  collections,  no 
schools  of  design,  and  when  you  refuse  to  allow  that  art  has  a  public  function,  and 
absolutely  withhold  Arom  it  all  public  support." 

To  assert,  under  such  circumstances,  that  art  never  under  an^  circumstances  could 
revive  in  England,  he  asserted,  was  ''a  preposterous  folly."  Neither  Greece  nor  Italy 
hsd  burst  forth  into  their  perfection  at  once.* 

England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  her  knowledgeof  form,  colour,  light,  shadow, 
and  in  fipesco  decoration,  was  in  advance  of  Italy  ;t  and  had  her  progress  not  been 
cheeked  by  the  Reformation,  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  Europe.  Genius  in  the 
artist  and  taste  in  the  patron^  he  admitted,  must  exist  together  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent advance  of  art.  But  neither  genius  nor  taste,  he  said,  were  dependent  upon  lati- 
tude and  longitude. 

In  proof  of  his  position  as  regarded  painters  and  sculptors,  Haydon  pointed  to  Ho- 
nurth,  Reynolds,  Romnev,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Flazman,  Barry,  and  latterly  to 
Constable,  Turner,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Lough,  Cnantrey,  and  Bell,  the  product  of  one 
century,  and  that  in  spite  of  fogs  and  want  of  sunshine,  poor  pav,  and  the  curious 
apathy  of  the  nobility.  What  TOtter  proof  was  needed  of  the  genius  of  Englishmen  T 
"Asfor  the  people  at  large,  would  you,"  he  asks,  ''expect  any  people  to  care  for 
literature  if  you  did  not  teach  them  to  readt  In  like  manner  teach  our  people  their 
A  B  C  in  art,  and  they  would  show  that  taste  and  feeling  for  art  he,  for  one,  believed 
them  to  possess." 

In  spite  of  the  liveliness  and  perspicuity  with  which  Haydon  expressed  his  views, 
be  was  set  down  as  a  "young  enthusiast";  and  in  England  nothing  more  is  needed. 
That  mattered  little,  however,  to  him.  He  believed  he  was  in  the  right.  And  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  so  far  as  regarded  the  inherent  genius  and  taste  of  the  people 
for  high  art,  he  felt  he  was  right  as  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  tp  the  nation 
if  a  disciplined  system  of  "  independent"  education  in  art  were  established,  and  paint- 
ing and  design  firmly  and  generously  supported.  The  country,  he  asserted,  was  teem- 
ing with  tsdent,  which  only  wanted  right  <lirection,  scientific  instruction,  and  fair 
reward. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  Haydon  set  himself  f^om  the  first  to  remove  obstructions  to 
the  extension  among  the  people  of  a  scientific  system  of  art  teaching,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  Government  and  the  nobilitv  the  recognition  of  art  as  a  business  of  national 
concern,  by  the  foundation  of  art  schools  and  by  the  establishment  of  art  galleries 
worthy  of  the  nation. 

His  object  was  not  only  to  refine  the  art,  but  to  promote  industry,  encourage  trade, 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  all  classes.  He  wished  to  bring  the  nation  to  resara 
art  with  more  serious  interest,  and  to  lift  ideal  art  out  of  the  darkness  into  which 
the  BeformAtion  had  thrust  it.  and  the  hesitation  of  Reynolds,  coupled  with  the  apa- 
thy and  ignorance  of  onr  nobility,  kept  it  Jammed  down.  And  he  saw  further  than 
his  contemporaries. 

Looking  upon  commerce  as  something  more  than  a  mere  aiSair  of  sale  and  purchase, 
rather  as  a  pursuit  in  which  high  skill,  sound  knowledge,  and  an  organised  connec- 
tion must  be  combined  with  and  will  be  lost  without  excellence  in  workmanship,  as 
in  material,  he  aimed  at  so  educating  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  in  true  prin- 
ciples of  art  and  design  as  to  secure  to  England,  he  hoped,  that  supremacy  in  manu- 
ftcture  which,  if  we  could  not  design  a  beautifhl  pattern  as  well  as  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle, he  foresaw  must  be  lost  to  us  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

He  had  also  the  intention  to  train  and  educate  a  school  of  painters,  making  form 
the  basis  of  their  art,  in  order  to  show  how  thoroughly  Euglisnmen  could  draw,  de- 
sign, and  paint  when  scientifically  instructed. 

*£liaii  reUitea  (lib.  X,  oh.  2>that  in  the  earlv  periods  of  Greek  art  the  Greek  paint- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  writing  underneath  their  paintings :  ' '  This  is  a  horse ; "  **  This 
is  a  tree;"  "This  is  a  ball;"  Sto,  By  degrees  thev  got  to  express  the  species  distinctly, 
then  to  foreshortening,  then  to  draperies,  expression,  action,  portrait,  and  ideal  art.  — 
£d. 

\  Strutt  states  that  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  'English  painters 
were  hali^taally  employed  painting  large  pictures  representing  passages  from  history 
and  the  aetioos  of  neat  men.  Such  a  one  was  presented,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  the 
chnrehof  Ely,  bv  Etheleda,  widow  of  Berth  wood,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  which 
she  bad  ''erased  to  be  painted  the  history  of  the  great  actions  of  her  deceased  lord," 
in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  valour  and  of  his  virtues.  Evelyn,  in  his  diary, 
September  90, 1G72,  speaks  of  the  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
as  containing  a  superb  bftnqnetingroom,  wainscotted  with  cedar  and  adorned  with  bat- 
tles of  gods  and  giants  in  fietco.— Ed. 
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That  it  was  Ui»t,  from  the  first,  Haydon  made  a  plaoe  for  himaelf  iD  the  arL 

He  refused  to  allow  that  art  was  a  mere  matter  of  amusement  for  the  leisure  of 
others,  or  of  family  portraitore,  or  of  household  deoor»iion. 

He  conteuded,  against  patrons,  nobility,  and  members  of  Parliament,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  art  and  desij^  was  a  great  educational  and  economical  question  they  should 
look  to,  and  which  it  behoov^  the  nation  to  look  to,  or  the  nation  would  snffer  for 
its  neglect. 

A  knowledge  of  the  beauties,  cApabilities,  and  actual  practical  utilities  of  art.  Hay- 
don  maintained,  was  *' essential  to  the  general  interests  of  England,"  and  more  or  lea 
applicable  ''to  every  situation  and  circumstance  of  her  national  life." 

"  Design,"  he  writes,  '*  is  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  a  basin  of  such  breadth  that  mana- 
factaren,  as  well  as  art,  rest  in  its  excellence."  That  he  was  the  ardent  and  deter- 
mined advocate  of  the  early  training  of  all  classes  in  the  principles  of  art  and  design 
will  lie  easily  understood.  ''We  are  inferior,"  he  argued  (lti06),  "  to  the  French  and 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  beyond  all  conception  inferior  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  not  even  equal  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  our  designs  for  manufacturer 
And  whyt  Because  our  pursuits  in  art  are  low;  because  we  do  not  cherish  that 
style  as  a  nation  which  is  the  basis  of  excellence  in  those  departments  of  art ;  and 
because  we  do  not  strive  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  nation,  but  keep  it  down  to  the  level 
of  permnial  vanity,  trading  propensities,  and  pecuniary  success." 

To  cure  this  defect,  Haydon  insisted,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  a  central  art 
gallery  in  London,  with  i>rovincial  galleries  for  the  great  towns,  that  scientific  in- 
struction in  the  true  principle  of  art  and  design  should  form  ^art  of  every  scheme  of 
education  for  every  class  throughout  the  country.  For  the  rich  he  would  have  art 
professors  at  the  universities.  For  the  middle  classes  and  mechanics  he  pronosed  a 
central  establishment  in  London,  with  branch  schools  of  design,  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  distinct,  throughout  the  provinces.  The  course  of  first  instruction  to  be 
the  same  in  all,  though  varying  in  degree,  viz,  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and 
then  ornamentation,  design,  or  painting,  as  the  case  might  be. 

One  thing  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  subjecting  the 
schools  to  the  official  direction  and  control  of  the  Government  or  of  the  aojal  Acad- 
emy. He  would  have  the  schools  form  part  of  the  national  system  of  education,  bat 
independent ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  drawing  aehook. 
This  was  partly  his  dread  of  that  depressing  academic  teaching,  and  partly  his  sus- 
picion of  Government  departmental  control,  which  reduces  everything  it  touches  to 
one  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity.  "In  matters  of  art  and  design,"  Haydon 
used  to  say,  "Government  should  help,  but  not  direct." 

With  regard  to  our  rich  men,  who  heard  nothing  of  art  at  colle|»,  and  who  thought 
frivolously  of  it  in  after  life,  his  object  was  to  make  them  learn  to  draw  the  human  tg- 
ure.  He  did  not  wish  to  tease  them  with  a  mass  of  technical  detail,  to  which  they 
would  pay  no  attention,  but  rather,  by  teaching  them  only  to  draw,  give  them  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  real  powers  of  art,  so  as  to  move  their 
sense  of  beauty,  quicken  their  sympathies,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  that  feeling  for 
the  essential  excellence  of  art  which  he  hoped  would  insensibly  follow.  * 

Thus,  in  his  ardour  and  public  zeal,  he  trristed  we  should  not  only  get  excellence  in 
design  for  manufacture  among  our  artisans,  provided  the  broad  and  true  principles  of 
art  instruction  were  followed,  but  amongst  our  rich  men  and  nobility  a  race  of 
statesmen  and  politicians  would  arise  able  to  diBtinguish  accurately  and  ^predate 
the  merits  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  competent  to  deal  with  art  ques- 
tions—than  which  nothing  in  those  days  was  less  understood  in  Parliament —and 
oualified  to  become  enlightened  patrons,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  country.  Were 
this  so,  we  should  no  longer  be  left  open  to  the  reflection  that  our  educated,  wealthy, 
and  high-born  men  grow  up  and  "issue  out  to  their  respective  public  duties  deficient 
in  a  feeling  the  cultivation  of  which  has  brightened  the  glory  of  the  greatest  men 
and  most  accomplished  princes." 

But  Haydon  urged  upon  Parliament  and  the  public  that  nothing  satisfactory  could 
be  effected  without  concentrated  and  permanent  support  from  Parliament. 

Parliament,  be  said,  must  aid  and  support  these  schools  of  design,  these  public 
galleries,  these  professorships,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  historic  art  of 
the  country  and  the  splendor  of  the  nation,  must  employ  English  painters,  as  the 
continental  painters  were  employed  by  their  respective  Governments,  upon  a  aeries  of 
national  pictures,  in  fresco  or  in  oil,  for  the  decoration  of  our  public  baildings,  public 
offices,  law  courts,  town  hallB,  churches,  cathedrals,  and  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
short,  Parliament  must  give  painting  and  design  that  public  support  which  Greece 
and  Italy  gave,  the  glory  and  fortune  of  whose  great  painters  and  professors  of  art 

*  Charles  1  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  educating  the  English  nobility  in 
the  principles  of  art  that  he  established  an  academy  for  their  speoialinstruction.  It 
was  called  the  "Museum  Minerva,"  and  was  organised  in  tiie  house  of  Sir  F^mncis  King- 
ston, in  Covent  Garden. — £d. 
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▼M  not  left  to  depend  upon  the  limited  wants  or  caprice  of  indiyiduale,  bat  on  the 
peiformonce  of  great  pnolic  works,  for  which  their  reward  was  a  portion  of  the  public 
expenditure. 

Soch  were  the  views  and  opinions  Hay  don  declared  and  urged  for  forty- two  years, 
in  pnbHc  and  private,  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  by  pamphlets,  by  public  letters, 
by  appeals  to  ministers,  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  by  lectures  to  the  people ;  and  he 
labooredfl  re^[ret  to  have  to  say  it,  not  only  single-handed,  but  opposed  at  every  stage 
by  the  authority  that  should  have  helped  him  most,  *Hhe  Royal  Academy'' ;  and  upon 
DO betterplea,  apparently, than  that  advanced  by  President  Sir  Martin  Shee,  viz,  to 
support  Haydon's  views  wonld  be  "injurious  to  their  custom." 

•  •«•••• 

In  all  this,  it  is  now  admitted,  Haydon  took  a  just  view  of  the  position  and  wants 
of  the  art,  the  Academy,  and  of  the  country. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  thought  otherwise.  Nothing  dies  so  hard  as 
corporate  abuse.  There  is  a  Judaic  obstinacy  about  its  defence  that  is  magnificent. 
The  Academy  Council  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion.  They  drove  Haydon  from 
their  doors,  and  a  desperate  and  determmed  struggle  ensued  between  the  two.  *  That 
Haydon  never  flinched  is  matter  of  fact.  We  know  that  for  four  and  th  irty  years,  under 
eYery  circumstance  of  harass,  anxiety,  mortification,  and  ruin,  four  times  repeated, 
he  kept  up  this  struggle,  which,  I  believe,  would  have  killed  most  men  in  the  first 
four  years,  without  the  remaining  thirty.  But,  then,  he  was  essentially  one  of  Horace's 
men:  "Qnem  neque pauperies,  nequemors,  neque  vincula  torrent." 

How  he  forced  society  and  the  public  to  listen  to  and  endorse  his  views,  how  nearly 
he  snoceeded  in  ''reforming"  the  Koyal  Academy  in  spite  of  themselves,  first  with  the 
King  (Qeorge  IV),  then  with  the  Duke  of  Welliu^on,  and  latterly  with  Parliament, 
are  also  matters  of  fact.  But  if  he  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  carrying  his  plan  for 
the  *' reform"  of  that  institution,  he  first  brought  the  Academy  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1836~'38,  and,  in  spite  of  their  determined  resistance,  broke 
the  charm  of  their  assumed  privacy,  and,  left  Parliament  and  the  public  a  valuable 
precedent  for  fhture  use. 

He  lived,  also,  to  see  his  own  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  of  design 
for  London  recommended  to  Parliament  and  adopted.  And  although  the  extension 
of  his  plan  to  the  provinces  was  refused  by  the  Qovemment,  obstructed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade^  and  intrigued  aeainst  by  the  Royal  Academy,  he  succeeded,  against  all  three 
aothorities,  in  rousing  the  people  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  establishing  such 
sehools,  and  between  1836  and  1842  he  carried  his  plan  in  all  the  principal  towns  tri- 
amphantlv. 

He  lived,  also,  to  see  public  employment  given  to  British  artists  by  the  state,  and 
though  he  was  kept  out  of  all  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  yet 
his  '* principle"  was  acknowledged  and  acted  on,  and  the  ''plan"  was  his  own.t 

If  m  his  prime,  he  died,  suddenly  and  sadly,  broken-hearted  by  pecuniary  distress, 
yet  he  had  uved  long  enough  to  see  much  that  he  had  struggled  for  accepted,  and  to 
receive  assurances  tiiat  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  academical  system  were  swept 
away,  and  the  path  made  easier  for  the  young  painters  coming  and  to  come  upon  the 


But  to  the  last,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  he  predicted  much  that  ishappenmg — the 
lose  of  good  drawing  among  onr  artists;  the  break  down  of  our  schools  oi  design,  from 
"a  mean  desire"  of  the  authorities  in  art  "  not  to  raise  skilful  designers"  lest  "  the 
esuhlished  artist  might  be  interfered  with"  (letter  to  Kirkup,  d6th  June,  1844);  and 
the  revival  of  the  ofd  bitterness  and  antaffonism  between  the  lay  artists  and  the 
Boyal  Academy  if  this  institution  was  not  ''thoroughly  and  effectually  reformed  by 
Parliament."    (Vol.  I,  preface,  pp.  vii-xviii.) 

*  The  late  Lady  Holland,  in  Lord  Melbourne's  hearing,  once  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween Haydon  and  Ali  Baba's  brother.  "No,"  said  Lora  Melbourne,  "that  is  not  a 
fair  case.  Haydon  did  not  want  to  rob  the  Academy ;  he  wanted  to  add  to  their 
wealth.  Besides,  he  not  only  brought  'forty  thieves'  upon  his  back,  but  all  the  rich 
men  behind  them ;  and  though  they  have  often  quartered,  they  never  killed  him." 
Udv  Blessinffton  told  me  this. — Ed. 

t  It  is  the  uahion  nowadays  to  attribute  to  Prince  Albert  the  foundation  of  our 
•choola  of  design,  and  the  idea  of  the  decoration  by  paintings  of  onr  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  the  undoubtedly  great  services  to  art 
of  Prince  Albert,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  late  Royal  Highness  did  not  settle  in 
this  country  before  1840,  and  that  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  art  affairs  of  England 
before  his  appointment  to  the  head  cyf  the  Royal  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  1842 ;  whereas 
tbe  "aohools  of  design"  and  the  public  employment  of  our  painters  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Honaesof  Parliament  had  been  proposed  by  Haydon  for  the  previous  thirty  years, 
and  was,  ds /Mto,  oaxried  by  him  between  1836  and  1842.— Ed. 
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CLOSDrO  8CEHXS. 

We  haTe  arrived  at  the  laBt  twelve  yean  of  Haydon's  life.  On  the  vote  in  Parlia- 
meut  for  a  national  sallery,  in  1832,  whether  by  reason  of  Haydon's  direct  eiForts  or 
pre V ions  statements  I  know  not,  but  the  taot  of  our  inferiority  in  design  to  the  French, 
one  of  his  favourite  examples  and  arguments,  was  strongly  insisted  on,  was  not  denied 
by  the  Government,  and  the  result  was,  at  last,  the  founding  of  a  national  school  of 
design. 

In  the  scheme  for  this  school  Haydon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
Government,  who  appear  to  have  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.     He  looked  on  cnrionsly  for  the  result. 

In  the  course  of  1^35  the  Government  was  delivered  of  wbat  he  declared  to  be  "  an 
abominable  abortion '' — a  mass  uf  radical  defects  and  meanness — a  "school  of  desi^ " 
which  was  only  to  teach  pattern  drawing,  and  to  artisans  alone.  Haydon's  object 
with  regard  to  schools  of  design  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  a  great  Gentral 
school  in  London,  independent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  branch  schools  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns ;  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  to  be  the  same,  though  in  different  de- 
crees, for  artists,  artisans,  and  amateurs,  and  to  be  based  on  a  Imowl^ge  of  the  homan 
orm,  the  source  of  all  fine  art. 

All  decorative  art,  Haydon  maintained,  that  was  not  based  on  fine  art  was  nnwor- 
thy  the  name  of  art  altogether.  **  I  wish  every  door  painter,"  he  said  "  to  be  tanefat 
to  design  and  draw  the  figure  ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  aimed  at  making  the  hnmblest 
workman  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  work.  He  deaiied  to 
foster  in  every  pupil  that  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research  which  should  develope  the 
hiffhest  skin  in  every  craft. 

But  this  large  and  comprehensive  scheme,  which  would  have  restored  the  relations 
in  which  the  pupil  formerly  stood  to  his  master,  and  have  raised  a  race  of  poweriiil 
designers  for  art  and  manufactures,  did  not  fit  into  the  views  of  the  bureaucrats  nor  snit 
the  interests  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

If  Havdon's  sreat  public  plan  were  carried  out  it  would  substitute  feeling  for  rule; 
it  would  also  draw  the  art  students  from  the  oflScial  Academy  school,  and  lower  ihe 
infiuence  and  reputation  of  the  Roval  Academy,  or  compel  its  reform. 

Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  struggle.  The  Academy  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  resolved  to  stifie  Haydon's  scheme  by  making  the  new  school  dependent  on  the 
Boyal  Academy  school,  and  by  strictly  maintaining  in  the  new  school,  as  in  the  Acad- 
emy school,  the  separation  between  artist  and  artisan. 

The  artisan  was  not  to  be  taught  to  draw  the  figure,  and  the  school  of  dedsn  waa 
to  be  kept  as  an  inferior  department  of  the  Academy  school,  and  used  merely  Tor  in- 
struction in  block  and  pattern  drawing. 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Poulctt  Thompson,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
appointed  a  majority  of  academicians  on  the  council  of  the  new  school,  and  these 
gentlemen,  headed  by  (Haydon's  old  friends)  Chantrey  and  Calcott,  immediately 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  excluding^  the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  tibe  course 
of  instruction,  and  effecting  other  arbitrary  changes  which  stiuck  at  every  point  of 
Haydon's  scheme.  For  example,  they  required  from  each  student  a  written  declara- 
tion that  he  would  not  practise  in  England  as  a  painter  of  portrait,  history,  land- 
scape, or  animal  life,  nor,  I  believe,  as  a  sculjptor.  The  object  of  this  is  clear.  *  It  was 
to  prevent  competition  with  established  artists,  and  to  maintain  the  official  ascend- 
ency of  the  Roval  Academy. 

Meantime,  Haydon,  hearing  of  what  it  was  intended  to  do,  determined  to  counter- 
mine, and  deeply.  He  besought  Lord  Melbourne  to  grant,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  to 
obtain,  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  ''the  best  means  for  extending  the  knowl- 
edge and  principles  of  art  and  design  among  the  people."  Lord  MeliMnme,  who 
dreaded  anything  like  a  contest  with  professors — **  God  help  the  minister,''  he  once 
said  to  Haydon,  **  who  inferos  in  art'' — bad  no  objection  to  pass  the  responsibility  over 
to  a  select  committee,  and  thus  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  was  obtained  during  tibie  ses- 
sion of  1835. 

In  order  to  aid  this  committee  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  to  go  further,  in  time, 
Haydon  resolved,  durine  the  winter  of  1835-'36,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  Lon- 
don on  ''Painting  and  Design."  I  believe  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  for  some  time  he  resisted  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  appear  prominently 
before  the  public.    At  length  he  yielded,  and  went  to  work. 

His  object  was  to  awake  public  opinion  on  the  Tast  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
design  to  our  manufacturers,  so  as  to  strengthen  Lord  Melbourne  and  force  the  WMird 
of  Trade  to  establish  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  it  was  that  Haydon  came  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  art  and  de- 
sign. He  had  no  other  object  in  view.  *  •  •  His  lectures  on  "Painting and  Design" 
are  published  and  well  known.    He  dedicated  them  to  Wordsworth.    They  are  twelve 
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in  uuuiber,  are  liifcibly  but  negligently  written.     Hajdon  wa«  ^ 
earnest  to  spread  the  trnth  to  waste  time  in  ornament,  bat  be  might  1 
careful  and  exact  in  his  choice  of  words. 

lie  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  the  true  basis  of  the  arts  of  design.  He 
entreats  English  students,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  masters,  to  stay  at  home  and 
study,  for  that  we  have  in  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  Cartoons  finer  things  than  Italy 
ever  possessed  or  possesses.  He  lays  down  sonnd  rules  for  their  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion. *  *  *  In  his  conclusion  on  the  first  night  he  said:  **  If  by  my  efforts  I  can 
advance  your  taste  or  refine  your  feelings  for  high  art,  and  prove  its  conection  with 
your  various  callings;  if  I  can  rekindle  the  lost  feeling  for  its  national  importance, 
or  prove  its  immense  valae  to  manufactnres ;  if  I  can  give  you  a  deeper  insight  into 
its  eternal  principles  than  can  be  gathered  in  the  heat  and  glare  and  varnish  of  a 
spring  exhibition,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  my  life  will  be  realised.  But,  remem- 
ber, nothing  will,  nothing  can,  be  effectnally  of  use  till  schools  of  design  be  estab- 
lished in  the  great  towns,  of  which  the  knowledge,  i  he  deepest  knowledge,  of  the 
human  figure  must  be  the  corner  stone,  and  high  art  has  made  it6  legitimate  impres- 
sion in  high  quarters,  and  by  state  snpport  is  placed  at  the  least  on  a  level  with  por- 
trait.* 

At  the  close,  the  audience  enthusiastically  cheered  him  again  and  again,  and  from 
this  night  Haydon's  reputation  as  a  lecturer  upon  art  was  established.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  engagements  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry, 
and  np  to  his  death,  in  IU46,  had  the  greatest  difiloulty  in  selecting  without  giving  of- 
fence.   Nor  did  he  wish  to  give  np  too  much  of  his  time  to  this  labour. 

Mr.  £  wart's  select  committee  sat  and  took  evidence  during  the  session  of  1836. 
HaydoD  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  examined.  He  laid  his  whole  plan  for  the 
(onndation  of  a  system  of  schools  of  designs  before  the  committee,  and  he  laid  before 
the  committee,  also,  a  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the  Honse  of  Parliament  by  a  series 
of  great  paintings  illustrating  the  principles  npou  which  the  building  is  erected,  and 
he  pressed  the  committee  to  urge  public  employment  for  the  English  painters  of  his- 
tory. In  their  report  the  committee  adopted  these  views  so  far  as  they  thought  it 
advisable.     His  plan  for  schools  of  design  they  fully  accepted. 

We  mufit  not  leave  this  committee  without  remarking  it  was  the  first  Parliamentary 
committee  that  insisted  upon  calling  before  it  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal 

Academy  and  subjecting  them  to  a  searching  cross-examination. 

«  j»  »  *  «  •  * 

But  nnqnest  ion  ably  one  result  of  the  labours  of  this  committee  was  the  immediate 
nprisiug  of  our  *'  schools  of  design  '*  under  Haydon's  vigonrons  touch,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  committee  of  .1841. t 

Haydon  opens  the  new  year  (18:{7)  by  a  vigourous  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Poulett' 
Thompson,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  his  manajB^ement  of  the  London 
School  of  Design.  Mr.  Ewart  had  told  Haydon  that  all  was  going  wrong ;  that  Pou- 
lett Thompson  was  making  an  ^'Academy  job "  of  the  whole  thing ;  and  the  only- 
course  left  was  to  start  an  opposition  school. 

With  his  U!iual  habit  of  taking  his  bull  fairly  by  the  horns,  Haydon,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  made  himself  acquainted  witli  the  facts,  went  off  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  sought 
OQt  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  in  his  room.  '*  I  told  him, "  he  writes,  "  that  I  had  heard 
a  resolution  had  been  passed  that  no  student  would  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  De- 
sign unless  he  signed  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  practise  history,  portrait,  land- 

*Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  last  address  as  president  pf  the  Ro^al  Academy,  at 
the  annaal  dinner,  bore  witness  to  the  great  change  these  schools  of  design  had  wrought 
in  the  pablio  appreciation  of  art.  **The  change  to  which  I  allude,''  he  said,  ^<bas 
been  cbiedy  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  what  is  called  in- 
dastrial  art,  and  more  ebpeoially  in  schools  of  design."  Eastlake  knew  well  to  whom 
this  was  due,  and  the  enormous  exertions  Haydon  nad  made  between  1835  and  1842 
to  carry  the  principles  of  high  art  into  his  schools  of  design,  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  academic  council  of  the  London  Scho<u  of  Design ;  but  it  would 
have  been  taken  ill  if  he  had  spoken  out  Haydon's  name  at  an  Academy  dinner,  so 
strong  was  the  prejudice  against  him. —  Ed. 

t  If  our  schools  of  design,  which  Haydon  succeeded  in  getting  established  at  thic» 
period,  have  not  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  he  formed  of  them,  the  blame  ia 
Q6t  his,  bnt^  first,  that  of  the  central  authority  in  London,  which  thwarted,  vexed,  and 
crossed  him  while  he  lived,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  used  its  influence  to  obtain  a 
departure  from  bis  Judicious  rules.  A  competent  authority  writes  to  me  recently  as 
follows:  "Schools  of  design  have  not  done  what  was  expected  from  them,  mainly,  I 
believe,  because  they  have  been  led  into  a  wrong  road  by  the  teaching  of  South  Ken- 
Bioffton,  which  has  encouraged  an  exaggerated  mechanical  precision  of  finish,  instead 
of  destniing  on  the  large  and  true  principles,  such  as  your  father  would  have  insisted 
on.-'— Ed. 
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scape,  or  sculpture.  Hf>  deuied  it,  and  said,  *  Who  has  been  telling  you  these  storieo  f 
' But  hasit  been  passed f '  I  asked.  No  answer.  I  told  him  I hearait  was resoWed  the 
study  of  the  tiKure  was  not  necessary.  'And  is  it,'  he  said,  to  'fellows  who  design 
screens  f  I  did  not  say,  '  You  ought  to  know  it  is, '  as  he  ongfait.  I  then  told  him  tne 
figure  was  the  basis  of  all  design,  of  which  he  seemed  totally  iucrednlous.  «  ^  * 
I  Kaid,  'Is  it  cnnsistent  with  the  principles  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  make 
the  council  (of  the  School  of  Design)  wholly  academical f '  'I  selected  the  best  ar- 
tists. Calcott  is  the  best  landscape  painter,  and  Chantrey,  surely,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  I '  *  No,  he  is  not,*  I  replied.  *  Who  is  higher  t  *  *  Surely  Westmacott  hsh 
done  more  poetical  things  than  Cnantrey,  and  so  has  Bailey.  And  why  are  nat  Mar- 
tin and  Renn  ie  on  the  council  f '  *  Wnat  pretensions  has  Bennle  f '  'He  does  the  naked, 
and  is  a  Judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  school  of  design.'  '  Why  is  he  ajpainst  the 
Academy  f '  *  'On  principle.'  '  But  he  has  no  subject  of  complaint.'  '  That  is  the  very 
reason  his  opinion  is  valaable.  Depend  on  it,  if  the  figure  be  not  made  the  basis  of 
instniction  it  will  all  end  in  smoke.  I  have  no  ultimate  object;  I  have  no  per- 
sonal wishes;  but  if  you  only  put  academicians  on  the  council,  you  will  only  become 
their  tool.'"    Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  was  not  to  be  convinced,  and  Hay  don  left  him. 

In  a  few  da^s  (January  29, 1837),  Haydon  paid  a  persona)  visit  to  the  Qovemment 
School  of  Design,  and,  feeling  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  of  the  futility  of  the  whole 
scheme,  he  wrote  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  a  characteristic  letter,  to  be  foand  in  the 
**  Correspondence,"  and  at  once  Joined  Wyse  and  Mr.  Ewart  to  set  on  foot  an  oppo- 
sition school  of  design.  In  this  they  were  heartily  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Fomo, 
Hyde  Clarke,  and  other  able  men,  and  before  very  long,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson,  a  "Societv  for  Promoting  Practical  Design "  was  pnblicly  an- 
nounced, and  the  school  opened,  first,  in  the  old  house  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  juid  then 
moved  to  the  groat  room  of  Saville  House. 

Mechanics  were  invited,  and  came  in  large  numbers.  Drawing  from  the  antique 
was  taught;  lectures  by  Haydon^  Hyde  Clarke,  Fog^,  and  Lattello  on  anatomy, 
design,  colour,  fresco,  Slo.,  were  delivered ;  and  Haydon  introduced  a  fine  female  model 
and  set  the  workingmen  to  draw  from  her.  The  school  became  immensely  popular 
and  soon  filled. 

The  object  of  Haydon  and  his  friends,  in  this  course  of  action,  was  not  to  min  bat 
to  improve  the  Oovemment  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  by  drawing  their 
students  away,  and  thus  giving  the  council  a  sharp  lesson,  that  if  thev  wished  to  ex- 
ist they  must  enter  into  competition  with  the  Savule  House  School,  wnen  the  Saville 
House  committee  intended  to  reduce  their  fees,  extend  their  system  of  instraction, 
and  draw  the  Board  of  Trade  on  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  never  again 
retire.  Then  the  Sav  ille  House  school  might  he  closed  or  not,  as  seemed  best.  •  *  * 
The  Saville  House  School  flourished  exceedingly.  It  drew  students  from  all  quarten*. 
But  the  greatest  good,  and  the  one  it  aimed  at,  it  did  effectually.  It  forced  the  Gor- 
erument  school  at  Somerset  House  to  compete  for  existence. 

As  a  counter-attraction  to  Haydon'e  female  model,  the  Somerset  House  School  in- 
troduced a  male  as  well  as  a  female  model,  and  thus  forever  yielded  the  point  of  the 
study  of  the  human  form.  This,  of  course,  drew  all  the  women  students  to  Somerset 
House,  -  as  well  as  many  of  the  men. 

To  draw  on  Somerset  House  still  further,  Saville  House  then  rednced  their  fees. 
Somerset  House  met  them  again  by  further  liberality  and  an  improved  management, 
and  ultimately  by  the  repeal  of  their  ungenerous  regulations,  till  at  length,  in  1H39, 
Hiiydon  and  his  friends,  finding  their  object  fully  attained  and  the  Somerset  House 
Sch'^ol  then  working  on  a  sound  basis,  withdrew  from  Saville  House,  and  the  school 
was  shortly  after  closed.    *    •    • 

Haydon's  success  as  a  phblic  lecturer  was  certainljr  unprecedented.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  originality  of  his  style,  the  siropiicity  of  his  explanations,  and  the 
readiness  witli  which,  with  a  piece  of  white  chalk,  ne  dashed  oat  on  a  blackboard  the 
human  figure,  a  head,  a  limb,  or  any  part  of  the  human  form^  delighted  his  audiences, 
while  the  inimitable  way  in  which  he  leaned  over  his  reading  aeek  and  took  them 
into  his  confidence,  and  threw  good  stories,  fresh  from  life,  into  his  "leotnre,"  doobled 
its  impression  and  made  him  a  prodigious  favourite. 

His  manner  was  natural,  his  voice  clear  and  musical,  his  delivery  rapid  and  unpas- 
sioned,  and  the  evident  sincerity  with  which  he  drove  home  what  he  oalled  "thensAed 
truth"  comnletely  carried  his  audience  with  him. 

Force  of  character  and  elevation  of  mind,  coupled  with  such  courage  and  sincerity, 
alvtrays  maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  any  boay  of  men.  I  have  been  UM  that  m 
the  north  of  England  the  audience  sometimes  would  spring  to  their  feet  like  one  man, 
and  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  At  another  time  their  intense  silence  was  painfinl  as 
they  listened  to  him  appealing  to  their  nobler  qualities  by  condeninin|^  their  defects, 
denouncing  their  worship  of  wt-alth,  their  idolatry  of  greed  and  gain,  and  telling 
them  they  so  sunk  their  nobler  feelings  in  their  struggle  tor  gold  that  intellect,  char- 
acter, and  service  in  England  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  wealth;  and  yet 

•  This  was  the  pinch. —  Ed. 
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uhcii  tbey  had  got  it  they  had  uu  knowledge  bow  to  apply  it  to  nobler  purpoeea 
than  to  try  and  make  more!  Then,  urging  them  to  strive  to  rise  above  this,  he  would 
t-ntreat  them  to  seek  to  combine  their  thirst  for  wealth  and  power  with  a  love  for  the 
tine  arte,  and  to  give  encouragement  and  support  to  them  in  proportion  to  their 
means. 

His  pride  in  old  England,  his  passionate  love  of  what  was  lofty  and  true,  his  con- 
tempt for  everything  low  and  mean,  his  ardent  appeals  to  the  higher  self  that  is  within 
all  of  us,  and  his  intense  belief  in  the  power  of  self-improvement  affected  his  hearers 
deeply,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  did  incalculable  good  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 

Tbe  teni|)er  of  such  a  man  harmonised  with  the  temper  of  such  a  people  in  its  energy 
and  fnblime  self-confidence,  as  in  its  eamestneas  and  patriotism,  and  he  never  flat- 
lered  their  prejudices.  He  appealed  to  their  innate  love  of  truth  and  fair  play,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  so  earnest  and  sincere  a  man  this  had  a  double  effect. 

What  delighted  Hay  don  especially  in  the  provinces  was  to  find  how  thoroughly  in- 
dependent of  London  opinion  and  London  feeling  were  the  inhabitants.  Each  county 
waM  as  complete  in  itself,  and  its  feelings  and  opinions,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Carried  to  extremes  this  becomes  a  defect  and  narrows  the  feelings  and  sympathies, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  highly  desirable  as  a  chock  upon  that  bane  of  all  civil- 
ised communities  and  settled  governments,  bureaucratic  and  administrative  concen- 
tration. 

To  the  people  of  the  provinces  Haydon  found  London  onlv  the  capital,  the  seat  of 
tbe  court  and  Government,  but  nothing  more.  The  good  folks  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  cared  no  more  for  London  opinion  on  men  and  thin|p 
than  they  cartd  for  the  3  per  cents,  as  an  investment  for  their  gains;  they  held  their 
own  opinions,  as  they  held  their  own  means  of  investment,  and  were  complete  in  them- 
selves. 

Brought  into  contact  with  new  men  under  new  conditions,  Haydon  soon  found  its 
advantage.  The  men  he  met  now,  if  not  quite  so  refined  in  manner  or  generally  so 
^ell  informed  as  in  Loudon,  were  men  of  great  energy,  rapid  apprehension,  and  free 
from  that  languor  and  prejudice  which  marks  the  supercilious  London  man.  Com- 
uiifsions  were  freely  offered  to  him ;  two  from  Liverpool  for  historical  pictures,  life  size, 
oDu  a  sacred  subject,  for  the  Church  of  the  Blind  Asylum ;  another  for  a  painting  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  their  town  hall ;  and  many  gentlemen  of  Manchester, 
Let* ds,  and  Hull,  &o,,  re<)uested  him  to  paint  cabinet  pictures  for  their  houses. 

Tbe  historical  commissions  mightly  pleased  Haydon,  for  they  showed  what  he  had 
always  asserted,  that  the  English  people  had  feeling  for  high  art,  that  is,  historic, 
IHM'tic,  and  ideal  art,  though  neither  thoGovemment  nor  the  nobility  would  admit  the 
fart  or  seek  to  develope  the  feeling,  and  the  academicians  were  incapable. 

Vet,  with  all  his  success,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  foresaw  great  dangers.  He  felt 
and  predicted  that  if  the  schools  of  design  were  ever  made  pare  and  parcel  of  an  offi- 
cial system  of  education  they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  drawing  schools, 
subordinate  and  of  little  effect.  **  Schools  of  design,''  I  find  him  writing,  **  should  be 
siparute,  independent,  and  distinct,  on  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
tijrnre  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  in  art,"  and  that  **  any  school  of  design  where  this 
piiiiciple  is  not  the  basis  will  fail." 

He  complained  that  lecturing  disturbed  his  mind,  and  he  questioned  very  much  if 
tbi*  effect  cf  his  twelve  lectures,  with  all  the  ability  aud  learning  he  expended  on  them, 
wa<  not  •*  small''  compared  with  that  *'  of  one  great  picture." 

But  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it,  or  would  do  it, 
but  himself,  and  he  never  shrunk  from  a  duty  because  it  was  irksome.  The  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  in  every  town  was,  *'  Have  you  a  school  of  design  f  "  The  almost  invari- 
abl«  reply  was,  "No,  we  have  not";  or,  ""Yes,  we  have;  but  it  is  not  open." 

Then  he  would  set  to  work  and  get  together  a  committee,  and  establish  or  re-esta1>- 
lish,  as  the  case  might  be,  send  them  down  casts  from  the  antique,  and  get  them  quickly 
to  work  on  the  study  of  the  human  form. 

To  all  classes  he  pointed  out  the  vast  the  vital  importance  of  scientific  knowled^ 
of  design,  founded  on  a  knowlcdee  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shadow,  to  success  m 
inaonfactare ;  and  how,  without  this  knowledge,  the  time  would  speedily  come  when 
English  manufactures  must  be  driven  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  by  those  who 
possess  that  knowledge  plu9  their  cheap  labour.  *    Haydon's  success  as  a  lecturer  upon 

*  It  is  amusing  now,  in  1875,  forty  years  after  Haydon's  provincial  labours,  to  read 
the  addresses  t«f  our  public  men  upon  the  want  of  our  knowledge  of  design,  as  if  it  were 
»  new  discovery. 

Haydon,  as  we  see,  predicted  all  that  has  come  to  pass  seventy  years  a^o,  and  laboured 
all  bis  life  to  try  and  preveut  it  by  sccnring  for  our  workmen  a  scientific  education  in 
the  principles  of  their  craft. 

And  his  reward  is  never  now  to  be  mentioned  by  our  public  speakers,  who  give  all 
the  crsdit  for  the  foundation  of  our  schools  of  design  to  nis  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  ConH>rt,  whose  services  to  English  art  trere  great  indeed,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  1840,  by  wnioh  time  Haydon  h%d  set  our 
schools  0!  design  at  work.  —  Ei>.  igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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art  appears  to  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Royal  Academy.  They  hardly 
knew  bow  to  deal  witb  it. 

•  «  m  •  #  •  « 

In  the  GoTernmcDt  tbey  had  two  great  allies,  Mr  Spring  Rice  nud  Mr.  Ponlett 
Thompson,  the  one  chancellor  of  the  escheqaer,  the  other  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Those  the  Academy  manccnvred  so  skilfully  as  to  indnce  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  let  them 
occupy  one-half  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  spite  of  Haydon's  utmost  efforts  to  keep 
them  out  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  and  make  them  find  a  house  of  their  own ;  aod 
they  induced  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  to  believe  that  schools  of  design,  as  projected  by 
Hay  don,  for  the  provinces,  "were  perfectly  useless,  as  the  tailing  condition  of  the 
Loudon  school,''  which  they  bad  themselves  brought  abont,  "clearly  proved." 

Art  education  at  this  period  was  a  business  so  delicate  and  so  easily  ohseored  and 
perverted  that  Haydon's  indignation  wai  natural  at  finding  his  best  efforts  at  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  sudden! v  paralysed  by  letters  from  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson 
discountenancing  the  formation  of  schools  of  design  in  the  provinces,  and  throwing 
obstacles  in  his  way  at  every  comer. 

The  object  of  the  authorities  wss  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  sound  knowledge  of 
design,  lest  the  profits  of  the  professional  artist  should  be  interfered  with.  It  was 
tbn  old  story  over  again — monopolists  fighting  for  their  monopoly  against  free  trade. 

khis  mischievous  action  of  toe  Academy  met  Haydon  every  where.  Tet  he  could 
never  bring  i  thome  to  them.  They  always  used  some  oiBcial  oat  or  the  other  to  take 
Haydon's  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now  it  was  a  prime  minister,  then  a  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  then  a  president  of  the  Board  ox  Trade.  It  was  like  a  spirit  in  the 
air,  an  impalpable  "something"  heooald  not  grasp  and  strangle,  but  which  neTer 
ceased  to  undermine  all  his  efi:bi-ts  for  the  pubnc,  and  threaten  to  overtam  them  en- 
tirely. Really,  the  violence  of  his  anger  may  easily  be  understood  and  ezcn8ed. 
This— 

"  Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  taint  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat," 

compelled  him  to  appear  to  the  public  as  irrationally  suspicious.  Tet,  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  sit  quietly  at  home,  art  and  design  might  have  been  thrown  back  another 
fifty  years.  Besides,  the  proved  inefficiency  of  academical  teaching  was  ample  justi- 
fication for  his  action,  to  say  nothing  of  their  present  motive. 

And  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  motive,  any  more  than  about  the  action  of 
the  Academy  over  this  question  of  schools  of  design.  Their  object  was  to  render  the 
scheme  inefficient  by  making  it  subservient  to  the  academical  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  Haydon  succeeded  inspite  of  them,  and  founded  independent  schools, 
for  which  they  now  seek  to  claim  credit.  But  their  real  position  from  1804  to  It^'i 
was  this :  they  denied  the  necessity  for  the  artist  or  artisan  to  learn  to  draw  the 
human  figure,  they  refused  permission  to  the  artisan  to  do  so,  and  they  protested  that 
pattern  draughtsmen  had  no  need  of  such  knowledge. 

If  they  believed  in  these  opinions,  what  can  be  thought  of  their  sasacity  t  And  if 
they  advanced  them  without  believing  in  them,  what  trust  can  be  placed  in  a  body 
of  men  capable  of  such  deceit  f 

This  is  their  dilemma.  Their  friends  may  attribute  their  opposition  to  Haydon  to 
wilfulness  or  to  want  of  comprehension  and  foresight,  but  surely  that  is  the  exteut 
of  their  choice,  for  no  one  attempts  to  deny  their  aetermined  opposition  to  Haydon. 

Reform  is  in  all  things  a  long  and  labourious  work,  and  great  allowance  is  due  to 
the  difficulties;  ''but  none,''  says  Arnold,  ''for  the  dishonest  spirit  which  creates  dif- 
ficulties when  it  cannot  find  them,  and  exaggerates  them  when  it  can  !" 

The  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839  may  be  said  to  have  passed  quickly  and  prosperously 
for  Haydon  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  actively  employed  with  his  schools  of  design,  and 
was  never  arrested.  Under  pressure  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
throuffh  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  flew  from  town  to  town — the  speed  of  the  railroad 
suitea  the  man  —  lecturing,  talking,  persuad  ng,  and  labouring  m  every  quarter  to 
impress  the  inhabitants  with  the  importance  to  our  manufacture  sof  the  scientific 
knowledge  by  designers  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shadow  as  the  basis  of  true  de- 
sign, and  in  the  excellence  and  carefulness  of  which  all  design  .and  manufacture  as- 
suredly rest. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  towns  in  favour  of  schools  of  design.  He 
also,  I  find,  kept  up  an  active  private  correspondence  with  the  prime  minister*  Lord 
Melbourne. 

#  #  #  *  .  •  •       •  • 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1839)  Haydon  delivers  a  fresh  course  of  lectures  in 
Leeds  and  the  north,  and  records  that  he  finds  a  strong  feeling  for  trul^in  art  spread- 
ing rapidly  among  the  provinces.  * '  The  importance  of  hiffh  art,"  he  says, "  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt  "  He  notes  that  at  Hull  he  was  beg^ea  to  get  casts  of  the  Theseus 
and  Ilissus;  that  his  school  of  design  generally,  and  m  spit«  of  the  efforts  of  ths 
Academy  to  "  burke"  the  whole  scheme,  promises  well,  and  that  all  things  are  tend- 
ing  "to  gradually  fit  the  next  generation  for  expecting  and  being  able  to  relish  bet- 
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In  short,  the  {general  result  by  1840  was  satisfactory.  Ho  bad  carried  one  of  his  ob- 
jects, the  establishmeut  by  the  Goveromeut  of  a  central  school  of  design  in  London, 
though  its  management  at  present  was  not  what  he  desired,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  and  in  reviving  schools  of  design  in  onr  principal  provincial  and 
mannfactorine  towns,  on  his  own  plane,  and  he  had,  by  his  lectures  and  personal  in- 
fluence, rousea  the  people  to  the  importance  of  design  to  manufacture,  and  to  the 
value  of  art  and  design  in  the  education  of  all  classes.  It  had  taken  him  thirty  years 
of  hard  struggling,  but  he  had  done  it  at  last,  and  when  he  least  expected  it.  and  by 
means  and  In  a  manner  he  lone  thought  hopeless.  But  ''^  he  that  considereth  the 
wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that looketh  to  ihe  clouds  shall  not  reap."  It  is  the  wise 
man  who  makes  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

Yet,  let  us  not  forget  to  give  a  share  of  the  merit  where  it  is  due.  It  was  the  unre- 
formed  Parliaments  Haydon  could  not  interest.  With  the  reformed  Parliament  of 
1832  he  found  a  fresh  class  of  men,  keen,  intellectual,  and  enersetic,  who  saw  and 
quickly  appreciated  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  they  helped  him  beartilv. 

To  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.Wyse,  Haydon  was  under  the  greatest  obligation,  nor 
should  Lord  Melbourne  be  forgotten.  He  did  all  he  oonld.  The  aristocratic  principle 
in  the  cabinet  was  too  strong  for  him  to  do  more.  For,  I  think,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
one  element  in  the  hostility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Haydon's  schemes  for  schools  of 
design  arose  from  that  preposterous  exaltation  of  the  aristocratic  principle  which  has 
ruined  so  many  Whig  cabinets. 

The  feeling  was  af^nst  Haydon  because  he  desired  to  edncate  the  artisan  like  the 
artist.  '*Why  educate  a  Journey  man  above  his  class,'' was  asked.  Once  a  Journey- 
man, let  him  be  educated  as  becomes  a  Journeyman,  and  let  him  be  a  Journeyman 
still.' 

This  disinclination  to  allow  others  to  raise  beoanse  yon  can  get  no  higher  is  only 
another  form  of  the  envy  of  the  idle  against  the  industrious.  The  i»eople  of  Britain, 
who  are  teeming  with  brains,  are  like  animalcuhe  in  a  hydrogen  mioroscoiM.  Turn 
them  down  one  way,  they  come  struggling  up  another,  till  at  length  the  seething  mass, 
oppressed  by  this  repression,  dies  or  linrsts  its  bounds.    The  true  policy  is  obvious. 

Haydon  had  now  to  secure  the  gronnd  he  had  won  from  academical  intrigue,  and 
to  push  on  to  bis  greater  project,  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
uDuer  the  authority  of  the  state;  in  other  words,  the  public  employment  of  the  Eng- 
lish historical  painters  on  a  great  work  of  public  decoration.  This,  from  the  first, 
had  been  **a  fixed  idea''  with  llaydon.  All  nis  petitions  to  Parliament,  all  his  corre- 
spondence with  ministers,  bear  most  strongly  upon  it.  Possibly  for  this  reason  it 
was  made  his  chief  disappointment. 

For  tiie  next  five  years  we  find  him  incessantly  employed  in  writing,  painting,  lect- 
uring, and  teaching.  He  painted  several  large  pictures— the  ''Anti-SlaTery  Meeting," 
a  picture  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Quakers,  by  which,  as  Tom  Moore  amusingly  put 
it,  he  *'  infected  the  Broad  Brims  with  the  love  of  the  fine  arts;"  the  **  Maid  of  Sara- 
fiossa;"  '*  Uriel;"  ''Alexander  Killing  a  Lion;"  areplicaof  Sir  Robert  Peel's' 'Napo- 
leon," for  the  King  of  Hanover;  the  "  Cnrtius,"  and  numerous  cabinet  pictures.  He 
continually  lectured  in  the  provinces,  and  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  London,  and  also  (1840)  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
vioe-chaDceUor,Dr.  Shuttleworth,  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  with  marked  distinction. 
The  vice-chancellor  placed  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  hisoisposal,  and  brought  crowded 
andienoes  to  hear  his  six  lectures.  It  was  a  great  and  deserved  success,  and  did  honour 
to  the  vice-chancellor  and  those  who  received  Haydon  with  such  liberality^.  He  spoke 
of  his  reception  at  Oxford  ever  after  in  warm  terms  of  grateful  recollection. 

But  the  chief  business  of  his  life  in  these  years,  over  and  above  all  this  arduous  work, 
was  with  bis  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Parliament.  Haydon's  plan, 
from  its  first  oonception  by  him  in  1812,  had  been  to  illustrate  the  principles  for  which 
the  building  is  erected,  and  to  seek  for  acceptable  examples  in  the  history  of  the 
wo^ld.  Then  he  proposed  the  painters  be  selected,  and,  placing  one  man  at  tne  head 
of  all,  give  to  each  painter  a  certain  space,  which  he  should  be  required  to  fill  with 
the  illustrations  of  the  particular  principle  allotted  to  him. 

For  example,  he  proposed  to  give  one  man  anarchy,  another  man  despotism,  an- 
other democracy,  and  so  on ;  sub^ts  selected  with  the  view  to  show  how  the  English 
pe(»ple  have  known  to  combine  the  greatest  security  to  property  with  the  greatest 
frecitom  of  action. 

This  was  Haydon's  plan  — a  simple  and  complete  one,  and  assuredl^he  one  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  series  of  works  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  But,  unhappily,  this 
was  bevond  our  nobility.  It  went  too  far  from  them,  and,  moreover,  it  involved  a 
style  of  art  they  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  approve  of  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

However,  in  1841  a  fine  arts  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  particular 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  this  principle  now  advocated  by  a  once  distinguished  radical, 
Mr.  Roebuck.  Did  he  never  try  to  raise  himself  t  Was  he  ncTcr  ambitious  of  be- 
coming home  secretary  f    Fie!  Mr.  Roebuck.— Ed.  ^  j 
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matter.  Haydoo,  from  tbe  first,  docs  not  seem  to  have  had  mneh  hopes  of  it  Mr. 
Ewart'a  committee  had  disappointed  him,  and  his  experience  of  parliamentaiT  com- 
mittees on  matters  of  fine  arts,  and  from  which  professional  paint  en,  the  only  men 
who  knew  anything  of  the  snbject,  are  nec<  ssarily  excluded,  was  not  satisfaetorj.  I 
remember  his  saying,  *'  It  will  end  aa  Lord  Grey  said,  '  in  a  gigantic  Job.'" 

We  have  followed  his  career  now  from  the  days  when  he  ased  to  talk  with  Lord 
MnlgraTe  over  the  absence  of  dect  ration  in  oar  pablic  buildings  to  those  when,  in 
1812,  he  first  conceived  tjie  idea  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a  pictorial  decoration  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  plan  just  fi^iven,  clown  through  all  those  ineffectaal 
eflPorts  with  ministers  from  1814  to  18^  when  Lord  Grey  assured  him  there  was  no 
chance  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  and  on  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  promised  him, 
in  1834,  now  the  old  houses  were  burned  down,  his  plan  should  be  considered  for  the 
new  buildings,  and  so  to  the  present  moment,  when  a  committee  of  both  honsea  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

If  this  committee  and  the  Royal  Commission  which  followed  had  sat  anywhere  but 
in  London,  1  cannot  help  thinking  the  result  would  have  been  dif^rent  as  regarded 
Haydon ;  for  if  he  was  to  have  a  chance,  the  hearing  of  the  case  must  have  been  re- 
moved  from  the  locality  where  the  prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong. 

The  Fine  Arts  Corom'ttee  of  1841  examined  everybody  within  their  reach  who  was 
supposed  to  know  anything,  and  many  who  knew  nothing,  on  the  subject  they  were 
appointed  to  enquire  into.  But  they  refused  to  send  for  Haydon,  the  real  proposer  of 
the  plan,  or  to  hear  one  word  he  had  to  say.  This  was  the  *<  Elgin  Marolee"  case 
over  again.  Then  it  was  "  out  of  delicacy"  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  whose  absurd  soph- 
isms on  art  Haydon  had  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  rendered  him  in- 
significant for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  now  it  was  out  of  regard  for  the  "  constituted 
authorities"  in  art,  whose  maladministration  Haydon  had  brought,  by  Mr.  Ewart's 
committee,  before  Parliament,  that  he  was  to  be  punished  by  another  and  a  more 
iwrious  exclusion. 

I  believe  myself  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  from  something  Sir 
James  Graham  once  said  to  me  d  vrapoB  of  this  very  committee,  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  matter.  Anyhow,  the  feeling  was  this :  Haydon's  success  may  have  been 
ve^  great  at  Oxford  and  in  the  provinces,  but  we  will  show  what  he  is  thought  of 
in  London.  Hence,  the  Fine  Arte  Committee  in  their  enquiries  ignored  Haydon^  ex> 
istenee,  eltler  as  a  professional  pain te?  or  as  a  theorist  and  public  writer  upon  art, 
or  as  the  proposer  of  the  plan  of  decoration. 

This  studied  slight  upon  a  man  of  such  undoubted  claims  to  be  heard  wounded 
him. 

It  is  luckv  for  this  committee,  and  for  the  Royal  Commission  that  fbllowed,  Hay- 
don died  before  he  had  carried  out  an  intention  he  certainly  held,  that  of  writing  a 
'*  public  letter"  on  the  proceedings  of  both,  a  kind  of  second  edition  of  his  letter  on 
the  connoisseurs  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  1816. 

Had  he  written  it,  we  may  depend  he  would  have  left  something  the  ineffable  non- 
entities would  never  have  forgrotten  so  long  as  they  lived,  and  nave  kept  them  in 
memory  after  death.  Luckily  for  them,  they  broke  his  great  heart  and  killed  him  be- 
fore he  put  together  his  accumulated  experiences.  I,  for  one,  have  always  regretted 
this ;  for,  Judging  from  one  or  two  fragments  he  has  left,  the  new  letter  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  masterpiece  of  exposure,  refutation,  and  invective. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  like  it  on  art  or  in  literature  since  the  days  of  Bent- 
ley  and  Boyle ;  it  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

But  Haydon  subdued  his  feelings,  and  went  on  with  what  easel-work  he  had  upon 
hand.  Hearing  at  length  the  committee  held  the  notion  that  fntco  would  be  pref- 
erable to  oil  painting  for  the  new  houses,  and  that,  in  the  opiinion  of  the  committee, 
the  English  oil  painters  could  not  '*  draw  well  enough  to  work  in  fresco,"  that  "fresco^ 
was  not  their  *'  element,"  and  that  **  Cornelius  and  the  German  painters  accustomed  to 
fresco  "  must  be  **  sent  for,"  he  became  indignant.  '*  Here,"  he  says,  * '  are  the  patrons 
of  art  in  England  now  asking  for  the  Germans  to  come  over  and  execute  'great  worics' 
in  our  Houses  .of  Parliament,  because,  as  they  allege,  the  English  painters  are  not. 
equal  to  the  task.-  Who  is  to  blame  if  the  English  painters  cannot  execute  great 
workf  Who  was  it  that  left  poor  Barry  to  live  and  die  in  povertv  and  want  beoiuse 
he  painted  great  worksf  Who  declined  to  support  Reynolds  in  history,  drove  Opie 
into  portrait,  left  Fuseli  to  livo  by  the  print-sellers,  and  refused  to  encourage  either 
Hilton  or  Etty^  Who  allowed  me  to  be  ruined  and  imprisoned  and  my  sdiool  de- 
stroyed because  I  would  paint '  great  works/  and  dared  to  tell  them  that  great  works 
should  be  executed  for  the  honour  of  their  country  f  Who  has  pressed  down  the 
genius  of  England  by  buying  nothing  but  small  works  and  foreign  *  specimens  T  Dow 
any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  Uie  exhibitions  of  the  Royiu  Academy  show  what 
English  artists  wish  to  paint  f  No:  they  bring  out  what  they  are  obliged  to  paint; 
they  bring  to  market  tbe  goods  which  will  sell.  And  now,  because  you  have  degraded 
the  art  by  narrowing  its  great  calling,  you  turn  round  and  say,  '  Let  us  call  m  the 
Germans.'    Shame  on  you !    Sharae  on  you !" 
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Before  a  week  vras  over  be  bad  pulled  down  part  of  bis  painting-room  wall,  pre- 
pared it,  and,  tmating  to  bis  rapid  practice  in  oi),  painted  in  genuine  fresco,  witbout 
retoucbing,  a  magnificent  balf-Iength  of  an  arcbaugel.  I  remember  well  its  ideal  «md 
iineartbly  beauty,  for  I  bad  to  bit,  stripped  to  the  waist,  as  the  model,  and  saw  him 
paint  it.  Tbe  attempt  was  a  complete  success,  except  tbat  it  dried  ligbter  tbau  Hay- 
don  expected,  but  ibis  only  added  to  its  surprising  beauty.  Tbe  f  ffect  was  marvellous 
and  bigbly  poetical.  Tbe  committee  beard  of  it,  and,  with  tbe  meanness  of  men,  came 
up  to  see.  His  painting  room,  I  remember,  was  crowded  for  days,  and  anybody  who 
formerly  said  tbat  **  no  Englishmen  conld  paint  in  fi-esco''  now  declared  *'  nothing 
was  so  easy."  The  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  Haydon  listened  to  their  idle 
gabble  can  be  easily  conceived. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  1841  was  presented,  and  it  was 
clear  to  Hay  don's  sagacious  eye  that  fresco  and  not  oil  painting  would,  for  some  rea- 
son, be  the  mode  of  decoration,  and  also  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  the  next  prime 
minister,  and  that  very  shortly,  he  sat  down  and  addressed  a  *'  lettir"  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (lOtb  August.  1841)  on  tbe  report  of  ibe  committee. 

This  letter  is  interesting  as  showing  how  cloarly  Haydon  understood  bis  subject, 
howdonbtful  be  was  of  fresco  standing  at  Westminster  if  not  painted  with  the  great- 
est precaution,  and  how  necessary  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  England,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  exclude  foreign  artists  and  confide  tbe  work  wholly  to  British 
painters,  and,  above  all,  to  decorate  on  a  plan,  and  make  the  decorations  subordinate 
to  and  illustrative  of  the  ^at  principle  for  which  tbe  bnilding  is  erected. 

Wben  tbe  general  election  ot  1841  was  over,  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  secure  of  his  ma- 
jority, Haydon  addressed  a  second  letter  to  him  (20th  September,  1641),  urging  him 
not  to  let  tbe  opportunity  for  a  grand  scheme  of  decoration  pass  away,  and  giving 
him  a  broad  hint  for  a  cartoon  competition,  in  order  to  test  tbe  allegation  that  **  Eng- 
lish artists  could  not  draw.'' 

To  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses,  Haydon  wrote  later  on, 
urging  him  to  leave  space  for  the  fresco  decorations.  Barry  replied  (18th  December), 
"  Be  assured  that  I  am  still  disposed  to  afford  yon  ever^  opportunity  and  facility 
within  my  power  for  carrying  out  the  object  you  nave  in  view  for  the  glory  of  British 
art." 

In  November,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  prime  minister,  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission  for  the  purpose  '*  of  enquiring  whether  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliamentfor  promoting  and  enconraging  the 
fine  arts,"  and  of  discovering  **  in  what  manner  an  object  of  so  much  importance  would 
be  most  effect  ually  promoted."  This  was  a  ourions  way  to  put  the  case—  to  inquire  if 
oDe  thing  might  not  conduce  to  promote  something  else.  Who  could  doubt  that  encour- 
agement and  commissions  must  help  to  improve  art  t  But  that  should  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  public  work,  which  onght  to  spring  from  a  love  and  admiration  for  the 
arts,  and  a  desire  to  possess  fine  works  by  native  painters. 

Sir  Robert  PeeFs  royal  commission  consisted  at  first  of  twenty-two  and  was  sub- 
aeqnently  raised  to  twenty-four  commissioners,  including  statesmen,  noliticians,  men 
•frank,  who  had  no  other  proof  of  their  lives  but  that  they  were  only  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  dilettanti,  and  men,  like  Lord  Macanlfty,  and  Hallam,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  of 
high  literary  repute.  All  professional  artists  were  carefully  excluded.  The  only 
concession  made  to  the  art  was  to  appoint  Haydon's  pupil,  Eastlake,  R.  A.,  the  secre- 
tary, *<  a  very  fit  man,  but  timid." 

This  exclusion  of  professional  men  from  seats  on  the  commission  is  remarkable, 
because  tbe  chief  advantage  of  a  royal  commission  over  a  parliamentary  committee 
in  that,  while  in  tbe  latter  case  the  committee  is  strictly  confined  to  members  of  one 
or  both  houses,  and  can  only  get  its  information  by  the  mere  evidence  of  witnesses, 
in  I  he  case  of  a  royal  commission  tbe  prime  minister  can  place  upon  that  commission 
ihose  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter  that  has  to  be  considered,  and 
mich  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  go  thoroughly  and  certainly  and  entirely  into  a 
question  than  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  points 
iiuder  enquiiy,  however  eminent  or  distinguished  in  other  respects. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  while  the  leading  literary  men  were  put  on  the  commis- 
sion, tbe  leading  artists  were  excluded. 

Professional  asperities  were  to  be  replaced  by  high-bred  forbearance ;  in  short,  it 
<vaA  tbe  famous  **  committee  of  taste  "  revived,  and  it  ended  in  as  bad  a  failure.  For, 
without  any  want,  of  loyalty  or  feeling  of  disrespect,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  the 
I'ountry  got  a  very  bad  bargain. 

The  immediate  result  was  not  a  little  curious.  Cornelius,  the  German  painter,  sud- 
denly arrived  in  London  from  Munich.  He  wa8  received  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion by  the  Prince  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  taken  everywhere,  by  Sir  Robertas 
request.  But  be  never  reached  Haydon's  studio.  This  was  at  least  remarkable,  for 
of  all  men  he  would  come  and  see,  one  would  think  he  would  come  to  see  tbe  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent  of  his  own  great  friend  Rumohr,  to  say  nothing  of  Haydon's 
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position  in  the  art.  But  fae  never  came.  Haydon  began  to  scent  mischief;  he  had 
many  and  various  sources  of  information.  In  a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Prince  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  entire  control  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  to  Cornelius,  leaving  the  practical  part  only  to  the  English  artists. 

The  proposition  was  finally  made  by  Fringe  Albert  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  call  over  Cornelius,  liess,  and  Overbeck,  and  to  employ  them  to 
design  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  English  people 
were  not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  plan  of  entrusting  this  work  to 
these  distinguished  German  artists,  since  to  do  so  would  be  an  open 
admission  of  the  inferiority  of  English  art,  though,  as  is  not  unusual  in 
such  cases,  subservience  to  the  known  .wishes  of  those  in  authority  kept 
the  ofScials  dumb.  Who  were  they^  that  they  should  have  an  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pnnce  Consort  and  the  premier! 

No  such  suDservienq^,  however,  had  ever  characterized  Hay  don.  With 
bis  usual  uncalculating  impetuosity  in  all  matters  affecting  what  he  con- 
sidered the  true  interests  of  art  in  England,lie  wrote  one  of  his  eloquent 
protests  in  the  Times  ^  he  yielded  so  much  to  prudende,  indeed,  as  to 
sign  an  assumed  name,  but  his  style  was  too  characteristic  to  be  thus 
concealed. 

The  real  feeling  of  the  people  had  found  voice,  and  the  project  of  thus 
exalting  German  art  by  ignoring  the  English  artists  was  abandoned. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  Haydon  was  to  be  punished  by  being 
designedly  ignored.    In  this  connection  Haydou's  biographer  says : 

He  denounoei)  the  employment  of  Germans  as  onpatriotio  and  nnnocaiwary,  and 
-showed  that  it  was  not  necessary.  And  no  doabt  Haydon  was  richt  in  the  abstract : 
it  was  not  necessary,  and  the  proposal  was  unpatriotic  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  support 
and  the  commissioners  to  accept. 

Bnty  for  my  hnmble  part,  I  mnst  confess,  looking  at  the  result,  and  since  Haydon, 
the  best  man  in  England  fitted  to  superintend  the  work,  was  to  be  excluded,  I  re- 
gret the  Germans  were  not  called  in.  They  could  not  well  have  done  worse ;  taey 
might  have  done  better;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  believe  thejf  would  have  given  such 
a  Jumble  of  absurdity  as  we  have  got,  and  they- would  certainly  have  cost  the  coun- 
try less. 

Cornelius  would  have  left  us  something  we  have  not  got,  something  in  genuine 
fresco,  and,  for  the  honor  of  German  art,  let  us  hope,  something  that  would  have  ex- 
cited higher  feelings  and  nobler  ^ouffhts  than  we  have  to  look  at  now,  but,  happily, 
by  all  accounts,  shall  not  have  to  look  at  many  yf  ars  longer. 

Thus  it  was  that  Havdon  beffan  tos  peak  out  the  truth  that  wan  in  him.  Had  be 
on! V  consented  to  speak  half  his  thoughts,  he  might  have  escaped  the  censure,  and 
perhapa  have  obtained  the  favor  of  at  least  one  eminent  personage.  But  throughout 
tiis  life  there  is  certainly  this  to  be  said  for  Haydon — and  for  my  part  I  honour  him 
for  it,  he  never  hesitated  to  incur  censure,  even  to  his  own  ruin,  by  rejecting  a  course 
at  variance  with  his  convictions  as  to  that  which  was  best  for  the  art  and  the  conn- 
try. 

For  a  man  who  loved  approbation  so  dearly,  who  strove  so  passionately  to  merit  it, 
and  to  whom  censure  or  neglect  was  such  an  intolerable  evil,  I  venture  to  think  he 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his  plain  speaking  on  this  occasion.  I  have  as  little 
doubt  that  the  result  was  quite  clear  to  hiro.  If  he  helped  to  shut  out  the  Germans 
he  shut  out  himself;  he  shut  out  the  Germans,  and  he  was  refused  all  employment  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses. 

An  exhibition  of  cartoons  was  called  for.  In  this  Haydon  unwisely 
-competed,  as  it  was  evident  he  would  be  ignored.  The  cartoons  by  the 
joung  students  he  had  influenced  were  pronounced  remarkable,  those 
by  the  academicians  >  ery  poor. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  refuse  him  our  sympathy.  For  had  he  not  good  claim, 
not  only  to  employment,  but  to  the  chief  employment  f  The  plan  was  his,  he  wm 
literally  the  cause  of  the  thing  being  done  at  all,  and  he  had  painted  a  fresco  on  his 
own  painting-room  wall  that  nothing  exhibited  could  compete  with.  In  spite  of  what 
was  freely  urged  at  the  time,  that  '^Haydon  was  failing  in  physical  powers,"  yon  bad 
only  to  look  at  his  ruddy  cheek  and  robust  figure  to  see  the  denial  tnere.    He  was  no 
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more  failing  for  art  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  for  politics.  No ;  *^  his  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  force  abated ;  '*  and  therefore  I  take  that  excuse  at  its  yalne.* 

In  the  year  1842  Haydon  had  painted  three  large  pictures,  fiuished  two  others,  and 
one  cartoon.  This  besides  sketches,  correspondence,  writing  his  own  memoirs,  and 
writing  and  deliveriog  fresh  lectures  in  London  and  the  provinces.  There  is  no  sign 
of  failing  power  here.  Hastcv  perhaps,  but  no  loss  of  power,  which  onlv  asked  free- 
dom from  disturbance  and  pecuniary  pressure  to  come  forth  with  finer  effect  than  at 
any  former  period  of  his  lite. 

Nor  is  the  question  here,  which  painter  was  most  agreeable  to  the  court,  though 
the  prejudices  of  the  court  deserve  to  be  respected,  but  which  was  best  for  the  public 
interest.  Here  was  the  Englishman  of  established  reputation,  who  Had  executed  the 
greatest  works  in  oil  ever  produced  by  the  English  school ;  who  had  always  practised 
m  oil  the  habits  of  fresco;  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  unrivalled;  whose 
power  of  correct  drawing,  from  his  studv  and  Knowledge  of  the  particular  function  of 
each  bone,  and  muscle,  and  part  of  the  human  and  animal  frame,  was  not  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  who  bad  proved  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his  taste  in  art  by  his  defence 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles  against  the  laughter  and  abuse  of  the  critics  and  connoisseurs ; 
who  had  trained  and  educated  some  of  the  best  artists  in  England ;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion his  other  services  to  the  art  of  the  country,  had  painted  as  iine  a  genuine  fresco 
as  there,  was  to  be  seen  in  England. 

Was  it  in  the  public  interest,  when  a  great  work  of  fresco  decoration  was  about  to 
be  painted  at  the  public  cost,  that  such  a  master  of  his  art  should  be  passed  over  by 
the  authorities  f    The  question  was  not  a  personal  but  a  public  question. 

Haydon  was  the  only  painter  in  England  who  had  thought  out  this  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  m  Parliament.  He  was  the  only  man,  I  believe, 
in  the  country,  who  thoroughly  compreh«nded  what  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Imperious  and  impatient  of  ignorance  he  mij^ht  have  been,  bnt  he  was  a  man  of 
unmatched  industry  and  ability,  full  of  experience,  and  in  the  prime  of  life. 

That  he  was  an  "uncompromising"  man,  and  an  <*impractioal>le"  man,  and  a  man 
" with  suoh  extreme  opinions  thathe  could  not  have  worked  with "  this  man  and 
that,  is  nothing  buc  the  ordinary  excuses  of  misapplied  power  and  a  failing  cause. 
As  Dolabellasays  of  Antony's  messenger,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  —  this  is 
'^an  argument  that  he  is  plucked  when  hither  he  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing." 

Such  excuses  were  lust  as  applicable  to  Haydon  as  they  would  be  to  the  leade  of 
the  opposition  in  Parliament  it,  when  the  people  preferred  him  to  office,  the  sover- 
eign and  his  minister  kept  him  out.  Haydon  was  always  kept  in  opposition.  He 
Dever  was  tried  with  power. 

It  is  in  opposition  a  man  most  shows  his  defects.  If  in  constant  and  irritating  op- 
position, lie  IS  certain — at  least  I  never  knew  the  man  who  was  not — to  be  guilty  of 
mistakes.  '  *  Where  there  is  much  acti vi  ty ,''  Burke  says, ' '  there  is  always  aberration. '' 
But  to  insist  that  a  man  of  original  mind,  who  always  considers  his  own  opinion 
right,  is  therefore  unsuited  to  a  part  where  he  is  liable  to  be  irritated  b^  collision  with 
others,  is  absurd  and  illogical,  for  it  quite  overlooks  the  wide  separation  between  al- 
ways thinking  you  are  right  and  thinking  you  are  always  rignt.  An  honest  man 
mast  always  think  his  opinions  right,  or  they  would  not  be  his.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low he  is  not  open  to  conviction. 

Moreover,  if  Haydon  had  shown  defects,  he  had  also  shown  extraordinary  capacity 
and  vigour ;  and  in  his  art  no  one  could  touch  him.  Put  such  a  man  in  office,  and  he 
will  prove  that  he  has  as  much  discretion  as  your  most  cautious  mediocrities,  more 
than  their  share  of  common  sense,  and  inllnitely  more  knowledge  of  his  own  particu- 
lar business. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  his  point,  plain  sense  was  pushed  aside,  and  Haydon 
was  excluded  from  all  employment  in  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses.        ^ 

And  now  comes  the  fair  question,  what  has  the  country  gained  by  his  exclusion  f 
Have  we  auvthine  to  boast  of  as  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  action  in  this  matter  f 
The  chief  thing  the.  public  has  gained  has  been  '^experience,''  and  very  dearly  we 
have  paid  for  it. 

After  several  annual  official  reports  from  the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
public  learned,  in  the  eleventh  report, that  *' difficulties  had  arisen";  the  plain  fact 
being,  as  I  have  often  heard  Haydon  predict,  the  frescoes  were  already  showing  signs 
of  decay. 

*  Haydon  was  not  yet  sixty,  the  age  when  Milton  wrote  his  **  Paradise  Lost"  and 
Chaucer  his  ''Canterbury  Tales."  The  intellectual  powers  of  a  healthy  man  of  fine 
imagination  and  pure  life,  so  far  from  failing,  grow  stronger  between  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  ;  and  their  later  works,  provided  they  have  peace  and  competence,  will  often 
surpass  and  seldom  fall  below  those  of  their  early  vears.  Michael  Angelo  worked  un- 
til ne  was  ninety;  Titian  was  nearly  one  hundred  when  he  died;  Rubens,  seventy; 
TIntcvetto,  eighty-two;  Claude,  eighty-two;  Teniers,  eighty-four.— Ed. 
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In  their  twelfth  report  (February,  1861)  rbe  royal  commissioners  erpress  tbcii 
"  extreme  mortification  "at  the  *'  failure*'  of  their  efforts  in  fresco,  and  intimate  their 
intention  "to  attempt  water  ^lass  painting"  instead. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  Uib  of  March,  1^61,  the  royal  commissioners  threw  ap 
their  cards.  For  eighteen  years  they  bad  *'  meddled  with  everything  and  muddled 
all,"  and  now  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign  their  functions. 

It  was  the  cheapest  thing  to  Jet  them  go,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  commissioners 
silently  effaced  themselves  from  public  view,  the  only  oflScial  act  of  their  ezistecoe 
which  commanded  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.  They  returned  to 
their  respective  domestic  and  other  duties,  for  which,  let  as  hope,  they  were  better 
fitted  than  for  dealing  with  matters  of  art,  in  which  the  majority  had  shown  the  thor- 
ough ignorance  of  educated  men,  and  their  utter  insensibility  to  anything  like  a  grand 
idea.* 

With  regard  to  their  fresco  and  water  glass  decorations  of  the  House,  I  hope  I  am 
not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  it  is  admittedly  an  enormous  and  costly  failure^ 
And  this  is  exactly  what  I  have,  in  1845,  heard  my  father  predict  it  wonld  be.  "I 
shall  not  be  alive  to  see  it,  but  yon  may  ;  and  mark  my  words,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  their  frescoes  will  begin  to  decay.  In  fifty  years  there  will  be  nothing  of  them 
left.  They  talk  of  their  lasting.  Good  God!  what  credulity!  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  knows  how  to  prepare  his  snrface  to  last,  and,  except  Eastlake  and  Dyce, 
there  is  not  a  soul  among  them  who  can  paint  a  genuine  fresco.''  Are  not  his  words 
fulfilling  themselves  f 

Yet  this  one  man,  who  knew  where  the  fanlt  lay  and  how  to  remedy  it,  was  design- 
edly excluded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  all  control  over  or  share  in  the  work!  Bat  if 
he  was  not  permitted  to  be  the  steersman,  or  even  one  of  the  crew,  Haydon  was  at  least 
the  Orpheus  who  sa  led  with  those  Argonauts,  with  this  difference,  that  his  visions 
were  always  intelligible  to  himself. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  general  principle  and  object  of  the  decoration  as  it  stands. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  leading  idea.  Except  to  dispose  of  the  snms  of  money 
voted  by  Pari  lament,  there  is  no  principle  represented. 

We  have  Moses,  and  Bliicher,  and  Nelson,  and  Montrose  on  the  scaffold,  and  Argyle 
on  his  bed,  and  Alice  Lisle,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  many  pretty  pictaieti  of 
academic  figures  in  theatrical  costume,  that  illustrate  no  principle,  are  jpiided  by  no 
leading  idea,  which  appeal  only  to  the  eye,  and  that  must  not  be  a  critical  one. 

Allowing  the  works  the  full  merit  their  friends  claim,  there  is  throaghout  a  marked 
absence  ot  all  genuine  heroic  spirit  both  in  sentiment  and  execution.  No  impartial 
judge  can  deny  that.  When  a  recent  Quarterly  Reviewer  declared  the  whole  thing 
a  gigantic  failnre,  '*a  monument  of  our  inability  to  meet  what  ought,  in  a  nation 
possessed  of  our  wealth,  and  means,  and  cultnre,  to  be  a  common  and  not  at  all  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,"  he  gave  expression  to  a  troth  that  is  impressed  upon  most  of  us. 

But  I  deny  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  artists  so  much  as  the  fiiult  of  the  royal 
commissioners.  There  were  then,  as  there  are  now,  competent  painters  equal  to  great 
pnblio  works.  But  such  men  have  no  chance  against  the  low  taste,  the  want  of  cult- 
ure, and  the  ignorant  prejudices  in  art  of  oar  nobility.  •  •  •  For  my  own  part, 
I  feel  satisfied,  from  the  terms  in  which  I  have  heard  him  siK>ken  of  in  Paris,  in  Mad- 
rid, and  by  the  Germans,  that  Haydon's  reputAtion  as  a  painter  will  last  as  long  as 
there  is  an  artist  in  Europe ;  that  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  art  is 
unrivalled ;  and  that  before  another  century  has  come  and  gone  his  pictures  in  Eng- 
land will  be  thought  out  in  their  own  language,  and  he  win  take  that  rank  in  Eng- 
lish art  which  may  be  denied  him  now,  bat  to  which  he  mast  most  unqnestionably 
succeed. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  look  fairly  at  the  prospect  his  life  presents.    Grant  all 
the  errors  and  imperfections  attributed  to  him  — nis  want  of  tact  and  dignity,  his  in- 
tense self-wilJ,  bis  hatred  of  control,  his  impatience  of  ignorance — yet  what  a  balance 
.  remains  In  his  favour ! 

A  man  of  genius  and  of  great  resource,  with  fine  poetic  imagination  and  vehement 
enthusiasm,  but  essentially  active,  practical,  and  shrewd,  possessing  a  profouod 
knowledge  of  his  art  and  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  design ;  a  man  that  any  conntri 
might  be  proud  to  place  at  the  hea<l  of  her  art  institutions  and  employ  upon  works 
of  public  decoration,  that  he  should  animate,  impel,  and  enrich  the  nation  by  his 
genius  and  labour. 

And  what  is  his  fate  in  England  f  He  is  roughly  repressed  by  that  special  institu- 
tion established  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  able  and  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  repelled  from  her  doors. 

He  is  rejected  by  the  Government,  neglected  by  the  nobilitv,  and  driven  by  the 
credulity  and  indifference  of  both  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  distracting 
poverty  or  imprisonment,  drudging  and  struggling  for  his  daily  bread,  copying  his 
own  works,  which  others  could  have  done  as  well,  and  squandering  his  fine  powers 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  which  in  the  end  he  fails  to  make,  and  dies. 

•A  curious  and  interest  in  i;  history  of  this  unfortunate  royal  commission  is  given 
by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  hi»  '*  British  Painters."—  Ed.  , ,    C 
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It  it  a  reflection  upon  the  governing  classes  of  that  civilized  nation  where  such 
thinss  are  possible  and  ]^ermitted  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  science.  When  a  man 
who  lias  proved  bis  capacity  in  either  stands  before  them  and  asks  for  employment, 
that  should  be  found  him. 

Yet,  disprized  and  neglected  as  he  was  by  his  own  nobility  and  Government,  Hay- 
don  playt'd  a  great  nart  in  the  art  of  Europe.  His  discovery  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  upon  which  the  school  of  Phidias  worked,  and  his  carrying  those  principles 
into  practice  and  instmction,  was  an  enormous  benefit  to  art. 

By  him  (he  fading  historical  art  of  Ensland  was  for  a  period  arrested.  He  saved 
the  £]gin  Marbles  to  us;  he  was  the  real  leader  in  the  foundation  of  our  schools  of 
design ;  ho  ^ave  the  right  direction  to  the  training  and  education  of  artist  and  artisan, 
however  viciously  departed  from  by  the  authorities  since  his  death;  he  was  the  man 
whose  steady  action  moved  Parliament  in  favor  of  public  employment  for  our  paint- 
ers;  and  be  advanced  the  cause  of  art  and  design  throughout  the  empire. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  an  impartial  posterity  comes  to  reckon  up  the  services 
of  those  Englishmen  who  have  laboured  scientifically  to  promote  the  educational  value 
and  functions  of  art  in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  Uaydon's  name  will  not  stand 
low  upon  the  list,  for  the  light  he  left  behind  him  will  assuredly  be  lasting. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Haydon  lived  and  died.  This  is  the  story  of  his  life.  He  gave 
to  our  common  country,  to  our  art,  and  to  our  artisans  the  disinterf  sfed  labour  of  a 
patriotic  life,  and  he  left  the  memory  of  his  death  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  the 
Government  and  nobility  of  England.    (Vol.  I,  pp.  190-249.) 

BXTSACT8  FBOM  HATSOFS  OPPICIAL  COBEESPOHDEHCE.* 

•  •••••• 

Memorandum  (7th  November,  18II)  addressed  to  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Perceval 

on  the  subject  of  public  tncouragement  to  historical  painting  and  the  foundation  of 
schools  of  design,  pointing  out  that  ]  ' 
historic  art  in  Ufo  size,  which  is  only  i 
Perceval  to  set  aside  4,000 1.  a  year  for  t 
paintings ;  and  further  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  thero  aro  no  schools  of  design 
in  England ;  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  sanctioned,  or  is  about  to  sanction, 
their  establithment  in  France  on  an  extended  basis,  in  which  the  designer  is  made  to 
acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  |  and  earnestly  entreatinff  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prime  minister  to  the  subject,  for  the  improvement  of  English  manufact- 
ures and  the  general  advantage  of  art  and  design  in  lingland. 

May,  1813,  memorandum  addressed  to  Lord  Mulgrave  proposing  the  decoration  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  series  of  historical  pictures  illustrating  the  principles  which 
the  building  may  be  said  to  represent,  and  their  opposites,  by  events  taken  from  the 
history  of  Europe  or  the  world. 

Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  (no  date,  1815)  on  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposed  Waterloo  Monument ;  praying  Lord  Castlereagh  not  to  abandon  the  subject 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  to  take  them  into  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  to  give 
public  encouragement  to  historical  painting :  suggesting  the  decoration  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  series  of  historical  pictures ;  also  urging  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  of  design  for  the  benefit  of  the  art  and  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
trv,  the  latter  being  notoriously  inferior  to  the  manufactures  of  France,  in  consequence 
ot  the  admirable  system  of  art  instmction  to  the  French  designers  established  by  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  particularly  at  Lyons ;  and  snggesting  that  parliamentary 
enquiry  be  made  into  the  qaestion,  with  the  view  to  extend  theknowledgo  of  art  and 
design  among  the  people  of  England,  to  increase  the  commereial  prosperity  of  our 
country,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigners  in  arts  and 

manufactures,  as  in  science  and  war. 

•  •••••• 

Plan  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  British  Gallery  to  encourage  high  art  by  a 
hyKtem  of  annual  premiums  for  the  best  picture  in  every  department  of  art  (1816). 

Letter  to  Mr.  Canning  (5th  March,  1818>  requesting  bis  influence  with  Parliament 
to  obtain  nn  order  for  the  architects  of  the  new  churches  so  to  arrange  the  altars  that 
they  might  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  such  pictures  as  the  Government  might  in  fu- 
lure  think  worthy  to  be  placed  there. 

*The  record  of  Haydon's  personal  experience  with  the  Academy  has  not  been 
thought  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  Report  to  require  insertion ;  how 
I'ver,  as  it  is  clear,  frooi  reference  to  Haydon  in  recent  English  publications,  that  tra- 
ditional opposition  to  Haydon  (see  page  46:))  survives  nis  tragic  demise,  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  official  correspondence  which  follow  are  given  as  fnlly  JuBtifyin|^  all 
that  is  claimed,  as  to  his  efforts  to  promote  art  and  art  education  in  Gireat  Britain. — 
Ed.  Art  Report. 
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Plan  submitted  to.  the  Oovornment  for  encoaracement  of  historical  paintiDK  (Mmj, 
ie<18)  by  settiDjp:  aside  10,000/.  ont  of  the  1,000,0001.  voted  for  the  new  chnrcbes  for 
the  painting oxaltar  pieces. 

Pamphlet  upon  the  same  subject  (1818). 

Petition  to  Parliament  (18:^3).  presented  bj  Lord  Brongham,  praying  the  House  to 
give  pnbUc  employment  to  English  historical  painters;  pointing  oat  that  improve- 
ment to  manufactures  will  follow,  and  susgestiug  the  purchase  and  presentation  of 
Eictures  to  adorn  the  altars  of  our  churches  and  the  sides  of  oar  public  halls;  and 
umbly  praying  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sobject 

Plan  (August,  18:^)  submitted,  by  reauest,  to  Sir  Charles  Long,  M.  P.,  to  adorn  the 
great  room  of  the  Admirality  with  four  nistorical  pictures  of  four  leading  events  illus- 
trating our  naval  history,  with  four  basts  and  four  portraits  of  the  commanders  who 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasions  represented. 

Petition  to  Parliament  (14th  June,  18SM),  presented  by  Mr.  Lambton,  M.  P.,  entreat- 
ing the  House  to  consider  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  nation  hf  a  gener- 
ous support  of  high  art  and  design. 

Petition  to  Parfiament  (d3d  Febroary,  1896),  presented  by  Mr.  Ridley  Colbome,  M. 
P.,  praying  the  House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  encoaragement  of  native  art, 
and  to  set  aside  a  snm,  not  exceeding  4,000 1,  a  year,  but  not  exclusively  for  the  encoar- 
agement of  historical  painting.  Also  pointing  out  that  the  fine  arts  have  always  ad- 
vanced the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of  a  nation. 

Plan  submitted,  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (December,  l&tS),  for  adorning 
the  Admiralty,  Cuelsea  Hospital,  and  the  House  of  Lords  with  paintings  to  represent 
the  leading  points  of  our  naval  and  military  history,  and  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  four 
subjects  illastratingj  the  best  form  of  government.  Between  the  piotores  portraits  of 
our  great  men — Alfred,  Bacon,  Blake,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  Ac, 

Pamphlet  upon  public  encouragement  to  historical  painting  (January,  18S9). 

Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Febrnaiy,  Iw)  for  putting 
aside  an  annual  grant  of  public  money,  vis,  4,000 1,  every  two  years  for  six  years,  then 
to  be  renewed  everv  ten  years,  according  to  the  success  or  failnre  cf  the  plan,  for  the 
encouragement  of  historical  painting  in  England;  and  predicting  that  witiiont  such 
.support  historical  painting  in  England  ''will  decay  and  become  extinct."  Suggest- 
ing that  four  commissions  be  given  to  four  of  our  leading  painters  for  fonr  snbjects, 
civil,  naval,  military,  and  sacred,  as  a  trial. 

Petition  to  Parliament,  presented  by  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  M.  P.  (Jane,  1830),  showing 
that  historical  painting  is  not  encouraged  in  England  by  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
British  Qallery,  or  b^r  private  patronage,  which  is  unequal  to  the  effort;^  and  praying 
the  House  to  take  this  beaatirol  department  of  the  art  under  its  protection,  or  the 
poverty  and  degradation,  and  imprisonment  that  snrrounds  its  professors  will  surely 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  art. 

•  •••••• 

Letter  to  Lord  Grey  (December,  1832)  on  the  sobject  of  schools  of  design,  pointing 
oat  the  reasons  of  our  inferiority  in  design  in  manufactures,  referring  Lord  Grey  to 
previous  letters  to  former  ministers,  and  urging  Lord  Grey  to  take  np  tne  question  in 
a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  establish  schools  of  design  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  with  a  system  of  instruction  similar  to  that  at  Lyons,  where  every  designer  in 
manufacture  is  compelled  to  acquire  certain  proficiency  in  form,  colour,  lignt,  and 
shadow  before  going  into  ornamental  design. 

Petition  to  the  building  committee  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  (6th  March, 
1(^35),  presented  by  Lord  Morpeth,  praying  that  spaces  be  left  in  the  new  bnildingibr 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  by  painting,  and  urging  the  committee  to  consider  the 
vast  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  ceontry  if  the  op- 
portunity be  seized  for  the  public  encouragement  of  historical  painting. 

•  •  •  •  «  «  • 

[To  Henry  Broagbsm,  «feq.,  M  P.] 

London,  lOa  Febrmarff,  1888. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  •  •  *  Yon  promised,  earlv  this  session,  to  present  my  petition. 
When  may  I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  to  do  so  T  You  told  me  many  members  of  the 
House  thought  as  you  did  on  the  subject.  All  I  ask  is,  bring  their  sincerity  to  the 
test. 

Is  taste  in  art  not  essential  to  the  intellectual  condition  and  moral  and  material  im- 
provement of  a  great  country  f  If  it  be,  how  can  it  be  more  efieotaally  generated  than 
by  an  annual  vote  of  the  legislature  t  The  higke$t  departmmis  of  art  ctimot  he  adefiiaM^ 
foBtfred  by  the  liheralUjf  of  inditiduals  alone. 

You  attked  me  once  if  I  thought  the  people  of  England  would  ever  have  "  any  taste.*^ 
I  tell  you  they  have  it  now ;  they  only  want  more  examples  before  their  eyea. 

A  love  of  high  art  neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Italy  preoeded  the  genius  of  the  artists  or 
the  patronage  of  the  Government,  bat  was  the  consequence  of  the  development  of  both. 
•  •  «  «  •  f'  •  • 
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[To  hi*  grace  the  Bake  of  WelUngton,  Ao.] 

4  fiURWOOD  Place,  14/^  Ociobtr^  1^. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

The  public  establish  men  t  and  encouragement  of  high  art  is  essentially  requisite  to 
a  mannfacturing  country. 

Taste  in  design  can  only  be  generated  by  excellence  in  elevated  art. 

Oar  Manchester  cbttons  were  refused  in  Italy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  I8I6, 
because  their  design  was  tasteless. 

The  leading  manufacturers  were  therefore  obliged  to  employ  the  most  eminent  art- 
ists to  make  designsy  and  then  the  Italians  greedily  purchased  what  they  had  before 
refused.  This  is  a  fact,  I  can  assure  your  grace,  and  I  submit  that  it  goes  far  to  prove 
the  importance  of  design  to  a  nation  so  far  advanced  as  we  are. 

But  if  high  art  be  permitted  to  decay,  taste  in  design  will  decay  with  it,  and  we 
shall  ultimately  and  inevitably  sink  beneath  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  not  because 
we  are  by  nature  and  disposition  their  inferiors,  but  because,  after  having  proved 
onrselves  capable,  we  alone  continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  encouragement  and  public 
support  which  Continental  nations  so  liberally  afford  their  professors. 

If  your  grace  could  only  be  indnced  to  try  the  experiment  to  set  apart  one  or  two 
thousands  a  year  for  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  you  would  do  all  that  every  min- 
ister had  been  entreated  to  do  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and,  by  putting  the  genius  of 
the  country  to  the  test,  soon  set  the  question  at  rest  forever. 

•  «  •  *  •  '  v  • 

[From  W.  Ewart.  eaq..H.  P.,  16  Eaton  Place,  80tb  April,  1884.] 

8ir:  I  beg  to  return  my  especial  thanks  to  you  for  the  letter  and  treaties  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  receive. 

The  subject  *  is  one  too  naiiimal^  important  to  be  lost  6i|[ht  of.  More  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  myself,  are  interesting  themselves  in  it. 

Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer  (as  you  probably  are  aware)  has  a  petition  to  present  on  the 
subject  of  the  Royal  Academy.    I  shall  endeavoar  to  be  in  the  House  when  it  is  pre- 
sented, and,  if  necessary,  shall  support  it. 
I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  EWART. 

[In  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  on  his  leaTing  office,  November,  1834.] 

My  Lord:  *  •  •  i  did  not  imagine  vou,  as  lord  chancellor,  could  independ- 
ently obtain  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the  encoaragement  of  high  art,  but  I  did 
hope,  amidst  your  thirst  and  enthusiasm  for  human  knowledge,  you  would  not  have 
forgotten  your  acknowledged  conviction  to  me  in  1823,  when  you  took  up  the  cause 
and  told  me  that  yourself,  as  well  as  many  other  members,  were  of  opinion  ''some* 
thing  should  be  done.'' 

Hy  lord,  I  know  your  incessant  indnstry,  I  know  your  varied  and  vast  occupations, 
I  know,  amidst  such  a  multipUoit^  of  passions  to  be  assuaged,  of  wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed and  reforms  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  art  could 
be  remembered  till  more  leisure  had  been  obtained.  But  still,  with  your  remembrance 
of  it,  your  allusion  to  it  or  your  influence  in  its  favour  might  have  been  occasionally 
exerted  without  interrupting  your  inherent  duties. 

In  1823,  when  you  honoured  me  by  calling  upon  me,  I  showed  you  a  series  of  designs 
to  illustrat<e  Government,  to  regulate  without  crampin|^  the  liberty  of  men.  Ton  ap- 
plauded them,  but  tamed  round  and  said,  **  Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  will 
ever  have  any  taste  t " 

Suppose,  in  answer  to  your  noble  eagerness  for  instructing  the  people,  I  had  said 
''Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  will  ever  have  any  knowleageT"  what  would 
have  been  your  reply  f  "  Certainly  not,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion." 

8o  I  say  of  art:  "Certainly  not,  if  the  Government  of  England  does  not  do  what 
other  states  have  done  and  are  now  doing  to  foster  art  and  design  and  improve  the 
public  taste.'' 

The  misery  of  England  is  that  art  is  considered  a  mere  ornament  for  dining  rooms 
and  drawing  rooms,  and  is  not  believed  capable  of  moral  elevation.  The  people  see  no 
grand  series  of  great  works  to  elevate  their  minds.  The  nobility,  and  all  who  are  ed- 
Qoated  to  direct  the  state  machine,  are  educated  by  men  brought  up  at  colleges, 
where  there  are  no  professors  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  consequently  cannot,  and 
do  not,  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  importance  to  a  country  of  correct 

'The  grant  of  public  money  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  high  art  and 
design. 
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design,  of  great  examples  of  virtoe  and  heToism,  conveyed  through  the  mediam  of 
lorm  and  colour,  which,  when  done,  have  improved  the  manufactores,  increased  the 
Mcallh,  and  refined  the  minds  of  a  nation. 

Aristotle,  as  your  lordship  knows,  recommends  the  practice  of  painting  as  inducing 
a  love  of  order  and  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful. 

Ten  years  ago  yon  admitted  the  truth  of  all  this  to  me  in  conversation ;  yon  broa^ht 
the  subject  into  the  House,  and,  after  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  enthusiasm  iu  itst 
lavour,  you  dropped  ii.  * 

Have  1  not,  then,  reason  to  complain,  when,  after  being  four  years  in  power,  yon  have 
neither  restored,  alluded  to,  nor  in  any  way  attempted  to  advance  that  cause  which 
>  on  acknowledge  to  me,  when  you  were  out  of  office,  to  be  so  essential  to  the  moral 
eiuiuenco  and  manufacturing  superiority  of  our  nation? 

(To  the  Dake  of  WelUnKton.] 

London,  2Hd  March,  1835. 

My  Dear  Duke  :  For  seventy  years,  when  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  want 
of  encouragement  for  historical  piiinting,  the  answer  baa  been,  there  is  no  space  and 
no  object  nt  for  the  state  to  iuterfere  and  developo  the  national  talent. 

By  the  burning  down  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  there  is  now  both  space  and  ob- 
ject'afforded  in  tne  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Permit  me  to  say,  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  rebuilt  without  provision  being 
Uia4le  for  a  grand  series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  some  national  or  philosophic  subject 
with  reference  to  our  constitution  and  Government,  an  opportunity  will  to  lost  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  occur  again,  and  which  will  evidently  demonstrate,  not  the 
absence  of  genius  in  English  artists,  bnt  the  want  of  desire  of  those  who  nave  the 
power  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  come  forth. 

I  have  tne  honom-,  with  evcr>'  expression  of  my  respect,  to  enclose  your  graee  a  copy 
of  a  petition  which  I  am  desirons  of  presenting  to  the  bailding  committee  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  your  grace  to  give  it  your  powerfol  support 

(From  W.  Ewart,  M.  P.] 

Bbiohton,  28tk  SepteiHher,  1833. 
My  Dear  Sir:  You  may  rely  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  report.*     I  hope  it  will 
satisfy  you,  though  I  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  committee.     All  that  is  said, 
however,  is  my  own. 
Ir  is  expected  to  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
I  am,mv  dear  sir,  &c., 

W.  EWART. 
IFrom  W,  Ewart,  M.  P.] 

Brighton,  2nd  October,  ld36. 

My  Dear  Sir;  I  hope  that  in  the  report  you  will  not  be  disappointeil. 

•  *  •  •  •  •  * 

The  report  is  as  liberal  a  one  a$  it  wa$  poesible  for  me  to  draw  under  the  control  of  the 
comniitteo.t 
I  hope  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  next. 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

W.  EWART. 
[Haydon  to  Viaooant  Melboame^  prime  miaister.l 

LoNl>ON,  January  11,  1(37. 
My  Dear  Lord:    *    *    •    Bnt  it  is  quite  iq  opposition  to  the  principles  of  your 
Government  to  throw  a  school  of  design,  meaned  to  be  independent  for  the  good  of 
art,  into  the  hands  of  men  notoriousl^'  so  inimical  to  higb  art  as  they  have  been 

proved. 

•  •••••• 

But  Poulett  Thompson  has  been  made  a  complete  tool  of.  I  cautioned  him  long 
ago.  but  to  no  purpose. 

Will  you  believe  it  possible  that  they  came  to  such  resolutions  as  these  f 

1 .  That  thii  figure  is  not  necessary  as  a  basis. 

'J.  That  every  one  admitted  must  sign  a  declaration  not  to  practise  as  history 
painter,  portrait  painter,  or  landscape  painter. 

'  Mr.  £  wart's  committee  on  arts  of  design  (18:^). 

t  On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  first  schools  of  design  were  estab- 
lish, d.  This  initiative  action  by  the  Government  ultimately  resulted  in  the  oigaiuxa- 
lion  of  the  science  and  art  department,  South  Kensington,  etc.  See  official  history  of 
this  department  in  Appendix  F  of  this  report.— Ed.  Art  Report. 
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Now,  my  dear  lord,  ueed  I  sa.v  more  T  As  a  proof  that  the  publio  are  feeling  the 
thin^,  Hansard  has  sold  more  of  the  ''report^'  than  on  any  other  subject,  however 
political. 

Praying  you  to  obtain  the  admission  of  true  artists,  not  academicians,  on  the  coun- 
cil, 

I  remain,  &c., 

B.  R.  HAYDON. 
[To  the  Rigbt  Honorable  Poulett  Thompson.] 

London,  January  28,  1837. 

MtDbarSir:  I  yesterday  visited  your  Government  School  of  Design.  Oh  I  Mr. 
Thompson,  what  an  exhibition !  Nine  poor  boys  drawing  paltry  patterns— no  figures, 
no  beautifal  forms !  And  this  is  the  school  of  desifl^n  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  founded  in  its  capital !  '  I  felt  my  cheeks  crimson.  However,  persevere  till 
yonr  eyes  are  opened  and  the  public  voice  compel  you  to  attend  to  the  truth. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  say  to  me  at  our  last  interview,  ^'  Your  talents  are  ac- 
knowledged " ;  but  was  art  understood  by  you  all  as  well  as  politics  and  commerce,  I 
should  have  been  understood  by  you,  and  yon  would  have  felt  convinced  that  my 
principle  for  a  school  of  design  for  the  mechanic  was  the  true  one. 

But  you  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ever  will  be  till  you  have 
schools  of  art  and  design  at  the  universities,  and  if  God  spares  my  life  twenty  years 
you  shall  have  them,  as  you  will  soon  have  them  in  all  the  great  towns. 

(From  WUliam  Bwart,  M.  P.] 

Eaton  Placs,  Marck  15, 1838. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  will  take  care  that  your  indisputable  views  on  the  importance  of 
the  figure  are  attended  to ;  indeed,  I  have  already  written  to  the  secretary  thereupon. 

I  have  also  mentioned  your  liberal  offer  of  a  lecture  on  form  as  connected  with  de- 
sign ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  eagerly  accepted.* 
I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

WM.  EWART. 
[To  Sir  Robert  PmL] 

London,  JprU  20,  1843. 

Sir  :  The  London  School  of  Design  is  not  advancing  as  it  ought.  It  is  the  \ictim  of 
antagonistic  principles. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  imagined  that  designs  for  manufactures 
could  be  as  easily  obtained  as  in  other  matters  to  which  apprenticeship  alone  was 
enough. 

The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  know  that  designers  for  manufactures,  unless  they  pass 
ihrtiugh  a  portion  of  a  great  artist's  principles,  can  never  acquire  the  requisite  power. 

Dr.  Bo  wring  was  sent  to  Lyons  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  French  excellence.  He  re- 
ported that  every  designer  drew  and  painted  the  figure  for  a  period  like  the  great  art- 
ist, and  then,  when  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  colour,  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
of  form  in  a  certain  degree,  he  carried  these  excellencies  to  ornamental  design,  and 
thus  added  grace  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dyce  was  sent  out  to  Germany,  and  he  reported  that  the  Ger- 
mans began  with  ornament  and  concluded  with  the  figure. 

Though  the  Germans  as  designers  for  manufactures  are  inferior  to  the  French, 
nevertheless,  from  some  occult  and  unaccountable  reason,  the  German  system  was 
approved  by  our  Board  of  Trade  and  adopted  at  the  School  of  Design. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Sydenham  on  the  subject,  and  he  sent  for  me,  and,  after  a  long 
con  vernation,  I  convinced  him  the  figure  ought  to  form  a  portion  of  the  mechanic's 
education,  but  I  did  not  convince  him  it  ought  to  bo  the  commencement.  The  figure, 
therefore,  was  added  to  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed,  but  not  with  that  steady 
goo<l-will  which  made  it  beneficial. 

In  the  council,  I  regret  to  i^ay,  there  is  still  more  than  enough  of  the  mistaken  prin- 
ciple apon  which  the  school  began.  Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  a  desire  for  the 
system  of  instruction  to  beg^in  with  the  figura ;  but  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced, 
and,  with  Mr.  Dyce  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  other,  a  perpetual  struggle  is 
going  on,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  national  interest. 

I  wish  to  do  no  man  an  injury.  I  have  no  friend  I  wish  provided  for,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  for  the  appointment  myself.  All  that  I  seek  is  the  public  good, 
and  ID  my  search  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  Dyce  appears  to  me  unfitted  for 
any  post  of  influence  in  the  School  of  Design.  He  is  by  nature  an  experimentalist. 
His  delight  is  in  the  excitement  of  an  experiment,  not  in  the  wholesome  pleasure  of 
bringing  experiment  to  i-esult.  A  conclusion  is  to  him  a  nuisance,  because  it  puts  an 
end  to  experiment.    He  perseveres  in  nothing.    He  has  thrown  the  school  off  its  bal- 

*  This  is  in  reference  to  the  opposition  school  of  design.—  Ed. 
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aoce  more  than  once,  and  I  understand  when  Lotd  Lansdowne'e  chief  decorator 
lately  applied  for  designers  there  were  none  iit,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had  to  tend  to 
Munich  for  six  to  decorate  Bo  wood. 

Considering  that  the  School  of  Design  has  been  established  six  or  seven  years,  snd 
much  public  money  expended  on  it,  I  think  I  am  entitle<l  to  ask,  "Is  such  a  resalt  as 
this  creditable  or  even  satisfactory? " 

There  are  at  present  two  parties  in  the  school  — the  "figure  party"  and  the  ** orna- 
mental party" — when,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  principle  ought  to  predominate,  one 
being  the  basis  of  the  other. 

The  figure  should  be  made  the  basis,  as  at  Lyons  and  Edinburgh,  by  law  of  oomieU, 
and  for  a  certain  period. 

The  beginner  should  )»e  kept  distinct  from  the  more  advanced;  and  unleeB  these 
dootrinea  be  definitely  laid  down  by  authority,  I  predict  the  ruin  of  the  school  and 
great  injury  to  the  art. 

[To  his  grace  the  Bnke  of-  Satherland,  rojal  commissioner,  on  the  resnlt  of  the  oartoon  oogms(, 

1843.] 

.  London,  October  2,  1843. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  cartoon  demand  T  It  was,  first,  to  ascertain  if  the  British 
school  could  draw ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  preclaion  of  drawing  and 
knowledge  of  construction  were  laid  down  as  the  indispensable  requirements. 

For  a  century  foreifipers  have  denied  that  we  could  or  should  ever  draw ;  trnd  every 
man  of  patriotism  and  of  any  sense  hailed  this  definition  of  what  the  royal  commiasion 
required  as  the  one  thing  calculated  to  produce  in  all  competitors  the  very  effects 
which,  if  successful,  must  forever  eradicate  the  unjust  suspicion  and  lower  the  preten- 
sions of  foreigners. 

But  what  happens?  There  was  in  Paris  a  young  Englishman,*  a  pupil  of  De  la 
Roche,  whose  genius  I  know  and  admire ;  but  this  young  man  execntes  a  cartoon  on 
theprlnciplesof  his  French  master  and  sends  it  over  to  England.  It  has  certain 
merit  in  its  spirit  and  chiaro  oscuro,  but  it  is  grossly  deficient^in  correctness  of  draw- 
ing, and  vastly  inferior  to  the  works  of  the  English  school. 

Nevertheless,  to  this  cartoon,  and  the  work  of  a  pupil  from  the  French  school,  ia 
awarded  one  of  the  highest  prizes! 

If  a  pupil  from  a  French  school  had  displayed  equal  power  of  drawing  to  a  pupil  of 
the  English  school,  still,  considering  the  calumny  to  be  effaced,  preference,  on  patriotic 
principles,  ought  to  have  been  ffiven  to  the  purely  Enelish  pupil. 

It  the  French  pupil  displayed  superior  drawing  to  that  of  any  English  competitor, 
no  feeling  of  national  love  ought  then  to  have  interfered  with  voting  him  the  nighest 
prize. 

But  when  the  French  pupil  can  be  proved^  and  with  as  much  truth  as  amathemat- 
ical  demonstration,  to  be  decidedly  inferior  m  those  excellencies  which  were  the  great 
desiderata  of  the  nation  to  elicit,  then,  1  maintain,  ignorance  of  what  the  commission 
required  must  be  the  excuse,  or  a  teudency  to  foreign  schools  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  royal  English  commission,  and  in  either  case  ''  prejudice  or  incompetence  "must 
be  aj>plied  to  the  decision. 

A  fatal  blow  has  been  ffiven  to  the  national  honour  in  art,  and  when  there  were  the 
most  justifiable  reasons  for  bestowing  on  the  British  competitors  the  reward  they 
had  fairly  won,  and  which  would  have  removed  forever  the  stigma  cast  by  foreigners 
on  British  art. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  f  Why,  your  grace,  the  ateUen  of  Paris  have  rung 
with  acclamations  that  the  pupil  of  De  la  Rocne  has  beaten  the  con^^regated  talent 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  De  la  Koche  himself,  immediately  on  the  decision  oeinff  made 
known,  wrote  to  East  lake,  congratulating  himself  that  his  pupil  had  won  Uie  first 
prize,  t 

I  declare,  since  the  Guerri^re  struck  her  flag  I  have  never  felt  so  mortified. 

Is  it  nothing  to  see  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  so  degraded  and  insulted,  as  if  the 
moral  greatness  of  a  country  in  art  was  a  bagatelle  like  a  melodrama,  which  may  be 
hissed  or  applauded  as  the  whim  may  bet 

I  care  nothing  for  my  own  personal  disappointment  at  being  wholly  set  aside;  bat 
I  feel  deeply  that  after  having  devoted  forty  years  to  rouse  up  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion to  regard  art  as  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  when  the  very  thing  I  have 
laboured  and  sufi'ered  for  so  long  is  realized,  viz, ''  state  emplovment/*  the  whole  thing 
is  rendered  nugatory  by  such  a  thoughtless  act  as  this,  the  effect  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee  in  art  or  essence. 

•  Mr.  Armytage,  R.  A.— Ed. 

t  Mr.  Armytage  did  not  win  the  first  prize,  but  simply  headed  the  list  of  first  pri» 
men,  whose  names  were  given  ih  alphabetical  order. —  Ed. 
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It  is  absurd  to  deny  the  truth  of  my  Htatement  that  I  have  done  this  thing.  My 
enemies  affirm  it  is  mV  **  egotism."    My  egotism !     It  was  my  perception. 

I  was  the  first  who  brought  the  neglected  condition  of  high  art  before  the  notice  <»£ 
Parliament  in  1820.  Lord  Brougham,  Loni  Dover,  Lord  Colborne,  Lord  Morpeth,  all 
laid  repeated  petitions  from  me  before  the  House. 

I  laid  before  successive  ministers,  from  lbl2  downwards,  and  all  over  the  country  I 
laid  before  the  people,  plans  for  decorating  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament.  When  the 
old  Houses  were  burned  down,  I  sent  a  petition  to  the  building  committee,  by  vote  of 
the  House,  to  which  I  had  no  reply,  although  the  (suggestions  it  contained  were  sub- 
{#qnently  acted  on. 

When  at  length  the  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  decorat- 
ing the  new  Houses,  and  evidence  was  taken  before  the  committee,  I,  the  original  in- 
ventor, was  never  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  mv  pupil  Eastlake,  the  secretary  to  the  commission,  never 
*' {hits  himself  forward/'  to  wnich  I  reply,  he  has  never  been  **  knocked  backwards,'^ 
and  that  makes  all  the  difiference. 

In  fact,  your  ^race,  it  appears  to  me  that  certain  persons,  instead  of  feeling  pleased 
with  me  for  having  sacriticed  my  personal  interests  in  art  to  attain  a  national  object, 
are  nettled  and  annoyed  at  my  having  done  so  with  success. 

M^  fi;reat  crime  seems  to  be  that  I  had  sagacity  to  foresee  what  was  wanted,  and  to 
tablisn  the  priuciple  without  their  assistance. 

Your  grace  speaks  of  my  having  obtained  an  *'  isolated  reputation.''  True,  bat  to 
whom  is  it  owing  f  To  those  who  in  early  life  struck  me  down  without  cause  of  of- 
fence, and,  while  I  was  stunned,  flung  my  body 

^*  In  alto  mar* 
Senza  governo," 

io  hopes  I  should  sink  and  be  heard  of  no  more !  But  I  bad  a  principle  of  vitality 
that'one  blow  did  not  extinguish.  I  revived  and  floated^  and  was  eneered  for  my 
energy,  and  now  what  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of  praise  is  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach. 

I  refated  Payne  Knight  on  the  Elgin  Marble  question,  and  that  brought  the  con- 
Doissenrs  on  my  back. 

I  brought  the  Royal  Academy  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
years  of  struggling,  and  for  so  doing  the  members  of  the  Academy  have  been  and  will 
be  my  enemies  for  life. 

And  your  grace  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  nobility  were 
quite  pleased  with  me  for  stating,  at  Oxford,  that  professors  of  art  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished, so  that  the  common  principles  of  art  miirbt  be  explained  to  oar  future 
statesmen.  The  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  coUeges  cheered  me,  but  I  am  not 
.sure  that  I  was  not  considered  by  the  aristocracy  as  disrespectful. 

I  am  now  hard  at  work  on  '"^  Alexander  Killing  a  Lion,"  as  the  only  subject  likely  to 
make  me  bear  up  under  a  cloud  of  mental  tortures  which  make  me  wonder  my  fac- 
ulties rumaiu  clear. 

I  l>elieve  I  am  meaut,  as  a  human  being,  to  try  the  experiment  how  much  a  human 
brair  e»u  bear  without  insanity,  or  a  human  constitution  without  death. 
I  Am  ever  your  grace's  most  grateful  servant, 

B.  R.  HAYDON. 


MR.  8PABKE8'  CRITICISM  IN  1874  ON  KEN8IH0T0N  METHODS  OF 

ART  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  words,  with  which  Mr.  Sparkes,  (then  bead  master  of 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  and  of  the  art  department  of  Dulwich  College,) 
closed  the  paper,  describing  the  new  ceramic  industries  of  the  Doultou 
Pottery,  at  Lambeth,  read  bj*  him  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  I^ondon 
in  1874,  contain  his  outspoken  criticisms  of  the  erroneous  methods  of  art 
instruction  then  promulgated  by  the  Government  authorities  of  South 
Kensington,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  successful  teacher  of  industrial  art,  and 
practical  inventor  of  new  art  industries,  has  as  firm  faith  as  had  Hay- 
don,  in  the  art  capacities  of  English  men  and  women,  and  that  he  also 
S.  Ex,  209 31  ^  T 
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maintains,  as  strenuously  as  did  Haydon,  that,  to  be  able  to  draw  cor- 
rectly the  nude  human  figure,  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  any  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  art. 
All  this  is  as  relevant  to  American  as  to  English  readers. 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • 

There  is  cleverness  enough  in  England ;  there  is  exquisite  taate  and  endlees  inven- 
tion in  English  men  and  English  -women  ;  there  is  high  aim  and  steady  application 
to  make  these  gifts  useful  to  themselves,  their  nation ;  but  they  lack  edncatioo. 

The  South  Kensington  Art  School  system  has  failed  to  developetlie  splendid  reeonrces 
of  this  country's  artistic  minded  people. 

It  will  fail  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  so  long  as  the  conception  of  a  theoretical  art 
school  is  made  at  South  Kensington,  and  all  sdiools,  whether  they  are  in  Lambeth  or 
Oxford,  in  Glasgow  or  Cheltenham,  in  Limerick  or  Edinburgh,  are  forced  to  fit  that 
conception,  or  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  short  subsidies,  adverse  reports,  and  the  manv 
little  signs  of  having  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  authorities. 

What  a  small  school  in  a  Lambeth  Lane  has  done  under  all  kinds  of  adverse  circmn- 
stances  surely  could  be  done,  in  a  different  form,  no  doubt,  by  every  school  in  the 
country,  and  would  be  done  if  masters  and  managers  had  the  self-dependence  that 
would  allow  them  to  say  they  would  have  bo  regard  for  a  South  Kensington  refols- 
tion  if  it  went  clearly  against  the  best  interests  of  their  school,  a  self-dependence 
that  would  lead  them  to  consider  first  the  welfare  of  their  students  and  the  demands 
of  local  manufactures,  and  last  of  all  whether  the  students  were  to  be  worked  down 
tc  the  South  Kensington  standard,  on  which  it  grants  its  **  payments  on  results." 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  manufactures  and  the  art  school  are,  in  nearly 
every  case  I  know  of,  antagonists.  South  Kensington  does  not  take  account  of  man- 
ufactures. 

The  aim  of  too  many  art  masters,  for  whom  every  excuse  is  to  be  made,  is  to  work 
their  students  to  the  South  Kensington  standard,  for  payments  on  results ;  that  done, 
all  is  well.  They  get  a  handsome  subsidy,  and  a,  congratulatory  report  from  head- 
quarters. But  what  have  the  students  got,  and  how  is  the  manufacturer's  demand 
K>r  artistic  help  met  f 

The  secret  of  this  failure  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day  lies  in  a  nutshell.  All  great 
schools  of  ornamental  art  have  either  grown  up  side  by  side  with  great  high  art  schools 
in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  or  they  have  been  actually  produced  by  the 
active  life  of  one  or  all  of  these  great  arts.  The  study  of  the  human  figure  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  a  truly  great  school  of  art  can  ever  rest.  The  greater  includes 
the  less.  The  training  in  many  arts  that  the  figure  painter  goes  tlTrough  produces 
at  the  same  time  the  designer  of  ornament.  He  has  but  to  cnange  his  practice ;  his 
principles  are  common  to  both  sections  of  art. 

A  law  so  universally  recognized  in  -all  European  states  where  art  is  cultivated  le 
unknown  at  South  Kensington.  I  scarcely  expect  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  of  the 
ten  great  gold  medals  offered  to  the  schools  two  are  for  still  life  painting,  not  one 
for  drawing  from  the  life;  or  that  if  an  art  school  student  should  happen  to  take  a 
medal  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  may  not  compete  for  any  figure  prize  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

South  Kensin^on  never  produced  a  figure  designer  yet. 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  this  room  that  it  had  never  produced  an  omament&l  de- 
signer. 

Then  what  is  this  great  institution  doing  f  It  is  "  paying  on  results,"  provided 
they  are  not  too  good. 

Until  this  state  of  thin^rs  is  changed  we  shall  find  French  modeUers  giving  the  work 
of  the  largest  Staffordshire  potters  a  European  fame:  French  modellers  making  the 
works  of  our  great  silversmith  and  electrotypist ;  Belgian  stone  carvers  cutting 
Romanism  into  Protestant  reredos ;  and  Germans  whose  name  is  *'  legion,"  and  whose 
motto  is  nbtqutj  filling  our  drawing  offices  all  over  the  country. 

These  things  shonla  not  be.  They  need  not  be.  Our  English  hands  are  as  skilful, 
our  heads  as  clear,  our  thoughts  as  practical,  our  lives  as  nigh  as  any  other  people 
who  fill  our  best  paid  artistic  offices  in  our  largest  manufacturing  houses. 

There  is  no  other  reason  for  their  presence  than  this :  we  are  uneducated ;  we  have 
thoughts,  but  are  dumb,  and  art  language  has  not  been  taught  us.  The  proof  lies 
before  you.  Not  one  of  those  students  who  has  done  the  least  thing  on  that  table, 
coverecl  as  it  is  with  object-s  of  endless  originality  and  invention,  but  has  been  brought 
up  or  is  now  being  brought  up  to  draw  the  figure. 

The  art  school  is  necessary  ;  the  study  of  the  figure  is  necessary ;  hard  work  on  the 
Dart  of  masters  and  student  is  necessary ;  but  these  receive  the  fuU  reward  for  their 
labour  when  the  manufacturer  takes  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  the  power  that  has  been 
educated  for  him  when  he  comes  to  a  school  and  asks,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask, 
for  trained  minds  and  skilful  hands  who  will  enter  into  his  plans  and  take  an  an- 
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eelfiah  interest  in  his  efforts  to  beautify  his  wares  for  the  sake  of  the  art  that  both 
master  and  student  should  love. 

And  happy  the  school  if  it  can  find  a  manu&cturer  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  artisi 
liberally  for  his  graceful  thoughts,  larged  minded  enough  to  acknowledge  the  inflnenoe 
tbe  ^vonc  of  the  artist  has  had  on  his  productions,  and  generous  in  proclaiming  the 
manner  and  gifts  of  his  workmen. 

I  say  happy  are  the  members  of  that  school  who  can  see  the  practical  end  of  that 
stady  opencAl  to  them  by  the  appreciative  enconrasement  of  the  local  mannfaotorer. 
I  too  am  happy  in  thus  publicly  recognizing  the  debt  ^e  owe,  masters  and  stadenta 
alike  of  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  (From  Mr.  Sparkee'  paper,  pp. 
28-31.) 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION : 

1.— Extracta  from  Circular  "No.  2,  1874,"  "Drawing  in  Public  Schools." 
II. — Letter  Of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  president  Cornell  University. 
III. — Extracte  from  the  address  delivered  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  Feb- 
ruary ^,  3877,  by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Director  of  Maasacha- 
8ett8y  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
ludustrial  Art  to  State  support. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCA- 
TION, BY  I.  EDWARDS  CLARKE. 


J.— IFTRODUCTIOH. 

As  a  concise  statement  of  the  development  of  the  movement  for  defi- 
nite instruction  in  industrial  art,  as  well  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Massachusetts,  is  given  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  pamphlet  on  drawing  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion as  ^'Circular  No.  2, 1874,"  and  as  this  little  pamphlet  was  itself  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  movement  in  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  which  some  slight  historical  interest  may  attach  to  it,  such 
pages  of  this  circular  (long  out  of  print)  as  are  given  to  an  historical 
account,  or  are  occupied  with  the  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  study 
as  a  part  of  the  required  courses  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  art  training  schools  and  public  art  galleries  existing  in 
the  United  States  in  1874,  are  here  inserted. 

The  following  letter  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  states  his  pur- 
pose in  publishing  the  circular : 

Dbpabtmknt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  EducatioNi 
Watkingtony  D.  C,  August  4, 1874. 

Sir:  The  iDtrodaction  of  the  study  of  drawing  into  the  regular  course  of  studies  in 
the  public  schools  has,  especially  since  its  adoption  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
attracted  the  attention  oieducators.  From  its  relation  to  technical  training  and  to 
mannfactnres,  and  on  account  of  its  practical  yalue  to  every  child,  I  have  thought  it 
important  that  the  means  of  forming  an  intelligent  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
and  feasibility  of  its  introduction  into  the  schools  snould  be  fbmished  to  school  offi- 
cials. 

With  this  view,  and  because  I  was  prevented  b^  want  of  space  from  giving  to  this 
subject  in  my  annual  report  as  fbll  a  consideration  as  seems  desirable,  I  have  had 
prepared  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m.,  of  this  Bureau,  a  paper  setting  forth  in  brief 
the  views  and  actions  of  European  tkations  in  securing  for  their  pupils  ffenerally  a 
knowledge  of  drawing.  The  estimate  placed  by  these  nations  upon  such  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  its  direct  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  a  country  are  shown. 

The  methods  adopted  by  Massachusetts  in  introducing  the  study  of  drawing  in  all 

{>nblic  schools  and  in  providing  technical  training  for  older  citizens  are  stated  at 
ength,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  understand  the  experiment  there 
b4  ing  tried,  which  thus  far  seems  a  success. 

As  foil  a  statement  as  practicable  is  given  of  all  the  institations  in  the  United  States 
which  afford  training  in  industrial,  technical,  and  high  art;  also  a  list  of  public  art 
museums  and  galleries. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  reasons  why  a  general  knowledge  of  drawing 
is  desirable  and  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  it  is  practica- 
ble ;  and  also  to  set  forth  clearly  the  present  state  of  art  training  in  this  country, 
with  its  facilities  and  deficiencies. 

Believing  that  the  information  contained  in  this  paper  will  be  found  of  value  to 
educators,  I  respectfully  recommend  its  publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 
Veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  C.  DEUkNO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  BELATIOH  OF  ABT  TO  EDXTCATION 

Tn  the  report  of  the  United  States  CoromiseioDcr  of  Education  for  1670  an  attempt 
vas  made  to  collect,  from  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  evidence  as  to  the  influence 
of  such  knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  iu  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try upon  their  value  as  \rorkmeu  in  every  kind  of  productive  industry — ^as  to  whether 
such  Knowledge  tended  to  make  better  workmen,  to  secure  better  products  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labor,  to  procure  for  the  laborers  themselves  better  wages,  and  to  advance 
in  all  respects  their  position. 

The  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  workmen,  employers,  and  comjietent  ob- 
servers are  full  of  interest  in  themselves  and  significant  in  the  almost  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  every  advance  in  learning  gives  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  laborer,  tne  testimony  being  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  adds  S5 
I>er  cent,  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individual. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  fact  is  at  once  ample  Justification,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  for  the  maintaining  bv  every  community  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  every  child,  as  is  freely  conceded  by  most  communities  in  the  United 
Btates. 

EDUCATION  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLB  INADKQUATB— CHANGES  DEMANDED. 

In  the  rapidly  chan^ng  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  arising  in  part  from  in- 
•creasing  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  the  nations,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  producers  of  the  world  grows  ever  more  iutense,  and  demands  watchfulness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  every  country  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  behind  in  progress 
«nd  in  power.  In  addition  to  this  universal  fact,  a  new  complication  has  ansen, 
owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  young  per- 
sons were  trained  to  become  skilful  workmen  in  the  various  employments  and  trades, 
and  from  the  bitte{  opposition  of  trades  unions  to  the  training  of  youth  in  their  vari- 
ous occupations,  so  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  a  parent  to  procure  for 
his  children  such  industrial  training  as  will  make  them  skilful  artisans.* 

From  these  and  other  causes  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  with  the  present  system  of 
common  school  education,  just  as  in  superior  education  there  arose  a  demand  for  train- 
ing in  the  natural  /sciences,  which  has  resulted  in  the  great  schools  of  science  which 
to-day  supplement  the  colleges  and  number  their  students  by  thousands.    ' 

That  system  of  public  education  which  fails  to  give  to  its  pupils  increased  ability 
to  perfoi-m  the  dui  ies  of  life  is  self  condemned  iu  so  far  as  it  so  rails.    In  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pareuta  securing  for  their  children  training  in  remu- 
nerative labor,  it  is  felt  that  the  public  schools  must  give  instruction  that  will  fit  the  ^ 
children  for  work ;  that  something  more  and  other  than  the  present  training  is  now  ' 
necessary. 

With  changing  conditions,  the  forms  of  education  must  change ;  and  what  is  best 
for  one  age  or  country  may  be  very  far  from  meeting  the  needs  of  another.  While 
competition  in  all  except  the  simplest  forms  of  manual  labor  has  been  so  extended  as 
to  bring  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  regions  and  the  manufactures  of  remote 
neighborhoods  face  to  face,  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  with  their  varying  appli- 
cations to  industrial  art,  and  the  manifold  inventions  of  new  methods  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry,  demand  increased  skill  in  the  laborer,  under  penalty  of  utter 
failure.  The  best  made  goods  and  the  cheapest  products  of  equal  quality  cowmand 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  plaio  that  in  this  countrv  the  pressure  of  this  competition  must  increase  and 
that  any  wise  plan  of  free  public  education  must  take  into  account,  in  training  the 
future  citizens  of  the  country,  the  circumstances  that  are  to  surround  them. 

Special  schools  of  training  for  special  professions  and  iudustries  will  doubtless  be 
provided  as  the  need  arises,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  with  that  question  we 
are  not  now  dealing ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  to  be  trained  for  useful- 
ness in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  obvious  duty  of  those  in  whose  charge 
these  schools  are  placed  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  which,  during  the  few  years  of  average 
attendance,  the  pupils  may  be  so  trained  as  to  be  best  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  found  that  merely  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  does  not  do  this.  Indispensa- 
ble as  this  preliminary  training  is  to  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  something 
more  is  requisite,  if,  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  we  are  to  hold  onr 
own  among  the  nations. 

*  '*  Since  apprenticeship  has  virtually  ceased,  through  the  subdivision  of  labor,  it  is 
doubly  necessary  that  the  public  schools  should  give  the  elements,  scientific  an^  ar- 
tistic, which  form  the  basis  of  a  technical  education.  And  they  should  do  this  with- 
out diminishing  the  literary  culture  they  now  impart.  Only  by  such  an  enlargement 
of  the  common  school  curriculum  can  the  great  body  of  laborers  secure  the  education 
so  essential  to  their  welfare  and  be  kept  from  degenerating  into  mere  machines  for 
doing  a  limited  variety  of  work."    CTechnical  Education,  p.  116.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  OF  ART. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  competition  arising  from  steam  carriagei  new  and 
cheaper  methods  of  mannfactnre,  and  increased  productiveness,  another  element  of 
value  has  rapidly  pervaded  all  manufactures,  an  element  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  and  is  wofnlly  deficient— the  art  element.  The  element  of  beauty  is  found 
to  have  pecuniary  as  well  as  aesthetic  value.  The  training  of  the  hand  and  of  the 
eye  which  is  given  by  drawing  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  worker 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Whatever  trade  may  be  chosen,  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  an  advantage  and  in  many  occupations  is  rapidly  becoming  indispensable. 

From  a  recent  work*  I  take  the  following  paragraphs,  setting  forth  some  reasons 
why  it  18  desirable  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  This  little 
book  is  largely  occupied  with  extracts  from  the  official  reports  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  governments  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  drawing  and  ji^ving  special 
artistic  training  as  generally  as  possible.  It  is  cleai  that  the  subject  is  regarded  by 
these  governments  as  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 

"  Drawing  a  part  op  populareducation.— This  harmony  between  education  and 
the  demands  of  the  age  also  requires  that  drawing  should  hold  a  conspicuous  place 
in  popular  education.  Both  for  the  peculiar  culture  it  imparts  and  for  its  practical 
uses,  it  should  be  taught  in  every  public  school.''    (Page  18.) 

*'  Almost  every  thing  that  is  well  made  now  is  made  from  a  drawing.  In  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  bridges,  fortifications,  nothing  is  done  with- 
out drawings.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  draughtsmen  to  make  the  drawinffs : 
the  workmen  who  are  to  construct  the  objects  required  should  be  able,  without  help, 
to  interpret  the  drawings  given  for  their  guidance.  This  they  cannot  do  without 
instrnction  that  acquaints  them  with  the  principles  on  which  the  drawing  are  made 
and  so  trains  the  imagination  as  to  enable  it  to  form  from  the  given  lines  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  the  object  required.  The  workman  who  lacks  this  knowledge  and 
this  ability,  as  it  is  probable  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  American  artisans  now  do, 
must  work  under  the  constantsnpervision  of  another,  doing  less  and  inferior  work  and 
receiving  inferior  wages.  But  it  is  also  essential  that  the  workman  himself  be  ablel  to 
make  at  least  a  rude  working  drawing  whefaever,  as  frequently  happens,  an  emergency 
vequires  it."    (Page  19.) 

**  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  truth,  the  more  of  an  artist  the  better  the  artisan, 
for  the  work  will  ever  tell  of  the  workman.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
instruction  in  drawing  should  go  far  beyond  exercises  in  mere  copying;  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  design  should  be  thoroughly  taught ;  and  that  the  pupils,  from  an  early 
a<;re,  should  be  systematically  trained  in  the  pleasant  and  intellectually  stimulating 
production  of  original  designs."    (Page  21.) 

"  Much  precious  time  has  already  been  irretrievably  lost ;  and  fcM"  a  generation  to 
come  American  laborers  must  feel  the  evil  consequences,  in  a  matter  which  depends 
npon  the  education  of  the  whole  people  there  must  always  be  patient  waiting  zor  re- 
snltK.    Nothing  can  be  achieved  at  a  bound. 

"While  so  little  has  been  done  for  industrial  education  in  America,  so  much  has 
l>een  done,  and  is  now  doing,  in  other  countries,  that  it  must  be  many  years,  even 
with  the  best  possible  effort,  before  American  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  artisans, 
SH  a  body,  can  equal  the  skill  of  many  of  their  foreign  competitors."    (Page  25.) 

**  Since,  then,  skilled  labor  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  prosperous  manufactures 
and  since  the  artisan  class  is  increasing  and  must  for  the  reasons  given  continue  to 
increase^  in  relative  numbers  and  importance,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  whole 
population,  the  proper  education  of  this  class  becomes  with  each  succeeding  year  a 
matter  of  more  vital  consequence."    (Page  29.) 

"Different  European  governments  nave  been  for  a  series  of  years  making  earnest, 
Hystematio  efforts — and  perhaps  nothing  so  enjj^rosses  their  attention  now— for  the 
technical  education  of  workmen,  beginning  it  in  primary  schools  and  continuing  it 
throngh  evening  schools,  Sunday  scuools,  apprentice  schools,  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  popular  lectures,  and  museums,  with  its  culmination  in  great  technical  uni- 
versities. To-day  it  is  with  educated,  skilled  labor— eVer  the  cheapest  as  it  is  the 
wiit  labor — ^that  JBurope  proposes  to  meet  the  world  in  friendly  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy.  Let  America  take  note  that  it  is  the  educated,  skilled  labor  of  Europe, 
and  not  pauper  labor,  as  so  many  believe,  which  she  has  good  reason  to  fear,  and 
against  which  she  can  defend  herself  only  bv  educating  her  workmen  equally  well." 
(Page  30.) 

*  '*  Technical  education ;  what  it  is,  and  what'  American  public  schools  should 
l^ftch.  ^  An  essay  based  on  an  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of  technical 
^acation  in  Europe,  as  shown  bv  official  n»port8."  Bv  Charles  B.  Stetson.  Boston, 
Ja«.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Pp.  284. 
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OUR  PUBUC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FAVOUABLE  TO  PREUMIXARY  ART  TRAINING. 

While  the  United  StateHlack  many  things  that  give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  great 
advantage  in  art  culture,  they  possoKS  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  system  of  free 
puhlio  schools,  admirable  facilities  for  the  speedy,  general,  and  efficient  iutruauc- 
tion  of  any  desirable  system  of  training.  If  it  is  desirable  that  drawing  shall  be 
tanght  in  all  the  pablic  schools,  it  mnst  be  done  by  the  present  teachers  them- 
selves. Walter  Smith,  who  is  an  admitted  authority  on  this  subject,  says  decidedly : 
''  There  can  be  no  separate  teachers  of  drawing  as  a  separate  subject  any  more  than 
of  writing  or  arithmetic  as  separate  subjects ;  but  the  general  teachers  themselvet} 
must  learn  and  teach  elementary  drawing  to  the  children  in  the  same  way  that  they 
learn  and  teach  other  subjects.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  other 
countries,  and  it  is  the  only  way  possible  of  meeting  it  here."  Recurring  to  this  sub- 
ject acain,  he  objects  to  the  employment  of  special  teachers  to  teach  the  school  chil- 
dren drawing  as  an  '^  unmitigated  evil."  The  children  ezageerate  the  difficulty  of 
learning  a  study  "  which  is  so  difficult  that  their  own  teachers  cannot  learn  it.'' 
<<  When  a  special  teacher  is  employed ,  it  should  be  as  a  superintendent,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  to  the  regular  teachers,  and  not  as  a  direct  teacher  oi  children  in  the 
public  schools."  As  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  "  whoever,"  says  a  competent 
authority,  "  can  learn  to  write  can  leam  to  draw ;"  and  it  has  been  shown  tokt  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  very  readily  c^nalified  to  teach  the  first  lessons  in 
drawing.  This  training  is  of  value  to  all  the  children,  and  offers  to  girls  as  well  as 
boys  opportunity  for  useful  and  remunerative  oocupation,  for  drawing  in  the  pablic 
schools  18  not  to  be  taught  as  a  mere  *'  accomplishment."  The  end  sought  is  not  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  draw  a  pretty  picture,  but  to  so  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  he 
may  be  better  fitted  to  become  a  bread  winner. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  rudiments  of  drawing;  can  be  learned 
by  the  child  at  a  very  early  age  and  by  any  child  of  ordinary  capacity.  Mr.  Walter 
Smith  declares  that  *'  it  was  demonstrated  by  fair  experiment  in  England  in  1852  that 
about  100  per  cent,  of  school  children  could  be  tauffnt  to  draw  well."  M.  Delabaye, 
director  of  the  professional  school  at  BatignoUes,  in  his  evidence  before  the  French 
commission,  says,  on  this  point,  *' Great  inportance  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  so  much  so  that  the  boys  of  seven  years  old  commence  to  leam  drawing  at  the 
same  time  that  they  begin  to  leam  to  write."  As  to  the  importance  of  the  stndy,  the 
French  imx>erial  commission,  in  their  summary  of  the  inquiry  on  professional  ednca- 
tion,  say :  *'  Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction  which,  in  different  degrees,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of  either 
sex,  drawing,  in  all  if  a  forms  and  appliealiona,  kaa  been  alfno$t  imaiiMioiwIy  rejfurd^  a$ 
the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common."    (Technical  Education,  page  S06.) 

EFFORTS    OF   EUROPEAN    GOVERNMENTS   TO    DEVELOP   PRSUMINARY  ART-TRAINING. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  leading  eonntries  of  the  continent,  the  governments 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  their  citizens  in  all  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  willmake  them  more  skilful  artisans  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  prodnetions. 
The  contests  between  nations  have  become  largely  industrial,  and,  while  the  oommerce 
and  trade  of  the  world  are  the  prize  for  which  they  contend,  the  great  international 
industrial  exhibitions  are  the  arenas  in  which  thev  measure  their  progress  and  note 
their  deficiencies.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  the  methods  oy  which  they 
seek  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  judge  of  their  value  by  recorded  results. 

The  effect  of  the  first  World's  Fair,  held  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Albert,  was  to  satisfy  the  English  manufacturers  and  people  that,  m  all  that 
related  to  the  application  of  art,  of  beauty,  to  manufactures,  they  were  completely 
distanced ;  only  one  nation,  the  United  States,  among  the  civilized  nations  being  below 
England  in  this  respect.  On  this  subject,  Professor  Ware,  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  bears  the  following  testimony,  given  in  the 
papers  on  drawing,  published  by  the  State  board  of  Massachusetts  in  1870: 

"  At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851,  England  found  herself,  by  general  consent, 
almost  at  the  bott.om  of  the  list,  among  all  the  countries  of  the  wond,  in  respect  of 
her  art  manufactures.  Only  the  United  States,  of  the  great  nations,  stood  below 
her.  The  first  result  of  this  discovery  was  the  establishment  of  schools  of  art  in 
every  large  town.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  England  stood  among  the  fore- 
most, and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  distanced  the  most  artistic  nations.  It 
was  the  schools  of  art  and  the  great  collection  of  works  of  industrial  art  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  that  accomplished  this  result.  The  United  States  still  held  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  column.'' 

In  England,  the  moment  that  this  deficiency  was  realized,  the  most  energetic  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  it,  and  so  wisely  taken,  that  the  exhibition  of  1862  showed  such 
wonderful  improvement  that  a  French  commission  was  at  once  sent  over  to  find  oat 
how  it  had  been  done ;  and  the  city  of  Paris,  upon  the  report  of  the  commission,  be- 
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gan  at  once  to  reorganize  the  mnuicipal  art  schools  by  adopting  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Soath  Kensington  Maseam  and  training  school  for  art  masters.* 

The  French  imperial  commission  in  1865,  in  their  report,  after  proposing  oral  lee- 
tares  for  the  instmction  of  apprentices  and  workingmen,  say,  'Hhat  drawing,  with 
all  its  applications  to  the  different  industrial  arts,  should  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal means  to  be  employed  in  technical  instruction."  Referring  to  the  fact  that  draw- 
ing has  been  heretofore  so  j^enerally  taught  in  France,  they  attribute  to  this  the  supe- 
riority of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  They  thus  describe  the 
efforts  made  by  the  English  Government: 

''The  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  especially  that  of  London  in  1862,  have 
clearly  shown  the  resulta  which  England  has  already  obtained  from  the  immense  ef- 
forts—among others  the  establishment  of  the  splendid  museum  at  Kensington — she 
has  made,  ever  since  1652,  to  deprive  France  of  that  superiority  in  the  works  of  in- 
dnstrial  art  which  the  first  exhibition  of  1852  has  proved  to  be  Indisputable.  Soon 
after  this  exhibition,  the  most  competent  judges  in  England,  far  from  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pre-eminence  of  our  artists  over- theirs,  publicly  proclaimed  It;  and, 
with  the  promptitude  and  active  energy  peculiar  to  their  nation,  they  set  about  dif- 
f  nain^  through  all  classes  of  society  a  taste  for  drawing  and  the  arts,  not  only  among 
workmgmen  and  artists,  but  also  among  the  general  public.  «  •         * 

'*  Everybody  knows  the  magnificent  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  for  the 
founding  of  which  the  science  and  art  department  has  collected  from  all  quarters 
masterpieces  of  every  kind,  at  a  total  expense  to  the  state  of  not  less  than  a  million 
pounds  sterling  since  1852.  Besides  this  outlay  for  first  establishment,  the  art  depart- 
ment has  a  yearly  grant  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

''By  the  extent  of  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  special  and  new  de- 
partment, created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  English  indnstrv  to  compete  with  ours, 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  rightly  attributed  in  England  to  tlie  par- 
ticipation of  the  art  of  design  in  all  industrial  productions.         •  ^  • 

"England  is  not  the  only  rival  of  French  industry  which  has  recognized  its  superi- 
ority with  regard  to  works  which  require  the  aid  of  art  and  taste.  Germany,  moved 
by  the  same  sentiment,  has  organized,  since  1852,  at  less  cost,  but  perhaps  with  as 
much  success,  drawing  schools  of  different  degrees.  In  all  the  practical  schools  and 
in  the  polytechnic  institutions,  the  teaching  of  drawing  holds  a  prominent  place.-' 
(Technical  Education,  pp.  196, 19&») 

They  also  report  upon  the  condition  of  technical  education  on  the  continent.  They 
find  that  drawing  is  generally  taught  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wiirtemberg.  ^  showing  the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  drawing  in  this  small 
kinffdom,  they  remark: 

"Drawing  also  forms  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  for  primary 
teachers,  so  that  they  may  be  able  hereafter  to  teach  their  pupils  the  first  elements. 

*  "What  is  now  being  donti  in  European  countries  to  advance  the  interests  of  industry, 
by  elevating  the  taste  and  skill  of  workmen,  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  us  Just  now,  when  we  are  trying  to  bring  our  workmen  up  to  the  same 
level.  In  man^  parts  of  Germany,  instruction  in  industrial  art  In  night  classes  is 
gratuitous,  as  it  is  here ;  and  almost  every  important  village,  even,  has  classes.  In 
France,  the  municipal  schools  are  not  all  of  them  free,  though  a  few  are;  and  the  im- 
mediate money  value  of  art  power  keeps  the  schools  always  crowded  with  students. 

''  Perhaps  the  most  important  retrospect  with  regard  to  French  art  education  is  that 
which  reviews  the  eftects  upon  them  of  the  English  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
The  enormous  strides  which  art  education  had  made  In  England  since  the  nrevions 
great  exhibition  in  1851,  and  which  was  reflected  in  every  ooject  of  industrial  art  dis- 
played in  the  exhibition  of  1862,  set  the  sensitive  French  manufacturers  at  work 
inquiring  the  cause,  fearful  that  their  own  industrial  art  supremacy  was  endangered. 
A  commission,  which  visited  England  and  examined  into  the  subject  with  character- 
istic sagacity,  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  improvement,  and  paid  special  attention 
to  the  Mlministration  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  its  traming  school  for 
art  masters. 

"The  city  of  Paris,  always  ready  to  advance  art,  appointed  a  commission  in  1863  to 
examine  and  draw  up  a  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  municipal  art  schools  and  sug- 
gest some  plan  by  wnich  the  whole  system  of  instruction  could  be  improved.  The 
report  of  tnis  commission  contained,  among  other  details,  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

" '  The  holding  of  annual  examinations  for  granting  diplomas  to  male  and  female 
professors  of  drawing,  and  to  whom  alone  the  city  schools  should  be  intrusted. 
•  •••••• 

**  Drawing  to  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  public  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  girls.' 
('*Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,''  pages  310,  311.) 
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''Thus  there  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  WtlrtembeTg  moie  than  ibui 
handred  drawing  schools;  and  this  organization,  which  does  not  date  back  more  than 
ten  years,  has  already  led  to  very  decided  improvemisnta  in  the  manafactares  of  the 
country."    (Technical  Education,  p.  207.) 

6PERCH  OF  MR.  COLE,  GIVING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUTH  K£KflING- 

TON  MUSEUM. 

While  the  notes  already  given  show  the  immediate  effects  of  the  English  efibrts  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  art  mannf actures  and  present  a  view  of  the  activity 
in  the  European  countries  in  relation  to  technical  education,  especially  showing  the 
importance  they  give  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  children,  the.  tollowing  extract* 
from  a  speech  recently  delivered  at  tlie  annaal  meeting  of  the  Henley  School  of  Arts, 
'*0n  the  on^in  and  work  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  on  the  future  of 
the  South  Kensington  Mnsoum,"  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  mnaeiun 
from  its  foundation,  furnish  a  brier  history  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  present  state  of 
the  system  of  art  education  in  Great  Britain  by  the  person  best  qualified  to  speak 
u|K)n  the  topic.  I  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  my  giving  the  whole  of  this  ad- 
mirable statement : 

*'  After  congratulating  the  art  students  of  Henley,  whose  school  had  the  proad  dis- 
tinction of  ranking  fourth  in  merit  in  competition  with  122  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  remarked  that  this  eminent  position  was  due  to  their  good  works, 
produced  by  means  oi  a  comprehensive  and  national  system  of  science  and  art  ap- 
plied to  productive  industry,  the  establishment  of  which  the  nation  owed  to  the  wise 
foresight  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  That  system  provided  for  the  instruction  in 
science  and  art  of  all  classes  of  people,  offering  to  all  different  steps  of  instruction 
by  means  of  elementary  and  special  schools,  the  circulation  of  examples,  and  pnblic 
museums  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  The  system,  although  allied  with 
state  aid,  was  a  purely  voluntary  one.  It  had  existed  for  twenty  years ;  had  taken 
root  in  the  country  and  in  our  colonies }  and  was  imitated  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
8  lates.  The  demand  of  the  people  for  this  instruction  in  science  and  art  had  increased 
auuually  until  it  now  reached  the  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  And 
this  increase,  as  Mr.  Lowe  told  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  [a  laugh],  was  *the  greeat  merit  of  it.'  *  *  *  In  1847  there  were 
only  twenty.  local  art  schools,  most  ofthem  oppressed  with  debt  and  difficulties.  There 
wsH  no  elementary  drawing  taught  in  schools  for  the  poor  and  no  pnblic  attempts  were 
made  at  scienf  itic  instruction.  There  was  no  training  school  for  teachers  in  either  art  or 
science,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  art  schools  did  not  exceed  5,000. 

There  were  no  museums  of  an  industrial  character.    The  great  exhibition  caire  in  1851. 

•  *•••»  • 

The  exhibition  made  Prince  Albert  alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  in  his  adopted 
country  for  better  technical  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  he  per- 
suaded Lord  John  Russell,  the  prime  minister,  to  authorize*  an  attempt  to  rerorm 
the  schools  of  design,  and  in  1852  Earl  Qronville  (the  then  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade)  invited  him  (Mr.  Cole)  to  try  for  one  year  what  he  could  do  with  those 
schools.  In  a  month  or  so  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  and  Prince  Albert  enlisted  his 
sympathies.  One  of  the  first  recommendations  which  he  (Mr.  Cole)  made  to  his  im- 
mediate chief,  Mr.  Henley,  was  that  the  artisans  of  the  country  should  be  offered 
help  in  learning  geometrical  drawing.  Adam  Smith  had  made  the  same  suggestion 
one  hundred  years  before,  but  it  had  never  been  acted  upon.  So  little  was  the  sub- 
ject understood  that  Mr.  Porter,  the  eminent  statistician,  then  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trade,  opx>osed  the  advice.  He  did  not  think  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  help  car- 
penters to  learn  geometrical  drawing.  Mr.  Henley  decided  to  the  contrary,  and  now 
there  were  thousands  of  artisans  who  had  to  thank  Mr.  Henley  for  his  sagacity. 
[Cheers.]     *    •     * 

^^  South  Kensington  became  the  centre  of  science  and  art  instruction  thronghont  the 
Uuited  Kingdom,  and  it  would  interest  the  meeting  if  he  contrasted  the  working  of 
the  department  of  1832  with  that  now  going  on.  In  1852  there  were  only  20  art 
schools,  with  5,000  students,  paying  £2,600  in  fees ;  now  there  are  122  schools,  with 
'22..-500  students,  paying  £24,b00  a  year  in  fees.      »     *     • 

"There  was  then  no  teaching  in  schools  for  the  poor;  now  194,500  children  were 
tiiujrht  drawing.  There  were  then  no  night  classes  for  artisans ;  now  there  were  538 
classes,  with  17,200  students.     *     •     » 

"In  1872  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  visited  by  upwards  of  1,156,000  per- 
sons ;  its  art  library  was  used  by  19,750  students,  and  its  educational  library  by  15,300 
I'ersons— clergymen,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  elementary  education  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  it.  [Cheers.]  The  museum  had  circulate^ 
without  accident,  through  local  exhibitions,  upwards  of  5,400'paintings,  objects,  dia- 
grams, &c.,  which  were  visited  by  more  than  604,000  persons.  It  has  lent  ie  local 
schools  of  art  for  study  upwards  of  1,300  objects  and  2, 100  books,  prints,  &c.,  relating 
to  fine  arts.     *     *     *  r^  i 
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THE  USES  OF  MUSEUMS. 

"People  were  Btill  apt  to  look  at  musenme  as  mere  collections  of  '  things  rnfe  and 
carious';  things  for  learned  people  only,  for  rich  people  only,  for  dilettanti  only. 
The  Prince  Consort  and  his  followers  looked  at  them  from  a  different  point  of  view  : 
the  point  of  view  of  science  and  art  applied  to  productive  industry.  What  did  the 
architect  do  who  wanted  to  learn  his  profession  t  He  looked  at  buildings.  What 
did  Flaxman  do  when  he  applied  himself  to  pottery  f  He  studied  Greek  pottery. 
What  did  Herbert  Minton  do  to  enable  his  manufactory  to  compete  successfully  with 
Sevres  f  He  collected  and  studied  the  masterpieces  of  Sevres.  Why  was  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  jeweler,  trusted  to  set  iewels  with  good  taste  f  Because  he  studied  the  ancient 
and  medieval  models  What  gave  Pugin  his  reputation  for  Gothic  metal  work  but 
his  study  of  medissval  models?  What  had  created  a  trade  in  majolica  in  this  coun- 
try but  the  Soulages  collection  f  What  had  given  the  Graces,  and  Jacksons,  and 
Grahams,  and  Gillows,  and  Hollands  their  reputation  for  furniture,  but  theix*knowl- 
edge  of  ancient  examples?  It  was  simply  savage  ignorance  and  priggish  pe<lantry 
not  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  examples  of  art  easily  consultable  by  the 
pnblic  who  were  consumers,  by  the  manufacturers  who  were  producers,  and  by  ar- 
tists and  artisans  who  were  students.  [Hear!  hear!]  Where  were  they  to  consult 
them,  if  not  in  pnblic  museums  f  Why  was  the  Frenchman  more  apt  at  induEtrial 
art  than  the  Englishman  f  Because  for  a  century  he  had  his  free  museums  in  Paris 
and  in  every  other  large  town.  [Hear !  hear !]  And  public  museums  were  necessary 
for  science  as  well  as  art.  Collections  of  diagrams,  of  educational  apparatus,  and 
of  snecimens  of  natural  history  were  indispensable  to  the  managers  of  schools  and 
teacners.  Where  was  there  any  collection  except  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  T 
Why  did  the  admiralty  have  a  museum  of  the  models  of  ships  f  Would  mechanical 
science  be  in  its  present  state  if  our  engineers  could  not  consult  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  f  The  fact  was  that,  if  museums  were  not  educational,  they  were  of 
very  limited  value. 

•  •••«•• 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  SOUTH  KENSIKTON  MUSEUM. 

**  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  were  that  it  was 
open  on  three  days  ox  the  week  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  student  could  consult 
tne  art  library  and  educational  library  by  showing  his  school  ticket  or  he  might  get 
admission  for  a  week  for  6d.  He  could  draw  any  object  he  saw;  he  could  eat  what 
be  pleased  ;  he  found  every  object  labeled,  and  was  told  what  the  nation  had  paid  for 
it.  He  found  chairs  and  benches  in  plenty  to  sit  upon  and  he  could  wash  his  hands 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He  found  the  lighting  perfect;  everywhere  he  could  see  ap- 
propriate, new,  and  unobtrusive  decorations. 

•  »  «  •  •  i»  «• 

''The  buildings  were  cool  in  summer  and  of  equal  warmth  in  winter.  Heoonld 
breathe  freely  and  get  no  headache.  He  could  look  at  the  Jewelry  and  the  priceless 
gems  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Beres 
ford-Hope,  without  disturbing  or  boring  a  very  learned  keeper.  The  spirit  of  the 
place  hsul  always  sought  to  attract  the  public,  its  paymasters,  to  come  as  often  as 
possible,  and  to  give  tnem  a  hearty  welcome." 

THE  ENGLISH   SYSTEM   OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  working  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
schools,  given  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  art  education  will  be  found  of  interest : 

**  In  England  the  same  stages  of  study  are  common  to  both  the  national  training 
school  and  the  local  schools  of  art ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  masters  of  the  provin- 
cial schools  are  all  trained  and  examined  and  receive  their  diplomas  upon  the  same 
course  as  they  afterward  give  instruction  to  their  pupils  in,  only  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced grade,  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  works  of  all  the  schools  and  har- 
mony in  the  national  system.  This  systematizing  of  art  study  is  made  more  certain 
by  the  annual  examinations  of  the  schools  in  every  grade  of  study,  with  the  same 
tests  for  each  grade  in  every  school  throughout  the  country  ;  and  tliis  unification  ex- 
tends even  to  holding  the  annual  examinations  at  the  same  hour  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  building  up  of  this  system  has  taken  many  years  to  ac- 
complish ;  the  schools  of  design  dating  from  18^,  when  the  Government  established 
the  head  school  at  Somerset  House  in  London  and  several  provincial  schools. 

The  distinct  features,  however,  of  the  English  scheme  date  only  from  the  year  Idol ; 
and  the  details  have  been  wrought  out  and  consolidated  by  successful  experiments  since 
that  time.  The  administration  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  department  of  science  and  art 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  a  department  of  the  Government ;  and  thus 
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u  ni  formity  of  plan  is  secured.  The  agencies  for  indnatrial  art  edocation  employed  are. 
first,  amaseum  of  industrial  masterpieces ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  national  collection 
of  pictures  in  connection  with,  secondly,  a  national  training  school  for  art  masters,  both 
located  in  the  same  building ;  thirdly,  a  traveling  museum,  for  exhibition  in  the 
provinces,  which  circulates  good  specimens  of  industrial  art  and  forms  the  nnclens 
for  local  exhibitions^  and  also  the  circulation  of  books  and  paintings,  on  loan,  to  pro- 
vincial schools ;  fourthly,  examination  and  supervision  of  all  grades  of  art  instruc- 
tion carried  on  iu  connection  with  the  national  system.  Art  instruction  is  divided 
into  three  grades,  progressing  in  difficulty  from  the  first,  and  called  first,  second,  and 
third  grade.  Teachers  are  trained  and  certificated  to  give  instruction  in  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  powers;  and,  thus  qualified,  the  Government  recognizes  their  quali- 
fications by  paying,  on  a  published  scale,  a  sum  of  money  for  ea<:h  successful  exMui- 
u  at  ion  passed  bv  the  pupils  of  these  certificated  teachers.''  (Art  Education,  Scholastic 
and  Industrial,  pp.  i:^,  133.) 

AMERICAN  FACIUTIES  FOR  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  ART  TRAINING. 

While,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  whatever  relates  to  the  people  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters,  is  iu  the  control  and  general  direction  of  the  central  Government, 
so  that  what  the  centf al  power  decides  to  do  is  readily  and  immediately  set  in  motion 
throughout  the  entire  country,  in  the  United  States  there  is  wisely  no  snch  central 
control.  This  power  inheres  to  the  States  and  to  the  local  communities  within  the 
States.  This  very  circumstance,  though  somewhat,  it  ma^  be,  delaving  the  adoption 
of  useful  measures,  yet  renders  the  wise  adaptation  of  training  to  the  pecnliar  indus- 
tries and  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  tho  country  far  more  probable.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  kind  of  special  technical  training  would  vary  as  it  was  applicable  to  a 
manufacturing,  a  farmings  or  a  mining  community. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LOCALITIES  ON  ART  DEVELOPMENT. 

Indeed,  this  has  already  been  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  different  devel- 
opments of  the  schools  of  science  in  the  several  States,  adapting  themselves  in  their 
chief  courses  of  instruction  to  the  industrial  demands  of  their  localities.  So  we  may 
hope  to  have  in  the  art  future  of  this  country,  as  have  the  different  European  coun- 
tries, art  capitals  famous  for  their  pecnliar  developments,  and  queening  it  over  their 
own  States,  as  do  Dresden,  and  Munich,  and  Florence,  and  the  other  famous  homes  of 
art.  San  Francisco,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Worcester,  and  manv  other  prosperous  cities 
ami  towns  piay  become  in  time  great  centers  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  commerce,  each 
Laving  its  own  special  development,  varying  in  architecture  according  to  the  bnild- 
!□<;  material  most  conveniently  accessible,  and  in  art  production  and  artistic  manu- 
factures accordiug  to  their  special  industries  and  resources;  but  all  alike  affording  to 
tlieir  children  thorough  technical  training,  and  all  attractive  because,  everywhere, 
the  eye  rests  on  noble  buildings — when  the  homes  of  industry  shall  also  be  homes  of 
beauty,  and  to  walk  through  the  city  streets  shall  be  of  itself  an  art  education,  as  of 
old  in  Athens,  as  it  was  in  many  a  mediaeval  town  and  is  still  in  many  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  far-off  Spain. 

Now,  drawing  is  the  very  alphabet  of  art  (for  art  is  but  a  language),  the  one  essen- 
tial requisite  preliminary  to  any  artistic  or  technical  training ;  and,  if  it  ia  desirable 
that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  fitted  to  become,  if  they  wish  it, 
skilled  workmen  in  any  branch  of  industry,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  taught 
to  draw  correctly.  To  those  to  whom  art  means  higher  things,  as  they  suppose,  than 
its  application  to  every-day  utensils  and  mere  manufactures,  who  look  for  grand  gal- 
leries of  pictures  and  statues  and  to  all  the  higher  refinements  of  cultured  art,  it  may 
be  a  suggestive  reflection  that,  among  a  people  ignorant  of  drawing  and  whose  daily 
surroundings — as  is  true  of  most  of  the  American  people-— afford  row  suggestions  of 
art  in  any  of  its  forms,  high  art  must  ever  remain  an  exotic  and  native  artists  be 
rarer  than  the  fabled  phoenix. 

A  country's  art,  like  all  its  other  good  things,  must  be  based  primarily  upon  its 
peojile.  Where  all  are  judges  of  art,  great  artists  arise,  just  as  great  warriors  Muong 
nations  of  soldiers,  and  until  the  common  people  know  the  language  of  art  and  can 
compreheud  the  meaning  of  line  and  color  and  form,  the  artist  is  as  much  out  of 
place  and  as  little  to  be  looked  for,  as  a  great  author  would  be  among  a  people  igno- 
rant of  reading. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwise.  The  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  peoples.  Nor 
is  there  anything  little  or  common  in  the  eyes  of  art.  The  people  that  produced 
great  buildings,  tine  paintings,  and  noble  statues  had  also  the  most  exquisite  house- 
hold utensils.  Their  commonest  articles,  whose  fragile  beauty  has  outlasted  the  cen- 
turies, to-day,  with  subtle  grace  and  perfect  form,  tease  the  eye  of  the  artist  and 
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challenge  in  vain  oar  moet  skilled  artisans  to  reprodace  them.  The  antique  eastern 
dish  of  bomed  clay  is  held  by  the  modem  cannoisaeur  as  of  more  worth  than  its  weight 
in  silver;  yet  it  was  once  in  as  humble  and  universal  use  as  the  commonest  crockery 
of  our  kitcheos. 

Great  collections,  museums,  art  galleries,  much  as  they  may  contribute  to  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  cliques  and  cities,  will  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value  and  barren  of 
results,  either  upon  the  industries  of  the  people  or  their  art  culture,  so  long  as  draw- 
ins  is  not  generally  understood. 

Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public  school  children  of  the  country  properly 
trained  in  elementary  drawing  will  have  done  more  to  advance  the  maDufactures  of 
the  country,  and  more  to  make  possible  the  art  culture  of  the  people,  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  hundred  art  museums  without  this  training. 
Just  as  libraries  are  worthless  to  those  who  cannot  read,  so  aro  art  collections  to 
those  who  cannot  comprehend  them ;  Just  as  all  literatare  is  open  to  him  who  has 
learned  to  read,  so  is  all  art  to  him  who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to  see  and  his  fingers  made  facile  to  execute.  We  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end ;  we  asked  for  art  galleries  when  we  needed  drawing  schools.  Sut  the  evil  is  not 
irremediable.  Let  drawing  be  generally  taught,  and  our  art  galleries  and  museums, 
poor  as  they  are,  will  at  once  grow  more  and  more  valuable,  for  they  will  then  begin 
to  be  of  use. 

▲  BEOUTNING  ALREADY  MADE  TOWARD  GENERAL  ART  TRAINING. 

Already  manjr  cities  and  towns  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  some  art  training, 
and  some  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  attempted  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  sent  specimens  of  the  drawing  of  their  public  school  cnildren  to  be 
exhibited  at  Vienna,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  foreign  observers,  as,  in 
&ot,  did  everything  relating  to  our  system  of  public  free  education. 

MASSACHUSETTS  THE  FIRST  STATE  TO  ACT. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  moved  thereto  by  the  peristent  efforts  of  a  few 
cultured  and  public-spirited  citizens,  who  realized  the  imperative  need  and  demand 
for  such  training  in  the  public  schools,  passed  an  act  in  1670  making  drawing  one  of 
the  studies  of  the  public  schools,  and  also  making  the  establishment  of  free  drawing 
classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns  and  cities  containing  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  nursnance  of  this  law,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  '^Art  master,  London,  late 
head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science  and  Training  School  for  Art 
Teachers,"  was  invited,  both  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
10  come  from  England  and  introduce  the  new  study  into  the  schools  of  the  city  and 
of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Smith  was  highly  recommended  by  the  Kensington  school 
authorities.  He  was  appointed  State  director  of  art  education,  and  has  been  unre- 
mitting in  his  efforts  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  public  schools  and  to  foster  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  adults.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  appointed  general  supervisor 
of  art  in  the  Boston  schools. 

He  published,  in  1872«  a  lar^e  illustrated  work  upon  art  education,*  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  found  full  of  practical 
suggestions  to  those  wishing  to  introduce  the  study  into  the  schools. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  MA8SACHUBETTB  COMMITTER  ON  DRAWING. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  published  June  10, 1873,  contains 
twenty-eight  pages  of  heliotype  **fao  similea  of  drawings  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  free  industrial  night  classes,  which 
weife  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition." 

There  are  drawings  from  pupils  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  of 
children  of  all  ages,  from  eight  years  upwards*  The  ages  of  the  pupils  of  the  evening 
classes  whose  drawings  are  given  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five ;  these  drawings 
are  made  by  mechanics,  clerks,  wood  engravers,  carpenters,  and  shipwrights. 

Certainly,  as  showing  the  results  of  but  two  years'  instruction,  these  drawings  are 
remarkable  and  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  so  much  from  the  experi- 
ment.   Two  difficulties  have  been  met:  the  want  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  the 

*  "Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,  by  Walter  Smith,  art  master,  London, 
late  bead  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science  and  Training  School  for  Art 
Teachers,  now  professor  of  art  education  in  the  Citv  of  Boston  Kormal  School  of  Art 
and  State  director  of  art  education,  Massachusetts.''  With  illustrations.  James  Os- 
good dt  Co.,  Boston,  1672.    pp.  398. 
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public  school  teachen,  and  the  want,  in  the  advanced  classes,  of  pnpils  who  had  had 
the  benefit  of  proper  elementary  training. 

The  general  supervisor  gives  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  his  lessons  are 
repeated  by  two  assistants. 

Five  hundred  city  school  teachers  attended  these  lessons  in  1872  and  620  in  Ic73. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  marked  advance 
made  during  the  past  year. 

THE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  need  of  some  provision  for  the  art  training  of  teachers  became  so  evident  thai 
the  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  that  pnrpose,  and  rooms  were  assignwl 
for  it  in  33  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  being  appointed  director  aud 
an  able  corps  of  instructors  secured. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  board  of  visitors  say :  **  The  most  important  event  cf 
the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth  was 
doabtless  the  establishment  of  the  State  normal  art  school."  After  expressing  in  the 
strongest  t'  mis  the  importance,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  State  of  (general  artistic  and 
technical  training,  they  say:  '*The  special  pnrpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  teachera 
of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established 
in  this  country.  The  necessity  of  providing  this  new  educational  instmmentalitj 
became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing,  provisions  which  had  been  made  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  leading  representatives  of  the  great  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  private  enterprise  &r  the  means  of  quali- 
fying the  needed  teaching  staff.    Public  provision  was  indispensable." 

The  report  urges  the  imperative  necessity  of  immediately  taking  measures  to  pro- 
vide more  suitable  accommodations ;  and,  after  declaring  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  but  that  this  school  Is  demanded,  they  close  by  saying:  "As  Americaas  we 
are  apt  to  boast  of  our  enterprise,  especially  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  popular  eda- 
cation ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ovight  to  moderate  our  disposition  to  Indulge  in  self- 
complacency  that,  since  the  movement  was  be^n  in  this  State  in  1809  in  favrr  of 
industrial  art  education,  in  several  European  cities  very  large  and  coetly  establish- 
ments for  this  purpose  have  been  buitt  and  equipped  in  the  amplest  manner.'' 

LETTER  FROM  WALTER  SMITH  IN  1874. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  at  this  Bureau  from  Mr.  Smith 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

**  I  would  like  to  say  that,  called  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  organize  a  system  of  industrial  drawing  in  both,  the  first  thing  I  discovered 
with  certainty  was  that  qualified  teachers  of  drawing  did  not  exist  in  this  country ; 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  drawing  classes  in  the  State,  I  saw  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  make  success  possible  was  to  train  teachers.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Boston  city  schools,  to  whom  this 
educational  movement  is  largely  due,  with  myself  and  others  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  normal  art  school  unsuccessfully  in  1872 :  successfully  in  1873.  I  have 
had  over  two  hundred  applications  for  admission ;  ana,  if  proper  con veniences  were 
given  (I  Judge  that  a  great  training  school  is  essentially  needed  in  this  country),  such 
a  school  can  open  with  five  hundred  students  next  year.  It  has  been  terribly  up-hill 
work  and  is  so  now,  the  appropriation  being  entirely  insufficient  and  the  two  upper 
floors  (about  35  by  18  feet  each)  of  a  private  house  being  utterly  ill-adapted  for  the 
work,  the  crowding  and  inconvenience  being  intolerable.  Still,  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  this  country,  the  authorities  tell  me,  is  be  ing  done  in  the  6cho<<l,  and  my 
hope  is  that  the  little  we  do  shall  be  at  least  searching  and  thorough. 

^'  I  have  un  my  desk  applications  from  many  colleges  and  universities  in  seTeral 
States  for  accompllHhed  teachers  of  art.  I  do  not  know  one.  It  will  take  us  four 
years  to  make  one,  and  then  we  may  make  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  wish  that 
America  could  have,  as  every  European  country  has,  an  industrial  art  school,  which 
should  by  its  graduates  affect  the  value  and  beauty  of  every  branch  of  industry." 

REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  ART  DIRECTOR. 

In  his  ''  Second  annual  report  on  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  edncation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  1873,"  made  to  the  State  board  of  education,  Mr.  Smith 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trained  teachers  for  the  free  industrial  drawifiji: 
classes,  lie  also  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  ia^ 
requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  and  remarks  that  the  usefulness  of  the  free 
industrial  classes  is  much  impaired  by  the  need  of  teaching  the  primary  lessous  in 
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drawingi  adifficalty  which  existed  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  so  that  *'the 
success  of  the  art  schools  was  limited  and  their  influence  on  manufactures  inappre- 
ciable." The  remedy  there  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  a  few  years  the  effect  was  so  marked  in  England  that,  instead  of 
there  being  less  than  a  score  of  schools  barely  supported  by  the  public,  as  was  the 
case  in  1851,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  eight  hundred  schools  of 
art  and  evening  classes  at  which  instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

"  The  agency  in  popularizing  drawing  next  in  imnortance  to  the  normal  art  school 
is  the  drawing  claes  in  each  normal  school.  Here  tlie  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  general 
education. 

*' I  have  visited  and  examined  the  pupils  of  the  four  normal  schools  during  the 
year.  Each  school  has  now  an  art  class  room  and  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  both 
of  casts  and  flat  copies.'' 

In  regard  to  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes  in  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
20  are  reported  as  having  been  held  and  three  cities  disregard  the  statute.  The  di- 
rector suggests  that  the  law  shall  be  amended  to  include  all  towns  of  over  5,000, 
which  would  include  43  more,  and  suggests  that  the  present  law  wiU  work  hardship 
to  the  workmen  of  the  smaller  places  who  may  also  desire  to  become  skilled  work- 
men. He  also  furnishes  a  schedule  for  a  thirteen-y ears'  course  of  art  training  in  the 
public  schools,  three  in  the  primary,  six  in  the  grammar,  and  four  in  the  high  schools. 
Mo  also  ^ves  a  schedule  for  a  two-years'  course  in  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes, 
both  for  instrumental  dra#?ing  and  for  free-hand  drawing,  the  first  year's  course  to  be 
the  same  for  both. 

Appended  to  the  report  of  normal  art  school  visitors  is  a  report  of  the  State  board 
of  examiners  on  the  second  exhibition  of  works  irom  the  free  industrial  drawing 
classes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  decide4  superiority  of  the  present  over 
the  previous  exhibition  is  spoken  of,  and  the  former  superiority  of  the  Boston  schools 
to  those  of  the  other  cities  is  declared  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  had  suitable 
casts,  models,  and  flat  examples  to  draw  fh>m  which  the  other  schools  had  not.  This 
want  having  been  partially  supplied  to  the  other  schools,  their  improvement  is  very 
apparent.  The  examiners  deem  a  supply  of  proper  models  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  these  classes.  There  were  exhibited,  in  1872.  612  drawings ;  in  1873, 1.209, 
made  by  the  pupils  of  these  free  drawing  schools.  For  some  reason  several  or  the 
schools  did  not  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  these  classes,  the  classes  of  architectural  and  indus- 
trial design y  established  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  exhibited 
some  40  architectural  drawings,  chiefly  original  designs,  and  150  industrial  drawings 
in  color,  partly  copies  and  partly  original  designs,  of  muslins,  cashmeres,  carpet«, 
paper-hangings,  and  oil-cloths. 

This  latter  school,  called  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Design,  is  intended 
to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  manufactures.  The  stu- 
dents show  rapid  progress  and  evince  much  aptitude  for  design. 

THE  EXTKRIMENT  18  OF  INTEREST   TO  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

I  have  given  so  much  space  to  a  summary  of  the  progress  in  art  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts under  the  wise  and  enthusiastic  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  because  there  the 
experiment  of  adding  to  the  studies  now  taught  in  our  free  common  schools  such  train- 
ing in  drawing  as  will  enable  the  children  to  become  skilled  laborers  is  being  tried 
for  the  whole  country,  and  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  will  require  several 
years  to  produce  the  fullest  results,  to  show  the  effect  of  a  course  of  such  training 
carried  through  the  entire  school  life  of  the  pupil ;  but  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for 
experienced  educators  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  this  experiment  to  Judge  accu- 
rately of  the  relative  value  of  the  study. 

The  verdi  ct  thus  far  in  Massachusetts  seems  wholly  favorable.  Of  the  feasibility  of 
popular  art  education  in  this  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  said  in  his  Art  Education,  p.  302: 
^'in  the  matter  of  art  educaticyi,  we  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the  remote  past. 
Almoet  all  that  has  been  done  in  it,  except  for  professional  or  trade  education,  has 
been  initiated  in  this  centur^r.  *  *  *  But  the  public  and  the  art  workmen  have 
been  ignored  in  the  dispensation  of  art  education  in  the  centuries  gone  by  so  far  as 
means  of  instruction  went." 

Mr.  Smith  qualifies  this  by  referring  to  the  insensible  art  education  given  by  the 
noble  buildings  and  the  public  art  coflections  of  the  old  countries.  Of  the  almost  im- 
mediate deterioration  sunered  by  an  art  designer  from  a  deprivation  of  these  familiar  art 
surroundings  he  gives  a  striking  instance.  Of  all  this  kind  of  art  training,  Americans 
are  and  must  be  long  deprived,  which  is  in  itself  an  nrgnment  for  siving  special  atten- 
tion in  school  to  securing  tome  art  training.  Mr.  Smitn  suggests,  nowever,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  beginning  to  all  these  beautiful  creations,  and  that  the  capacity  for 
art  appreciaiion  and  for  some  art  training  is  universal,  and  that,  **  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  inner  education  must  precede  and  create  the  outer  " ;  and  adds,  "  When 
drawing  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 

S.  Ex.  209 32  ^ 
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setts,  there  was  done  by  a  stroke  what  it  took  European  nations  a  good  many  cen* 
tnries  to  accomplish."    (Paffe  309.)* 

To  this  admirably  worded  act,  Mr.  Smith  (pages.  11, 12)  suggests  that  after  the 
words  **  industrial  drawing''  the  two  words  '^  and  modelling"  should  be  added,  as  thst 
would  include  practice  in  industrial  art  necessary  to  modeUers,  carvers,  and  all  work- 
ers in  solid  materials;  also  that  the  two  words  *'  or  mechiuiical,''  following  "indus- 
trial" as  referring  to  drawing,  should  be  erased,  as  the  general  term  '*mdustrisl 
drawing"  includes  the  mechanical  division  and  is  not  a  synonym  for  it,  as  some  havd 
supposed. 

EUROPBAK  EXPERIENCS. 

The  following  further  extracts  from  Art  Education,  after  statins  the  kind  of  draw- 
ing meant  by  the  law,  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  the .  result  of  Eoio- 
pean  experience  in  general  art  training: 

'^The  kind  of  drawing  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  its  citizenfi 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  is  called  '  industrial  drawing, '  and  wisely  so 
called,  for  in  that  lies  ajustification  ot  its  public  action  in  the  matter.     •      *     • 

*'  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  government  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
viewed  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  thus  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
fabric;  a  system  of  art  education  for  the  State  which  will  undoubtedly  foreshadow  a 
national  system  of  secondary  education. 

**  The  means  whereby  such  a  system  would  be  best  organized  to  meet  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  all  classes  of  society  and  keep  supply  and  demand  in  their  true  relationship, 
has  been  a  ^eat  problem  to  the  educationists  of  this  locality,  as  it  has  been  pr&- 
vioualy  to  the  educationists  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  three  sections  of  the 
public  to  be  educated:  children;  adult  artisans:  and  the  public  generally,  who 
come  under  neither  of  the  first  two  divisions.  How  this  has  been  provided  for  in 
most  of  the  European  States  I  may  here  shortly  describe.-  For  children,  elementary 
drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  general  education  in  most  of  the  public  schools ;  for 
adult  artisans,  night  schools  and  classes  have  been  established  in  almost  all  towns  or 
populous  villages ;  and,  for  the  general  public,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  courses  of 
public  lectures  on  art-subjects  are  becoming  general.  Upon  the  comparative  valae 
of  these  several  means  there  may  be  and  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  upon  one 
point  there  is  a  general  agr«'ement,  viz,  that  to  make  naiional  art  education  postibUU 
mu8t  commence  with  the  chililren  in  puhUo  schools. 

'*  After  several  unsuccessfal  experiments,  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  educationists  of  Great  Britain  arrived,  and  the  proerees  which  has 
since  been  made  in  art-education,  and  the  conseouent  improvement  of  industrial  art, 
is  evidence  enough  that  the  problem  had  been  solved  and  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track.  To  establish  schools  of  art  and  art  galleries  before  the  mass  of  the  communiif 
were  taught  to  draw  was  like  opening  a  university  before  people  knew  the  alphabet; 
but  to  provide  both  of  these  agencies  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  continuation  of  the 
instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools  was  like  a  logical  sequence,  goins  in  rational 
order  from  strength  to  strength  of  an  unbroken  chain,  from  bud  to  branch,  and  from 
branch  to  flower,  of  natural  and  educational  growth. 

<'  While  England  has  appropriated,  in  Mr.  Foster's  scheme,  all  the  features  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  general  education  that  are  worth  anything,  we  are  borrow- 
ing from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  the  most  vSuable  portion  of 
their  experience  in  technical  education ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  upon  a  bet- 
ter general  basis,  we  shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstructure  so  soon  as  the  de- 
velopment of  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  for  its 
accom  plishmeut. " 

THE    TEACHSR8  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  BEFORE  THE  FDPII.S  CAN  BE. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  any  general  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  of  art,  especially  any  of  that  technical  art  training  whic^  shall  develop 
che  resources  of  the  country  by  improving  its  manufactures  and  raising  up  skilled 
workmen  to  compete  with  the  skilled  artisans  of  Europe,  we  must  begin  with  the 

*  The  Massachusetts  law  is  as  follows : 

[Chapter  248,  acta  of  1870.] 

Section  I.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  amouff  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said 
section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

'<  Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

''Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

"Approved  May  16,  1870.'' 
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inimary  schools ;  and  to  do  this  saocessfally  art  teachers,  who  can  teach  the  teachen 
of  the  pnhlic  schools,  must  be  trained;  in  short,  we  lunst  apply  to  this  part  ot  onr 
system  of  pablic  education  the  same  principles  ana  machinery  that  have  already  proved 
sm  efficient  in  the  general  management  of  our  public  schools. 

Normal  schools  so  called — that  is,  training  schools  for  teachers— have  become  a 
reco^ized  and  essential  part  of  the  pnblic  school  systems  of  the  several  States ;  and, 
to  give  this  principle  broader  scope  and  fnller  action,  educational  associations  and 
teachers'  institutes  are  everywhere  organized  and  sustained  with  the  best  results. 
Normal  art  schools  for  training  art  teachers,  art  classes  in  the  present  normal  schools, 
and  teachers'  classes  for  instraction  of  the  teachers  in  drawing  by  the  special  art 
teachers  are  the  means  which  must  be  brought  into  action,  if  the  study  of  drawing  is 
to  be  snccessfullv  and  generally  taught  in  the  pnblic  school^.  Free  industrial  draw- 
ing classes  for  adults  and  technical  schools  for  the  various  applications  of  art  to  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  are  and  will  continue  to  be  essential;  their  success  will  be 
made  certain  whenever  drawing  is  thoroughly  and  universally  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  for  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  tney  obtain  pupils  who  have  had  sucn  pre- 
liminaiy  training  as  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  at  once  of  the  opportunities 
afibrded  in  these  schools. 

KNOWLEDOX  OF  DRAWING  ESSBKTIAL  TO  A  MA8TERT  OF  THE  CBBATIYE  ARTS. 

In  the  various  schools  of  science,  instruction  in  topographical  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  ariven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  those  students  who  are  studying  civil,  mining, 
or  mecnanioal  engineering. 

To  lay  out  a  plan  of  grounds ;  to  plot  a  survey ;  to  map  a  railroad  or  canal;  to  throw 
a  dam  across  or  a  bridge  over  a  stream ;  to  build  an  aqueduct ;  to  devise  methods  for 
draining  a  mine  or  to  erect  machinery  for  its  working ;  to  plan  engines  and  machines; 
all  these,  the  practical  wotk  of  an  engineer,  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  drawing— in- 
dustrial and  technical  drawing — the  artistic  power  applied  directfy  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  world's  work. 

That  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  architect,  and  must  be  mastered 
by  whoever  would  become  one,  is  self-evident.  In  this  art,  which  includes  so  many 
of  the  arts,  to  which  sculpture  is  but  subsidiary  and  painting  an  adornment,  the  skill 
in  drawing  demanded  advances  far  beyond  that  required  by  the  engineer. 

A  familiar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture,  as  shown  in  its  varying  styles, 
is  requisite,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  grasp  its  resources,  to  master  its  minute  details, 
and  to  shape  its  stubborn  materials  into  forms  whose  harmony  of  proportion  ana 
beauty  of  outline  shall  compel  admiration  for  generations.  The  precision  of  detail 
required  of  the  engineer  is  equally  demanded  here,  it  is  true ;  but  much  more  is  also 
demanded,  and  drawing,  erewhile  tbe  humble  handmaid  of  industry,  enters  royally 
the  serene  domain  of  an. 

Wherever,  then,  architects  are  trained,  either  in  the  studios  and  offices  of  private 
masters  or  in  special  schools,  drawing  must  be  thoroughly  taught. 

Nor  can  he  wiio  plans  ships,  any  more  than  he  who  designs  buildings,  dispense  with 
the  draughtsman's  power.  The  lines  that  give  beauty,  speed,  and  safety,  and  with 
them  the  mastery  oi  the  seas,  must  j^row  unaer  the  penbil  of  the  skillful  designer  be- 
fore ever  the  keel  can  be  laid,  the  timbers  hewed,  or  the  ductile  iron  be  bent  into  its 
shapely  curves. 

The  inventions  which  result  in  tbe  machines  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which 
the  American  mind  is  so  prolific  must  all  take  shape  on  paper  before  they  can  take 
other  form.  They  must  be  drawn  before  they  can  be  made.  In  all  things  which  are 
made  by  man,  in  all  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  possession  of  the 
skill  which  artistic  and  technical  training  give  are  useful  to  workman  and  to  master. 

But  drawing  is  not  the  only  word  art  has  to  say  to  the  workers.  In  addition  to 
purity  of  outbne  and  clearness  of  design,  to  the  marvelous  beauty  and  significance 
of  form  to  which  drawing  opens  the  eye,  art  brings  her  palette,  and  points  to  the  va- 
ried hues  with  which  nature  enriches  her  proaiictions  and  whispers  to  the  artisan 
that  she  will  teach  him  to  emulate  nature  in  these  her  most  protean  shapes.  To  all 
makers  of  textile  fabrics  art  has  significant  words  to  say  about  designs  and  hues. 

REFXNINO  INFLUENCE. 

In  seeking  to  show  clearly  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  its  appli- 
cation to  so  many  forms  of  industry,  its  convenience,  I  have  thus  far  &iled  to  notice 
the  higher  and  more  ennobling  influence  of  art,  not  only  upon  the  manufactures  of  a 
people,  but  upon  their  character ;  the  latter  preceding  the  former,  for,  until  the  work- 
man becomes  refined,  until  his  eye  is  sensitive  to  see  and  his  hand  facile  to  reproduce 
the  finer  lines  of  form,  the  ii.ore  delicate  shades  of  color,  his  work  cannot  improve. 

That  general  art  training,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  school  chil- 
dren and  fkithfuUy  foUowed  out  in  the  difierent  industries  and  professions  where  it  is 
applicable,  will  accomplish  this,  tbe  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated ; 
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and|  farther,  that  whatever  of.  money  and  of  lahor  and  time  haa  heen  expended  to 
accomplish  this  resalt  has  heen  more  than  repaid  hy  the  prodncta  of  the  indnstriet 
created  and  improved. 

HOW  ART  ADDS  VALUE  TO  MANUFACTURES. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  following  statement,  affirms  that — 

"Within  the  last  five  ana  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful  change  take 
place  in  the  money  valne  of  the  mannfactnres  of  England. '' 

He  says  while,  owing  to  labor-saving  processes,  etc.,  the  coat  of  production  has  di- 
minished one-half,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article  has  nearly  doubled.  He  ac- 
counts for  this  by  stating  that — 

<*  Every  manufactured  article  has  three  elements  of  value:  First,  the  raw  mate- 
rial j  second,  the  labor  of  production ;  third,  the  art  character.  The  two  first,  iB 
some  few  cases,  are  a  laree  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and  where  no  art 
whatever  is  displayed  it  forms  the  whole  value.  But,  in  a  vast  mt^ority  of  the  man- 
ufacturing products  of  every  country,  the  elements  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  of 
labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element,  viz,  art  character.  It 
is  this  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  uninterestiDg, 
to  the  purchaser,  and  is  consequently  of  commercial  value.  In  many  olnecta,  where 
the  material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  design  fonns 
the  sole  value  or  the  principal,  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of  that  elem^t 
which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufacturea." 

He  states  that  he  has  seen  an  advance  in  the  artistic  element  from  an  almost  bar- 
baric condition  *^  to  the  refinement  of  the  greatest  artistic  epochs,  and  it  has  not  been 
an  exceptional  case  or  a  development  in  one  direction,  owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
atances.  If  we  take  pottery,  glass,  porcelain,  terra-cotta,  metal-work  in  wroagbt 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver  plate,  goldconiths'  work.  Jewelry,  paper-hansing,  carpets, 
parquetry,  encaustic  tiles,  fiimiture,  cabinet-making,  upholstery,  stained  gIaB8,manJ 
decorations,  wood  and  stone  carving,  chasing,  enameling,  lace-making,  embroidery— 
all  show  that  infusion  of  taste  which  has  in  all  cases  increased,  and  in  many  ca£«s 
doubled,  their  value  in  the  market  in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  Just  as  drawing 
ia  the  only  universal  language,  so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currencv,  and  among 
civilized  races  is  universal ;  with  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  let  the  art  in 
a  thinf^  be  good  art,  based  upon  natural  laws  and  treated  with  consistency  and  parity 
of  feeling,  and  it  shall  consecrate  the  material  which  it  ennobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time 
will  add  its  value,  until  antiquity  enshrines  it."    (Art  Education,  pp.  17,  18, 19.) 

SOURCES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  opportunities  are  afforded  for  art-training  and  whst 
public  art  collections  are  at  present  existing  in  this  country,  a  schedule  of  inquiries 
was  prepared  and  sent  out  from  this  Bureau,  the  returns  to  which,  so  far  as  they  ad- 
mit of  tabulation,  will  be  found  among  the  statistical  tables  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873,  which  will  be  fbimd 
at  the  end  of  this  circular.* 

*The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  art  inquiries  sent  out  from  this  Bureau: 

INQUIRIES  RESFBCnNO  MUSEUMS  OF  ARCRSOLOOT  AND  AST. 

Name  of  museum  T 
By  whom  now  owned  f 


..\^"" 


Location, <  County? 

(  State  T 
When  founded  T 
By  whom  founded  f 
Amount  of  endowments  T 

fFrom  endowments  T 
From  State  or  municipal  grants  t 
From  donations?  * 

From  all  other  sources? 
(  Salaries  and  wases? 
Expenditures  for  past  year,<  Rents,  repairs,  etc.  ? 

(  Collections? 
Is  admission  restricted;  and,  if  so,  how? 
Number  of  visitors  last  year  ? 

Are  there  special  rooms  Yor  study ;  and,  if  so,  how  many? 

Are  there  courses  of  study  in  connection  with  the  mnseam ;  if  aO|  please  specify  tht 
ooorse  for  each  year  ? 
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DRAWING  ALREADY  INTRODUCED  INTO  SOME  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  introdaction  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachasetts, 
the  iree  indostrial  drawing  classes  for  adults,  and  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston, 
drswing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  quite  a  number  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  both  east  and  west,  so  that  many  communities 
are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  its  becoming  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public 
aehools,  and  in  this  way  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  general  introduction  of 
indoBtiial  and  techniciu  art  training. 

In  all  the  schools  of  science  in  the  country  mechanical  drawing  at  least  is  taught. 


Number  of  professors  and  instructors  f 

Are  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the  museum ;  and,  if  so,  what  number,  on 
vhat  sabjeots,  and  what  axe  the  terns  of  admission  f 


(wnlpture  and  oarvia^t). 

▲nidaa. 

HamaxU^eto. 

Nabnmsa. 

A  c  teiza^eoita* 

Ke.p]a«»r. 

Aadaatborti 

iteknarr  >  •  • 

ynflti 

itetnftnr  . .  ,  t  .  t  . . 

C«piMofiBod«nil 

(nuts 

▲rtidM. 

Ka  marble  etc 

Ve.braiiie. 

No.  plaster. 

No.irood 

L  Naoopiea. 

Carrings  in  ivory  f    Carvings  in  wood?    Ancient  inscriptions  in  stone  f    Same  in 
metal. 

Ceramioif  gloBs,  etc. 


Arttdaa. 

Anoieiit 

KediAvaL 

ModanL 

GiMiwaw^;:::::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

MpMi«^... ;/////;;..... ..       .................... 

PaiiUing$f  mgraiUnga,  etc, 

Kamber  paintings  of  old  masters :  oil ;  water  colors  f 

Komber  copies  of  old  masters :  oil ;  water  colors  T 

Komber  modem  paintings:  landscapes;  ideal;  genre;  historical f 

Knmberetohlnnt 

Nomber  engra^ngs  in  steel ;  in  copper ;  in  wood  T 

Komber  ordinal  dnwings;  lithographs;  chromo-lithographs ;  photographs f 

Coins,  gemif  Jewelry ,  etc, 

(Specimens.) 

Gold  and  silver  ware,  anoient ;  medisval;  modem  f  Coins,  Greek  ;Boman;  Saxon 
ttd  English;  of  other  series?  Medals  and  medallions f  Gemsf  Cameos f  Intaglios t 
Jewekrr  work,  including  enamels :  ancient ;  mediaeval ;  modem  f 

Miicellnneans, 

(Specimens.) 
IDomiiiAted  manuscripts  f 
we  speeimens  of  binding  and  printing  f 

SpedflMos  of  armor  and  weapons;  costumes;  laces;  tapestry;  Chinese  and  Japan- 
^  eorioaitiea  f     North  American  Indian  relica.  ete. 


B  eorioslties  f    North  American  Indian  relics,  etc. 
Dsls^. 


(Signature  of  superintendent.) 
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In  the  twenty- foar  pages  of  the  circalar  which  followed,  descriptions 
of  the  art  institations  of  the  country  were  given  as  correctly  as  was 
possible  Arom  such  information  as  could  then  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 
facilities  at  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  information  in  many  instances  was  most  meagre,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  in  some  few  cases,  there  was  no  record  to  be  obtained  of 
existing  institutions,  until  after  the  publication  of  the  circular. 

These  notices  are  superseded  by  the  fuller  accounts  of  the  institutioDS 
which  are  contained  in  the  present  report;  while  the  following  summary 
which  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  circular,  preserves  a  record  of  the 
names  of  all  the  institutions  which  were  included  in  its  pages. 

A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  institutions  shows  the  great  activity  in 
the  development  of  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  art  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years ;  especially  shown  in  the  opening  of 
art  schools,  in  the  founding  or  enlarging  of  public  museums  of  art, and 
in  the  holding  of  art  loan  exhibitions.  Perhaps  no  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  this  growth,  and  of  the  wealth  of  information  that  has  been 
available  for  this  ret>ort,  in  contrast  with  the  former  poverty  of  facts, 
can  be  given  than  is  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  four  meagre 
pages  of  statistics  printed  at  the  close  of  the  circular  and  the  twenty- 
six  crowded  pages  of  similar  statistics  given  in  this  Beport. 

SUMMABT  OF   THX  PBXSBNT   CONDITION   IN   THE  UNnSD   STATES  OF    BDUCATIOK  AS 

BBLATING  TO  ABT  (1874). 

It  18  only  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  be  oonTinoed  that  a  want  exists  to 
cause  them  to  supply  it.  Believing  the  lack  of  proTision  for  industrial  and  genenl 
art-traininff  in  onr  present  system  of  public  education  to  be  such  a  want,  I  have 
sought  to  show — 

first.  The  need  of  jtreliminary  instruction  in  drawing,  its  utility,  and  the  practiea- 
bility  of  its  introduction  into  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Secondly.  What  steps  have  been  taken  towaras  Introduoing  it  and  how  it  can  best 
be  done. 

Thirdly.  The  present  condition  of  the  means  for  industrial  art  training  in  technical 
schoolS)  including  the  schools  of  science. 

Fourthly.  The  means  possessed  by  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  giving 
general  knowledge  of  art. 

Fifthly.  The  special  schools  existing  for  training  professional  artists. 

Sixthly.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  founding  great  art-museums  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  art-training  schools. 

We  find  that  in  one  State,  Massachusetts,  drawing  has  been  by  law  introduoed  into 
all  the  public  schools,  and  a  State  normal  art-school  established ;  that  in  many  cities 
and  towns  in  other  States  drawing  has  been  more  or  less  taught  in  the  public  schools ; 
that  in  all  the  "schools  of  science''  where  engineering  is  taught,  mechanical  drawing 
is  of  necessity  taught. 

SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

In  schools  for  the  practical  teaching  of  art  as  applied  to  indnstiy  and  manafiietores, 
the  free  industrial  classes  for  adults  in  Massachusetts,  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  In- 
dustrial Design  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  the  schools  of  Cooper  Union, 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  School  of  Design  dT  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  complete  the  short  list. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

For  the  special  trainins  of  artists  we  have  the  schools  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York ;  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven ;  and  the  new  College 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Syracuse  University,  which  comprise  all  at  present  existing.  The 
San  Francisco  school  is  soon  to  open.  The  school  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  will  resume  active  operations  on  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 

ART  DEPARTMENTS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERfilTIES. 

Of  the  colleges  possessing  any  special  collections  or  facilities  for  giving  any  instroe- 
Uon  in  art,  even  the  most  generfu,  we  find,  excepting  Yale  and  Syracuse,  with  their 
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special  art  departments,  only  Harvard,  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell,  Rochester 
university,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Vaesar  College,  ont  of  the  hundreds  of 
colleges  of  the  oonnt^,  that  either  give  any  art  training  or  possess  any  art  collec- 
tions, however  small  or  incomplete.  • 

PUBLIC  ART  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES. 

There  remain,  then,  bnt  the  public  art  institutions  which  we  have  already  described ; 
there  are  four  of  these  in  the  whole  land :  At  Bostoo,  New  Tork,  Washington,  and  San 
Fraucisco. 

The  Metropolitan  Musenm  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  the  Boston 
Art  Mnseum,  the  Corcoran  Art  Galierv,  and  the  Art  Association  of  San  Francisco  are 
admirable  instances  of  the  methods  hj  which  communities  and  individuals  in  this 
country  voluntarily  provide  those  institutions  for  which,  in  other  lands,  the  govern- 
ment alone  is  looked  to. 

An  important  means  of  art  culture,  and  the  only  one  which  has  appealed  to  the 
general  public,  is  found  in  the  public  art  exhibitions.  To  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  National  Academy,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Tale  Art  School,  tne  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  and  the  permanent  exhibitions  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery, I  have  already  referred. 

LOAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  collections  of  fresh  works  of  the  artists  for  exhi- 
bition and  sale,  in  connection  with  the  loan  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  belonging  to 
citizens  that  have  been  already  suggested. 

The  popularity  of  exhibitions  of 'good  pictures,  as  attested  bv  the  throngs  of  visit- 
ors that  attend  them  and  the  crowds  that  visit  the  saloons  of  the  leading  picture- 
dealers  in  the  large  cities,  who  hold  perpetual  exhibitions  in  a  smi^  way,  sufficiently 
shows  the  public  interest  in  art.  Indeed,  with  the  multiplicity  of  American  tourists 
in  Europe  m  these  days,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  love  was  not  awakened.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  well-known  private  art  collections  in  l^e  leading  cities,  which, 
separately,  would  make  a  desirable  public  gallery,  and  from  which,  as  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  has  shown,  a  loan  collection  of  rare  works  can  be  made  for  public  exhi- 
bition. 

While  I  have  recorded  the  paucity  of  institutions  capable  of  giving  a  thoroueh  art 
training  and  the  few  public  art  collections  now  in  this  country,  it  u.  nevertheless, 
apparent  that  there  a&eady  exists  in  all  the  leading  cities  the  material,  which  needs 
only  to  be  made  available,  to  afford  all  necessary  lacilities  for  general  and  technical 
art  traininjg ;  and,  if  it  shall  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  there  is  possible  in  tMs  coun- 
try a  devekipment,  both  in  industrial  art  and  in  what  are  called  the  higher  branches 
of  art,  which,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  will  render  obsolete  the  verdict  passed 
upon  us  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1861,  and  never  yet  reversed.  Here  there  is  opened  a 
field  of  honorable  rivalry  between  the  several  States,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  Union. 
What  England  has  done  in  this  direction  we  can  do :  and  the  more  readily^that  we 
have  the  advantage  of  her  experience.  No  time  or  force  need  be  wasted.  We  have 
but  to  adopt  and  modify  the  methods  so  thoroughly  tested  there  to  the  different  con- 
ditions^that  may  exist  in  our  several  communitMs. 

I  commend  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  art  to  education  to  the  consideration  not 
only  of  all  educators  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  varied  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries  of  our  many  States.  Skill  is  the  modem  secret  of  success.  Science  becomes 
ever  more  certainly  the  measure  of  prosperity.  Science  underlies  and  must  precede 
art ;  it  is  the  strong  substructure  upon  whose  fixed  foundations  she  builds  her  palace 
walls.  In  the  common  schools  the  children  of  America  must  be  trained  to  draw  if 
her  artisans  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  contest  and  if  her  artists  are  to  en- 
shrine her  histoiy. 

If  they  but  will  it,  the  ''republic  of  the  people"  shall  become  the  home  of  an  art 
as  noble  and  as  enduring  as  that  which  glorified  the  "  republic  of  princes,''  whose 
palaces  for  so  many  centuries  have  lifted  their  stately  walls  above  the  waves,  guard- 
ing for  mankind,  not  the  trophies  of  her  warriors  nor  the  wealth  of  her  merchants,  but 
the  priceleee  work  of  her  humbler  artists. 

Tmtoretto,  Titian,  and  Veronese  are  still  fresh  in  men's  memories,  though  the  names 
ef  doge  and  patrician  have  faded  from  recollection. 
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II -LETTER  FROM  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  LL.D. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  that  President  White,  of  Goi^ 
nell,  did  not  hesitate  at  an  early  day  to  pronoonce  in  fiavor  of  the  new 
educational  movement : 

The  Cobnsll  UMiVBRsmr,  Frkbidwh^s  Booits, 

M T  Dear  Mr.  Clabkb  :  I  Mcept  the  doctrine  folly  that  the  first  purpose  of  the 
pnhlio  schools  is  to  prepare  our  ftitnte  citizens  for  their  political  duties — ^that  is,  so 
to  eqnip  them  that  tney  will  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights  as  citisens  intelligently. 
This  is  the  first  thing  required,  for  it  is  absolutely  edsential  to  the  continuance  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  our  country. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  something  more  than  this  must  be  done.  The  &ot  is 
that  our  schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  educating  young  men  away  from  pro- 
ductiye  industry  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Some  branches  should  be  grafted  on  the  present  system  that  will  give  the  pupils 
additional  aptitude  in  various  branches  of  productive  industry. 

I  know  of  no  one  branch  more  universally  eflfective  for  this  purpose  than  industrial 
drawing  properly  taught.  It  can  be  made  to  come  in  to  increase  the  value  of  the  di- 
rector or  the  artisan  in  almost  every  form  of  industiy.  Hardly  a  single  trade  that 
does  not  need  something  of  this  kind.  The  difference  between  the  artisan  who  can 
sketch  out  at  once  the  thing  that  he  is  required  to  make,  or  to  understand  a  sketch 
of  what  is  required  when  made  by  some  other  person,  and  the  arUsan  who  has  no 
such  ability  is  enormous. 

This  it  is  that  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  so  many  schools  for  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  various  nations  that  are  comoeting  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  su- 
premacy in  the  various  manufactures,  lliis  it  is  that  has  led  Massachusetts,  the  most 
far-siffhted  of  our  States,  to  quietly  establish  a  system  by  which  industrial  drawing 
in  aUits  grades  is  given  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

At  my  Cwt  visit  to  Boston  I  saw  some  of  the  results  of  this  fiftr-seeing  poli<7. 

There  were  young  men  and  younff  women  designing  beautiful  patterns  for  carpetiL 
for  printed  goods,  tor  wall-papers,  beantifbl  forms  for  pottery  and  glassware— lor  all 
of  those  things  which,  when  purchased' abroad,  draw  such  enormous  sums  from  our 
•  people.  After  seeing  that,  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  perfection  which  several  of 
the  Mew  England  manufacturers  are  rapidly  attaining.  In  the  matter  of  glassware 
alone  I  found  that  the  designing  of  beautiful  forms  had  already  enabled  New  En^and 
makers  to  compete  with  the  most  beautiful  French  and  English  productions. 

There  is  another  value  in  the  study  of  drawing  which  I  think  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently dwelt  upon.  It  tends  to  give  a  training  to  the  eye  of  the  student — an  abil- 
ity to  seize  the  various  points  anaat  the  same  time  grasp  them  as  a  whole,  which 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  training  of  any  scholar  in  any  stage  of  bis  or  her 
intellectual  progress.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  without  trainmg  of  this  sort  our 
system  of  ednoation  is  wretchedly  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations.  It  will  doubtless 
continue  to  send  out  great  numbers  of  recruits  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  middlemen  ef 
the  country — ^thousands  upon  thousands  every  year  of  clerks,  who  know  Just  eooof^ 
to  get  a  livinff  between  producer  and  consumer ;  thousands  of  a  low  grade  <;d  profes- 
sional men,  wno  drag  down  the  character  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  very  fbw 
who  are  really  prepared  to  torn  to  the  industries  of  the  country  with  increased  power 
to  improve  and  strengthen  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  other  States  as  wise  as  BCassachusetts 
in  this  respect. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  

AND.  D.  WHITE. 

To  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  Esq.. 

U.  8.  Bureau  of  Eduoattony  WMhingUyUy  D,  C, 
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III.-EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LEG- 
ISLATURE, BY  WALTER  SMITH/ 


Gentlkmbn  of  thb  Leoislatube  : 

fori       ^ 

upon  the  inyitation  of  {gentlemen  reiidinff  in  this  State,  who  have  asked  me  to  speak 

to  yon  on  a  qaeetion  with  which  my  whole  profeesional  life  has  been  identified. 

IMTBODUCnON. 

Id  doing  so,  I  mnst  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  the  statement  that  I  am  neither 
a  lecturer  nor  a  speaker,  bat  a  teacher ;  not,  perhaps,  wholly  nnaccnstomed  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  in  words,  bat  entirely  annsed  to  address  an  audience  like  this  on 
Bobjeot  of  so  great  importance. 

I  must  therefore  claim  your  indulgence  and  forbearance  for  all  deficiencies  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  this  matter  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  resard  the  views  I  may 
express  as  tnose  which  the  hardly  earned  experiences  of  a  teacher  have  developed. 

If  I  can  sugffest  some  thoughts  new  to  you,  on  what  is  to  me  an  old  and  familiar 
a  subject,  it  will  be  all  I  came  to  do  and  all  I  can  expect  to  accomplish. 

THB  SUBJECT  TO  BE  C0K8IDEBED. 

If  I  understand  this  matter  rightly,  you,  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  asked  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  is  to  be  located  in  Memorial 
Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  and  my  task  is  to  show  you  that  this  scheme  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lic support  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

I  presumed  to  accept  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  matter  only  because  I 
have  devoted  the  life  which  has  been  given  to  me  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  under- 
stand it,  and  because  all  the  work  I  have  done  has  been,  and  all  I  ever  expect  to  do 
in  Uiis  world  shall  be,  for  the  advancemept  of  art  education  as  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  taste  and  ekill  in  the  industries  of  the  world.  The  subject  upon  which  I 
have  to  speak  is  the  relative  value  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  whether  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  use  its  influence  for  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
skilled  labor  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

IHDUBTBIAL  SKILL  AN  ECONOMICAL  MATTEB. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  matter  is  a  question  of  economy,  and  whether  we  cannot 
do  with  our  labor  something  better  than  we  are  doing,  by  increasing  its  skill,  and  so 
stopping  these  costly  importations.  I  think  that  wnat  I  have  already  said  to  you 
will  show  that  this  matter  of  art  education  is  not  a  fanciful  one. 

If  it  were  a  ouestion  of  mere  sentiment,  or  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  I  should  think  it 
hardlv  worth  tne  attention  that  you  propose  to  give  it.  If  it  were  to  be  something 
like  tne  drawinje  which  used  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  a  mere  innocent  but  useless 
amusement,  I,  for  one,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
beneath  your  serious  attention. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  only,  but,  strictly  speaking,  one,  rather,  of  econ- 
omy, afTecting  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have  to  regard  ourselves  as  in  this 
position,  that,  having  inaugurated  and  developed  a  system  of  general  education 

*  The  purposes  and  claims  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  to  State  aid.    Delivered  February  15, 1877. 
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which  will  oomparo  favorably  wilh  that  of  any  other  ooantry  in  the  world,  we  haTe 
lefbont^  or,  rather,  have  ueyer  yet  nndertaken  to  add  to  it,  this  sabject  of  technical 
or  special  edncation,  which  ^neral  edncation  should  lead  ap  to,  and  npon  which  the 
prosperity  of  eyery  coantry  is  so  closely  dependent. 

I  believe  that  we  are  to-day  the  only  ciyilixed  white  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  have  not  taken  np  this  question  in  the  most  serious  manner  and  given  the  great- 
est attention  to  it. 

Because  this  is  so,  and  because  we  have  neglected  this  im^rtant  factor  in  edaca- 
tion,  we  have  been,  and  are  now,  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  elegancies  of 
home  life ;  and,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  nave  paid 
money  and  are  paying  money  away  out  of  the  country  every  day  and  eveiy  year  for 
that  which  we  could  just  as  well  manufacture  at  home,  and  have  the  credit  and  profit 
of,  for  ourselves. 

HAS  INDUSTRIAL   ART   EDUCATION  SUCCEEDED   BLSEWHXBSf — EZPSRIENCB  DT  EKG- 

LAND  AND  FRANCE. 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the  wealthiest  countries  in  Europe  to-day 
are  those  which  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion, and  in  which  drawing  forms  a  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  common  schools. 

The  shock  which  the  English  nation  felt  concerning  their  national  industrial  posi- 
tion at  the  exhibition  in  1851  was  followed  by  very  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  wisely  so. 

I  look  forward  to  results  following  the  International  Exhibition  here  in  187ft^Bim- 
ilar  to  those  which  followed  the  exhibition  of  185 L  in  England,  and  that  of  I88B  ia 
France.  , 

It  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  1851  that  the  technical  education  of  Great  Britain 
either  did  not  exist  or  was  at  fault;  it  was  also  shown  that  applied  skill  in  indus- 
trial art  had  a  trade  value,  was  a  matter  not  only  associated  with  the  sentiment,  with 
the  historical  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  but  also  closely  related  to  its  busi- 
ness prosperity. 

Whilst  the  raw  material  which  was  produced  and  exported  to  other  countries  was 
of  comparatively  little  value,  the  imported  objects  were  of  great  value.  The  balance 
of  trade  and  profit  was  on  the  wrouff  side. 

And  then  was  induced  and  formed  a  national  conclusion,  that  deficiency  in  matters 
of  taste,  and  art,  and  manufacture  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  non-existence  of  a 
scheme  of  national  art  education. 

Educators  said  this  deficiency  in  taste  arose  from  want  of  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion rather  than  from  national  incapacity ;  and  those  who  felt  tne  economical  bearing 
of  the  matter,  and  they  were  principally  the  manufacturers,  set  the  nation  to  work  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  thriftless  industrial  condition. 

HOW  ENGLAND  PROVIDED  A  REMEDY— -ITS  RESULTS. 

In  doing  this  the  authorities  went  entirely  contrary  to  all  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Previously,  when  any  country  had  endeavored  to  cultivate  good  taste,  it  would  estab- 
lish schools  of  art  and  picture  galleries,  and  these  it  was  supposed  would  provide  the 
remedy,  and  that  out  of  these  picture  galleries  and  schools  of  art  the  designers  for  man- 
ufactured goods  would  come.  That  remedy  had  been  tried  before  in  England,  from 
1636  to  1851.  and  had  failed,  and  so,  instead  of  continuing  the  old  experiment,  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  was  taken.  Instead  of  again  consulting  the  artists,  the  punt- 
ers, and  the  sculptors  of  the  time,  upon  whose  advice  schools  of  design  had  been 
established — i.  el,  special  schools  for  a  few  persons  only — ^the  English  Government 
took  counsel  of  the  school  teachers,  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  It  asked 
them  what  should  be  done  to  remove  this  want  of  taste  among  the  people,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  caused  by  a  want  of  the  opportunities  of  education  in  the  principles  of 
taste  for  the  public  as  well  as  the  designers.  The  school  teachers  said  that  the  only 
possible  remedy  was  to  educate  all  the  people  in  drawing,  the  common  basis  of  fine 
and  industrial  art.  Instead  of  picking  out  a  few  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
specially  gifted,  and  teaching  them  in  special  schools,  every  child  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  what  ability  was  in  him  and  what  skill  he  joold  acquire. 

This  was  put  into  practice^  and  after  a  short  time  the  educators  came  to  a  new  con- 
clusion, entirelv  contrary  to  what  had  been  previously  held,  and  very  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  whicn  had  been  taught  and  believed.  It  was  discovered  that  every  child 
intelligent  enough  to  learn  to  write  could  be  taught  to  draw,  and  that  everv  child 
who  could  be  taught  to  draw  could  be  developed  into  a  skilml  designer  if  he  hsd 
the  opportunity  of  education  in  the  subject  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  encourage- 
ment. 
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That  result  established  a  principle  and  put  an  entirely  now  phase  upon  the  whole 
mattei.  People  had  been  told  that  to  draw  and  paint  and  design,  instead  of  being  a 
reasonable  occupation  to  be  acc^uired  and  pursued  like  any  other,  and  by  ordhiaiy 
persons,  was  a  sort  of  special  gift  of  God,  something  that  only  the  lucky  few  were 
entitled  to,  or  ever  received,  and  that  the  ability  to  produce  works  of  art  was 
somethiuff  carefully  guarded  from  average  persons,  concealed  and  hidden  like  the 
secrets  oAhe  Gnostics.  Acting  on  this  artistic  and  industrial  supersti  tion,  the  persons 
having  charge  of  national  education  in  Enccland,  instead  of  teaching  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  draw,  had  taught  only  the  few  inai  viduals  supposed  to  be  favored  of  Heaven, 
and  came,  as  they  deserved,  to  utter  industrial  grief 

Bat  the  moment  this  opposite  and  sensible  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  all  should 
be  taught  to  develop  their  faculties  of  sight  and  expression,  then  those  who  had  the 
greater  ability  began  to  eo  to  the  front,  and  those  who  before  were  thought  to  have 
no  ability  were  found  to  nave  considerable  ability  in  the  elements  of  art. 

l*here  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view,  that  every  healthy  man 
is  a  possible  artist,  just  as  every  intelligent  man  is  possibly  a  literary  man. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  every  person  we  teach  to  write  or  study  English 
composition  in  the  common  schools  will  become  a  distinguished  composer,  but  it  does 
follow  that  every  one  who  learns  to  write  will  have  acquired  something  of  value  to 
him  in  after  life.  ^ 

From  the  moment  this  great  act  of  Justice  was  carried  out,  that  there  should  not 
be  a  few  special  schools  for  special  i>ersons,  but  that  every  child  should  share  equally 
in  the  advantages  of  this  education  in  art,  it  was  found  that  there  were  the  capacities 
for  art,  and  the  ability  to  design  and  draw,  in  all  the  people. 

So  it  will  be  with  us  here  when  we  are  equally  wise. 

CAN  IKDUBTRIAL  ART  SKILL  BE  DEVELOPED  IN  AMERICA  f 

I  wish  to  speak  now  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  this  countrv  forward  to  the  same 
level  of  success  in  industrial  art  as  that  whicn  ootains  in  other  countries,  such  as 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  scheme,  if  carried  out,  as  the  great  measure  of  safety  for  this  country  which 
yon  are  now  asked  to  inaugurate  and  support.  We  have  stood  still  long  enough, 
hiding  our  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  being  deceived  with  the  story  that  success  in  art 
was*  not  our  inheritance. 

To  stand  still  at  the  present  day  means  going  behind,  for  other  people  are  progres- 
sing; and  if  we  staud  still  amidst  universal  progress,  we  must  inevitably  drift  to  the 
rear.    Stagnation,  in  this  progressive  age,  is  retrogression. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  our  experience  in  Massachusetts  in  this  matter. 

It  was  looked  upon  as  an  artistic  heresy  when  the  school  committee  of  Boston  and  the 
State  board  of  education  tried  to  remedy  this  want  of  taste  and  want  of  skilled  labor 
in  that  city  and  State  by  teaching  the  children  to  draw. 

But  it  was  no  experiment  to  determine  that  we  could  do  there  what  had  been  suc- 
cessfally  done  elsewhere.  We  tried  our  hands  on  nearly  fifty  thousand  public  school 
children,  and  we  found  not  one  was  unable  to  learn  to  draw  and  design  with  skill  if 
he  was  intelligently  and  sensibly  taught ;  and  we  have  solved  this  new  question  also, 
about  which  fiiere  had  been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  the  wildest  statements 
of  theorists,  that  instead  of  its  being  an  impossibility  to  teach  persons  to  design,  we 
find  ehildren  in  the  public  schools  may  all  become  excellent  designers.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  as  good  designs  have  been  produced  in  the  public  schools, 
the  high  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  are  turned  out  of  an  average 
derigmng  room  in  any  factory.  It  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  teach  designing. 
This  was  urged  and  believed,  by  people  who  ought  to  nave  known  better,  only  a 
few  years  ago.    We  have  disproved  the  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  since  this  trial,  that  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  are  taught  to  design ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  produce  very  beautiful  and 
original  designs.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  in  teaching  children  to  design,  is  not  to  pro- 
dace  bat  to  curb  originality,  for  some  of  the  designs  produced  are  fearfully  original. 

The  qaettion,  however,  which  we  wished  to  solve  was,  not  whether  the  highest 
class  of  designs  could  be  produced  hj  public  school  children,  for  none  of  us  believed 
that,  but  whether  the  faculty  of  designing  was  in  existence  in  all  human  creatures ; 
and  we  solved  it  in  the  affirmative. 

I  hold  that  every  child  who  undertakes  to  make  that  modified  form  of  sculpture 
caUW  a  mud  pie  snows  a  faculty  for  designing.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  nov 
is,  whether  the  faculty  is  of  practical  value  and  ought  to  be  exercised. 
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Let  118  look  at  the  general  bearings  of  this  phase  of  the  question. 

I  say  that  the  commencement  of  any  system  of  public  instniction  in  industrial  art 
18  to  give  the  children  a  sound  edncation  in  drawing,  and  thereby  an  opportimity  of 
developing  what  skill  and  taste  are  in  them.  There  will  then  be  fonnd  herCi  as  else- 
where, a  great  deal  of  what  has  never  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  capacity  of  every 
child — the  originating  or  creative  faculty. 

I  would  here  enter  my  protest  against  all  tricks  and  specifics  for  teaching  drawing. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  experience  of  the  human  race  can  be  formn- 
latod  or  monopolised  by  any  one  individual. 

Light  in  art,  as  in  every  other  subject,  is  manifested  to  us  gradually,  as  we  are  able 
to  hear  it,  not  by  a  sudden  revelation,  which  would  destrov  our  dim  perceptions; 
and  a  man  might  Just  as  well  lay  claim  to  be  a  comet  as  to  be  the  originator  of  any 
complete  system  of  education.  He  only  tabulates  with  less  or  greater  skill  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  adds  a  little  of  his  own. 

The  foulest  accusation  which  has  been  brought  against  myself,  individually,  is, 
that  I  have  invented  a  system  of  drawing ;  and  miserable  book  agents  worry  im  in- 
nocent persons  who  find  themselves,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  on  school  committees, 
with  the  statement  that  my  system  is  a  revelation.  I  am  sorry  for  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  persecution,  either  passively  or  actively,  for  both  are  equally  to  be 
pitied.    I  lay  claim  to  no  such  invention. 

I  do  not  feel  responsible  for  this  horrible  persecution,  because  all  I  have  done  has 
been  to  try  to  destroy  the  delusion  which  represented  the  creative  or  originating  fac- 
ulty as  being  the  monopoly  of  a  few  individuals. 

Every  man  has  his  mission,  and  if  I  can  destroy  the  belief  that  some  men  are  created 
by  a  Just  Gk>d  to  become  His  interpreters  of  the  beautiful,  whilst  others  are  destined 
to  be  bom  blind  like  kittens  and  puppies,  and,  unlike  those  interestiuff  quadrapeds, 
remain  blind  all  their  lives,  and  until  they  die,  then  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  one 
man's  work,  and  die  happy  when  my  time  comes. 


THB  SMALL  BEGINNING  OF  THB  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUBEUMS. 

Tbe  commencement  I  have  to-day  seen,- in  this  State,  of  a  similar  museum  is  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  important  beginninff  than  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  in  1852— much  more  comprehensive  and  i>earing  directly  and  practically  upon 
the  industries  of  this  State  ana  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  commencing  in  this  way,  and  utilizing  the  experience  of 
other  countries  in  formine  a  museum  of  industrial  art — ^not  a  museum  of  fine  art  for 
luxury  or  sentimental  enjoyment,  but  a  museum  which  shall  be  to  the  industries  of 
this  country  what  the  granary  is  to  the  husbandman,  containing  the  seeds  of  future 
prosperity—the  State  is  doln^  a  profoundly  wise  thing.  Having  also  the  experience 
of  other  countries  as  a  guide  m  establishing  a  school  of  industrial  art,  it  is  doing  pre- 
cisely the  other  necessary  thing  for  making  the  whole  scheme  a  grand  success. 

THOROUGH  TRAINING  IN  ART  STUDIES  ESSENTIAL. 

The  museum  without  the  school  would  be  of  little  influence,  and  the  school  with- 
out the  museum  would  be  crippled.  Teachers  must  be  trained  if  the  public  is  to  be 
influenced,  and  so  a  normal  class  is  to  be  formed  in  the  new  school. 

It  is  quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  an  omamentist  or  designer  requires  a  less 
thorough  education  in  all  the  branches  of  art  study  than  the  painter  or  sculptor. 
The  designer  has  the  same  need  of  hard  study  and  long  practice  in  art  as  the  painter 
of  pictuTOs ;  his  education  should  cover  as  much  ground,  and  be  given  by  as  skilful 
instructors. 

It  is  equally  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  turns  out  a  failure  as  a  painter  he 
can  be  successfully  employed  as  a  teacher.  Ton  cannot  make  a  first-rate  teacher  out 
of  a  third-rate  artist,  and,  indeed,  you  may  employ  some  scores  of  first-rate  artists 
before  yon  will  find  even  so  good  as  a  second-rate  teacher  among  them,  because  to 
know  how  to  teach  necessitates  the  training  for  it  as  an  occupation,  which  artists 
have  rarely  had.' 

It  may  be  profoundly  true  that  "  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made,"  though  I  never  be- 
lieved more  than  the  first  half  of  that  statement,  and  that  half  is  true  also  about  tue 
designer  and  the  teacher;  they  must  be  born  before  they  can  become  anything,  but 
the  latter  half  is  profoundly  untrue,  applied  to  them.  They  are  not  natural  prod- 
ucts, but  manufactured  articles,  and  the  records  of  our  normal  schools  show  tbat 
even  with  the  best  opportunities  and  implements  of  education  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  students  who  desire  to  become  teachers  ever  attain  to  the  position  of  |rst- 
rate  instructors. 

The  normal  schools  do  their  best,  but  the  material  is  not  always  good  enough  for  them 
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to  tnm  out  firat-rate  workmanship  in  every  case.  No,  the  designer  and  teacher  are 
made  after  they  are  born ;  first,  by  long  and  patient  study,  and  then  by  weary  years 
of  hard  work  in  their  profesHious,  acquiring  bkill  and  testing  theories,  and  storing 
np  the  results  of  their  labors  and  observations,  until,  in  their  maturity,  they  ripen 
into  wisdom  and  fruitful  service.  The  process  by  which  they  are  made  is  slow,  and 
cannot  be  hurried,  and  the  road  on  which  they  travel  toward  perfection  is  a  long 
one,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  birth  and  ending  at  the  gate  of  death,  with  no  halt- 
ing place  between. 

NEED  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  FORMERLY  FELT  IK  EUROPE. 

Some  of  the  want  of  success  in  France  and  England  which  followed  instruction  in 
art  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  competent  instructors.  It  was  found  that 
the  employment  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  architects  in  the  great  work  of  indus- 
trial art  education  was  not  always  a  success. 

Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  training  school,  a  school  in  which  teach- 
ers could  be  taught,  and  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  industrial  art, 
and  instructed  how  to  teach  them,  in  connection  with  these  great  national  museums. 

I  understand  that  is  precisely  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  State,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art ;  and  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  same  work  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  legislative  action 
which  represents  the  public  interests  of  the  State ;  whether,  if  you  recogruize  that  the 
industries  of  this  country  want  some  new  spirit  infused  into  them,  and  if  you  decide 
that  such  an  infusion  of  skill  and  taste  into  them  is  desirable  and  would  be  prohtablOi 
it  could  be  done,  or  would  be  done,  without  public  interference  and  public  patronage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  never  has  been  done  anywhere  else  except  by  the  pubflc, 
through  the  action  of  Governments. 

The  interests  Involved  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  manufactures  of  the. whole 
country  are  public  and  not  private.  The  private  manufacturer  may  undertake  to  do 
something  in  improving  his  specialty  from  which  he  would  receive  advantages ;  but 
he  would  require  to  have  a  mouopolv  of  these  advantages.  In  such  a  case  a  great 
improvement  might  result  in  a  single  branch  of  art  without  public  patronage ;  but 
the  improvement  would  be  limited,  and,  having  no  other  foundation  than  private 
interest,  would  probablv^be  short-lived,  and  thus  be  no  permanent  remedy  for  lack 
of  general  industrial  skill.  This  movement  is  for  the  whole  people,  rather  than  for  a 
few,  which  shows  it  to  be  entitled  to  public  support. 

Full  as  the  project  is  with  matters  of  grave  import  to  the  general  industries  of  the 
State,  and  even  country,  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise  should  not  be  left  to  casual  be- 
nevolenoe,  or  be  allowed  to  rely  on  private  management.  The  Interests  at  stake  are 
of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  the  public  to  allow  its  technical  education  to  become 
the  snbject  of  crotchety  experiments,  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
however  well  intentioned  they  might  be. 

The  constitution  of  the  corporate  body  which  to-day  applies  to  you  for  public  sup- 
port is  framed  with  such  practical  wisdom  and  necessites  the  ex-^ffido  membership 
of  so  many  prominent  elected  officials  of  the  State,  or  the  great  cities,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  must  inevitably  be  public  from  first  to  last. 

VALUE  OF  PUBUG  BUFBRTIBION. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  a  general  movement,  such  as  this,  reouires  the  fos- 
tering band  and  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  of  the  public  itself.  There 
should  be  on  public  grounds  a  right  to  interfere  if  the  scheme  goes  wrong,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  character  which  will  be  given  to  such  a  museum  as 
this  by  the  support  of  the  legislature,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  control  of  the 
legiBlature,  would  be  a  yery  valuable  one  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

This  is  one  of  the  enterprises  which  cannot  be  left  to  charity,  nor  ought  it  tobede^ 
pendent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent. 

It  should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  public  improvement,  addressing  it- 
self to  public  needs. 

If  I  understand  the  matter,  what  this  legislature  is  asked  to  do  toward  the  enter- 
prise is  really  to  add  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  the  arch  that  has  l^een  built  by  the 
great  Centennial  and  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  by  the  far-seeing  practical 
people  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

THE  NEED  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION  GENERAL. 

The  good  to  be  done  is  not  only  so  public  for  the  State,  but  so  public  and  generally 
needed  for  the  whole  country,  that  ir  you  take  this  matter  up  seriously  in  the  States 
Pennsylvania,  you  can  hardly  prevent  some  of  the  good  extending  to  other  places. 
If  it  were  your  selfish  wish  to  prevent  such  a  result,  you  could  hardly  do  so. 

S.  Ex.  209 33  ^  , 
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There  can  in  any  case  be  only  a  few  centers  of  this  hiffheert  form  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, snch  as  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Tors,  and  a  few  other  indnstrial 
centers. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  influence  you  much  against  the  scheme  if  such  a  re- 
sult were  to  occur,  that  some  of  the  good  done  in  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  skill  de- 
veloped here,  should  find  its  way  outside,  overflowing  Pennsylvania  into  neighboring  , 
States.    For  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  will  be  the  case. 

Even  with  our  limited  experience  in  Massachusetts,  the  students  trained  for  teach- 
ing iu  the  Normal  Art  School  are  already  giving  instruction*  in  nearly  twenty  States 
of  this  Union,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  British  provinces. 

There  will  be  the  same  result  here;  and  I  hardly  think  this  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  how  much  we  owe  to  other  parts  of  the  world  which  we  can  never  pay. 

TRRNCH  INDUSTRIAL  8K1IX. 

If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  superiority  of  French  mannfactnTes,  we  find 
in  every  city  of  any  considerable  size,  in  France,  a  school  of  art  and  a  moseum  of 
art. 

The  skilled  workmen  are  educated  there,  trained  there  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  to  learn  from  experience  that  this  art  education  is  not  only  on  enjoyable  thing, 
but  a  profitable  thinff  in  their  educntiou  and  training  for  useful  lives  as  oitizi*iu); 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  ever  arrive  at  sncceeaful  manufactures  here 
until  we  have  similar  agencies  of  improvement.  So  that  in  every  city  of  importance 
there  should  be  technical  education  added  to  the  system  *of  general  education.  In 
every  capital  city  of  a  State  there  should  be  a  museum  of  art,  and  an  industrial  ait 
school  to  train  designers  and  teachers. 

NUMBER  OF  CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  LIBilTKD. 

Such  a  grand  museum  as  that  to  be  established  in  Memorial  Hall  will  be  one  of  a 
few  in  the  whole  country.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  these  United  States  they 
were  as  far  apart  as  are  the  different  capitals  of  European  countries. 

The  people  will  have  to  come  to  them,  for  such  museums  cannot  exist  in  every  man's 
household ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  multiply  sucb  central  museums  toagroit 
extent,  because  the  supply  of  pictures  and  works  of  the  great  indnstrial  masters  is, 
to  a  definite  and  certain  extent,  limited. 

In  every  picture  gallery  of  a  comprehensive  kind  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  works 
of  the  old  masters,  and  we  should  recognize  at  once  that  the  supply  of  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  is  limited. 

I  dare  say  you  will  have  observed,  as  a  general  thing,  that  when  people  have  been 
dead  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  therefore  have  retired  from  active  business, 
their  productive  powers  are  somewhat  cnrtailed,  so  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 

Sroducing  a  great  number  of  works;  and  that  happens  to  be  the  case  with  the  pro- 
ucers  or  the  old  pictures,  and  also  with  the  old  indnstrial  masters.  Though  yon 
have  to-day.  in  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  a  great  many  magnificent  specimens 
of  industrial  masterpieces,  as  well  as  of  modem  artistio  designs,  yet  the  supply  of 
ancient  workmanship  is,  and  must  be,  limited. 

It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to  have  such  important  museums  in  only  a  few  great 
centers  of  industry.  It  may  be  advisable,  at  some  future  time,  to  have  the  two  ^nat 
departments  of  technical  education  in  art  and  science  divided,  and  the  educational 
patronage  of  the  State  should  be  equally  bestowed  on  different  localities. 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON  DRAWING, 

CompxiBliig  plMiB,  programmes,  and  saggestions  for  the  suooeaBfol  introdnotion  of  tba 

•tody  of  drawing  in  pnblio  aohools,  by  Prolisssor  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  State 

Art  Direotor  of  Maasaohnaette,  etc.,  eto. 
Pablio  addreaeee  to  teachers  by  Walter  Smith,  and  two  lectures,  one  on  the  praotioal 

teaching  of  drawing  and  one  on  its  direot  relations  to  mannal  training,  by  Widter 

8.  Peny,  Sapenrisor  of  Drawing  in  Worcester,  Mass 

L— Introdnotion. 

n.— Letter  from  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Director  of  Massaohnsetts,  to  John  Eaton, 
LL»D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  suggesting  plans  for  organidng 
instruction  in  drawing  in  State  and  city  schools.    1875. 

m.— Flan  and  graded  programme  of  instmotion  in  drawing  for  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  prepared  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Dinctor.    1879. 

ly.^Fractioal  suggestions  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Director,  to  the  teachers  of  tlia 
Primary,  Orammar,  and  High  Schools  of  Boston,  in  three  lectures,  one  to 
teachers  of  each  grade.  Delivered  in  1879  and  '81 ;  published  1882. 
v.— Extracts  from  addresses  on  "Technical  Education  and  Industrial  Drawing  in 
Public  Schools,"  delivered  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  by  Professor  Walter  Smith 
in  1882. 

YL^Two  lectures  on  drawing  in  public  schools,  one  delivered  in  Worcester  beftm 
the  Massachusetts  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  in  1881,  the  other  at  Sam- 
toga,  before  <<The  National  Education  Association"  in  1883,  by  Widter  8. 
Perry,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Worcester,  Mass 
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I-INTRODUCrriON. 


The  following  papers  are  here  brought  together  as  comprising,  in 
convenient  form,  such  detailed  information  as  will  suffice  to  enable  the 
educational  authorities  of  a  town  or  city  system  of  graded  public  • 
schools,  to  successfully  introduce  in  all  the  schools  such  progressive  in- 
Btruction  in  drawing  as  was  established  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
manv  other  Massachusetts  towns,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Walter 
Smith. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Smith  embodied  in  the  first  paper,  a  letter  to  the  TTnited  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  written  in  1875,  with  his  perfected  programme, 
which  immediately  follows  it,  issued  in  1880,  after  ten  years  of  ezperi- 
CDce  with  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  programmes  of  studies,  as  arranged  for  Formal  Art  Schools,  are 
given  in  the  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Kormal  Art  School.* 

The  addresses  to  teachers  upon  the  general  topics  of  industrial  art, 
while  of  direct  utility  to  teachers,  will  also  be  found  of  value  to  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  subject  of  household  decoration; 
they  are  full  of  suggestions  and  embody  the  results  of  trained  obser- 
vation. 

The  lectures  by  Mr.  Perry  can  hardly  fail  of  appreciation  by  all  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  elementary  industrial  drawing  in  the 
public  schools. 


IL-LEHER  FROM  PROFESSOR  SMITH  IN  REGARD  TO  INTRO- 
DUCING DRAWING  IN  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS,  1875. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  16,  1875. 
Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  application  and  send  copies  of  the 
circnlar  and  prospectus  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Your  other  request 
that  I  should  ^'show  how  a  Stat«,  a  city,  a  town,  or  even  a  village,  should  go  to  work 
BO  as  to  secure  the  best  results  in  this  matter  of  industrial  drawing,''  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter;  but  I  willingly  offer  a  few  suggestions,  founded  on  observations  and  experi- 
ence, neither  lightly  made  nor  of  short  duration. 

STATE  ACTION. 

It  maT  be  interesting  to  consider  what  one  State  has  done  when  we  are  inquiring 
as  to  what  any  State  may  do. 

What  Massachusetts  has  done  in  the  matter  of  industrial  drawing  is  getting  to  be 
an  old  story  here,  but  may  not  be  so  well  known  elsewhere,  and  I  apologize  for  now 
referring  to  it,  by  the  statement  that  to  tell  any  story  aright  the  competency  of  the 
narrator  to  understand  its  points  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

Your  application  to  me  presupposes  that  I  am  a  competent  witness,  and  I  comply 
with  it  aa  a  matter  of  duty,  in  order  to  place  on  recora  a  practical  man's  views,  in 
oppotttion  to  the  visionary  criticism  whicn  the  subject  is  receiving  from  mere  theo- 
rists.   Home-returned  American  travelers,  Boston  or  Massachusetts  men,  whether 

*  Bee  chapter  III,  Part  I,  of  this  Report.  ^^  , 
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Mcompliahed  art  scbolars  like  Mr.  C.  C.  PerkinB,  or  prominent  artists  like  Prof.  Will< 
iam  R.  Ware,  or  educators  like  Prof.  C.  C.  Thompson,  of  Woroesler,  told  but  one 
story  of  their  obserrations  in  Europe,  vie :  that  the  one  indnstrial  feataie  which 
Europe  had,  and  Massachusetts  lacked,  was  the  skilled  labor  ariainf  from  art  educa- 
tion. In  cod^ration  with  them,  eminent  educators  like  Mr.  J.  D.  rhilbriek  eonsid- 
ered  the  question  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  subject  into  the  as- 
tern of  public  education,  and  the  practicsl  means  of  accomplishiDff  it,  if  &und  to  be 
both  practicable  and  desirable.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  quesUon,  and  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  was  presented  signed  by  many  of  the  foremost  men  amoDff 
the  scholars,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others,  requesting  attention  to  the  subject  and 
legislation  thereon.  This  petition  was  referred  to  the  State  board  of  edncatioo, 
which  proceeded  to  obtain  testimony  from  a  considerable  number  of  competent  pei^ 
sons,  all  tendiug  one  way ;  that  art  education  was  possible,  and  was  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  State,  and  of  great  commercial  yalue  as  an  inyestment. 

As  a  result  of  this  there  followed  what  I  consider  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
t  legislation  eyer  passed  in  this  or  any  other  country,  remembering  the  oiroumstances 
under  which  it  was  passed. 

This  was  the  act  of  1870,  which  took  effect  on  its  passage,  and  was  approyed  Majf 
16, 1870.  It  is  too  pithy  and  pregnant  to  be  compressed  in  a  description ;  so  here  it  is 
entire: 

(Chap.  248,  Acta  of  1870.] 

'*  Sec.  I.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  amonff  the  branches  of  leamiog,  which  are  by  sud 
section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

'*  Skg.il  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  eyery  city  and  town  haying  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  prorlsion  for  giying  free  instmotion  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  oyer  fifteen  ^ears  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  eyening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

<'  Sec.  UI.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.'*    [Approyed  May  16, 1870.] 

Remembering  that  until  this  time  the  subject  of  drawing  had  not  been  taught  gen- 
erally, and  that  the  act  took  effect  on  its  passage,  and  remembering  also  that  no 
normal  art  school  tbeh  existed  in  the  United  States  in  which  teachers  could  betrsined 
to  teach  drawing,  and  that  only  slight  attention  had  been  giyen  to  it  in  the  regular 
normal  schools,  I  do  not  think  the  expression  "the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legis- 
lation eyer  passed "  is  wrongly  applied  to  it ;  but  after  three  years  of  obseryation 
upon  its  working,  I  may  add,  after  the  word  "  extraordinary,"  atu}  themost/rmitfid'piece 
of  legislation,  etc. 

The  task  or  teaching  drawing  was,  by  the  signature  of  the  goyemor  of  Massaoho- 
setts,  imposed  upon  eyery  sohuol-teacher  in  the  State,  and  the  cities  and  towns  in- 
cluded by  population  in  the  act  had  to  proyide  instruction  in  industri^  drawing  for 
adults  before  special  instructors  had  been  trained. 

This  might  at  first  sight  appear  arbitrary  and  unreasonable;  the  working  of  the 
law  proyes  it  to  haye  been  wise  and  reasonable.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for 
eyery  school-teacher  at  once  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
beginning,  eyeu  if  it  only  was  the  beginuinc  of  her  own  education  in  drawing ;  and 
though  the  cities  undertook  to  haye  the  subject  taught  in  the  eyening  classes  for 
adults,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope ;  yet  forlorn  nopes  haye  sometimes  won. 

But  the  necessity  was  upon  both  teachers  and  cities  to  do  sometiiinff,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence something  has  been  done— done  so  well  by  many  teachers  m  seyeral  cities 
that  its  possibility  in  all,  and  by  all  teachers,  is  proyed  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  any  general  action  might  haye  been  indefinitely  ^oet- 

Soned,  for  eyeu  now  there  are  a  few  places  in  this  State  where  the  school  authorities 
aye  explained  inaction  by  the  remark  that  the  law  of  1870  proyides  no  penalties  ibr 
disobedience.  If  there  had  been  no  law  at  all,  eyen  if  the  sense  of  the  community 
had  been  in  fayor  of  the  new  subject,  it  would  doubtless  haye  beenobsezred  by  astiU 
larger  number  of  committees  that  there  was  neither  a  law  to  comply  with  nor  a  pen- 
al^ for  non-compliance. 

The  yery  difficulty  in  which  people  found  themselyes  brought  about  its  own  solu- 
tion. That  difficulty  must  haye  been  foreseen  by  the  men  who  finuned  and  those  who 
gassed  the  law,  yet  it  was  deliberately  created ;  and  to-day  I  belieye  that  in  this 
tate  we  are  nearer  to  the  looked-for  result  of  haying  a  sound  system  of  industnal 
art-education  (and  nearer  by  many  more  years  than  haye  elapsed)  than  if  the  statute 
had  not  been  enacted  and  the  subject  left  to  public  opinion  alone. 

LB6I8LATIVB  ACTION  ESSENTIAL, 

Voluntaryism  in  education  may  haye  many  charms,  principally  sentimental  ones, 
but  I  haye  liyed  in  a  country  where  it  hindered  and  retarded  national  education  fi>r 
more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  century,  only  to  confess  itself  mistaken  and  Join  its  oppo- 
nents after  a  generation  of  mischief  had  been  accomplished,     r^  ooalp 
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The  State  of  Massachasetts  was  nearer  than  manv  European  coantries  to  a  good 
system  of  pnblic  instruction  in  drawing  on  the  day  alter  its  statute  of  1870  was  passed, 
iMoanse  it  became  the  law  that  every  child  in  the  State  should  be  taaght  to  draw, 
whilst  that  is  the  case  only  in  very  few  Enropeau  States. 

It  was  faith  in  this  view  that  brought  me  across  the  Atlantic,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
men  are  disposed  to  settle  down  on  their  work  done  and  being  accomplitthed,  and  my 
faith  is  being  justified  abundantly  in  the  results  I  see  every  day  around  me. 

Now,  with  regard  to  State  action  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  indus- 
trial drawing,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  a  State  to  establish 
schools  of  art,  or  industrial  schools,  or  academies  of  art,  or  museums,  and  picture  gal- 
leries, before  passing  a  law  requiring  drawing  to  be  taueht  in  the  pnblic  schools  f 
My  answer  would  be,  no,  for  that  was  the  mistake  made  by  both  England  and  France ; 
and  both  countries  have  seen  it  and  come  at  last,  after  wasting  many  years  and  losing 
mnch  money,  to  something  of  the  same  sort^  though  not  so  complete  in  its  effect,  as 
that  which  in  Massachusetts  took  effect  on  its  passage.  May  16, 1870,  viz,  the  teach- 
ing of  children  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

By  action  in  other  directions  than  the  public  schools  a  State  legislature  might  be 
led  into  serious  and  costlv  mistakes,  bnt  by  simply  reqnirinff  industrial  drawing  to 
be  taaght  in  fJl  schools,  the  chances  of  mistake  are  slight.  Other  agencies  will  fol- 
low aa  they  are  needed,  and  the  conseauent  increased  general  information  upon  the 
snbjeot  will  greatly  diminish  danger  ox  nn wise  legislation. 

BUOGBSTIONS  AS  TO  NBW  UBGISLATION. 

There  is,  however,  one  provision  which  shonld  be  added  to  any  new  State  legisla- 
tion, Tiz:  That  all  normal  schools  shonld  be  required  to  give  instruction  in  element- 
aiy  drawing,  i.  «.,  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  elementary  design,  plane  geometrical 
drawing,  model  and  object  drawing,  linear,  perspective,  and  memory  drawing ;  and 
that,  after  a  year  ifirom  the  passage  ofan  act  to  encourage  industrial  drawing,  no  student 
should  naduate  from  a  normal  school  who  is  unable  to  give  such  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  dnwing,  and  that  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
say  in  three  years,  no  teacher  subordinate  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  should  be  appointed 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  pnblic  schools  who  cannot  show  some  qualification  to  teach 
the  above  subject  as  reouired  by  the  act. 

Free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adults  are  perhaps  harder  to  provide  for  by 
legislation  than  day  schools.  Here  drawing  becomes  a  specialty,  requiring  special 
teachers  of  experience,  and  they  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  this  State,  draughtsmen,  architects,  and  engineers  have  done  good  service  as 
teachers,  but  the  limitation  of  their  knowledge  to  specialties  npon  which  they  are 
employed,  and  want  of  experience  as  teachers,  must  eventually  ninder  their  useful- 
ness in  any  class-room  where  a  large  number  of  students  require  a  wide  variety  in  the 
instmction. 

KORSfAL  ABT  SCHOOLS  ESSENTIAL. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  absence  of  teachers  of  drawing,  trained  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary snbjects,  is  a  normal  art  school,  somewhat  like  that  whose  prospectus  1  inclose. 
This  school  was  not  established  until  the  want  of  it  had  been  severely  felt ;  until,  in 
iaot,  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  had  said.  **  Either  give  us  teachers  of  drawing,  or 
rei>eal  the  act  of  1870.''  Then  the  State  established  it.  As  I  said  in  a  previous  letter,  it 
must  take  some  years  before  accomplished  teachers  of  art  can  be  trained  in  the  school: 
but  the  great  advance  made  by  the  students  who  have  had  one  year's  training,  and 
are  now  engaged  on  their  second  year's  work,  is  very  encouraffing.  And  I  am  rlad  to 
say  the  State  is  responding  nobly  to  the  cry  for  more  room  and  better  accommodation, 
made  by  the  students,  ana  is  providing  both. 

Now,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  the  act  of  1870,  with  its  apparently  unreason- 
able requirements,  has  created  a  general  compliance  with  its  intention,  has  created 
this  normal  art  school,  and  will  ffo  on  creating  whatever  else  is  necessary  until  draw- 
inic  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  as  general  as  writing,  and  at  least  as  profit- 
able, and  every  branch  of  constructive  industry  is  carried  on  by  skilled  mechanics  whose 
taste  and  knowledge  form  the  foundation  of  their  skill. 

In  examining  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  studies  in  this  prospectus,  lei 
me,  however,  remind  you  that,  to  use  a  Saxon  simile,  we  had  to  '*  cut  our  coat  accord- 
ing to  our  doth,"  and  not  strive  after  the  unattainable.  There  were  two  difficulties 
we  had  to  meet---want  of  room  in  which  to  study  and  limited  means  to  pay  for  instmc- 
tion. 

These  came  firom  the  novelty  of  the  experiment;  bnt  now  that  five  hundred  stu- 
dents have  applied  for  admission  and  nearlv  half  that  number  have  been  admitted 
the  State  will  doubtless  soon  displav  her  well-known  sympathy  with  education,  and 
provide  handsomely  for  the  needs  of  her  industrial  art  students.  When  that  ha&been 
done,  there  must  be  a  sensible  advance  made  upon  what  we  consider  rather  good  \vork 
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under  the  clrcamstances,  for  the  altered  and  improved  circuiDstances  will  elevate  and 
better  the  work. 

I  suppose  that  every  State  differs  in  educational  legislation;  that  is,  the  roeand  are 
diHereut,  though  the  end  is  the  same.  It  cannot  be  that  serious  obstacles  will  per- 
manently prevent  the  spread  of  industrial  education,  seeing  that  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  want  of  the  whole  country.  How  the  want  shall  be  satisfied  will  be  determined 
by  the  methods  of  procedure  adopte<l  in  such  emergencies  by  indlvidaal  Statee ;  hot 
I  believe  that  wherever  earnest  men  are  to  bo  found  who  comprehend  the  educatioual 
needs  of  their  country,  there  all  difficulties  will  disappear,  and  a  system  of  indnstri&l 
art  education  be  soon  established.  A  short  act  of  three  seutenoes,  counting  ninety- 
four  words  in  all  three,  did  the  work  for  Massachusetts. 

ACTION  IN  CITIES  OH  TOWNS. 

Drawing  can  only  become  general  and  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  subject  of  eda- 
cation  when  taught  by  the  regular  school  teachers.  It  is  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune 
to  employ  permanently  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  any  school  lower  in  grade  than 
the  high  school. 

The  most  economical  and  most  successful  way  in  which  drawing  may  be  Introduced 
into  the  schools  of  a  city  is  by  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher,  whose  duties  con- 
sist of  giving  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers  and  supervision  of  their  work  in  the 
schools.  He  mi^ht  also  be  employed  to  teach  the  more  technical  subjects  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  the  free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adulta.  Also,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  give  specimen  lessons  to  a  class  of  children  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers 
of  that  grade  or  class,  and  so  by  degrees  have  taught  before  the  assembled  teachers 
every  subject  and  every  rank  or  class  in  the  schools. 

But  he  ehould  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  give  regular  lessons  in  any  elementair 
class  or  school,  or  relieve  the  regular  teachers  from  their  responsibility  to  do  the  work 
each  for  his  or  her  own  class. 

There  is  one  feature  necessarily  preceding  any  action,  and  that  is  the  drawing  up 
of  a  scheme  or  programme  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  school  conimittee 
having  decided  what  industrial  drawing  is,  aud  what  branches  of  it  can  be  taught 
in  schools  (in  which  inquiry  let  them  take  counsel  of  those  who  have  taught  it,  and 
not  from  those  who  have  not  done  so),  should  arrange  a  plan  for  beginning,  capable 
of  modification  and  growth  as  the  subject  develops  and  more  experience  is  acquired. 
Thus,  free-hand  drawing  and  geometrical  drawing  may  be  begun  at  once  without 
any  previous  preparation,  save  Naming  the  usual  definitions;  whilst  object  drawing 
and  perspective  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  first  two  subjeota  have  been  prac- 
tised for  some  time. 

The  teachers  should  be  taken  over  the  whole  course  ultimately  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  so  that,  whatever  change  may  be  made  in  their  positions  suhMqnenUy, 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes  they  may  be  appointed  to  teach. 
When  the  normal  courses  of  lessons  are  completed  the  teachers  should  be  examined 
for  a  diploma  in  drawing,  just  as  they  are  for  the  diploma  in  other  subjects  on  grad- 
uation, and  if  successful,  receive  the  diploma  and  be  relieved  from  any  further  attend- 
ance on  the  normal  classes— if  unsuccessful  their  attendance  should  be  expected  until 
they  are  qualified. 

whether  these  normal  classes  should  be  conducted  on  half  holidays  or  in  school 
hours,  necessitating  thereby  the  breaking  up  of  the  schools  whilst  the  teachenaie 
being  taught,  is  a  question  that  had  much  discus8i9n.  Should  the  teachers  sacrifice 
their  leisure  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach'  a  new  subject  ? 

The  best  arrangement  I  have  yet  heard  of,  for  qualifying  teachers  to  t^ach  drawing 
without  depriving  them  of  their  leisure,  was  the  dismissal  of  schools  on  Saturday 
mornings  for  one  year,  and  the  arrangement  of  normal  classes  in  drawing  and  mosic 
to  occupy  the  Saturday  mornings.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  who  pa^ed  the  exam- 
inations were  relieved  from  further  attendance,  and  those  who  did  not  had  to  attend 
in  future  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  the  regular  school  sessions  being  resumed  in 
the  morning. 

During  the  time  the  teachers  were  receiving  Instruction  they  would  reproduce  the 
lessons  received,  in  their  own  class-rooms,  and  thus  the  direct  infinence  of  a  good 
special  teacher  would  be  felt  by  every  child,  interpreted  by  the  regular  teacher.  I 
wish  that  teachers  would  realize  that  great  hand-skill  on  their  part  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  their  own  success  in  teaching ;  intelligent  understanding  of  the  order  of 
steps  tLkeu  in  making  a  drawing,  and  just  enough  drawing  power  to  correct  the  im- 
perfect work  of  the  scholars,  being  a  sufficient  qualification. 

ACTION    IN  VILLAGES. 

I  find  that  the  teaching  of  music  has  penetrated  into  village  schools  by  the  attend- 
ance of  teachers  at  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  application  of  ideas  theie  obtained. 
la  many  places  where  only  one  school  is  held  the  classes  are  regularly  exercised  in 
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Binging  from  the  charts  and  littlo  bandbooka,  though  the  teacher  may  have  beea 
considered  unmusical  before  taking  ap  the  subject. 

In  one  school  I  examined  recently,  I  found  drawing  being  excellently  taught  by 
several  teachers,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  at  an  institute. 
They  had  looked  the  matter  up  and  followed  the  instructions  given  in  a  manual,  and 
all  told  me  that  in  their  own  practice  they  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  les- 
sons ahead  of  their  pupils ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  work,  and  expected  the  next  time 
they  took  a  class  through  this  same  work  to  do  much  better. 

The  only  direct  way  of  reaching  all  schools  and  classes  will  be  through  the  normal 
schools,  and  therefore  the  sooner  action  be  taken  with  regard  to  them  the  better  for 
the  village  schools. 

Any  intelligent  teacher,  who  studies  th®  Subject  and  practises  a  little,  would  be  able 
in  six  months,  by  her  own  self-instructioi^^  to  prepare  herself  to  teach  free  hand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  and  that  would  be  &  sufficiency  to  begin  with. 

NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

A  last  word  concerning  the  Normal  Art  School.  In  arranging  the  curriculum,  the 
idea  has  been  to  be  comprehensive  and  eclectic,  rather  than  imitative  of  any  other 
school.  No  difference  is  made  in  the  studies  of  the  two  sexes ;  in  this  respect  varving 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  London  school,  which  omits  the  scientific  part  of  the 
course  in  the  education  of  its  lady  students. 

One  examination  for  diplomas  has  been  held  in  our  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  five 
scientific  snbjects  the  ladies  headed  the  list  in  three,  were  equal  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  fourth,  and  only  1  per  cent,  behind  in  the  fifth.  That  hardly  bears  out  the  "dif- 
ference in  order  ot  intellect,  inability  to  l^ear  the  strain  of  study,"  and  general  belit- 
tling of  women  which  some  fanatics  deliffht  in.  I  commend  that  result  to  their  no- 
tice. I  believe  the  oi>ening  up  of  this  subject  of  industrial  art  and  art  education  will 
give  pleasant  and  fruitful  employment  to  many  of  our  talented  women,  and  that  so- 
ciety will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WALTEB  SMITH. 

To  the  CoMicssiOKER  OT  Education, 

U,  8,  Bwrtau  0/Educati4m,  Woikingiw,  D.  C. 
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At  the  end  of  his  annnal  report  for  1879  the  art  director  thus  intro- 
daces  the  plan  for  the  progressive  system  of  instractioD  in  drawing 
adapted  to  the  nses  of  the  pablic  schools  of  Massachusetts,  which,  after 
nine  years  of  experience,  he  authoritatively  publishes : 

PROORAMMS  OF  DRAWING  FOR  TUB  FUBIJG  SCHOOLS. 

By  reqaest  of  the  Board  ot  Education  I  have  drawn  np  »  Bynopais  of  »  oonzM  of 
Btndy  for  the  pnblic  day-eohoola,  snch  as  might  give  teachers  and  members  of  Bcho<d 
oommittees  some  goldanoe  and  information  ooncezning  the  object  and  charactarof  the 
study. 

Tms  has  been  partly  done  before,  but  not  so  fully  or  in  such  detail  as  it  is  now 
presented. 

This  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  and  formulated  for  the  assistance  of  tiiose 
whose  duty,  position,  or  inclination  should  lead  them  to  teach  drawing. 

It  is  not  constructed  as  a  theory  to  be  launched  into  practice  as  an  experiment  for 
trial  by  new  hands.  Ko  subject  is  suggested,  nor  method  described,  that  has  not 
been  practised  by  the  writer  as  a  teacherbefore  it  became  his  duty  to  submit  this  plan 
for  the  guidance  of  others. 

It  is  practical  because  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  teachers  are  not  now  asked 
to  do  anything  which  the  author  of  this  scheme  has  not  seen  done  before,  or  has  not 
already  done  in  his  own  experience.  Much  of  it  is  already  in  auccessfol  operation  in 
this  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  time  and  faith  alone  are  required  to  aecure  its  ful- 
filment in  all  of  its  stages  everywhere. 

The  information  conveyed  in  the  scheme  will,  it  is  hojped,  set  some  people  thiokinff 
about  the  practical  character  of  the  study,  ana  Justify  its  place  in  the  public-school 
educational  system.  The  qualification  of  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  is 
regarded  as  essential  throughout,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  them  in  their 
studies  is  indicated  by  the  courses  in  the  three  gnides  of  study  and  examination  for 
certificate  awarded  by  the  normal  art  school.  The  programme  of  these  courses  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  scheme  in  an  extract  firom  the  circular  of  the  school. 

As  this  scheme  is  the  most  important  contribution  towards  the  advancement  of  art 
education  in  the  State  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  during  this  present  year  of  1879, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  hope  that  it  may  form  part  of  this  report  for  public  distribntiim. 
Yours,  faitnfiilly, 

WALTEB  SMITH, 
State  Director  of  Art  Edrnfattan,  MauaduMMtti, 

The  report  and  programme  were  also  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet, 
the  title  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  note. 

*Plan  and  Graded  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Drawing  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
Massachusetts  of  the  Primary.  Grammar,  and  High  School  Grades,  by  Walter  Smith, 
Art  Master  South  Kensington,  England :  Director  of  Drawing  In  thiD  city  of  Boston 
Public  Schools,  State  Director  of  Art  £aucation  in  Massachusetts,  and  Principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  1880.  Boston :  Sand,  Avery  A  Co.,  Pnnten 
to  the  Commonwealth,  li7  Franklin  Street.    1880.    Pp.  71. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    A    GRADED    PROGRAMME   OF  DRAWING  FOR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEBfENT. 

Exeroiaes  in  drawing,  like  those  in  other  subjects  of  elementary  education ,  mast  be 
adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils  when  the  instruction  is  given  in  classes. 
Tbey  must  be  progressive  and  connected,  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest;  but  in 
the  higher  classes  when,  as  in  drawing  from  objects,  the  instruction  becomes  individ- 
ualized, the  exercises  may  be  variea  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  and  powers  of 
individuals. 

Whilst  the  common  principles  of  representing  form  by  lines,  shade,  or  color  are 
thus  to  be  taught  to  all,  unlimited  scope  for  originali^  in  the  application  of  forms  is 
to  be  given  by  elementary  designing ;  the  practice  ot  rearranging  old  forms  in  new 
oombinations,  or  originating  new  ornamental  treatments  of  natural  forms,  being  the 
outlet  for  special  capacity. 

To  five  instruction  in  drawing  intelligently  and  promote  general  success,  teachers 
•hould  take  pains  to  understand  the  aim  and  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
study,  and  have  in  their  minds  a  clear  idea  of  how  this  is  to  be  attained,  so  that  they 
may  all,  in  the  several  grades  of  their  schools,  be  able  to  do  their  shares  of  the  work. 

^Hiis  necessitates  the  adoption  of  a  plan  or  programme  of  drawing  in  which  the  final 
result  aimed  at  is  definitely  followed  from  the  first,  every  srade  of  school  and  each 
dasB  in  the  erade  having  its  work  alloted  to  it,  advancing  nom  the  lower  and  pre- 
paring for  the  higher  grades  or  classes  adjacent  to  it  on  either  side. 

iu  such  an  arrangement,  scheme,  or  plan  of  study,  the  ages  and  mental  capacities 
of  scholars  have  to  oe  considered,  and  as  these  vary  in  individuals  of  the  same  grade 
or  classy  an  average  type  must  be  taken  and  provided  for  in  the  several  grades.  In  a 
well-considered  and  progressive  plan,  the  work  in  the  several  grades,  though  of  equal 
importance  to  the  final  result,  will  differ  in  subject  and  character  according  to  its 
plMe  in  the  plan,  from  that  which  goes  before  or  follows  after  it,  just  as  the  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  of  the  column  are  unlike  each  other,  though  together  they  form  one 
object.  The  foundation,  superstructure,  and  ornament  of  a  unildinif  may  be  in  differ- 
ent materials,  but  associatea  become  one  fabric :  so  the  drawing  in  tne  primaiy,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools  will  vary  if  it  is  to  be  in  harmony,  and  each  note,  whether  high 
or  low  in  the  scale,  will  be  part  of  a  perfect  chord. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomesof  great  importance  that  the  essentials  of  knowl- 
edge and  practice  should  be  given  in  eacn  department,  so  that  none  may  be  omitted  or 
repeated  uselessly,  none  be  wrongly  placed,  and  each  part  be  subordinated  to  the  whole. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  submit  a  course  of  study  to  the  com- 
mittees and  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  which,  having  been  in  operation  and  proved  to 
be  praeticable,  may,  in  its  main  features,  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  tne  8tate. 
Some  preliminary  remarks  may  here  be  appropriately  made. 

THE  KIND  OF  DRA.WINO  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  drawing  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  induatrial  drawing,  not 
pictorial  drawing.  It  has  been  so  defined  in  the  statute,  because  the  accuracy  of 
workmanship  and  good  taste  in  design,  which  sound  instruction  in  drawing  imparts 
to  the  creators  of  industrial  products,  are  of  general  interest  and  pecuniary  value  in 
manufftctures,  whilst  the  mental  habit  which  scientific  accuracy  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful wiU  develop  in  the  minds  of  all  will  be  a  social  advantage.  Experience  has 
g roved  that  the  surest  way  of  elevating  public  taste  and  improving  all  manufacturing 
idnstriea  is  to  educate  all  the  people  In  the  elements  of  art  and  science  in  primary 
schools  (primary,  grammar,  and  high),  and  to  supplement  thia  by  instruction  in  tech- 
nical aablects  given  to  adults  in  secondary  schools  (sohools  of  art  or  science,  or  the 
evedDg  drawing  classes).  This  will  give  general  information  to  the  public,  who  are 
consumers,  and  the  germs  of  a  developed  taste  to  all,  and  special  instruction  to  the 
few  originators  or  producers  whose  occupations  require  great  manual  skill  or  higher 
and  fnrthei'  knowledge  of  narticular  branches  of  art  industry.  It  will  also  open  the 
door  wide  to  all  those  who  nave  especial  tendencies  in  a  creauve  direction,  and  insure 
that  no  budding  genius  be  overlooked  or  misdirected. 

DRAWINQ  m  PUBUO  SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  BT  THE  BBGULAR  TEACHERS. 

The  only  way  in  which  all  children  can  be  taught  to  draw,  as  an  element  in  all 
education,  is  by  the  qualification  of  all  teachers,  according  to  weir  several  grades,  to 
give  the  instruction.  Special  teachers  are  out  of  their  places  when  employed  to  teach 
an  elementary  subject  in  the  primary  grades  of  school ;  and  any  such  instruction  given 
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by  them  will  be  costlyi  inefficient,  and  will  gradually  disappear,  because  tbe  pupils 
will  not  be  sufficiently  interested  to  learn  well  any  thing  whicn  their  appointed  guides, 
the  regular  teachers,  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  to  learn  at  all. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  pubiio 
schools  upon  sonnd  principles,  educationally  and  economically,  is  by  the  appointment, 
in  the  future,  of  those  teachers  only  who  are  qualified  to  tea^ih  drawing,  and  by  the 
instruction  of  present  teachers  who  are  not  now  qualified  to  teach  the  subject.  '  Tbe 
first  part  of  this  condition  (the  qualification  of  teachers  who  are  appointed  in  the 
future)  is  made  certain  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  State  normal  schools  to  future 
teachers;  ihe  second  part  (the  giving  of  instruction  to  unqualified  teachers  now  in 
service)  is  made  practicable  through  the  teachers  trained  in  the  State  Normal  Art 
School. 

There  are  at  present  qualified  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  been  trained  in  and 
certificated  by  the  art  school,  ready  to  be  employed  by  Echool  committees  in  givine 
courses  of  normal  lessons  to  teachers  of  public  schools,  whose  qualifications  and 
addresses  may  be  ascertained  on: application  to  the  school.  The  cost  of  their  em- 
ployment would  not  be  great,  and  would  only  be  incurred  for  a  time ;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  having  thus  made  provision  whereby  every  school  committee  in 
the  State  may  comply  with  the  law  of  1870,  and  have  industrial  drawing,  in  its  ele- 
mentary stages,  taught  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  instruction  in  tbe  subject  will  hereafter  become  general,  and  an  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  instruction  in  the  other  elementary  subjects  with  which  it  is 
grouped — treading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

TBB  GENERAL  PLAN. 

To  facilitate  this  much  desired  result,  the  following  epitome  of  a  general  plan  baa 
been  prepared.  It  is  addressed  to  teachers,  not  to  pupils ;  and  therefore  technical 
terms  have  been  used  without  explanation,  which  will  require  thorough  illnstratioQ 
to  pupils.  Those  teachers  who  trave  attended  courses  of  lessons  in  drawing  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  explaining  them,  and  those  who  are  self-taught 
will  be  too  well  acquainted  with  text  books  to  need  such  information  here.  It  ifl 
presupposed  that  those  who  have  to  teach  an  element  of  education  will  be  praoticallv 
and  theoretically  acquainted  with  it :  and  these  suggestions,  therefore,  are  made  with 
a  view  of  showing  what  to  teach,  ratner  than  the  method  of  teaching  it.  All  teaehen 
who  are  competent  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  can  readily  qualify  tbemaelTes 
to  teach  drawing,  which,  in  its  elementary  stages,  is  but  a  combmation  of  the  two 
applied  to  form,  and  appealing  to  the  mind  through  the  eye ;  nor  does  it  require  ex- 
ceptional taste  or  great  manual  skill  to  teach  elementary  drawing  to  children. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  applies  to  regular  forms,  upon  which  a  knowledge  of  irregular 
forms  must  be  based,  whether  plane  or  solid,  and  even  to  the  extent  of  the  appearance 
of  objects,  and  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  them,  all  is  dependent  on  the  understand- 
ing and  reasoning  powers,  and  not  upon  taste  or  manual  skill.  The  tmths  of  the 
multiplication  table  are  not  dependent  on  the  beauty  of  the  written  numerals,  and 
form  is  as  much  a  matter  of  proportion  as  arithmetic.  The  sense  or  dignity  of  a  sen- 
tence does  not  come  from  the  skill  shown  in  the  handwriting,  but  in  the  thing  said, 
and  the  graceful  and  grammatical  mode  of  expression ;  so,  m  drawing,  the  v^ae  of 
a  work  arises  from  its  truth  as  much  as  from  its  style ;  and  its  chief  value  in  education 
is,  that  it  may  have  made  its  producer  capable  of  seeing  what  was  invisible  to  him 
before  he  ma(le  it,  think  new  thoughts,  and  cast  away  old  ignorance.  This  applies  to 
the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  and  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  its  more 
exalted  phases ;  but,  it  is  because  teachers  have  to  do  with  these  elements  that  the 
distinction  should  be  made,  ^nd  the  difierence,  if  any^,  be  explained.  In  general  edu- 
cation we  have  to  teach  what  can  bo  learnt  by  all,  and  is  useful  directly  or  indirectly 
to  all,  leaving  to  advanced  and  special  education  that  which  may  be  required  by  the 
few,  or  possible  of  attainment  only  to  gifted  or  fortunate  persons  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges, whose  needs  are  not  of  public  concern. 

,  ELEMENTARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

The  following  propoditions  define  the  position  taken  on  this  question  of  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools : — 

1.  All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  can  be  taught  to 
draw. 

2.  Drawing^  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  required  to  be  taught  to  every  child  as 
an  element  of  general  education,  like  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

3.  As  an  elementary  subject,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  not 
by  special  instructors. 

4.  The  true  function  of  drawing  in  general  education  is  to  develop  accuracy  of  per- 
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ception  and  to  exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a  love  of  order 
and  to  nonrish  originality. 

5.  Edaeatioually,  drawing  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  hJBtory,  mechanics,  design.  In  general  education  It  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  as  an  ornament. 

6.  The  practice  of  drifwingis  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  skill  in  indus- 
try, and  is  therefore  the  comm^>n  element  of  education  for  creating  an  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable,  practical  life. 

7.  In  the  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  drawing  is  elementary  and  general; 
in  the  normal  and  evening  schools^  advanced  aud  special — for  teadiing  purposes  in 
the  first,  and  for  skilled  industry  m  the  second. 

8.  Good  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  science 
securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  the 
quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  by  drawing  should 
therefore  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  by  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  designing,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
and  manual  skill  in  expression,  oy  freehand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieces  of  art 
and  choice  natural  forms. 

9.  Drawing  may  now,  therefore,  take  its  legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  ele- 
ment of,  and  not  as  a  specialty  in,  education,  at  as  little  cost  as  any  other  equally 
neefnl  branch  of  instruction,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a  future  time  as  many  persons 
will  be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  and  write  well,  and  as  large  a  proportion  be 
able  to  design  well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  composition. 

The  terms  and  periods  of  study  are  so  various  in  different  localities — some  commit- 
tees dividing  the  school  year  equally  into  two  terms,  and  others  into  more,  or  not 
dividins  it  all— that  I  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  make  any  division  of  the 
year.  The  group  of  studies  allotted  to  each  year  can  be  adapted  by  the  authorities 
to  snit  the  general  regulations,  and  fit  into  arrangements  upon  which  the  other  sub- 
jects are  studied. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  public  schools  "^1  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows : 

Primary  and  general. — Primary  and  interM^t« ;  grammar;  and  high  schools. 

Secondary  and  special. — Normal ;  drawing^Re  evening,  etc. ;  industrial ;  and  nor- 
mal art  schools. 

The  scheme  now  submitted  refers  only  to  the  first  group  of  schools ;  but  it  is  my 
intention,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  publish  a  complete  curriculum  of  study  for  the  sec- 
ond group  of  four  grades  of  schools,  based  on  experience  derived  from  the  conduct 
of  such  institutions.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  delay  the  issue  of 
this  first  instalment  of  a  complete  plan,  because  it  will  be  in  no  degree  affected  by 
the  second. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  school-life  in  primary  and  general  schools  is  divided  into 
twelve  years  of  practice— three  for  primary,  six  for  grammar,  and  three  for  high 
schools.  And  the  same  scheme  may  be  adapted  to  any  system  or  nomenclature  of 
grading,  if  it  be  made  to  represent  the  years  of  study  in  the  order  and  sequence  for 
each  year  as  arranged. 

PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

FIRflT  TKAR. 

ITwo  hoan  per  ir<>ek.  Foor  leaaons,  half  »n  hoar  each.  Poplla  draw  on  alatee  and  blaokhoard; 
teachers,  on  blackboard.  Subjeett  of  letiont:  (1)  Drawing  from  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their 
combinations;  (2)  drawing  from  dictation ;  (8)  drawing  f^om  memory  j  (4)  design  or  inventive  draw- 
ing.   One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week.] 

1.  Freehand. — Pupils  to  be  taught  the  names  of  linesi  as  straight  or  curved.  The 
names  distinguishing  straight  lines  in  different  p08itir»ns,  as  vertical  or  upright,  hori- 
jBontal  or  level,  oblique  or  slanting.  The  relation  of  lines  to  each  other ;  as  parallel 
lines,  or  at  angles  with  eaeh  other ;  the  names  of  such  angles ;  as  right,  acute,  oh- 
tnso — the  teacher  using  the  common  names  to  describe  these.  The  combination  of 
lines  and  angles  to  make  figures ;  as  triangles,  square,  rhombus,  and  rhomboid.  The 
names  of  the  different  triangles.  The  division  of  lines  into  equal  parts;  their  sub- 
division. The  division  of  figures  by  lines,  and  names  of  dividing  lines ;  as  diagonal 
and  diameter.  Drawing  from  blackboard  by  direction  and  instruction  of  teacher, 
forms  of  objects  or  simple  patterns  of  ornament,  all  composed  of  straight  lines. 
Length  of  lines  and  size  of  figures  to  be  tested  by  rule  and  measure  after  being  drawn. 

2.  Dictation. — Drawing  the  same  or  similar  exercises  from  oral  df^scri^ition,  with- 
out blackboard  illustrations,  bemnuing  with  single  lines  in  defined  positions,  then 
two  orniore  combined.  Simple  figures  and  their  divisions,  to  teach  names  in  connec- 
tion with  forms.    Variations  of  previous  exercises  to  impress  the  value  of  names; 
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8Doh  as  diagonal  and  diameter.  Rnliog  lines  of  given  length  through  given  points. 
Measuring  the  length  of  indefinite  lines  already  rnled. 

Memory.— Drawing  from  memory  examples  already  worked,  forms  or  objects  which 
are  described  by  name,  snch  as  the  Greek  or  Latin  cross.  Patterns  remembered  from 
copies  on  the  blackboard.  Teach  practical  accuracy  of  work  by  requiring  pupils  to 
measure  the  length  of  lines  by  the  inch*measnre  after  a  fair  effort  has  been  made  by 
freehand,  and  test  the  straightnees  of  lines  by  the  ruler,  and  the  size  of  r^nlar  figures 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means.  Encourage  observation,  create  ideas^ 
and  teach  how  to  name  lines  and  forms  by  questioning  pupils  about  right  and  wronff 
interpretations  of  terms,  always  illustrated  by  diagrams  made  by  teacben,  aod 
sketcnes  on  slates  by  pupils.  Oocasionally  draw  an  outline  of  some  well-known  sim- 
ple object  on  the  boara,  and  call  for  criticism  and  analysis  of  its  shape  by  the  class. 
Then  cover  it  np^  and  require  the  pupils  to  draw  it  from  memory,  uncover  it  and 
compare  the  copies  with  the  original. 

4.  DB8ION,  OR  INVVNTIVB  DRAWixo.— Drawing  of  regular  forma— as  the  aqnaze, 
triangle,  obloniB[ — with  ruler,  and  of  a  re<^uired  size  by  measure.  Dividing  them  into 
equal  parts.  Filling  each  part  with  similar  shapes,  made  by  straight  lines,  or  any 
form  the  pupil  may  choose.  Explain  symmetry  and  repetition.  Inventive  drawing 
to  be  a  recreation  or  amusement,  and  pursued  as  in  kindergarten  schools.  Children 
unable  to  do  it,  to  be  allowed  to  rest  and  watch  those  who  can,  and  never  to  be  dis- 
tressed bv  their  work.  The  first  exercises  to  be  in  drawins  the  second  side  of  a  sym- 
metrical form  or  object,  one-half  being  given  on  one  side  of  a  central  vertical  line,  to 
teach  balance  and  symmetry.  To  repeat  a  given  unit  in  the  remaining  division  of  a 
form,  the  first  being  given  to  teach  repetition.  Thus,  a  star  given  in  one-third  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  to  repeat  it  in  the  other  two-thiids ;  or  a  cross  ^ven  in  the  fourth 
of  a  square,  to  repeat  it  in  the  remaining  three-fourths.  These  units  must  be  given 
first,  before  the  pupils  can  invent  their  own.  In  each  lesson  try  to  make  a  distinct 
impression  about  some  one  point,  either  what  symmetry  is  or  the  name  of  some  com 
bination  of  lines,  or  how  the  pencil  should  be  held,  or  how  the  head  should  be  placed 
when  the  drawing  is  being  made;  and  never  try  to  teach  more  than  one  thin^  in  any 
one  lesson.  Be  content  in  criticising  toarect,  or  call  attention  to  one  deficiency  as 
a  time,  or  at  a  lesson,  leaving  the  otntiiiM6r  future  remark. 

SECOND  TEAR  (PRIMARY  SCHOOLS). 

[Two  hoars  per  week.  Four  lesaons  of  half  an  boor  each.  Papils  draw  on  slates  and  blaokbosni; 
teaohen,  on  blackboard.  Card  copies  lor  each  pupil.  SvbfeeU  qf  U»tont:  (1)  Drawins  tnm  black- 
board atraight  lines  and  curves  in  combination;  (2)  drawing  from  dictation;  (3)  aiawing  fma 
memory ;  (4)  design,  or  inventive  drawing.    One  lesson  in  each  diviaion  in  every  week.] 

1.  Freehand.— Curves  explained:  the  simple  curve,  as  struck  from  one  centre,  be- 
ing therefore  part  of  a  circle ;  the  compound  curve,  struck  from  more  than  one  centre, 
as  the  Offee  curve,  or  line  of  beauty.  The  circle,  and  its  parts  and  divisions,  drawn 
and  explained.  The  ellipse  and  ovoid  explaineo.  Polygons,  regular  and  irregnlar. 
Combinatiuns  of  curves  and  straight  lines  to  produce  geometric  tigures;  as  semi-cir- 
cles on  the  sides  of  equilateral  tri«frngle  or  square.  Forms  of  objects — as  kite,  top, 
egg  and  egg-cup,  mouldings,  or  borders— made  by  simple  corves  and  straight  lines, 
vases,  teacups,  pitchers,  glasses,  mugs,  rosettes,  and  star-like  repetitions.  Simple 
and  compound  curves,  balanced  symmetrically  on  opposite  sides  of  a  straight  line  or 
axis.  Common  objects  and  patterns  drawn  from  blackboard.  The  same  from  card 
copies.  Enlargement  (from  cards)  and  reduction  ( Ax>m  blackboard)  in  size  explained 
and  illustrated.  Forms  of  conventional  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  drawn  and  re- 
peated upon  vertical  or  horizontal  lines,  or  in  rosette  shape  about  a  centre.  Com- 
pound curves  in  the  outlines  of  pitchers,  vases,  Ac,  Freedom  and  rapidity  of  work 
to  be  aimed  at.  Tangenoy  of  curves  witb  curves,  and  curves  with  straight  lines, 
explained  and  illustrated  by  examples  to  be  drawn. 

2.  Drawing  from  dictation.— Polygons  of  even  number  of  sides,  and  the  circle 
and  its  parts,  of  given  dimensions,  drawn  from  oral  instruction,  without  copies  or  nss 
of  blackboard  by  teacher,  except  to  explain  mistakes  when  the  lesson  is  over.  Lines 
of  required  length,  and  regular  forms  of  given  size,  to  be  drawn  sometimes  by  free- 
hand alone,  and  tested  by  rules  and  measure ;  at  other  times,  entirely  by  the  ndeand 
measure.  Comparison  and  analysis  of  geometric  form — square  with  rhombus,  oblong 
with  rhomboid.  Proportion  illustrated  and  explained,  comparing  form  wiUi  fonn, 
and  number  with  number.  In  early  lessons  dictate  to  the  class  a  simple  fonn,  step 
bv  step,  and  draw  it  on  the  board — as  each  step  is  described  completely— from  begin- 
ning to  end.  When  the  lesson  is  thus  given,  examine  and  correct  the  work  only  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  or  at  most  twice  during  the  lesson.  Teach  economy  of  time  in 
working  with  rule  and  measure. 

3.  Drawing  from  MEMORT.-r-Exercises  already  worked  under  the  head  of  freehand, 
dictation,  or  design.    Grouping  of  the  geometric  definitions;  as  three  positions  of  a 
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straight  line,  three  trianeles,  four  foar  sided  figures,  the  circle  and  its  parts.  Or  a 
pattern  in  which  either  the  circle,  or  part  of  it,  tbe  oval,  or  the  ellipse  (lemon)  has 
been  used ;  or  one  entirely  composed  of  straight  lines.  Vasoe  of  simple  constmction, 
drawn  previously  from  blackboard,  and  rosettes,  in  which  the  element  of  repetition 
is  simple,  are  (rood  examples  for  memory  drawing;  the  element  of  repetition  being 
easy  10  remember,  and  its  repetition  filling  the  ffiven  space.  Have  the  same  exeroise 
drawn  from  memory  several  times,  to  form  the  habit  of  remembering ;  refreshing  the 
memory  bv  drawing  the  exercise  on  the  board,  and  correcting  previous  errors  by  the 
pupils  before  each  repetition  of  the  same  lesson.  Draw  on  the  board  the  outline  of 
some  simple  form — as  a  leaf,  lemon,  or  apple— and  leave  it  for  the  pupils  to  look  at 
for  a  weoK  previous  to  the  memory  exercises.  When  that  exercise  comes  cover  up 
the  drawing,  and  let  the  class  see  by  their  sketches  how  much  they  can  remember  of 
the  form.  When  they  have  done  this,  uncover  the  drawing,  and  let  each  pupil  com- 
pare and  correct  this  with  and  from  the  original.  Vary  the  mode  and  subject  of  the 
memory  exercises. 

4.  DsfliON,  OR  XKVBNTIVE  DRAWiNO.—Geometrio  fbrms  in  which  curves  are  em- 
ployed, either  alone,  as  in  circle,  or  associated  with  straight  lines,  as  in  quatrefoils  or 
trefoils  on  the  sides  of  squares  or  triangles,  to  be  used  as  the  enclosing  forms  for  de- 
signs ;  or  the  hexagon  or  octagon,  without  curvilinear  additions.  For  material,  use 
the  leaves  of  plants,  or  leaves  and  open  flowers,  to  be  repeated  round  the  centre  of  the 
enclosing  form  an  even  number  of  times.  All  measurements  to  be  made  by  the  inch 
measure  and  all  straight  lines  to  be  ruled.  Leaves  of  the  simplest  kind— such  as  the 
heart  shaped  trefoil,  leaves,  buds,  or  flowers — to  be  given  as  materials,  and  the  plao- 
inff  of  them  suggested  in  the  form  chosen.  Much  uelp  from  the  teacher  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  pupils,  and  it  must  be  given  with  the  hope  of  creating  interest  and 
confidence  and  the  love  of  arrangement.  At  convenient  times  of  the  year  the 
teacher  might  obtain  natural  leaves 'and  flowers,  arranging  them  to  fill  geometric 
shapes^  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  pinned 
upon  tne  board  or  made  adhesive  by  mucilage. 

OXMIERAL  KKMARK8  ON  THE  SLATE  DRAWING  ON    TBE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  TEARS  IN 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  practice  of  drawing  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  primary  schools  is  to  awaken 
thought  and  gives  ideas  01  form  ;  to  learn  the  names  by  which  lines  and  forms  are  de- 
scribed and  called  in  t4*aching  drawing ;  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  form ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  teacher,  that  mannal  skill  or  exact  knowledge  is  not  here  to  be  expected 
from  the  average  pupil.  It  is  not  well  to  urge  the  pupils  too  much  in  the  direction  of 
making  very  good  lines  or  verv  perfect  shapes  by  the  free  hand  alone.  They  should, 
however,  be  taught  how  to  make  a  good  straight  line  with  the  ruler  in  the  dictation  or 
memory  exercises :  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  education  of  both  eye  and  hand  will 
materially  help  the  free-hand  practice.  The  sort  of  line  to  be  looked  for  is  an  even 
one  whether  thin  or  thick  is  of  no  conseqnenro ;  and  the  test  of  a  drawing  should 
be  its  attempt  to  display  the  truth  of  a  definition  or  form,  rather  than  the  refinement 
or  elegance  of  its  presentation,  which  is  of  secondary  importance  at  this  stage.  To 
teach  drawing  at  this  stage  is  to  give  information. 

DEFINITIONS  TO  BE  DRAWN,  NOT  MEMORIZED. 

Geometric  definitions  should  be  learnt  by  drawing  them,  and  not  by  memorizing 
tbe  words  in  which  they  are  described.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  a  form  (as,  for 
instance,  an  oblique  line  or  a  square)  should  come  first  by  teaching  what  it  is  not,  as 
well  as  what  it  is,  appealing  through  the  eye  to  the  understanding,  as  in  object  teach- 
ing ;  next,  the  drawing  of  the  form ;  and  lastly,  further  on,  the  words  which  define  it. 
The  theory  of  a  definition  in  words  is,  that  it  should  reflect  an  image  which  exists  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  that  image  uttered  by  the  tongue.  The 
test  of  knowledge  is  the  drawing. 

In  the  design  or  inventive  exercises  a  definite  amount  of  recreation  and  full  scope 
should  be  given;  encouragement  and  help  be  generously  distributed,  but  blame  never. 
Even  correction  of  the  productions  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  remember- 
ing that  theisonly  for  the  work  gentle  exercise  of  the  arranging  or  originating  faculty, 
and  not  for  its  severe  training,  which  will  come  further  on. 

The  position  of  the  pupils  when  drawing  and  the  holding  of  the  pencils  should  be 
attended  to,  though  no  one  position  is  infallible  or  suitable  to  all ;  and  they  should 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  turn  the  slate  around  so  as  to  find  the  easiest  position 
in  which  to  draw  every  part  of  the  exercise.  Pencils  should  never  be  shorter  than 
the  length  of  palm  and  lingers  of  the  pupil's  hand,  aud  be  kept  poiutod,  so  that  tho 
•ye  mav  follow  the  point  in  its  work.  The  head  should  be  kept  a  foot  away  from  the 
slate,  that  the  hand  may  have  freedom,  and  the  eye  take  in  all  the  work  at  once. 
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The  central  vertical  line  of  the  examples,  if  the  form  be  synunetrical,  should  alxrays 
be  the  firnt  line  drawn,  and,  as  a  mle,  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  con- 
stmctional  lines  next,  and  then  the  lines  of  the  form. 

All  drawing  to  be  at  least,  four  or  six  inches  in  height  or  width,  or  as  large  as  the 
slate  will  conveniently  allow. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  average  age  and  average  intelligence  of  classes  will 
vary  as  much  as  the  individuals  in  eacn  class  vary,  according  to  their  surroundingB 
or  circumstances.  The  programme  is  therefore  to  be  adapted  by  teachers  to  suit  the 
varying  condition  of  classes  as  well  as  individuals,  and  its  object  be  aimed  at,  even  if  not 
attaint. 

WHY  DRAWIKO  18  TAUGHT  TO  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  reason  for  teaching  drawing  to  children  so  youDg 
is  to  give  them  information  by  appealing  to  the  senses,  %vhich  are  as  well  developed 
in  the  young  as  in  the  old,  and  not  to  secure  the  skill  or  accuracy  which  come  of 
developed  powers  of  perception  or  reason.  To  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  draw- 
ing in  primary  classes  should  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the  reading  or  writing  as  to 
performance ;  and  in  sense  of  proportion,  it  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  counting 
and  first  exercises  in  arithmetic.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  most 
be  learned  by  name,  and  distinguished  by  making  their  forms,  somewhere;  and  so  also 
must  reading  and  writing ;  and  the  place  usually  assigned  to  this  is  the  priniarr 
school.  This  is  true  also  about  the  elements  or  alphabet  of  drawing — the  straight 
line  and  curve,  and  names  given  to  them  separately  and  combined. 

In  no  subject  is  the  pupil  to  be  distressed,  but  encouraged,  helped,  and  comforted, 
and  the  desire  created  to  know  more  and  do  more  for  the  ei^oyment  of  the  thing. 
Just  as,  when  being  told  a  good  story,  children  are  more  eagfr  to  have  it  go  on,  that 
they  may  know  how  it  ends,  than  have  it  broken  off'  in  the  middle,  or  be  interrupted 
at  the  most  interesting  time. 

THIRD  YEAR  (PRIMARY  6CHOOL£). 

[Two  hours  per  week.  Four  lesaons  of  half  an  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard; 
teachers,  on  blackboard.  BubjecU  of  ItMom:  <1)  Free>hand  from  copies  of  atialght  line  fonni 
during  first  half  year,  and  of  curved  forms  in  second  half  year;  (2)  drawing  from  diotatkm: 
(8)  drawing  from  memory ;  (4)  design,  or  inventiye  drawing.] 

1.  Free-hand. — Pupils  commence  to  draw  on  paper,  and  learn  the  use  of  the  lead- 
pencil  and  rubber.  Review  the  work  done  in  tbe  first  year  on  slates — the  defini- 
tions and  straight  lined  forms  first,  and  the  curved  exercises  of  the  second  year's 
slate  work  next.  Avoid  giving  new  exercises  not  drawn  before;  the  proper  use  of 
paper,  pencil,  and  rubber  being  enough  to  teach  at  first.  The  pencil  ia  to  be  held 
softly  in  sketching,  and  the  line  made  at  first  to  be  a  very  faint  one.  In  finishing  or 
lining  in  the  exercises,  the  pencil  is  to  be  held  more  upright  and  more  firmly,  and  a 
distinct  line  be  made.  The  rubber  to  be  used  sparingly.  Strive  after  uniformity  of 
line  as  to  depth  of  tone  and  thickness — not  too  thick.  In  this  branch  there  must  be 
no  ruling  of  lines, — all  to  be  drawn  by  freehand ;  but  all  work  is  to  be  tested  before 
being  finished.  Refer  to  subjects  and  directions  for  first  and  second  year's  work.  Add 
to  these  the  bud  and  fiower  of  the  Egyptian  lotus  form. 

2.  Drawing  from  DiCTATioN.^-Straight  line  exercises  first,  and  afterwards  those 
in  which  simple  curves  occur  in  combination  with  straight  lines  sketched  from  oral 
description  alone ;  then  drawn  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  to  correct  their 
work,  if  necessary,  from  the  teacher's  interpretation,  before  finishing.  When  the  sub- 
ject is  simple,  let  one  of  the  pupils  draw  it  on  the  board,  and  the  others  criticise  his 
work  as  it  progresses.  Explain  the  measures  of  the  base  and  altitude  of  a  simple 
curve  by  examples,  and  show  the  effect  of  varying  one  feature  and  not  the  other. 

3.  Drawiko  from  memory. — The  subject  to  be  stated  by  the  teacher  in  some  cases 
for  the  whole  class  to  take ;  in  others,  each  pupil  to  be  left  to  draw  what  he  can  besf 
remember  of  an  exercise  previously  drawn.  Follow  general  directions  given  for  first 
and  second  year,  as  to  subject  and  method,*  repetition  on  paper  being  the  only  new 
work. 

4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing.— Subjects  to  be  given  by  teachers,  such  as 
leaves  or  front  views  of  flowers,  to  be  used  to  fill  simple  geometric  forms,*  as  the 
equilateral  triangle,  square,  circle,  or  oblong ;  the  unit  of  repetition  to  be  repeated 
around  a  centre,  or  on  a  horizontal  or  verticafline  or  axis.  Expect  only  childish  work, 
and  be  satisfied  with  it. 

General  remarks. — The  chief  work  to  be  done  during  this  year  is  to  fix  or  refresh 
in  the  mind  and  memory  by  a  deliberate  review— and  using  new  materials,  lead  pencil 
and  paper— that  which  has  been  learnt  before  in  the  previous  classes,  much  of  which 
will  nave  been  forgotten ;  also  to  commence  the  practice  of  drawing  upon  paper,  which 
is  in  many  ways  different  fh>m  slate  drawing,  and  needs  more  attention  to  individuals 
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in  the  class.  Aboat  methods  of  sketching  with  the  lead  ponoil,  it  may  bo  said  that 
there  is  this  difference  between  learning  todraw  and  learning  to  write :  in  writing,  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  make  the  best  copy  of  a  given  letter,  and  to  leave  it  when  made 
without  aLreration,  proceeding  to  write  others  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  with  fresh 
observation,  until  the  improvement  comes.  In  drawing,  this  is  not  the  process ;  for 
the  pupiL  who  makes  a  bad  line  or  form  is  not  allowed  to  Icavo  it,  and  go  on  to  make 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  but  should  be  shown  how  to  correct  the  wrong  lino,  and  thus 
improve  it ;  so  that,  when  he  proceeds  to  make  another,  it.  shall  be  from  the  starting 
point  of  his  cotreoted  work.  If  teachers  will  realize  this  difference,  they  «vill  see 
that  the  first  sketch  of  a  drawing  should  bo  made  in  faint  lines,  as  being  the  easier 
to  correct  if  wrong ;  and  they  will  also  see  that  to  forbid  the  use  of  rubber  for  cor- 
rection is  not  wise  educationally,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  cruel  personally  to  many.  Pencils 
snch  as  H  H  H  or  H  H,  are  to9  bard  for  children,  H  or  F  being  usually  quite  hard 
enough.  Soft  pencils  in  use  create  ar  delicate  touch.  The  book  may  be  turned  about, 
and  put  in  the  most  convenient  position  in  which  to  draw  any  part  of  the  exercise. 

PBOPER  U8E  OF  THE  BLACKDOARD. 

The  examples  in  books  are  not  intended  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  blackboard 
for  illustration  by  the  teacher,  to  explain  principles  and  show  errors  of  workmanship, 
but  to  insure  that  all  pupils  shall  have  accurate  copies  to  work  from,  and  see  them 
eqaally  well  at  the  riirht  distance  from  the  eye.  This  is  impossible  when  the  b1a<:k- 
board  is  alone  used ;  for  only  a  few  pupils  tan  see  the  examples  on  it  truly,  and  few 
tottcbers  with  large  classes  can  have  time  to  make  snch  accurate  drawings  on  the 
board  as  would  serve  for  copies,  without  neglecting  the  individual  correction  which 
the  pupils  should  also  receive.  Tery  rough  impromptu  sketches  on  the  board  will 
illustrate  principles;  and  this  was  the  use  that  Agassiz  made  of  them,  not  to  illus- 
trate drawing,  but  the  $ubkot  drawn.  No  one  who  can  make  a  drawing  worth  look- 
ing at  will  ever  waste  his  life  b^  making  it  on  a  blackboard :  and  no  one  but  carica- 
turists and  teachers  make  use  of  the  board  rightly — the  one  fur  amusement,  the  other 
for  rough  diagrams  explaining  principles. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

[Odo  boar  and  a  half  per  week.  Two  leaaons,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  PapUa  tlraw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  SubjecU  of  letsont :  (1)  Freo-hund  from  copies;  (2)  draw- 
ing tram  dictation ;  (3)  drawing  from  memory  ;  (4)  Uesigu,  or  inventive  drawing.] 

I.  Free-haitd. — Drawing  on  paper  continued.  Abstract  curves  on  large  scale.  The 
spiral.  Polygons  of  uneven  number  of  sides ;  as  five,  seven.  The  progressive  order 
in  making  dirawing  studied,  viz,  (I)  coustrnction-liues;  {2)  sketch  of  form;  (.'))  eras- 
ure of  construction  lines,  and  tlnishing  the  drawing.  Simple  details  of  historic  orna- 
ment; as  Greek  mouldings,  &,c.  Spacing  out  ct  work.  Proportion  arising  from 
subdivision  of  the  axis  or  main  line.  [''The  whole  and  each  particular  member 
i^hould  be  a  multiple  of  some  simple  nuit.'' — Owen  Jtntft.']  Repetition  of  iparts  as 
shown  in  moulding  and  rosettes.  Geometric  basis  of  irregular  forms,  and  f^eometrio 
construction  of  objects;  such  as  vasen,  pitcher«i,  &g.  Illustrations  of  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  ceutral  repetition  in  mouldiugs  aud  rosettes.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
drawings  showing  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth  only,  by  sketches  of  solids, 
showing  the  three  dimensions,  adding  tuickness  to  length  and  breadth. 

H,  Dictation.— Base  and  altitude  of  simple  curves  further  explained,  and  short  exer- 
cises given  to  illustrate  the  names  used.  Inlluence  of  compound  carves  in  profiles  or 
oatiiues  of  objects.  Description  of  compound  curves  by  reference  to  proportion  of 
bases  and  altitudes.  Reversinf^  of  direction  of  curves,  as  related  lo  a  straight  lines. 
Association  of  curves  with  straight  lines  to  produce  regular  geometric  figures  accu- 
rately described  by  teacher,  and  drawn  from  oral  direction  by  pupils. 

3.  aIemoby. — Building  up  of  the  power  to  remember  by  adding  simple  irregular 
forms  to  regular  geometric  figure;  as  rosettes  in  square  or  circle.  Memory  draw- 
ings of  tbc  impiFs  own  designs.  Occasional  reviews  of  groups  of  geometric  defini- 
tions; as  all  the  triangles,  all  the  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  the  circle  aud  its  parts, 
the  oval,  ellipse,  and  spiral.  Vary  the  exercises  some  times;  at  others,  repeat  the 
same. 

4.  Design. — Influence  of  geometric  centers  in  rcsettes,  the  regular  line  contrasting 
with  the  irregular  curve.  Simplicity  of  unit  for  design  required.  Avoid  small  parts 
in  unit.  If  leaves  are  used  for  subject,  choose  such  as  are  adapted  by  their  shapes  to 
fill  the  geometric  forms  to  be  filled,  without  leaving  much  uncovered  ground.  Use 
tracing  paper  to  repeat  the  unit  of  design.  The  enclosing  geometric  forms  to  be  ac- 
cnnitely  rnled  and  measured,  and  subdivisions  of  the  space  made  in  the  same  way. 
Teach  the  best  way  of  holding  the  rule  and  pencil  when  ruling  from^  one  point  to  an- 
other, or  through  two  given  ][K>iut8.  C^r^r\ri]r> 
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SECOND  YSAR  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

[Odc  bonr  and  a  half  per  vreek.  Two  lesBont,  threeHinartera  of  an  boar  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  black boxird ;  teachers  on  blackboard.  Suhj^eU  of  Ut$<m9 :  (1)  Free-hand  iW)m  copies:  (2)  draw- 
in?  from  dictation  and  design,  or  InrentiTO  drawing ;  (3)  memory  drawing ;  (4i  models  and  objecti 
from  copies  and  objects.] 

1.  Free-hand.— Combination  of  straight  and  cnrved  lines  in  ornament.  Influence 
of  number  on  rosettes — three,  font,  five,  six,  eight.  Interlaced  forma-— circle  and  tri- 
angle. •  The  higher  curves  applied — tjie  ovoid  in  objects,  the  spiral  in  scroll  orna- 
ment. The  conventionalization  of  natural  forms  for  design.  Leaves  from  copies 
drawn  from  nature,  and  then  conventionalized.  Simple  and  compound  leaves.  Half 
tinting  by  parallel  lines  to  distingnish  form  from  background.  Balance  of  uneqnal 
parts,  as  two  sides  of  a  natural  leaf  or  spiral  ci^e  not  symmerrical.  Details  of  his- 
toric ornament — Roman  mouldings,  as  the  echinns,  guilloche,  &c.  Demonstrate  the 
distinction  between  symmetry  and  balance. 

2.  Dictation  and  design. — The  enclosing  geometric  lines  which  form  the  spaces 
to  be  tilled,  to  be  dictated,  of  a  given  size,  measured  by  scale.  Units  of  design  lo  he 
•conventional  leaves,  drawn  before  as  freehand  exercises.  Use  of  half  tint  in  design: 
«(1)  on  the  background;  (2)  on  the  ornament.  Enclosing  forms  to  be  combinations  of 
straight  lines  and  curves  or  double  squares  and  triangles,  the  ornament  to  occupy 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  and  the  background  to  be  the  remainder. 

3.  MEMOUY.^The  natural  leaf,  and  its  conventipnal  treatment  to  impress  meanini: 
of  conventionalizing,  to  be  drawn  from  memory  side  by  side.  One  objeet  and  ow 
original  design  (drawn  in  previous  years)  to  be  reproduced.    Other  selected  subjectft. 

4.  Models  and  objects  from  copies. — Drawing  which  shows  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  explained.  Model  drawing,  free-hand  per- 
spective. Ellipses  and  their  character,  depending  on  proportion  of  the  two  axes, 
TTie  circle  in  its  three  appearances :  (1)  circle  when  seen  perpendicular  to  its  plane : 
{2)  straight  line  when  seen  in  line  of  its  plane ;  (3)  ellipse  when  seen  oblique  to  its 
plane.  Geometric  solids  illustrating  tho  circle  and  ellipse,  sphere,  cone,  and  cylin- 
der. Eegular  geometric  solids  the  bases  of  common  objects.  Symmetry  of  all  ob- 
jecta  made  on  a  potter's  wheel,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  in  whatever  position  seen,  tht- 
axis  of  the  object  being  the  central  line  of  symmetry.  Tangency  of  straight  lines  to 
curves,  as  in  elements  of  cone  and  cylinder  to  bases.  Learn  names  and  definitions  of 
aimple  geometric  solids — as  cone,  cylinder,  sphere,  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  &c.  Draw 
fr4Mn  nature  an  orange,  lemon,  egg,  potato,  apple. 

THIRD  TEAR  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

i[0ne  hour  and  a  half  per  week.  Two  lessons,  three-qiiart«rs  of  an  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paprt 
and  blackboard ;  teaoheis,  on  blackboard.  StU^jectt  cfUfonM:  (1)  Freehand  from  copies;  {1)  dicta 
tion,  memory,  and  design ;  (3)  model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids;  (4}  plane  geomrtr. 
cal  drawid^E  with  compasses.] 

1.  Free-hand.— Lessons  to  include  tracing  and  transferring  of  units  and  their  n-p- 
•etition,  as  in  design.  Proper  and  economic  use  of  tracing  paper.  Drawing  on  largt 
«cale  of  historic  ornament  details.  Natural  flowers  drawn  from  copies,  and  both  leavL-> 
and  flowers  conventionalized  for  ornament.  Flower  forms  for  rosettes.  The  scroll 
further  illustrated  by  ornamental  treatment  of  spiral  line.  Natural  leaves  to  be  drawn 
from  copies,  the  simplest  forms  of  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  leaves.  Details  of  historic 
ornament,  Byzantine  and  Moorish.  Practice  in  perfect  erasure  of  construction  line^, 
and  in  even  quality  of  finishing  lines. 

2.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design.— Desiring  exercises  t©  include  instruction 
in  the  three  features,  viz,  memory  and  dictation,  as  well  as  arranging  or  designin*;. 
Pupils  to  draw  the  unit  of  flower  or  leaf  from  memory,  the  enclosing  form  from  dicta- 
tion. Arrange  part  of  unit  in  section  of  space  to  be  hlled,  and  apply  practice  in  trac 
ing  and  transferring  to  reproducing  the  unit  and  filling  the  space  with  accuracy.  Halt- 
tint  to  be  employed.  One  or  more  solids  to  be  drawn  from  dictation  and  one  £h»m 
memory.  The  preliminary  part  of  the  memory  and  dictation  exercises  to  be  the  detin- 
ing  of  the  solids  about  to  be  drawn,  and  proving  the  definition  by  impromptu  sketches 
by  pupils. 

3.  Model  and  object  drAw;Ong.— Further  practice  in  cone  and  cylinder,  with 
axes  oblique.  Objects  based  on'lhem,  in  upright  positions,  with  axes  vertical ;  and 
lying  on  their  sides,  axes  obliqufe.  Comparison  of  the  geometric  views  and  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  same  objects.  Exjilanation  of  tho  terms  **plan"  and  ** elevation'' 
applied  to  common  objects.  Changes  in  appearance  which  objects  undergo  by  change 
in  position,  the  eye  being  fixed ;  or  tho  object  fixed  and  the  eye  changed  in  position. 
Draw  a  vjise,  cup,  pail,  bowl,  lying  on  their  sides;  some  loo*king  into  the  objects, 
others  with  the  top  tamed  away  from  the  eye  and  invisible,  the  bases  showing.  Show 
how  a  model  drawing  -displays  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
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4.  Geometrical  drawing. — Use  of  ruler  and  scale  in  exact  measurements.  Use 
of  compasses^  and  right  method  of  holding  by  the  hand  when  working.  Definitions 
of  lines,  angles,  iignres,  drawn.  Constructive  problems.  Division  of  lines.  Construc- 
tion of  simple  forms;  as  triangles,  squares,  rectangles.  Use  of  compasses  and  ruler 
to  produce  forms  tor  design.  Explain  the  function  of  instruments  used  iu  drawing 
to  produce  accuracy  and  save  time.  Compare  work  done  with  them  to  that  made  by 
free-hand.  Show  what  the  ruler  and  compasses  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot  do,  iu 
drawing;  how  much  must  depend  upon  the  eye  and  hand  which  instruments  cannot 
accomplish ;  and  how  much  the  eye  and  hand  can  be  assisted  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
curacy of  which  they  are  incapable.  Thus  distinguish  between  the  proper  ajid  im- 
proper use  of  mechanical  assistance  In  drawing;  and,  by  recognizing  the  value  of 
both,  to  avoid  attempting  that  which  is  impossible  iu  either  alone.  Illustrate,  by  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  drawing  in  practical  industry,  where  the  good  workman  uses  in- 
8triiments  of  precision  in  order  1o  make  his  work  sound  and  trustworthy;  and  where 
the  draughtsman,  designer,  or  artis4  must  depend  wholly  on  his  freedom  of  hand,  skill 
in  expressing  beautiful  forms,  and  his  originality  in  design— depending  on  power 
which  cannot  be  assisted  by  instruments.  Give  correct  general  ideas  on  these  points, 
and  thus  teach  the  use  and  avoid  the  abuse  of  mechanical  help.  Drawing  taught  in 
the  public  schools  is  to  be  practical,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  all — a  help  in  the  work- 
shop, office,  studio,  designing-room— and  must  therefore  include  all  the  branches  that 
are  employed  in  profitable  industry,  and  are  of  educational  value.  As  used  in  prac- 
tical life,  it  must  be  so  taught  in  the  schools.  Practical  instruction  in  sharpening 
pencils  for  instrumental  di awing;  cutting  to  a  chisel-point.  Holding  the  pencil 
nearly  vertical — not  so  oblique  as  in  free-hand  drawing.  The  value  of  a  sharp  point 
on  the  pencil  in  the  intersection  of  arcs.  Ruling  lines  through  intersections.  Dis- 
tinction in  thickness  between  working-lines  and  the  result-lines  of  the  figure.  Bear- 
ing on  the  center  of  an  arc  whilst  striking  the  curve,  and  freedom  of  the  pencil-leg  of 
the  compasses.  Reversing  the  position  of  problems,  to  show  that  the  process  of  solu- 
tion is  independent  of  position.  Exercises  to  illustrate  the  practical  use  of  the  ele- 
mentary constructional  problems.  Point  out  generally  the  influence  of  geometrical 
forms  in  practical  art — in  architecture,  tn  designing,  in  surveying  land,  in  building 
bridges,  and  in  constructing  machinery.  Explain  the  comfort,  safety,  and  protection 
which  true  knowledge  of  science  gives  us,  and  how  much  of  this  depends  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  knowledge  and  the  skill  it  results  in,  by  drawing,  and  from  scientific  draw- 
ing of  which  geometry  is  the  ba^iis,  most  of  all.  Make  geometrical  drawing  interest- 
ing by  treating  it  as  the  symbol  and  vehicle  of  ideas  appertaining  to  its  practice  and 
valae,  and  thus  create  a  love  of  and  desire  for  accuracy  in  work. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

[One  bonr  and  a  half  per  week.  Two  lessons,  three-qnarters  of  an  boor  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard;  teacbers,  on  blackboard.  Subjects  o/  UuonM:  (I)  Freehand  fyom  copies.  (2) 
Dftwinir  from  dictationt  memory,  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy 
and  solid.    (4)  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  compasses.] 

1.  Free-hand. — Practice  drawing  of  large  details.  Ornament  composed  of  non- 
symmetrical forms  Balance  of  unequal  parts.  Refinement  of  curvature,  and  tan- 
gency  of  long  with  short  curves.  Uniform  thickness  of  line.  Details  of  historic  or- 
nanaent,  Moorish  and  Gothic.  Compare  feature  of  an  SBSthetio  and  symbolic  style. 
Require  the  sketching  of  forms  to  be  made  on  construction-lines  enlarged  or  reduced 
from  the  copy  without  detailed  instructions  by  teacher.  Develop  the  habit  of  work- 
ing from  observation  of  the  example  without  continuous  direction  from  teacher.  En- 
courage self-reliance,  and  make  pupils  sometimes  call  on  themselves  when  in  diffi- 
culties. 

2.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design.— Dictate  the  enclosing  geometrical  forms  for 
design  to  be  drawn  with  niler  and  compasses,  and  their  subdivision  into  e(]ual  parts 
or  units  of  surface.  Require  pupils  to  bring  natural  leaves  to  school  at  suitable  sea- 
sons to  conventionalize  them  for  design.  Show  the  value  of  contrast  between  geo- 
metric and  non-geometric  lines  in  design — the  former  in  the  centres  and  enclosing- 
lines  of  rosettes ;  the  latter  in  the  drawing  of  the  unit  or  in  single  leaves.  Use  leaves 
of  more  than  one  size,  and  front  and  side  views  of  flowers.  Dictate  one  geometric 
solid,  and  give  one  as  a  subject  for  memory  drawing,  each  to  be  first  defined  by  the 
class,  either  in  words  or  by  sketch,  or  in  both  ways. 

3.  Models  and  objects.— Commence  drawing  of  rectangular  solids  and  objects — 
cube,  par»l]elopipedon,  boxes,  steps,  etc.  Convergence  of  retreating  parallel  lines — 
three  views  of  a  cube,  showing  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  perspective  as  applied 
to  model-drawing.  Solids  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  eye — rectangular  pyra- 
mid and  prism.  Method  of  finding  perspective  centres  of  regular  geometric  forms. 
Subjects — square  and  triangular  frames,  hexagonal  pyramid  and  prism,  triangular 
prism,  book,  rectangular  plinth,  hexagonal  plinth. 
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4.  GsOMETRiCAL  DRAWING. — Constractive  problems  in  ancles  and  trianglee.  Bi- 
section of  angles.  Tiisection  of  right  angles.  Exercises  on  problems  to  fill  spaces,  nnch 
as  the  equilateral  triangle  and  sqnare  by  circles  and  arcs  of  circles.  Inscribiug  fig- 
ures within,  and  describing  them  about,  similar  figures.  Special  pr«iblemB  conceruiiig 
]>olygon8,  their  coDstrucliou  and  subdivision.  Circles  through  ^vcn  points,  ortonch- 
mg  given  lines.  Complex  figures  composed  of  carves  a  d  ^tralght  lines  in  combioa- 
tion.  Increased  accuracy  of  work.  For  general  pointo  of  class- in»t ruction,  refer  to 
and  repeat  that  given  under  suggestions  lor  the  third  year. 

FIFTH  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOL). 

[One  hour  and  a  half  per  week.  Two  leseonB,  ibree-qnartors  of  an  hoar  each.  PnpilB  draw  on  paiwT 
and  black-board ;  teachers  on  black-board.  StUtfeeUcflegtom:  (1)  Free-hand  from  copien.  (2)  Dic- 
tation, memory,  and  design,  or  inrentivo  drawing.  (8)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid 
(4)  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  compasaos.} 

1.  Frse-rand. — Illustration  of  scroll  in  historic  ornament.  Details  of  Gothic,  and 
type-forms  of  Greek.  Compare  the  svmbolic  and  asathetic  in  omanieut  by  examples 
in  the  two  ffcylea.  Seek,  by  questioning  pupils  about  tho  previous  exercises  in  these 
styles,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of,  and  interest  in,  the  subject.  Keft-r  to  and  ex- 
plain the  names  of  the  styles,  and  any  circumstances  in  tho  history  or  art  of  the  peo- 
ple who  practiced  them.  The  exercises  in  drawing  to  express  refinement  of  curva- 
ture and  feeling.  The  practice  to  economize  time  by  drawing  rapidly  with  increasing 
accuracy. 

2.  Dictation,  mkmort,  and  design.— Dictate  a  geometrical  problem.  Memory 
drawing  of  a  solid  previously  drawn.  Memory  drawing  of  a  «le8igu  made  by  the  pupil 
when  in  a  lower  class.  Dictate  one  solid  of  given  dimensions  in  a  flescribeci  position ; 
as  a  cylinder  on  its  side,  or  a  group  of  two  objects,  such  as  a  square  ]»linth  with  cone 
itpon  it.  In  design  draw  the  natural  form  of  a  leaf  and  flower  and  fmit,  and  its  con- 
ventional treatment.  Use  these  as  subjects,  and  strive,  after  accurate  reproductiaa 
by  tracing  and  transferring,  to  fill  the  space  ornamented.  Show  the  etiect  of  double 
enclosing-lineA,  parallel  to  each  olher,  one  darker  than  the  other,  to  enclose  the  design. 

'S.  Models  and  objects. — Alternate  practice  in  cylindrical  forms,  and  objects  leased 
upon  tbem,  and  in  rectangular  solids,  and  forms  like  them  Vase,  with  axis  obb'qne. 
Chair  and  table  in  angular  perspective.  Book  open,  l>elow  the  eye.  Pile  of  books, 
with  angle  nearest  the  eye.  Indicate  shade  nud  shadow  by  half  tint ;  lines  not  to  be 
crossed.  Exercises  from  solid  to  include  geometric  solids  above  and  below  tbo  eye. 
Subjects — cross,  hexagonal  frame,  and  such  other  forms  as  may  be  available.  Draw 
one  object,  part  of  which  shall  be  above,  part  on  a  level  with,  and  part  l>elow,  the 
eye,  to  ilhistrale  tho  direction  of  horizontal  lines  in  each  position. 
'  4.  Geometrical  drawing. — Construction  of  ]K>lygons  on  given  bases  and  in  given 
circles.  Inscribing  figures  within  figures,  and  about  them.  Geometric  design  to  fill 
spaces.  Exercises  in  problems.  Geometric  forms  in  ornaments;  as  in  sculptured 
tracery,  wall-diapers,  the  ornamentation  of  constructive  forma.  The  geometric  forms 
which  scientific  construction  takes;  as  in  roois,  bridges,  &.C  Construction  of  the 
ellipse,  tho  ovoid,  and  the  spiral,  and  the  higher  curves  generally,  and  their  usee. 

sixth  year  (grammar  schools). 

fOn**  honr  and  a  balf  per  week.  Two  lemons  of  throe-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  PopHs  draw  on  paper 
iiDd  blackboai-d ;  teachers,  on  black boanl.  Subjeett  of  Uisons:  (1)  i'Yee-hand  snalysis  of  omamest 
and  plant -form.  (2)  Applied  dcsifin  for  fl«t  sarfaces.  (3)  Model  and  object  drawing  firom  sobds. 
(()  Perspective,  parallel  and  angnlar.j 

1.  Free-hand  analysis. — Review  and  compare  historical  ornament  previously 
drawn:  (1)  of  the  three  ancient  styles— Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Koman— three  or 
four  examples  on  one  page;  (2)  of  the  three  mediiBTal  styles— Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
Moorish—three  drawings,  one  example  of  each  style,  on  one  page.  In  plant-lonn. 
make  a  botanical  analysis  of  a  growing  plant  in  flower  from  nature,  showing  natural 
leaf  and  natural  bud  and  flower,  and  tneir  conventional  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of 
design.  Follow  method  of  arrangement  of  leaves  on  stem,  alternate  or  opposite,  as  in 
nature.  Use  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  for  these  studies,  indicating  by  tmting  with 
lines  the  relief  or  roundness  of  the  forms.  The  plants  usually  found  in  class-room« 
should  be  taken  as  subjects,  or  a  few  growing  plants  in  pots  be  borrowed  for  this  ex- 
ercise, wben  none  are  kept  in  the  school.  A  part — ^such  as  one  stem  or  branch,  enough 
to  show  tho  character  of  the  plant  and  ita  growth— is  sufficient  for  one  exercise. 

2.  Appued  design. — Apply  the  previous  practice  in  design  and  the  arrangement 
of  form  to  the  decoration  of  some  useful  object,  choosing  those  subjects  which  aw 
ornamented  by  forms  without  relief  or  roundness ;  as  wall-papers,  book-covers,  en- 
caustic titles,  etc.  Use  as  materials  for  design  the  plant-form  analyzed  in  the  free- 
hand section.    If  objects  be  selected  to  decorate— such  as  vases  or  pottery  forms- 
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the  moaldings  or  borders  of  the  ftnoient  styles  may  be  employed  in^ 
as  in  Etruscan  vases.  Tile-paterns,  or  designs  for  lace  or  cotton  _ 
selected  as  subjects,  each  pupil  to  select  for  himself.  Distinction  between  ornament 
and  background  to  be  made  by  half-tint  of  different  degrees  of  depth,  according  to 
subject.  Designs  made  to  be  the  full  size  of  object  for  which  they  are  intended, 
or  a  single  repeat  of  the  design,  if  a  wall-paper,  cotton-print,  or  such  subjects  to  be 
chosen.  Two  ^ood  designs  in  each  half-year  may  be  expected  from  each  pupil ;  but 
one  from  each  m  that  time  should  be  required. 

3.  Models  and  objects. — Studies  in  this  branch  to  be  entirely  from  the  solid. 
Gfoups  of  two,  throe,  or  more  models—such  as  a  plinth  (rectangular,  hexagonal, 
or  circular),  a  vase  or  pitcher,  and  a  frame  or  ring  (square,  triangular,  pentagonal,  oi* 
hexagonal  frames,  or  circiUar  ring) ;  or  groups  consisting  of  a  cube  or  oblong  block, 
a  prism  (triangular,  rectangular,  or  hexagonal),  and  a  cylindrical  form,  as  a  cylinder 
or  cone,  or  object  based  on  those  forms.  Half-tinting  may  be  employed  to  give  the 
effect  of  solidity  and  roundness.  Avoid  attempts  at  elaborate  shading.  Foilage  from 
nature  or  fruits,  or  the  objects  in  the  class-room,  may  be  taken  as  subjects,  if  every 
pupil  can  see  them  plainly  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  eye.  Make  those 
parts  nearest  the  eye  more  distinct  than  those  not  so  near,  to  give  effect  of  roundness 
and  distance.  The  double  cross  and  skeleton  cube  for  single  geometric  forms.  With 
the  models  draw  any  common  object  that  will  group  with  them  and  give  interest  and 
variety,  or  give  any  beautiful  object  that  may  be  available  or  procurable  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  Perspective,  ' PARALLEL  akd  axgular.— (a)  Parallel:  The  phenomena  of  per- 
spective, explained  by  reference  to  pronounced  perspective  effects  as  seen  by  the  eye ; 
as  a  row  of  houses,  lamps,  view  down  a  street,  &c.  Method  of  representing  these 
effects  on  a  vertical  plane,  called  a  picture  plane  or  plane  of  delineation,  by  scientific 
process.  Explain  ground  plane  and  picture  plane;  the  lines  employed,  horizontal 
line,  line  of  direction,  picture  line ;  the  points — as  point  of  sight  or  centre  of  vision, 
vanishing  point,  distance  point,  station  point,  measuring  point.  Explain  difference 
between  a  geometric  drawing  and  a  perspective  view  by  sketches  (I)  of  a  rectangular 
form,  as  a  mght  of  steps;  (2)  of  a  circular  object,  as  a  cup  and  saucer,  or  by  a  cube 
and  cylinder.  Explain  scales  as  used  in  perspective;  such  as  the  half  inch,  third  of 
an  inch.  Quarter  or  eighth  of  nii  inch  scales  to  the  foot  of  actual  length.  Explain 
method  of  finding  station  x>oint  and  distance  poinr,  and  use  of  latter  as  a  n?easuring 
point  in  parallel  perspective;  method  of  measuring  the  perspective  height  of  objects 
on  vertical  lines.  Compare  this  process  with  what  is  ri'ally  seen  by  the  eye  in  the 
apparent  regular  decrease  in  height  ot  a  row  of  lamps  retreating  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Subjects  for  diagram»— the  square,  cube,  oblong  block  (parallelopipedou), 
rectangular  pyramid,  plinth,  floor  of  square  tiles,  inside  of  a  room,  hexagonal  prisni 
and  pyramid  triangular  prism ;  circular  plane — (1)  horizontal,  (2)  vertical;  cylinder— 
(1)  axis  at  right  angles  to  picture  plane,  (2)  axis  parallel  with  picture  plane.  Axioms 
to  be  demonstrated:  (1)  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  eye  appear  to  converge  to  a 
point,  called  the  vanishing  point ;  (2)  lines  parallel  with  the  picture  plane  have  no 
vanishing  points ;  (3)  a  circle  seen  oblique  to  its  piano  api>ears  as  an  ellipse.  Use  of 
one  vanishing-point. 

(b)  Angular :  The  use  of  two  vanishing  points.  Method  of  finding  the  vanishing 
points  of  horizontol  lines  at  any  angle  with  the  picture  plane.  Method  of  finding  the 
measuring  point  of  any  line  vanishing  to  a  point.  Enunciate  the  rules ;  explain  them 
by  diagrams ;  apply  them  in  perspective  problems.  Repeat  and  explain  these  at  every 
exercise.  Explain  mode  of  men snring  perspective  heights  on  every  solid,  and  on  single 
vertical  lines  standing  upon  the  gronnd.  Draw  a  line  lying  on  the  crouud  in  the  per- 
spective, and  making  an  angle  with  the  picture  ])lane ;  find  its  vanishing  point  and  its 
measuring  point,  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  picture,  and  measure  its  length.  Repeat 
this  on  lines  at  different  angles.  Subjects  for  diagrams— the  same  as  those  used  in  par- 
allel perspective,  with  variations  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught,  and  the  use  of  two 
vanishing  points.  Apply  the  method  employed  in  obtaining  perspective  views  of 
regular  geometric  solids  to  objects,  such  as  tables  or  chairs  of  simple  form,  boxes  or 
books,  drawing  them  from  measurement  to  the  scale  of  the  diagram.  Sketch  by  free- 
hand on  blackboard  all  objects  to  be  drawn  in  perspective,  and  require  the  pupils  to 
sketch  them  on  slate  or  paper,  also  by  free-hand,  before  putting  the  solid  or  object  into 
I^erspective.  Create  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done,  before  at- 
tempting to  do  it  by  rule.  Explain  the  character  of  lines  to  be  used  in  working  per- 
spective problems,  and  difference  between  working  lines  and  result  lines,  and  be- 
tween visible  and  invisible  result  lines.  Use  of  elevated  picture  line ;  line  of  height  s. 
Half  tint  of  parallel  lines  to  be  used  on  one  side  of  solids.  The  solid  models  to  be 
always  placed  before  the  class  when  being  drawn  in  perspective,  and  visible  and  in- 
visible edges  of  the  solid  to  be  thereby  illustrated,  and  the  drawing  be  made  to  ex- 
press what  the  eye  sees,  as  well  as  what  is  not  seen.  The  nomes  of  points  and  lines — 
as  vanishing  points  and  measuring  points,  horizontal  and  picture  hues— to  be  neatly 
lettered  as  obtained.     The  distinction  between  the  use  of  vanishing  points  and 
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measuriDg  points  to  be  made  clear  by  Tex>etition  of  their  use  on  simple  problems  as 
exercises.  Occasional  drawings  to  be  made  from  memory  to  emphasize  this  distinc- 
tion.- The  meaning  of  working  to  scale  to  be  frequently  explained.  Compare  geo- 
metrical  drawing  and  perspective  with  grammar  in  teaching  Language — a  grammar  of 
the  universal  and  unchanging  language  of  form— one  which  is  without  locality,  na- 
tionaJity,  or  mutability.  General  ana  correct  ideas  ninst  be  formed  before  they  can 
be  expressed  in  lines.  Skill  in  drawing  is  a  consequence  of  right  thinking  in  the 
person  who  makes  it,  and  may  be  its  cause  in  those  who  see  it ;  and,  if  the  cause  is 
controlled,  the  result  must  follow.  In  the  whole  world  of  creative  or  depictive  art 
there  is  no  sach  a  phenomenon  as  accident.  * 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  the  notes  and  directions  under  each  subject,  and  iii  successive  years  of  this  course 
'^f  study,  fulness  has  been  attempted  where  the  subjects  have  been  lirst  introdneed, 
or  detailed  information  required.  Thus,  in  the  primary  and  high  school  department  e, 
the  suggestions  are  at  greater  length  than  in  any  of  the  ^mmar  school  class  work, 
except  perhaps  in  that  of  the  last  year,  where  new  branches  of  practice  are  pnrsned 
requiring  full  description.  It  is  intended  that  those  teachers  who  have  to  work  upon 
this  plan  should  bavo  the  opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  its  develop- 
ment by  seeing  it  in  a  complete  form  in  all  its  grades  from  beginning  to  end  in  this 
report.  This  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  every  stage  and  for  every  clas^^ 
that  which  has  already  been  formulated  for  previons  classes,  and  which  the  teacher 
may  consult  for  his  own ;  for,  however  unavoidable  it  may  be  to  dispense  with  all 
repetition,  as,  for  instance,  in  describing  reviews,  &c.,  it  has  been  felt  that  every  in- 
crt'ase  of  repetition  means  decrease  of  interest. 

In  the  grammar  cla&ses  generally  the  subject  of  drawing  has  been  admirably  taught 
wherever  the  teachers  have  been  taught;  and  in  all  the  branches,  except  perhaps  that 
of  drawing  from  the  solid  object,  most  of  the  difficulties  that  are  felt  arise  from  teach- 
ers having  too  high  a  standard  for  manual  execution  by  the  pupila.  Being  new  to 
the  subject,  they  are  too  impatient  of  executive  deficiencies,  and  do  not  give  credit 
enough  to  the  improvement  or  actual  attainments  of  scholars,  nor  for  that  which  the 
struggling  effort  may  have  removed  from  or  left  in  the  child's  mind — for  the  new  ideas 
which  have  been  formed  and  the  extended  range  which  has  been  develo{>ed,  and  im- 
perfect or  defective  observation  corrected.  On  the  two  subjects  of  teaching  element- 
ary design,  and  the  proper  use  of  mechanical  aids,  testing  and  measuring  in  fm- 
hand  drawing,  so  much  difference  of  opinion  is  found  and  so  much  direction  needed 
that  both  are  here  referred  to.  The  question  is  often  asked,  how  should  we  give  les- 
sons in  design? 

BIOHT  UKTHOD  OF  DrSTBDCTION  IK  DB8ION. 

The  d*  sign  lesson  should  be  given  as  follows :  The  teacher  should  give  to  each  pupil  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  to  make  sketches  of  the  subject,  and  commence  by  dictating  a 
geometric  form  in  which  t  he  design  is  to  be  enclosed.  Then  the  subject  for  the  desi^ra- 
consisting  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers,  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale  on  tht- 
blackboard  and  fully  explained  bv  the  teacher,  the  pupils  copying  the  forms  on  their 
papers.  They  should  be  allowed  to  take  these  niemoranda  home  with  them,  and 
asked  to  make  a  design  during  the  coming  week  and  bring  it  with  them  on  the  dav 
for  the  designing  lesson.  The  teacher  should  examine  these  returns  carefully,  ami 
allow  the  pupils  who  have  produced  good  ones  to  draw  them  in  their  books.  And 
those  which  are  either  bad,  or  capable  of  much  improvement  by  alterations,  shonld 
be  criticised  and  the  deficiencies  removed  by  the  pupils  under  the  teacher's  direc- 
tions. When  made  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  rea.sonabiy  expected  from  the  children, 
they  should  then  be  drawn  in  the  books. 

The  reason  why  this  week's  consideration  of  a  design  by  the  children  is  necessary 
will  be  at  once  apparent  to  every  teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  "sit  down  at  stated 
times,  and  design  a  pleasing  pattern ;  for  this  is  labor  wh:ch  demands  time  and 
thought  to  arrange  ideas  and  try  experiments,  building  up  the  whole  by  repeated 
efforts  and  fresh  observation.  A  week's  interval  gives  time  for  this,  and  is  not  a  great 
infliction  on  the  child,  but  rather  a  pleasing  employment  of  leisure  time. 

RULIXO  AKD  MEASURINO. 

At  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  repetition  I  have  "already  deplored,  and  with  the  hope 
of  finally  creating  some  definite  ideas  on  a  subject  not  quite  new,  the  qnestiou  of 
ruling  and  measnring  must  also  be  considered. 

In  free-hand  drawing,  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  do  without  the  ruler  in  drawint: 
straight  lines,  and  the  compasses  in  striking  circles;  but  after  the  hand  has  done  its 
best  by  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  its  work  should  always  l»e  tested  by  mechanical  tcs:s. 
those  boi,.g  alone  to  be  wholiy  relied  upon.  ^,^,,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Tf  yon  want  pupils  to  get  accustomed  to  work  with  accuracy,  make  them  always 
correct  their  inaccurate  work  step  by  step,  never  letting  a  wrong  measurement  pass, 
until  the  pupil  feels  that  it  is  of  no  use  doing  work  which  will  have  to  come  out  again, 
and  that  will  soon  result  in  a  careful  procedure  from  the  first. 

In  this  matter  we  have  to  be  guided  very  much  by  what  practical  artists  and  prac- 
tical mechanics  and  draughtsmen  would  do.  However  well  trained  their  eyes  may  be, 
they  never  wholly  rely  upon  their  vision  when  geometric  truth  has  to  bo  expressed. 
And,  though  I  would  never  allow  a  child  who  could  draw  a  practically  straight  line 
to  rule  it  first  before  he  tried  to  draw  it  by  free-hand,  I  would  invariably  require  the 
t«Ht  to  be  applied,  and  corrections  made,  so  that  finally  the  result  should  be  practi- 
cally right.  The  same  applies  to  exercises  in  model  drawing.  A  good  draughtsman 
does  not  want  a  ruler ;  it  is  inconvenient  to  him ;  but  that  is  because  his  eye  is  trained 
enough  to  rely  upon  in  all  free-hand  work.  But  even  he  at  once  resorts  to  its  help 
when  accuracy  is  required,  thus  correcting  his  imperfect  work  by  a  perfect  test; 'and 
my  plea  is,  that  we  cannot  deny  the  use  of  such  means  of  testing  their  work  to  young 
children,  as  practical  ard  educated  draughtsmen  find  indispensable  to  make  their  work 
of  practical  use  in  industry.* 

.COLORS. 

The  names  of  colors,  their  original  and  composite  characters,  will  form  part  of  the 
instruction  under  other  headings,  but  may  fitly  be  referred  to,  also,  in  connection  with 
lessons  on  form.  Such  terms  as  **  primary,"  "secondary,"  and  "tertiary"  colors, 
the  product  of  the  admixture  of  primaries  and  secondaries,  the  common  and  artistic 
names  given  to  hues,  tints,  and  bhades  of  the  three  grades  of  colors,  complementary 
and  harmonizing  colors  and  tints,  with  information  of  the  proportions  of  surfjB^e 
in  which  they  are  agreeable  to  the  eye,  should  be  explained,  with  the  assistance  of 
diagrams,  in  all  the  classes. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

(Two  bonrB  per  ^reek.  Two  lessoiid.  one  honr  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard ;  teachers 
on  black'bonrd  and  paper.  Sitbjeeti  qfU*tQn$:  (1)  Pcnipective.  parallel  andasgolar;  (2)  models  aad 
objects  shaded  \ntb  (a)  point  and  (h)  stump;  (3)  free-hand  analysis  of  plant-form  and  historical  or- 
nament ;  (4)  ap]>lied  design. 

I.  Perspective,  parallel  akd  anguij^r. — Review  the  principles  of  perspective 
delineation,  given  in  the  highest  grammar  classes,  on  difiUTent  objects.  Find  the 
distance  to  rishb  or  left  of  spectator,  and  distance  into  the  picture  of  points  lying  on 
the  ground.  Measure  heights  of  vertical  lines  standing  ou  the  ground.  Draw  cone 
aod  cylinder  with  axes  vertical,  bases  on  the  ground,  no  part  of  solids  to  touch  the 
picture  plane.  In  parallel  perspective  (one  vanishing  point),  draw  groups  of  solids, 
such  as  (1)  a  plintn,  with  prism  standing  on  it,  and  terminated  by  a  pyramid,  all 
rectangular  solids,  with  axes  continuous  and  verticaf ;  (2)  a  pyramid  standing  on  a 
plinth;  (3)  a  flight  of  steps;  (4)  a  double  cross  standing  ou  a  cube;  (5)  a  circular 
plinth  or  disk,  ^ith  a  frame  (triangular,  square,  or  hexagonal)  standing  upon  it ;  (6) 
hexagonal  plinth,  with  cone  upou  it ;  (7)  skeleton  cube.  In  angular  pei*spective, 
take  the  same  stbjects  and  dimensions — cylinder,  hexagonal  and  rectangular  prisms, 
with  horizontal  axes  making  angles  with  the  picture ;  chair,  table,  and  box ;  open 
door. 

Demonstrate  by  diagram  that  a  measuring  point  measures  the  perspective  length 
of  a  given  line.  Demonstrate  that  the  method  of  measuring  perspective  heights  is 
true  by  the  problem  xxxiii,  Euclid,  book  i.    Examples  in  parallel  pci-spective  to  in. 

^lu  support  of  what  I  have  said  about  testing  work  by  mechanical  means — that  is, 
measuring  the  jproportions  of  what  has  been  done,  and  conaparing  them  with  what 
we  know  to  exist  in  nature,  or  be  true  in  the  copy—I  will  quote  what  the  late  Will- 
iam M.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  said  in  reply  to  a  nnpil.  The  italics  are  precisely  as  in  the 
published  instructions  which  appeared  in  "The  Worcester  Palladium": 

"  *  May  I  use  a  plnmb  lineT  May  you  I  I  begot  you  to  do  it !  And  now,  because 
Tve  told  you  to  co  it,  don't  go  and  forget  it  \  People  think  it  isn't  smart  to  measure 
and  take  pains;    Well,  let  such  draw  fine  things  without — if  they  can! 

'*  Michael  Angdo  measured ;  Raphael  measured.  Albert  Durer  passed  many  years 
trying  to  get  at  a  system  of  measurement  for  the  human  figure,  carrying  it  so  far  that 
he  found  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  be  so  many  lengths  of  the  eye.  One-half  of  the 
art  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  proportion ;  but  the  Yank 
thinks  it  is  smart  to  sit  down  and  do  horrible  things  xcOhout  measuring  J* 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  picturesque  way  of  illustrating  a  priaciple  of  teaching  which  is 
much  discussed ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  true,  and  every  educated  professional 
artist  or  teacher  knows  it  to  be  true,  and  will  say  the  same  as  Mr.  Hunt  did. 
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elude  an  luterior  with  obJecU  prevtoiitily  drawn ;  as  furniture,  table,  and  chair.  Show 
open  doors  and  cornice;  also  windows  and  fireplace.  View  down  a  street  with 
houses  on  both  sides.  An  arched  passage  with  tiled  floor ;  floor,  octagonal  and  hex- 
agonol  tiles.    And  similar  problems. 

In  drawing  a  circular  ring,  square  in  section,  explain  what  is  meant  by  ''the  ptu- 
ceesion  of  the  diameter"  applied  to  the  inner  conc<«ii  trie  circle  of  the  ring. 

2.  MoDKLS  AND  OBJECTS. — (a)  Shading  with  point :  Explain  meaning  of  terms 
"light,"  *•  shade,"  ** shadow,"  **cast  shiulow,"  "  reflected  light,"  " high  light."  and 
**  glitter  point."  Illustrate  the  relative  depth  of  these  by  examples  and  by  object*— 
sphere  and  cube.  Explain  half-tint,  cross-Iiatchinc,  and  stippling  by  three  sejKirate 
exercises ;  also  flat  tint  and  gradation  by  straight  linos  and  cprves  used  in  shading— 
(1)  on  three  visible  faces  of  a  cube ;  (2)  on  a  sphere  or  cylinder.  Learn  principles  of 
light  and  shade  by  copying  good  examples  of  geometric  solids,  and  objects  based  upon 
them— cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere,  vases,  pitchers,  teacup  and  saucer,  fruit  forms,  enbe, 
plinth,  prisms,  pyramid,  frames,  crosses,  rings,  boxes,  tt«. 

Illustrate  bad  worlc  by  sketching  on  the  board  (not  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils)  ex- 
amples of  crossing  the  shading  lines  wrongly  in  cross  hatching,  making  the  lines  ir- 
regtilar  or  uneven,  losing  the  lines  too  much,  or  leaving  them  showing  too  modi. 
Show  how  to  remedy  bad  shading,  or  improve  it,  by  erasure  or  stippling.  Direction 
of  shading  lines  to  express  the  surface  and  position  of  forms ;  as  vertical  lines  in  ver- 
tical planes,  curved  lines  on  round  surfaces. 

Explain  terms  used ;  as  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  chiaroscuro,  repose,  gradation 
from  light  to  dark,  middle  tints,  light  against  dark,  and  dark  against  light,  contrast 
aod  harmony  of  depths.  Highest  light  and  darkest  shadow  in  a  snLdcct.  Yalues  of 
masses  in  a  composition.  How  color  can  be  suggested  by  its  value  in  the  scsle  of  light 
and  shade.  The  similarity  or  difference  in  the  progress  from  the  highest  1/ght  to  the 
deepest  shade  on  a  white  and  a  dark  object. 

(b)  Shading  with  Btump:  Explain  nature  of  materials  used,  the  leather  and  paper 
stump,  the  chamois-skin,  the  erasing  point.  .  Method  of  using  shading  imterial,  soft 
erayou  robbed  to  a  powder,  or  the  French  sauce,  on  paper.  Repeat  and  review  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shade  explained  at  commencement  of  point  work ;  also  excrcise8 
on  rubbing  flat  tints,  three  examples — flight,  middle,  and  dark.  Gradation  from  light 
to  dark— tho  first,  on  three  faces  of  a  cube ;  the  second  on  a  sphere,  cone^  or  cylinder. 
Show  method  of  lightening  heavy  work,  and  strengthening  the  deptiis  of  shadow 
and  cast  shadow.  Working  with  stump  to  a  straight  line,  erasing  poiiiTs  of  light,  or 
recovering  lost  forms  by  erasure.  Subjects  to  iuohide  vases,  white  objects,  double 
cross,  and  skeleton  cube. 

3.  Free-hand  analysis,  botanical  and  historical.— The  groving  plant  in 
flower,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  drawn  from  nature,  showing  all  the  feat  ires  of  natural 
growth  (six  put  plants  in  a  class  room  would  be  sufficient) — arrangouent  of  leaves 
on  stem,  flowers,  and  buds.  Then  draw  front  and  side  views  of  the  same  featurp« 
geometrically  arranged,  conventionalized,  and  displaying  materials  for  design,  and 
ornamental  ca^mcity  of  the  plant.  Keep  the  relative  sijses  of  leaves,  buds,  and 
flowers.  Let  the  drawing  fron^  nature  and  tho  conventionalized  dri-win^  be  ma*le 
on  the  same  page  in  the  book,  or  on  tho  same  sheet  of  paper,  for  conparison ;  both 
of  these  to  bo  of  the  natural  size  if  a  small  plant,  and  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  if 
too  large.  The  shade  and  shadow  which  give  the  effect  of  roundnew  may  be  indi- 
cated by  tinting  with  lines  on  thestndy  from  nature,  but  not  on  the  geometrical  treat 
ments.  Apply  the  practice  in  sbadingVith  point  to  the  study  of  the  growing  plant, 
or  use  the  stump  to  indicate  tint  and  shade  if  preferred.  In  historical  analysis,  select 
groups  of  the  same  features  in  several  styles ;  as,  for  instance,  tho  scilptui^ed  foliage 
or  the  enriched  mouldings  or  the  capitals  of  columns.  Draw  them  upon  one  page 
for  comparison  and  analysin. 

4.  Applied  design.— Employ  the  plant  forms  before  analyzed  as  subjects  for  jthe 
designs.  Select  the  object  of  design ;  as  porcelain  or  pottery,  wall-psper,  lace  collar, 
tiles,  <&c.  Explain  that  ornament  for  a  flat  surface  should  not  suggest  relief  or  roand- 
ness ;  shading  should  not  enter  into  such  designs ;  that  designs  for  lv)rizontal  planes 
(floors  and  ceilings)  should  be  radiating  from  a  point  or  from  all  poirt-s,  and  not  hare 
leading  lines  running  prominently  in  any  direction,  except  in  burdos;  that  design? 
for  vertical  planes  (walls)  should  have  a  vertical  axis  or  tendency  ;  that  synimetry, 
conventional iHni,  and  repetition  of  details,  should  form  the  featujes  of  design  for 
industrial  or  dt* corative  ornament  for  subordinate  purposes.  Design  the  unit  of  repe- 
tition, whether  a  quarter,  sixth,  or  half  of  the  complete  arrangement.  Trace,  trans- 
fer, and  complete  the  design  by  repeating  the  unit  as  often  as  it  occu?8.  Add  the  half 
tinting  bylines  or  stump  to' distinguish  or  eropiiasize  parts.  Conbine  geometrif 
forms  and  lines  with  tho  conventionalized  natural  forms,  to  give  vo he  to  both.  When 
the  element  of  repetition  is  simple,  use  the  smaller  plants  and  flowert  of  simple  chnr- 
actcr,  a^i  those  of  the  lily  or  rose  family. 

Strive  to  teach  tho  principles  of  consistent  good  taste  in  design.    ?he  pupiru  work 
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ahoold  ahow  these,  ratLer  than  the  impotent  yearniDg  after  originality.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  led  to  apply  the  laws  of  good  design  and  pure  taste,  and  thus  acquired  some 
perception  and  knowledge  of  th«  nt  and  the  beautiful,  originality  may  be -developed 
froai  this,  if  it  has  not  already  displayed  itself.  Horrible  originality  is  not  to  be 
sought  lifter,  nor  of  value  if  discovered. 

BKCOKD  T1BAR  (HIGH  SCHOOLS). 

(Two  hoan  per  week.  Two  leMona,  one  hour  Moh.  Papils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboord;  teachors, 
on  blackboard  and  on  {paper.  Su^ecUtiflutont:  11)  Perspective,  angular  and  oblique;  (2)  modela 
and  obircta,  shaded  from  solid;  (8)  free-hand  analyais  of  plant>xonn  and  historical  ornament ;  (4) 
i^pUeu.  design.} 

1.  Perspectivx. — Angular :  Continue  ex^ cises  in  angnlaa  perspective  on  problems 
at  a  distance  from  picture  plane.  Explain  use  of  half  measuring  points  and  method 
of  practical  work  when  one  or  more  vanishing  i>oint«  fall  outside  the  paper;  also 
method  of  measuring  great  heights  at  far  distances.  Practical  method  of  puttiug  any 
curved  line  into  perspective.  Use  geometric  plans  and  elevations  of  grouped  solids 
to  put  into  perspi.'ctive.  Illustrate  the  reverse  process  of  taking  an  object  out  of  per- 
spective, and  making  a  geometric  plan  and  elevation  of  it  to  scale.  Give  simple 
problems  in  the  perspective  of  shadows  on  subjects  such  as  the  sphere,  cube,  cone, 
cylinder,  and  cross  on  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  planes.  Draw  the  illustration 
proving  that  a  circle  seen  oblique  to  its  plane  appears  as  an  ellipse ;  also  the  demon- 
stration that  the  long  diameters  of  concentric  circles,  when  seen  in  perspective,  are 
not  identical.  Explain  why  this  is  called  'Hhe  procession  of  the  diameter,"  and  af- 
fects the  ibrm  of  concentric  circles  and  objects  based  on  the  cone  and  cylinder.  Show 
the  perHpective  of  a  regular  pattern,  as  a  fret,  turning  round  a  curved  surface,  as  a 
eylinder  or  a  vase. 

Oblique:  Three  vanishing  points.  Explain  the  theory  of  vanishing  planes  and 
V2inishing  lines ;  the  vaniHhiug  point  of  an  obli<ine  line,  and  method  of  iinding  it 
when  the  p  sition  of  line  is  given.  Demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  by  a 
square  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane,  and  making  an  angle  with  the  pict- 
ure of  forty-five  degrees,  its  diagonal  vanishing  upwards  at  the  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  with  ground.  Show  method  of  finding  the  measuring  point  of  its  vaoishing 
point,  and  measure  the  diagonal.  Compare  this  measurement  with  the  diag>  nal  of 
the  geometric  square.  Draw  right-angled  triangles,  the  hypothenuses  forming  ob- 
lique lines — first,  of  forty-five  degrees,  and,  second,  at  sixty  or  thirty  degrees — with 
^uund  and  picture.  Apply  this  practice  with  one  oblique  vanishing-'point  to  draw- 
ing of  square  planet*,  both  diagonals  making  angles  of  forty-five  degrees  with  ground 
plane.  Draw  a  book  in  angular  perspective,  with  it^  half-open  cover  in  oblique  per- 
spective ;  rectangular  prism,  cylinder,  and  cone,  with  oblique  axes.  Put  the  box, 
table,  and  chair  of  the  last  year's  probleit  s  drawn  in  angular,  now  into  oblique,  per- 
spective ;  also  single  cross  and  double  cross  in  required  positions. 

Combine  in  one  drawing  (a)  the  interior  of  a  sauare  room  in  parallel  perspective, 
(b)  a  table  and  chair  in  ancul or  perspective,  (c)  a  leaning  chair,  or  cube  on  the  table, 
in  obliaue  perspective.  The  fioor  of  the  room  to  be  tiled,  and  the  principal  feature 
of  the  floor  to  be  a  lar^e  circle  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the  room.  Also  the  ex- 
terior of  a  house,  obtaining  the  principal  lines  by  rule,  and  adding  accessories  of  fore- 
ground foliage,  details,  dbc,  by  free-band. 

2.  Models  ani>  objects.—  fViih  point :  Repeat  and  review  the  principles  of  light, 
shp.de,  and  shadow,  and  explain  fully  the  meaning  of  chiaroscuro  applied  to  drawing 
in  light  and  shade.  Demonstrate  that  the  shadow  on  a  white  object  is  not  black.  In 
all  cases  see  that  the  outline-drawing  of  the  object  is  in  true  perspective  before  the 
shading  is  begun.  The  light  upon  the  object  must  come  from  one  source,  no  cross- 
lights  being  permitted.  The  cube  and  sphere  drawn  from  cqpies  last  year  to  be  the 
first  exercises  from  the  solid.  The  cube  to  illustrate  light,  snade,  and  shadow,  and 
cast  shadow  on  the  three  visible  faces  and  on  the  horizontal  plane  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  light  to  be  represented  by  faint  half- tint  of  vertical  parallel  lines,  not  crossed ; 
the  shade,  by  vertical  and  oblique  parallel  lines,  cross-hatched;  and  the  shadow,  by 
the  same  lines  as  the  shade,  theshadow  having  the  addition  of  stippling  to  reduce  the 
color  of  the  paper.  The  oast  shadow,  a  degree  darker  than  the  shadow,  to  be  begun 
with  firm  horizontal  lines  and  finished,  like  the  shadow,  by  stippling.  In  the  sphere, 
illustrate  the  same  progress  from  light  to  dark  in  perfect  gradation,  adding  the  re- 
flected light  between  tne  shadow  and  cast  shadow,  and  the  highest  light,  or  glitter- 
point.  Groups  of  solids  having  one  common  object,  such  as  a  pitcher  or  fruit  of  ir- 
regular form,  to  be  taken  as  subjects,  preference  being  eiveu  to  those  which  are  either 
white  or  of  a  light  color.  Strive  for  the  effect  of  roundness  or  projection,  so  that  the 
shaded  object  may  appear  to  stand  before  its  background.  In  drawiuK  backgrounds, 
let  the  darkest  part  be  near  the  lightest  side  of  the  object,  and  the  lightest  part  con- 
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trast  with  the  shady  side  of  the  object,  or  ^roup.  Groups  of  two  objects, — such  as  tbe 
triangular  frame  vertical  with  the  cone,  its  apex  paired  through  the  frame  and  baM 
oblique  ;  thehesagonal  frame  and  cylinder.leaning  ihau  obliquep^iiiition  throaglithe 
frame:  double  cross,  with  sphere  rehtiuic  on  it. 

With  stump :  Objects  of  a  darker  hue  may  be  chosen  as  subjcots  for  stump-drawinj; 
from  solid.  Groups  in  which  colored  forms  contrast  ^iU^  white ;  as  a  white  vase  aud 
fruit — orange,  lemon,  apple,  cocoannt,  grapes;  or  a  colort^  vaw  on  a  white  plinth, 
recr angular,  circular,  or  liexagonal,  and  a  sphere  or  cone. .  Foliage  of  a  bimple  birge 
kind,  or  a  single  flower,  may  form  part  of  the  group,  or  a^arge  white  shell,  orshfU 
of  light  color.  Good  pottery  and  porcelain  forms  will  give  variety  to  the  groups,  or 
may  be  used  as  subjects  singly.  In  treatment  of  the  subjects  avoid  heaviness  of  effect 
in  masses  of  dark  tinting,  and  see  t^t  there  are  three  distinct  degrees  of  depth  in  the 
group  of  objects,  two  giving  contrast  and  three  harmon  v.  Have  one  va«e  with  oblique 
axis  in  one  of  the  groups  to  apply  and  revive  the  knowledge  gained  in  previous  classes 
about  drawing  objects  in  such  positions.  Every  object  drawn  singly  or  objects  grouped 
together  to  be  relieved  by  a  background  to  assist  iu  obtaining  roundness  of  effect  and 
give  value  and  character  to  the  objects.  Show  how  to  get  effects  of  rough  surface  by 
erasure  or  by  skilful  handling  of  the  stump.  Seek  after  transparency  and  cleamet^ 
of  tint  and  shadow.  On  glazed  or  polished  objects  observe  the  reflection  of  adjaceut 
objects  and  the  high  lights  or  glitter-points  on  each.  In  shading  colored  objects  nib 
a  medium  tint  over  tbe  whole  form  at  first,  take  out  the  lights,  and  add  tbe  shades 
and  shadows.  The  broad  shades  and  shadows  to  be  laid  in  first  to  obtain  the  general 
effect,  gradation  and  detail  to  be  added  afterwards  to  express  individuality  of  char- 
acter iu  parts.  Explain  tbe  difference  between  a  sketch  wh^ch  is  the  first  oonditioc 
of  a  drawing  to  be  finished  and  a  sketch  which  is  always  to  remain  a  sketch ;  what 
should  bo  attempted  in  each  and  what  avoided,  and  how  much  of  the  whole  truth 
each  is  intended  to  express. 

3.  Free-hand  analysis,  botanical,  -and  historical.— Take  as  subjects  the  lily 
and  the  honeysuckle,  and  show  by  geometric  drawings  the  ornamental  treatment  o( 
these  subjects,  as  the  lotus  aud  anthemion  in  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  styles.  Draw 
details  from  the  historic  sheets  side  by  side  with  the  conventionalized  parts  of  tbe 
flowers.  Climbing  or  parasitical  plants,  as  tbe  ivy,  passion-flower,  hop,  or  vine, 
scarlet-runner,  sweci-pea,  or  morning-glory,  showing  arrangement  of  leaves  and 
flowers  on  the  stem,  front  and  side  views  of  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  and  variety  in 
size  of  leaves-  on  the  same  plant.  Draw  the  plants  from  natural  specimens  growing 
in  pots,  and  to  be  found  in  the  class-rooms,  or  to  illustrate  lessons  in  botany.  Tbe 
study  from  nature  may  be  in  outline  or  shaded  with  point  or  stump;  the  plant  aud 
its  botanical  analysis  to  be  on  one  page  or  sheet  of  paper. 

In  historical  analysis  take  as  subjects  a  surface  and  a  sculptured  moulding  of  any 
three  styles,  or  a  detail  common  to  many  styles,  such  as  the  fret  or  labyrinth,  show- 
ing the  difference  or  similarity  of  treatment  by  comparison,  aa  displayed  in  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

4.  Applied  design.  —Select  objects  to  be  ornamented,  as  vase-forms,  plate-borders; 
porcelain  objects,  as  pitchers,  bowls,  tea-cups ;  glass,  as  goblets,  slobes  for  ga8- 
brackets,  encaustic  tiles.  Use  as  subjects  the  pt ant-forms  analyzed  in  this  year's 
course.  Or,  take  the  details  of  historic  ornament  for  borders  and  lines  of  enrichment 
in  the  style  of  Greek  vases,  as  the  fret,  gnilloche,  wavf-scroU,  echinus,  astragal,  an- 
themion of  Greek  ornament,  or  the  same  features  with  the  acanthus  foliage  of  Roman 
ornament,  or  the  conventional  foliage,  and  details  of  the  Gothic  or  Moorish  styles. 
If  the  designs  be  for  the  panels  or  vertical  borders,  or  to  be  the  ornament  of  spandrels 
or  brackets,  or  for  metal- work  and  scroll-ornament,  use  the  materials  found  in  cree}»- 
ing-plants  with  long  stems,  named  as  subjects  for  botanical  analysis.  Designs  for 
carved  ornament  in  architectural  enrichments  externally  used,  or  to  decorate  a  ]»iece 
of  furniture,  as  cabinet,  bookcase,  fireplace,  chair,  or  any  useful  objects.  Those 
which  are  in  the  round,  and  require  sculptured  ornament  in  one  color,  or  to  he  orna- 
mented by  few  and  Mmple  colors,  as  named  above,  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
others.  Emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  moderate  use  of  ornament,  and  its  subordina- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  object  ornamented ;  also  that  the  true  aim  of  good  design  is 
to  increase  the  beauty  and  attractiveness,  without  limiting  the  practical  value  of  an 
object ;  that  good  design  recognizes  the  nature  and  capability  in  mannfacture  of  the 
material  in  which  an  object  is  to  be  made,  as  well  as  its  use,  as  a  guide  for  the  deco- 
ration suitable  to  it;  that  design  for  wrought  and  cast  metal  cannot  be  identical  if 
the  limitation  and  capacity  of  the  materials  be  considered ;  that  the  material  of  wood, 
which  is  fibrous,  and  of  stone  and  marble,  which  are  grannlar,  must  be  differently 
treated  in  design ;  that  printed  or  stamped  and  woven  fabrics  have  varying  cap^i- 
ties  to  display  design,  requiring  special  consideration  in  their  treatment.  These  lirst 
principles  may  bo  illustrated  by  reference  to  goo<l  and  bad  instances  of  design  com- 
ing within  the  observation  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Explain  to  pupils  the  propositioDS 
of  Owen  Jones  concerning  design,  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  scheme. 
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THIRD  YEA.R  (HIGH  SCHOOLS). 

[Two  hoQTS  per  week  in  one  leason.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  uml  blaclcboarri ;  toacbers,  on  paper  and 
bbckboaru.  Special  claa«-it>om  \7ith  cusU  nnd  oxamptes  required.  8ubjeet9  qf  Lettons:  (1)  Hi«- 
loiic  oroament.  in  monochromo  and  color,  from  tlio  caat  and  cxami>le«.  (2)  Light  and  shade,  with 
brush,  from  examples,  cant,  and  nuturc.  (H)  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions  from  diagrams,  ex- 
auples,  and  natnic.    (4)  Applied  desi$;ns.l 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT. 

1.— /n  Monochrome:  First  exercises  wiili  the  brush  in  layiu^  flat  washes  or  even 
tints  in  one  color, — sepia  or  India  ink,— aud  gradations  from  light  to  dark.  Apply 
this  to  drawina^  from  the  plaster  cast  examples  of  good  historic  ornametit,  sculptured, 
^(leh  as  the  Lign-school  drawing-class  room  usually  contains.  The  scroll  of  Lysicrates ; 
the  antefix  of  the  Parthenon;  the  fret,  anthemion,  echinus,  and  astragal,  and  gnilloche 
mouldings  of  Greek  ornament;  the  acanthus  foliage  and  mouldings  and  scroll  mould- 
iD;;s  and  rosettes  of  Roman;  the  tracery,  foliage,  and  capitals,  and  enriched  or  geo- 
metric mouldings  of  Gothic;  the  incised  wall-ornament  of  Moresque;  or  the  various 
treatments  of  relief  ornament  in  the  Renaissance, — would  all  be  suitable  examples. 
With  previous  practice  in  drawing  and  shading,  and  only  the  use  of  the  brush  to 
contend  with,  the  pupil  may  be  expected  to  draw  the  easier  cast^  in  two  or  three 
lessons.  Apply  the  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  gained  in  the  lower  classes  from 
'  n'gular  f^eometric  and  other  forms,  to  this  subject.  Require  each  pupil  to  point  out 
li^ht,  shade,  shadow,  reflected  light,  and  cast  shadow  on  the  cast,  and  upon  details 
of  it,  before  beginning  to  shade.  Have  a  good  example  of  cast-drawing  in  water-color 
Djonochrome,  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  suf^pended  in  the  room  for  occasional  rofer- 
euce.  Teach  the  pupils  to  lay  in  6ha<le,  shadow,  and  cast  shadow,  in  one  broad  wash, 
where  they  come  together  in  large  masses,  so  a.s  to  get  the  general  eflfcct  before  attend- 
ing to  details.  The  greater  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  placed  to  see  one  cast 
the  better,  so  that  the  teacher  may  give  general  instruction  to  the  group  drawing  one 
example.  The  teacher  should  have  a  drawing  of  his  own  of  one  subject,  drawn  in 
stages  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work  from  the  first  wash  to  the  finish,  about  four 
degrees  of  advancement,  shown  in  four  sketches,  to  refer  to  when  questions  about  pro- 
cej«  are  asked.  The  more  the  pupils  can  be  ke])t  together  working  on  one  stage  of 
the  drawing,  the  more  time  will  be  available  to  the  teacher  for  individual  correction, 
as  well  aa  general  instruction.  The  highest  form  of  teaching  is  to  develop  self-help; 
and  it  is  as  destructive  to  education  to  deluge  a  pupil  with  over-instruction  as  it  is  to 
let  him  perish  for  lack  of  iuformation.  A  judicious  proportion  of  help,  and  absence  of 
help,  from  teacher  to  pupil  will  develop  both  progress  and  self-reliance  in  the  latter, 
and  give  scope  for  the  improvement  and  growth  which  alone  come  from  within. 

In  color:  The  ornament  in  color  should  be  from  the  published  examples  of  styles, 
rach  as  those  of  Owen  Jones,  Racinet,  and  othei-s.  Typical  examples  of  colored  or 
Borface  ornament  should  be  chosen  from  a  definite  number  of  styles,  and  then  be 
drawn  by  the  pupils  on  one  sheet ;  a  small  example  of  three  or  four  styles  being  pref- 
erable to  a  large  subject  in  one  style,  which  would  occupy  as  much  time  as  the 
Bmaller  ones.  This  work  can  be  accomplished  best  by  class-teaching,  all  the  class 
W(»rking  from  a  large  diagram  of  each  example  prepared  by  the  teacher;  the  mixture 
of  tints,  and  the  order  of  proceeding  in  copying  the  example,  being  directed  by  the 
instructor  from  the  blackboard  or  in  front  of  the  large  diagram,  individual  instruc- 
tion being  required  only  to  correct  departure  from  the  general  directions.  As  a  rule, 
•jvoid  mixing  colore  or  tints  for  individuals;  but  produce  the  tints  required  before  the 
^bole  class,  whilst  giving  general  Instruction  to  all;  and  require  each  pupil  to  pro- 
drtee  the  same  colors  by  his  own  skill,  and  following  the  directions  of  the  teacner. 
Thf  exact  matching  of  delicate  colors  caunot  always  be  obtained,  for  all  people  are 
color-blind  to  some  extent. 

LIGHT   AND  SHADE. 

2.  Light  and  shade. — The  •knowledge  of  using  brushes  aud  color  in  the  exercises 
of  historic  ornament  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  more  testhetic  study  of  forms, 
sQfjh  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  human  figure,  architectural  master- pieces,  or  landscape 
<^*mpositions.  Busts,  statuettes,  hands,  feet,  masks,  or  sul)jects  in  bas-n*lief  of  the  hu  - 
man  figure, may  be  undertaken  in  this  department;  the  piii»lls  being  seatt»d  for  study 
ronud  the  subjects  in  as  many  groups  as  are  necessary  for  good  views  of  the  ca^ts,  anU 
r«'ccivingboth  general  and  individual  instruction  upon  them.  (^It  must  be  understood 
from  the  first,  that  a  properly-lighted  class-room,  fitted  with  suitable  examples  for 
"tiidy,  is  as  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  advanced  departments  of  elementary  in- 
-itniction  in  drawing  as  are  the  chemicals  and  furniture  in  a  laboratory  for  the  sUidy 
<»f  chemistry.) 

Arrange  the  lights  so  that  they  do  not  interfere,  and  never  allow  any  cast  to  receive 
lillbts  from  two  sources.  Bas-reliefs  and  profiles  of  busts  are  easier  to  draw  than 
•tataettea,  or  front  views  of  the  bust.    Remember  this  in  placing  the  pupils,  providing 
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for  each  according  to  his  powers  or  needs.  In  landscape  studies  in  ono  color,  the 
system  of  class  instruction  followed  in  teaching  colored  sbudies  of  historic  ornament 
will  also  apply  here.  One  large  study  completed,  with  three  antecedent  stages 
to  place  before  the  pupils,  and  show  them  the  steps  by  which  the  final  result  is  attained, 
supplemented  by  actual  illustration  before  the  class,  and  full  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses, will  bo  found  thoroughly  economical  of  the  teacher's  time,  and  produce  ihe 
best  results. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  DBAWnO  IS  mLM»tESTAUY, 

The  drawing  taught  in  the  hich  schools  is  as  elementary  in  Its  grade  as  that  taught 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  its  ooject  is  not  to  make  artists  of  a  few»  but  to  insuro  that 
all  shall  learn  to  see  and  think  in  a  true  and  refined  way.  This  may  be  attained  in 
drawing,  as  it  in  the  classics,  by  a  whole  class  studying  the  same  book ;  for,  thoogh 
all  may  bo  learning  the  snnie  thing,  it  will  be  something  new  to  each  pupil.  lor 
studies  from  nature  or  still  life,  single  objects,  as  fruits  of  one  color-^^iuch  as  tho 
orange,  lemon,  cocoa-nut— shells,  etc. ;  or  groups  consisting  of  a  vase,  a  piece  of  fruit, 
or  a  llower,  and  any  third  object  which  will  harmonize  with  them,  having  a  back- 
ground of  drapery  to  assist  in  getting  the  effect.  In  this  year's  work,  geometric  sol- 
ids should  not  be  taken  as  subjectu,  the  training  in  the  principles  of  dniwing  having 
been  snilici^nt  iu  previous  years.  Now,  these  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  irregular  forms  based  on  the  regular,  which  will  Include  all  natural 
forms  that  can  be  seen  by  the  eye.  Further  explain  chiaroscuro,  and  the  exact  pota- 
tion of  studies  iu  monochrome  in  the  scale  of  artistic  representation,  as  embracing 
two  of  the  three  characteristics  in  the  appearance  of  an  object.  Thus  to  the  eye  a 
natural  object  may  appear  to  have — (1)  form  ;  (2)  roundness ;  (3)  color.  In  art  iis 
form  being  suggested  by  outline  of  contour  and  surface  (1);  its  roundness  or  solidity, 
by  light  uud  shade  (2) ;  its  color,  by  tints  (3).  To  express  it  fractionally,  outline, 
without  shade  or  color,  gives  us  form,  which  is  one-third  (i) ;  light  and  shade  with 
outline,  but  without  color,  gives  us  form  and  roundness,  which  are  two-thirds  (f); 
color,  with  outline  and  light  and  shade,  gives  us  form,  roundness,  and  color,  which 
are  three-thirds  (j)  of  the  truth,  if  each  fraction  be  true.  By  this  and  similar  iilna- 
trations,  explain  the  order  in  which  the  study  of  representation  should  be  followed, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  each  element  in  the  expression  of  truth. 

HOW  TO  LBJLBN  TO  USI  THB  BTB8. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  what  to  look  for  in  an  object  before  they  can  see  it.  Even 
when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  they  must  be  made  to  see  with  their  brains,  as  well  as 
to  look  with  their  eyes.  The  sense  of  sight  and  faculty  of  vision  are  not  the  same 
things ;  the  first  being  physical  and  the  second  mental,  both  combined  being  true 
perception.  For  this  reason  it  is  proper  to  study  form  by  commencing  wirh  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  simple  and  regular  in  lino,  plane,  or  solid — by  that  which  can 
be  formulated  and  defined,  and  which  does  not  chause.  Taking  this  as  a  ground- 
work, it  is  possible  to  see  and  estimate  the  complex  and  irregular,  and  fix  the  precise 
degree  and  character  of  the  variable ;  so  that  individuality  may  be  perceived  and 
expressed,  even  in  its  most  subtle  developments. 

COLOR. 

3.  Color. — Diagrams:  The  use  of  color  should  be  the  last  subject  studied  in  the 
highobt  grade  of  primary  schools— the  high  schools.  The  names,  and  to  some  extent 
the  admixture,  of  colors  will  have  been  taught  theoretically  from  the  kindei^artea 
upwards  through  the  school  course.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high-school  conrse.  The 
elements  of  color  should  be  taught  practically  by  nandling  and  using  the  pi^ment« 
which  represent  colors.  Be^n  oy  requiring  each  pupil  to  draw  and  paint  a  diagram 
of  color  showing  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  a  second  showing  the  secondaries 
and  tertiaries.  A  third  diagram,  which  gives  the  proportions  of  surface  in  which 
primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries  harmonize,  will  ^complete  the  elementary  or 
diagrammatic  study  of  color.  Full  explanations  of  tint,  tone,  hue,  shade,  neutrals,  self- 
tints,  hot  and  cold,  advancing  and  retiring  colors  should  be  given,  and,  if  time  per- 
mits, illustrated  by  examples.  Diagrams  on  a  large  scale  should  be  suspended  before 
the  class,  and  copied  by  each  pupil.  This  preliminary  work  is  required  to  save  the 
time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  make  the  study  of  color  further  on  an  intelli- 
gent application  of  principles,  and  not  a  series  of  melancholy  experiments.  This  work 
to  be  entirely  class- work,  the  same  for  all. 

EXAUPLBS  OF  COLOR. 

Examples  which  are  to  be  used  as  copies  by  pupils,  and  in  which  this  knowledge 
is  illustrated,  should  be  of  objects  with  pronounced  coloring;  such  as  fruits  or  Hot*- 
ers,  or  any  subject  painted  from  nature,  with  or  without  backgrounds.    Individual 
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tastes  may  be  consulted  as  to  subject ;  and  the  same  or  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  principles  and  practice  can  be  given  upon  the  drawing  of  a  human  figure  or 
heady  landscape  effects,  still  life,  or  animal  form. 

If  go<Kl  original  works  in  water-color  can  be  obtained  for  capies,  so  much  the  better; 
bat  good  reproductions  of  the  best  works,  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  are 
far  better  than  poorly  colored  or  wrongly  drawn  originals,  just  as  a  gocd  cast  of  the 
Apollo  would  be  better  than  the  original  figurehead  of  a  vessel,  and  a  line-engraving 
or  photograph  from  the  Sistine  Madonna  would  be  better  for  us  tlian  a  nondescript 
daub  of  undoubted  originality,  if  our  purpose  is  to  study  the  beautiful. 

COLOB  FROM  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

Studies  from  nature  of  oblects  which  are  colored  naturally  follow  the  principles 
learnt  in  the  dia^ams,  and  their  illustration  from  applied  examples.  Subjects  which 
do  not  change  either  in  form  or  color,  such  as  pottery-forms,  or  well-chosen  common 
objects  in  any  material,  should  be  the  first  exorcises.  When  a  reasonable  amount  of 
expedition  has  been  acquired,  then  more  perishable  subjects,  such  as  fruits,  flowers,  or 
still  life,  may  be  attempted. 

Single  objects,  with  backgrounds  either  of  drapery  or  colored  tiles  or  wood-work, 
are  the  most  suitable  when  lessons  are  only  given  once  a  week,  and  it  is  better  for 
several  pupils  to  study  from  the  same  subject,  for  reasons  before  explained.  It  is  to 
be  never  forgotten  that  the  works  produced  are  to  be  studies,  not  pictures ;  and  that ' 
the  exercises  in  drawing,  even  in  tuis  class,  are  to  be  on  the  plane  of  original  compo- 
sitions in  language,  or  solutions  of  mathematical  problems,  t.  e.,  like  school- work  in 
other  subjects. 

Intelligent,  expressive  work  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  the  fullest  and  most  generous 
instmction  imparted ;  but  the  practice  of  finishing  highly  in  any  one  branch  of  draw- 
ing belongs  rather  to  the  education  of  the  specialist  or  professioniH  artist  than  to  the 
high-school  pupil,  and  it  should  not  therefore  be  attempted.  * 

HABMOHT  A2n>  CONTBAST  Of  COLOR. 

General  information  concerning  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  color  should  be  given 
at  every  exercise,  the  lesson  being  regarded  as  the  means  or  occasion  for  this  instruc- 
tion. Complementary  colors;  simultaneous,  successive,  and  mixed  contrasts;  use  of 
gold  in  ornament;  ocular  spectrum;  the  harmony  of  tints,  tones,  hues,  and  shades; 
how  color  becomes  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  what  results  from  the  separation  of  the 
rays  of  light,  its  decomposition  and  recoro position ;  what  is  meant  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  rays  and  reflection  of  others;  the  difference  between  color  and  pigments 
used  in  painting;  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  position  of  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertia- 
ries  in  nature;  proportion  of  surface  which  they  cover  in  nature  and  natural  effects; 
the  mental  impressions  made  by  positive  and  neutral  colors;  influence  of  violent 
contrasts  or  false  harmony  upon  the  eye, — information  on  all  these  points,  fortified  by 
examples  which  illustrate  them,  will  enable  tho  teacher  to  assist  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent pupils,  and  lead  others  to  think  and  become  so. 

APPLIED  DESIGN. 

4.  Applied  design. — In  this  class  good  examples  of  applied  design  should  be  placed 
before  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods ;  thus,  sheets  of  lace,  paper  hang- 
ings, cotton  prints,  specimens  of  carpet  patterns,  encaustic  tiles,  oilcloths,  porcelain, 
pottery,  or  slass  decoration — the  actual  objects  being  the  most  suitable  for  tho  in- 
struction of  older  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  produce  designs  in  color.  Illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  great  international  exhibitions  are  suggestive  material  also,  with 
which  to  teach  design.  Each  high  school  should  have  a  small  collection  of  objects 
and  examples  in  wmeh  the  purest  taste  and  ripest  skill  in  design  are  displayed,  as 
well  as  a  library  of  illustrated  books.  Two  or  four  designs  in  a  year  should  be  ex- 
pected f^om  each  pupil — the  full  size  of  the  objects,  or  the  full  size  of  tho  unit  of  repe- 
tition, if  the  design  should  be  for  carpets,  wall-papers,  &o.  Designs  for  lace,  jewelry, 
or  subjects  in  which  the  work  may  be  fine  or  delicate,  are  best  expressed  by  solid  color 
on  dark  backgrounds.  As  in  all  previous  classes,  the  resources  of  design  are  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  the  type-forms  of  good  historical  ornament,  the 
element  of  color  being  added.  Avoid  over-elaboration,  pictorial  effects,  the  direct 
imitation  of  nature,  or  redundancy  of  details.  Teachers  should  study  the  treatment 
and  employment  of  ornament  in  Greek,  early  Gothic,  and  some  periods  of  the  Renais- 
Bance  work.  Few  pupils  can  be  expected  to  display  great  originality  in  design  any 
more  than  in  other  branches  of  education.  But  all  will  show  some,  if  the  opportunity 
he  given  to  them,  accompanied  with  sound  instruction  in  principles  and  judicious 
euconragement.  In  colored  designs,  avoid  brilliant  colors ;  and.  as  a  rule,  the  tertia- 
ries  with  their  tones  and  shades  will  be  best  for  floor-decoration,  the  secondaries  with 
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self-tiuts  and  small  features  in  gold  for  wall-designs,  with  tints  of  the  prim&riesfoT 
ceiling-decoration ,  relieved  by  tones  of  the  neutrals.  Bright  colors  should  oply  be 
used  in  small  quantities,  if  repose  be  sought  for. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools,  whether  special  instructors  or  the  regular 
teachers,  should  resilize  that  drawing,  like  every  other  subject  of  an  elemental?  and 
general  education,  should  be  taught  in  cla^s.  The  subject,  when  advanced  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  school,  has  not  changed  its  nature  or  its  methods,  only  its  place 
and  materials  for  study,  and  widened  its  range.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  to  illus- 
trat/C  principles  and  methods  of  work,  and  examples  of  form,  is  indispensable  to  gix-d 
teaching  of  classes  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools;  and  the  nse  of  diaeraniHon 
paper,  to  illustrate  light  and  shade  and  color,  for  the  instruction  of  hign-gchool 
classes,  will  be  found  equally  indispensable  to  good  teaching  in  the  high  schools. 
This  involves  on  the  part  of  the  special  and  regular  teachers  a  familiarity  and  skill 
with  the  ueo  of  the  crayon  and  brush,  which  may  not  be  usual,  but  is  certainly  neces- 
sary, and  can  be  acquired  as  surely  as  the  nse  of  the  chalk  on  blackboard  has  been 
already  learnt  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  Special  instrnctors  in  the  public  scbooU 
have  the  respoubibility  of  setting  an  example  m  this  matter  to  the  regular  teachers, 
and  of  showing  them  that  sound  knowledge  of  a  subject  may  be  displayed  ioanr 
vehicle  aud  in  every  process.  Such  diagrams  in  light  and  shade  and  color,  as  have 
been  referred  to  in  this  high-school  course,  are  not  often  available ;  for  the  subject  it 
this  stage  of  its  development,  and  adapted  to  high  schools,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
monly taught.  It  devolves  upon  the  teachers,  therefore,  to  make  them  for  their 
classes ;  and  they  will  teach  the  subjects  better  for  the  esercise. 

XXAHrLBB  OF  GOOD  ART  K8SKXTIAL. 

In  this  stage  of  the  study,  examples  of  a  high  class  placed  before  each  pupil  may 
be  as  necessary  for  economical  as  well  as  educational  reasons,  as  they  are  in  the  lower 
stages;  but  such  examples,  without  the  personal  and  vitalizing  induence  of  the 
teacher  drawing  before  his  pupils,  and  meeting  their  difficulties  by  his  example  and 
his  skill,  will  not  be  sufficient.  Working  without  good  examples  is  extravagant, 
and  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunities,  besides  being  indescribably  stupid;  reiving 
upon  examples  ready  made,  without  the  life  which  conies  from  work  before  the  cla*6 
and  the  result  of  personal  work  done  for  the  class,  is  worse.  The  true  way  is  to  make 
use  of  all  that  nas  been  done  in  the  past  by  others  of  great  skill,  experience,  or 
knowledge,  as  material  with  which  to  help  our  individual  efforts  in  teaching,  but 
never  to  fall  back  upon  that  as  a  substitute  for  such  efforts.  Good  teachers,  whether 
young  or  old,  must  expect  to  spend  as  mu<'h  time  out  of  school  in  thought  and  work 
far  their  classes  as  they  spend  in  school  tcitk  their  classes,  and  success  of  the  highest 
order  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  cheaper  rate,  because  it  never  costs  less  to  obtain 
it.  That  this  is  understood  and  expected  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  hours  per 
diem  that  school  is  ke))t  and  the  frequency  of  vacations  and  holidays.  Teacher^ 
must  work  out  of  school  as  well  as  pupils;  lorwi  hout  such  work  neither  can  attair 
self-reliance  in  work  or  economj'  of  time  in  school  hours;  and  the  best  teachers  in- 
varinbly  do  so. 

It  is  presumed  that  pupils  have  learnt  how  to  draw  in  the  schools  and  classes  below 
the  high-school  grade;  aud  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  teach  elementary  drawing  in  its 
lowest  stages  in  the  high  school,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in  them. 
What  is  expected  to  be  done  here  is  to  apply  the  power  of  drawing  already  acquired 
to  the  study  of  higher  stages  of  the  same  subjects  on  the  high-school  plane,  xihicb 
should  show  as  much  progress  in  drawing  as  advancement  in  othersubjects  of  genera] 
education.  This  involves  higher  attainments  by  teachers,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  recosr- 
uized  by  hisher  emoluments  for  service.  Though  it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  tbu^ 
standard  at  ouce  in  schools  where  the  scholars  have  had  no  previous  preparation,  or 
the  teachers  no  opportnnitiesof  a  higher  education,  it  is  both  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  where  this  has  been  or  is  the  ca«e,  and  where  special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed ;  always  supposing  that  proper  examples  for  study  are  furnished,  if  attain- 
able, and  a  suitable  class-room,  with  tittings  and  lighting  adapted  for  art  study,  he 
provided  in  the  high  school. 

THE  NERD  AND  U6BFULXE88  OF  BPKCIAL  TBACHKBS. 

It  is  but  just  to  those  special  teachers  of  drawing,  who  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  about  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  to  define  their  true  position 
in  a  public-school  system,  their  false  position  having  been  fully  described.  (1)  I'^r 
some  time  yet  the  highest  class  in  high  schools  must  be  personally  taught  by  theni. 
(2)  Their  final  work  in  public  schools  will  be  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  regul.ii 
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teachers  in  all  classes  and  examination  of  the  pnpils.  (3)  Normal  iustrucHon  to 
teachers  so  long  as  it  is  necessary.  (4)  Teaching  the  evening  drawing  classes,  or 
schools  of  art,  as  they  will  be  eveutnuUy  called. 

In  sach  legitimate  and  usefal  work  there  is  a  wide  field,  every  large  city  requiring 
several  of  snch  trained  teachers;  and  every  city  or  town  will  find  it  necessary, 
econpmical,  and  profitable  to  have  one  such  specialist  in  the  public  emiiloyment,  upon 
whom  it  can  rely  for  guidance  and  service.  Now  that  drawing  is  so  extensively 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  should  be  taught  well  and  under  competent  super- 
vision, and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Then  schools  of  art  are  inevita- 
ble, and  snch  schools  are  the  true  homes  of  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

EPITOME  OF  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

PRIMARY  A^'D  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

[Two  hoars  per  xreek.    Four  lessons,  half  an bonr  each.    Pupils  draw  on  slates  and  blackboards; 

teachers,  on  blackboard.] 

FIB6T  TXAB. 

Subjects  ofle8aon8.—(l)  Drawing  from  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their  combina- 
tions. (2)  Drawing  Irom  dictation.  (3)  Drawing  from  memory.  (4)  Design,  or  in- 
ventive drawing.    One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week. 

SBCOMD  TBAR. 

Card  copies  for  eocft  pupil. 

SttbjectB  of  lesson8,^{l)  Drawing  from  blackboard  straight  lines  and  curves  in  com- 
bination. (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3)  Drawing  from  memory.  (4)  Design,  or 
inventive  drawing.    One^lesson  in  each  division  in  every  week. 

THIBD  TBAR. 

Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard  ;  teacher Sf  on  blackboard. 

Subjects  of  lessons, — (1)  Free-hand  from  copies  of  straight- line  forms  during  ISrst  half- 
year,  and  of  curved  forms  in  second  halt-year.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3) 
Drawing  from  memory.    (4)  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

All  the  classes  in  every  year. 

One-fonrth  of  each  class  to  draw  the  exercises  on  the  blackboard  at  every  lesson, 
80  that  each  pnpil  shall  draw  on  the  board  once  a  week. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

fOne  hoar  and  a  half  per  week.    Two  lessons,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.    Fapils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.] 

FIRST  TKAR. 

Stthjeeis  of  lessons,^(i)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3) 
Drawing  from  memory.     (4)  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

SBCOSfD  TEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons, — (1)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation  and 
design,  or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Memory  drawing.  (4)  Models  and  objects  from 
copies  and  objects. 

imRD  TEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons, — (I)  Free-hand  from  copies.    (2)  Dictation,  memory,  and  design. 

(3)  Model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids.  (4)  Plane  geometrical  drawing 
with  compasses. 

FOURTH  TSAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons.— {!)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation,  mem- 
ory, and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.    (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid. 

(4)  Plane  geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

FIFTH  TBAR. 

Sutjeda  of  lessons,— {I)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Dictation,  memory,  and  design 
or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid.  (4)  Plane  get* 
metrical  drawing  with  compasses. 
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SDTB  TSJLB. 

Subjects  of  7e««<m«.— (1)  Free-hand  analysis  of  ornament  and  plant-foroL  (2]  Ap- 
plied design  for  flat  surfaces.  (3)  Model  and  object  drawing  from  solids.  (4)  Per- 
spectiTe,  parallel,  and  angnlar. 

^11  ike  cloMM  ta  every  year. 

Eyery  pnpil  to  draw  npon  the  board  once  a  week,  to  develop  the  power  of  making 
drawiuss  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  free  style.  Dictation,  memory,  model  from  object, 
and  designing  exercises,  are  suitable  for  the  blackboard  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[Two  boare  per  week.    Two  leteone,  one  hoar  each.    PupHe  drsw  on  paper  and  blackboenl ,-  tetdnen, 

on  blaokboord  and  paper.] 

FIBST  TBAB. 

SuhjecU  of  UsBons. — (1)  Perspective,  parallel,  and  angular.  (2)  Models  and  objects 
shaded  with  (a)  point  and  (6)  stump  irom  copies.  (3)  Free-hand  analysis  of  plant 
form  And  historical  ornament.    (4)  Applied  di-sign. 

BEtXXXD  TSAR. 

Suhjeota  of  l€890M.—^l)  Perspective,  angular,  and  oblique.  (2)  Models  and  objects 
shaded  from  solid.  (3)  Free-nand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical  ornament. 
(4)  Applied  design. 


Subjects  of  lessons  —(1)  Historic  ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color,  from  the  cast 
and  examples.  (2)  Light  and  shade,  with  brush,  from  examples,  cast,  and  nature. 
(3)  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions  from  diagrams,  examples,  and  nature.  (4)  Ap- 
plied design. 

All  the  cUtsses  in  evfry  year. 

Occasional  exercises  on  the  board  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  illustrate  principles, 
by  every  pupil,  should  form  a  regular  portion  of  the  practice ;  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  new  prooessof  work  or  subject  of  iustruction,  the  main  points  or  ne^r 
features  of  it  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagramson  the  board, 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

USB  OF  MECHANICAL  AII>6  AND  TESTS. 

The  pupil  has  to  be  taught  to  draw  by  the  unaided  hand,  and  also  by  help  of 
instruments  and  mechanical  tests.  How  much  must  depend  on  the  eye  and  hand 
alone,  and  how  these  may  be  legitimately  assisted  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  and 
not  only  how,  but  when  and  where,  seem. to  be  a  prrpetual  puule  to  teachers.  How 
and  how  much  may  a  ruler  be  used  to  test  a  drawing  t  is  often  asked.  This  must  to 
some  extent  bo  a  matterof  individual  judgment ;  but,  for  convenience,  I  have  stated 
below  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  always  been-  answered  by  me.  In  free- 
hand and  model  drawing,  a  line  must  always  be  first  drawn  bv  the  free-hand  alone 
before  its  length  or  direction  can  be  tested.  Then  both  these  features  may  be  tested 
by  the  ruler  and  measure ;  but  corrections  must  invariably  be  made  by  the  hand 
aione  in  sketching  as  well  as  in  finishing. 

So  in  the  same  way  the  symmetry  of  a  s^;inmetrical  object  may  be  tested  whilst  the 
drawing  is  in  the  sketch  condition ;  but  measurements  must  never  be  taken  from  the 
ruler,  nor  must  a  straight  line  ever  be  ruled  in  free-hand  or  model  drawing. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  best  rules  for  the  practice  of  drawing,  and  the  proper 
use  of  mchanical  aids,  the  following  regulations  applying  to  all  classes  and  subjMts 
are  stated : 

1.  Where  necessary. —In  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing  by  instruments, 
and  in  the  practice  of  designing,  all  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  rulers, 
compasses,  and  tracing  paper,  is  to  be  allowed,  and  in  drawing  from  memoty  or  dic- 
tation of  these  subjecte  also. 

2.  Where  optional. — In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory  of  free-hand  exercises, 
mechanical  aids  may  be  sometimes  permitted,  and  in  other  exeroises  wholly  disal- 
lowed, according  to  the  option  and  judgment  of  the  teacher ;  but  practice  in  both 
manners  is  better  than  in  one  only. 
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3.  Whxbx  forbidden. — In  free-hand  drawing  of  objects  or  ornament  from  the  copy 
or  solid  no  mechanical  aids  are  permissible,  the  exercises  being  tests  of  the  observa- 
tion and  manual  skill  of  the  pnpils,  unassisted,  save  by  the  verbal  criticisms  and 
tests  applied  by  the  teacher.  Neither  mlinff  nor  measuring  is  to  be  permitted.  The 
teacher  will,  however,  explain  the  means  whereby  the  accuracy  of  drawing  may  be 
tested  and  corrected  whilst  in  the  sketch  condition,  such  as  by  the  convergence  of 
retreating  parallel  lines  in  model  drawing,  or  the  test  of  direction  of  lines,  symmetry 
of  forms,  and  proportion  of  parts  in  omaanent  before  the  sketch  is  made  into  a  fln- 
iahed  drawing. 

These  regu&itions  are  based  upon  the  best  experience  of  those  who  employ  draw- 
ing and  designing  for  practical  purposes,  whether  in  fine  or  industrial  art,  and  will 
render  a  simple  and  clear  answer  to  the  teacher's  question  of,  '*  When  and  how  may 
mechanical  assistance  be  rightly  employed  in  teaching  drawing  t" 

BLEMBNTARY  AND  APPUBD  DB8IGN. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  concerning  the  first  steps  in  deeigA  are  epitomised, 
and  placed  together  here,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  for  reference. 

BLBMBNTABY  DS8ION.— DSSIOKUIO  UT  THE  THRBS  ORADB8  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Primart.— In  the  primary  schools  the  exercise  is  to  learn  names,  and  become  ao- 
qaainted  with  repetition  and  symmetry. 

Grammar. — In  the  grammar  schools,  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  arrangement 
of  forms,  eitJier  ftom  nature  or  historical  ornament,  and  take  the  first  steps  in  ap- 
plied deslsn. 

High.— -In  the  high  schools,  to  exercise  the  arranging  power  acquired  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  by  elementary  design  to  oppUed  detign,  i.  e.,  to  ornament  some  object  of 


use. 

1.  Primary.— Learn  names  and  processes. 

2.  Orammar. — ^Leam  to  arrange. 

3.  High. — ^Leam  to  design  for  useful  purposes. 


SniFUOITr  OF  ABEAHSBimT. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  practice  of  elementary  designing  is  over  elabora- 
tion. 

The  forms  used  must  not  be  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
because  this  lewds  to  confusion  and  loss  of  character  in  the  design.  There  is  much 
more  beauty  in  the  simple  arrangement  of  good,  well  drawn  forms,  having  a  large 
proportion  to  the  surface  which  has  to  be  covered  than  in  a  profusion  of  complicated 
detail  on  a  small  scale. 

The  uncovered  ground  within  a  geometric  form  should  never  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface,  the  ornament  occupying  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

Half-tint  may  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  ornament  ftom  its  baokeround. 
£ither  the  background  may  be  tinted,  or  the  ornament.  Whichever  covers  tne  least 
surface  should  1^  in  half-tint. 

When  there  is  more  half-tint  than  white  surface,  the  design  is  likely  to  appear 
heavy.    The  half-tint  should  be  lighter  than  the  outlining  of  tne  design. 

Stems  should  be  kept  partly  behmd  leaves  and  flowers,  not  appearing  uninterrupt- 
edly at  too  great  length,  or  they  will  appear  obtrusive. 

snrs  n  pboobissivb  obdbb  n  mauho  av  ilsmbitabt  dbsiov. 

1.  Select  the  geometric  form  or  combined  forms  to  be  filled,  and  determine  whether 
the  tendency  of  its  axis  is  to  be  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  direction,  or  the  treat* 
ment  to  be  in  a  rosette  form. 

2.  Select  the  subject  of  the  proposed  design,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  plant  form  or  an 
ornamental  detail. 

3.  If  the  first,  ascertain  the  principle  of  growth,  whether  opposite  or  alternate ;  i, 
e.,  whether  leaves  spring  from  the  stem  in  pairs  opposite  to  one  another,  or  singly  on 
fljtemate  sides  of  the  stem,  and  whether  the  flowers  grow  singly  or  in  dusters. 

4.  Analyse  the  plant ;  remark  the  character  of  the  leaf.  Draw  front  views  and  side 
views  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  use  as  material  for  the  design. 

5.  If  a  detail  of  ornament  be  selected,  notice  how  it  has  been  used  in  connection 
-with  other  forms. 

6.  Draw  by  ftee-hand  the  unit  of  design.  Trace  it,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  is  re- 
quired.   Line  in  or  finish  with  an  even,  distinct  line. 

PBUICin.18  OP  XUtMBHTABT  DBSIOXT. 

1.  Elementary  ded^ng  is  an  exercise  in  arranging  given  forms,  derived  either 
irom  nature  or  historical  ornament,  in  new  and  original  combinations. 
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3.  The  selected  fomw,  if  natural,  may  be  either  parte  of  a  plant  or  an  entire  plant; 
namely,  the  leaves  only,  or  the  leaves,  flowers,  bnds,  and  stem,  with  both  finont  and 
side  views  of  leaves  and  flowers  combined.  If  ornamental,  the  given  form  may  be  a 
detail  of  some  historical  style ;  as,  the  Oreek  anthemion,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  or  the 
Soman  acanthus. 

3.  If  the  form  be  natural  (as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  passion  flower),  the  propor- 
tional sise  and  number  of  the  leaves  to  the  flower  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  if  both  leaves  and  flowers  are  used,  the  general  growth  of  the  plant  sfiould  be 
followed.  • 

4.  Plant  forms  should  not  be  copied  in  all  their  minute  details  and  natural  iirega- 
larities  when  used  in  ornamental  design,  but  be  conventionalized;  i.  e.,  the  general 
type  form  should  be  taken,  omitting  unimportant  details  or  accidental  peculiarities, 
and  retaining  only  the  broad  general  character  and  structural  arrangemento  of  the 
plant. 

PROPOSITIONS  CONCBRIUNO  design,  BT  OWEN  JONES. 

1.  ''Beauty  of  form  is  produced  by  lines  growing  out  one  from  the  other  in  gradual 
undulations.  There  are  no  excrescences.  Nothing  could  be  removed,  and  leave  the 
design  equally  good  or  better." 

2.  "As  in  everv  perfect  work  of  architecture  a  true  proportion  will  be  found  to 
reign  between  all  the  members  which  compose  it,  so  throughout  the  decorative  arts 
every  assemblage  of  forms  should  be  arranged  on  certain  definite  proportions.  The 
whole  and  each  particular  member  should  be  a  multiple  of  some  simple  unit." 

3.  ''  Harmony  of  form  consiste  in  the  proper  balancing  and  contrast  of  the  straight, 
the  angular,  and  the  curved." 

4.  *'In  surface  decoration  aU  lines  should  flow  out  of  a  parent  stem.  Every  orna- 
ment, however  distant,  should  be  traced  to  ito  branch  and  root." 

5.  "All  Junctions  of  curved  lines  with  curved,  or  of  curved  with  straight,  should 
be  tangential  to  each  other." 

6.  "Flowers  or  other  natural  objects  should  not  be  used  as  ornament ;  but  convoi- 
tional  representations  founded  upon  them,  sufficiently  suggestive  to  convey  the  in- 
tended image  to  the  mind  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  object  they  are  em- 
ploved  to  decorate.  [Note. — Universally  obeyed  in  the  best  periods  of  art ;  equsUy 
violated  when  art  declines.]" 

OBBTIVIOATBS  FOR  TBACHINO  DBAWINO  AWARDED  UPON  EXAMINATION  TO  TBACHSR9 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  STATS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF  MAS6AGHU- 
SBTTS. 

Courses  of  lessons  and  lectures  are  given  to  teachers  at  the  school  in  Boston,  and 
can  be  given  in  any  locality  by  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  studied  in  it.  The 
sheeto  of  drawiog^s  can  be  prepared  and  the  examinations  passed  in  each  of  the  five 
normal  schools  of  the  State  by  arrangement  with  the  director  of  the  normal  art 
school.    The  examinations  are  held  annually,  in  the  month  of  June. 

CRRTIFICATBS  OF  THE  THIRD  GRADE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SGHOOL»^ 

LIST  OF  GaaxmcAim  DEAwnrGs  aaQmaiD  fob  FBBmssKnr  to  bb  bxamibbd. 

f 

Instrumental  drawing.— (1)  A  sheet^f  geometrical  problems.  (2)  A  sheetof  {per- 
spective, including  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  problems.  (3)  A  sheet  of  machine 
drawing,  from  copies  or  lectures.  (4)  A  sheet  of  building  oonstmctioii.  fiom  oopies 
or  lectures. 

Free-hand  drawing.— (5)  Asheetof  model  drawing,  in  outline,  fh>m  the  object  (6) 
A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded,  from  the  copy  and  object. 
(7)  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  stump,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  object  (o)  A 
sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  ftom  the  copy  and  object.  (9)  Asheet 
of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects.  (10)  A  sheet  of 
design— one  elementary  and  one  applied.  (11)  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant,  applied  in  design.    ( 12)  A  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  hiatoiie  ornament 

BZAIinrATlOlf  FOB  CBBTinCATB. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinatioDS  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annaal  session  ss  fid- 
lows:  (1)  Perspective  practice;  one  hour.  (2)  Perspective  theory;  one  hour.  (3) 
Model  diawing,  shaded  from  solid ;  one  hour.  (4)  Harmony  of  color;  one  hour.  (5) 
Memory  drawing;  one  hour.  {6)  Historical  ornament;  one  boor.  (7)  Uaehine 
drawing;  one  hour.    (6)  Building  construction ;  one  hour. 
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GBBTIFICATBS  OF  THB  SECOND  GRADE,  FOR  TXACHBRB  OF  GRAHICAR  SCHOOLS. 
LUT  OP  CSBTDICATR  DKkWTKQB  TOR  FBUOBBIOir  TO  BE  MXJJtOED. 

Instrubobktal  drawikg.— (1 )  A  Bbeet  of  ffeometrioal  problems.  (2)  A  sbeet  of  per- 
spective problems,  parallel  and  angnlar.  (3)  A  sbeet  of  blackboard  and  dictation 
exercises  and  two  elementary  designs. 

Free-hand  drawing. — (4)  A  sbeet  of  model^drawing,  in  outline,  firom  solid.  (5)  A 
sheet  of  free-band,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy.  (6)  A  sheet  of  botanical  analy- 
sis  of  a  plant.  (7)  A  sbeet  of  historical  ornament  in  outline.  (8)  Asbeet  of  two  ap- 
plied designs  for  flat  surfaces.  (9)  A  sbeet  of  illustrations  fbr  teaching  drawing  m 
grammar  schools. 

BZAMINATIOV  FOB  GBBTIFICATE. 

The  above  drawings  baying  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examination  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Free-band  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy.  (2)  Free-band  drawing  from  ob- 
jects. (3)  Memory  drawings  of  an  original  design.  (4)  Geometrical  drawing.  (5) 
Perepectiye  drawing.    (6)  Historical  ornament. 

Forty-five  minutes  given  for  eacb  subject. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  FIRST  GEADE,  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATB 

SCHOOLS. 

LUT  OP  CSBTIFICATS  DBAWIHOB  FOB  FEBMI88I0M  TO  BB  BIAMXXXa 

Instrumrntal  DRAWING.— (1)  A  sbeet  of  g^eometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid. 
(2)  A  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  and  elementary  designs. 

Free- HAND  drawing. — (3)  A  sbeet  of  iree-band  ootline  ornament  from  copy.  (4)  A 
sheet  of  model  drawing  from  solid.  (5)  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  a  course  of  pri- 
mary school  exercises  lor  teacbing  drawing.  (6)  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and 
historic  ornament. 

BXAMIHATIOir  FOB  CBBTIFICATB. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  beld  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Free-band  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy.  (2)  Free-hand  drawing  from 
objects.  (3)  Memory  drawing  of  an  original  design.  (4)  Dictation  drawing.  (5) 
Geometrical  drawing.    (6)  Historical  ornament. 

Thirty  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

Dl  ALL  THB  GBADBS. 

One  sheet  of  drawings  will  be  retained  by  the  school  from  each  set  of  those  pre- 
sented for  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  and  this  sheet  is  to  be 
dvplicated  by  the  student.  The  drawings  are  to  be  made  on  half  imperial  sheets  of 
paper,  or  mounted  on  that  size  (15  inches  by  12^  inches);  and  the  short  edge  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  uppermost.  Every  sheet  to  be  headed  and  numbered,  according  to 
grade,  number,  and  subject,  in  printed  characters,  signed  and  dated,  with  the  name 
of  the  school  where  the  teacher  is  employed.  Accepted  works  will  be  initialled  by 
the  director  of  the  normal  art  school  when  approved. 
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IV -THREE  LECTURES  TO  BOSTON  TEACHERS,  BY  WALTER 
SMITH,  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING.* 


IHTEODUGTIOV. 

The  follo^ving  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Smith,  while  '' director 
of  drawing  in  Boston,"  to  the  teachers  of  each  of  the  three  several  grades 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  were  "printed  for  the  use  of  the  stn- 
dents  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School.'' 

As  they  are  in  no  wise  limited  in  their  application  to  the  particular 
audiences  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  but  embody  direct  prac- 
tical instruction  to  teachers  by  the  highest  authority  on  this  topic,  and 
are  for  that  reason  of  great  value  to  all  who  propose  to  teach  elementair 
drawing,  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  I  desired  to  include  them 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report ;  this,  as  the  foot  bote  shows,  the  author, 
who  holds  the  copyright,  and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  new  Technical  College  at  Bradford,  England,  kindly  permits :  ^ 

FIRST  LECTURE;  DRAWING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

[  AcldroMed  to  to»ohen  of  primary  schools  only.    IMiyered  In  1881,  in  the  ludl  of  tfao  Girts*  Hirb 

SohoolJ 

Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  chairman  of  tbe  meeting,  briefly  addressed  the  teachers,  and  in 
closing  introdaoed  the  Director  of  I>ni wing,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Qkktlemen,  Fellow-Teachers: 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  indastrial  drawing  act  of  this  State  of  MaaBachnsertF 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  governor,  and  became  law. 

By  it  the  educational  and  industrial  value  of  drawing  was  recognized.  The  place 
assiffoed  to  it  was  that  of  au  element  in  general  education  on  the  plane  of  re»ding, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — not  an  optional,  but  a  required  study,  and  to  instmction  in 
which  every  child  in  Massachusetts,  whether  to  the  manor  born  or  the  stranger  within 
her  gates,  has  an  inalienable  right. 

•"Lectures  upon  Drawing  in  the  three  grades  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  Higb 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Bost<on.  Addressed  to  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades,  b> 
Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  London,  England ;  Director  of  drawing  in  Boston,  Ir^Tl  tc 
1881 ;  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts ;  and  State  Director  of 
Art  Education  in  Massachusetts.  Boston :  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Printers  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, 117  Franklin  street.     1882.    pp.  58." 

tHoLLiN  Close  Haxx, 
Boltony  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  EngltmL 
Colonel  Clarke, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  V.  C, : 

Mabch  14, 1884. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  application,  X  hereby  give  yon  permission  to  re- 
issue my  three  lectures  on  drawing  to  the  Boston  teachers  as  part  of  your  report  on 
drawing  in  the  United  States. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Art  Director  TechnUxU  College,  Bradford,  Torlaikire,  JSngland. 
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It  U  nearly  ten  yean  einoe  the  city  of  Boston,  following  her  instincts  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  taking  her  claimed  position  as  a  leader  in  the  Van  of  edacatdonal 
pr^mse,  serionsly  set  to  work  to  accomplish  what  this  law  required. 

What  has  been  done,  with  this  object  in  view,  by  city  and  by  State,  daring  the 
past  ten  years,  is  not  altogether  unimportant  in  the  history  of  education  here ;  but  as 
both  you  and  I  haye  takea  part  in  this  period  of  educational  development,  and  are 
therefore  familiar  with  its  features,  though  we  can  hardly  be  cousidered  Judges  of  its 
character,  there  is  no  need  ibr  dwelling  at  length  upon  details  of  the  past. 

But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  us,  remembering  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
assembled  here  to-day,  if,  after  these  ten  years  of  our  Joint  labors,  I  should  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  purposes  we  have  kept  in  view  and  the  results  of  experience 
we  have  acquired. 

Aa  I  am  not  privileged  to  address  such  a  gathering  of  teachers  as  this  very  fre- 
quently in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  valuable  opportunity  placed 
at  my  disposal  now,  I  shall  economize  the  time  yon  give  me  by  becoming  brevity  of 
introductory  remarks,  and  devote  myself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  making  practical  sog- 
gestions. 

I  see  before  me  in  this  andience  the  faces  of  many  who,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  com- 
menced with  me,  in  those  crowded  and  splendid  classes  in  Appleton  street,  tne  prac- 
tical study  of  drawing,  and  of  some  who,  since  that  time,  have  passed  to  their  present 
positions  through  the  cormal  school,  where  they  have  been  under  my  personal  in- 
struction. It  is  pleasant,  after  this  relationship,  to  address  you  now  as  colleagues, 
and  to  bespeak  your  attention  and  patience  for  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  that 
^ronnd. 

Ton  know  that,  though  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  common  schools  was 
not  a  novelty  in  other  countries,  yet  ten  years  a^o  it  was  regarded  here  as  being  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  and  besides  having  to  encoimter  the  serious  dead 
weiffht  of  popular  ignorance  of  the  subiect,  its  successful  teaching  involved  the 
qualification  of  all  the  public  school  teachers,  young  and  old,  by  practice  and  study 
in  a  new  subject,  to  give  the  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Great  as  was  the  difiQdence  many  teachers  felt  and  expressed  in  their  ability  to 
master  the  subject  and  to  teach  it,  of  their  willingness  to  learn  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence by  the  attendance  at  the  classes  established  for  their  instruction.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is,  that,  out  of  one  thousand  and  forty-five  teachers  employed  last  year 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  only  five  had  never  attended  normal  instruction  in 
drawing ;  and,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  schools,  there  were  only  three 
in  which  the  teachers  had  passed  no  personal  examination  in  drawing. 

Such  a  record  as  that  is  creditable  alike  to  the  city  which  has  provided  the  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  teachers  who  have  attended  upon  it. 

Occasional  exhibitions  of  class  work,  produced  under  the  instruction  of  the  regular 
teachers,  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  their  exercises  at  the  annual  or  semian- 
nual examinations,  show  to  demonstration  that  the  personal  study  of  drawing  by  the 
teachers  has  borne  excellent  fruits,  and  that,  as  a  body,  however' various  bv  compar- 
ison may  be  the  attainments  of  individuals,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton can  teach  drawing  well. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  do  not  think  so,  and  this  modesty  is  very  becoming  and 
delightful ;  but  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  your  own  work  in  every  department. 

Probably  every  teacher  here  present  has  one  or  more  pet  subjects  which  she  can 
teach  splendidly,  and, by  comparison,  thinks  her  teaching  of  drawing  is  a  failure; 
and  so,  perhaps,  of  some  other  subjects.  But  that  does  not  settle  the  question.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  very  natural  and  human  danger  that  the  subjects  which  are  delightfhl 
to  the  teacher,  and  in  which  she  has  much  skill,  will  be  overtaught  to  the  pupils ; 
and  that  is  as  much  to  be  regretted  as  that  there  should  be  any  subjects  in  which  the 
pui>ii8  are  undertaught,  through  the  absence  of  confidence  in  her  own  abilities,  on 
the  teacher's  part.  Yet  1  will  assert  further  that  no  teacher,  to  whose  qualification 
to  give  instruction  in  the  schools  competent  and  impartial  authorities  have  borne  tes- 
timony, and  who,  on  strength  of  that  testimony,  has  tried  to  do  the  best  she  could  for 
her  papils,  whatever  may  be  her  own  opinion  about  it — no  such  teacher  has  failed  of 
Auccees  in  teaching,  nor,  as  long  as  she  loves  her  work  and  does  her  duty,  c^n  she  ever 
fail. 

I  say  this,  not  from  any  desire  either  to  compliment  or  to  comfort  you,  but  because 
I  honestly  think  that  in  this  matter  I  am  better  able  to  judge  than  yon  are,  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  specialist,  and  with  the  experience  of  a  laborious  lifetime  wholly  de- 
voted to  this  subject. 

There  ia  another  reason  why  teachers  are  sometimes  suspicious  of  their  own  want 
of  snooess  in  teaching  drawing,  when  really  there  are  no  grounds  for  suspicion.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  in  order  to  be  successfully  and  eco- 
nomicaUy  done,  must  be  graded  for  the  three  grades  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
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sehools;  and,  in  order  to  be  progreBsive,  no  one  of  the  three  stages  will  tell  the  whole 
story,  or  be  complete  in  itself. 

Those  engaeed  in  teaching  one  of  the  stages  are  not  always  sure  that  their  work  is 
the  best  for  that  stage ;  and  unless  they  are  familiar  with  tiie  subject  in  all  Its  stogee, 
and  see  the  relationuiip  of  one  to  the  other,  they  are  apt  to  consider  their  own  work 
incomplete. 

Tet  it  is  not  so  necessarily.  A  teacher  who  would  not  be  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  high  schools  may  be  admirably  qualified  to  do  the  work  required 
in  the  primary  schools^  because  the  kind  of  work  needed  in  one  place  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  the  other. 

To  be  able  to  jjudge  the  value  of  the^work  done  and  to  be  done  in  one  grade  of  school, 
accurately  and  impartially,  one  must  be  familiar  with  and  experienced  in  the  sub- 
ject and  the  nrocesses  of  instruction  in  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  scnool  life ;  and  that  is  something  which  no  teacher,  teaching  only  in  one 
grade  of  the  schools,  and  in  but  one  class  of  that  grade,  can  ever  be  expected  to  ar- 
rive at. 

WORK  OF  THE  TBACHER8  COMMBKDED. 

If  it  had  not  been  my  experience  and  occupation  at  different  times  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  all  stages  of  the  subject  and  in  all  grades  of  schools,  fiK>m  the  lowest  primary 
class  to  the  graduating  class  of  a  normal  art  school,  I  should  not  presume  to  offer  you 
an  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  ask  yon  to  accept  it  as  practical  and  trastworthy. 
But  having  patiently  sone  through  this  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  been  employed 
to  supervise  and  examine  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  all  these  subjects  and  grades, 
I  claim  to  be  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion  upon  the  work  now  being  done  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  in  the  subject  of  drawing,  by  the  regular  teachers  of  all 
trades  of  schools :  and  I  ask  you  therefore  to  accept  my  opinion  when  I  repeat  that 
m  every  grade  or  school  in  this  city  the  regular  teachers  are  now  eminently  success- 
ful in  teaching  the  subject  of  drawing.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  stste  this 
much,  and  to  do  it  very  deliberately,  before  proceeding  to  the  practical  part  of  my 
address,  both  because  you  are  entitled  to  it,  and  it  will  serve  to  explain  why  I  have 
been  rtsked  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  because  of  any  diasatisfaction  with  the 
work  done  in  primary  schools,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  any  change  in  sub- 
jects or  methods  of  instruction  in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  inform  you  that  our 
progress  is  satisfactory,  and  to  bring  before  your  notice  suggestions  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  that  progress,  so  that  our  advancement  may  be  oontinuona,  and  our  ex- 
perience may  be  harvested. 

I  am  to  speak  more  especially  on  the  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  primaiy  schools 
during  the  present  half  year.  JBut  as  with  one  exception,  and  th»t  the  substitution 
of  blank  books  for  printed  books  in  classes  1  and  2,  there  is  no  change  or  alteration  of 
work  to  be  noticed,  my  suggestions  will  apply  to  dlie  future  as  well  as  to  the  present, 
and  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  third  year,  or  classes  1  and  2  of  primary  schools,  ia 
bat  a  repetition  on  paper  of  what  has  already  been  done  upon  slates  in  tibe  first  and 
second  year,  or  classes  6, 5,  4,  and  3,  the  same  general  observations  will  apply  in  aU 
the  classes. 

THJfi  WORK  DEFINED. 

Let  US  then  see,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  nature  and  object  of  industrial  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  consider  the  part  and  stage  of  it  which  we  have 
to  provide  for  in  primary  schools. 

Drawing,  the  ability  first  to  see  and  then  to  express  visibly  the  form,  color,  and 
character  of  created  things,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  ability,  to  devise  and  display 
original  adaptations  or  arrangements  which  are  the  work  of  our  imaginations,  has  an 
educational  value  apart  from  its  industriid  or  commercial  value. 

It  teaches  us  to  see  things,  as  distinct  from  looking  at  them,  and  gives  us  a  language 
to  express  ourselves  in,  which  is  also  capable  of  being  made  the  test  of  true  vision. 
The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  are  together  equal  to  two-fifths 
of  the  souPs  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  Their  training  and  dis- 
cipline, therefore,  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  that  which  we  call  education— an 
exercise  and  stimulation  of  natural  human  faculties  which  require  and  await  devel- 
opment in  order  to  insure  happy  and  profitable  life. 

It  is  because  of  the  economic  value  in  practical  Ufa  of  an  observant  and  sensitive 
eye,  and  the  usefulness  to  industry  of  that  which  is  called  a  skilled  hand,  t<^ther 
with  the  great  demand  for  skilled  labor  which  now  exists,  and  the  ereativeness  and 
productiveness  wldch  that  skill  represents,  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  drawing  we  teach  as  industrial  drawing,  chiefly  because  of  its  preeminent 
value  in  the  productive  industries.  But  we  might  as  well  speak  of  the  arithmetic 
we  teach  as  industrial  arithmetic,  to  gpard  ourselves  firom  the  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  mathematicians ;  or  describe  instmotion  in  writing  sa 
commercial  penmanship,  for  fear  the  writing  we  teach  may  be  used  by  an  author  or 
a  statesman.  ^^  . 
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DRAWIN0  18  THE  SAMB,  WHATEVER  ITS  APPLICATION. 

Drawing  is  drawing,  for  whatever  use  it  may  be  employed  in  the  future  |  and  it  is 
lieeaofle  its  educational  use  and  practical  valae  apply  to  all.  that  we  JustifH^  it  as  a 
common  element  in  practical  education  for  our  public  schools. 

It  may  help  the  mechanic  to  become  a  better  workman,  the  professional  man  to 
deyise  or  understand  great  constructive  projects,  and  the  general  public  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Bat  whether  one,  or  neither,  or  all  of  these  happen,  is  the  concern  of  individuals 
the  work  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  that  all  results  may  occur  which  can  be 
expected  to  arise  iVom  a  general  diffusion  of  the  common  language  of  art. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  alone  can  be  done  by  systematically  teaching  the 
elements  and  grammar  of  this  language  in'  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as 
we  teach  other  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  giving  to  each  erade  of  school 
its  own  allotted  work,  and  waiting  patiently  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  for  the  harvest 
which  this  seed-time  may  bring  fortn. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  work  to  be  done  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it  affects  all  that  follows  it ;  another  kind  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  which  develops  the  peed  that  has  been  planted ;  and  lastly 
by  practical  life  in  the  workshop,  the  office,  or  the  world,  wliich  tests  all  this  work  as 
if  by  fire. 

THE  SPECIAL  WORK  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Our  share  of  this  work  in  the  primary  schools,  then,  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  their 
further  and  future  practice  in  drawing  by  teaching  them  the  alphabet  and  vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  form,  and  to  accustom  them  to  speak  this  language  intelligently, 
whether  by  the  tongue  in  form  of  words,  or  by  the  hand  in  shape  of  drawings,  or  by 
both  name  and  shape  uttered  concurrently,  as  the  most  complete  illustration  of  accu- 
rate knowledge,  so  far  as  ideas  are  concerned;  and  let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  ideas 
must  precede  skill. 

To  secure  this  concurrent  use  of  word  langnace  and  form  language  by  the  pupils,  it 
would  be  profitable  that  at  least  one- fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  £*awing  in  primary 
schools  should  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  drawing  upon  the  blackboard  answers  to  oral 
questions  put  by  the  teacher,  the  lips  of  the  pupils  being  sometimes  sealed.  Thus  the 
teacher  asks,  "What  is  a  square?"  and  the  answer,  not  a  word  being  uttered,  is  a 
drawing  on  blackboard  or  slate  by  each  pupil,  of  the  form,  or  a  family  nkeness  of  the 
form,  or  a  square. 

Reversing  this  process,  suppose  the  teacher  to  become  temporarily  dumb,  and  the 
tongues  of  the  pupils  simultaneously  untied.  The  teacher  to  draw  on  the  blackboard 
a  succession  of  simple  forms,  and  the  pupils'  tasks  to  be  the  naming  of  them  as  fast  as 
drawn. 

This  barter  and  interchange  of  the  thought  and  the  thing  is  education,  productive 
of,  though  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than,  what  is  called  manual  skill. 

CONSTANT  USE  OF  THE  BLACKBOARD  IN  ALL  TEACHING  RECOMMENDED. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  teachers  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of  drawing,  to  illus- 
trate every  subject  they  teach  in  primary  schools,  both  by  themselves  and  their 
pupils.  Its  value  is  altogether  independent  of  artistic  work,  for  blackboard  illustra- 
tions can  never  be  anything  but  diagrams,  and  diagrams  may  teach  principles,  even 
when  they  are  exaggerations,  awakening  thought  and  fixing  ideas  whicn  are  the 
very  foandation  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''the  blackboard  is  to  teaching  what  steam  is  to  transporta- 
tion." Believing  this  to  be  true,  and  having  witnessed  its  absolute  truth  in  the  matter 
of  drawing,  I  would  suggest  that  no  lesson  be  ever  given  in  this  subject  without  full 
and  generous  use  of  the  board  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupUs,  or  by  both. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  work  successfully,  it  is  necessarv  to  keep  distinctly  in 
view  the  objects  we  are  striving  for,  and  appreciate  clearly  the  principles  to  be  ad- 
hered to  in  securing  them.  Details  of  class  management,  or  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  end,  or  the  meeting  of  special  difficulties  and  the  individual  failings  of  pupils,  is 
the  teacher's  own  work,  with  which  no  one  should  interfere,  and  about  which  little 
help  can  be  given.  But  in  the  statement  and  consideration  of  general  principles  and 
objects  to  be  secured,  we  may  be  of  use  to  one  another;  and  that  is  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  now  the  most  valuable  use  of  our  time. 

WHAT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  OF  DRAWING, 

Here,  then,  is  a  general  statement  of  what  should  be  expected  from  pupils  in  pri- 
mary schools,  in  this  matter  of  drawing ;  therefore,  what  the  teachers  snould  seek  to 
develop  and  secure : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  vocabulary  of  simple  and  regular  form. 
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2.  The  power  to  draw  Bach  forms  readily  and.  with  some  precision,  from  the  eopy, 
from  oral  or  verbal  description,  and  from  memory,  and  to  be  able  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  their  work  by  mechanical  means. 

3.  To  be  able  to  analyze  to  some  extent  irregrular  forms,  by  comparison  with  the 
reffolar,  and  to  draw  the  simpler  examples. 

4.  To  practise  the  arrangement  of  simple  forms  in  new  and  orderly  combinatioss. 
Without  at  present  going  into  details,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  so  mnch  from 

even  little  children,  always  supposing  that  they  are  made  interested  and  happy  in 
their  work,  that  the  standard  of  their  attainments  be  not  fixed  too  high,  that  infor- 
mation and  thought  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  things  to  be  imparted  and  devel- 
oped, and  that  manual  skill  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 


\ 


MANUAL  SKILL  NOT  SSSENnAL. 


I  wish  to  make  this  statement  about  the  unimportance  of  manual  skill  in  little 
children  as  emphatic  as  possible,  because  so  much  mischief  has  arisen  and  harm  done 
to  education  in  drawing  by  an  overestimate  of  its  importance.  Misled  by  ihis  phan- 
tom which  expects  fifty-year-old  skill  in  five-year-old  bodies,  and  finding  it  not, 
teachers  often  mi^udge  their  own  excellent  work,  and  think  they  have  accomplished 
nothing.  This  is  a  serious  educational  mistake.  The  true  test  of  success  is  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  child  about  the  forms  and  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects he  sees  around  him,  and  the  desire  to  express  that  interest  by  means  of  a  draw- 
ing, if  called  upon  to  show  what  he  knows  about  a  certain  object  named.  To  secure 
this  resort  to  illustration  by  the  child  it  must  be  practised  by  the  teacher,  aod  then 
comes  in  the  value  of  the  blackboard  and  drawing  as  an  agent.  It  is  not  wise  for  a 
teacher  to  say  that  she  is  not  skilled  enough  in  drawing  to  illustrate  on  the  board, 
for  that  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  She  should  illustrate  on  the  board  is 
order  to  become  skilled  in  drawing,  if  she  is  not  so  already.  Do  not  refuse  to  go  into 
the  water  until  you  know  how  to  swim,  but  go  there  to  learn. 

In  the  schools  of  Quincy  I  have  seen  both  teachers  and  pupils  drawing  on  the 
board  and  on  slates  illustrations  to  stories  and  object  lessons,  without  apparently 
waiting  to  consider  whether  they  could  draw  at  all,  or  that  drawing  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  business  in  hand ;  which  in  one  case  was  to  show  a  wa^on  loaded  with 
hay,  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  driver,  whip  in  hand  and  holding  the  reins,  being  seated 
upon  the  load  of  hay.  The  boy  who  drew  that  was  intensely  interested  and  happy  in 
his  work.  He  was  growing  all  the  time ;  he  was  left  to  himself,  and  not  worn^  by 
superior  knowledge,  and  was  learning,  a  ^ood  deal  faster  than  text-books  or  teacher 
could  have  taught  him,  how  to  settle  in  his  own  mind,  and  display  to  the  wwld,  the 
problem  of  **  What  I  know  about  a  wagon  and  horses."  Meraoiy  of  his  difficulties  in 
making  that  picture  was  going  to  make  him  look  at,  and  not  only  look  at  but  see,  a 
good  many  wagons  as  they  passed  him  in  the  streets,  or  appeared  in  illustrated  books 
or  piotores ;  and  that  was  a  mental  result  and  good  education,  which  was  not  hin- 
dered by  a  certain  look  of  antiquity  about  his  wagon,  or  the  strong  family  likeness 
among  his  four  horses. 

So  let  me  urge  that  in  addition  to  the  work  in  drawing  stated  on  the  programme, 
and  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  it,  t^eachers  should  kindle  a  love  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  classes  by  giving  the  pupils  full  scope  in  a  pictorial  direction,  and  on  £svorite 
subjects  to  be  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Let  me  remind  you,  also,  tnat  we  must  no  more  expect  uniformity  of  results  from 
the  instruction  of  a  class  of  various  pupils,  than  we  should  expect  to  find  an  agree> 
ment  about  politics  or  religion  in  a  community  of  adults. 

HBRBDITT. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence  between  the  size  and  thickness  of  skulls  among 
.children  as  well  as  among  grown-up  people,  and  as  much  difference  between  their 
antecedents  and  ancestors  for  a  few  hundreds  of  years.  Ton  cannot  breed  out  of 
people  in  a  year  or  two  what  it  has  taken  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  to  breed  into 
them. 

Slow  children  can  be  helped,  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  hurried;  for  it  is  often 
with  them,  as  in  mechanics,  that  what  is  lost  in  speed  is  gained  in  power,  and  that, 
if  the  speed  be  unnaturally  increased  in  emulation  of  a  lighter  kind  of  machine,  the 
tackling  may  give  way,  and  both  speed  and  power  be  destroyed. 

We  must  not  expect  great  improvement  to  occur  very  suddenly,  nor  is  it  a  healthy 
sign ;  for  gradual  and  rather  slow  growth,  in  which  is  assimilated  the  nourishment 
supplied,  makes  better  and  safer  progress.  You  cannot  extemporize  either  sound 
knowledge  or  cunning  skill ;  there  is  no  specific,  nor  recipe,  nor  royal  road,  nor  short 
cut,  by  which  you  can  abolish  the  influence  of  time  on  the  maturing  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  a  human  faculty. 

Have  patience  with  your  pupils,  and  have  patience  with  yourselves ;  for,  ss  the 
beloved  Physician  said,  '<in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 
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THK  LE880X8. 

Toa  know  that  upon  the  programme  there  are  to  be  given  fonr  ezeroisee  every  week, 
ftDd  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Enlarging  from  card  copies. 

2.  Bednoing  from  copy  on  blackboard. 

3.  Drawing  geometric  definitions. 

4.  Dictation,  memory,  or  design. 

About  each  of  these  exercises  I  propose  to  make  some  suggestions,  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  some  use  to  yon,  illnstrated'by  the  light  of  yonr  own  experience. 

1.  Enlarging  from  card  copies,  and  the  simplest  examples, — Whetner  drawing  upon 
slates  or  paper,  it  is  intended  that  the  pupils  should  make  as  lar^  drawings  as  the 
limits  of  their  spaces  to  draw  upon  will  allow.  Large  drawings  will  always  be  much 
more  improving  than  small  ones,  and  take  no  longer  time  to  makcj  whilst  they  are 
much  more  easily  corrected. 

Though  a  card  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  thus  furnishing  the  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  it  does  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  doing  the  work.  The  whole  exercise,  therefore,  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last,  should  be  £:awn  upon  a  large  scale  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  as  a 
gnide,  occasional  reference  only  being  made  to  the  cards. 

There  are  seventy  examples  on  the  first  series  and  fiftv  on  the  second  series  of  canls ; 
and  each  teacher  should  select  from  them  only  such  subjects  as  her  pupils  can,  with- 
out hurry,  begin  and  finish  in  a  lesson.  For  this  reason,  it  is  stated  that  only  the 
simpler  copies  should  be  taken.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Manual,  with 
which  to  vary  th6  lessons,  when  the  tecond  exercise  conies,  viz : 

2.  Drawing  from  th^  blackboard. — Here  also  may  be  used  such  examples  as  the  teacher 
may  find  useful,  either  from  the  cards  or  manual,  or  of  her  own  design,  or  selected 
from  any  other  source.  It  is  valnable  to  have  the  copy,  about  to  be  drawn,  placed 
already  on  the  board  in  its  completed  form,  before  commencing  the  lesson,  so  as  to 
show  very  clearly  to  all  what  is  going  to  be  done.  But,  in  drawing  it  before  the 
pupils  whilst  the  lesson  is  in  progress,  the  class  must  be  kept  together  as  much  as 
poasible.  To  facilitate  this,  and  to  show  the  steps  to  be  taken,  it  is  useful  also  to 
have  the  diagram  illustrated  bv  three  or  fonr  stages,  beginning  ^ith  the  position  and 
division  of  the  first  line.  As  that  is  done,  upon  slates  or  paper,  the  first  stage  to  be 
erased  from  the  board,  and  the  second  be  begun ;  and  so  on  until,  the  whole  of  the 
form  being  sketched,  the  work  is  to  be  completed  from  the  finished  example. 

How  miich  correction  of  the  pupil's  work  is  advisable?  I  am  often  asked.  About 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  It  is  well  to  correct  one  imperfection  in  the  work 
of  each  pnpil,  if  it  should  be  apparent,  but  not  more  than  one;  and  very  ofteu  it  ia 
well  not  to  make  any  corrections  at  all  on  the  exercise,  but  be  content  with  directing 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  an  obvious  error,  and  say  nothing  about  other  imperfec- 
tions. Thus  recognize  the  principle  that  imperfect  work  is  the  consequence  of  im- 
perfect thought,  and,  where  you  find  that  to  be  displayed,  trv  to  correct  the  imperfect 
thought  in  uie  child's  mind,  and  the  corrected*  thought  will  then  dispose  of  the  in- 
correct work.  Never  be  troubled  about  always  setting  right  with  your  own  hand  the 
imtme  drawing  on  slate  or  paper,  for  that  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  Strike 
at  the  root  of  the  disease  in  the  thought  system,  for  tnus  only  can  it  be  cured.  This 
of  course  cannot  be  done  by  one  effort,  either  of  teacher  or  pupil  j  but  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference  whether,  by  your  method  of  teaching,  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw, 
or  only  to  make  drawings;  just  as,  in  learning  a  modem  language,  we  want  to  learn  to 
speak,  rather  than  to  make  certain  speeches. 

Though  I  begin  to  despair  of  ever  being  understood  on  the  question  of  where  ruling 
and  measuring  bnd  mecnanical  tests  are  permissible,  and  where  objectionable,  I  shaU 
continue  to  struggle  with  the  subject. 

There  is  a  proper  place  and  a  right  time  for  both  mechanical  and  firee-hand  work  in 
drawing.  Sometimes  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  quite  distinct,  and  sometimes 
and  on  some  subjects  both  may  be  employed  in  the  same  exercise.  In  the  primary 
schools  I  would  make  this  distinction.  For  the  free-hand  work,  in  which  there  should 
W  no  ruling  nor  measuring,  the  first  two  exercises  in  each  week,  viz,  drawing  from 
the  cards  and  blackboard,  and  drawing  from  the  blackboard  alone. 

In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory,  it  may  be  left  to  the  teacher's  option  whether 
all  shall  be  done  by  free-hand  alone,  or  by  ruling  and  measuring  alone,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  composed  of  straight  lines ;  or  partly  ruled,  as,  for  instance,  tne  construction 
lines,  and  partly  drawn  by  free-hand,  such  as  the  curves. 

In  these  exercises  the  whole  class  should  work  in  one  way,  and  the  teacher  decide 
which  way,  so  as  not  to  have  some  pupils  ruling  and  measuring,  and  some  drawing 
wholly  by  free-hand. 

The  same  option  of  the  teacher  may  be  extended  to  drawing  of  eeometric  definitions, 
and  in  the  designing  or  arranging  exersises  all  the  mechanical  means  may  be  em- 
ployed which  are  available,  or  that  the  pupils  can  nse.    It  will  simplify  matters, 
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therefore,  if  we  say  that,  for  one-half  of  the  work,  tIe,  the  fint  two  exercises  in  each 
week,  as  stated  on  the  programme,  rnliog  and  measnring  axe  prohibited,  and  for  the 
third  and  fourth,  or  all  the  rest,  it  is  optional  with  the  teacher  how  the  woriL  ahall 
be  done,  with  a  recommendation  towards  variety. 
The  next  exercise  calling  for  some  remark  is — 

3.  Dratoing  geometric  tfefinitiofts. — These  exercises,  which  may  be  given  either  by 
the  pupils  copying  blackboard  illustrations,  or  from  dictation,  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, because  they  economize  time  in  teaching  and  learning  the  other  subjects, 
and  are  a  definite  contribution  to  that  alphabet  and  vocabulary  of  the  language  of 
form,  which  I  have  described  as  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  teaching  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  schools. 

If  these  illustrations  to  the  definitions  be  erouped  together  in  the  exercises,  so  that 
the  distinct  features  of  each  may  be  made  the  more  obvious  by  oomparison  with  the 
rest,  they  may  thus  be  t«ught  quickly,  and  are  not  without  interest. 

Thus  beginning  with 

LDOBS. 

First  illustration :  A  right  line. 
8econd  illustration :  A  rifiht  line  vertical. 
Third  illustration :  A  right  line  horizoutal. 
Fourth  illustration:  Two  lines  parallel. 

ANGLES. 

First  example:  Any  angle. 

Second' example :  A  right  angle. 

Third  example :  An  obtuse  angle. 

Fourth  example:  An  acute  angle. 

So  with  triangles,  four-sided  figures,  polygons,  and  the  circle ;  and  so  on,  with  lines 
dividing  figures,  as  diameters  and  diagonals,  and  thus  explain,  by  drawing  and  hav- 
ing them  drawn,  all  the  terms  and  expressions  and  names  which  are  made  use  of  in 
teaching  drawing. 

These  are  not  exercises  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a  long  time,  because  of  their  interest, 
but  should  be  practised  as  often  as  once  a  week,  because  of  their  use.  They  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  pupils  to  practise  upon  the  blackboard  with  chalk,  and  on  s 
large  scale,  either  from  dictation  or  memory. 

If,  after  drawing  rectangles,  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  convert  them  into  houses, 
showing  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  there  will  be  some  fun  in  the  work ;  or  tbey 
might  be  allowed  to  follow  M.  Regamey's  illustration  of  the  geometric  bads  of  art, 
by  transforming  any  regular  or  irregular  geometric  shape  into  the  likeness  of  any  ani- 
mal or  natural  Ibrm  to  which  it  is  most  liSe. 

4.  Linear  disigning — memory  and  dioiatton, — The  last  exercise  in  each  week  is  to  he 
either  in  designing,  memory  drawing,  or  drawing  from  dictation,  in  sequence,  every 
third  week,  so  that  one  exercise  of  each  kind  shall  come  every  three  weeks. 

Of  the  exercises  in  dictation  and  fix>m  memory  there  is  hardly  need  to  say  much,  for 
teachers  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  both  processes  to  know  how  much  can 
be  done  by  their  pupils,  how  the  subjects  are  to  be  handled,  and  what  is  to  be  songht 
for  in  either. 

There  is  one  feature  of  teaching  a  class  to  draw  from  dictation  which  seems  to  me 
valuable,  viz.  that  it  enforces  attention  and  thus  helps  to  form  the  habit.  The 
words  in  which  the  exercise  is  dictated  should  be  composed  and  written  b^  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the  forms  to  be  drawn  are  folly  described  in  the 
clearest  language  and  in  the  fewest  words,  and  when  the  lesson  is  given  be  read  to 
the  class.  Fuller  oral  description  should  also  be  given  in  support  of  this ;  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  trust  wholly  to  the  suggestions  of  the  moment  for  words  or  language  of  so 
great  importance  and  consequence  as  those  used  in  dictating  a  drawing  lesson. 

In  primary  schools,  only  examples  containing  straight  lines  and  simple  curves — or 
of  compound  curves,  such  as  the  ogee,  made  of  two  simple  cnrvee — should  be  given 
for  dictation. 

The  work  under  the  name  designing  would  be  more  properly  described  as  arrang- 
ing, and  I  have  already  referred  to  it  as  **  practising  the  arrangement  of  simple  fornis 
in  new  and  orderly  combinations,"  and  also  as  'Meaming  to  arrange."  Much  of  this 
must  needs  be  done  under  the  detailed  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  should  decide 
upon  both  the  form  to  be  filled  and  the  detail  which  is  to  be  used  in  filling  it. 

Again,  the  inclosing  form  having  been  given,  and  divided  into  equal  parts,  it  may 
be  left  entirely  to  the  pupil  to  draw  whatever  may  suggest  itself  to  him  in  one  di- 
vision ;  the  only  condition  being  that  whatever  is  placed  in  one  shall  be  repeated  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  all  the  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  what  the  unit  ot 
repetition  is,  for  the  real  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  practise  orderly  arrangement 
more  than  to  make  an  original  design. 

On  a  broad  average,  however,  you  will  eet  rather  more  startling  originality  from 
an  average  class  than  you  know  what  to  do  with. 
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The  kiDdergarten  prooees  of  arrassJng  colored  rtickt  to  form  patterns  is  mnob  the 
ssEQA  as  the  desipiing  to  be  followed  in  primary  schools — to  give  an  ontlet  for  inge- 
nuity and  loYe  of  change  and  the  creativeness  which  we  all  have,  but  never  so  strongly 
M  children  bave  it. 

Ayoid  giving  much  instruction  about  desij^n.  Let  the  children  do  as  well  or  as 
badly  as  tbey  Bke,  and  let  tbem  make  their  little  attempts  on  slates  first,  even  when 
they  may  bave  to  draw  their  finished  work  on  paper,  so  as  to  give  them  perfect  free- 
dom to  experiment,  to  change  their  minds,  to  obliterate  and  begin  over  again,  and 
wrestle  wltb  their  subjects  and  with  themselves. 

I  regard,  this  exercise  more  as  an  amusement  or  recreation  than  anything  else ;  but 
it  is  a  conatmctive  one,  and  will  help  to  counteract  to  some  extent  that  other  reore* 
atioD  which  comes  better  under  the  head  of  destmctiveness  or  disarrangement,  which 
children  sometimes  patronize. 

In  classes  1  and  2  the  work  for  the  present  half-year  is  to  be  in  blank  books  instead 
of  in  printed  books,  in  this  matter  reverting  back  to  our  practice  previous  to  last 
year. 

A  clause  in  the  recently  issned  plan  of  instrnoticn  modifies  a  paragraph  in  the  di- 
rections printed  on  the  cover  of  the  blank  book.  This  paragrapn  says  that  the  blank 
book  of  twenty  pages  is  intended  for  forty  exercises ;  but  considering  that  there  will 
DecessarUy  be  some  time  required  for  arranging  the  exercises  on  the  pages,  when 
^de  lines  and  points  are  not  given,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  leave  for  each 
udlvidual  teacher's  decision  whether  one  exercise  or  two  shall  be  worked  on  each 
page  of  the  books. 

If  only  one  exercise  be  drawn  on  a  page,  that  will  give  an  average  of  three  lessons 
to  eaob  exercise,  which  will  be  ample  time. 

Let  me  recommend  also,  that  one- fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing,  even  in 
the  first  and  second  classes,  should  be  spent  at  the  blackboard  by  every  pupil. 

Also,  that  the  diagrams  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the  teachers  for  the  free-hand  ex- 
ercises dionld  be  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  central  line  of  2  feet  6  inches  or  a  yard  in 
len&th,  so  that  all  the  pupils  may  see  the  example  clearly. 

rou  will  find  in  the  manual,  and  upon  the  cards,  a  choice  of  examples  for  copies, 
with  the  exception  of  dictation  exercises;  and  these,  it  is  considered,  are  best  left  to 
the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  drawing  committee  to  suggest  a  course  of  examples  upon 
the  adopted  programme,  selected  from  the  manual,  in  order  that  those  who  may  find 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  examples  are  best  may  be  assisted  in  their  choice. 

These  have  been  drawn  in  a  book,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  blank  book,  and  oo- 
cuirine  in  regular  sequence. 

In  this  book  two  exercises  are  drawn  on  a  page,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  wish,  or  whose  classes  are  able,  to  draw  as  many :  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
only  one  exercise  is  drawn,  then  I  would  recommend  that  the  first  half  of  this  book 
be  used  to  fill  the  blank  book. 

Id  conclusion,  I  now  desire  to  remind  you  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  do  as 
much  for  this  subject  in  primary  schools  as  is  done  for  otner  subjects ;  that  we  ought 
not  to  try  to  do  more,  and  ^ould  be  content  with  no  less. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  we  are  doing  as  much,  though  we  are  open  to 
as  mncb  overhauling  in  this  subject,  as  in  others.  There  may  be  lacking  some  en- 
thusiasm in  our  manner  and  methods  of  handling  the  sul^ect ;  and  I  am  prepared  for 
such  a  criticism,  for  it  has  often  been  seriously  objected,  in  the  past,  that  we  have 
thought  too  much  about  it  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  whilst  it  was  yet  a  compara- 
tive novelty. 

Ab  this  novelty  wears  off  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  gain  in  maturity  what  we  lose  in 
excitement,  and  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  be  benefited  by  our  pioneer  ex- 
perience. 

They  may  improve  upon  what  we  have  done,  and  they  ought  to  do  so,  to  repay  us 
for  what  we  have  done  for  them ;  but  no  future  generation  either  of  teachers  or  of 
the  pabUo,  on  this  continent,  can  ever  rob  us  of  this  historical  achievement,  that  we 
have  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  to  an  unbelieving  generation,  that  all  human 
creatares  are  as  much  bom  artists,  as  that  they  are  bom  to  be  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.    Education  and  religion  are  responsible  for  the  rest. 
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[ AddrM«ed  to  teachers  of  grammar  schools  only,  delivered  in  1881,  in  the  Oiila*  High  SchoQl.J 

It  is  pleasant,  after  nearly  ten  yean  of  co-operation,  to  meet  npon  a  plane  on  which 
there  is  no  need  to  discnss  the  question  whether  it  ia  possible  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw,  or  whether  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public  schools  can  both  learn 
and  teach  the  subject.  We  have  established  the  afi^rmatiye  of  those  propositions  long 
since,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  and  unbelieving  generation;  which,  no wever,  has 
been  so  far  not  indifferent  to  our  progress,  that  it  has  graciously  humored  us  whilst 
we  have  been  trying  the  experiment. 

And,  in  consequence,  we  are  hereto-day  to  consider  the  next  step  in  advance,  which 
is,  how  best  to  teach  the  subject,* conserving  the  progress  made,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  wiH  t-est  that  progress. 

It  is  also  true  that  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  decade  to  s^t  people  think- 
ing about  the  practical  value  of  drawing  in  education  and  in  industry,  and  to  attract 
the  interested  attention  of  sound  and  skilful  educators  in  the  subject ;  yet  it  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said,  that  we  have  hardly  yet  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  this 
subject  economically,  whilst  educationally  our  feet  are  scarcely  upon  the  threshold 
of  its  temple. 

Sternly  practical  people  and  nations  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  economic  value 
in  labor  and  life  of  an  element  not  controlled  by  mere  force,  but  controlling  and  di- 
recting it ;  and  are  calling  upon  their  educators  to  provide  for  and  produce  that  ele* 
ment,  and  set  it  at  work,  much  as  the  prophets  of  old  called  upon  their  gods  for  the 
divine  fire  that  was  to  bum  up  the  sacrifices  upon  their  altars. 

But  you  cannot  extemporize  experience — and  that  which  we  possess  now  has  cost 
us  ten  years  to  acquire — without  help  or  guidance  from  any  external  sources;  so  that 
although  we  have  only  made  a  beginning,  trifiing,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the 
half-century's  application  of  kindred  people,  and  not  yet  so  fruitful  as  the  two  cen- 
turies of  effort  made  by  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  something  to  have 
begun  seriously,  and  to  have  begun  right. 

Our  process  has  been  somewhat  hindered  by  the  existence  and  healthy  activity  of 
sundry  and  manifold  educational  myths  and  delusions,  from  which  other  branches  of 
learning  have  been  delivered  by  the  sanitary  and  winnowing  and  deodorizing  opera- 
tion of  time.  If  we  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  test  common  belief  about  draw- 
ing, to  clear  the  track  of  obstructions  made  by  ignorance,  to  prepare  the  way  and 
mSke  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  coming  generations,  then,  and  even  then, 
the  work  done  would  be  important  and  valuable,  bec-ause  of  it«  initial  character,  for 
the  first  steps  in  a  journey  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  last. 

I  need  not  impress  upon  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  the  path  of  pioneers 
is  always  a  haM  road  to  travel,/w  them,  whatever  it  may  be  for  those  who  oome  after ; 
and  that  is  the  path  which  you  and  I  have  been  called  upon  to  tread. 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet,  though  we  may  have  made  and  set  up  certain  land- 
marks, and  milestones,  and  finger-posts  on  the  road ;  and  so  it  is  well  that  we  should, 
as  now,  occasionally  meet  together  on  a  prospecting  consultation  for  mutual  enooor- 
agement,  and  to  insure  an  economical  division  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  subject  which  has  brought  us  together  on  this  occasion  was  communicated  to 
me  in  the  following  words : 

"Jan.  22,  1881,  in  drawing  committee— 

^^ Voted,  That  the  director  of  drawiiig  be  requested  to  address  the  primary  and 
grrammar  school  teachers  on  'Authorized  methods  of  instruction  in  drawing,'  and 
give  them  such  counsel  as  they  may  require  in  the  work  of  their  respective  grades." 

That,  then,  is  the  object  of  our  meeting  to-day ;  and  an  order  to  confine  myaelf  to 
ihe  subject,  and  to  cover  the  ground  as  well,  I  have,  as  some  of  you  know,  asked  by 
circular  the  principals  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city  to  suggest  to  me  the 
questions  they  may  wish  to  have  answered,  and  the  topics  upon  which  they  or  their 
teachers  may  require  counsel.  I  have  to  thank  several  masters  for  replies,  and  shall 
give  to  the  questions  they  have  propounded  the  answers  I  am  authorized  to  give  by 
the  drawing  committee.  This  has  seemed  to  me  the  most  economical  use  of  our  time 
to-day,  especially  as  our  time  is  that  of  hundreds  of  persons :  rather  than  that  our 
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meeting  should  resolve  itself  and  degenerate  into  a  discussion  upon  a  few  points,  abont 
which  there  oneht^to  be  great  latitude  of  opinion  among  broad  and  healthy  teachers. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  omit  reference  to  any  special  topic  which  you  expected  to 
bear  about,  you  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for  being  anxious  to  know  it  from  you 
beforehand,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  deliberate  consideration. 

When  I  said  Just  now  that  we  were  hardly  yet  on  the  threshold  of  this  subject,  the 
remark  had  reference  more  particularly  to  the  whole  subject  of  art  education,  as  an 
element  in  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  education  and  training :  and  not 
so  much  to  that  part  of  the  whole  subject  which  includes  drawing  in  tne  public 
schools,  which  is,  though  of  some  importance  to  us,  indeed  but  a  very  limited  por- 
tion of  the  matter. 

This  undeveloped  condition  of  a  by  no  means  insignificant  department  of  human 
thought  and  activity — one  so  important,  indeed,  that  it  is  capable  of  afifecting  na- 
tional reputation  and  national  prosperity  (as  it  does  to-day  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England)  —  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  repelling  influence  of  the  mystery  which 
has  surrounded  it  in  the  past.  This  mystery,  and  the  intellectual  grasp  which  has 
been  required  to  penetrate  and  dispel  it,  have  made  the  subject  somewhat  unattrac- 
tive to  minds  of  the  firat  order ;  or,  if  not  wholly  unattractive,  there  have  been  other 
fields  so  much  more  inviting  and  profitable,  involving  for  their  study  and  mastery  a 
niore  circumscribed  range  of  attainments  and  a  more  genial  companionship  in  study, 
that  the  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  general  field  of  education  have  let  this  art  de- 
partment of  it  very  much  alone. 

LACK  OP  ANT  LITEBATUBB  OP  ART  EDUCATION. 

There  is  to-day  no  literature  of  art  education  ;  nor  are  there  (with  the  exception 
of  those,  in  the  department  of  architecture)  any  sood  text-books  of  the  subject. 
Here  and  there  a  specialist  has  published  his  views  aoout  a  detail  or  branch  of  prac- 
tice, a  mere  thread  of  the  whole  woven  fabric;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  man 
or  woman  who  can  be  £ftithfhlly  described  as  thinker,  artist,  teacher,  economist,  has 
yet  doToted  the  experience  and  maturity  of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  and  exposition  of 
education  in  art.  General  education,  letters,  law,  medicine,  theology,  trade,  science, 
war,  government,  and  even  agriculture,  have  their  literature  and  text-books;  ana 
each  has  leaders  among  men  and  women  who  are  competent  by  professional  knowledge 
and  education,  experience  in  detail,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  generalize  sound  principles  from  the  varied  experience  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  This  is  true  in  a  limited  degree  also  in  the  field  of  applied  art,  or  of  de- 
partments of  it,  like  architecture  or  sculpture ;  but  it  is  not  true  about  art  educo' 
tion,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  economic,  industrial,  and  artistic  purposes. 

By  this  absence  of  the  highest  form  of  matured  authority,  viz.,  a  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  leaders  amonff  men,  we  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  both  in  our 
study  of  it  as  a  whole,  ana  in  our  means  of  underst-anding  the  precise  value  and  char- 
acter of  any  department  in  it,  in  which  we  may  be  ^rsonally  engaged. 

For  this  reason  we  can  consult  no  authorities,  living  or  dead,  and  are  left  to  pick 
our  way,  as  best  we  can,  from  observations  made  as  we  go  along,  warned  by  failures 
and  encouraged  bv  what  seems  success,  to  be  content  to  make  our  own  precedents, 
and  hew  as  near  the  line  as  we  can  {ilainly  see  it,  dim  and  faint  though  it  be.  That 
is  all  we  can  do  at  present,  until  a  mind  of  the  first  order — comprehensive,  profound^ 
and  practical — having  the  student's  habit,  the  teacher's  instinct,  and  the  economist's 
CO  a  mon  sense,  shall  come  forward  and  lead  us.  May  his  advent  be  near,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  sing  the  Nunc  DimitiU  together  before  we  make  our  final  exodus! 

This  slight  introduction  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  before  we  could  modestly 
consider  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  ''AuHumzed  methods  of  inntmction,"  for  we  must, 
in  default  of  better,  be  our  own  autnority,  Jugde,  jury,  plaintifi,  defendant,  counsel, 
and  witnesses,  all  combined. 

THR  PROBLEM  TO  BE  BULYED. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  briefly  what  we  have  had  to  do,  and  how  much  we  have 
already  done  in  this  matter,  before  we  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  about  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  work  which  we  can  best  do  in  the  present  and  immediate 
future.  And  let  us  also  not  forget  that  we  are  considering  the  application  to  a  sub- 
ject of  instruction  of  the  general  principles  of  education,  not  inventing  specifics,  nor 
debating  various  modes  of  teaching,  but  considering  '*  authorized  methods  of  instruc- 
tion" in  drayring,  in  this  city  of  Boston,  and  to-day. 

The  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870  required  that  the  subject  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  school^  and  placed  it  amon^  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  to  in- 
struction in  which  every  child  attending  the  public  schools  had  a  right.  It  might 
have  been  groaned  among  the  optional  studies,  or  required  to  be  taught  in  the  high 
schools  only,  fiut  if  you  are  interested  enough  in  the  matter  to  examine  the  chapter 
of  the  general  statutes,  amended  by  the  act  of  1870,  yon  will  see  that  the  subjects  of 
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inBtraotioiiy  among  which  drawing  is  grouped,  are  reading,  writing,  and  aritfamofcle— 
not  optional,  but  required :  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  for  the  education  of  alL 

This  involved  two  very  important  changes;  vi^.,  a  change  in  the  sabiect  as  then 
understood,  and  a  change  of  teachers  who  taught  it.  The  character  of  drawing  aa 
taught  in  tne  schools  up  to  that  time  was  such  that  it  seemed  only  the  gifted  few 
could  learn  it,  and  only  the  teacher  who  had  corresponding  gifts  could  teach  it.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  a  general  educational  subject. 

Mere,  however,  we  w.ere  confronted  with  a  law  which  entirely  ignored  the  whole 
theory  of  gifts,  whether  in  teachers  or  the  taught ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  emphatic, 
it  concluded  with  the  gently  insinuating  words,  ^'Tlusact  shall  take  effect  on  its 
passage."    <*Approved  May  16,  1870." 

The  only  persons  who  could  carry  out  such  a  law  were  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
public  schools ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  not  special  instructors  enough  in  the  whole 
country  to  teach  the  subject  to  all  the  children  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  and  Uie 
only  way  in  which  the  regular  teachers  could  ever  be  expected  to  teach  it  was  by 
simplifymg  the  subject  so  that  it  might  easily  be  understood  and  practised  by  both, 
all  teachers  and  all  children. 

That  was  the  task  intrusted  to  our  hands  in  1871,  just  ten  years  ago,  and  we  have 
done  it. 

HOW  rr  WAS  doms. 

The  principle  underlying  our  plan  was,  that  whatever  it  could  be  considered  rea- 
sonable for  cnildren  to  learn,  it  might  be  considered  reasonable  for  the  teacheirs  to 
learn  and  to  teach.  The  normal  classes,  which  were  at  once  oommenoed,  were  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle,  and  established  its  truth. 

The  chief  comer-stone  of  our  whole  fabric  was  the  use  of  the  blackboard ;  and  aa 
the  saperintendent  has  said,  <*Tbe  blackboard  is  to  teaching,  what  steam  is  to  trans- 
portation," we  brought  into  use  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  our  work* 

Tou  will  most  of  you  remember  that  the  subjects  studied  during;  the  first  year, 
1871-72,  were  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament  from  the  board,  showing  only  the  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth ;  model  and  object  drawing,  from  the  board  and  from 
the  solid  model,  giving  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thiokness ;  and 
memory  and  dictation  <&awing. 

The  next  year,  1872-^73,  we  took  up  g^metrical  drawing  and  perspective,  both 
taught  from  the  board ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1873-'4,  we  introduced  elementary 
design. 

For  several  years  afterwards,  until,  in  fact,  every  teacher  who  intended  to  stady  the 
subjects  had  ample  opportunities  for  doing  so,  these  elementary  classes  were  main- 
tained; and  last  year  I  was  enabled  to  report  that,  out  of  one  thousand  and  forty-five 
teachers  then  employed  in  the  public  schools,  one  thousand  and  forty  had  attended 
normal  lessons,  either  in  the  normal  classes,  the  city  normal  school,  or  other  normal 
schools. 

The  group  of  subjects  which  comprised  this  course  of  study,  and  for  passing  in  which 
the  second,  or  grammar  grade,  of  teachers'  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  drawing 
oommittee,  consisted  of: 

1.  Freehand drawins. 

2.  Model  and  object  drawing. 

3.  Memory  drawing. 

5.  Geometrical  drawing. 

6.  Perspective  drawing. 

Afterwards,  when  design  was  taught,  the  memory-drawing  examination  became  a 
drawing  from  memory  of  the  teacher's  own  design,  and  has  so  remained. 

Drawing  from  dictation  is  only  a  department  of  memory  drawing,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct subject. 

These  five  branches  of  drawing  constitute,  therefore,  our  solution  of  the  question ; 
''What  kind,  and  how  much,  of  drawing  can  be  learned  and  taught  by  the  teachers, 
and  learned  by  the  pupils  in  grammar  schools  t" 

You  will  remember  that  you  were  taught  these  subjects  from  the  blackboard  and  in 
class,  by  means  of  class  lessons  given  to  all  by  the  teacher,  who  made  the  diagram 
before  your  eyes,  and  explained  its  construction  and  character  to  you,  whilst  yon  were 
reproducing  it. 

This  is  how  the  mysterious  subject  of  drawing  was  brought  down  from  the  olonds^ 
where  it  had  been  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  genius  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
gifted,  and  naturalized  upon  this  earth  in  our  class-rooms,  the  common  property  of 
all  human  creatures  who  possess  the  average  intelligence. 

THE  METHOD  ADOPTED. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  most  distinct  feature  of  the  instruction  which  yon 
received,  and  have  given  to  your  own  pupils,  is  the  fRetkod  in  which  it  was  gireoiy 
and  that  method  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sa^'soto  of  instruction}  in- 
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▼olTes  the  use  of  the  Uackboard  by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruotion ;  and  ite  em- 
ployment lor  that  purpose  at  every  lesson  ffiven  by  the  teacher  is  most  emphatically 
"  Me  embodiment  of  tne  anthorized  method  of  giving  instruction  in  drawing"  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

About  the  nUtjecU  of  instmotion  I  shall  have  something  to  say  fnrther  on;  but 
here  let  me  impress  upon  ^ou,  that  if  called  upon  to  answer  the  question,  *^  What  is 
the  authorized  method  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Boston  scnoolst"  your  reply 
would  be,  ^^The  blackboard  method,  and  class  instruction.".  Just  now  we  are  re- 
quired to  rely  more  completely  than  before  upon  this  authorized  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  aud  I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  no  reversal  of  principle,  but  a  closer 
adhesion  to  it. 

Whatever  develops  the  self-reliance  of  the  teacher  makes  her  more  thoroughly  the 
leader  of  the  pupils ;  and  no  teacher  so  completely  gains  the  confidence  of  her  scholars 
ae  she  does  wnen  showing  confidence  in  herself,  by  doing  before  their  eyes,  and  step 
by  step,  the  work  she  expects  them  to  do  for  her. 

Then,  again,  this  method  is  the  most  economical  of  time  in  teaching  a  larse  num- 
ber. It  is  impossible  to  give  private  lessons'  in  public  schools ;  for  the  time  devoted 
to  one  subject,  each  as  drawing,  is  insofflcient  for  more  than  the  teaching  of  princi- 
ples to  the  whole  class,  which  every  Individaal  in  it  should  be  made  to  understand. 

This  is  so  completely  proved  to  be  true  that,  even  in  the  high  schools  and  free 
evening  drawing  schools,  both  of  them  one  grade  higher  than  grammar  schools,  the 
use  of  nut  copies  by  the  pupils  is  confined  to  the  reprodnctiou  of  those  made  by  the 
teacher,  before  and  for  the  whole  class,  and  no  fiat  copies  of  any  kind  are  allowed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  This  is  being  done  when  the  subjects  are  light  and  shade 
from  the  cast,  or  studies  in  color  from  objects,  which  are,  you  will  allow,  more  di£Bl- 
cult  and  elaborate  than  anything  taught  hitherto  wholly  by  class  instruction,  or 
than  can  ever  be  expected  in  grammar  schools. 

Understand  me,  I  am  not  objecting  to  text-books;  for  I  believe  in  them  when  they 
are  of  the  right  sort — which,  unhappily,  is  not  always  the  case ;  and,  when  of  the 
wronff  sort,  we  are  infinitely  better  without  them. 

And  there  is  a  better  thing  than  even  a  good  text-book,  and  that  is  a  good  teacher. 

But  we  do  want  some  good  text-books  in  the  hands  of  our  good  teachers;  and  es- 
pecially now  is  there  need  of  analytical  and  exhaustive  manuals  on  the  subjects  of 
perspective,  model-drawing,  and  design,  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  my 
admiring  friends,  to  have  assisted  you  who  are  my  colleagues,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ffenerally,  by  preparing  such  works  myself. 

The  French  have  a  proverb  that  **  it  is  the  imposnble  which  always  happens  **}  and 
who  knows  but  this  apparent  impossibility  may  actually  occur  t 

If  I  should  not  be  allowed  so  to  help  yon,  perhaps  the  hint  from  me  that  such  man- 
uals are  wanted  will  be  sufficient,  and  untold  and  indescribable  varieties  of  them  will 
be  Immediately  produced. 

SUBJECTS  TO  BX  TAUGHT. 

Let  US  now  consider  the  sutjecia  of  the  instruction  in  drawing[  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and  endeavor  to  see  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  m  giving  the.  in- 
stmotion. 

We  must  not  forffet  that  the  prime  object  sought  for  in  requiring  drawing  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  was  the  development  and  elevation  of  industrial  skill  and  pub- 
lic taste.  This  must  to  a  great  degree  determine  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  control  the  processes  to  some  extent  by  which  we  do  the  work. 

It  must  be  definitely  practical,  such  as  is  reouired  bv  practical  people  who  make 
use  of  drawing  for  any  useful  purpose,  whether  in  the  workshop  for  constructive 
purposes,  or  in  the  designing-room  n>r  the  expression  of  taste  and  originality. 

Thus  it  must  include  the  elements  of  scientific  drawing ;  its  language,  to  give 
knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of  form ;  and  its  modes  of  securing  accurate  results,  to 
insure  that  all  which  depends  on  exactness  shall  be  available  and  understood. 

It  must  develop  the  taste  by  familiarizing  the  pupil's  eyes  and  hands  with  accepted 
types  of  the  beautifnl  in  art  and  in  nature,  and  it  must  exercise  and  cultivate  the 
oT^inating  faculty,  the  creativeness  which  is  essentially  human,  for  we  are  told  that 
man  alone  is  a  designing  animal,  thereby  to  give  opportunity  to  apply  and  combine 
the  two  elements  of  science  and  art,  constmctiveness  and  taste,  which  the  two 
branches  of  instrumental  and  ftee-hand  practice  have  taught  us  the  language  of 

For  this  reason  we  include  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  to  secure  all  that 
is  valuable  and  necessary  in  true  and  accurate  workmanship ;  free-hand  drawing  of 
ornament  and  objects,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  appearances  and  beautiful  forms  unat- 
tainable by  mechimical  means,  and  elementary  designing,  to  develop  the  imagina- 
tion, and  learn  the  processes  of  applying  drawing  to  practical  and  industrial  purposes. 
Just  how  much  of  all  these  objects  can  be  secured  in  each  grade  of  our  public  schools 
depends  upon  oiU!sel ves  as  teaoheis.    If  we  are  content  to  do  our  share  in  each  grads, 
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without  expecting  to  do  all ;  and  if  we  woik  on  sound  ednoational  piinciplee,  liming 
to  ffet  as  mnch  as  possible  oot  of  each  of  these  branehes  of  drawing  for  the  information 
and  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  our  pupils^  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  theur  hands,  ^en 
we  shall  teach  the  subject  as  sensibly,  as  profitably,  and  as  frnitfolly  as  it  can  be 
tanght. 

Bnt  we  cannot  do  everything  in  any  one  of  the  three  grades,  thongh  ^e  bnlk  of  the 
work  will  be  in  the  central  or  grammar  ^ade.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  center  will  be 
the  work  of  preparation  done  in  the  primary  schools,  and  on  the  farther  side  the  work 
of  application  carried  out  in  the  high  schools. 

Between  these  two  and  the  heart  of  both  conies  what  I  will  call  the  work  of  edn- 
cation  in  the  grammar  schools.  • 

Before  ffoing  into  detail,  and  being  fnlly  aware  of  the  healthy  variation  of  attain- 
ments both  of  teachers  and  pnpils  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  necessary  and  un- 
necessary imperfectiODS  in  our  work,  I  vet,  with  perhaps  as  long,  as  broad,  and  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  thid  subject  ot  drawing,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  is  re- 
quired to  form  an  accurate  Judgment,  make  bold  to  say,  and  take  the  full  responsibility 
of  saying,  and  all  which  that  implies,  that  thesubiect  of  drawing  has  been  and  is  better, 
more  sensibly,  and  more  successfully  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston  than  in 
any  other  grade  of  schools  in  any  city  in  the  whole  world. 

It  requires  some  knowledge  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  all  coantries  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  some  experience,  to  decide  what  is  good  work,  from 
a  stand-point  which  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  art  education,  to  be  able  to  make  such 
a  statement.  And  let  me  remind  you  of  the  important  factor  that  it  requiiesat  least 
an  equal  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge  to  be  competent  to  contradict  it ;  for 
less  qualified  persona,  tnongh  they  may  mean  well,  do  not  know  enough  to  give  an 
opinion  that  is  worth  anything  on  this  particular  snbject. 

It  is  only  the  just  dae  of  the  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  ffiammar  schools  that 
their  work  should  be  thus  acknowledged ;  for  it  nas  long  since  oeen  my  opinion  thst 
it  deserves  the  character  described  in  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Contradiction  is  now  in  order,  if  it  can  be  made  by  competent  people ;  and  if  it  bs 
made  by  any  one  who  can  be  so  described,  between  now  and  the  next  time  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  address  yon,  it  shall  be  considered  by  me,  and  the  grounds  of  it  conveyed  to 
you. 

▲  TIOBUTB  TO  THE  TBACHKRS'  PROFB8SION. 

I  hox>e  you  will  allow  me  to  sav  that  in  this  matter  I  am  imitating  the  example  of 
the  shoemaker  who  stuck  to  his  lasi ;  for  this  jadgment  comes  within  the  l^;itunate 
range  of  my  professional  business  as  a  teacher.  And  out  of  respect  for  the  teacher's 
profession  I  will  add  that  it  is  because  I  know  It  requires  as  much  devotion  of  life 
and  labor  and  brains  as  any  other  nrofession,  and  practical  experience  in  it  is  of  as 
much  value  as  in  any  other,  that  I  have  said  what  I  have  about  OMifi«te»tjadg««,  and 
will  not  acknowledge  the  competence  to  be  Judges  of  those  who  take  up  this  busi- 
ness as  an  amusement,  late  iu  life,  and  become  critics  of  our  work,  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Fellow-teachers,  it  is  because  I  have  taught  this  subject  of  drawing  in  every  grade 
of  school  represented  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  in  every  class  of  those 
schools,  from  the  entering  class  of  the  primary  school  to  the  graduating  class  of  tbe 
professional  art  and  science  school,  ana  every  subject  in  all  those  grades— that,  on 
behalf  of  the  teacher's  profession.  I  assert  for  it  the  same  authority  and  privileges  of 
knowledge  and  experiences  whicn  are  readily  accorded  to  all  other  profesaiona,  and 
are  their  just  due.  And  because  of  this  experience  I  have  presumed  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  express  this  professional  opinion  to  you  about  your  work,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  widest  publicity,  because  I  know  it  to  be  profoundly  true,  and  aak  yon  to 
accept  it  until  a  more  competent  and  more  authorized  Judgment  be  forthcomini^. 

8UBJSOT8  OF  IK8TRUCTION. 

Speaking  now  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  drawiuj;  in  the  grammar  schools, 
and  commencing  with  the  three  upper  classes  1, 2,  and  3,  it  will  be  seen,  b^  referenoe 
to  the  printed  plan  of  instruction,  that  the  same  subjects  are  to  be  studied  in  each 
class,  and  the  same  nnmber  of  pages  in  the  blank-books  to  be  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject. The  subjects  and  proportion  of  the  twenty  pa^i^es  of  the  book  given  to  each  are 
as  follows :  free-hand,  six  pages;  model  and  object,  six  pages ;  geometrical,  six  pages; 
design,  two  pagCB. 

I  may  as  well  here  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  two  qneotioDS  put  to  me  by  some 
of  the  masters.  The  first  is,  whether,  in  free-hand,  object-drawing,  and  design,  one  or 
two  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  on  a  paget  In  reply  to  this,  I  quote  from  tlM  printed 
programme :  '*  Whether  one  or  two  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  on  each  page  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  class  and  progress  at 
the  pupils."    The  same  applies  to  the  free-hand,  model,  dictation,  and  memoxy  exer- 
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cises  of  the  three  lower  classes,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  second  question  is  one  which,  like  a 
wandering,  g.aiUy  spirit,  refuses  to  be  laid  at  rest,  either  by  church,  state,  or  educa- 
tion. It  is,  *^In  what  subjects  are  ruling  and  measuring  and  mechanical  aids  per- 
mitted, and  where  objectional?    May  straight  lines  be  ruled  in  model-drawing T" 

As  1  have  said  before,  our  drawing,  to  be  useful,  must  be  practical,  and  must  in- 
clude the  scientific  and  mechanical  as  well  as  the  artistic  and  tasteful.  Both  elements 
are  indispensable,  and  each  possesses  features  unattainable  in  the  other.  Neither 
alone  tells  the  whole  story  of  practical  drawing,  and  therefore  neither  sho aid  be  alone 
practised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  it  is  judicious  in  teaching  to  resurve  some 
exercises  wholly  for  one  kind  of  practice,  some  wholly  for  another  kind,  and  in  some 
to  make  use  of  both  resources — instrumental  and  free-hand— in  the  same  exercise. 

The  four  branches  of  practise  for  classes  1, 2,  and  3,  as  they  appear  upon  the  printed 

rrogramme,  are,  first,  ft^e-hand ;  second,  model  drawing.  Upon  these  two  branches 
would  have  no  ruling  or  measuring,  nor  guide  points  nor  tracing  pai>er,  ever  per- 
mitted nnder  any  circnmstances.  Upon  the  next  two— third,  geometrical ;  fourth, 
design — all  the  mechanical  helps  possible  should  be  employed,  and  the  proper  use  of 
them  thus  be  taught  to  all  pupils.  The  programme  itself,  on  page  2,  states  that  in 
the  subjects  of  memory  and  dictation  drawing,  in  the  classes  4.  5,  6,  it  is  optional 
with  the  teacher  whether  the  exercises  shall  be  performed  with  tne  assistance  of  me- 
chanical means  or  without  that  help. 

Let  me,  then,  finally,  recapitulate  what  is  to  be  considered  the  rule  in  our  schools 
about  mechanical  help. 

In  free-hand  and  model  drawing  it  is  forbidden. 

In  geometrical  and  design  it  is  required. 

In  all  other  exercises  it  is  optumat, 

THE  TOPICS  GONSroERKD  IN  TOEIR  ORDER. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  suggestions  on  these  subjects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  upon  the  programme : 

1.  Frte-kand  dravring, — The  work  in  the  blank  books  Is  to  be  a  review  of  that  which 
has  already  been  done  in  the  books — not  necessarily  a  repetition  of  the  same  exer- 
cises, but  of  similar  ones,  the  teacher  drawing  the  example  on  the  board  for  the  class 
to  copy.  A  certain  number  of  pages  of  the  Free-hand  Manual,  from  which  to  select 
copies,  are  suggested  for  each  class ;  but  this  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  if  the 
teacher  prefers  to  select  others.  Ton  have  the  whole  manual  to  select  from,  and  can, 
therefore,  adapt  your  selections  to  the  capabilities  of  your  several  classes.  The  exam- 
ples should  be  drawn  upon  the  board  upon  a  large  scale — say  2  feet  6  inches  or  a  yard 
m  height — in  its  complete  form,  before  the  lesson  begins,  and.  whilst  it  is  being  given, 
sboaldf  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  step  by  step  before  the  class.  When  the  finished 
example  is  drawn  previously  the  diagram  made  by  the  teacher  whilst  the  clase  is 
drawiug  need  not  be  so  exact  or  elaborate  as  it  would  require  to  be  were  no  finished 
digram  available  for  reference. 

1%  vary  the  practise,  one  or  more  copies  migh^  be  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  to  be  drawn  by  the  class  without  such  detailed  instructions  as  have  been 
described ;  or  one- half  of  a  symmetrical  example,  or  one  unit  in  a  rosette,  be  given, 
and  the  pmpils  be  required  to  draw  the  rest  without  a  copy. 

Mlow  me  to  suggest  that  in  all  free-hand,  model-drawing,  or  designing  exercises,  a 
section  of  the  class,  say  one-fourth,  be  put  to  draw  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  black- 
board. This  bold  practise  will  greatlv  improve  the  freedom  of  hand  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils,  and  also  make  the  drawing  upon  paper  more  rapid  and  accurate. 
Serious  mistakes,  which  would  be  passed  over,  or  not  be  seen,  upon  a  small  scale  on 
paper,  will  become  intolerable  when  perpetrated  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  board. 
This  may  somewhat  interfere  with  keeping  the  class  together  in  their  work  in  the 
books;  bat  that  could  be  remedied  by  giving  two  lessons  to  each  exercise,  and  letting 
a  fourth  of  the  class  spend  one-half  of  the  time  of  each  lesson  at  the  board,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  class  at  the  same  time  to  be  drawing  in  the  books. 

Thus,  in  a  class  of  forty  pupils  having  two  lessons  of  forty-five  minutes  on  one  ex- 
ercise, or  ninety  minutes  in  all,  the  pupils  Nos.  I  to  10  to  draw  on  the  board  the  first 
half  of  the  first  lesson,  and  Nos.  II  to  40  to  draw  in  their  books.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  first  lesson,  Nos.  11  to  20  to  continue  the  work  on  the  board,  begun  by  the 
first  ten,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  class  to  draw  in  the  books;  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions of  ten  in  each  to  do  the  same  upon  the  second  lesson,  and  thus  compfete  the  ex- 
ercise. 

2.  Model  and  ohfed  drawing. — I  have  been  asked  "whether  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
draw  the  copy,  for  practise,  on  slates  before  drawing  it  in  the  book."  That  partly  de- 
pends npon  now  well  the  class  can  draw ;  but  in  model  drawing  it  seems  to  me  it 
wonld  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  even  in  other  subjects  it  could  not  be  a  waste  of  time. 
But  it  might  occupy  more  time  than  the  class  could  afford  to  give. 

8.  Ex.  209 36 
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Whether  the  object  drawing  be  from  the  solid  model,  or  from  blAckboard,  tfaepo 
pilB should  draw  the  subject  first  from  the  board;  and  it  then  might  becosTenient  to 
let  this  explanatory  and  trial  exercise  be  drawn  on  slates,  or  on  the  board,  whieh 
would  be  better. 

The  class  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  object  drawing  from 
the  solid  satisfactorily.  The  principles  of  drawing  regular  geometric  forms  can,  how- 
ever, be  taught  from  the  board,  and  be  illustrated  by  the  solid  model  and  the  object 
if  placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  can  be  found  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

There  ought  to  be  oneYoom  in  every  grammar  school,  with  the  seats  and  desks 
raneed  round  it,  in  a  circle  or  hollow  square,  leaving  a  broad  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter for  the  model  or  object  to  be  placed,  so  that  occasionally  an  object  could  be  seen 
below  the  level  of  the  eye.  Or,  if  it  would  not  be  considered  sacrilege,  a  comer  of 
the  hall  might  be  used  temporarily  a  few  times  in  the  year,  to  secure  a  good  view  of 
a  model  for  the  upper  classes — one  class  at  a  time. 

Those  of  us  who  nave  taught  classes  to  draw  from  the  solid  know  what  an  amadng 
fertility  the  average  pupil  develops  in  drawing  that  which  it  is  impoasible  to  see 
with  the  human  eye,  and  in  refusing  to  see  the  true  shape  of  the  object  to  be  placed 
before  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  it.  Amons  all  the  thousands  of  persons  I  have  seen 
commence  the  practice  of  drawing  from  ol^ects,  whether  young  or  old,  not  one  ha» 
ever  apparently  seen  an  object,  even  approximately,  as  it  apjpeara  to  the  eye,  and, 
with  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  insists  upon  drawing  it  wrongly.  Then 
is  no  cure  for  this  but  practise,  but  it  suggeists  how  much  reliance  you  can  place  upon 
the  statement  any  one  makes  about  the  form  of  any  thing,  unless  he  can  draw  it. 

I  would  not  believe  the  evidence  under  oath,  about  the  shape  or  appearance  of  any 
created  thing,  given  by  the  saintliest  person  in  the  world,  if  nis  impressions  resulted 
from  his  own  eyesight  as  a  witness,  unleu  he  could  draw.  Appearances  and  £scts  are 
not  the  same  once  in  a  thousand  times ;  and  unless  he  can  deduce  the  appearances 
from  the  facts,  and  the  facts  from  the  appearances,  he  is  not  to  be  believed  about  the 
facts. 

I  regard  this  subject  of  obiect  drawing  from  solids  as  being  one  which,  under  tiie 
present  arrangement  of  the  class  rooms,  must  be  difficult  to  t^h ;  and  suggest  that 
the  fullest  explanations  and  complete  illustrations  by  diagrams  be  given  by  the 
teacher  at  everv  lesson.  It  is  better  to  teach  the  principles  of  perspective  as,  applied 
to  objects,  well,  than  to  have  objects  drawn  from  oy  the  class,  which  cannot  be  seen, 
or  seen  only  in  distorted  views  or  unusual  positions.  By  this  I  mean,  that  to  pat  up 
a  chair,  for  instance,  which  is  usually  seen  below  the  eye,  to  stand  upon  the  teachei'e 
desk  as  a  model,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  above  the  eye,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
seat  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  the  punils,  is  to  make  a  hard  subject  of  draw- 
ing  harder  still.  It  would  be  better  to  have  tne  geometric  solids  in  such  positions; 
for  they  are  not  associated  with  any  particular  places  in  our  minds,  and  aie  as  likelj 
to  be  seen  above  as  below  the  eye,  and  in  one  place  as  in  another.  The  subjects  sug- 
gested in  the  programme  are  such  as  it  is  supposed  can  be  obtained  in  every  grammar 
school. 

3.  Geometrical  drawing. — About  the  problems  in  geometrical  drawing  I  would  suggest 
that  they  be  worked  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  to  get  the  required  number 
done  upon  the  allotted  number  of  pages.  Not  more  than  six  and  not  lees  than  two 
problems  should  appear  on  each  page.  And  among  them  the  geometric  shapes  selected 
for  the  designs  should  here  be  first  worked  out. 

The  best  result  to  be  shown  from  this  branch  of  study  ought  to  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing of  those  regular  forms,  both  enclosing  and  forming  part  of  the  exercises  in  design, 
for  that  is  appTyins  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing  to  practical  and  workman* 
like  purposes.  And  that  is  also  where  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  study  best 
shows  itself. 

When,  three  years  ago,  I  submitted  a  set  of  memorv  exercises  in  design,  the  work 
of  the  graduating  classes  of  two  of  our  grammar  schools,  to  a  distinguished  inspector 
of  art  schools  in  England,  he  was  struck  with  two  features  in  the  work :  one  was  the 
amount  done  in  the  time,  and  the  other  was  the  originality  of  the  designs.  But  he 
was  simply  amazed  at  the  accuracy  and  workmanship  of  the  geometricu  drawing  in 
the  enclosing  forms,  and  in  the  spacing  out  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

It  is  through  this  use  of  instruments,  to  secure  exact  work  when  accuracy  is  essm- 
tial,  that  drawing  becomes  of  practical  use  to  industry;  and,  among  all  the  branches 
of  it,  none  is  so  completely  industrial  in  its  character,  and  nsefhl  in  its  applications, 
as  geometrical  drawing. 

4.  Deeign.Some  years  ago,  when  design  was  a  novelty  in  our  schools,  and  had  be- 
■come  somewhat  a  favorite  study,  an  impression  was  created  among  the  teachers  that 
elaboration  of  arrangement  and  multiplicity  of  detail  constitnt^^  excellence.  The 
illustrations  of  elementary  design,  drawn  upon  a  very  small  scale  in  the  Manual,  were 
partly  responsible  for  this  impression,  which,  nevertheless,  was  a  great  mistake.  If 
any  one  of  the  designs  in  the  Manual  were  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  fill  a  whole  page, 
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or  eyen  half  a  page,  of  one  of  the  drawing  books,  the  arrangement  would  then  ap- 
pear simple,  ana  by  no  means  crowded  with  detail. 

Bat  a  change,  which  is  also  an  improvement,  has  been  observable  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  A  greater  simplicity  of  treatment,  with  details  on  a  larger  scale, 
has  prevailed. 

Tet  I  Judge,  from  the  examination  exercises  and  occasional  exhibitions,  that,  in  the 
hiffher  classes,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  fumisn  some  examples  of  drawing,  by  which *the 
method  and  the  work  done  in  the  Boston  schools  could  be  best  jud|^,  I  should  not 
hesitate  at  once  to  select  the  drawings  from  memory  of  the  pnpifr  own  desig^ns,  made 
by  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  at  their  diploma  examinations. 
They  are  simply  wonderful,  and  have  been  so  pronounced  by  very  competent  Judges. 

I  would,  however,  saggest  that,  in  the  lower  classes,  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
yery  few  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers,  treated  in  a  simple  manner,  should  oe  sought 
for  in  prefereifte  to  great  originality,  or  profusion  and  elaboration  of  material. 

I  have  recently  defined  elementary  designing  as  being,  "  to  practise  the  arrange- 
ment of  simple  forms  in  new  and  orderly  combinations" ;  and  this  I  commend  to  your 
attention. 

DICTATION  DRAWING. 

The  value  of  drawing  from  oral  direction  cannot  be  over-estimated,  either  in  its 
practical  influence  upon  teaching  drawing,  and  the  ease  which  results  from  it,  or  in 
its  indirect  bearing  upon  other  studies.  It  develops  habits  of  attention  and  thought, 
and  teaches  the  value  and  importance  of  words.  By  it  the  teacher  can  show  how  neoes- 
aaryuit  is  to  begin  a  drawing  with  its  most  characteristic  feature,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  lentral  vertical  line  or  axis  of  a  symmetrical  desij^ ;  and  also  to  determine  the 
chie  proportions  before  attending  to  details  or  subdivisions.  It  fosters  the  habit  of 
working  deliberately,  without  hurry,  and  enforces  the  value  of  doing  one  thins  at  a 
time,  and  doing  it  well.    It  shows  the  teacher  also  how  much  of  form  can  he  ex- 

fressed  in  words,  and  what  must  depend  upon  the  observation  and  taste  of  the  pupil, 
t  is  a  simple  way  of  exercising  and  developing  the  Imagination  about  the  real  and 
concrete ;  and,  of  all  the  branches  of  drawing  practised,  it  is  the  most  profitable  in 
teaching  the  alphabet,  the  vocabulary,  and  nomenclature  of  simple,  regular,  and  ex- 
act form. 

Commencing  with  the  illustrations  to  geometrical  definitions,  and  proceeding  by 
reviews  and  memorv  exercises  to  fix  them  in  the  mind  and  memory,  the  teacher  ma^ 
ostablish  between  the  class  and  herself,  by  means  of  dictation  drawing,  such  a  reali- 
zing and  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  language,  that  every  word  uttered,  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  others,  will  be  canvassed  mebtally,  and  its  meaning  in- 
terpreted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fostering  of  such  a  habit  in  a  mild  and  gentle  wav,  and  by 
an  exercise  which  is  partly  physical,  and  never  about  abstract  ideas,  is  a  healthy  edu- 
cational process.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  may  do  all  that  will  be  expected  of 
you  in  the  several  classes,  I  give  you  this  practical  counsel — to  all : — 

Let  every  teacher  take  one  of  the  blank  books,  and  space  it  out  into  the  number  of 
pages  required  to  be  given  to  each  branch  in  her  particular  class,  according  to  the 
programme.  And  here  I  will  answer  another  of  the  questions  put  to  me,  vis :  *'Are  the 
different  kinds  of  exercises  to  be  drawn  together,  or  alternated  in  the  book  t"  The 
answer  is,  Whichever  the  teacher  thinks  best ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  exer- 
cises together.  Thus,  for  the  classes  1, 2,  and  3,  the  pages  1  to  6,  free-hand :  7  to  13, 
object  'f  13  to  Id,  geometrical ;  19  and  20,  design.  In  the  classes  4, 5, 6,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  alternate  the  exercises,  in  order  the  better  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
younger  children.    To  resume  the  story  of  the  teacher's  blank  book : 

Having  paged  off  the  book  into  subjects,  I  would  then  make  selection  of  every  ex- 
ercise in  each  subject  which  it  seemed  to  me  the  class  could  best  do :  and  as  a  guide 
for  myself,  I  would  sketch  out  every  free-hand  exercise,  and  place  it  Just  where,  upon 
the  page,  I  should  want  the  scholars  to  draw  it,  and  the  size  it  should  be  drawn  to 
fill  the  page  agreeably.    And  repeat  this  prooess  with  the  other  subjects. 

Thus,  havioff  planned  the  course  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  class, 
you  will  be  able  to  direct  and  lead  the  work  without  loss  of  time,  and  have  all  the 
strength  which  comes  from  not  only  preparing  every  lesson  beforehand,  but  from  ha v- 
ingfixed  its  place  in  your  half-years  work  as  well. 

with  the  programme,  **  The  Free-hand  Manual, ''  and  a  copy  of  the  work  done  from 
September  to  February  before  you,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  make 
such  an  arrangement.  The  sketches  need  only  be  rough  suggestions,  for  I  know  you 
have  not  time  to  do  mere ;  but  doing  that  much  will  not  only  save  your  own  time  and 
that  of  your  pupils,  but  add  greatly  to  the  confidence  with  wbich  you  will  teach  all 
the  subjects  in  the  class-room. 

I  used  to  notice,  when  one-half  of  the  drawing  books  consisted  of  blank  sheets,  the 
best  work  was  always  to  be  found  ou  those  blank  pages,  wherever  the  teacher  was  in- 
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terested  in  the  snbject.  The  opportunity  we  now  have  will  enable  yon  to  show  the 
best  work  all  through  the  book. 

Lot  all  the  diagrams  and  exercises  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  well  and  tnily  cen- 
tered and  placed  on  the  page.  There  is  as  much  Judgment  and  workmanlike  habit 
developed  by  Ihe  practice  given  iu  adapting  the  example  to  the  page  as  in  balancing 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  symmetrical  object ;  and  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  valuable 
mental  and  moral  process  of  cutting  your  coat  according  to  your  clothu 

This  spacing  and  centring  of  the  paper  is  valuable  practice,  as  every  draugfatAmAn 
knows  who  has  ever  ma<le  a  working  drawing ;  and  it  should  therefore  not  be  die- 
pensed  with  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing. 

GENERAL  SUGOE8TI0NS. 

It  is  believed,  and  in  my  opinion  Justly,  that  to  give  the  grammar-school  teachers 
of  this  city  a  blank  book  for  their  pupils,  and  ask  them  to  review  in  i%  what  has  been 
done  before  by  their  classes,  is,  for  a  temporary  exercise  at  any  rate,  safe  and  profitable. 

They  are  not  asked  to  extemporize  pictures  as  copies,  but  simply  to  teach  very  ele- 
mentary truths  to  their  pupils,  always  remembering  that  the  most  valuable  result  to 
be  obtained  by  the  scholar,  and  therefore  sought  aner  by  the  teacher,  is  a  mental  one, 
not  alone  a  picture  of  the  truth  in  the  pupil's  drawing-book,  but  the  tmth  itself  in 
the  pupil's  mind. 

I  know  that  the  teachers  are  able  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  nothing  new ;  but  I 
could  not  have  said  so  much  a  few  years  ago.  There  has,  however,  been  a  considera- 
ble advance  in  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  within  the  past  three  yean 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  encourages  the  drawinf^  committee  to  believe 
that  printed  copy^-books  may  be  safely  dispensed  with  for  a  tune. 

It  IB,  of  course, 'to  be  expected  that  the  best  teachers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
own  performances  in  t<eaching  drawing,  and  it  is  extremely  modest  and  beaatiful  in 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  self-satisfied. 

Good  authorities,  however,  have  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  our  work  in  drawing 
in  the  grammar  schools,  and  you  have  been  told  what  1  think. 

There  is  sometimes,  among  teachers,  a  disinclination  to  draw  freely  on  the  black- 
board for  purposes  of  illustration  in  teaching  other  subjects,  and  to  provide  copies 
when  teacning  drawing. 

Let  me  ask  you  all  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  become  ready  and  expressive 
upon  the  board,  and  with  chalk,  is  to  steadily  draw  every  thing  yon  want  to  illus- 
trate a  lesson  by,  whether  of  drawing  or  any  other  subject.  You  cannot  learn  to 
swim  unless  you  go  into  the  water,  and  yon  cannot  draw  well  upon  tlie  board  unices 
you  draw  upon  it  aamehoWf  untU  yon  draw  well.  The  French  have  a  proverb,  **  They 
fo^e  well  who  forge" ;  and  it  applies  also  to  blackboard  drawing. 

Then,  it  is  well  that  teachers  should  remember  that  in  these  exercises  iu  drawing 
they  are  not  exercising  artistic  acrobats,  but  educating  children,  and  by  such  exer- 
cises, and  not  training  them  to  produce  drawings ;  for  the  drawings  in  their  books 
are  of  no  more  value,  in  view  of  the  result  sought,  than  are  the  numerals  in  the  sums 
in  arithmetic,  which  have  been  worked  upon  and  have  vanished  from  their  slater. 

The  thing  we  have  to  do  for  children  is  to  teacl.  them  to  think,  and  to  think  rightly, 
to  develop  the  ability  to  analjrze  and  compare ;  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  between  the  beautiful  and  that  which  is  not  beautiful,  between  tiie  true 
and  the  false ;  and  to  incline  them  to  choose  the  right,  and  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  by  their  own  mental  action. 

That  is  education ;  and  whether  the  means  by  which  we  give  the  knowledge  of 
&cts,  or  excite  the  emotions  to  produce  the  mental  act  of  choice,  be  arithmetic  or 
drawing,  the  result  to  be  looked  for  is  the  same ;  and  the  procees  and  manual  exercise 
through  which  it  is  done  are  only  the  means,  never  the  end,  and  relatively  therefore 
of  little  importance. 

I  am  led  to  impress  this  upon  you  because  teachers  sometimes  show  me  the  books 
of  their  scholars,  and  apologize  for  imperfect  work  in  them.  There  is  no  need  for  such 
apologies :  if  the  work  is  honest,  it  muat  be  imperfect,  and  if  the  teacher  is  futhfnl 
and  fair  to  all  alike,  it  mttsi  be  very  varied  in  attainment.  Uniformity  in  the  manip- 
ulative processes,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  instruction,  in  any  class-room, 
means  crueltv  to  animals,  and  thep  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it;  and  that  is 
something  which  is  simply  detestable. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  lessons  is  to  make  the  children  know  Jbmc  todraw, 
not  how  to  make  drawings ;  and  I  hope  you  see  the  distinction.  And  the  great  reason 
for  them  to  draw  is,  that  the  process  of  drawing  makes  ignorance  visible;  it  is  a  criti- 
cism made  by  ourselves  on  our  perceptions,  and  gives  physical  evidence  that  we  either 
think  rightly  or  wrongly,  or  even  do  not  think  at  all. 

For  a  bad  or  incorrect  drawing  is  never  an  accident ;  it  is  an  uncomfortably  accn- 
x»te  mirror  of  our  thoughts,  and  fixes  the  stage  of  mental  development  and  civilization 
we  have  arrived  at. 
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Good  or  bad  pictures  are  neyer  produced  unintentionally ;  they  have  existed  in  the 
\>rain  in  all  their  beauty  or  deformity  before  they  passed  through  the  nerves  and 
tiDgers  on  to  the  paper  or  canvas.  So  with  drawings :  if  a  child  draws  in  a  diabolical 
manner,  don't  trouble  so  much  to  alter  the  drawing  in  his  book,  as  to  change  the  mental 
}>n)ce88  in  his  skull.  That  is  where  the  mischief  springs  from,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
where  it  can  be  cured. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  that,  by  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  apparently  no  control,  and  by  authority  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  and  respect,  we  should,  as  teachers,  be  thrown  npon  our  own  re- 
sources to  review  a  subject  that  we  all  know.  It  is  a  precedent  not  unlikely  to  be 
followed  in  the  interests  of  true  education,  that  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  should  be  reviewed  and  made  more  thorough  in  the  second  half,  by  being  gone 
over  a  second  time,  instead  of  our  undertaking  other  work,  new  and  fresh. 

This  change,  made  now  for  the  first  time,  will  involve  no  new  departure  from  the . 
method  of  instruction  hitherto  pursued,  nor  the  introduction  of  any  new  subject,  nor 
the  imposition  of  work  not  done  before  at  some  period  of  our  experience,  in  the  ma- 
turing^ and  development  of  this  subject  of  instruction  in  pnblic  schools. 

For  ten  years  we  have  worked  together:  not  only  for  drawing,  and  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  but  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  neglected  though  important 
element  in  education,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  who  live  on  this  continent. 

Recently  a  distinguished  expert  in  educational  matters,  representative  of  the  most 
artistic  nation  npon  this  earth,  said  of  Boston,  that  it  was  the  only  city  in  the  world 
where  all  the  children  were  taug^ht  to  draw  well  by  the  regular  teachers.  If  we  have 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  this,  it  is  because  education  has  thereby  been  advanced  in  a 
natural  and  legitimate  direction,  from  which  it  will  never  retreat  so  long  as  our  mother- 
tougae  is  spoken  in  this  land. 

And  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  systems,  nor  text-books,  nor  specialists  like 
myself,  but  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  by  the  educational  instincts 
of  the  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  That  is  eamething  which  the  labors  of  our  youth, 
the  devotion  of  our  lives,  and  the  character  of  our  common  ancestors  have  given  to 
us,  and  which  nothing  can  ever  take  away  from  us  while  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  beinff.    And  upon  that  Bomeihing,  fellow-teachers,  we  must  all  now  depend. 
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[AddrMsed  to  tOAchen  of  the  high  achoolB  only.     DeliTored  in  1879,  in  the  NonDal  School] 

In  the  year  1870  the  drawing  committee  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boetoo 
iasned  a  report  in  print,  in  which  occnrs  this  sentence : 

''Of  all  tne  stadiea  in  onr  public  schools,  drawing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  regnlti. 
We  have  had  no  system.  Oar  teachers  have  not  been  instrncted,  and  the  workmius 
now  be  commenced.    Shall  we  have  a  plan  t  or  shall  aU  be  done  at  random  f 

In  the  year  1876  another  report  was  printed,  not  this  time  by  the  drawing  commit- 
tee of  Boston,  but  by  the  French  commissioners  on  education  sent  t«  the  Centenuial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  They  had  there  subjected  the  exhibit'  in  drawing  made 
by  this  city  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  presented  to  the  French  Government  a  verr 
analytical  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  drawing  at 
displayed  in  the  exhibition.  After  finding  some  slight  faults  with  the  materials  u«d 
in  our  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  noticing  the  comparative  exhibit  of  all  the  Stat«6, 
they  say— 

''The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  presented  a  collective  exhibit  extremely  re- 
markable, the  most  complete  of  all,  and  the  most  methodically  arranged." 


Such  as  these  works  are.  they  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  method,  to  the 
good  disposition  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  cars  given 
to  the  instruction  with  the  view  of  developing  the  practice  of  practical  elementaxj 
drawing.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  fruits  are  the  result  of  two  years  of  trial,  we 
must  admit  that  never  before  have  such  remarkable  results  in  so  short  a  time  been 
attained.'' 

OOMMXNT  BT  THE  FRXMCH  COM1IIB8IONER6  ON  THE  MAS8ACIIU8BTTS  PUBUC  SCHOOL 

DRAWINGS. 

In  drawing  inferences  from  their  study  of  the  whole  subject  and  contemplation  ef 
the  works  displayed,  the  commissioners  make  this  suggestion : 

"It  is  necessary  that  France  defend  her  pre-eminenoe  in  art,  hitherto  uncontested. 
With  us,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  excellent  special  teachers  of  draw- 
ing :  it  i8  neoMsarff  that  all  the  teacihera  should  he  able  to  give  the  firet  inetmction  in  drm^ 
ing  in  the  dag  olateee  to  the  entire  echool  population." 

I  put  these  two  statements  of  two  very  different  bodies  of  men  befbre  yon  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  whether  the  question  of  the  drawing  committee  of  1870,  when  thej 
asked,  "  Shall  we  have  a  plan  t ''  has  not  been  answered  by  our  exjieTience  and  testi- 
fied to  by  competent  authorities. 

And  when  they  promised— after  making  the  statement,  "Our  teachers  have  not 
been  instructed"— that  ''the  work  must  now  be  commenced,''  I  would  ask.  Has  not 
the  drawing  committee  kept  its  promise  t  The  work  has  certainly  commenced,  and 
the  teachers  have  been  instructed;  and  we  are  here  to-day  because  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

If  France  acknowledges  that  we  are  preparing  to  contest  her  pre-eminenoe  in  art, 
and  suggests  to  her  government  the  adoption  of  our  plan  as  her  defence,  via,  the 
emplovment  of  all  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  subject  and 
give  the  first  instruction — it  appears  to  me  that  we  certainly  have  a  plan,  and  that 
all  is  not  now  "done  at  random,"  aa  it  was  in  1870. 

Fellow- teachers,  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  amongst  us  are  often  distracted 
in  our  work  by  the  squeaking  of  penny  trumpets  of  disapprobation ;  so  let  us  not  ig- 
nore this  diapason  of  recognition  from  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  whole  world. 

Were  I  a  clergyman,  and  about  to  preach  a  sermon,  I  should  take  as  a  text,  "Great 
is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 

Eight  years  ago  I  stood  on  this  platform,  and  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  adalt 
teachers  might  learn  to  draw  and  become  proficient  teachers  of  drawing  to  their  pupile, 
if  they  wOmd  only  try  to  do  so,  on  the  one  condition  that  they  should  have  faith  in 
themselves,  and  be  as  patient  with  themselves  in  trying  to  learn  as  they  would  be 
with  their  pupils  when  teaching  them  other  subjects.  This  belief  of  mine  wa«  not 
very  generally  acquiesced  in ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers,  a  vast  nnyority 
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of  all  the  Boston  teachen  now  in  the  city's  employment  and  in  all  the  grades  of  schools. 
were  willing  to  tiy  to  learn  drawine  and  to  teach  it,  and  have  tried  diligently  ana 
faithlnlly.  And  it  was  the  result  of  this  trial,  as  evidenced  in  the  works  of  their 
acholaip,  which  drew  from  the  Freneh  MvanU  the  words  of  commendation  I  have 
qnoted ;  and  they  were  deserved. 

This  oconrred  to  me  as  a  fitting  introdnction  to  what  I  have  to  say  to-day.  hecanse 
we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  another  new  departure  in  this  matter,  as  cnaracter- 
istic,  and  involving  ss  macb  faith  on  yonr  part  to  insure  its  success,  as  that  original 
ch»nge  made  eight  years  ago. 

Tm  SPECIAL  TSAGHSRS   OF  DRAWING    SOON    TO    BK  WITHDRAWN    FROM    TH£    HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Yon  all  know  that  the  school  committee  has  decided  to  withdraw  the  special  teach- 
ers of  drawing  from  the  high  schools  after  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  prin- 
cipally as  a  matter  of  economy ;  the  initiative  in  this  step  having  been  taken  by  the 
committee  on  revision,  not  by  the  drawins  committee.  Next  year,  then,  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  will  be  requ&ed  to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing  to 
their  pupils  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  and  grammar  schoolteachers  already  have 
done  for  several  years  to  their  pupils ;  for  it  has  been  assumed  that  tiie  high  school 
teachers  are  at  least  as  capable  as  those  of  any  other  grade. 

The  remarkable  success  of  teachers  in  the  higher  grammar  classes  has  made  it  neces- 
sary, if  progress  is  to  be  maintained,  that  some  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  should  be  developed  and  improved ;  and,  in  the  general  revision  of  studies  maide 
for  the  schools^  the  subject  of  drawing  has  been  rearranged,  to  bring  it  into  true  edu- 
cational sequence  with  that  which  precedes  it,  and  into  narmony  with  the  improved 
possibilities,  as  well  as  the  needs,  of  the  present  day. 

The  revised  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee  contemplates 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  order,  commencing  in  September,  1880 ;  and  it  is  to  pre- 
pare the  teachers  for  this  work  that  the  drawing  committee  has  provided  this 
special  class  for  high  school  teachers.  The  suggestion  is  also  made,  that,  so  long' as 
special  teachers  are  employed,  the  regular  teachers  of  the  hish  schools  should  work 
oat  the  exercises  done  by  their  pupils  in  class  under  the  specTid  teachers  during  the 
current  year;  also  that  additional  practice  may  be  obtained  by  attending  one  of  the 
free  evening  drawing  classes,  of  whiclh  there  six  in  the  city.  And  this  last  suggestion 
is  not  made  with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  spare  time  of  the  teachers,  but  only  to 
point  out  that  plenty  of  opportunities  exist  for  oDtaining  instruction  by  those  who  de- 
sire it,  or  who  do  not  feel  qaalified  to  hold  their  positions  in  the  high  schools  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  school  committee  without  such  instruction. 

We  have  to  carry  on  this  subject  now  into  one  grade  higher  than  the  second  or 
grammar  grade,  and  it  will  be  to  attain  this  third  grade  for  the  high  school  teachers 
that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  drawing  committee  and  myself  will  be  directed  this 
year. 

ON  TEACHING. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  revised  course  of  study,  I  desire  to  make 
some  general  observations  upon  teaching  this  subject,  and  commend  them  to  your 
consideration  as  teachers. 

We  have  no  need  in  this  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  in  any  intelligent 
community,  to  ask  whether  all  children  can  be  tausht  to  draw,  or  whether  all  teach- 
ers can  teach  the  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  aS  grades.  These  are  settled  issues 
in  all  progressive  countries  and  m  all  but  very  drowsy  communities.  What  concema 
us  now  is  sow  it  can  be  taught  so  as  to  secure  the  best  practical  results  educationally 
and  industrially :  and  Just  at  present  the  question  we  nave  to  consider  is,  how  can 
high  school  teachers  qualify  tnemselves,  if  not  already  fitted,  to  do  this  work  for 
their  pupils  f 

I  must  here  appeal  to  both  vonr  faith  and  patience  —  the  faith  which  can  removo 
mountains,  and  the  patience  in  which  we  are  told  we  can  alone  possess  our  souls. 
Yon  begin  this  additional  year's  study  well  prepared  by  previous  study  and  practice- 
on  the  second  or  grammar  grade ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  von  will 
teach  the  subject  to  your  pupils  at  the  end  of  your  first  year  of  study  as  well  as  you 
will  after  several  years  of  practice  in  teaching,  yet  in  making  this  beginning  yoa 
have  only  to  attack  a  difficulty  which  has  been  already  overcome  by  the  grammar 
Bcbool  teachers,  and  you  begin  it  with  infinitely  better  preparation. 

You  will  need  to  attend  this  class  once  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  will  require  som» 
time  for  home  practice,  to  work  out  the  lessons  here  given ;  for,  as  you  well  know,, 
work  done  by  yourself  has  a  certain  kind  of  influence  not  like  that  done  in  tho 
class  room.  And  you  must  never  forget  that  you  will  only  have  to  teach  drawing  aa 
an  element  in  general  education,  not  as  an  art  or  specialty. 

How  and  to  what  extent  should  drawing  be  tangnt  in  high  schools? 
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Let  UB  6rat  recognize  that,  to  justify  its  place  in  the  public  schools,  it  mustbe  made 
educational  to  all,  not  to  a  few  only  ;  and  this-properly  limits  the  range  of  instractiou  to 
general  edncatiou,  and  prohibits  its  treatment  as  a  special  subject,  requiring  profes- 
sional skill  of  a  spt'cial  character  in  the  teachers.  Drawing  has  the  same  rt^Uiion  to 
art  that  language  has  to  literature.  As  a  specialty,  as  picture  making,  for  the  aeoom- 
plishment  of  the  few,  or  the  recreation  of  the  few,  it  ought  to  have  no  place  in  public 
schools  su]) ported  by  the  taxes  of  all. 

But  if  it  develops  obst^rvation  in  all,  opeus  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  beauties  of  nat- 
ure and  art,  leads  the  few  to  discover  unsuspected  powers  in  themselves,  fits  many 
to  become  skilful  in  industry,  and  all  to  become  a  renned  constituency  for  the  devel- 
opment of  great  national  capacities  and  industries,  utilizing  mental  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  people  and  the  country,  then  it  may  well  be  supported  by  the  public, 
and  t>aughtto  all  in  the  public  schools  as  something  which  is  of  general  advantage. 

To  adapt  the  subject  so  as  to  comply  with  this  condition,  it  was  neeeesary  to  abol- 
ish t  he  mere  picture  making  as  taught  by  the  old  generation  of  drawing  masten  to 
the  few  pupils  who  were  supposed  to  have  talent,  a  method  which  was  as  unphilo- 
sophical  in  theory  as  it  was  unsuccessful  in  practice,  leading  only  to  sorrow  and  tra- 
vail in  the  pupils  and  the  delusion  or  disgust  of  parents  Whatever  may  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  exercises  made  by  pupils,  the  only  results  of  any  value  arising  from 
teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  not 
on  their  drawing  paper.  If  all  the  drawings  ever  made  in  public  schools  were  to  be 
collected  into  one  heap  and  made  into  a  bonfire,  and  the  destruction  decreased  by  s 
feather's  weij^ht  the  results  of  the  education  given,  then  the  instruction  has  been  mis- 
directed. The  subjects  taught  and  text  books  or  examples  used  are  only  opportunities 
for  giving  or  obtaining  useful  information,  or  to  develop  by  practice  a  certain  amount 
of  tnat  which  is  sometimes  wrongly  called  manual  skill,  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
meutal  perceptiou.  I  purposely  say  ^*  wrongly  called ; "  for  manual  skill,  as  distinct 
from  intellectual  perceptiou,  or  as  being  in  a  different  stage  of  development  from  it, 
does  not  exist. 

'     PEDAGOGIC  VALUE  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

Each  lesson  or  exercise  in  drawing,  or  any  other  branch  of  education,  is  merely  the 
]>eg  upon  which  a  teacher  can  hang  a  certain  amount  of  information,  or  by  which  he  can 
irritate  into  action  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils ;  and  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  the  rec- 
ord of  what  has  taken  place,  the  first  step  toward  assimilating  the  information  or  dis- 
playing tlie  inventive  powers  which  have  been  aroused  or  call^  into  play.  The  value 
or  efficiency  of  the  lesson  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  measured  only  by  the  beauty  of  the 
drawing  made  by  a  pupil,  but  by  the  evidence  it  gives  of  having  made  him  think  oew 
thoughts  and  caut  away  old  ignorance,  seen  with  a  keener  vision,  or  comprehended  u  re- 
vealed beauty.  It  is  consistent  with  good  instruction,  therefore,  that  the  manual  work 
of  pupils  may  be  very  unskilful,  whilst  the  teaching  may  havr,  been  excellent, and 
the  educational  process  be  manifest.  If  the  drawing  display  an  effort  to  express  some 
grammatical  truth  of  form,  or  illustrate  a  principle  in  graphic  represen*^^atiou,  however 
chimHily  expressed,  the  teaching  has  been  good  ;  but  if  all  the  drawings  show  the  same 
mistakes  in  an  important  principle,  the  pupil  must  have  been  badly  taught.  [As  a 
practical  teacher,  I  would,  however,  like  to  make  one  exception  to  this  general  state- 
ment :  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  pupil  who,  however  good  the  t«acning,did  not 
at  the  beginning  of  his  practice  make  retreating  parallel  lines  to  diverge,  instead  of 
making  them  converge,  as  they  really  appear  to  do.  ]  Notwithstanding  individual  de- 
ficiencies in  the  taste  or  handiness  of  pupils,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  if  a  truth  has  been 
comprehended,  even  if  there  be  an  art  istic  stammering  in  its  utterance,  which  is  a  mat- 
mer  of  temporary  habit  only.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  that  the  pupils  will  learn  to  draw,  for  thoosands 
will  be  benefited  by  the  education  it  gives  for  '^me  who  will  be  helped  by  j»ractisiflg 
the  art  in  his  future  vocation. 

lu  my  own  practice,  as  the  principal  of  two  normal  art  schools,  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  are  studying  to  become  teachers  of  drawing  display  their  possession  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  trueieacher's  instinct  by  the  manner  in  which  they  practise  teaching  as 
a  uoruial  exercise.  Some  will  go  rouna  to  the  pupils  who  are  engaged  each  on  a  sepa- 
rate work,  look  at  the  drawing,  sit  down  and  carefully  correct  its  errors  on  the  drawing 
itself  with  their  own  handH,  saying  little  or  nothing  to  the  pupil,  passing  on  to  the  next, 
and  repeating  the  same  process  of  instruction,  so  called,  as  though  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness was  to  pick  people  out  of  the  mire,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  walk  so  that  they 
would  not  fall  into  it.  Those  are  the  aspirants  who  will  never  become  teachers  (though 
they  may  till  the  positions  and  draw  the  salaries),  unless  they  can  be  made  to  see  their 
radical  ^rror  of  method,  and  change  their  system  of  instruction. 

Others  there  are,  who,  from  their  first  eftbrts  at  teaching,  display  instinctively  the 
habit  of  creating  an  improving  desire  in  the  pupil,  and  regard  a  wrong  or  faulty 
drawing  as  evidence  of  something  misunderstood  in  the  pupil's  mind,  or  as  there- 
suit  of  iusufficieiit  or  confused  thinlcing.    Instead  of  setting  to  work  ana  altering  the 
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syiuptoms  of  the  disease  which  show  themselves  on  the  paper,  they  go  hehind  the 
symptoms,  and  attack  the  disease  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  eradicating  the 
cause,  and  letting  the  effect  take  care  of  itself.  Those  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  stu- 
dents who  will  hecome  teachers. 

It  is  better  to  correct  th<5  thought  which  produces  the  wrong  drawing  than  to  cor- 
rect the  wrong  drawing  which  is  the  product  of  the  wrong  thought ;  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  operat-e  on  the  drawing,  not  to  beautify,  but  to  destroy  it, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  erroneous  thinking. 

I  suppose  this  to  be  true  in  other  subjects  as  well  as  in  drawing.  If  a  teacher  of 
arithmetic  found  in  a  sum  worked  by  a  pupil  the  numeral  3  where  a  5  ought  to  be,  he 
wouhl  hardly  go  to  work  to  show  the  scholar  how  to  patch  up  the  3,  and  put  a  head 
on  it  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  5,  but  would  point  out  the  false  step  in  the  calculation, 
so  that  the  scholar  seeing  tis  error  would  become  dissatisfied  with  his  3,  and  be  im- 
patient to  score  his  5. 

That  is  precisely  how  I  wonld  correct  a  drawing ;  in  the  thought  of  a  pupil,  and 
make  him  correct  it  upon  his  paper  as  evidence  of  his  improved  knowledge. 

DRAWING  A  SCIBKCE  AS  WELL  AS  AN  ART. 

I  have  often  tried  to  impress  upon  the  many  teachers  who  have  attended  my  lessons 
in  this  building  that  drawing  mav  be  said  to  have  two  elements— the  first  relating 
to  matters  of  ract,  the  scientific  element,  and  the  second  relating  to  matters  of  feel- 
ing, dependent  on  taste.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  edu- 
cational drawing— the  elements  we  have  to  teach— belong  to  the  domain  of  fact,  about 
which  there  is  no  more  mystery,  nor  can  it  be  more  a  subject  of  controversy  than  is  a 
proposition  in  Euclid — no  more  and  no  less.  No  amount  of  sentiment  or  difference  of 
opinion  can  change  a  scientific  law,  though  it  is  easy  enough  for  people  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  it,  or  misunderstand  it  in  ihe  degree  ot  their  ignomce.  We  reach  solid 
ground  when  we  ^et  to  the  representation  of  regular  forms  in  defined  positions  by 
means  of  perspective  or  model  drawing,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  regu- 
lar or  irregular  objects  depend  upon  the  operation  of  laws  which  are  as  old  as  the 
Mm,  and  as  unchangeable.  The  true  form  and  appearance  of  a  dt^finable  object  un- 
der given  conditions,  whether  as  to  its  size,  outline,  or  effect  of  light  and  shade  upon 
it  when  in  one  light,  are  all  as  definite  and  demonstrable,  and  the  reiiresentation  of 
them  as  much  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  as  any  other  scientific  facts  in  the  world 
of  physics.    That  is  incontrovertible. 

Peojile  may  ar^e  in  a  circle  to  all  eternity  about  a  certain  painter's  eye  for  color, 
OT  the  appreciation  wliir^h  another  artist  has  for  aerial  perspective,  and  become  as 
unanimous  about  it  asthey  areabout  religion  and  politics ;  but  neither  sentiment  nor 
culture  changes  the  law  of  form  or  of  light  and  shadow,  any  more  than  they  can  affect 
the  truth  of  the  multiplication  tabic,  or  change  the  law  of  gravitation. 

There  is  a  scientific  element  in  all  drawing  and  in  all  art,  which  must  be  regarded 
it'  the  drawing  is  to  be  true.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  about  the  delineation  of 
form  and  light  and  shade,  which  can  be  learned  by  all  w^ho  are  intelligent  enough  to 
leani  anything — a  law  that  will  never  wear  out  or  go  out  of  fashion  ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  the  appreciation  of  this  prime  element  in  all  intelligent  art  is  a 
uiatterof  the  understanding,  which  all  teachers  are  supposed  to  possess,  and  not  one 
of  that  indefinable  attribute  called  tast«,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  so  common,  and 
which  some  people,  even  teachers,  are  often  willing  to  say  they  are  deficient  of. 
Clearness  of  understanding  will  therefore  be  the  chieT qualification  to  become  a  pos- 
sible teacher  of  drawing  upon  the  basis  on  which  we  shall  have  to  teach  it. 

There  are  other  features  in  drawing,  such  as  the  use  of  color,  an  eye  for  proportion, 
harmony,  and  contrast  in  design*,  which  do  depend  upon  taste  for  their  excellence. 
But  even  in  these  departments  a  higher  law  prevails,  and  harmony  of  color  is  as  much 
a  question  of  law  as  harmony  in  music;  so  also  there  are  true  principles  of  desijn 
ba^ed  on  a  stqdy  of  nature's  laws,  and  the  practice  of  the  best  schools  and  masters, 
which  are  very  definite  in  application,  and  incontrovertible.  The  teacher  should, 
however,  as  a  rule,  not  vex  himself  or  his  pupils  about  these  features  into  which  the 
element  of  individual  taste  enters,  and  is  so  important,  but  adhere  to  sound  gram- 
matical principles  and  processes  in  the  elements  of  drawing.  We  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  color  blind,  and  no  man  ever  yet  was  catholic  enough  to  love  the  art  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Goth  with  equal  affection. 

The  differences  and  even  the  IdiosyncraHies  of  good  taste  are  to  be  respected ;  for 
this  variety  in  choice  and  preference  is  a  great  charm  in  all  things.  Some  people  are 
narrow  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  right  and  one  wrong  in  all  matters, 
whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion  ;  and  yet  we  find  that,  except  in  the  main  lines  of  crea- 
tion, nature  is  i>erpetually  varying  her  productions,  seeming  to  contradict  herself  out 
of  the  Tery  wantonness  of  proiiision,  as  if  she  was  afraid  we  should  form  too  low  an 
estimate  of  her  wealth  ancf  playfulness,  laughing  to  scorn  our  picayune  observations, 
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and  deriding  ns  from  a  higher  plane  than  that  we  stand  npon,  one  which  incladoBthe 
small  and  few  things  we  have  perceived,  in  a  vast  horizon  which  stretches  beyimd our 
narrow  vision. 

GREATNESS  NOT  THE  PRODUCT  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the^great  men  of  the  world  seem  to  hAve  become  neai 
in  spite  of  their  education,  and  often  in  precisely  those  departments  of  thooi^t  or 
action  in  which  they  were  never  instructed  except  by  nature  and  observation*  So  it 
would  appear  that  all  we  can  really  do  for  a  healthy  child  is  to  educate  his  fiieulties 
and  leave  the  rest  to  nature  and  time;  above  all  things  to  avoid  teaching  tricks  or 
specifics,  or  the  idea  that  any  process  or  knowledge  is  complete  or  final,  and  that  in 
tbe  work  of  education  there  is  only  so  much  to  learn,  and  then  we  most  be  satisfied. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  to  yon,  because  in  ^ur  departments  of  instmo- 
tion  so  many  things  are  fixed  and  unchangeable — as,  for  instance,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic— and  you  might  therefore  interpret  what  I  have  said  aboat  the 
facts  of  drawing  as  limiting  the  scope  of  your  teaching  in  the  subject  to  the  mere 
physical  laws  of  appearance,  ignoring  the  higher  developments  of  poetical  renderings 
of  nature,  or  the  wealth  of  a  fertile  imagination,  which  has  often  detected  the  tme 
type  in  many  varieties,  and  can  formulate  the  very  highest  generalization. 

EVERY  CHILD  ENTITLED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  ITS  FACULTIES. 

Let  us  believe  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  all  our  pupils,  though  we  cannot  distin- 
gish  the  great  from  the  small  whilst  they  are  in  our  care.  Give  them  all  credit  for 
being  the  raw  material  of  great  men,  and  teach  them  all  we  know  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples, leaving  to  them  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  they  can  with  the  troths, 
the  modest  truths,  we  have  been  able  to  impress  upon  them. 

We  must  give  all  our  pupils  credit  for  having  the  faculties  of  each,  and  remember 
that  a  faculty,  like  a  limb,  may  become  stunted  and  withered  if  its  existeonee  be 
ignored,  or  it  be  never  exeroised.  It  is  this  recognition  of  its  existence,  no  matter  in 
how  crude  or  limited  a  form,  and  the  Judicious  appeal  to  and  exercise  of  it,  that 
develops  and  makes  it  healthy.  I  would  repeat  that  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  or  aasnme 
without  thinking  that  the  child's  education  is  confined  to  or  measnred  by  the  tine 
spent  in  the  school-room,  forgetting  that  every  thing,  from  the  air  we  breathe  to  the 
very  sleep  we  take,  is  either  educating  or  destroying  us.  The  child  surrounded  In  its 
home  liie  by  an  atmosphere  of  taste  and  culture  will  be  naturally  more  sensitive  to 
ideas  and  forms  of  the  beautiful  than  one  who  is  not  so  happily  circumstanoed;  bat 
that  is  not  a  difference  in  faculty,  but  rather  one  of  readinessto  assimilate  inttrns- 
tion  easily;  and  even  in  this  matter  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swiit. 

ONE  OBJECT  IN  TEACHING  DESIGN. 

Thero  is  one  feature  in  teaching  api>lied  design  to  your  pupils  which  I  on^ht  to  point 
out  to  you,  and  it  illustrates  that  which  I  have  Just  said.  It  is  no  more  intended  or 
expected  that  all  who  design  shall  become  designers  than  that  all  who  make  Latin 
verses  shall  become  poets.  The  exeroise  is  disciplinary  of  common  faculties,  not  of 
special  abilities.  Pupils  aro  thereby  taught  to  exeroise  their  creative  and  originating 
instincts,  to  arrange  and  express  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of  form,  to  seeuie  a 
defined  result,  just  as  they  are  instructed  m  the  use  of  their  mother  ton^^e  or  any 
verbal  language  by  the  exercise  of  writing  original  compositions  in  it.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  all  who  practise  English  composition  will  not  become  authors,  though 
they  mav  be  educated  and  made  more  useful  citizens  hj  writing  good  English  So  it 
is  with  designing.  It  is  to  develop  observation  and  originality,  and  create  a  habit  of 
method  and  order  and  love  of  accuracy  in  their  work,  that  pupils  are  taught  to  design; 
to  give  them  scope  to  display  the  best  aiid  the  worst  that  is  in  them ;  and  to  sabsti- 
tute  the  best  for  the  worst  under  careful  guidance,  and  for  the  development  of  their 
constructive  and  creative  faculties.  It  will  also  directly  exeroise  the  imaginataon, 
and  necessitate  habits  of  observation ;  for  nothing  so  opens  the  eyes  of'  people  to  the 
art  work  which  is  often  to  be  seen  surrounding  them  as  the  task  of  having  to  create 
somethmg  of  the  same  kind  imposed  upon  themselves.  Then  for  the  first  time  many 
begin  to  see  what  others  have  done  when  such  a  task  was  given  to  them,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  plan  and  arrange  and  test  the  value  of  the  actual  knowledge  they  have 
acquired. 

You  must  not  expect  very  good  designs  from  your  pupils,  remembering  how^  very 
seldom  you  get  good  work  from  even  professional  designers.  Not  one  design  in  six 
made  by  the  latter  is  carrie<l  out  into  execution,  and  not  one  in  ten  is  fit  to  be.  So 
remember  to  be  merciful  in  criticising  the  designs  made  by  high  school  boys  and  girU, 
regarding  them  only  as  testimony  of  their  thinking,  the  symptoms  of  their  mental 
afiections,  which  you  have  to  make  a  diagnosis  of,  and  prescribe  for,  for  each  indi- 
vidually as  the  symptoms  vary. 
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The  remarkable  success  and  ingeDiiity  displayed  in  the  gradaating  classes  of  cram- 
mar  schools  lead  as  to  hope  that  each  year  will  give  ns  jpnpils  for  the  high  schools 
better  prepai*ed  than  before  iu  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  drawing. 

In  teaching  perspective  and  model  drawing,  though  it  is  neoessary  to  teach  by  illus- 
tration and  repetition  certain  fundamental  principles  of  representation,  certain  defini- 
tions and  axioms,  yet  the  mere  word  repetition,  or  being,  as  the  actors  say,  word 
perfect,  in  them,  will  not  necessarilv  shed  light  upon  their  work  in  practice.  Tet  I 
am  not  averse  to  requiiinff  the  pupil  to  repeat  a  rule  he  knows  and  has  often  complied 
with,  if  he,  and  whenever  lie,  deliberately  outrages  it  in  his  practice  through  indolence 
or  want  of  attention ;  and  calling  upon  him  in  the  light  of  his  better  knowledge,  to 
correct  his  own  bad  work  by  help  of  an  awakened  memory  or  conscience.  But  this 
appeal  to  formula  is  open  to  abuse.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  make  a 
mistake  in  that  direction  about  the  geometric  definitions  when  teaching  them  to  young 
children;  and,  as  a  similar  mistake  may  be  made  about  the  axioms  of  perspective  and 
model  ditiwing.  I  will  here  repeat  to  you  a  statement  lately  prepared  for  them  about 
the  mode  of  teaching  definitions : 

HOW  DEFINITIONS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

"  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  learning  by  drawing  the  diagrams  of  geometrical 
definitions  is  intended  to  give  children  correct  ideas  of  the  position  of  lines  and  the 
character  of  regular  and  to  some  extent  of  irregular  forms.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
fonnded  with  memorizing  the  words  of  the  definition,  which  may  be  done  in  a  me- 
chanical way  without  grasping  the  idea  of  the  form  described,  and  thus  be  useless 
and  monotonous  labor.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  form  (as  for  instance  of  an 
'obliqneline  or  an  equilateral  triangle)  should  come  first,  then  the  drawing  of  the 
form  which  expresses  it,  and  lastly  the  words  which  define  it.  If  the  child  poaseseea 
the  true  idea  of  a  form,  and  proves  its  understanding  by  drawing  the  illustration  as 
accurately  as  a  child  may  be  expected  to  do  it  without  cruelty  iu  the  teaching,  the 
definition  has  been  learned,  and  the  most  accurate  and  concise  way  of  defining  the 
form  in  words  will  afterwards  be  easily  learned,  because  those  words  will  represent 
and  express  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind.  But  the  words  without  the  ideas 
represent  nothing  to  the  child,  and  therefore  the  committal  of  them  to  memory  should 
be  waited  for,  and  not  expected  or  insisted  upon,  at  first.  The  theoiv  of  a  definition 
in  words  is,  that  it  should  reflect  an  image  whicn  already  exists  in  the  child's  mind, 
and  not  be  a  subetitute  for  that  image,  uttered  by  the  tongue." 

I  should  apologize  to  you  for  speaking  about  memorizing;  for  I  confess  to  being 
nnable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  sometimes  used  by  teachers. 
There  are  some  thiqgs  which  were  never  committed  to  memory  in  the  sense  which 
some  people  seem  to  attach  to  that  expression,  but  which  can  never  be  forgottan 
whilst  life  and  reason  remain ;  and  there  are  others  which  can  never  be  remembered, 
whatever  trick  be  resorted  to  to  keep  them  in  mind.  I  expect  most  people  can  re- 
member what  they  understand,  if  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  them  to  remember, 
and  this  applies  especially  to  principles ;  and  they  forget  that  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand, or  which  they  believe  to  be  of  little  consequence.  What  boy  ever  tried  to 
memorize  the  place  in  the  orchard  where  that  particular  tree  grew  upon  which  the 
first  ripe  apples  appeared  at  summer  time  f  And  yet  where  was  tnere  ever  a  boy,  who, 
.  once  knowing  it,  ever  forgot  the  place  f 

Dvawing  from  memory  is  merely  testing  the  knowledge  you  have  retained  of  that 
which  you  have  once  learned ;  but  the  manner  in  which  you  have  learned  it,  and  ex- 
tent to  which  you  have  known  it,  will  determine  your  remembrance  of  the  fact,  and 
no  formal  memorizing  will  keep  you  in  that. 

I  propose  now  to  refer  in  detail  to  snbiects  which  form  a  part  of  the  revised  course 
for  high  schools,  and  with  whidi  we  shall  have  to  struggle  in  this  class  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  third  grade. 

CLASS  I178TRUCTION  FROM  THE  BOARD,  AND  OBJECTS. 

I  wish  most  emphatically  to  state  that  any  branch  of  drawing  in  any  of  the  grades 
of  schools,  which  cannot  be  tanght  to  all  alike  in  a  class  by  class  instruction  given 
by  the  regular  teacher,  helped  oy  such  diagrams  and  illustrations  as  the  teacher 
make6  for  or  before  the  pupils,  and  strengthened,  if  need  be.  by  repetition  of  ^jun- 
ples  used  as  materials  in  instruction,  as,  for  instance,  natural  objects,  casts,  dtc. :  in 
other  words,  any  exercises  involved  by  teaching  drawing  which  necessitate  the  indi- 
vidual instruction  of  pupils  ou^^ht  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  common  school  class  room. 

Corrfotion  of  the  work  of  individuals  is  as  necessary  in  drawing  as  in  language  or 
arithmetic;  but  it  should  be  the  correction  of  individval  errors  made  in  working 
from  class  instruction,  and  this  only  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  general  principles, 
which  the  pupil  has  misunder8too<),  or  has  not  attended  to  the  explanation  of.  For 
the  teacher  to  do  more  than  this  for  individuals  is  eminently  unjust  to  all  concerned. 
No  teacher  with  between  thirty  and  fifty  pupils  to  instruct  in  a  short  time  can  give 
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private  lessons  on  separate  works  to  all,  and  that  is  what  the  old  way  of  teachiDg 
with  flat  copies,  each  a  different  sabject,  really  involved ;  but  there  is  ample  time  to 
give  full  and  complete  explanation  and  instruction  to  a  class  of 'any  size  within  eye- 
sight of  an  object  or  the  blackboard,  and  within  earshot  of  the  teacher,  if  ^e  teach- 
ing be  given  by  class  instruction  from  one  subject  or  object  for  all  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  exercises  of  individuals  must  be  treated  in  this  subject  as  in  any 
other,  viz.,  be  examined,  and  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  the  standard  of  the  principles 
taught;  nudtbat  should  bo  the  form  and  limit  of  the  individual  teaching  given  to 
each  puj^il. 

This  limitation  also  proscribes  all  fanciful  freaks,  likes,  and  dislikes  of  indiWduals 
as  to  subject,  and  excludes  from  the  course  of  study  all  objectionable  branches  and 
subjects  which  involve  loss  of  time  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  which,  being  in 
the  nature  of  amusement  or  recreation,  convey  nothing  of  general  interest  and  cod> 
sequence,  or  of  educational  value. 

tSncl?  a  change  as  is  indicated  by  this  mode  of  class  instmction  would  be  necessitated 
by  the  discontinuance  of  special  instructors  in  the  high  schools,  even  if  it  were  not 
the  best  method  under  any  circumst-ances,  as  I  claim  it  to  be  for  the  common  schools 
of  all  grades. 

Under  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  in  schools,  all  the  teachers  are  special 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal ;  and  where  that  is  the  case  the  draw- 
ing teacher,  as  a  specialist,  is  in  his  right  place;  but  even  then  the  class  system,  by 
one  general  lesson  to  all,  as  distinguished  from  the  present  method  of  teaching  each 
pupil  on  a  separate  copy,  is  iniinitely  preferable  to  the  latter. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  good  results  do  not  immediately  follow  such  a  plao,  it 
will  yet  be  something  to  have  discountenanced  the  wrosg  principle  of  giving  private, 
lessons  in  public  schools,  and  to  have  established  the  right  method  of  instruction  in 
drawing  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  nyst^m. 

Should  satisfactory  results  not  immediately  appear,  the  explanation  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  three  following  reasons;  viz.: 

1.  The  subject  of  instruction  is  not  suitable  to  the  common  schools  or  a  legitimate 
part  of  general  education ;  or 

2.  The  scheme  is  not  well  arranged  and  graduated,  and  the  pupils  are  therefore  not 
wf'll  prepared  in  the  lower  classes  for  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  higher;  or 

'A.  The  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  the  instruction. 

The  first  and  second  reasons  will  not  apply  to  that  which  you  have  to  teach  or  to 
the  plan  of  instruction  which  does  prepare  the  grammar  school  pupils  for  high  school 
work,  as  evidence  obtained  during  my  long  experience  in  the  annual  or  semi  annual 
examinations  conclusively  proves.  The  third  cause  of  failure  is  remediable  where  it 
exists,  just  as  it  has  already  been  remedied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
The  educational  instincts  of  a  good  teacher  will  carry  him  safely  uirouch  and  over 
the  manual  practice  required,  and  he  has  already  learned  the  more  difficult  art  of 
simplifyingand  imparting  knowledge  to  pupilsby  explanation  and  demonstration.  The 
be8t  results  hitherto  obtained  from  teaching  drawing  in  the  high  schools  have  been  in 
the  classes  wholly  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  not  from  those  which  have  received 
iustruction  from  special  instructors,  whose  iniiueuce  with  pupils  has  been  less  efficient 
and  whose  normal  training  less  complete.  This  has  been  made  manifest  more  and 
more  as  the  years  have  passed,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  demonstrating  a  principle 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized.  It  is  well  for  us  as  citizens  that  in 
this  matter  the  interests  of  education  and  economy  are  identical;  and  a  carefnl  ob- 
servation of  work  and  results  for  eijfht  years  in  all  the  grades  of  schools  convinces 
me  that  this  is  the  case.  In  determining  to  remove  specialists  from  the  high  schools 
the  committee  on  revision  meant  only  to  be  economical ;  but  they  have,  without 
knowing  it,  advanced  a  true  principle  of  education;  and  the  only  matter  of  regret  is 
that  they  should  not  be  consistent  and  apply  the  rule  to  all  siibjects  as  well  as  to 
drawing,  though  it>  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  success  of  drawing  that  it  should  be 
lirst  able  to  bear  the  application  of  so  good  a  rule. 

MODFX  AND  OBJECT  DRAWING  IN  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

How  this  is  to  be  taught  by  class  instruction  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  by  the 
method  I  employ  in  teaching\you  here.  Much  of  it  will  consist  of  applying  the  laws 
of  linear  perspective  to  drawing  from  the  solid,  andtherest  to  the  expresision  of  round- 
ness and  distance,  realism  and  intensity,  as  affected  by  atrial  perspective.  Yon  know 
that  it  is  not  convenient  nor  judicious  to  teach  light  and  shade  in  the  lower  classes 
before  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school,  though  they  are  taught  to  draw  from  objects 
in  outline  and  true  perspective.  This  new  feature  of  light  and  shade  is  therefore  bat 
the  addition  of  one  more  characteristic  to  the  drawing  previously  practised.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  defiue  the  three  branches  of  drawing  as  (1)  outline,  or  form;  (2) 
outline,  and  light  and  shade,  or  form  and  roundness ;  (3)  outline,  light  and  shade  and 
color,  or  form,  roundness,  and  tint ;  and  to  describe  these  degrees  of  truth  in  the  ex- 
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presfiion  of  T^bat  we  see  as  being  repectively  (1)  one-third,  (2)  two-thirds,  (3)  three- 
thirds,  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they  are  of  equal  importance  in  express- 
ine  the  truth  when  a  drawing  has  to  be  made;  but  they  are  distinct  features  of  an 
object,  each  susceptible  of  being  trnthfuUy  or  untruthfully  rendered,  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  these  elements  determines  the  value  of  the  drawing  as  a  record. 

The  same  object  displayed  before  a  whole  class  will  be  seen  differently  by  every 
member  of  it  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  sphere).  How,  then,  can  all  be  made 
to  draw  the  object  with  reasonable  accuracy  f  I  would  answer  this  by  saying  that, 
if  the  cluss  be  taught  to  draw  what  they  see,  if  clear  and  radical  explauatiiuis  be 
given  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  solid  or  object  may  be  seen,  and  also  in  which 
it  cannot  be  seen,  under  given  conditions,  and  these  explanations  be  generously  full 
in  detail,  and  exnaustively  illustrated  by  diagrammatic  sketches  on  tbe  board  or  on 
paper,  as  a  preceding  exercise  to  the  class  work,  and  accompanying  the  progress  of 
the  pnpils,  then  yon  may  be  sure  yon  will  open  the  eyes  and  educate  the  perceptive 
and  executive  powers  of  your  classes  at  the  same  time.  The  reproduction  of  these 
diagrammatic  sketches  by  all  the  pnpils  before  a  subject  is  commenced  will  never  do 
banu ;  but,  if  the^  have  been  previously  well  taught,  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  three  materials  used  most  commonly  in  drawing  to  obtain  efi'ects  of  light  and 
BhaJe  as  seen  on  objects  are  the  pencil  or  crayon,  the  stump  or  leather  with  carbon, 
and  the  brush  and  one  pigment ;  the  two  first  being  called  tne  dry  point,  and  the  last 
the  wet  point. 

The  mode  of  work  peculiar  to  each,  and  the  effects  obtainable,  yon  will  see  illua- 
trated  by  your  own  practice  here ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  mastery  over 
these  tools  and  implements  will  be  something  of  a  struggle  to  you  at  your  age,  but 
the  young  people  will  not  be  troubled  by  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  do  the 
very  worst  you  can,  and  makd  every  mistake  possible,  whilst  under  mj  tuition,  in 
order  that  I  mav  show  you  the  cause  of  your  fauure  and  the  way  out  of  it ;  for  that 
is  what  you  will  have  to  do  for  your  own  pupils  next  year.  Ton  need  not  fear  that  I 
■hall  be  displeased  or  discouraged  by  your  efforts  if  they  are  not  masterpieces.  By 
no  means!  The  only  discouragement  to  a  good  teacher  is  when  his  pupils  telescope 
their  faculties,  and  do  nothing,  waiting  for  something  to  be  done  for  tbem ;  and  then 
that  is  a  hopeless  business,  meaning;  nothing  all  round,  nothing  for  you  to  learn,  noth- 
ing for  me  to  teach — blank  generallv. 

I  hope  we  are  too  old  to  commit  educational  suicide  in  that  way  ;  and  so  I  shall  ex- 
pect yon  all  to  do  the  best,  as  well  as  the  worst  yon  can,  with  all  the  light  you  have, 
and  thns  give  me  the  opportunity  to  show  yon  how  to  make  it  the  best  possible  by 
correcting  yonr  mistakes  whilst  thi  y  are  yet  young. 

It  is  a  golden  rule  in  teaching  that  yon  cannot  teach  that  which  you  do  not  know, 
and,  except  in  singing  (when  yonr  own  voice  has  gone,  though  you  once  were  able), 
yon  cannot  make  a  pupil  do  that  which  j^ou  are  unable  to  do  yourself.  So  the  only 
way  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  yonr  pupils'  difficulties  is  to  feel  and  destroy  those 
same  troubles  in  yonr  own  experience ;  and  then  yon  will  feel  at  home  and  happy  in 
your  class-rooms  when  the  youthful  artists  begin  to  experience  the  inevitable  trouoles 
incidental  to  early  practise  with  point,  or  stump,  or  brush,  and  to  make  all  the  mis- 
takes possible  to  the  callow  powers  of  a  fallen  race. 

If  yon  will  be  faithful  to  me,  and  show  me  all  that  you  do  not  know  and  cannot  do. 
when  called  upon  to  record  your  knowledge  on  a  typical  exercise,  I  will  be  faithAiI 
to  yon,  and  show  you  what  I  do  know  and  what  is  known  on  the  same  thing. 

PERFKCnON  RARE  IN  ART. 

And,  fellow* teachers,  let  us  try  to  realize  that  the  best  work  of  art  is  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  not  a  realization  of  it ;  so  that,  in  our  own  works,  and 
more  especially  in  those  of  our  pupils,  we  must  only  expect  a  modest  approach  to  the 
expression  of  true  drawing,  even  when  we  and  they  have  done  our  best.  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  a  painting  or  a  drawing,  either  by  old  or  modem  masters,  so  called,  that 
baa  not  displayed  some  childish  error  in  the  simple  matter  of  perspective,  and  most  of 
them  are  crowded  with  diabolical  mistakes  in  drawing.  The  artists  who  have  been 
graphic  scholars,  who  have  spoken  grammatically  truly,  as  the  sun  speaks  and  as 
science  interprets,  are  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  without  exhausting 
the  fingers. 

Study  form  as  yon  would  mathematics,  study  beauty  as  you  do  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  study  expression  as  yon  do  study  it  in  music,  and  study  truth  as  yon  would  in 
a  chemical  analysis,  and  then  apply  this  test  to  the  productions  of  all  arti8fs,^in- 
elodhig  those  who  have  picked  np  a  vagrant  education  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  depend 
on  what  they  consider  the  inspiration  of  genius, — and  you  will  find  that  the  world 
has  produced  but  two  art  scholars,  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  rest  have  been 
cmendly  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  seeking  vainly  after  the  truth,  many  of  them 
Ignorant  even  of  the  language  in  which  she  speaks.  I  go  to  exhibitions  of  modem 
paintingv  only  to  find  efforts  at  oratory  which  are  not  even  decent  enough  to  be 
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gramniAtioalf  and  see  attempts  to  embody  heroic  achierements  rendered  bj  people 
wbo  are  too  gifted  to  tell  tne  troth  about  that  which  thev  are  enpposed  to  kbow; 
from  which  one  may  draw  the  inference  that  their  imagination  is  mere  crude  apecn- 
lation,  and  their  sentiment,  pathos.  Their  habits  being  unequal  to  the  demand  of 
the  true,  they  are  incapable  of  rising  to  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  th« 
beautiful. 

I  bring  this  before  you,  high-school  teachers,  because  people  are  aoonstomed  to  sor- 
roiind  the  subject  of  art  with  a  halo  and  a  clamour  of  mystery ;  to  shake  their  heads, 
and  hint  at  divine  gifts,  when  men  of  intelBgenoe  and  brains  venture  to  look  into  the 
mysteries  of  expressed  art.  As  a  professionally  educated  artist  and  graduate  of  s 
national  art  school,  I  would  say  that  thero  is  nothing  in  modem  art  and  nothing  Id 
the  subject  itself  which  a  cultured  man  is  unable  to  understaDd  with  very  little  study. 
In  fact,  tried  by  the  standards  of  the  past,  by  which  some  departments  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  performance  would  not  suffer,  our  modem  art  work  mar  be  fully  described 
as  the  apotheosis  of  insufficiency ;  so  that  neither  you  nor  I  need  feel  very  frightened 
at  modestly  taking  up  this  matter  of  teaching  the  elements  of  an  art  which  ^  been 
so  very  imperfectly  understood  in  the  past,  and  is  so  very  imperfectly  practised  at  the 
present  time. 

The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  absence  in  the  past  of  the  systematic  ednoatioD 
in  the  elements  of  art  which  we  aro  called  upon  to  give  in  the  public  schools;  sod 
when  this  has  been  given  for  a  freneration  or  two  wtt  shall  see,  or  those  who  succeed 
us  will  see,  a  more  intelligent  and  nobler  art  than  has  ever  been  possible  without  such 
foundation  work  as  that  we  aro  npw  attempting. 

COLOB. 

The  practice  in  color,  which  seems  suitable  to  pupils  in  hifh  schools^  and  which  ii 
practicable  of  attainment  in  the  class-rooms  thero,  consists  of  studying  the  historical 
ornament  of  such  styles  as  employed  color  in  their  ornamental  art  as  an  introdoetion 
to  the  use  of  the  pigments  and  brush,  and  afterwards  the  study  from  objects,  natural 
and  others,  such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  by  teachers  and  pupils.  During  one  tarm 
of  half  a  vear  a  good  subject  of  any  of  the  great  historic  styles  may  be  executed  by 
the  class  m>m  large  diagrams  made  by  the  teacher,  and  roproduced  by  him  before  the 
class  whilst  they  aro  doing  the  same  thing.  Three  or  four  lessons  of  two  hours  each 
will  be  ample  time  to  accomplish  such  work ;  and,  if  the  amount  to  be  done  at  each 
lesson  be  shown  b^  a  separate  diagram,  the  first  giving  the  outline  and  the  following 
ones  each  advancing  the  work  one  stage  further  towards  completion,  a  whole  class 
can  thus  be  instructed  together,  and  learn  to  accomplish  by  clear  and  distinct  steps  a 
deliuite  amount  of  work  m  a  given  time,  and  in  the  rieht  way.  Every  teacher  should 
produce  such  illustrations  as  aro  roquirod  to  make  his  class  understand  the  subject 
aud  tile  processes,  made  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  all  may  see  them  distinctly,  and  tbus 
lead  up  to  the  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  and  objects,  which  is  t>o  rollow  the 
exercises  in  historic  ornament. 

Ill  selecting  natural  objects  for  the  subjects  of  lessons,  fruits  which  aro  of  one 
color.  —  such  as  the  orange,  lemon,  and  othera  of  the  same  character,  — first  singly, 
and  then  grouped  to  give  contrast  in  tint,  aro  the  best  for  early  practice.  And  there 
in  a  variety  of  excellent  materials  for  lessons  in  vegetables,  so  that  with  the  objects 
aud  vases  and  other  forme  to  be  sometimes  found  in  the  class-rooms,  or  which  may  be 
brought  there,  thero  is  ample  material  with  which^  to  give  the  one  or  two  sabjeet* 
lessons  to  each  class  during  the  term. 

I  need  not  go  into  further  details  of  the  work  you  will  have  to  do  when  therespooii- 
bility  rests  whollv  upon  you  for  all  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  the  high 
schools;  for  the  best  illustrations  I  could  give  you  will  be  in  your  own  practice  of 
that  work  here  aud  now.  The  method  of  instmction,  as  applied  to  such  exercises  u 
we  shall  ^o  through,  is  a  new  one,  though  it  has  developea  as  a  natural  growth  from 
onr  experience  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  It  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cism both  by  those  who  practise  other  ways  of  teaching,  and  by  some  who  know 
nothing  of  tho  subject,  as  new  ways  or  new  adaptations  of  old  ways  usually  are.  In 
this  matter  we  aro  all  pioneers,  and  have  to  be  subject  to  the  strain  and  tbe  toil  of 
travelling  over  new  ground  or  on  disputed  territory  with  all  the  pains  and  penaltice 
implied.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  whion  will  attend  your  efforts,  nor  of 
the  benefit  to  education  involved  by  that  success. 

Fioallv,  fellow-teachers  of  the  hish  schools,  I  place  myself  unreservedly  at  yonr 
service  the  first  throe  days  of  the  scnool  week,  being  advised  by  the  Drawioff  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  especially  the  work  of  the  year.  I  am  obliged  to  say  for  the  first 
three  days  only,  because  the  last  days  of  my  week  belong  to  the  State.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  any  way  that  occurs  to  any  of  you  by  which  my  knowledge  of  this 
subject  can  be  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to  assist  you  in\he  work  you  have  to  do,  please 
make  t^e  suggestion  freely  ana  fully,  either  by  letter  or  at  an  interview ;  and,  after 
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oonsnltfttion  with  the  ohairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply 
with  Toor  wishes.  Hj  own  reputation  profeemonally  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  I  was 
oftUed  to  my  position  nere  in  oitv  and  State  to  organize  a  plan  of  instroction,  and  see 
it  cairied  out  in  the  schools.  The  progress  made  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  now 
makes  it  possible  to  put  the  higher  grades  and  eveniaK  schools  into  their  proper 

Slaoes  in  the  edaoational  chain.  It  never  has  been  possible  before,  becanse  the  pupils 
*▼«  not  until  now  been  prepared  to  take  the  more  advanced  instruction.  But  I 
think  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  you,  we  shall  be  able  next  year 
to  beffin  me  crowning  of  the  fabric,  and  thus  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  sonool 
comnuttee  with  reference  to  the  high  schools.  I  have  perfect  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  the  practicability  of  the  propoMl.  and  those  of  you  who  do  not  at  present  share 
with  me  in  this  faith  will  grow  into  ii  And,  as  perpetual  growth  is  the  sign  of  the 
living  teacher,  I  take  the  uberty  to  hope  that  we  may  all  live  forever. 
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17 -EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESSES  BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER 
SMITH,  DELIVERED  AT  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC. 


nrTBODUcnoir. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  Professor  Smith,  his  official  relations  to  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  Massachasetts  Normal  Art  School, 
having  ended,  as  has  been  before  related,  had  assumed  the  princijialship 
of  the  ^^  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts,''  a  department  of  the  ^^  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,"  a  large  incorporated  institution  situ- 
ated in  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

At  this  time  he  was  applied  to,  to  deliver  a  series  of  addresses  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.    These  were  afterward  published.* 

The  introduction  to  the  official  pamphlet,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full, 
details  the  circumstances  of  their  delivery  and  publication: 

The  Council  of  Arte  and  If  annfactures  of  the  Province  of  Qaehec,  being  aoxioiiB 
to  bring  before  the  public  and  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  best  thought  of  modem 
times  on  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing^ade  an  arrangement  with  Prof.  Walter 
Smith  [who  is  an  arcist  trained  at  South  Kensington,  for  twelve  years  head  maatei- 
of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  England,  for  eleven  years  State  director  of  art  education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  now  principal  of  the  New  England  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Bo^on, 
United  States]  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  to  the  public  and  to  teachers  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec  upon  such  phases  of  the  general  question  as  he  deemed  of  most  importance. 
They  were  delivered  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  1882,  were  well  attended 
and  enthusiastically  received.  Reports  and  abstracts  of  these  addresses  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  but  as  the  speeches  were  generally  extemporaneous,  onlv  abstracts 
were  pabllBhed.  A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  teachers  and  others  iiukt  the  ad- 
dresses might  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form,  the  Council  determined  that  the  best 
record  which  could  be  obtained  by  them  should  be  made  available.  A  matter  of  so 
great  importance  as  industrial  art  education  is,  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered 
By  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  material  and  industrial  development  of  Uie  country, 
and  though  the  records  of  these  speeches  are  imperfect,  they  yet  embody  the  leading 
ideas  which  inspired  them,  and  the  reports  which  were  published  have  been  revised 
in  type  by  the  speaker  for  this  pamphlet. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  practical  advice  given  oonceminff  teaching  (of  which  no 
reports  were  made)  Professor  Smith  has,  xipon  our  request,  nimished  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  notes  from  which  he  spoke,  covering  instruction  during  twelve  years  <u 
school  life,  and  these  notes  have  been  printed  as  received  from  him ;  the  Council  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  they  will  be  found  of  practical  use  and  direction  to  teachers. 

Teachers  of  public  schools  and  others  interested  in  this  subject  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  on  application  to 

8.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Secretary  Ceundl  of  Arte  amd  Manufaehiree,  MoninaL 

*  Technical  education  and  industrial  drawing  in  public  schools.  Beports  and 
notes  of  addresses  delivered  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith  (Sooth 
Kensington,  England),  Principal  c.f  the  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass.  Keprinted  by  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  under  whose  auspices  the  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  request  of  teachers 
and  others.  Montreal  Gazette  Printing  Company,  1883.  pp.  99.  There  was  alio  sa 
edition  in  French  for  teachers  using  that  language. 
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The  papers  reprinted  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  delivery  in  Montreal,  and  re- 
peated in  Qoebec. 

1.  Industrial  drawing.  t 

2.  Technical  education. 

3.  Teaching  drawing. 

4.  Household  taste  and  principles  of  industrial  design. 

5.  Notes  and  suggestions  for  teachers. 
MoNTRSALy  January,  1883. 

These  lectures,  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  Qaebec,  naturally  have 
many  points  in  common  with  those  delivered  to  the  teachers  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  Boston  schools,  reprinted  in  this  Appendix ;  the 
differences  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  ready  adaptation  of  the 
speaker  to  different  surroundings.  From  the  second  lecture  on  "  Tech- 
nical education  ^  its  position  in  a  public  system  of  education,"  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  showing  how  essential  it  is  that  the  germs  of  such 
training  shall  be  planted  in  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  further 
how  futile  is  private  effort  to  establish  the  educational  machinery  of  a 
whole  people,  are  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada, 
while  the  recital  of  the  work  of  Prince  Albert,  in  inaugurating  the  suc- 
cessful movement  of  industrial  art  training  in  England  is  full  of  interest. 

•  «  •  «  •  •  • 

The  public  day  schools  offer  to  all  the  henefits  of  a  general  elementary  education, 
availahle  to  all,  and  to  a  general  degree  enjoyed  by  all.  Academies  and  colleges  and 
the  schools  of  religious  bodies  continue  t^is  general  education  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  until  the  universities  and  the  medical,  theological,  and  law  schools  complete 
their  opportunities  for  a  technical  education  to  fit  them  for  the  professions  and  prac- 
tical life.  The  general  elementary  education  is  to  develop  natural'  faculties,  and 
give  a  broad  basis  for  the  future  superstructure,  the  special  education  in  which  the 
individual  is  taught  to  apply  what  he  has  already  learned  in  a  particular  direction. 
The  public  day  schools  do  the  firyt  for  all,  and  the  higher  schools  and  professional 
schools  do  the  second  for  some— the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy.  But  where  is  the 
secondary  school  which  does  for  the  mass  of  the  people  known  as  the  artisan  and 
laboring  classes  what  the  university,  college,  or  professional  schools  accomplish  for 
the  upper  classes f  Can  we  afford  to  break  off  the  education  of  the  mechanic  and 
laborer  when  as  a  mere  child  he  leaves  off  his  day-school  instruction  f  What  does  a 
boy  of  fifteen  know,  if  he  then  leaves  school  and  goes  to  work  f  He  is  simply  then 
the  raw  material  of  an  educated  man,  and  if  there  are  no  further  opportunities  given 
to  him  to  continue  his  education,  even  whilst  pursuing  his  work,  he  will  never 
beoonae  in  any  sense  an  educated  man.  Tet  it  would  be  untold  wealth  to  the  country, 
and  of  indescribable  benefit  to  him,  if  he  could  have  as  good  a  chance  to  continue 
his  education  from  the  general  to  the  special  or  technical,  that  the  young  doctor, 
lawyer,  and  clergyman,  already  possess. 

•  '  •  #  »  •  •  • 

PRIVATE  BI7UCATI0KAL  SVFORTS  UNEQUAL  TO  PUBLIC  NEEDS. 

We  are  assembled  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  young  men's  in- 
atitutee,  evening  drawing  schools,  and  some  technical  classes  have  long  existed  in 
^tbe  aeTeral  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  and  have  doubtless  here,  as  elsewhere,  done 
*gTeat  good.  But  permit  me  as  one  who  has  watched  this  ereat  question  in  another 
conntry  similarly  circumstanced  to  this,  to  say  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  good  in- 
tent, that  these  private  or  semi -public  organizations  will  not  provide  a  national 
remedy  for  a  national  deficiency.  The  question  is  too  great,  the  matter  at  stake  is  too 
important  to  trust  it  to  the  efforts,  usually  feeble  and  often  intermittent,  of  the  few. 
Mechanics'  institutes  did  great  work  in  England,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
ooDsideied  failures,  because  they  did  not  attract  and  bold  vast  numbers  of  young  men 
in  their  science  and  art-class  rooms.  They  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  educational 
fabric,  supplying  a  secondary  education  before  a  sound  primary  education  in  public 
schools  was  obtainable  by  all.  But  in  another  sense  they  always  succeeded,  for  they 
demonstrated  the  need  of  a  national  and  well  organized  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  prepared  themselves  to  follow  it  up  by  technical  education,  as  soon  as  the  artisan 
and  laborer  were  prepared  by  general  knowledge  to  be  so  instructed,  and  now  they 
are  being  successful,  their  class-rooms  are  filled,  and  the  unskilled  En^^lish  artisan  is 
rapidly  following  the  dodo  and  other  extinct  creatures,  and  the  English  mechanic  ia 
an  educated  man. 

S.  Ex.  209 37  ^  T 
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THE  EXAMPLB  01>  KKGLAKD  COMMENDED. 

The  same  thinflr  is  not  troe  of  the  Domiaioa  as  was  trae  of  England  when  Lord 
Brougham  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  originated  mechanics'  institntes,  for  Canada  Justly 
prides  herself  on  her  public  school  systems.  But  it  is  true  that  the  schools  of  design 
and  evening  classes  now  in  existence  here  are  not  as  widely  successful  as  they  will 
be  when  the  Dominion  Government  takes  up  this  question  of  technical  edacatioo, 
and  takes  it  up  in  the  same  way  the  home  Government  did  after  the  Sadowa  of  Eng- 
lish competition  with  the  world  in  skilled  manufactures,  which  happened  in  1851, at 
the  first  great  exhibition  in  London.  The  prosy  board  of  trade  in  London  had  been 
appealed  to  in  1636  by  the  English  manufacturers  to  establish  schools  of  design  to 
elevate  the  products  of  English  mills,  and  create  a  corps  of  skilled  designers.  Notice 
that  the  movement  came  from  trade  and  commerce,  not  from  artists  and  teaches.*  It 
was  not  a  sentimental  demand  from  theorisers,  but  a  practical  request  from,  business 
men.  In  1851  there  were  19  schools  of  design  in  operation,  and  the  ooneoun  of  the 
world  showed  what  they  were  worth  as  agencies  for  the  elevation  of  public  taste  and 
the  promotion  of  good  design.  Nineteen  schools  teaching,  and  teachin*];  very  impez^ 
fectly,  a  few  thousand  workmen,  in  a  population  of  many  millions,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  done  much,  and  it  was  proved  they  had  done  compaj^atively  nothing. 

Then  the  British  manufacturers  were  worsted  and  humiliated  b^  French  taste  and 
skill.  Then  was  Waterloo  avenged  in  London,  and  the  sword,  which  failed  to  do  its 
horrible  work  at  Mont.  St.  Jean,  turned  into  the  plowshare  and  pencil  at  Hyde  Park 
was  triumphant  and  victorious.  With  bowed  head  and  a  sense  of  national* humilia- 
tion the  English  critic  pursued  his  way  through  the  French  department,  recognizing 
superiority  in  skill  ana  beautv  on  all  hands,  to  what  he  had  seen  in  his  own  section 
of  the  display,  and  willing,  like  a  true  man,  to  acknowledge  it  and  help  to  place  a 
laurel  wreath  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the  nation  which  had  not  always  triumphed 
over  his  people. 

In  the  mind,  however,  of  the  true  patriot  it  is  as  honorable  to  recognize  defeat  and 
applaud  the  victor  as  it  is  to  strive  for  peaceful  mastery  in  future  contests,  for  no  one 
but  the  blind  bigot,  who  is  not  fit  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  ever  shouts,  '*My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  That  is  not  a  form  of  mind  to  be  trusted  which  shuts  its  eyes  and 
crows  when  badly  beaten,  or  continues  on  the  wrong  road,  the  road  to  perdition, 
simply  because  it  is  already  on  the  journey.  No.  I^d  by  that  great  man,  Prince 
Albert  the  Good,  the  consort  of  our  beloved  Queen,  the  nation  went  to  work  to  remedy 
past  defioiencies,  to  provide  for  a  national  system  of  education  in  elementary  art  and 
science,  and  to  sustain  the  civilization  of  the  country  at  its  weakest  point. 

WHAT  ENGLAND  ATTEMPTED. 

Every  child  was  to  be  taught  how  to  draw ;  every  talented  boy  or  girl  was  to  have 
a  chance ;  every  stray  genius  was  to  be  carefully  husbanded ;  every  mechanic  to  be 
given  the  choice  of  whether  he  would  spend  his  evenings  profitably  in  a  school  of  art 
and  science  or  waste  it  at  street  corners  or  even  in  more  pernicious  surroundings ;  and 
the  master-pieces  of  the  world's  concourB  were  purchased  and  kept  in  London  as  nest 
eggs  for  future  use. 

Thus  practical  men  laid  hold  of  a  practical  question,  not  by  sighing  or  waving  the 
Union  Jack,  as  sham  patriots  would,  but  by  the  first  steps  m  the  path  which  led  to 
future  triumphs,  when  real  patriots  could  float  the  flag  of  conquest  over  a  thousand 
seas  of  industry,  without  shame  and  with  becoming  pride — and  ihat  day  has  arrived. 
And  so  to-day  in  Canada  we  want  to  recognize  that  in  this  young  country,  one  which 
is  an  infant  giant,  looking  forward  already  to  a  great  place  in  the  future  roU-eall  of 
nations ;  we  want  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing  grows  which  is  not  sown ;  no  effect 
without  a  cause ;  that  no  nation  ever  became  great,  wealthy,  and  strong  by  accident. 
We  shall  reap  that  which  we  sow ;  and  if  we  sow  nothing  we  shall  reap  nothing, 
either  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  or  in  the  field  of  political  economy. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AN  ECONOMICAL  QUESTION. 

The  whole  matter  of  technical  education  is  an  economical  question ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
sentiment,  but  intensely  practical.  The  wealthiest  nations  to-day  are  France  and 
England,  the  two  peoples  who  have  done  the  most  for  education  in  art  and  science. 

*  In  this,  Mr.  Smith  gives  to  *<  trade  and  commerce''  undue  credit  for  the  iaceptton  of 
this  movement,  so  far  as  he  fails  to  record  the  fact  that  a  great  artist,  tibe  late  Bo^ 
min  Robert  Haydon,  for  thirty  years  had  been  agitating  for  this  very  movement,  and 
was  in  close  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  craunittee  of 
Parliament  whose  report  led  to  government  action.  The  first  schools  of  design  failed, 
because  the  methods  of  instrnction,  claimed  by  Haydon  as  essential,  were  not  carried 
out.    See  Paper  VI  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report,— Ed.  Art  Report. 
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The  sirongeat  nations  are  always,  indeed,  those  who  have  made  the  wisest  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children  to  develop  in  them  a  skilfh],  learned,  Jast  and  fear- 
less manhood ;  and  such  nations  as  do  this  will  never  grow  old,  bnt  preserve  a  peren- 
nial youth  of  progress  and  greatness. 

Perhaps  yon  will  say  that,  being  an  economical  question,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  a  teacher  such  as  I  am.  But,  I  reply,  it  does  belong  to  me  and  yon  and  all 
of  us  as  citizens.  It  is,  I  allow,  essentially  a  statesman's  question,  and  that  is  why 
in  England  the  greatest  modern  statesman,  Prince  Albert,  took  it  up  so  enthusiastic- 
ally. Whilst  the  nomial  statesmen  and  politicians  were  squabbling  about  who  should 
-vote  "in  a  rotten  borough,  or  so,"  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  he  was,  in  the  face  of  much 
misrepresentation,  quietly  laying  the  foundation  for  a  movement  which  quadrupled 
the  values  and  productivity  of  the  manufactures  of  England ;  and  all  this  in  opposi- 
tion to  levity  and  misunderstanding,  displaced  by  many  in  high  positions.  That  is 
what  I  consider  a  statesman's  action,  as  distingnished  from  the  acts  of  a  mere  popu- 
larity hunter— the  far-seeing  conduct  of  a  thinker,  as  contrasted  with  the  trimming 
of  party  leaders — working  tor  the  good  of  a  nation  among  those  who  were  always 
jealooB  and  sometimes  hostile. 

It  would  cover  a  man  with  glory  to  have  done  nothing  else  than  create  the  science 
and  art  department  of  the  English  system  of  education,  for  that  has  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  her  productivity  which  is  simply  marvellous,  doubled  her  exportations  of 
valuable  manufactures,  and  quadrupled  her  wealth  and  independence. 

I  have  watched  the  unfolding  of  this  wonderful  scroll  of  national  history  and  to 
some  extent  had  a  share  in  it ;  am  therefore  an  eve- witness  of  the  transformation 
brought  about  in  this  age  by  the  wise  foresight  of  a  true  thinker,  and  it  is  a  rare 

Eleasnre  to  me  here  this  day  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  evidence  which 
as  already  placed  a  national  monument  in  the  English  capital  to  the  great  benefac- 
tor who  brought  all  this  about.  May  his  memory  be  ever  as  green  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  the  grass  roand  his  mausoleum  now  is  in  Hyde  Park. 

"PROTKCnON"— HOW  TO  SECURE  FT. 

We  want  to-day  a  statesman  who  will  do  for  Canada  what  Prince  Albert  did  for 
EniEland-— develop  its  natural  resources  and  make  skilled  its  unskilled  labor ;  stop  all 
her  importations  of  manufactures  by  making  her  own  products  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  Dought  oatside  the  Dominion,  and  though  it  may  not  be  done  in  a  moment,  if 
the  fonndatioos  be  well  and  truly  laid,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  flowing  tide 
of  invasion  from  France  and  England  will  be  rolled  back  by  native  superiority,  and 
the  ebb  tide  of  exportation  of  the  products  of  native  skilled  labor  will  succeed.  Pro- 
tection is  well  enough  when  it  protects.  There  is  need  to  protect  children  when 
growinff,  and  that  is  why  Providence  provides  them  with  parents,  I  suppose. 

Fiscal  laws  will,  must,  ought  to  protect  the  industries  of  a  country  until  they  can 
run  alone.  But  there  is  a  higher,  safer,  and  more  unassailable  protection  than  tariffs, 
and  that  is  superiority  to  the  assailing  party.  There  is  no  need  to  protect  strong  men 
from  weak  ones,  for  when  they  become  men  they  put  away  such  childish  things.  And 
when  this  nation  shall  have  become  strong  on  its  feet,  as  it  must  and  will,  this  Chinese 
wall  of  protection  now  built  up  in  the  custom  houses,  will  be  thrown  down  from  in- 
side, and  Canada,  i*esting  on  her  broad  lands  and  in  her  well-established  factories, 
will  open  out  her  gates  and  say  to  all  who  want  to  trade  with  her,  all  nations  who 
long  to  cross  swords  with  her  in  the  peaceful  contests  of  art  and  science,  *'  Come,  and 
come  if  you  dare." 

A  PLEA  FOB  TECmaCAL  EDUCATION. 

Kow,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  education  in  art  and  science,  which  together  maybe 
called  technical  education.  Education  pays.  We  recognize  this  by  our  public  school 
systems,  whi6h  provide  a  general  education  for  the  people.  We  recoffnize  its  moral 
advantages  by  building  churches  and  keeping  up  Sunday  sishools,  and  we  admit  its 
commercial  profit  by  tne  way  in  which  we  require  all  the  more  intellectual  vocations 
to  teach  their  members.  The  very  safbty  of  a  nation  depends  ui>on  its  dcill.  not  on 
ite  nataral  strength  or  geographical  position,  and  skill  is  the  result  of  mimng,  not 
an  endowment  of  nature.  It  is  the  brains  of  a  nation  which  protect  it,  not  the  bricks 
or  granite  in  its  forts,  and  the  gatling  gun  and  rifled  ordnance  and  armor-plated  mon- 
itord  of  the  skilled  nations  cannot  be  successfully  met  by  the  flint-guns  or  our  ances- 
tors, nor  the  good  feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  to  our  neighbors.  No  country  ought 
to  allow  itself  to  be  out-educated.    There  is  danger  in  that  direction. 

Given  a  healthy,  strong  man,  what  can  wo  do  with  himf  That  depends  on  what 
we  have  done  with  him  as  a  child.  It  is  too  late  to  begin  when  his  habits  are  formed 
and  the  natural  powers  of  ac<}uiring  new  things  are  dulled  by  want  of  use.  Bnt  we 
can  provide  against  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  made,  if  by  chance  we  shonki  find 
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oar  adult  man,  not  having  been  properly  trained  and  edncated  in  his  yonth,  is  not  bo 
profitable  a  citiasen  as  he  might  be— either  for  himself  or  to  society.  He  has  two 
weapons  for  work,  his  physical  strength  and  his  ingennity,  that  which  nature  gives 
him  and  that  which  we  develop  in  him  by  education.  If  he  possesses  the  first  with- 
out the  second,  he  is  but  a  poor  creature ;  for  steam  and  machinery  have  together 
almost  monophzed  the  field  of  work  without  skill.  If  he  possesses  the  second,  it  will 
almost  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  first,  or  certainly  render  the  first  of  no  ab- 
solute necessity.    Both  combined  in  one  man  make  him  master  of  the  situation. 

SKILL  MULTIPLIB8  POWK&. 

Let  us  see  how  the  account  stands  between  labor  and  skill.  We  are  bom  to  labor 
•f  variofls  kinds,  and  labor  is  but  the  application  of  force  either  with  skill  or  with- 
out it.  Labor  without  skill  is  the  same  as  brute  force,  or  the  thoui^hMess  work  of 
machinery.  If  human  beings  are  only  trained  to  apply  this  force  which  they  have  in 
oommon  with  other  animals  or  machines,  then  their  labor  is  comparatively  woithleaB. 
one  horse  being  equal  to  three  men,  and  one  steam  engine  suj^plied  with  coal  ana 
water  doing  more  than  five  hundred  men  could,  and  doing  it  without  fatigue  or  any 
Itind  of  distress.  So  the  mere  brute  force  in  us  expended  In  labor  without  skill  is  a 
very  valueless  sort  of  thing.  Skill,  however,  employed  in  creative  industry  reetorw 
the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  human  beings  over  beasts  of  burden,  or  even  tiie 
Bteam  engine.  Skill  may  double,  quadruple,  or  even  centuple  the  value  of  a  human 
.  being's  labor.  For  example,  suppose  the  labor  of  a  house  painter  be  worth  $1  per 
diem,  laying  a  coat  of  white  paint,  the  labor  of  the  skilled  painter  of  pictures  may 
be  worth  from  f50  to  $100  per  diem,  according  to  his  skill.  Suppose  a  man  who  saws 
or  splits  wood  for  the  fire  to  be  worth  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  man  who  snlits  it  in  very 
amall  pieces,  and  who  is  called  a  wood  carver,  may  earn  $50  a  day  with  less  trouble 
and  more  pleasure.  Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  our  labor  is  performed  with  skill,  it 
becomes  less  laborious  and  more  valuable,  and  in  the  ratio  that  it  lacks  skill  it  is  more 
onerous^  less  productive  and  leas  valuable.  The  acquisition  of  skill  is  therefore  the 
multiplication  of  power,  and  this  is  of  as  much  importance  to  society  as  t-o  each 
individual  composinff  society. 

One  groat  reason  why  manual  or  physical  work  is  so  generally  looked  down  upon  is 
because  it  is  so  often  the  mere  drudgery  of  unskilled  persons. 

Make  the  manual  work  as  much  a  matter  of  skill  as  is  that  of  an  artist,  and  then 
labor  becomes  dignified  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  But  a  man  harnessed  to  a  dump-cart 
is  a  little  less  dignified  and  several  times  less  useful  than  the  sorriest  of  horses.  He  ii 
employing  those  faculties  in  himself  which  are  the  least  valuable  and  the  least  power- 
ful, and  throwing  away  the  best  and  the  strongest.  By  every  step  in  education  which 
increases  a  human  being's  skill,  he  is  proportionately  removed  from  a  mero  animal 
condition,  made  a  more  profitable  servant  to  himself  and  society,  and  a  happier  and 
better  man. 

HOW  TO  CREATE  SKILLED  LABOR. 

The  great  want  of  this  country  to-day  is  skilled  labor,  that  is,  economic  power 
equal  to  that  which  enriches  some  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  generally  secured  is  by  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  day 
schools,  and  giving  technical  or  secondary  education  in  evening  schools.  Special  art 
schools  may  do  much  in  the  continuation  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools; 
without  such  a  basis  of  instruction  the  establishment  of  special  drawing  schools  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  will  end  only  in  disappointment;  with  it,  they  are  a  necessity  to 
preserve  the  good  already  done.  People  who  know  nothing  about  this  industrial 
problem  talk  about  taking  away  drawing  from  the  list  of  studies  in  the  public  schools 
as  being  unpractical.  How  practical  they  are  as  judges  may  be  estimated  by  the 
statement  that  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world  to* day  are  those  in  which  «&aw- 
]ng[  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  draw  well  can  earn 
twice  the  amount  of  wages  by  practising  it  that  they  could  in  applying  their  knowl- 
edge (obtained  in  the  public  schools)  of  any  other  subjects.    •    *    • 

From  his  third  address  on  "Teaching  Drawing"  are  taken  a  few  prac- 
tical word^o  teachers ;  his  illustrations  by  simple,  natural  forms  are 
lull  of  suggestiveness. 

•  •«••** 

Study  this  art  of  drawing  for  your  own  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  to  assist  yon 
in  becoming  good  teachers.  Draw  upon  the  blackboard  every  lesson  you  give,  for 
the  blackboard  is  to  education  what  the  steam  engine  is  to  industry. 

Some  t<^achers  do  not  use  the  board  in  teaching  drawing,  saying  that  they  cannot 
draw  well  enough  to  illustrate  on  the  board.  This  is  an  eminently  iUogieal  and  silly 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter.    You  might  just  as  weU  say  you  will  not  go  into  the 
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water  until  yon  know  how  to  swim.  What  insane  nonsense  that  would  be  f  Ton  g^ 
into  the  water  before  yon  can  swim  and*  in  order  that  yon  may  learn,  and  yon  mnst 
draw  upon  the  blackboard,  both  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher,  in  orider  that  yon  may  learn 
to  draw  and  learn  to  teach. 

The  Norman  French  have  a  proverb,  **  They  forge  well  who  forge,"  and  it  applies  to 
all  departments  of  human  activity.  Thev  draw  well  who  draw,  and  they  teach  well 
who  teach ;  and  yon  mnst  draw  long  and  much  on  the  blackboard  before  you  can 
teach  in  a  masterly  way,  or  even  make  yourself  thoroughly  understood  inthe  language 
of  form,  to  the  world  of  thought  and  human  consciousness.  But  philosophic  teach- 
ing requires  that  we  should  go  from  the  thing  to  the  thought,  create  the  true  thought 
by  observation  and  analysis  of  the  actual  thing.  For  the  idea  must  always  precede 
the  work,  the  conception  be  ahead  of  the  execution,  be  the  avanUcouriw  of  the  deed. 

OBJECT  DRAWIKG — ^TYPICAL  FORMS. 

Where  this  is  possible,  as  in  object  drawing,  always  haye  the  object  before  you  and 
before  your  class  whilst  drawing  it,  and  choose  such  common  and  familiar  things  to 
begin  upon  that  yonr  scholars  know  them  from  familiarity  with  them. 

Here  I  bring  you  some  good  practical  objects  with  which  to  commence  your  study 
of  object  drawing.  They  illustrate  the  geometric  basis  of  Nature's  craftsmanship, 
the  simple  groundwork  of  all  her  performances.  The  sphere,  the  one  shai>e  whicli 
never  varies,  however  or  by  whomsoever  seen,  is  the  basis  of  this  orange,  the  form  which 
it  most  resembles,  as  an  irregular  form  can  resemble  that  which  is  regular,  and  this 
apple  is  also  nearest  like  the  sphere  of  all  geometric  solids.  The  way  in  which  they 
diner  from  the  sphere  will  be  their  individual  character,  which  you  may  therefore 
Imow  by  comparing  them  with  it. 

Again,  I  take  two  common  things,  a  fruit  and  a  vegetable,  the  lemon  and  potato, 
and  see  that  in  their  general  shape  they  approach  the  lorm  of  an  ellipse.  So  I  should 
learn  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ellipse,  the  regular  form ;  and  all  I  can  learn  is  the 
proportion  which  the  longer  and  shorter  axes  bear  to  one  another,  learn  and  practice 
the  drawing  of  this  exact  form,  in  order  that  I  may  analyse  and  see  the  true  character 
of  objects  based  upon  its  general  shape,  which  in  nature  are  irregular  or  inexact,  upon 
oar  human  standards. 

Then,  again,  I  take  this  egg  shape,  this  ovoid,  as  it  is  called,  an  actual,  well-formed 
egg,  and  recognize  in  it  another  regular  exact  form,  upon  which  many  forms  in  nature 
and  art  are  based,  departing  from  the  regular  and  exact  in  the  ratio  of  their  indi- 
Tidnality  and  character.  The  human  face  is  based  on  this  ovoid  form,  and  a  per- 
sonal likeness  is  the  result  of  unlikeness  to  the  form  of  the  original  geometric  form. 

The  spiral  curve,  so  cunning,  mysterious,  and  beautiful,  is  a  regular  geometric  line 
and  the  motive  of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  ornament.  Here  we  see  it  in 
nature,  in  this  shell,  a  perfect  spiral,  and  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  fronds  of  ferns 
before  they  unfold,  and  in  many  other  natural  creations. 

Nature  is  very  scientific,  and  her  work  is  always  on  a  plan,  and  her  Inexactness 
apparent  to  our  poor  vision  is  only  a  higher  type  of  regularity,  a  law  applied  with  a 
subtlety  past  onr  human  comprehension. 

Still,  if  we  examine  in  all  patience  and  humility  into  the  basis  of  Nature's  plan  of 
creation  we  find  a  simple,  regular,  and  exact  type,  easy  to  recognize  and  possible  to 
define,  and  her  departures  irom  these  simple  types  are  but  the  playfulness  of  her 
bnmor  or  to  display  affectionately  the  wealth  of  her  resonrces. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  sphere,  the  spheroid,  the  ovoid,  and  the  spiral  we  see  the 
starting  points  of  much  that  is  to  be  tound  in  the  world  of  form  and  the  means  of 
their  analysis  to  learn  the  character  and  individuality  which  different  types  of  form 
have. 

OBJECT  OF  TEAGHINO  DESIGN. 

We  teach  design  or  arrangement  in  the  public  schools  in  order  to  develop  originality 
of  thinking  and  performance  in  children,  not  with  the  hope  of  making  designers  of 
them,  for  that  is  given  but  to  the  few,  but  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  planning  and 
forethought,  whicn  all  human  creatures  have,  and  which  is  developed  in  so  few. 

I  find  all  children  are  delighted  with  this  exercise  of  designing.  They  have  no 
lack  of  originality,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  many  of  their  works  display  an  exu- 
berant and  almost  fearful  originality.  Taking  natural  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers  as 
sabjects,  and  geometric  regularity  as  a  basis,  repetition  in  rhythmical  sequence  as  a 
guide,  it  is  not  only  possible  for  very  average  children  or  people  to  make  a  fair  de- 
sign, but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  bad  design,  always  remembering  to  use 
Nature's  forms  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  with  the  gentle  grace  of  art. 

In  this  art  there  should  be  full  scope  for  originality,  bad  and  good,  a  vent  for  all 
the  perceptions  and  ignorance  which  children  have,  and  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  see  and  know  the  habit  of  thinking  and  character  of  thought  which  the  child  has. 

For  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  a  Rawing  is  the  evidence  of  a  witness.    It  is  oar 
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reprosentations  of  ourselves,  mentally ;  what  we  can  see,  what  we  know,  and  finally 
what  wo  can  express.. 

No  hnman  creatnre  ever  makes  a  bad  drawing  by  accident.  It  Is  always  meant,  and 
it  is  the  true  thermometer  of  our  powerB  of  knowing  and  of  doing.  And  thus,  wheu 
a  distorted  or  untrue  drawing  is  made  by  a  pupil,  it  displays  ignorance,  whieb  is  to 
be  pitied,  not  blamed ;  weakness  to  be  assisted,  not  wickedness  to  be  reproved,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  the  divine  instinct  of  service  and  leadership,  will  always  r^srd 
the  poor  work  of  his  pupils  as  an  appeal  to  his  love  and  help,  not  the  display  of  way- 
wardness to  be  corrected  and  chastised  with  impatience  or  anger.  The  good  teacher 
is  never  angry  nor  impatient. 

In  the  fonrth  address — on  ^<  Household  Taste  and  Principles  of  In- 
dustrial Design" — ^Professor  Smith  treats  of  the  distinction  between 
decorative  and  fine  art,  and  explains  in  a  practical  way,  with  the  simple 
directness  and  clearness  of  a  thorough  master  and  teacher,  the  under- 
lying principles  which  separate  them.  As  1  do  not  remember  that  he  has 
elsewhere  so  fully  treated  this  important  branch  of  the  whole  subject  of 
art  training,  much  of  this  address  is  here  given : 


The  words  ** household  taste''  convey  to  each  of  us  the  ideas  with  which  we  i 
oiate  the  comforts  and  adornments  of  our  homes  and  the  homes  of  oar  firiends  or 
neighbors. 

•  •••••« 

The  very  toys  given  to  babies  in  their  cradles  affect  their  taste ;  and  the  savaee 
barbarism  displayed  by  some  men  in  their  maturity,  in  the  houses  they  build,  or  m 
their  knowledge  of  form,  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  incipient  influences  of  a  more 
than  usually  atrocious  Noah's  ark,  whose  architecture  ana  soalpture  gallery  fonndi 
the  basis  of  their  very  early  studies  in  art. 

THE  HUMANITY  OF  ART. 

The  foundation  of  household  taste  is  laid  deep  in  our  very  humanity,  for  a  love  of 
ornament  is  displayed  only  by  human  beings,  none  others  d{  God's  creatures  having 
ever  given  any  evidence  of  this  characteristic,  whilst  no  rac«  of  human  beings  jet 
discovered  has  ignored  this  craving  for  the  ornamental,  either  in  form  or  color. 

The  human  race  alone  uses  tools  as  a  means  of  offence  or  defence,  to  provide  for  its 
physical  necessities ;  and  so  surely  as  a  tool  or  a  weapon  becomes  the  ready  and  ^ith- 
ful  servant  of  the  man  it  becomes  also  the  subject  of  his  love  of  ornament.  The  clab 
or  paddle  or  bow  of  the  most  savage  race  displays  the  rude  effort  at  ornamentation 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  art.  The  Sandwich  Islander,  or  the  Caffire,  differs  from  the 
artist  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  his  style  and  subject  only,  not  in  his  desire  or  aim ;  and 
the  chief  who  requires  his  warriors  to  wear  shark's  teeth  or  eagle's  feathers,  and  smear 
their  bodies  with  startling  colors,  displays  the  same  hnman  faculty  as  that  which 
prompted  King  Solomon  or  Lorensso  the  Magnificent.  Nothing  else  is  so  human  in 
human  nature  as  art. 

There  are  many  stages  in  the  development  of  this  hnman  love  of  art,  for  it  is  one  of 
many  phases  of  civilization  which  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

To  beautify  objects  which  are  useful  is  the  first  stage,  and  thus  ornamental  ari  in- 
Tariably  precedes  that  which  we  call  fine  art,  which  is  the  highest  developmenl  of 
the  desire  for  the  beautiful  that  seems  to  be  the  very  birthright  of  mankind. 

On  that  plane  of  ornamenting  and  decorating  the  thingp  we  love  all  men  axe  breth- 
ren, belonging  to  one  family ;  and  it  is  a  common  possession  which  binds  us  together 
in  spite  of-  varying  color,  or  creed,  or  race,  or  nationality,  or  form  of  government,  or 
even  of  time.  It  is  as  universal  as  the  edict  which  said,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
fihalt  thou  eat  bread,"  not  alone  in  the  sweat  of  thy  body,  for  the  human  creature  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  brow,  and  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  brain 
upon  which  reasoning  depends. 

So  that  though  some  creatures  are  builders  besides  men,  as  birds,  who  unconsciously 
build  beautiini  nest«,  and  many  are  engineers  like  the  beaver  and  many  kinds  of  in- 
sects, men  alone  are  artista,  and  create  and  rejoice  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
made  beautiful  by  their  forethought,  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

HAPPINESS  AND  ECONOMY  OF  ART  STUDIES. 

This  effort  to  make  the  useful  beautiful  is  only  fulfilling  our  hnman  instincts,  de- 
veloped beyond  the  animal  state  into  a  distinctively  human  feature,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  privilege  and  an  endowment  which  should  be  cherished  as  a  great  gift*  uid 
gratified  as  a  higher  form  of  necessity. 
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Lore  of  the  beaatifal  is  indeed  an  exalted  possession,  for  it  proceeds  on'y  iironi  a 
revelation  made  to  those  who  become  fitted  to  receive  it,  though  human  nature  is 
always  struggling  after  it  in  varioas  ways  and  finds  delight  and  happiness  in  the 
gratification  of  this  yearning.  Intelligent  people  will  no  more  ignore  this  common 
deaire  of  the  human  nature  than  they  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  wish  to  live,  or 
the  longing  to  be  free  or  healthy.  It  is  here  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  all  affected  by 
It,  and  must  therefore  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  affection,  and  profit  by  its  direc- 
tion in  true  channels. 

The  pure  enjoyment  and  exalted  inspiration  which  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
art  will  give  to  us  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself;  but  the  civilization  and  progress 
and  development  of  a  nation  are  associated  with  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace; 
8o  that  the  interests  of  refined  and  intellectual  society  and  the  material  prosperity 
of  OUT  country  are  associated  in  this  study  of  art,  a  union  of  epjoyment  and  profit  as 
rare  as  it  is  delightful. 

ORNAMENTAL  ART  AND  FINK  ART  DEFINED. 

That  which  is  called  good  taste  in  arfc  resolves  itself  very  much  into  a  true  under- 
standing and  a  proper  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  ornamental  or  deoora- 
tive  art  and  fine  art,  and  it  is  through  ignorance  of  this  distinction,  or  on  the  false 
standards  by  which  either  or  both  are  judged,  that  outrages  of  taste  and  consistency 
are  sometimes  produced  or  accepted. 

Let  us  see  what  this  distinction  is,  by  considering  the  origin  and  aim  of  both 
branches  of  art. 

Ornamental  art  is  that  which  is  applied  to  useful  objects  to  increase  their  beauty 
and  attractiveness  without  interfering  with  their  use.  Good  design  provides  for,  and 
good  taste  remiires,  that  this  element  of  decoration  or  ornament  &ould  never  de- 
crease in  the  slightest  degree  the  service  for  which  the  object  was  made,  nor  destroy 
to  the  least  extent  its  usefulness,  convenience,  or  i>ermanenee;  and  it  is  bad  design 
when  this  is  done  by  omameutatiou,  and  bad  taste  which  approves  of  it  when  done. 
The  object  must  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  be  made  of  good  material,  and  as  perma- 
nent as  honest  work  can  make  it,  a  necessary  condition  of  being  serviceaOle,  and  then 
if  it  complies  with  these  requirements,  the  more  beantiiul  it  is  the  better. 

In  the  order  of  importance,  then,  we  should  look  for  art  in  industrial  objects  to 
^ve  us  (I)  good  material,  which  means  honesty ;  (2)  good  workmanship,  which  means 
skill ;  and  (3)  good  design,  which  means  taste ;  honesty,  skill,  and  taste,  resulting  in 
the  highest  form  of  industrial  art.  Its  origin  and  aim  is  service,  trae  and  faithful 
essentially,  and  then  as  graceful  and  elegant  as  is  consistent  witn  the  nature  of  its 
office,  but  service  to  bodily  needs,  not  io  spiritual  necessities. 

A  work  of  fine  art,  such  as  a  picture  or  a  statue,  has  an  altogether  different  function. 
It  performs  no  useful  service  for  our  physical  wants,  but  exists  only  thafc  it  may  appeal 
to  our  minds,  exhibiting  to  us  perhaps  the  record  of  a  great  historical  or  a  distin- 
ffuished  person,  or  a  practical  rendering  of  nature's  choicest  gift-s.  Its  service  to  ns 
IS  intellectual,  and  it  i>erforms  no  menial  duty. 

CONFUSION  OF  THE  TWO  BRANCHES  OF  ART. 

Here  is  then  a  clear  field  for  the  two  branches  of  art,  and  each  has  its  own  lan- 
frnage,  limitations,  and  resources,  which  are  not  interchangeable,  but  radically  dis- 
tinct, in  aim,  motive,  and  performance.  If  these  different  pniposes  be  confused,  or  an 
effort  be  made  to  design  one  object  which  shall  discharge  the  fnnctions  of  both,  we 
shall  be  certain  to  see  an  outrage  of  taste,  which  no  apology  can  excuse. 

Thus  a  work  of  fine  art,  such  as  a  statuette  of  the  Apollo  or  Venus  of  Milo,  having 
its  head  perforated,  and  screwed  on  by  its  neck  to  the  bDdy  which  is  hollow,  and  noade 
to  do  duty  as  a  pepper-box,  would  degrade  fine  art  and  be  an  insult  to  good  industrial 
art ;  resulting  in  a  sorrowful  statuette  which  use  would  disfigure  and  destroy,  whilst 
It  could  only  oy  courtesy  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  pepper-box,  to  say  nothing  as  a 
matter  of  taste  to  the  source  of  the  condiment,  suggested  by  its  holder.  Que  illus- 
tration is  enough,  though  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  examples  of  such  abom- 
ii^tions. 

The  other  way  in  which  this  misdirection  is  displayed  is  when  a  very  htkmble  thing 
of  use  attempts  to  be  also  a  work  of  fine  art,  by  imitation  of  nature.  Thus  even  the 
handle  of  an  umbrella  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  torture  by  being  carved  into 
the  likeness  of  an  animal,  the  rough  surface  of  whose  hide,  or  the  anguSir  projection 
of  its  limbs  aud  head,  Itfcerate  or  irritate  the  sensitive  hand  every  time  the  handle  is 
held  firmly,  for  the  use  it  was  made  to  serve. 

As  a  rule  no  useful  object  should  be  ornamented  by  direct  imitation  of  nature ; 
but  natural  forms,  well  cnosen  for  the  purpose,  should  be  conventionalized  and  orna- 
mentally treated  by  symmetry  and  repetition  suggesting  its  source  and  origin  only; 
whils«  in  works  of 'fine  art,  nature  must  at  all  times  be  both  the  source  and  standard 
of  excellence. 
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FURinSHINa. 

Famishing  a  room  m  that  it  will  be  a  place  to  be  in,  have  an  agreeable  inflnenee 
upon  as,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  never  go  oat  of  the  best  of  fashioss, 
and  true  taste,  resolves  itself  into  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  color;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good  design  as  appued  to  each  object. 

We  win  look  at  both  these  sonrces  of  good  taste,  and  try  to  find  oat  by  the  exereiss 
of  observation  and  common  sense  what  seems  to  be  their  law  and  order. 

ON  COLOR. 

The  general  effect  of  a  room  will  depend  very  greatly  npon  the  color  employed  on 
the  ceiung,  walls,  and  floor,  and  these  shonld  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  fomiture  and  other  objects  in  the  room. 

There  is  a  j^mmar  of  color  as  fixed  and  anchangeable  as  the  law  of  harmony  in 
notes  of  masic. 

If  yoa  tonch  the  harmonic  intervals  ou  a  piano  with  knowledge  and  skill,  yon  pro- 
daoe  chords  which  are  harmonious  and  agreeable ;  but  if  you  strike  the  key-bosid 
with  the  clenched  fist,  or  sit  upon  it,  yon  produce  diucord. 

So  with  color ;  if  you  associate  certain  tint«  in  definite  proportion,  yon  obtain  har- 
mony and  pleasing  efiTect ;  if  you  Jumble  all  the  colors  together  without  law  or  knowl- 
edge, the  result  will  be  discord  and  physical  and  mental  irritation,  the  same  thongh 
acting  on  another  sense  as  when  you  assaulted  the  piano. 

The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  have  their  rights,  which  cannot  be  outraged  with- 
out inflicting  pain  on  the  individual. 

nature's  palette. 

Nature  is  our  best  ^ide  in  the  use  of  colors,  and  those  tints,  hues,  and  shades 
which  we  find  prevailing  in  one  position  in  nature,  will  never  be  disagreeable  or  out 
of  place  when  employed  in  a  similar  position  in  the  decoration  or  the  Tumishing  of  a 
room. 

Let  us  apply  this. 

How  should  we  use  color  on  ceilings,  walls,  and  floors  f 

Sappose  we  look  at  nature's  palette  and  see  what  she  does  in  the  way  of  chromatic 
decoration. 

THE  CEILING. 

Take  the  natural  ceiling,  the  sky,  to  begin  with.  What  colors  do  we  find  there  f 
Bine  backgrounds,  red  clouds,  yellow  sun,  with  the  neutrals  white,  gray,  and  gold, 
in  clouds  and  sunshine. 

Then  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  white,  gray,  and  gold  ought  to  be  the  right  col- 
oring for  a  ceiling,  modified  as  to  tint  and  tone  and  hue  by  the  knowledge  of  the  use 
which  the  room  is  to  be  put  to. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  room  harmoniously  if  the  ceiling  be  white,  or  if  cnr- 
tains  or  hangings  of  any  kind  be  white ;  for  either  black  or  white  in  any  quantity  in 
a  room  will  make  impossible  any  harmonic  results.  The  prevailing  color  may  be  a 
tint  of  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  who  is  to  occupy  tJie 
room,  OP  the  use  of  the  room ;  but,  this  being  decided,  the  rest  of  the  room  should  be 
fhmished  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  color,  of  which  the  ceiling  strikes  the  key-note. 

Avoiding  the  controversies  of  the  color-maniacs,  we  may  still  be  allowed  to  call  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  the  primary  colors. 

THE  WALL. 

Come  next  to  the  walls. 

Between  heaven  and  earth,  the  predominant  colors  in  nature  are  seen  in  the  green 
of  trees,  in  the  purple  of  distant  atmospheric  effects,  and  in  the  orange  color  of  doods 
at  sunrise  and  sunset.  These  colors,  green,  purple,  and  orange  are  called  Bcoondanf  colon; 
and,  together  with  admixtures  of  tbe  neutrals  to  produce  tints  and  tones,  shonld  be  used 
on  walls,  lejtin^  the  secondary  wall  color  harmonize  with  the  primary  ceiling  ool^; 
thus,  if  the  ceilinff  be  a  tint  of  blue,  tbe  wall  should  be  a  tone  of  oranse;  if  ue  ceil- 
ing be  pink  or  salmon  color,  a  tint  of  red,  the  wall  should  be  a  neutraigreen ;  it  the 
oeuing  be  yellow  or  cream  color,  the  wall  should  be  purple  in  lone. 

*  • 

THE  FLOOR. 

Then  comes  the  floor. 

Beneath  our  feet  in  nature  we  shall  find  the  tertiary  colors,  the  russet  and  citrine 
of  the  earth  stains,  and  the  olive  of  grass  shadows,  relieved  by  small  bright  spots  of 
the  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  in  flowers. 

So  according  to  this  natural  system,  the  color  of  floors,  whether  of  wood,  tiling, 
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or  carpeting,  onght  to  be  anbdned  and  sombre,  with  small  and  infrequent  bits  of 
briffht  colors  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  general  effect,  and  prodnoe  the  appearance ' 
of  oloom,  as  in  a  field  of  flowers. 

bAsumA. 

Here,  then,  is  a  simple  goide ;  on  the  ceiling  the  primarv  colors  and  neutrals,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  with  wnite,  gray,  and  gold;  on  the  walls  the  secondaries,  n^^een, 
purple,  and  orange,  with  tones  and  shades;  on  the  floor  the  tertiaries,  russet,  citrine, 
and  oliye,  relievMl  by  points  of  the  bright  colors. 

Above  us,  bright  colors,  opposite  to  us  the  middle  colors,  beneath  us  the  dull 
colors. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  symbolism  and  significance  in  this  scheme  of  color,  and 
it  certainly  is  nature's  way  or  painting ;  so  that  I  thinit  we  may  safely  trust  to  it.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  good  decorative  effects  have  ever  been  produced  except 
on  this  scheme,  but  I  do  stand  nere  to  assert  that  harmonious  and  pleasing  results 
may  certainly  be  secured  by  keeping  in  mind  this  system  of  color  for  decorative  pur- 
poses ;  that  bine  ceiling,  orange  or  brown  walls,  and  olive  fioors;  or  red  ceiling,  ^reen 
walls,  and  russet  floors ;  and  yellow  ceiling,  purple  walls,  and  citripe  floors,  will  be 
in  nature's  own  harmony ;  and  if  colors,  tints,  and  tones  be  matched  with  care  and 
taste,  the  rooms  thus  decorated  will  never  be  out  of  key  with  true  taste.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  furniture  and  its  coverinff  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  carry  out  this 
key  note,  and  pictures  and  ornaments  will  then  be  seen  in  their  full  importance. 

ORKAMBNT8. 

Here,  however,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  nature  does  not  seem  to  concern  her- 
self much  with  ornaments  as  ornaments,  though  all  her  work  is  highly  ornamented 
with  fitness  and  beauty.  Life  and  use  and  purpose  she  does  seem  to  pprsne  with  a 
refined  loveliness  of  style  that  only  the  few  ever  perceive,  but  the  nondescript  thing 
called  an  ornament  does  not  exist  in  nature ;  for  as  soon  as  the  graceful  and  lovely 
thing  which  nature  makes  use  of  for  certain  pnrposes  of  her  own,  ceases  to  be  of  use, 
she  quietly  buries  it  out  of  sight,  transforming  it  to  other  pnrposes  and  other  needs, 
fertilizing  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  with  the  beauties  of  the  past,  and  offer- 
ing the  repose  of  decay  to  fructify,  the  energy  of  the  future  vitality. 

There  is  a  grim  and  awful  deadliness  of  purpose  about  this  which  teaches  us  that 
our  chimney  decorations  and  mantel-piece  ornaments  are  frivolities;  that  as  soon  as 
an  object  is  too  good  to  be  used  it  onght  to  be  buried ;  for  the  useless,  in  nature's 
scheme  of  action,  whether  decrepit  men  or  faded  peacock's  feathers  shed  from  the 
last  moulting,  are  simply  interred  in  nature's  economy. 

Who  was  it  said  that — 

"  Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  tnmed  to  clay,  may  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awa^." 

Very  irreverent,  whoever  said  it,  but  just  and  awfully  true  to  nature ^  for  whilst 
all  her  works  are  ornamental,  such  a  thing  as  an  ornament,  irrespective  of  some 
economic  use,  is  absolutely  unknown  to  her,  and  the  ashes  of  the  past  are  always  em- 
ployed as  fertilizers  ofHhe  future.  As  if  nature,  with  all  her  wealth,  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  deadheads  or  encumbrances,  but  requires  of  all  her  creatures  either  life, 
or  the  materials  of  life. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  line  of  thought  by  the  very  comical  vagaries  of  the  people 
who  have  been  called  esthetes,  who  nail  up  on  vertical  walls,  wnich  were  intended 
to  display  pictures  and  engravings,  porcelain  plates,  which  the  sensible  people  who 
made  them  intended  to  be  placed  norizontally  on  the  table,  to  be  sensibly  used.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  the  honest  service  of  an  object  of  indus- 
trial art,  like  a  plate,  made  to  be  used,  and  a  work  of  art  to  be  placed  on  a  wall,  made 
only  to  be  seen.  Hoist  up  at  the  mast  head  the  flag  of  our  country  by  all  means,  and 
nail  it  there,  when  necessary,  but  do  not  run  up  the  round  towel,  or  handkerchief 
of  our  ancestors,  because  they  made  it  and  we  irespect  their  taste. 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  PICTURES. 

The  wall  is  a  background,  to  ^ive  soothing  color  to  the  eye,  if  left  bare,  and  to 
display  pictures  if  placed  upon  it.  Distinct  lines,  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
obhqoe,  should  be  avoided  in  its  covering,  and  if  paper  hangings  be  employed,  no  • 
pattern,  which  is  discernible  in  the  Iniddle  of  the  room  should  be  tolerated.  Least  of 
all  ^ould  any  prominent  or  distinct  color  ever  appear  upon  it,  or  appeal  to  the  eye 
or  intelligence  for  consideration  in  competition  with  the  pictures,  or  indeed  with 
anything.  The  veriest  curse  of  our  time,  both  in  design  and  in  life,  is  the  desire  to 
be  prominent  and  important ;  as  if  there  was  no  wisdom  or  truth  in  the  edict,  that 
he  who  would  be  the  greatest  and  chief  amongst  us  should  be  the  servant  of  all. 

A  wall  decoration,  either  in  fresco  or  paper,  and  a  carpet  or  floor-coveqng  which 
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attracts  attention  either  of  the  eye  or  the  brain,  are  impertinent  and  oat  of  place, 
interlering  with  things  of  more  importance,  and  destroying  the  harmony  of  effect 
which  they  ought  to  subserve. 

Upon  the  wall  of  my  house  I  hang  a  small  picture,  which  has  cost  at  tlie  rate  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  yard  of  superficial  area,  and  I  want  neither  fresco  nor  paper 
hanging,  worth,  perhaps,  ten  cents  a  yard,  to  obscure  it  from  my  vision.  Aroand  my 
hearth  I  gather  my  friends  or  my  children,  and  I  want  no  tapestry  carpet-,  with  its 
bouquets  of  flaffrant  flowers,  its  scarlet  inflammations  or  its  cerulean  blues,  or  golden 
rays,  to  make  them  invisible  or  unimportant  to  me.  And  so  in  the  interests  of  good 
taste  and  of  common  sense  I  should  regret  all  decorations  of  my  home  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  brilliant,  sacrificed  my  choicest  treasures. 

RIGHT  PBI17CIPLE6  IN  DESIGN. 

The  second  element  in  the  formation  of  taste  is  a  knowledge  of  the  elementaTy 
principles  of  good  design,  acting  as  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  tasteful  objects.    The 

Sneral  effect  of  color  in  a  room  is  of  the  first  importance ;  the  character  of  the  design 
own  in  the  objects  comes  next.  A  short  epitome  of  some  principles  accepted  by 
the  most  cultivated  authorities  should  here  find  a  place,  and  are  therefore  now  lecapit- 
ulated. 

Carpeta  and  walUpaperM, — As  before  stated,  both  the  wall  and  floor  are  to  be  eon- 
aidered  as  back-grounds  to  display  pleasing  effects  of  color,  and  help  to  faniish  and 
give  character  to  the  room.  Tne  surfaces  of  wall  and  floor  are  flat,  and  it  is  easential 
to  both  comfort  and  safety  that  a  floor  should  be  flat.  Neither  wall  nor  floor  should 
have  ornament  upon  it  which,  by  its  shading  or  perspective  effects,  destiavs  thii 
appearance  of  flatness.  Therefore,  bouquets  of  highly-colored  or  shaded  fiowets, 
landscapes,  animals  or  birds,  which  suggest  distance,  destroy  the  first  essential  of 
wall  or  floor,  flatness  of  surface.  All  direct  imitations  of  nature  in  wall  and  floor 
decoration  are  wrong  in  principle.    The  floor  is  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  carpet 

Sattem  should  not  lead  the  eye  in  any  one  direction  more  than  another.  A  carpet 
esign  which  has  a  right  way  up  or  a  wrong  way  up,  will  be  reversed  half  the  time 
or  to  half  the  people  who  look  at  it.  The  wall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vertical  sur- 
face, and  the  design  may  properly  have  a  vertical  tendency  or  growth ;  if  it  has  any. 
though  an  all-over  pattern,  as  designers  call  it,  such  as  is  necessary  to  a  floor  is 
eqniuly  suitable  to  a  wall. 

On  the  floor  there  should  be  no  white,  and  on  the  ceiling  no  black.  On  neltba 
wall  nor  floor  should  the  pattern  ever  lead  the  eye  in  any  one  direction  bypromineat 
lines,  or  pronounced  features  appearing  at  regular  intervals ;  for  this  is  fatiguing  to 
the  eye,  and  if  upon  the  wall,  will  destroy  the  effect  of  pictures. 

Wood  ufork — Furniture, — ^As  a  rule,  the  most  beautiful  effects  obtainable  from  a 
right  treatment  of  woods  will  be  found  in  a  strict  preservation  of  their  natural  color 
and  grain,  which  is  quite  practicable  when  wood  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
weaUier,  as  it  is  in  a  room.  A  stain  is  less  objectionable  on  wood  than  paint  or  opaque 
pigment,  for  the  stain  leaves  the  grain  visible ;  but  a  clear  transparent  vanush  fxr 
piuish  which  leaves  both  native  color  and  grain,  is  preferable  to  either  stain  or  paint. 

According  to  the  nature  of  wood  its  streng[th  and  service  can  only  be  aeoared  by 
respecting  its  growth  and  structure.  Wood  is  fibrous,  and  its  fibres  run  in  straight 
lines,  generally.  Cutting  across  the  grain  destroys  the  strength  of  the  wood,  and 
thus  curves  which  are  UMd  to  ornament  furniture  generally  weaken  its  ability  to 
serve.  Straight-lined  furniture  in  wood  is  both  stronger  and  in  better  taste  than 
curved,  and  in  the  constructional  portions  the  straight  line  is  a  necessity.  When, 
however,  wood  is  steamed  and  bent,  allowing  the  fibre  to  run  from  end  to  end  of  the 
piece  used,  it  retains  its  strength  in  the  curved,  as  in  the  straight  line.  If  carving  be 
employed,  it  should  never  be  permitted  on  parts  requiring  strength,  or  constructional 
parts,  nor  be  in  any  portion  where  use  would  wear  or  destroy  it. 

On  general  principles  beware  of  curved  or  carved  or  highly  ornamented  wooden  funii- 
ture,  especially  of  onairs  with  curved  legs,  for  their  moral  character  is  untrustworthy. 
Our  ancestors  who  believed  in  high  and  straight-backed  chairs  had  the  right  idea 
about  the  proper  use  of  wood ;  but  they  were  upright  people,  with  backbone,  who 
could  endure  unto  the  end ;  unlike  the  people  with  gelatinous  spines  of  modem  times 
who  need  **  sleepy  hollows  "  to  fit  their  crookedness  and  love  of  luxucy. 

Crockery  toare, — The  love  of  ornament  being  human,  it  is  but  natural  that  ignorant 
people  should  run  into  excess  in  their  use  of  it.  In  dress  this  is  called  finery,  and 
finery  is  essentially  a  vulgar,  repulsive  thing.  Some  objects  should  not  be  ornamented 
at  all,  though  they  may  be  made  beautiful  in  form.  "Let  meillnstrat«  this  by  a  criti- 
cism of  two  pitchers.  A  pitcher  is  a  vessel  used  to  contain  liquid,  which  should  be 
easily  put  into  it,  and  poured  out  from  it  through  its  appropriateness  of  form.  It 
must  stand  firmly  ;  its  handle  must  be  of  a  size  and  shape  tnat  it  can  be  securely  car- 
ried, and  its  spout  capable  of  directing  the  stream,  when  poured  out,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  required.    Its  mouth  should  be  large  enough,  so  that  the  human  eye  can  see 
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every  part  of  its  inner  snrface  and  the  hand  reach  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it,  for 
cleanliness  is  essential  to  its  service.  A  good  honest  pitcher  which  is  capable  of  this, 
aud  haying  also  a  thoroughly  impervious  glaze,  so  that  no  absorption  of  its  contents 
is  possible,  is  what  we  require  for  practical  use.  Anything  added  to  snch  a  vessel,  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  must  not  interfere  with  the  primary  capacity  for  service  which 
has  been  described. 

EXAMPLES. 

Here  is  one  pitcher  which  is  ready  to  do  just  what  is  wanted,  but  it  has  no  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  on  it,  though  its  shape  is  agreeable,  and  here  is  another  not  abso- 
lutely white,  like  the  first,  which  has  a  modest  fcirm  of  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
colored  lines,  and  simple  repetition  of  conventional  shapes,  and  it  is  equally  faithful 
in  it»  oflTer  of  service  and  pleases  the  eye  by  the  relief  of  its  color. 

Here  again  is  a  thing  which  is  sold  as  a  pitcher,  though  it  is  reallv  first  of  all  a 
statuette  of  a  codfish,  its  tail  twisted  backwards  and  Joined  to  the  middle  of  its  back 
to  form  a  handle ;  it  stands  npon  it«  stomach,  and  its  open  mouth  is  both  spout  and 
month  of  the  pitcher.  Colored  with  all  the  skill  of  modem  pottery  and  glazed  suc- 
cessfully, it  looks  like  a  fish  Just  taken  from  the  water,  going  through  the  paroxysms 
of  its  dyin^  agony.  Yon  take  hold  of  this  slimy-lookinff  fish  by  the  tail,  and  through 
its  iiHsked  laws  ponr  out  from  its  internal  economy  the  nqnid  which  you  are  supposed 
to  need.  If  you  look  down  this  cavernous  throat  into  the  hollow  interior,  there  will 
be  found  a  mysterious  tunnel,  which  turns  up  the  tail,  that  no  eye  can  ever  reach,  and 
where  impure  accumulations  may  exist  not  conducive  to  the  purity  of  the  contents  of 
this  vessel,  had  they  been  originally  pure,  which  their  surroundings  would  not  sug- 
gest. 

Can  anything  be  more  disgusting  than  this  idea;  could  a  more  inconvenient  or  un- 
fuccesaftil  pitcher  be  designed  t 

This  is  the  crime  of  pretentiousness ;  the  desire  to  be  more  important  than  your 
business  warrants,  to  posture  before  the  world  as  a  work  of  art,  when  you  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  useful  pitcher;  between  these  two  stools  you  fall  to  the 
ground,  for  you  succeed  in  being  neither  useful  nor  beautiful. 

PRINCIPLES. 

Such  outrages  as  these  are  not  rare,  aud  the  principle  which  is  violated  is  the  same 
in  all,  viz :  common  sense,  utility,  and  fitness,  sacrificed  to  show  and  pretense. 

Simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  refinement,  adaptation  to  purpose  a  condition  of 
Qseful  and  faithful  service,  and  proper  subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole;  each  part 
or  object  keeping  ita  place  and  being  equal  to  it  is  necessary  for  harmonious  results. 

Strong  and  permanent  workmanship  on  sound  and  hon^t  materials,  with  simple 
and  refined  taste,  will  produce  objects  that  will  satisfy  botn  body  and  mind,  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful,  and  never  go  out  of  fashion ;  for  age  will  only  add  the  interest 
of  antiquity  until  affection  enshrines  them  as  household  gods. 

The  cabinets,  chests,  and  oaken  furniture  which  we  see  in  museums  and  collec- 
tions, and  the  pottery  and  glass  which  are  so  costly  and  precious  ftom  their  beauty 
and  antiquity  were  created  in  this  spirit  and  on  true  principles,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  inevitable  appreciation  which  is  the  Just  due  of  honest  and  skillful  workman- 
ship ;  after  giving  pleasure  and  service  to  their  ori^nal  owners,  whom  they  have 
outlived,  they  represent  their  taste  and  habits  to  their  posterity,  to  whom  they  are  a 
precious  possession. 

INFLUENCE    OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  revival  of  gothic  architecture  in  this  century  has  given  great  encouragement 
to  honest  and  skillful  workmanship  in  industrial  art.  The  stained  glass,  metal  work, 
encanstio  tiles,  wood  and  stone  carving,  embroidery,  surface  decoration,  and  other 
ornamental  accessories  required  in  the  sanctnarv  or  the  civic  temples  have  created  a 
love  of  good  and  sterling  work  which  has  spread  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  has  oom- 
P^tely  changed  the  standards  and  ideals  by  which  household  furniture  is  Judged. 
This  change  is  for  the  better,  and  the  constantly  spreading  interest  felt  in  art  educa- 
tion has  developed  a  constituency  capable  of  appreciating  the  improvement  and  being 
affected  by  it. 

The  best  results  mav  be  anticipated  from  this  great  change,  and  it  will  become  yet 
more  universal.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said,  at  the  opening  of  some  model  lodging- 
ooQses  for  workingmen,  that  he  had  no  doubt  most  people  ate  too  nmch,  some  drank 
too  much,  but  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  too  well  housed. 

The  influences  of  home  being  so  potent,  as  we  find  them,  affecting  the  life  character 
of  the  people  subjected  to  them,  there  is  a  responsibility  in  furnishing  a  house  that 
oecomes  even  moral.  The  tasteful  parent  will  discard  all  shams  an'd  pretentioua 
y^'ings,  all  excess  of  ornament  and  vulgar  ostentation,  and  see  that,  from  his  pictures 
Qown  to  his  plates  and  pitchers,  every  object  in  his  house  is  sound  and  strong,  sklUfU 
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and  beantifal  in  simple  taste,  trastworthy  and  lasting,  just  as  in  another  way  lie 
wonld  like  his  own  children  to  grow  up  to  be  in  their  characters  and  dispositions  and 
life. 

OBNKBAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Thongh  household  taste  affects  everything  which  go^'s  to  fnmish  a  honse,  it  is  only 
possible  in  this  tallc  of  an  hour's  duration  to  refer  to  typical  illustrations,  which  may 
be  considered  as  test  or  representative  cases.  Unqnestionably  more  bad  taste  arises 
from  the  confusion  of  the  distinct  scope  and  field  of  ornamental  or  decorative  art  and 
of  fine  art  than  from  ail  other  causes  put  tof^ether.  Once  get  a  clear  perception  of 
the  purpose,  langnase,  resources,  and  limitations  of  works  of  purely  fine  art,  recog- 
nizing tneir  essential  difference  from  the  same  features  in  indastiial  or  decorative  art, 
then  see  how  the  character,  fitness,  and  beauty  of  either  is  destroyed  by  attempting 
to  invade  the  domain  of  the  other ;  how  fine  art  is  desecrated  by  utilitarianism,  and 
how  an  industrial  object  becomes  a  pretentions  sham  when  it  aspires  to  be  above  iis 
nsefnloess  as  a  first  condition  of  existence ;  and  then  the  whole  horizon  of  honsebold 
taste  becomes  luminous  with  principle,  and  its  details  can  be  applied  and  understood 
in  all  varieties  to  theme  or  subject. 

This  distinction  of  treatment  and  language  is  so  important  in  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  two  branches  of  art,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  impress  upoD 
students  the  following  comparison  of  similar  features  in  both,  as  showing  their  dis- 
tinction and  difierence  of  resources  and  character. 

The  langwige  of  indu$trial  and  fine  arU  compared  and  eoniraated, 

IndoatrlAl  art  ahoald  be—  Fine  art  should  he 

1.  Ornamental,  and  n<it Pierorial. 

2.  Conventional,  and  not Natnral. 

3.  Geometrical,  and  not  show Perspective. 

4.  Repetition  (al) Variety. 

5.  Symmetrical Non-symmetrical. 

Language,  much  less  single  words,  can  hardly  convey  accurately  that  which  is  go 
much  a  matter  of  sight,  but  here  are  illustrations  which  will  convince  you  how  gen- 
erally true  this  table  of  distinctions  is. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  paper-hanging,  and  there  is  a  carpet,  both  in  the  best  of 
taste,  the  design  on  both  being  (1)  ornamental,  (2  conventional,  (3)  geometrically  a^ 
ranged,  (4^  patterns  are  Aqaently  repeated,  (5)  details  are  symmeirical,  and  in  no 
part  of  eitner  is  there  any  attempt  at  shading,  which  wonld  destroy  flatness,  or  bright 
color,  which  attracts  attention  to  one  place  more  than  another. 

Here,  again,  to  compare  with  these  good  examples,  are  a  paper-hanging  and  a  car- 
et which  display  all  the  characteristics  of  works' of  fine  art,  coarsely  reprodnced 
jy  block-printing  or  weaving,  and  they  are  as  wrong  in  principle  and  as  nauseating 
to  look  at  as  cheap  immitations  of  better  things  usually  are;  they  display  (1)  pict4)- 
rial  treatment  of  flowers  and  landscapes  and  birds,  (2)  naturally  treated  and  coiored. 
(3)  perspective  and  shading  giving  distance  and  efiect  of  holes  through  walls  and 
floors,  (4)  variety,  and  (5)  absence  of  linenr  symmetry.  All  these  features  give  them 
the  character  of  works  of  fine  art,  vet  if  they  are  judged  by  its  standard,  each  wear^ 
isome  unit  becomes  an  oitensive  vnlgarity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  which  ignores  the  five  essentials  of  a  work  of  fine  art, 
or  even  approximates  in  its  treatment  to  the  ornamental  or  decorative  features  of  in- 
dustrial art,  loses  its  high  character  and  chief  value.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand  (1)  s 
true  picture,  ^2)  drawn  from  nature,  (3)  in  skillful  perspective,  (4)  showing  nature's 
own  variety,  tor  no  two  parts  or  even  touches  are  alike,  (5)  and  tnongh  well  balanced 
as  a  composition,  ever^  part  and  the  whole  is  non-symmetrical.  It  is  a  gem  by  a 
great  artist.  Yet  if  this  picture  were  chromoed  and  repeated  as  part  of  a  wall-paper 
round  a  room  it  would  become  an  unbearable  nuisance.  The  picture-frame  which 
contains  it  has  all  the  five  features  of  good  industrial  art,  and  is  eminently  satisfactory 
and  in  good  taste — a  fitting  industrial  setting  to  an  artistic  jewel— -each  keeping  its 
place  and  giving  value  to,  because  not  competing  with,  the  other. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Regarding  this  picture  as  worthy  of  being  seen,  I  place  it  now  on  the  wall  covered 
by  the  modest  bacKground,  wall-paper,  which  I  have  described  asbeing  in  good  taste, 
and  you  will  observe  hbw  distinctly  we  can  see  it,  and  how  the  cool  sage-green  paper 
on  the  wall  brings  out  into  prominence  the  brilliant  work  of  art,  and  soothes  the  eye 
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whilst  we  look  ftt  it.    Thu,  again,  is  trae  anbordinatioD  of  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
an  ordered  harmony  of  action  and  effort. 

Bat  let  me  place  it  on  this  wall,  which  is  covered  by  boqneta  of  scarlet  flowers  and 
radiant  prismatic  hnmming  birds,  and  the  refined  work  of  art  disappears  and  fades 
away  by  the  comparison,  whilst  only  these  monotonous  inflammations  are  left  visible 
as  a  snbstitnte.  Thus  the  higher  is  sacrificed  to  the  lower,  and  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  results  in  Jangling  discord.  [The  lecturer,  at  this  point,  Introduced 
many  useful  objects,  and  criticised  them  before  the  audience  as  being  in  either  good 
or  bad  taste,  explaining  his  reasons  for  praising  or  condemning  them.] 

COMMON  8EN8B  IN  GBITICI8M. 

In  all  these  selections  you  will  observe  that  only  verv  common  objects  have 
been  taken,  for  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  explain  and  illustrate  principles  which 
depend  on  common  sense  or  mother  wit,  which  we  are  all  supposed  to  have,  and  which 
enables  us  to  understand  much  that  is  necessary  to  our  happiness,  if  our  critical  at- 
tention be  called  to  it.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  with  Judgment  and 
knowledge  will  enable  you  to  form  a  Just  and  reliable  opinion  on  every  branch  of 
industry,  or  even  of  fine  art,  sufficient  at  least  to  protect  you  from  inconsistent  or 
conspicuous  examples  of  bad  taste. 

Without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  lanp^uishing  esthetes,  there 
is  no  reason  why  good  taste,  that  which  is  to  many  an  undiscover^  realm  of  pure 
enjoyment,  shoiud  not  become  our  daily  possession,  as  it  is  our  undoubted  birthright, 
enabling  us  to  make  our  homes  beautiiul. 

I  would  distinctly  claim  and  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  reason  and  consistency 
in  those  principles  of  desien  whicn  determine  what  is  good  art  or  bad  art,  and  that 
some  art  has  a  nealthy  ana  improving  influence  upon  us  and  some  affects  us  detri- 
mentally ;  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  operation  of  laws  to  which  our  senses  and 
minds  are  subject,  and  in  the  ratio  of  their  sensitiveness  and  powers.  For  though  the 
operation  of  these  laws  may  be  more  subtle  than  some  others,  yet  they  exist  as  tan- 
gibly as  the  law  of  gravitation  and  are  as  little  matters  of  opinion  as  the  action  of 
the  tides. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LAW. 

Indeed,  we  are  gradually  being  educated  into  knowing  that  law  and  not  accident 
governs  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  thoughts  as  well  as  things.  Nature  is  really 
very  scientific  in  her  methods,  and  from  the  same  causes  produces  the  same  rescdts 
every  time.  She  never  appears  to  resort  to  specifics  of  rule  of-thnmb  processes,  but 
( to  work  in  the  same  old  scientific  way,  and  leaves  us  to  call  it  what  we  like. 

ben  by  lon^  and  patient  study  we  sometimes  discover  one  of  nature's  very  simple 
laws  we  call  it  by  a  proper  name,  and  understanding  more  or  less  the  phenomena 
which  arise  from  the  operation  of  that  law,  no  longer  describe  them  as  accidents. 

Bat  if  ignorant  of  the  law,  we  employ  such  names  as  mystery,  miracle,  accident 
to  hide  our  ignorance,  and  having  labeled  the  phenomenon  with  a  no-name,  go  on  our 
pnzzled  way  rejoicing.  Only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mystery,  miracle,  or  accident 
arises  from  the  operation  of  law  all  the  same. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ART. 

So  there  is  a  law  of  musical  harmony,  a  law  of  color  harmony,  a  law  of  fitness  and 
consistency  in  design  and  taste,  based  on  nature's  works  and  adapted  to  satisfy  in  an 
intelligent  manner  man's  necessities,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  and  be  his 
faithfu  minister.  The  ministry  of  art,  to  l>e  permanently  gratifying  and  perennially 
fragrant  and  beautiful,  must  be  based  on  the  true  poetry  of  scientific  truth,  recognize 
and  comply  with  this  principle  of  law  and  order  whicn  permeates  the  universe,  be 
beautiful  in  its  expression,  consistent  in  its  means,  and  elevating  in  its  tendencies. 
80  also  with  industrial  art,  upon  which  household  taste  depends  for  its  means  of  grati- 
fication. It  must  find  out  and  apply  laws  of  construction  and  adornment,  as  the  ar- 
chitect and  designer  has  ma^e  and  applied  them,  first  keeping  strict  faith  with  our 
physical  necessities  by  furnishing  honest  material  and  skilled  workmanship,  before 
it  undertakes  to  show  us  how  elegantly  its  service  can  be  performed — not  by  its  pre- 
tentious effort  to  be  important  or  pass  itself  off  as  something  better  than  it  is,  com- 
Seting  with  the  purely  mental  office  of  fine  art,  and  sobegnile  us  into  a  misplaced  con- 
dence  as  deceitiul  as  the  dead  sea  apples,  and  as  disappointing. 

FAITHFUL  BERVICE. 

The  first  condition  of  service  is  that  it  shall  $erve.  Next,  that  it  shall  be  as  grace- 
ful and  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  its  office  when  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  fit 
for  its  work,  for  then  the  necessities  of  the  body  are  ministered  to  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  are  satisfied. 
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This  may  be  illastrated  by  the  way  iu  which  the  conuuon-iiexiae  critic  woald  test 
the  worth  of  an  object,  as  a  purchaser  might  before  buying  it,  by  asking  himself  these 
qaestioDS : 

Will  it  last  f    Sone$i^f  first,  of  material,  is  the  answer. 

Is  it  conrenient  and  well  made  f    Skill,  next,  in  workmanship,  is  the  answer. 

Is  it  attractive  lookius  f    Beauty,  last,  in  adornment,  is  the  answer. 

Having  asked  each  of  these  qnestions,  let  him  look  for  that  which  is  the  only  tme 
answer,  and  if  he  finds  it  not,  refuse  to  be  a  buyer.  It  would  be  attic  taste  to  sabjeet 
everything  that  was  offered  for  sale,  and  that  you  wanted  to  buj',  to  jnst  each- a  cos- 
tomer'sL  catechism  as  that,  for  souud  and  good  manufactures  would  be  benefited  by  it 
and  pretentious  frauds  would  be  killed. 

INDU8TBIAL  ABT  ALONE  CRITICI6ED. 

Ton  will  notice  that  I  have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  fnlly  apon  the  canons  of 
criticism  applicable  to  works  of  fine  art,  as  being  relatively  nnoonneoted  with  this 
subject,  which  is  broad  enough  in  itself. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^ood  taste  iu  the  adornment  of  a  home  is  no  more  costly 
than  good  grammar  in  speaking  and  writing,  but  it  does  cost  as  much  to  acquire  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  most  laitable  and  comfortable  sod 
tastefm  things  are  not  always  the  most  expensive. 

The  wealthy  man  can,  as  a  matter  of  course,  secure  for  himself  a  more  Inxnrions 
home  than  is  possible  for  the  poor  man,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  according  to  bis 
means,  every  man  should  not  display  good  taste  in  his  surroundings,  on  his  own  hesfth. 
Art  was  once  the  privilege  and  luxury  of  the  few,  Inst  as  power  was  their  prerogative 
and  learning  their  monopoly ;  and  except  in  public  places  and  bnildings  it  may  yet 
be  the  case  uiat  fine  art  and  its  masterpieces  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  themaDTs§ 
a  personal  possession. 

Yet  this  nousehold  art,  though  more  humble  in  its  aim,  may  be  as  general  as  are  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  add  to  their  happiness  by  its  influence  and  assoeiatiotts,  ibr 
taste  is  to  the  home  what  politeness  and  good  manners  are  in  human  conduct — a  ques- 
tion of  knowledge,  not  of  expense.  The  tendency  of  modem  times  is  to  increase  the 
popular  knowledge  and  intelligence  by  education,  to  distribute  power  and  political 
innuence  among  the  masses  by  broadening  the  basis  of  representation  and  making  the 
people  the  judges  of  all  important  questions. 

So  also  the  greatest  .modem  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  minority  and  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  all,  is  that  which  is  now  encircling  the  whole  world  in  its 
actiou,  the  ^ort  to  add  to  the  general  education  of  the  people  the  opportunities  for 
education  iu  art  and  science. 

This  is  rapidly  affecting  popular  taste  in  all  countries  which  participate  in  the 
movement,  and  its  results  will  be  the  diffusion  of  greater  personal  comforts  and  en- 
joyment of  life  through  all  classes  of  society  by  an  increase  of  l^eir  productiveness. 

There  are  some  things  so  precious  and  good  that  a  man  who  possesses  them  for  him- 
self cannot  wholly  enjoy  tnem  unless  he  shares  them  with  all,  and  when  they  exist 
for  one  there  is  enough  of  them  to  go  all  round  —  such  as  liberty,  equal  rights,  pore 
air,  education,  commercial  integrity,  good  government. 

In  this  young  and  progressive  country,  broad  enoueh,  naturally  rich  enough,  and 
strong  enough,  if  developed,  as  it  will  be,  to  become  tne  home  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  men  —  free,  prosperous,  and  cultivated,  independent,  fearless,  and  powerful— I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  material  prosperity  which  smiles  upon  it  will  be  sweetened 
and  consecrated  by  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  equal  at  least  to  the  patriotic  pride  its 
people  feel  in  being  part  of  the  greatest  empire  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  and  that 
every  man's  house  being  his  castle  it  wull  possess,  from  the  threshold  to  the  hearth- 
stone,  from  the  foundations  to  the  roof-tree,  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  a  solid 
prosperity  and  of  a  true  household  taste.  • 
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VI.-TWO  LECTURES  ON  DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


[One,  delivered  in  Worcester  before  Maesaoliusetts  Drawine  Teachers'  Association 
1881;  the  other,  in  Saratoga  before  National  Education  Association  in  1883,  by 
Walter  8.  Ferry,  sapervisor  of  draining,  Worcester,  Mass.] 

The  following  address,  which  is  a  practical  talk  about  methods  of 
teaching  drawing  addressed  to  teachers  by  a  teacher,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  loand  of  interest  and  nse  to  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
study. 

FIRST  ADDRESS.^ 

Ladiu  and  gentlemen,  co-werkers  in  this  "broad  field  of  art  educaiion :  I  do  not  understand 
that  we  are  here  to-day  to  prove,  or  to  attempt  to  prove,  to  any  one  the  value  of  draw- 
ing as  a  study  in  the  public  schools;  we  know  full  well  the  great  practical  bearing  of 
this  subject.  Nor  are  we  here  to  theorize ;  we  have  all  had  experience.  Let  ns  pat 
our  experiences  together;  let  us  become  conversant  with  each  other's  soooesses,  and 
^o  away  better  prepared  to  carrjron  our  work  with  patience  and  perseverance,  to  the 
important  practical  and  educational  end  desired. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  the  subject  of  drawin^^  in  public  schools.  In  doing  so, 
I  may  panne  a  line  of  thought  entirely  at  variance  with  that  expected  of  me.  I  must 
speak  wholly  from  my  own  experience,  and  therefore  must  of  necessity  refer  constantly 
to  work  done  nnder  my  own  direction.  Please  not  charge  me  with  egotism  in  so 
doiDg.    I  cannot  well  treat  the  subject  differently. 

During  my  experience  of  nearly  seven  years  in  day  and  evening  schools,  I  have 
done  more  than  to  teach  the  teachers,  and  dictate  through  them  what  should  be 
taught  to  the  pupils.  I  have  met  the  children.  The  half-hours  of  every  day  have 
bben  spent  in  giving  full  lessons  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est (excepting  the  two  lowest  primaries  fgr  the  past  two  years).  I  have  endeavored, 
by  giving  leBsons  myself,  to  learn  what  children  of  all  classes  can  do,  and  how  they 
can  best  do  their  work,  in  order  to  reach  a  desired  end. 

I  have  seen  how  some  teachers  of  the  different  grades  succeed  in  that  in  which 
others  Cail ;  and  after  a  personal  contact,  in  the  two  cities  where  I  have  taught,  with 
at  least  20,000  pupils,  whom  I  have  followed  in  their  work  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  I  nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  some  very  small  matters  — 
small  because  their  importance  has  never  been  enlarged  upon  — that  are  doing  nyre 
toward  making  drawing  a  success  or  a  non-success  in  the  public  schools  than  mby 
are  aware  of. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  mainly  upon  these  smaller  matters;  and  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  to  say  will  provok^much  discussion,  that  we  may  get  at  the  truth. 

Exceptions  may  be  taken,  and  I  expect  wiU  be  taken,  to  some  things  I  shall  say; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  children  in  large  classes,  sometimes 
irom  fifty  to  sixty  in  a  class,  and  with  a  limited  amount  of  time,  some  things  must  be 
done  in  a  different  way  from  what  would  be  done  in  much  smaller  classes. 

SCHOOL  PERIOD. 

Children,  as  a  general  thing,  are  expected  to  spend  nine  years  in  the  schools  below 
the  high  school.  As  .we  may  wish  to  refer  to  work  done  in  the  different  years,  let  us 
understand  that  when  speaking  of  the  first  year  or  first  grade,  we  mean  the  very 
lowest  primary;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  ninth  year  or  ninth  grade,  we  mean  the 
highest  grammar  grade. 

*  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Uassaeliafletts  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  December  29, 1881,  by  Walter  S.  Perry, 
Miperviaor  of  drawing  m  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Boston :  L.  Prang  A 
Company,  1882.    pp.  30. 
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DRAWING  OK  PAPER. 

Before  aaying  anything  about  slate  work,  which  really  comes  first  In  order,  I  shall, 
for  certain  reasons,  speak  of  work  done  on  paper. 

In  what  grade  ougnt  children  to  begin  to  draw  in  books t 

This  auestion  has  been  asked  of  me  many  times.  By  the  conversations  that  have 
followea,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  withhold  books  from  the  children 
too  long ;  that  is,  not  to  introduce  books  into  as  low  grades  as  they  should  be  intn>> 
duced  &r  the  best  good  of  the  children  in  their  future  development. 

In  Worcester,  two  years  ago  last  September,  drawing  books  w^e  put  into  the 
fourth  grade  as  the  lowest.  Soon  after  the  same  books  were  placed,  and  have  sinoa 
been  nsed,  in  the  third  grade.  What  of  the  resultst  The  work  in  the  third  grade 
throughout  the  city  averages  better  than  that  of  the  fourth  grade  two  years  ago,  and 
a  whole  year  has  been  gained. 

The  children  are  of  such  an  age  that  they  are  interested  in  drawing  lines  simnly. 
They  are  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  having  books  and  pencils^  and  have  not  reached 
an  age  when  far-seeing  parents  have  discovered  and  informed  them  that  they  cannot 
learn  to  draw. 

What  kind  of  work  are  we  to  look  for  in  this  grade  among  these  ^oung  children  T 

I  have  seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not  expect  children  to  do  other- 
wise than  to  spoil  their  first  papers  or  books.  But  J  most  thoroughly  deprecate  this 
idea.  After  an  experience  with  so  many  thousands  of  pupils,  and  seeing  how  easUy 
good  work  can  be  secured,  I  say  with  emphasis,  Make  the  first  book  a  complete 
success. 

The  exercises  should  be  so  very  simple  that  this  may  be  accomplished ;  for  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  what  kind  of  work  the  child  does  on  the  first  few  pages  of 
his  drawing  book. 

Drawing  is  not  yet  looked  upon  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  classed  with  other  funda- 
mental studies  by  the  uninformed.  Some  teachers  have  even  yet  the  idea  that  it 
requires  a  special  talent  to  learn  to  draw.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  truth  of  what 
many  teachers  have  lately  said  to  me,  ''With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  drawing 
books  in  mv  room  will  show  you  Just  what  kind  of  work  the  children  do  in  every- 
thing else." 

I  have  often  said  to  teachers,  ''  I  would  rather  have  ^ood  ^rawing  in  the  third 
grade,  where  books  are  first  used,  than  in  any  other  grade  m  the  city,  for  the  preeenf 

Mv  reason  is  this:  If  the  child  draws  the  first  page  well,  he  feels  at  once  that  ha 
can  learo  to  draw.  Seeing  one  page  well  done,  he  does  better  on  the  next,  and  so  on 
through  the  book.  The  reverse  of  all  this  follows  if  a  poor  beginning  is  made ;  it  is 
almost  iinpossible  to  create  an  interest  afterwards.  The  punil  sets  the  idea  that  he 
can't  learn  to  draw,  and  as  I  have  Just  said,  so  many  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  subject,  he  may  have  an  infiuence  at  home  that  will  all  the  more  lead  him  to  feel 
that  he  cannot  draw;  and  who  shall -say  that  this  influence  is  not  far  greater  and 
more  lasting  upon  the  child  than  any  a  teacher  can  possibly  have  t  How  often  have 
I  heard  these  words :  *'  Mamma  says  I  can't  draw" ! 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools  under  my  observation.  Some  of  them,  three  years 
ago,  made  a  very  bad  beginning.  The  pupils  made  heavy  lines,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  books  in  drawing  the  first  few  pages ;  and  yet  they  spent  three  and  four  lessons 
on  a  page— one  lesson,  or  two  at  the  most,  being  ample  time.  These  pupils  were 
tall^  to,  reasoned  with,  and  every  effort  made  to  interest  them ;  but  they  began 
wrong,  and  I  can  show  the  work  of  these  same  children  to-day,  after  having  passed 
under  the  iDfluence  of  two  or  three  other  teachers,  and  it  is  of  a  faulty  character  still, 
or  does  not  show  one-half  the  improvement  that  ought  to  hf  shown. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  show  the  drawings  of  those  pupils  who  were  taught  to  do 
good,  careful  work  at  the  outset,  and  to  make  light  lines  on  the  first  pages.  They 
too  have  passed  under  the  influence  of  other  teachers,  better  or  worse ;  but  they  still 
do  excellent  work.- work  that  shows  a  steady  improvement.  They  are  interested. 
It  has  not  been  half  the  trouble  to  teach  them,  and  their  work  will  average  fully  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  others  mentioned.  They  learned  at  the  very  first  that  they 
could  draw ;  this  fact  was  established,  consequently  they  never  labored  under  that 
adverse  home  influence  I  have  referred  to  which  works  so  much  mischief.  The  chil- 
dren were  converted  before  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  converted.  The  pments  fol- 
lowed, and  were  convinced  before  the  question  even  came  into  their  minds  whether 
their  children  could  draw  or  not. 

Many  times  parents  have  said  to  me  something  like  this :  '^  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Willie's  first  drawing  book.  I  did  not  suppose  he  could  draw ;  but  really,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  does  very  nicely."  What  will  the  average  child  do  after  hearing  sack 
words  as  these  f    Will  he  not  exert  himself  the  more  f  It  is  useless  for  me  to  answer. 

I  have  been  interested  to  examine  the  books  of  these  children  on  my  next  visit  to 
the  school  after  such  conversations  with  parents,  and  have  often  foond  the  work  not 
above  the  average.    The  regular  teacher  had  taught  every  pupil  to  make  a  good  begin- 
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ning,  and  every  puplVs  parent  thought  the  cliild  possessed  of  the  so-called  talent; 
the  talent,  though  of  a  different  kind,  lay  with  their  every-day  teacher. 

LIGHT  LIKES. 

Let  me  liere  speak  of  a  few  things  which  seem  to  me  of  much  importance  in  the 
production  of  good  work  in  the  ilrst  book. 

I  have  perhaps  already  covered  this  subject  in  what  I  have  just  said ;  but  we  can- 
not overestimate  the  imi)ortance  of  teaching  children  to  make  light  lines  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  children  should  be  taught  by  word  and  by  example,  and  if  necessary  by 
a  line  drawn  in  each  book,  just  what  is  meant  by  a  light  line.  All  children  can  be 
taught  to  draw  light  lines,  and  they  can  be  taught  to  do  it  easily. 

There  are  teachers  who  always  succeed  in  getting  light  lines  on  the  first  page ;  and 
afterwards  the  work  goes  on  easily,  rapidly,  ana  successfully,  and  the  books  are 
nsually  completed  long  before  the  required  time.  I  tind  this  to  hold  true ;  if  pupils 
are  taught  to  make  light  lines,  thoy  will,  as  a  general  thing,  learn  to  do  all  their  work 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  make  heavy  lines,  they  are  sure  to  do  their  work 
poorly. 

USE  OF  THE  ERASER. 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  eraser ;  many  books  are  spoiled 
through  its  over-use.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  eraser  only  when  per- 
mission is  given.  Its  free  use  begets  slovenly  habits  and  indecision  in  drawing. 
Pnpils  begin  their^xercises  without  deliberation,  and  finding  that  their  lines  are  not 
correct,  they  try  again,  draw  a  line  in  part,  stop  to  erase,  draw  again,  and  so  on, 
till  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  form,  spoiled  the  paper,  and  become  discouraged. 
When  exercises  made  up  of  several  lines  are  drawn,  the  eraser  should  be  used  at  dif- 
ferent stages;  but  in  no  case  should  young  children  be  allowed  the  constant  use  of 
the  rubber. 

By  withholding  the  eraser,  and  requiring  good  work,  children  can  be  taught  to  ex- 
ercise that  care  which  is  exceedingly  wholesome  for  all  subsequent  work.  Two  years 
affo,  several  teachers  in  the  third  grade  did  not  use  the  eraser,  in  the  first  book,  nor 
allow  the  children  to  use  it,  except  in  a  few  oases,  until  they  commenced  to  line  in. 
Not  a  line  was  drawn  by  a  child  until  he  had  carefully  determined  its  position.  No 
better  work  was  shown  in  the  city,  and  the  result  of  that  early  training  is  now 
ehowing  itself  in  the  carefulness  with  which  the  same  children,  two  gradesliigher  in 
the  schools,  do  their  work. 

Bnt  while  in  these  cases  the  work  was  successful,  I  do  not  believe  in  withholding 
the  rubber  altogether.  The  result  is  more  often  a  failure  than  a  success.  PupiS 
must  be  taught  how  to  use  the  eraser  properly.  This  can  best  be  done  in  simple 
straight-line  figures,  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  first  books. 

HOLDING  THE  PENCIL. 

The  x>encil  should  be  held  at  right  angles  with  the  line  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  xK)int. 

Children  can  easily  be  taught  the  meaning  of  this,  and  it  is  of  great  importance. 
I  very  frequently  find  drawings  in  which  the  short  lines  are  not  as  straight  as  the 
long  lines.  This  is  due  to  carelessness  in  not  holding  the  pencil  perpendicular  to  the 
line.  I  would  have  it  re|)eated  at  the  drawing  of  every  line,  till  every  child  from 
force  of  habit  will  turn  his  hand  even  if  the  line  be  ever  so  short. 

DIVISION  OF  LINES. 

If  children  have  not  become  used  to  dividing  lines  correctly,  the  teacher  must 
examine  all  lines  before  proceeding  with  the  figure,  and  much  time  is  consumed  in 
eraa:ng  x>oints  and  in  indicating  where  others  are  to  be  placed.  And  just  here  the 
teacher's  criticism  is  needed  more  than  in  the  drawing  of  the  lines.  If  the  divisions 
are  wrong,  the  drawing  will  be  wrong.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  done  without  con- 
duming  too  much  time  f 

The  children  should  be  required  to  place  their  x>«ncils  upon  or  over  the  center  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  line,  and  to  keep  them  in  this  position  till  told  to  make  a 
point.  As  the  teacher  passes  up  the  aisle,  she  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  pencils 
are  in  the  right  places ;  she  will  not  have  to  look  closely  for  points.  The  pupils  are 
more  apt  to  place  the  points  correctly  in  this  way.  They,  too,  can  see  the  divisions 
lietter  when  the  pencil  is  on  the  line.  Moreover,  while  the  teacher  is  examining  for 
the  correct  division  of  Unes,  she  can  also  see  whether  the  pupils  hold  their  pencils 
correctly. 

S.  Ex.  209 38  PoorrIr> 
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Of  course  it  will  he  andentood  that  the  hand  should  Test  on  the  i^aper,  th»pencil 
perpendicular  to  the  line  and  not  to  the  surface  npon  which  the  line  is  drawn. 

I  emphasise  this  manner  of  dividing  lines,  as  so  many  pnpils  are  apt  to  place  the 
hand  or  pencil  over  the  line  while  dividing,  and  then  to  remove  the  same  to  see  if 
the  point  is  riffht.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  oversee  the  work  or 
the  manner  of  doing  it  unless  there  is  some  uniform  method,  something  like  that 
mentioned,  adopted.    Uniformity  of  method  brings  uniformity  and  aoenracy  of  work. 

LXNIMG  IN. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  question  Just  how  soon  children  should  conunenee  to  line 
in  their  drawings.  I  think  some  lining  in  should  be  done  in  Book  I.  The  child 
wishes  to  make  9ie  drawing  bright  enough  to  be  easily  seen :  and  if  not  taught  and 
allowed  to  line  in,  he  will  learn  to  sketch  heavily.  I  do  not,  nowever,  think  it  sihould 
be  attempted  until  the  pupil  has  become  thoroughly  used  to  sketching  lip^htly.  At 
leaat  three-fourths  of  the  exercises  in  the  book  should  be  drawn  before  lining  in  is 
attempted.  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  teaching  this  feature,  and  the  most  succeerfhl 
has  been  this :  To  draw  on  the  board  an  exercise  from  the  book  previously  sketched 
by  pnpils,  which  will  best  illustrate  what  ia  to  be  taught,  and  then  to  proceed  as 
follows : 

FirBt.  Erase  all  guide  lines,  and  all  lines  not  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the 
drawing. 

Second.  Erase  all  points. 

Third.  Almost  whoUy  erase  all  parts  of  the  drawing. 

Fourth.  Strengthen,  or  line  in,  those  lines  which  form  the  figure. 

With  the  illustrations  of  these  four  stages  upon  the  board,  the  importance  of  erasing 
the  whole  of  one  construction  line  before  giving  attention  to  another,  of  making  lines 
of  an  even  thickness,  and  of  joining  them  nicely  at  the  angles,  may  be  down. 
Punils  fail  upon  these  simple  tluugs;  they  have  to  be  repeated  many  times. 

The  children  should  learn  the  four  stages  mentioned,  and  no  work  should  be  done 
in  the  books  until  every  child  can  repeat  what  has  been  given.  It  would  be  well  ii 
a  drawing,  lined  in  of  the  required  strength,  could  be  shown  to  each  pnpil.  This 
takes  time,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  Better  line  in  a  less  number  of  drawistgs  and 
make  a  good  beginning.  The  work  should  be  done  in  stages,  one  stage  being  com- 
pleted by  all  before  ^oing  on  with  another. 

Mp.ny  of  these  things  may  seem  exceedingly  simple,  as  thouch  they  might  ht 
learned  by  a  class  by  once  telling;  but  not  so.  I  have  seen  whole  seta  of  boob) 
ruined  through  not  giving  sufficient  attention  to  these  simple  things. 

SLATE  WORK. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  manner  of  working  upon  slates  should  be  as  nearly  like 
that  on  paper  as  possible.  To  make  a  score  or  more  of  drawings  amonnts  to  bot 
little  in  aiding  future  book  work,  unless  the  child  is  taught  to  exercibe  similar  care 
in  the  handling  of  his  slate  pencil,  in  erasing,  etc.,  as  in  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil 
and  eraser. 

I  have  omitted  speaking  of  slate  work  till  now,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remark^ 
made  upon  drawing  lines  lightly,  holding  the  pencil  at  right  angles  with  the  line, 
dividing  lines,  etc.,  when  drawing  on  paper,  apply  equally  well  to  slate  work. 

So  far,  I  have  confined  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  in  the  first  book.  a» 
I  consider  the  child's  first  work  on  paper  very  important:  I  shall  now  apeak  upoa 
more  general  subjects,  the  first  of  which  is, 

ANALYSIS  OF  COPIES. 

Teachers  often  say  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  ask  the  pnpils  queatloos  aboat 
the  figures,  and  to  teach  the  definitions ;  the  time  allowed  for  drawing  is  so  abort 
thiit  it  muBt  be  spent  in  work,  in  order  to  complete  the  exercises  laid  out  for  the 
year  or  half  year.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  gave  a  memory  exercise  in  all  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  city.  Please  observe  that  I  said  "  memory  exercise,"  as  that 
subject  will  be  covered  in  part  in  what  follows.  I  speak  of  this  one  exercise,  as  ii 
was  given  in  so  many  schools,  and  the  work  carefully  noted.  It  was  a  Greek  vas 
with  nandles ;  and  compared  with  other  work  done  from  copy,  would  have  taken  ti*t» 
lessons  in  some  schools  if  it  had  been  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  a  priDted 
copy  in  the  book. 

My  lessons  were  forty  minutes  each.  I  first  made  a  careful  drawing  of  one-hali 
upon  the  board.  When  completed,  the  pnpils  laid  aside  pencils  and  other  matemb. 
and  were  required  to  give  the  strictest  attention.  I  explained  everything:  I  cor.\i 
think  of,  in  regard  to  the  cnrves  and  general  form,  and  very  slowly  expUinetl  :*e 
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order  of  drawing  the  lines,  how  each  line  was  to  be  diyided.  the  length  of  lines  com- 
pared with  the  central  or  some  other  important  line,  and  the  positions  of  all  points 
and  linev.  This  was  reviewed  two  or  three  times,  and  then  the  pupils  were  left  to 
■tndy  the  form  for  five  or  six  minutes.  In  their  study  they  were  to  begin  with  the 
first  point  or  line  to  be  made,  and  proceed  with  others  as  in  the  order  ot  drawine. 

Half  the  time  of  the  lesson  was  consumed  in  this  way.  The  drawing  was  then 
covered  up  or  erased.  Now  observe  that  the  pupils  were  to  do  something  more  than 
to  reproduce  th6  general  form :  they  were  to  reproduce  every  line. 

What  was  the  result  f 

In  nearly  everjr  school  all  pupils  sketched  the  drawing  in  the  remaining  time,  and 
lined  it  in.  No  sinsle  figure  m  all  of  those  schools  was  so  accurately,  quickly,  and 
in  every  way  well  orawn  as  this ;  it  was  remarked  upon  by  teachers;  yet  fully  half 
of  the  time  waa  spent  in  study.  Many  other  figures  have  been  given  in  the  same 
way  with  similar  results. 

TWO  WATS  OF  TBACHINO. 

There  is  a  teacher  in  Worcester  who  achieves  remarkable  results  with  all  pupils 
coming  under  her  charoe.  Were  it  not  that  I  gtye  lessons  in  the  same  school,  and 
have  opportunities  to  observe  the  results  obtained  by  the  pupils  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  teacher  or  myself,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  all  the  work  was 
genuine;  so  nearly  mathematically  correct  are  all  the  forma^  and  so  sharplv,  evenly, 
and  beautifully  are  tlie  drawings  lined  in.  There  is  no  pupiL  unless  he  be  backward 
in  evervthing  else,  but  what  attains  this  remarkable  result.  The  work  averages 
about  the  same  throughout  the  school.  Place  the  books  in  a  pile,  and  take  out  at 
random  any  half  dozen,  and  they  will  equal  any  half  doeen  that  may  be  teleoted  from 
the  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  samegrade  in  the  city. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  success?  There  may  be  many,  but  one  in  particular  was 
given  by  the  teacher  herself,  as  she  gave  a  lesson  one  d^  in  my  presence.  I  was 
drawing  at  the  blackboard.  It  was  an  ordinary  lesson.  The  children  were  to  draw 
a  circle,  within  which  a  desi^  was  afterward  to  be  made.  Every  child  was  in 
position,  hands  clasped  and  giving  the  strictest  attention.  The  qaestions  asked 
about  that  circle  were  in  numbers  surprising  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  so  many 
qnestions  could  apply  to  that  one  geometric  form.  But  when  directions  were  given  to 
draw,  the  form  was  quickly  completed,  and  many  of  the  circles  had  the  semblance 
of  having  been  drawn  by  the  aid  of  some  instrument. 

Turning  to  me,  the  teacher  said,  "This  analyzing  the  form  is  a  great  secret  in  my 
teaching.  I  have  found  by  experience  how  much  better  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  much  more  work,  can  be  accomplished  by  spending  hair,  or  a  good  portion^  of 
the  time  in  thus  analy[zing  the  figures  before  making  a  Tine."  Besides  having  time 
for  qaestions,  the  pupils  have  learned  and  can  give  the  definitions  of  every  geometric 
form  and  line  they  have  ever  drawn. 

Other  teachers  say  they  cannot  find  time  for  analysis  and  definitions.  In  this  school, 
however,  not  a  minute  extra  time  is  given,  and  yet  the  books  are  completed  from  two 
to  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  each  half  year ;  and  the  time  given  is  but  one  hour 
auid  a  half  each  week. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  into  a  school  where  children  had  drawn  vases  for  the  first 
rime.  In  each  case  half  of  the  form  was  printed  in  the  book ;  the  children  had  siniply 
:o  draw  the  other  half.  The  teacher  met  me  with  words  somethifig  like  these :  "  The 
rfaildren  do  not  do  at  all  well.  Ihey  have  no  idea  of  form ;  the  book  is  too  difficult 
k>r  them."  I  asked  them  to  turn  to  a  page  somewhere  in  advance,  where  there  was  a 
»Uu3k  space.  They  drew  the  construction  lines  for  a  vase,  and  then  laid  aside  their 
»^ncil0  and  took  position.  Slowly  and  carefully  I  drew  a  vase  (one  half  only)  upon 
be  board.  I  showed  them  plainly  just  how  to  locate  every  point  and  line;  how  to 
tnd  the  altitude  of  the  curves,  the  altitude  of  any  curve  compared  with  that  of 
ziother,  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  lines,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  those 
n  one  side  and  comparing  them  with  those  on  the  other  in  shape  and  width.  The 
Yawing  was  then  erased,  and  they  were  asked  to  make  a  vase  or  good  form.  Their 
r  ork  was  indeed  somewhat  in  advance  of  what  they  had  had.  The^  were  to  design 
vase  and  draw  the  two  sides,  whereas  before  one  side  was  printed  in  the  book. 
Wliat  was  the  result? 

Only  ten  or  twelve  out  of  a  class  of  about  fifty  were  helped  at  all,  so  well  did  they 
•  produce  the  vase.  It  was  done  in  one  short  lesson.  At  recess  the  teacher  came  to 
^e  room  where  I  was  and  said,  ''  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  my  children  doing  so 
rMirly."  She  had  learned  a  practical  lesson ;  she  saw  the  results  and  believed.  She 
ill  probably  spend  more  time  in  analyzing  and  In  explaining  the  drawings  in  future 
■  the  pupils  less  time  in  erasing. 

MEMORY  DRAWING. 

J.  referred  to  this  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  better  wav  to  teach 
emory  drawing  than  to  have  a  cliws  of  young  children  turn  back  in  their  books  and 
ixdy  some  vase  or  ornamental  form  which  they  have  previously  drawn,  and  then  r^ 
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Sroduce  it  from  memory.  Only  an  approach  is  made  to  the  original  by  thiB  practice, 
lather  than  to  teach  memory  drawiDg  in  this  way,  I  prefer  to  work  in  jnat  as  many 
exercises  given  frono  the  board,  in  the  way  I  have  explained,  as  possible.  Such  ex- 
ercises teach  pupils,  as  we  cannot  well  teach  them  otherwise,  when  the  cop^r  is  printed 
in  the  book,  how  to  study  a  drawing.  They  reproduce  every  line  in  the  original,  aud 
the  design  becomes  a  fixture  in  their  minds.  I  have  observed  in  my  classes  a  great 
improvement  in  the  general  forms  of  figures,  owing  partly,  I  think,  to  Uie  giving  v( 
such  memory  exercises  as  I  have  described. 

THE  FIBST  PAGB  IN  EACH  BOOK. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  good  work  in  the  grade  where  books  are  fiiat 
used.  It  matters  much,  also,  how  the  pupils  in  the  different  gradee  finish  the  fim 
pages  in  their  books.  If  done  well,  they  are  likely  to  do  the  whole  book  well.  If  done 
poorly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  them  to  any  interest  in  their  work.  The  tir>T 
page  should  be  well  drawn  and  lined  in  by  every  pupil  before  going  on  with  the  second. 
Foor  work  is  too  often  accepted  by  the  re^lar  teacher  as  the  best  the  pupils  can  do. 
There  is  often  a  great  difference  as  the  pupils  are  promoted  from  one  school  to  anoth«*r. 
A  school  that  was  looked  upon  by  myself  last  year  as  one  showing  the  worst  results 
in  drawing  of  any  in  the  city,  of  its  grade,  would  hardly  be  known  by  its  work  dow. 
The  pupils  had  the  ability  to  draw,  but  they  did  not  know  it.  They  had  never  pro- 
duced good  work,  and  were  not  enough  interested  to  try.  The  teacher  knew  the 
children  could  do  other  things  well,  but  thought  they  could  not  draw. 

BEGIN  RIGHT. 

When  the  first  lesson  was  given  this  year,  means  were  taken  to  interest  them. 
They  drew  the  first  line  well ;  they  finished  the  first  page  well.  No  more  troubie.  ut* 
lack  of  interest  now.  No  school  in  the  city  gives  me  better  attention  when  giving  a 
lesson.  They  are  trying  and  mean  to  do  well;  they  feel  that  they  can,  but  those  two 
or  three  years  of  work  accepted  by  the  regular  teacher  were  accepted  to  their  lass : 
yet  the  teacher  of  that  class  worked  harder  than  almost  anv  one  of  whom  I  know. 
How  much  easier  it  might  have  been  for  teacher  and  pupils  if  she  could  have  seeu 
the  mistakes  of  her  course  in  accepting  poor  work  at  the  first !  This  is  not  an  ti- 
ceptional  case ;  I  speak  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  tn 
the  work  on  the  first  page  of  each  book,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  regalar 
teachers  to  realize  it. 

If  pupils  are  careless  and  do  not  do  their  work  well^  they  are  obliged  to  get  new 
books  and  make  up  everv thing ;  they  do  not  usually  spoil  the  second. 

Every  pupil  can  present  a  neat  aud  well-finished  book.  Careful  work  wiU  show 
itself,  though  the  drawing  be  inaccurate.  Thick,  patched,  heavily -drawn  lines  arc 
not  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  no  talent  in  drawing.  The  pupil  will  never  btr- 
come  interested  till  he  is  made  to  do  his  work  neatly. 

DRAWING  FROM  OBJXCTS^FACTS  OF  FORM. 

I  questioned  withtnyself  whether  I  should,  in  the  limited  time  I  have,  attempt  lo 
discuss  this  subject.  I  will  merely  open  the  subject  for  yon  to  discass  a^r  me,  bv 
givin^r  my  own  experience  in  the  matter.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  object  drawing, 
even  in  the  lower  grades.  Objects  can  be  taken  so  simple  that  children  can  see  and 
learn  to  represent  every  edge  by  a  line.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  three  or  four 
years  to  have  children  make  drawings  of  envelopes  of  different  patterns,  one  view  of 
a  common  pasteboard  box,  a  pocket-book,  or  any  rectangular  object  of  a  few  liuesi. 
By  proper  questioning,  pupils  can  be  led  to  see  and  to  explain  how  this  or  that  edge 
should  be  represented. 

From  these  objects  the  work  leads  on  to  those  very  simple  objects,  easily  obtained, 
which  are  curvilinear,  or  contained  in  or  made  up  of  parts  of  geometric'^fbrms  with 
which  the  pupils  become  familiar  in  their  drawing.  The  representation  of  side  view<$ 
of  vases,  bells,  mucilage  bottles,  and  similar  objects  found  in  nearly  every  school  room 
follows ;  and  farther  alon^  I  have  found  chiloren  exceedingly  interested  in  making 
flat  drawings  of  lead  pencils,  pens,  penholders,  ink-well  covers,  scissors,  and  similar 
objects.  Such  work  to  them  becomes  practical,  and  it  teaches  them  to  observe  the 
forms  of  objects  about  them. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Following  this  comes  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  course  of  object 
drawing,  in  the  study  of  all  the  facts  of  the  objects.  It  is  my  plan  to  take  into  the 
school  room  a  cylinder,  an  oblong  block,  and  a  piece  of  paper  oblong  in  shape,  simi- 
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lar  in  size.  I  make  a  drawing  on  the  board  representing  the  side  view  of  the  cylinder, 
and  at  the  time  question  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  various  lines  necessary.  A  side 
view  of  the  block  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterward  a  drawing  of  the 
I>aper.  The  three  drawings  are  yet  all  alike ;  they  are  oblongs,  though  made  from 
three  different  objects.  If  now  the  pupils  are  asked  to  observe  the  thickness  of  the 
objects,  they  see  the  necessity  of  other  representations  to  fully  describe  them  and  to 
distinguish  them.  If  they  are  asked  to  state  what  should  be  drawn  to  represent  the 
other  view  or  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder,  for  instance — the  view  gained  in  looking 
directly  down  upon  the  cylinder,  the  other  fact  of  the  solid— the  answer  would  be, 
**A  circle."  Now,  by  drawing  a  circle  under  the  first  oblong  and  connecting  this 
circle  byx>ther  lines  or  lines  of  projection  with  the  oblong  above  it  all  the  facts  of  the 
form  of  the  cylinder  are  expressed.  This  much  being  done,  pupils  will  see  at  once 
\%  hat  should  be  drawn  under  the  other  oblongs  to  express  the'  facts  of  the  oblong  block 
and  piece  of  paper. 

Pupils  will  be  exceedingly  interested  in  this  their  first  lesson  in  making  working 
drawings,  so  called ;  and  it  can  readily  be  explained  to  them  how  such  drawings  are 
ujade  use  of  by  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  together  with  the  way  in  which 
measurements  are  indicated.  After  giving  drawings  like  these,  pupils  copy  them 
into  their  books;  and  months  later  I  nave  been  surprised  to  find  how  well  tney  re- 
member them. 

Other  simple  objects  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  rep- 
resent a  round,  an  oblonc,  and  a  square  box  by  means  of  two  drawings.  . 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  some  of  these  objects  made  for  me,  and  have  since  taken 
pains  to  show  the  pupils  how  the  drawings  were  made  to  indicate  to  the  carpenter 
what  I  wished  constructed ;  and  before  them  I  place  the  objects  as  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  drawing  being  used  as  a  language  to  communicate  ideas. 

DRAWING.  FUOM   OBJECTS— THEIR  APPEARANCE. 

When  we  come  to  the  drawing  of  objects  as  they  appear  when  placed  in  different 
positions  we  have  quite  a  difi'erent  kind  of  work  from  that  of  representing  the  facts  of 
the  forma.  I  begin  with  the  circular  objects,  and  first  endeavor  to  ^i  ve  pupils  an  idea  of 
the  modifications  a  circle  undergoes  when  placed  in  different  positions  to  the  eye.  I 
take  a  piece  of  paper,  circular  in  shape  and  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  holding  it 
directly  in  front  of  one  line  of  pupils,  ask  the  first  what  he  thinks  should  be  drawn 
to  represent  it  as  it  appears  to  him.  The  answer  is,  '*A  circle."  I  then  revolve  it  on 
its  vertical  diameter,  so  that  the  view  obtained  by  the  next  pupil  is  a  vertical  straight 
line  ;  and  he  and  the  others  easily  understand  that  a  representation  of  what  is  now 
seen  would  be  a  vertical  line  simply.  Revolving  it  part  way,  I  show  to  all  that  it 
now  appears  as  an  ellipse,  and  explain  why  it  appears  as  an  ellipse.  I  then  present 
the  form  in  various  positions  of  obliquity,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  until  pu- 
pils understand  that,  according  to  its  position  to  the  eye,  a  circle  may  be  represented 
aa  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  or  a  straight  line. 

In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  appearance  of  the  circle,  pupils  are  taught  to 
measure  with  their  pencils  held  at  arm's  length.  They  practise  this  by  working  out 
the  proportions  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  circular  piece  of  paper,  in  different  po- 
sitions ;  and  also  the  proportions  of  some  large  cylindrical  object  in  the  room,  like  the 
waste-basket.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  ask  every  pupil  in  the  room  some  ques- 
tiou  in  reffard  to  the  different  appearances  of  the  circle,  as  the  paper  is  revolved,  first 
in  front  of  one  line  of  pupils  and  then  in  front  of  another.  Questions  may  be  asked 
about  the  widths  of  the  different  ellipses ;  whether  the  circle  in  one  position  should 
be  represented  wider  or  narrower  than  in  another. 

If  I  wish  to  make  a  drawiusr  on  the  board,  I  make  it  to  represent  the  object  as  it 
appears  to  some  one  pupil  in  the  room,  placing  it  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  I  show 
him  how  to  make  the  different  measurements;  he  makes  them,  and  tells  me  what  they 
are.  When  the  drawing  is  completed,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  one  pupil  in  the  room 
who  knows  how  to  draw  the  object  in  that  position.  If  the  children  hnd  that  one  of 
their  number  can  do  it,  very  likely  many  more  will  very  soon  learn,  if  they  did  not 
learn  at  the  time. 

SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  TEACHING  MODEL  DRAWING. 

When  we  come  to  spaces  in  the  books  ta  be  filled  with  drawings  from  objects,  it  is 
a  question  just  how  the  work  should  be  done.  I  long  ago  abandoned  the  metho<l  of 
placing  objects  about  the  room,  and  requiring  pupils  to  work  fh>m  them  alone.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  work  becomes  so  individual  that  the  teacher  can  attend 
to  but  comparatively  few  pupils  in  the  time  allowed,  and  that  the  results,  therefore, 
are  unsatisfactory. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  taught  in  this  way:  If  the  space  is  to  be  filled  with  a  cylin- 
drieal  object,  I  use  a  cylinder,  double  cone,  or  vase,  and  either  give  the  proportionate 
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lengths  of  the  yarions  conBtraction  lines,  or  require  some  one  or  more  pnpila  ie  work 
them  oat.  When  these  are  sketched  hy  the  class  in  their  hooks,  all  cease  work,  aad 
of  one  is  asked  what  should  he  drawn  at  the  top  and  bottom  (and  center,  if  required) 
to  represent  the  object  as  he  sees  it,  the  width  of  one  ellipse  compared  with  another, 
and  similar  questions;  of  another  is  asked  what  should  be  drawn  when  the  top  is  on 
a  level  with  the  eye ;  of  another,  the  bottom  on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  of  another,  the 
centre ;  and  in  this  way  each  pupil  in  the  room  is  questioned  about  some  one  position ; 
and  then  all  are  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  object  in  one  of  these  positions 
which  is  named,  all  doing  the  same.  Their  imagination  is  brought  into  play,  and 
they  learn  to  reason  a  little.  The  object  is  not  before  them ;  uniform  work  *is  the 
result.  I  might  explain  how.  in  a  similar  manner,  rectangular  objects,  rings,  eqnare 
frames,  and  other  models  in  aifierent  imaginary  positions,  are  drawn  by  pupils ;  bnt 
this  w^onld  lead  to  too  nyich  detail  just  now. 

But  some  will  say,  ''  This  is  not  model  drawing ;  we  cannot  call  it  model  drawing 
unless  the  sketches  are  made  directly  from  the  object,  and  all  measurements  taken 
therefrom." 

This  I  will  not  discuss.  I  will  make  my  answer  by  saying  that  when  the  pupils 
who  took  up  drawing  in  the  high  school  this  last  year  were  given  a  group  of  uiodel:s 
from  which  to  make  their  first  drawing  in  the  pr<  scribed  course,  but  comparatively 
few  needed  and  received  much  help ;  and  there  were  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
of  these  drawings  made  by  as  many  difi'erent  pupils.  These  pupils  had  never  drawn 
objects  in  groups  before ;  and  in  fact,  they  had  had  but  two  years'  practise  in  model 
draTwing  in  the  schools  below,  and  had  never  made  drawings  ttom  the  solid  except  in 
the  way  J  have  explained. 

Model  drawing,  or  drawing  from  objects,  must  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades. 
What  can  we  do  in  the  limited  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  these  schools,  and  with 
fifty  and  sixty  children  in  a  class  t  Will  others  give  me  the  results  of  their  expe- 
riences f    I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  way  than  that  I  have  outlined. 

RAPID  DRAWING. 

In  disonssing  this  subject,  I  shall  cover  two  or  three  others,  the  use  of  the  test  paper 
being  the  roost  prominent. 

A  stronff  effort  has  been  made  for  two  years  past,  in  Worcester,  to  indace  pupils  to 
work  rapidly.  The  success  so  far  has  been  better  than  anticipatea.  In  giving  lessons 
in  all  grades  of  schools,  fh>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
children  in  their  work,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  and  have  noted  most 
carefully  the  results  with  pupils  who  have  worked  rapidly  and  with  those  who  have 
worked  slowly. 

We  cannot  of  course  deny  that  rapid  execution  should  be  encouraged  if  the  results 
justify  it ;  and  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact,  from  work  seen  in  the  drawing  books  and  from 
the  testimony  of  many  teachers,  that  accuracy  of  work  is  obtained  to  a  greater  degree 
among  rapidly  working  pupils  than  among  the  opposite  class.  The  children  beconae 
vastly  more  interested  in  their  work.  They  go  over  much  more  ground,  and  learn  to 
depend  more  upon  themselves.  The  work  of  the  teacher  becomes  much  ies^  and  what 
perhaps  was  a  drag  in  the  school  curriculum  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exercises. 

ITS  PRACTICAL  YALUK. 

Rapid  drawing  may  result,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  the  most  careless  and  shiftless 
work ;  but  a  dilatory  way  of  working  leads  to  a  lack  of  interest,  and  this  to  poorly 
executed  and  unfinished  exercises,  and  many  other  things  which  defeat  the  desired 
end  and  tend  to  create  an  aversion  to  drawing.  One  of  the  important  features  for 
which  drfO-wing  is  introduced  into  the  schools  is  lost,  for  slow  work  with  the  hand  will 
ever  be  against  the  pupil  when  he  steps  out  of  the  school-room  into  the  workshop. 
He  who  is  to  labor  through  life  with  his  hands  will  gain  the  highest  wages  who  uses 
his  hands  and  his  eyes  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  practical  importance  of  clear  and  ready  perception  of  form,  and  rapid  drawing, 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

When  I  commenced  my  work  in  Worcester,  I  often  had  occasion  to  remark  to  many 
of  the  teachers  that  the  figures  in  the  books  were  not  completed  by  a  large  part  of 
the  pupils ;  and  in  all  cases  I  found  that  a  great  length  of  time  had  been  spent  on  the 
exercises  in  question.  **  But  they  do  draw  so  slowly,  and  we  have  to  go  on  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  work,"  were  the  words  I  always  heard  in  reply ;  and  in  these  conver- 
sations with  the  teachers,  mucji  complaint  was  often  made  against  the  amount  of  work 
laid  out  tor  the  year.  Usually  the  ground  taken  by  the  teachers  was  that  the  pnpih' 
ought  to  draw  still  more  slowly,  that  their  work  might  be  done  more  accurately. 

It  was  designed  to  use  two  books  in  one  year  in  each  of  the  grades.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  many  teachers  thought  one  book  too  mnch, 
and  some  did  not  succeed  in  finishing  it;  but  after  insisting  upon  more  rapid  work. 
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and  showing  how  it  conld  be  doae,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  work  through 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  thronsh  the  next;  and  this  year,  with  the  books  graded 
lower,  the  pnpils  have  been  so  much  more  expeditious  in  their  work  that  at  the  close 
of  last  term,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  twelve  and  thirteen  pages,  and  in  some 
fifteen  and  sixteen  of  the  twenty,  were  finished.  The  work  was  done  in  ten  weeks 
of  two  lessons  a  week,  and  no  teacher  was  allowed  to  give  any  extra  time. 

I  might  give  many  instances,  if  time  permitted,  of  schools  that  have  drawn  sixteen, 
seventeen,  and  even  nineteen  pages  in  twelve  weeks ;  and  I  might  compare  the  work 
with  that  of  a  vear  or  two  ago,  when  twice  the  time,  nearly,  was  taken. 

I  might  speak  of  schools  wnich  at  that  time  troubled  me  more  than  others;  schools 
where  I  found  exercises  uncompleted  after  many  lessons  had  been  spent  upon  them ; 
schools  which  ranked  lowest  amon^^  their  grades,  but  which  now  rank  among  the 
first.  One  in  particular  I  have  in  mind,  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  the  lowest 
of  its  grade,  with  hardly  an  exception.  It  is  now  the  highest,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion. Every  exercise  in  the  book  is  completed  —  a  book  planned  for  a  half-year.  This 
has  been  done  in  fourteen  weeks,  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week. 

The  way  in  which  the  pupils  in  these  schools  proceed  with  their  work  shows  how 
much  more  practical  it  uas  become.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  interested  in 
their  work ;  while  the  direct  testimony  of  the  teachers  is  to  the  effect  that  the  instruc- 
tion itself  has  become  much  easier  for  them. 

The  success  of  this  more  rapid  work  has  been  marked  in  many  ways.  The  draw- 
ings, without  a  question,  are  much  more  accurately  executed.  Pupils  have  learned 
to  sit  up  in  their  seats  and  to  keep  their  eyes  at  a  propeifdistance  from  their  papers, 
so  that  they  can  take  in  the  whole  form  of  the  object  at  once.  They  have  learned  to 
girasp  their  pencils  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  free  and  easy  motion  to  the  hand  and 
line.  They  nave  learned  to  use  their  eyes,  to  see  the  form,  to  put  it  quickly  upon 
paper,  and  not  to  waste  the  time  bv  free  and  constant  use  of  the  eraser,  niggling  over 
a  few  lines  until  the  form  itself  is  lost  in  the  detailed  effort  at  finishing  these  lines. 

In  getting  at  the  results  of  the  work  in  so  many  schools  I  have  not  trusted  to 
memory  alone.  It  is  my  way,  in  order  to  arrive  quickly  at  an  estimate  of  the  work 
done  in  any  school,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  ete.,  to  have  the  pupils  open  their 
books  to  drawings  made  since  my  last  visit  to  the  school ;  and  as  I  pass  around  the 
room  I  count  the  number  of  books  in  which  the  figures  are  completed  and  quite  accu- 
rately and  well  drawn.  By  so  counting  on  several  pages,  and  by  taking  the  number 
of  pnpils,  I  arrive  at  the  per  cent,  of  good  work. 

This  is  done  so  much  that  I  learn  to  keep  about  the  same  standard  in  counting,  and 
therefore  have  some  tan<pble  basis  for  comparing  the  work  of  one  school  with  that  of 
another,  and  the  work  ol  any  particular  scnool  with  its  own  past  record. 

DISADVANTAGES  OK  SLOW  WORK. 

Teachers  have  remarked,  "  It  does  seem  that  the  pupils  ought  to  draw  better  when 
they  draw  slowly,  but  they  do  not."  And  why  do  they  not  f  The  reasons  are  simple : 
When  they  work  slowly  they  get  their  eyes  near  the  paper ;  hold  their  pencils  tightly ; 
draw  a  line  an  inch  long  or  more,  and  then  erase  a  little ;  add  a  little  more  and  erase ; 
and  continue  drawing  and  erasing,  without  thought  as  to  whether  the  line  is  in  the 
right  place  or  not.  Thev  are  so  absoi:bed  in  making  that  one  line  that  they  lose  all 
Bight  of  the  copy  and  of  tne  form  of  the  figure  as  a  wnole. 

Children  accustomed  to  drawing  slowly  do  not  depend  upon  themselves.  The 
teacher  usually  tries  to  help  them,  and  they  learn  to  expect  it.  It  has  been  the  way 
with  some  teachers,  when  ffiving  an  exercise  which  appeared  difficult,  to  dictate  one 
or  two  lines  at  a  time,  ana  then  to  pass  around  the  room  to  see  that  all  had  drawn 
them  correctly.  Some  pupils  sketch  quickly,  and  then  idle  away  the  time ;  other 
lines  are  given,  and  they  fail  to  notice  the  relation  thev  bear  to  the  first.  As  a  result 
their  figures  are  disjointed,  so  to  speak,  while  so  much  time  has  been  spent  on  them 
that  allinterest  is  lost ;  and  the  work  becomes  in  a  measure  unprofitable. 

Another  point :  To  make  a  complete  drawing  of  the  figure  on  tne  board  ia  a  mistake. 
The  figure  in  the  book  is«th6  copy  for  the  children.  It  should  be  explained  in  full, 
and  they  be  required  to  iiork  from  that  alone.  At  the  most,  only  lines  to  ilhistrate 
various  parts  of  the  figure  should  be  drawn  on  the  board. 

The  chief  cause  of  slow  work  is  found  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 

TEST  PAPER  OR  MBASX7RB. 

Suppose  a  line  is  to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  pants.  The  pupil, 
after  i>lacing  the  points,  tests  it  by  folding  a  piece  of  paper,  or  by  nsihg  some  other 
poor  device.  His  line  is  not  mathematically  correct,  and  it  is  not  expected  to  be;  but 
when  pupils  ore  allowed  to  test  their  work,  the^  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  In 
a  figure  which  is  at  all  complicated,  many  points  are  to  be  made ;  and  to  test  all 
measurements,  a  great  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  striving  after  mathematical  a/)cn- 
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^SLcy,  Mistakes  are  oft«n  made,  and  children,  thinking,  as  they  measured,  that  the 
points  must  be  right,  sacrifice  form  in  order  to  pass  lines  through  these  incorrectly 
placed  points.. 

At  one  time  I  gave  a  simple  exercise  in  a  school  of  the  eighth  grade,  accustomed  to 
using  every  means  for  testing.  I  allowed  them  to  go  on  for  that  one  lesson ;  and  al- 
though they  were  repeatedly  urged  to  work  faster,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  of  forty 
minutes  there  were  some  pupils,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  who  had  but  three  linei^ 
drawn  and  divided  as  I  wished  them  to  be. 

EVIL  RESULTS  OF  MEASURING. 

If  children  know  they  majf  teat  their  trori*,  theff  become  very  carilesa  in  placing  points  and 
in  dividing  lines.  Moreover,  aH  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in  a  large  class  where  pupils 
cannot  readily  bo  detected,  they  measure  directly  from  the  copy  to  their  papers.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  they  have  first  placed  the  points  without  any  aid. 

The  pupils  of  many  classes  have  lately  been  required  to  keep  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
their  books  instead  of  paper.  They  cannot  measure  with  this,  and  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  rest  for  the  hand  while  drawing,  and  a  dust-cloth  after  erasing, 
thus  preventing  much  soiling  of  the  books. 

The  practice  of  frequent  testing,  with  young  pupils  taught  in  lars^e  classes,  at  an 
age  when  the  eye  needs  so  much  training,  and  when  pupils  need  to  be  taught  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves,  involves  a  direct  loss  —  lo8»in  time  aud  in  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  form  and  di\nsions  of  figures.  Many  teachers  have  told  me  that  the 
results  in  drawing  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  since  the  pupils  have  become  ac- 
cnston^ed  to  working  without  test  paper. 

GOOD  RESULTS  OF  NOT  MEASURING. 

Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  while  giving  a  dictation  exercise  in  one  of  the  fifth 
grades,  I  stopped  suddenly  and  asked  how  many  had  tested  their  work.  The  children 
looked  surprised;  the  teacher  more  surprised.  **Why,"  she  said,  "you  don't  wish 
them  to  test  their  work,  do  you  f  I  teach  them  to  be  very  carefiil  in  placing  every 
point  and  line  ;  and  should  1  allow  them  to  get  into  the  way  of  testing  their  work, 
they  would  become  careless,  get  behind,  and  in  the  end  do  much  worse  instead  of 
better."  Just  so ;  she  knew  by  experience.  She  spoke  before  I  had  answered  her 
question. 

Let  any  one  who  maintains  that  the  test  paper  should  be  used  go  into  that  school 
And  examine  carefully  those  drawings.    They  will  bear  the  closest  scr  .tiny. 

Some  may  say,  "Ah,  but  the  child  must  measure  in  order  to  know  that  the  drawing 
is  wrong.''  But  I  say,  when  we  consider  the  way  he  takes  to  find  his  error,  the  lack 
of  thought  in  the  process,  and  what  it  leads  to.  he  has  not  educated  his  eye  by  k> 
doing.  If  a  line  is  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
child,  except  the  few  everywhere  found  and  to  be  excepted,  who,  if  bronj;ht  right 
down  to  ther  question  whether  one  line  is  longer  than  another,  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference, if  there  were  any  material  difference  between  them.  What  the  child  needs 
is  to  be  taught  how  to  see,  and  how  to  study  his  drawing,  and  to  use  great  care  in 
the  making  of  every  point  and  line. 

I  have  given  lessons  many  times  in  the  third  grade — third  year  of  school  —  when, 
by  proceeding  slowly,  nearly  every  child  made  the  divisions  of  lines  and  figures  sur- 
prisingly accurate ;  and  in  this  grade  they  never  have  a  tost  paper  or  measure. 

There  are,  of  course,  exercises  which  at  times  should  be  tested,  but  the  pu^ik 
should  be  allowed  to  use  their  measures  only  on  these  special  occasion  when  permissioa 
is  granted ;  and  the  teacher,  if  she  desires  to  have  the  work  pass  off  quickly  and  at 
the  same  time  successfully,  will  gi*eatly  restrict  their  use. 

•  What  I  have  said  refers  to  x^apers  and  measures.  At  any  time,  if  the  pupil  wishes 
to  test  the  length  of  a  long  lino  with  his  pencil,  I  eee  no  objection.  It  can  be  quickly 
•done.  ^ 

AVOID  EXTREMES. 

Let  me  say  just  here,  that  I  do  not  think  young  pupils  in  their  first  books  should 
be  influenced  to  draw  rapidly.  They  usually  draw  fast  enough  ;  considering  their 
work  and  their  ago,  they  work  faster  than  pupils  in  the  higher  grades.  They  have 
many  new  things  to  learn ;  they  should  be  well  learned. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  everything ;  and  while  the  majority  of  schools  draw  too 
slowly,  there  are  some  that  draw  too  rapidly,  and  become  exceedingly  careless.    This 


is  caught  up  by  the  teacher  as  an  argument  against  rapid  drawing ;  whereas  the 
fault  quite  likely  lies  with  herself.  As  in  writing,  so  in  drawing;  the  form  should  be 
^  .,      .,.',«.        ,  .,        .,       .    ,  ,         .  ,,       ^  beautifully      '*'"" 

topping  to  em 
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carefully  studied  first,  and  then  the  strokes  made  quickly.    A  beautifully  written 
word  or  letter,  when  the  form  is  well  known,  is  not  made  by  stopping  to  erase  and  to 
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patcli  up  again,  or  by  tracing  slowly.  A  oramped  and  di^ointed  appearance  is  snie 
to  be  the  resalt. 

I  have  said  mnch  upon  this  subject,  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  so  injures  the 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  to-day  as  the  habits  acquired  through  working  slowly. 
I  have  made  it  a  study,  and  have  talked  with  many  upou  it. 

Only  this  summer,  a  principal  of  a  large  g:ammar  school  in  one  of  our  large  New 
Eugland  cities  told  me  the  condit  on  of  the  drawing  in  his  school.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter  and  wished  to  see  it  succeed.  He  had  tried  to  make  the  draw- 
ing what  it  should  be  in  his  building,  but  could  not  do  half  what  he  wished.  Ho  was 
held  back  because  other  teachers  could  not  linish  the  work  short  of  a  year  that  was 
laid  out  for  the  half-year.  **And  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  **that  it  will  ultimately  be 
thrown  out  of  the  schools  here  ;  but  if  it  ip,  it  will  be  solely  because  of  the  results 
obtained  through  habits  acquired  in  working  slowly,  for  I  know  full  well  what  it 
leads  to  ;  and,^'  he  continued,  "  from  my  own  experience  with  all  the  schools  in  ray 
building,  I  know  what  can  be  accomplished  if  pupils  are  taught  to  work  rapidly,  with 
all  which  that  implies." 

The  proper  analyzing  of  the  exercises,  the  doing  away  with  the  test  paper,  and  a 
restricted  use  of  the  eraser,  do  more  than  all  else  in  bringing  about  rapid  drawing. 

.    SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING  DEPENDS   ON  ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  close.  You  will  remember.in  beginning  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  successfully  in  public  schools  depended  more  thau  most 
people  are  aware  of  upon  some  very  small  matters ;  let  me  here  add,  so  small  as 
oiteii times  to  seem  insignificant.  As  time  has  permitted,  I  have  spoken  of  some  of 
these  little  things  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  trust  I  have  not 
wearied  you  in  so  doing.  I  might  have  spoken  more  fully  upon  some  of  the  features 
embraced  in  the  general  subject  of  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  the  importance  of 
teaching  them  in  the  schools:  but  there  are  others  to  do  this  work.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  the  progress  of  tne  study  will  be  slight  unless  the  little  difficulties  which 
surround  the  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  school-room  are  fully  considered 
and  overcome.  These  difficulties  may  seem  light  and  almost  trivial  to  us,  but  1  find 
them  appearing  very  different  to  the  regular  teachers  upon  whom  we  have  to  depend 
to  give  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  1  shall  hope,  therefore,  to  get  the  views  of 
others  on  the  points  I  have  presented. 

Some  eighteen  months  after  the  reading  of  the  preceding  paper 
upon  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools,  Mr.  Perry 
read  a  paper  at  Saratoga,*  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  the  grammar  schools  was  considered^  and  the  increasing  desire 
for  some  form  of  manual  instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  recog- 
nized. This  paper,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  published  with  illustra- 
tions. As  it  suggests  methods  of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  make  and 
how  to  read  *' working  drawings"  of  the  simpler  forms  of  practical  car- 
pentry, the  illustrations  are  essential,  for  which  reason  this  part  of  the 
paper  cannot  be  here  inserted.  Those  practically  interested  in  teach- 
ing or  promoting  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  public  schools,  will 
find  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Mr.  Perry  opens  his  paper  with  a  statement  of  the  vital  relation  of 
industrial  drawing  to  any  valuable  industrial  training,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  admitted  that  the  public  schools 
cauQot  ffive  what  is  called  a  technical  education  —  that  is,  an  education  which  shall 
prepare  Tor  particular  trades  or  industrial  occupations.  At  the  same  time  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  these  occupations  makes  it  necessary  that  in  our  public  education 
^c  consider  their  demands  in  our  provisions  for  the  development  of  manual  power, 
skill,  and  taste.  What  our  public  schools  can  give  in  the  way  of  industrial  training, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  of  fundamental  value  in  general  education,  is  one  of 
the  important  educational  topics  of  the  time. 


*  *'The  teaching  of  drawing  in  grammar  schools ;  a  paper  on  the  educational  feat- 
nres  of  the  subject,  read  before  the  department  of  industrial  education  at  the  meet- 
^g  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Saratoga,  July  11,  1383,  bv  Walter  S. 
Perry,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Eioston :  The 
Prang  Educational  Company.    1883."    pp.  26 
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I2n>U8TRIAL  DBAWINO  THB  BASIS  OF  MANUAL  TRAimNO. 

A  strong  conviction  is  arising  in  many  minds  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
mannal  training  in  education  tnan  hitherto,  and  we  have  heard  much  on  this  sobject 
daring  this  convention.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  before  there  can  be  any  broad 
development  of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  or  technical  or  industrial  trainine  of 
any  kind,  there  must  be  broad,  ffeneral  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  Thia  ract 
is  so  generally  recognized  that  in  Professor  Thompson's  valuable  essay  on  ''Appren- 
ticeship Schools  in  France  "  we  And  these  words :  •'  Technical  education  without  edu- 
cation in  technical  drawing  is  a  delusion  and  a  sham."  And  in  a  report  by  a  diatin- 
guished  French  commission  on  industrial  education  are  found  expressions  equally 
strong  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  basis  for  industrial  training. 

The  introduction  of  drawing,  therefore,  into  public  schools  should  be  regarded  as 
an  important  step  towards  general  industrisl  education ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
what  is  taught  as  drawins  m  the  schools  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  both 
practically  and  educationally. 

He  farther  has  a  few  plain  words  to  say  as  to  how,  in  many  cases, 
drawing  is  now  tanght,  or  rather  is  not  tanght 

HOW  IS  DBAWTKO  USUALLY  TAUGHT  t 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  quite  universaUy  recognized  that  drawing  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country  it  is  taught, 
but  how  is  it  tanght  t  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  more  than  half  of  the 
schools  that  claim  to  teach  drawing  the  subject  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  not  much  else  can  be  said  in  regard  to  it.  Va^e  directions  are  sometimes 
added,  but  these  are  of  little  practical  value  to  the  teachers,  who,  left  without  any 
intelligent  idea  of  the  object  or  aim  of  the  instruction,  do  little  or  nothing  with  it. 
In  many  places  where  special  teachers  are  employed,  and  where  regular  work  is  at- 
tempted, there  is  not  a  fixed  purpose  or  aim  in  the  instruction,  and  the  system  or 
metbo<l  is  therefore  changed  as  often  as  there  is  a  change  of  teachers.  In  fact,  schools 
might  be  mentioned  which  have  been  experimented  upon  with  three  or  four  dififerent 
systems  in  as  many  years. 

Under  this  condition  of  things,  with  no  fixed  principles  established,  school  commit- 
tees are  at  the  mercy  of  agents  of  so-called  systems  of  drawing,  who  crowd  ujMn  them 
firom  all  part^s  of  the  country,  and  the  average  committee  iH  puzzled  to  decide  between 
their  conflicting  claims.  With  rare  exceptions  the  member  of  the  school  board  is 
entirely  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  study ;  his  ideas  of  its  practical  and  educational 
value  are  usually  of  the  vaguest  kind ;  and  q^oite  possibly  he  regards  it  as  an  orna- 
mental study  only.  Such  persons  see  something  that  looks  pretty  upon  the  printed 
page ;  a  skilful  a^nt  dwells  upon  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  more  l^aut^  in  our  industrial  objects ;  votes  are  secured,  and  the  question 
of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  communities  may  be  given  an  entirely  false 
direction.  Teachers  and  children  accept  the  inevitable,  and  boldly'-  plunge  into  work 
of  which  they  understand  neither  the  object  nor  nature. 

He  then  defines  drawing  in  its  broad  divisions  as  follows : 

WHAT  IS  DRAWING  t 

Drawing  is  the  language  by  which  a  true  ide^  of  the  form,  the  appearance,  and  the 
decoration  of  an  object  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  the  main  lan- 
guage of  the  skilled  constructive  industries,  and  its  importance  to  the  designer  and 
artisan  is  only  comparable  with  reading  and  writing.    *    •    * 

GENERAL  DrVISIONS. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  drawing  is  the  universal  languaco  of  our  vast  manufacturing 
industries,  it  certainly  would  seem  that  the  drawing  wnich  we  teach  in  the  grammar 
schools  should  be  such  as  will  include  the  elements  of  tbis  all-important  means  of 
expression. 

But  drawing  has  applications  not  alone  in  the  ootutruoHonof  objects ;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  we  express  ideas  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  deoora^»  of 
objects ;  so  that  the  subject  considered  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  three 
fundamental  divisions: 

Construction,— DTShwing  as  applied  in  industrial  construction ;  making  of  objects. 

Representation. — Drawing  as  applied  in  representing  the  appearance  of  objects  and 
of  nature. 

Decoration, — Drawing  as  applied  in  ornamentation. 

Sound  instruction  in  drawing  means  teaching  a  knowledge  of  form  and  its  applica- 
tion in  these  three  divisions. 
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Upon  training  in  practical  knowledge  of  working  drawings,  which  is 
tbe  main  porpose  of  his  paper,  he  remarks : 

COiJSTRUCTION. 

1  thiok  that  drawing  has  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  becanse  of  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  constructive  division  of  the  subject.  This 
forms  pre-eminently  the  e<incationaI  and  the  practical  side,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  which 
has  usQtilly  been  ignored,  while  the  pictorial  and  decorative  sides  have  been  given 
undue  prominence.  The  fact  that  drawing  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  an  ornamental 
study  by  well-informed  persons  is  proof  that  its  educational  and  practical  value  has 
not  been  at  all  comprehended.  A  great  many  say  in  support  of  the  matter  that  draw- 
ing is  important ;  but  why  is  it  important  t  When  these  testhetic  advocates  of  draw- 
ing are  brought  to  the  point  of  defending  the  practical  importance  of  the  study,  they 
cannot  tell  whtf  it  is  important ;  they  are  at  a  loss  for  good  and  substantial  reasons. 
They  aim  to  give  what  they  call  training  to  the  hand  and  eye ;  but  this,  though  ver^ 
important,  is  very  indefloite  in  its  results,  and  does  not  touch  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal reasons  for  making  drawing  an  important  branch  of  education.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  practical  usefulness  of  drawing  in  adult  life  that  warrants  its  in- 
troduction into  the  public  schools,  and  we  have  only  to  examine  how  it  is  made  use 
of  in  our  constructive  industries  to.see  that  the  constructive  division  is  not  only  the 
most  practical  division  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  educational  one. 

CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING  FEASIBLE. 

When  drawing  was  first  introduced  into  the  schools  oue  of  the  chief  reasons  given 
why  it  should  be  taught  was  that  children  might  learn  how  to  make  and  to  read 
working  drawings  berore  passing  from  the  school  to  the  workshop ;  but  nowhere 
conld  be  found  a  system  of  books  that  brought  the  subject  down  to  the  grammar 
acfaools,  and,  as  a  teacher,  I  felt  somewhat  afraid  I  would  be  questioned  upon  the 
matter.  Not  a  book  had  I  to  show  which  held  between  its  two  covers  one  single 
drawing  that  represented  the  simple  projections  of  a  common  object  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  pupil  or  teacher  any  idea  how  such  drawings  are  made  use  of  by  the  artisan. 

And  when  I  first  susgested  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  doing  very  much  to  develop 
this  feature  in  the  public  schools  at  large,  that  in  our  middle  schools  this  subject 
must  be  taught,  I  received  this  answer:  **I  see  its  great  and  intrinsic  value,  and  I 
hope  soon  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  lower  schools ;  but  at  present  it  cannot  be 
taught ;  teachers  would  cry  out  against  it  as  a  subject  too  difficult  to  teach,  and  the 
oi>ponents  of  drawing  would  say  we  were  endeavoring  to  teach  orthographic  projection, 
and  would  thus  frighten  timid  people  with  the  very  .word." 

Allow  me  to  add  that  this  subject  of  constructive  drawing,  or  the  making  of  work- 
ing drawings,  has  been  taught  for  several  years  in  the  schools  of  Worcester.  I  have 
found  it  a  feature  that  develops  from  primary  object  teaching  of  form  without  a 
break ;  that  it  is  readily  comprehended  by  teachers  and  the  one  subject  in  which  the 
pupils  are  the  most  interested. 

WHY  HAS  CONSTRUCTION  NOT  BEEN  TAUGHT  f 

I  believe  it  has  not  been  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  hitherto  because  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  treat  it  scientifically,  as  laid  down  in  the  regular  test- 
books  on  orthographic  projection,  with  the  various  planes  of  projection,  etc.  I  have 
in.  my  possession  a  small  book,  intended  for  grammar  school  use,  written  by  one  who 
holds  a  prominent  position  as  instruct-or  in  one  of  our  leading  institutions ;  yet  I  cannot 
believe  the  author  evnr  taught  a  class  of  young  pupils  for  five  minutes.  He  begins 
with  the  projections  of  points,  lines,  planes,  etc. ;  projections  of  things  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  solid  form,  and  the  treatment  of  which  does  not  appeal  at  all  to  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  pupils.  Now,  working  drawings  are  simply  drawings  that  tell 
the  facts  about  objects;  consequently,  to  teach Hucb  drawing  in  the  schools  we  have 
only  to  t«ach  pupils  to  observe  the  facts  of  objects  and  then  to  express  by  drawings 
in  the  simplest  way.  by  the  ft«e  hand  or  otherwise,  what  they  see ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  educational  aosurdity  to  require  pupils  at  this  stage  to  learn  about  planes  of 
projection,  and  all  that  is  usually  first  presented  under  the  head  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection, and  a  great  wron^to  the  pupils  to  omit  this  feature  till  they  are  of  an  age  to 
comprehend  such  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

His  statemeDt  that  the  kind  of  drawiDg  which  be  urges  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  the  schools  of  Worcester,  under  his  supervision,  is 
valuable  testimony,  and  lends  much  interest  to  his  description  of  the 
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methods  used,  to  which,  as  already  stated,  the  illustrations  are  essen- 
tial. 

In  concluding  his  p£|>per,  he  touches  upon  a  topic  of  general  educa- 
tional interest,  that  is,  on  the  impression  the  pupil  sometimes  receives 
on  a  given  subject  which  is  often  vague,  sometimes  erroneous,  and  too 
commonly  incomplete,  something  very  different  from  the  idea  the 
teacher  sought  to  convey.  The  instance  given  furnishes  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  "  flat  copies"  for  giving  any  practical,  in- 
dependent mastery  of  the  art  of  drawing.  In  learning  to  draw,  as  in 
learning  to  walk,  crutches  and  outside  help  must  be  early  stbandoned, 
if  the  learner  is  ever  to  be  able  to  go  alone,  or  to  attain  to  strength  and 
grace. 

Treating  of  decoration  or  design,  Mr.  Perry  questions  whether  chil- 
dren should  be  confined  to  the  drawing  of  mere  geometric  lines  and 
combinations.    This  he  decides  to  be  unwise,  and  says: 

•  •  •  They  should  rather  first  learn  to  design  good  forms— to  design  nnits.  Bat 
how  T  I  bear  one  say, ''  By  copying  ornamental  figures  in  their  drawing  books  they  gain 
a  knowledge  of  good  form."  Bat  pupils  do  not  gain  that  knowledge  of  good  forms 
through  the  mere  copying  of  them  that  one  might  suppose.  The  copy  is  before  them 
and  they  see  but  one  line  at  a  time — the  line  tnoy  are  drawing  ;  they  make  an  aeca- 
rate  copy  of  the  whole  by  accurately  copying  each  line,  while  a  thought  of  that  which 
gives  beauty  to  the  whole  does  not,  except  rarely,  enter  their  minds.  They  should, 
certainly,  be  trained  to  consider  the  whole  form;  but  this  can  be  done  in  no  better 
way  than  by  requiring  them  to  imagine  and  draw  forms  for  themselves ;  and  these 
forma  must  first  be  familiar  objects  upon  which  they  can  use  their  reasoning  faculties 
in  regard  to  usefnlnesa  and  appropriateness,  and  can  be  not  only  seen,  bat  handled. 

As  a  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  about  pupils  not  gaining  a  knowledge  of  forms 
through  the  mere  copying  of  them,  I  ofier  the  following — an  exercise  given  several 
years  ago  in  all  the  schools  of  the  two  highest  grades.  The  pupils  drew  the  construc- 
tion lines  for  a  vase,  and  were  then  told  to  draw  a  vase  of  good  form  similar  in  con- 
struction to  some  one  of  those  previously  drawn  from  copies  in  the  book.  But  tht*y 
'  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  In  some  cases  I  made  sketches  on  the  board,  and 
then  quickly  erased,  in  order  to  ofier  some  assistance.  The  results  were  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  were  the  same  everywhere.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  those  pupils  who 
showed  me  such  excellent  copies  in  their  books  could  be  guilty  of  making  vases  so 
ugly  and  so  useless  in  construction. 

I  think  that  pupils  should  no  sooner  begin  to  draw,  say  vase  forms,  than  they  should 
learn  to  construct  or  design  vase  forms.  I  do  not  mean  construct  something  entirely 
different  from  their  copies,  but  they  should  learn  to  construct  a  beantifnl  form  with- 
out a  copy  before  them,  and  to  know  what  gives  to  it  its  beatitiful  appearance,  and  to 
make  from  an  ugly  copy  a  drawing  of  good  form.  Having  done  this  kind  of  work  in 
the  construction  of  familiar  objects,  they  are  better  prepared  to  draw  abstract  figures 
or  units,  which  units  may  afterward  be  incorporated  into  designs  for  surface  deco- 
ration. 

As  the  pupils  advance  from  one  grade  to  another  and  become  acquaint>ed  with  a 

greater  variety  of  forms,  both  in  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  their  work  of  this 
ind,  of  course,  advances  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  A  drawing  of  a  vase  of  a 
new  pattern,  or  of  an  ornamental  figure,  may  be  put  upon  the  board,  analyzed  before 
the  class,  and  its  various  features  explained.*^  Rough  sketches  may  be  made  to  sbow 
how  slight  changes  in  parts  would  rob  the  whole  of  its  beauty ;  and  after  everything  ■ 
possible  of  this  kind  has  been  explained,  the  drawing  should  be  erased,  and  the  pupils 
told  to  make  a  similar  drawing,  of  good  construction,  if  a  vase,  and  of  a  good  decora- 
tive design,  if  an  ornamental  figure ;  remembering  that  to  reproiluce  exactly  the  draw- 
ing on  the  board  should  not  be  the  principal  thing  in  mind,  but  rather  to  constrnct 
or  design  a  figure  of  good  form,  with  all  parts  bearing  the  proper  relations  to  each 
other. 

Having  found  such  work  so  very  valuable  in  educating  the  eye  to  perceive  good 
form,  in  the  construction  of  simple  objects  in  the  lowest  grades,  I  think  that  one  of 
the  first  things  children  should  learn  to  do  in  decorative  drawing  is  to  design,  in  a 
similar  way,  simple  ornamental  figures  symmetrical  upon  an  axis.  These  Ogaresmay 
afterward  be  combined  to  fill  geometric  forms ;  and  when  the  pupils  have  become 
familiar  with  simple  units  and  the  combinations  of  these  unit^  to  form  surface  designs 
they  will  be  prepared  to  conventionalize  leaves  for  purposes  of  design,  first  from  oopie* 
and  then  from  the  leaves  themselves. 
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I.-INTRODUCTION  TO  ACCOUNT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


The  action  of  the  Massacbasetts  legislatnfe  in  directing  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  with  the  events 
immediately  pieceding  this  action  ^  the  result  of  that  inquiry  as  em- 
bodied in  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee,  and  the  application  made  of  these  reports  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  are  here  summarized ;  as 
a  part  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  school,  and  as  illustrating 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  all  such  educational  experiments. 

The  official  reports  relating  to  the  Normal  Art  School  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  some  changes  were  made  by  the 
board  of  visitors  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the 
school,  which  were  generally  understood  to  be  neither  advised  by,  nor 
agreeable  to,  the  director.  A  formidable  opposition  in  the  city  had  also 
developed  against  Professor  Smith,  which  sought  his  removal  from  the 
State  and  city  positions  held  by  him.*  This  was  caused  partly,  it  was 
believed,  by  the  fact  that  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  city  schools  he 
had  at  length  announced  that  the  time  was  near  when  special  teachers 
in  the  high  schools  could  be  dispensed  with,  just  as  they  had  been  in 
the  lower  schools.  This,  though  in  direct  accord  with  the  plan  always 
announced  from  the  first  of  having  this  study  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  schools,  antagonized  the  special  teachers  and  their 
friends.  The  principalsnip  of  the  Normal  Art  School  was  bound  up 
with  the  position  of  State  director  of  art  education.  Professor  Smith's 
earnest  protest  against  certain  changes  in  the  drawing  books  for  the 
public  schools,  his  insisting  that  the  good  of  the  pupils  demanded  the 
least  possible  resort  to  adventitious  aids,  such  as  ^^ guide  point^,^  etc.; 
that  it  was  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  was  essential,  not 
the  prettiness  of  the  work  nor  the  amount  of  paper  consumed— in  all  of 
which  he  was  sustained  by  the  committee  on  drawing — was,  possibly, 
another  element  in  the  causes  that  eventually  culminated  in  the  sever- 
ing of  all  his  official  relations.  Causes  originating  in  previous  efforts  to 
secure  the  removal  from  School  street,  were  also  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  antagonism  that  had  been  gradually  developing. 

*  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Miner,  spoken  at  the  first 
commencement  of  the  school  in  1876,  assume  something  of  a  propnetlo  strain.  He 
said :  '*  The  success  of  the  school  and  the  diffhsion  of  its  good  required  text  books 
embodying  its  principles  and  methods,  thus  arraying  against  it  long-established  in- 
terest. Still  farther,  every  institution  vigorouslv  adzmiiistered— and  I  believe  the 
vigor  of  the  administration  of  this  school  has  not  been  questioned— runs  across  some- 
body's path  and  produces  more  or  leas  of  antagonism  through  interest,  envy,  or  per- 
sonal conflicts  and  prejudices."  (See  ante,  page  159.)  Some  of  the  sources  of  the 
combined  opposition  subsequently  experienced  by  Professor  Smith  in  the  performance 
of  his  varied  duties,  were  tnus  dearly  pointed  out  in  advance. 
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THE  LSaiSLATIYE  PROCEEDINGS  ANALYZED. 

The  differences  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  State  legislature,  and  the  ordering 
an  investigation  by  the  committee  on  education,  with  a  view  to  further 
legislation  if  found  desirable.  This  committee  reported  May  5,  1882.* 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate,  two  of  the  committee  dissenting. 

The  sessions  had  been  frequent,  and  the  fact  that  within  the  past  year 
there  had  arisen  much  friction  between  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
visitors  auu  the  principal  of  the  school  was  disclosed,  but  many  misun- 
derstandings  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  some  natural  but  erroneous  in- 
ferences dissipated. 

The  majority  statement  accompanying  the  report  discussed  at  some 
length  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school,  gave  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  and  summed  up  with  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  were  trivial  and  transitory. 

They  are  clear,  however,  that  the  board  during  the  past  year,  in  at- 
tempting to  curtail  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  principal,  exceeded  its 
proper  province.  On  the  other  hand,  they  think  some  of  the  difficulty  due 
to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  principal,  and  that  much  of  the 
trouble  <<  grew  out  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  actorson  both  »des.^ 
•  •  u  r£]^Q  blame  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  does  not  belong 
wholly  to  any  single  individual,  nor  to  one  party."  ♦  *  They  say  that 
**  many  of  the  existing  difficulties  were  cleared  up,  and  that  others  now 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  misunderstandings.*'  They  are,  however, 
emphatic  in  disapproving  the  attempt  during  the  past  year  to  "  curtail 
the  prerogatives  of  the  principal.'' 

In  conclusion,  they  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors.   In  regard  to  the  principal  they  say  (Recommendation  3) : 

''We  are  persuaded  that  the  priDcipal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  is  open  to  jast 
criticism  in  tlie  recent  troubles,  and  is  deficient  in  some  desirable  qnalities  as  an  ad- 
ministrator ;  nevertheless  we  fully  recognize  his  rare  genius  and  skill  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  his  phenomenal  ability  as  an  art  educator." 

Then,  having  before  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  interference 
by  the  board  with  the  principal,  and  recommended  a  reorganization  of 
the  board — all  of  which  would  be  as  a  suggestion  to  the  new  board  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties — they  conclude. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  principal  and  the  assistant  teachers  shonld  still 
be  hired  by  the  board  of  visitors,  and  that  the  principal  should  be  subject  to  their 
direction. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  so  peculiar  a  course  of  instruction  as  this  InstitatioQ 
contemplates  should  be  prepared  and  assigned  to  the  assistant  teachers  by  the  prin> 
cipal,  subject  to  revisal  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

Finally,  it  is  the  clear  conviction  of  your  committee  that  the  assistant  teachers 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  principal,  and  should  perform  such  work  as  he  may 
assign  to  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mutual  explanations  made  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation  have  cleared  up  many  misapprehensions  under  which  some  have  labored,  aod 
contributed  to  the  future  harmony  of  the  school.  If  so,  the  cost  of  the  investigation, 
in  time,  labor,  and  money,  will  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

CHARLES  F.  GEBRT, 

Of  Ike  SeMte. 
N.  W.  EVERETT, 
D.  DORCHESTER, 
WM.  W.  MITCHELL, 
GEO,  P.  8TEBBINS. 
JOHN  B.  WHITAKEK, 
HENRY  C.  TOWLE, 

0/  Ike  HouH. 
Boston,  May  5, 1882. 


*  House  No.  330,  p.  23. 
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A  second  statement  agrees  with  the  first  in  estimation  of  the  great 
value  of  the  school ;  disagrees  with  the  recommendations  and  suggea* 
tious ;  sustains  fully  the  chairman  of  the  bonrd,  and  so  iuferentially 
condemns  the  course  of  the  principal  of  the  8cho(»l.  This  statement  Is 
signed  by  two  senators,  "J.  M.  Moore,  Augustus  Mudge,  of  the  Senate." 
A  third  statement  by  one  member  of  the  house,  Mr.  Edwin  K.  Hill, 
tlisagrees  with  both  the  preceding,  refuses  to  consider  personal  disa- 
greements of  individuals,  but  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  school  itself, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  such  of  its 
teaching  as  is  essential  should  be  transferred  to  the  regular  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  and  recommends  reference  of  the  euHre  question 
to  the  govenior  and  council.  A  further  statement,  signed  also  by  but 
a  single  member  of  the  house  (Mr.  H.  M.  Humphrey),  "  while  not  for- 
mally dissenting  from  the  able  report  of  a  majoiity  of  his  colleagues,'' 
regrets  that  they  did  not  go  more  fully  and  positively  into  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.  He  states  definitely  that  it  is  a  personal  quarrel 
between  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  principal  of  the 
school.  He  distributes  praise  and  blame  to  either  of  the  parties  some- 
what impartially,  and  then  i)roceeds  to  differ  wholly  with  his  colleagues 
as  to  th^  need  or  desirability  of  any  such  school.  To  this  part  of  his 
statement  there  will  hereafter  be  occasion  to  allude. 

He  closes  by  regretting  that  the  resolution  empowering  the  commit- 
tee to  act  had  not  sufidcient  scope,  and  ofiTers  a  resolution  empowering' 
the  governor  and  council  to  "consider  and  report"  also  upon  the  "ad- 
visability of  abolishing"  the  school. 

While  this  majority  report  of  the  legislative  committee  thus  heartily 
indorsed  the  plans,  organization,  and  purposes  of  the  school,  and  prac- 
tically supported  the  principal  in  his  struggle  to  retain  the  executive 
government  of  the  school  in  his  own  hands — absolutely  essential  if  his 
usefulness  was  to  continue — ^the  matter  was  by  no  means  ended. 

The  sessions  of  the  committee  had  developed  the  existence  of  an  ele- 
ment of  active  personal  hostility  to  Walter  Smith.  The  two  minority 
reports,  each  signed  by  a  single  member,  unimportant  in  arguments  or 
in  number,  as  they  were,  yet  voiced  an  opposition  to  the  school,  as  well 
as  to  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  use  since  made  of  them  by  the  governor,  an  opposition  in  the 
State  not  insignificant  in  numbers. 

They  indicated  a  possibly  growing  hostility  to  the  whole  effort  to  de- 
velop and  improve  the  industries  of  the  State  by  means  of  elementary 
art  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  report  had  recommended  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  visitors. 
This  recommendation  was  not  acted  on.  This  being  the  case,  it  needed 
no  prophet  to  predict  the  ultimate  result. 

Meantime  the  elements  of  opposition  in  the  city,  before  alluded  to, 
united,  and  succeeded,  after  several  vain  attempts,  in  outvoting  the 
supporters  of  Professor  Smith  in  the  school  committee;  *  and  thus,  after 
twelve  years  of  arduous  and  admirable  service  in  the  schools  of  Bos* 
ton,  Professor  Smith's  connection  with  them  closed. 

Similar  influences  ultimately  prevailed  with  the  State  authorities,  and 
on  July  6, 1882,  Prof.  Walter  Smith  ceased  to  hold  the  positions  of  State 
Art  Director  and  of  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

With  the  loss  of  Professor  Ware,  well  known  as  the  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  whose  connection  with  the 

*  See  letter  from  ''A  practical  teacher,''  iu  Boston  Herald,  for  concise  r^suni^  of 
Walter  Smith's  work  for  Boston  schools,  Appendix  D,  lY  a, 

S.  Ex.  209 39  ^,^,,^^^^^^, 
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^cbool  ended  in  1879,  and  who  sabseqaently  removed  to  New  Yorl:  t;. 
take  a  professorship  in  Columbia  College;  of  the  director,  Walur 
Smith,  and  of  several  of  the  experienced  teachers,  who  so  lou^  served 
with  Professor  Smith,  and  whose  removal  from  the  school  preceded  by 
a  year  that  of  the  director,  the  Normal  Art  School  entered  npon  an  nu 
tried  experience ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  course  will  be 
npon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Walter  Smith  and  carried  oat  by  his  well 
trained  pupils,  since  time  has  proved  the  correctness,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  value  of  his  methods,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training 
thereby  acquired. 
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II -REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  TO  THE  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Only  such  brief  extracts  from  the  first  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  as  seemed  material  to  a  connected  account  of  the  legisla- 
tive investigation  of  the  iNormal  Art  School,  are  given  in  the  pages 
immediately  preceding;  bat  it  is  due  to  the  school  and  its  supporters 
that  the  testimony  of  its  utility  and  of  its  value  to  the  State,  so  emphati- 
cally set  forth,  should  be  here  perpetuated. 

House.]  [No.  330. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachuseits, 

House  of  Bepresentativea,  May  5,  1882. 
The  Committee  on  Education,  who  were  instructed  to  investigate  the  superviHiou 
and  management  of  the  Nonnal  Art  School,  and-  consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is 
ueeded  to  secure  its  greater  efficiency,  report  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  thereon. 
For  the  committee, 

D.  DORCHESTER. 
[Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Athol,  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Haverhill,  dissenting.] 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  four  ^^statements'' and  contains  23 
pages.  "  Statement  1"  occupies  thirteen  pages ;  *'  statement  2,"  five ; 
"  statement  3,''  one  ]  "  statement  4,"  four.  *'  Statement  1"  is  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  from  which  is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  minority  of  the  committee  on  education  agree  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  case  under  investigation  : 

As  to  the  vital  question  of  the  value  of  the  iustitution  and  its  permanence,  which 
has,  to  some  extent,  obtruded  itself  upon  us  during  our  inquiries,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded it  is  toointiii!ately  connected  with  the  mechanical  industries  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  easily  discarded.  Artisans  in  the  Old  World  are  able  to  work  from  drawings, 
having  all  the  dimensions  of  the  things  to  be  constructed  upon  them ;  but  no  work- 
man can  read  a  drawing  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  from  it  unless  he  has  had  instruction 
in  drawing.  It  was  the  conviction  of  many  intelligent  citizens  that  Massachusetts 
could  not  hope  for  eminence  in  the  higher  manufactures,  if  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen  in  other  countries  were  superior  to  our  own  in  the  artii  of  design,  in  the 
drafting  of  machinery,  &,c.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1HG9,  leading  citizens  of  Boston 
petitioned  the  legislature,  asking  for  the  establif^hment  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  tnat  the  artisans  of  the  commonwealth  might  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  workmen. 

The  law  making  drawing  a  required  study  in  the  schools  is  given  in 
full,  and  the  fact  stated  that  its  provisions  were  practically  nullified 
owing  to  a  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

To  suppiv  this  want,  the  State  Normal  Art  School  was  established  in  1873,  in  com- 
pliance with  requests  of  leading  representatives  of  great  industrial  interests  in  the 
State.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  established  in  this  country,  and 
was  intended  to  be  a  training  school  to  qualify  teachers  in  industrial  drawing.  It 
was  believed  to  be  indispensable,  as  a  means  of  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  The  material  prosnerity  of  the 
State  obviously  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  higher  artistic  skill.  No  ade- 
quate means  for  developing  this  have  heretofore  existed  in  our  couutry.  All  our  most 
skilled  workmen,  therelore,  have  come  from  Europe.  It  was  evident  that  the  future 
growth  of  these  industries  would  be  much  hindered  unless  we  could  raise  up  at  home 
men  who  could  perform  these  high  services.    Such  were  the  objects  for  which  thia 
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scliool  was  founded — to  prepare  teachers  for  the  indnntrial  drawing  schools  of  tlia 
Stato,  and  thus  raise  up  persons  of  superior  skill  in  technical  drawing  and  high  art 
culture. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Massachusetts  has  an  art<training  »choo! 
whose  curriculum  and  drill  are  as  thorough  as  those  of  any  European  school,  and 
whose  influence  is  cxiending  over  a  hroad  area.  No  other  institution  of  this  grade 
and  scope  exists  in  the  Uiiiied  States;  Massachusetts  in  this  great  work,  as  in  niany 
other  movements  of  the  higher  civilization,  leading  the  van  of  progres.«. 

The  coiiiiwittee  then  give  tables  of  lull  statistics  of  attendance.  They 
sum  up  a  total  of  !  ,089  pupils  during  the  eight  years  ending  July  1, 1 8Si. 

Your  committee  think  that  this  institution,  in  the  nine  brief  years  of  ir.s  exi^9tellcr, 
and  especially  when  considered  au  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  on  t*ie  westero 
continent,  has  a  record  of  which  we  have  reason  to  boast,  entitling  it  to  the  t'nllot 
confidence  of  the  x>eople  of  Massachusetts.  While  only  seventeen  students  have  grati- 
uated  with  full  diplomas,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  several  hundreds  have  taUt-a 
certificates  from  the  three  lower  classes,  declaring  their  qualification  to  teach  art  in 
the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  also  in  evening  bcIxkiIh. 
Many  have  aimed  only  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  in  one  of  these  grades  of  ^chook 
and  have  gone  forth  to  engage  in  the  work.  A  certificate  oC  having  passed  the  studies 
in  Class  A  signifies  that  the  person  is  qualified  to  teach  art  in  primary  schools;  m 
Class  B,  signifies  a  qualification  to  teach  art  in  grammar  schools ;  in  Class  C,  in 
high  schools,  &c. 

The  catalogue  for  1681  shows  that  in  the  years  1680  and  1881  ten  students  took  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  to  teach  m  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  thirty-six  id 
grammar  schools,  and  eighty  in  high  and  normal  schools — a  hundred  and  twenty-^is 
certificates  in  all,  in  two  years.  Conld  more  have  been  expected!  And  the  tignre? 
already  cited  show,  too,  that  the  sons  and  dan|rhters  of  Massachusetts  are  chictly  re- 
ceiving these  benefits,  only  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  students  comiui: 
from  beyond  our  State  lines. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  to  Massachusetts  is  underestimated,  wo  fear,  bv 
many.  Without  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  skilled . labor,  such  as  the  worlii 
requires  to-day.  Is  an  impossibility.  The  period  in  which  Massachusetts  can  contro. 
the  coarser  manufactures  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Other  sections  of  the  conntrr. 
taking  up  this  kind  of  products,  are  destined  to  outdo  ns  in  a  short  time.  Mass;!- 
chusetts,  if  she  would  hold  her  ground  and  make  for  herself  a  sure  commercial  future, 
will  be  obliged  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  finer  and  costlier  textiles,  for  whicli 
we  have  hitherto  depended  upon  the  European  markets.  The  commercial  taIuc  ut 
industrial  products  depends  upon  the  amount  of  skill  employed  in  prodncing  them 
We  are  in  danger  of  not  appreciating  this  economic  principle.  While  our  AinericaQ 
exports  represent  the  results  chiefly  of  unskilled  labor,  on  the  other  band  our  import* 
represent  the  results  of  skilled  labor,  of  art,  and  taste.  In  achieving  success  and 
wealth  in  this  department  of  industry,  Massaehusetts  is  plainly  called  to  lead  the 
American  States.  In  so  doing,  she  will  place  American  products  in  saccessful  com- 
petition with  the  best  products  of  Europe,  and  her  skilled  industry  will  be  a  nton- 
efiective  protection  than  a  high  tariff. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  gain  this  result  withoat  a  general  dissemination  of  industrial 
art  among  our  people.  To  this  end  this  institution  is  a  necessity;  it  raises  up  and 
qualifies  teachei^  of  art.  Such  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  Stale  Normal  An 
School. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  your  committee  believe  that  the  Normal  Art  bcho*^! 
should  be  maintained,  and  its  benefits  should  be  widely  distributed  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  important  that  the  school  committees  of  the  various  towns  and  citie»^ 
should  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  drawing,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  public  schools  where  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  that  industrial  art  cult  on: 
should  everywhere  be  more  extensively  cheiished. 

We  come  next  to  the  troubles  that  have  recently  afflicted  this  valuable  institntioo. 

The  delicate  duty  of  investigating  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  State 
Normal  Art  School,  on  an  order  referred  to  our  committee,  was  mandatoiy;  but  we 
cautiously  entered  upon  our  work,  hesitating  to  open  the  door  of  investigation  until 
convinced  that  the  public  good  really  required  it.  Even  then  we  hoped  that  our 
inquiries  might  be  confined  to  existing  difficulties,  without  traversing  the  traoKar- 
tions  uf  previous  yenn;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  such  restrictions  were  not 
practicable,  and  the  fullest  scope  was  given  to  the  investigation.  It  snbseqneutiy 
l)ecame  apparent  that  many  of  the  matters  involved,  however  important  they  may 
have  seemed  to  the  parties  concenied,  were  petty  and  trivial.      •     •    • 

A  summary  of  this  iwrtion  of  the  report  bas  already  been  given,  a^s 
above  stated.     The  two  members  of  the  senate  who  sign  the  •'  second 
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statement'^  concur  with  the  majority  in  their  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  of  the  Formal  Art  School. 

The  third  " statement"  briefly  questions  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing the  school.  The  fourth  "statement"  is  much  longer,  and, as  the 
following  extract  shows,  the  wnter  differs  widely  from  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  school : 

From  the  coucliiBioDS  reached  in  that  part  of  the  majority  report  relating  to  the 
general  charact-er  of  the  school  the  uudersigoed  must  radically  dissent. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  its  permanence  is  assured  or  that  the  kind  of  edacatiou 
imparted  there  has  any  just  claim  for  support  from  the  State. 

What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  all  that  it  ought  to  foster  in  the  way  of  art 
education,  is  that  part  of  it  directly  related  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the 
Hchool  was  establiithed.  From  its  original  and  Ostensible  design  it  has  widely  de- 
parted. How,  for  instance,  teaching  water-color,  modeling  in  clay,  and  modeling 
from  the  nude  human  figure  has  any  connection  with  industrial  education  it  would 
he  difficult  to  imagine. 

If  the  State  widies  to  furnish  this  kind  of  education  for  its  citizens  at  public  ex- 
{>ense,  why  not  ^o  still  further  and  provide  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
and  particularly  m  commercial  pursuits  f  A  dividing  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
au<l  if  this  be  at  graduation  from  the  high-school  course,  the  State  cannot  be  called 
illiberal. 

•  The  drawing-books  now  publish*  d  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
they  are  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  for  all  primary 
and  grammar  school  work.  If,  howevei^  the  commonwealth  wishes  to  furnish  any 
facilities  for  a  higher  education  in  this  direiption,  scholarships  can  be  established  or 
worthy  and  talented  pupils  can  be  aided  in  tlie  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Wor- 
cester Free  Institute,  where  legitimate  instruction  in  this  work  is  reduced  to  a  science. 
Should  this  be  done,  some  means  should  Be  adopted  for  securing  returns  in  the  way  of 
teaching  in  the  State  by  those  thus  benefited. 

For  the  support  of  ithe  Normal  Art  School  the  State  treasury  has  been  annually  de- 
l>lete<l  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousiind  dollars.  By  the  expenditure 
of  half  this  amount,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  believed  that  larger  and  better  lesults 
could  be  attained. 

Questions  as  to  whether  results  commensurate  to  the  expense  have  been  secured ; 
as  to  the  government  of  the  school,  the  insubordination  of  some  of  its  teachers,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  importation  of  teachers;  whether  the  State  at  large  has  received 
any  considerable  benefit  in  return  for  an  outlay  for  which  the  entire  State  is  taxed, 
and  for  which  two  or  three  counties  chiefly  receive  the  advantage ;  why  so  small  a 
proportion  of  those  attending  the  school  engage  in  that  teaching  of  art  in  our  publio 
schools  which  they  have  promised ;  and  whether  any  impulse  has  been  given  towards 
raising  the  standard  of  our  finer  manufactures,  are  all  included  in  and  overshadowed 
by  that  of  its  right  of  existence. 

The  inability  of  this  legislator  '*  to  see  any  connection  ^  between  the 
kind  of  art  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  and  ^'industrial  edu- 
cation "  sufficiently  disposes  of  his  claim  to  possession  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  would  enable  him  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  upon 
such  a  question. 

He  mighty  it  is  true,  have  inferred  such  a  connection  from  the  fact  that 
siicli  studies  as  he  criticised  had  been  adopted  in  the  school,  and  that  this 
would  hardly  have  been  done  if  they  had  not  been  thought  to  be  of  use : 
hut  no  mode'jt  doubt  as  to  their  own  want  of  knowledge  seems  ever  to 
disturb  the  complacency  of  the  class  of  legislators  of  whom  we  have  here 
a  t\  pica]  specimen. 

It  would  hardly  have  seemed  possible  that  a  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts should  have  thought  the  author  of  this  report,  of  a  minority  of 
one,  such  an  authority  on  industrial  art  education  as  to  give  to  his 
opinion  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  gubernatorial  address  to  the  legisla- 
ture,  but  so  it  proved  in  the  opening  session  of  1883. 
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In  the  annnal  "address"  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  tbe 
Legislature,  in  January,  1883,  a  large  space  is  given  to  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  public  education  in  the  State,  and  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  interests  of  the  many  are  subordinated  to  those  of  the  few.  Mucb 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  best  teachers  for  the  pri- 
mary schools,  all  of  which  is  excellent;  but  the  worthy  governor  8eem> 
to  think,  if  not  with  Dogberry,  that  "  reading  and  writing  come  by  na- 
ture," at  least  that  the  ability  to  teach  them  does,  for,  of  all  illustrations, 
he  selects  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  the  schools  whose  especial 
iMisiness  it  is  to  train  competent  teachers  for  these  primary  public 
schools  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  as  examples  of  the  unjustifiable 
manner  in  which  the  few  are  taught  and  the  many  neglected!  and 
gravely  asks,  "  What  right  have  these  young  men  and  women  to  80 
expensive  an  education  out  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State?" 

Since  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  governor  towards  the  regular  normal 
schools,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  the  Normal  Art  &5hool  should 
come  in  for  a  large  measure  of  criticism,  for  if  it  is  an  outrage  on  the 
children  of  the  State  to  divert  any  part  of  the  school  funds  for  the  pur 
pose  of  giving  to  the  public  schools  well-trained  teachers,  how  mach 
more  obnoxious  must  be  a  school  whose  only  work  is  to  afford  tlit- 
means  for  securing  the  eflBcient  teaching  of  a  single  study  t 

As  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  as  illustrating  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  with,  that  portion  of  the  addre^^^ 
is  here  quoted  in  full : 

In  order  that  I  cannot  be  miennderstood  when  I  say  that  our  school  fond  monev  '\fi 
diverted  extravagantly  from  the  many  to  whom  it  does  belong  to  the  use  of  tbe 
few  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  I  illustrate  this  topic  by  the  fact^  concerning  an  in- 
dustrial school  established  in  this  State  in  1873,  under  the  name  of  the  State  Normal 
Art  School.  It  had  been  in  existence  eight  years  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  have  a 
report.  During  its  existence  the  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  resident  in  Massachnsetts 
had  been  1,047,  au  annnal  average  of  131,  who  attended  it  for  any  time  at  aJL  Of  the 
whole  number  42  resided  outside  of  the  State.  Most  of  its  pupils  attended  the  j^chool 
a  very  short  time  each.  Only  seventeen  of  the  whole  nnmber  graduated  from  the  fail 
course,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  were  ever  qualified  to  teach  inone 
or  more  branches  of  art  education.  Of  the  total  nnmber  of  pupils  residing  in  the 
Htate,  to  wit,  1.047, 839  came  from  two  counties^  and  44  only  came  from  six  other  conntifs 
of  Massachusetts,  or  only  two  more  than  those  who  came  fix>m  other  States.  Can 
Kuch  a  school  as  that  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  school  of  Massachusetts,  eqnal.y 
open  to  all  her  citizens,  or  is  it  a  special  and  very  uncommon  school  for  a  few  only  ? 
Each  Massachusetts  scholar  over  in  that  school  has  cost  the  State  $128.46^  being  hi> 
l>roportion  of  |134,507.16,  which  the  school  has  cost  the  State  dnring  eight  year^ 
A  large  proportion  were  evening  scholars,  the  percentage  of  whom  was  30  in  li^Sl. 
It  is  lair  to  conclude  that  the  same  percentage  obtained,  during  the  eight  year^  of 
its  existence.  Ought  the  common  school  fund,  or  money  derived  by  taxation,  to  W 
given  to  such  a  school f  Are  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  it  thoee  necessary 
to  the  common  education  for  the  whoje  people  f  A  committee  of  the  late  legislatnre 
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made  an  investigation  of  this  school,  and  I  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  which  is  not  in  conflict,  as  to  the  facts,  with  the  majority 
report : 

''  What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  aU  that  it  ought  to  foster,  in  the  way  of  art 
edncaticm,  is  that  part  of  it  directly  relating  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the 
school  was  established.  From  its  original  and  ostensible  design  it  has  widely  departed. 
How,  for  instance, teaching  water-color  [painting],  modeling  in  clay,  and  modeling 
from  the  nude  human  figure  has  any  connection  with  industrial  education,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.^'  ^ 

This  "minority  report"  was,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  summary  of  the 
legislative  investigation  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  opinion  of 
bat  a  single  member  of  the  legislature.  To  this  individual  utterance, 
thus  indorsed  by  the  governor  himself,  no  comment  is  called  for  other 
than  the  somewhat  familiar  saying,  never  more  fitting  since  first  spoken 
than  in  this  instance, "  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidamP 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  address,  with  its  quotation  from  the  "  ma- 
jority "  report,  shows  for  itself.    The  allusion  in  the  report  was,  evidently, 

*  In  this  connection  the  following  words,  from  an  address  made  to  the  Trade  Guilds 
of  Learning  in  England,  on  "  The  Decorative  Arts,"  by  WiUiam  Morris,  poet,  designer, 
and  manuiacturer  of  decorative  art  goods,  than  whom  no  man  has  exerted  a  more 
potent  influence  in  promoting  and  popularizing  the  industrial  arts  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  are  pertinent. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  give  the  school  children  of  Massachusetts  such  training  in 
the  elements  of  industrial  art  as  would  make  thoui  more  artistic  and  skilful  as  workers 
that  the  study  of  drawing  was  introduced. 

The  Normal  Art  School  was  designed  first  as  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  instru- 
mentality of  affording  necessary  instruction  to  the  school  teachers  who  were  to  teach 
the  new  study  ;  second,  to  train  a  few  men  and  women  so  thoroughly  that  they  should 
bo  masters  of  their  art,  fitted  on  the  one  hand  to  direct  the  schools  of  the  town,  city, 
or  State;  on  the  other,  to  apply  their  skill  directly  to  its  artistic  industries.  Of  the 
value  of  this  study  and  of  tne  best  way  of  teaching  it,  Mr.  Morris  says : 

**  All  handicraftsmen  should  be  taught  to  draw  very  carefully;  as  indeed  all  people 
should  be  taught  drawing  who  are  not  physically  incapable  of  learning.  •  »  * 
As  to  the  kind  of  drawing  that  should  be  taught  to  men  engaged  in  ornamental  work, 
there  is  only  one  best  way  of  teaching  drawing,  and  that  is  teaching  the  scholar  to 
draw  the  human  figure ;  both  because  the  lines  of  a  man's  body  are  much  more  subtle 
than  anything  else,  and  because  you  can  more  surely  be  found  out  and  set  right 
if  you  go  wrong." 

Since  quoting  the  above,  which  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection  urged  against 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  following  explicit  reply,,  made  by 
one  of  the  accomplished  teachers  of  the  Normal  Art  School  to  similar  objections,  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  industrial  art  education,  this  replj  of  the  art  teachers  to  legislative  criticism 
in  here  given.  It  occurs  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Art 
Teacher?  Association  in  Boston,  December  28,  1882,  by  Miss  Deristhe  L,  Hoyt,  pub- 
lished by  the  association  in  1884 : 

''  The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  so  much  attention  is  given  in  our 
Normal  Art  School  to  the  studies  of  historic  art,  color,  and  the  human  figure,  when  it 
is  a  school  whose  primary  design  is  to  fit  its  pupils  to  be  teachers  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. Our  answer  is,  that  we  believe  that  in  all  schools  of  design  and  industrial  schools 
rbere  must  be,  together  with  the  study  of  the  mechanical  arts,  a  large  degree  of  gen- 
eral art  culture;  mdeed,  that  the  art  influence  should  dominate  in  order  that  artistic 
work  may  be  accomplished.  If  the  faculties  of  design  and  invention  are  to  be 
a^w^akened  into  successful  action,  it  must  be  done  by  the  study  of  art  and  nature. 
The  Greeks  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  decorative  design ;  and  insomuch  as  the  study 
of  the  human  form  more  than  aught  else  helped  them  to  arrive  at  that  perfection, 
they  carried  it  further  than  has  ever  been  done  before  or  since.  The  result  we  see  in 
tbe*parity  and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  designs,  which  are  yet  examples  to  the  whole 
world." 

If  any  desire  yet  further  authority  for  teaching  of  drawing  and  modelling  from  the 
haruan  figure  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  they  are  referred  to  the  concluding  remarks 
of  Mr.  Sparkes,  now  head  master  of  the  Kensing^ton  art  schools,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Lambeth  Art  School,  in  a  paper  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Doulton 
ware  and  Lambeth  faience,  extract-s  irom  which  will  be  found  m  Appendix  A  to  this 
rejKjrt.— Ed.  Art  Rbpobt. 
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to  the  unfortuDate  differences  in  regard  to  management,  and  had  no 
possible  reference  to  the  qaestion  of  the  utility  of  the  school : 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  majority  these  words,  which  may  or  may  Dot  refer  to 
what  I  have  quoted  from  the  minority : 

*'  Many  things  connected  with  the  case  should  he  left  to  fade  into  oblivion  as  un- 
fortunate occurrences  which  cannot  be  too  soon  forgotten." 

Should  there  have  been  taken  from  the  education al  funds  of  the  commonwealth 
$10,696.42  for  salaries  of  teachers  alone  in  a  single  year,  and  $5,234.37  for  other  ex- 
I)en8e8,  making  a  total  of  $15,930.79,  for  such  a  schoorof  such  usefulness  f  Is  the  poll- 
tax  to  be  wrung  from  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  man  to  support,  under  penalty  of 
disfranchisement,  this  school?  The  primeval  curse  was,  ^*In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,''  not  to  teach  the  youths  of  other  States  to  model  nude  human 
figures  in  clay.  This  art  school  wa€  under  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of  some 
of  the  best  and  purest  men  of  earth.  Their  very  purity  and  goodness  was  the  shield' 
which  made  its  existence,  and  what  was  done  in  it,  possible. 

This  attempt  to  array  against  the  school  the  prejudices  of  the  very 
class  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded  and  for  whose  children  it  is  de 
signed,  is  a  typical  instance  of  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
obstacles  that  have  retarded  every  onward  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
race. 

This  whole  movement  for  industrial  training  in  the  free  public  schools, 
to  promote  which  the  Normal  Art  School  was  found  to  be  so  essential 
that  it  was  forced  upon  the  educational  authorities  as  the  only  expedi- 
ent equal  to  their  needs,  is  a  movement  directly  in  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  therefore  of  all  classes;  for  nothing  which  affects 
the  laborers  of  any  community  can  long  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  the 
whole  community. 

If  any  reader  who  has  taken  note  of  the  arguments  and  statistics 
recited  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  Report  fails  to  admit  this, 
further  argument  here  would  be  useless. 

THE  LEOISLATUBE   EMPHATICALLY  SUPPORTS  THE   SCHOOL. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  Normal  Art  School  and  for  the 
training  of  the  public  school  children,  the  legislature,  wh  se  duty  it 
was  to  consider  the  address,  diflPered  in  toto  from  the  governor  in  their 
estimate  of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  regular  normal  schools 
of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

That  part  of  the  governor's  address  relating  to  education  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  order  relating  to  "  the  expedi- 
ency of  continuing  the  school"  had  also  been  referred  to  this  committee. 
In  their  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  committee  included 
both  topics. 

As  an  authoritative  refutation  of  the  charges  made  in  the  governor's 
address,  and  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  value  of  the  school  to 
tlie  educational  system  of  the  State,  this  report  is  here  given  in  full : 

House.]  [Xol  5€, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

House  of  Represent atir€%y  February  9,  185J. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  order  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  legislation  concerning  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  advifiabilitv 
of  abolishing  the  same,  and  also  so  much  oi' the  govemoi-'s  address  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  education,  submit  the  following  report: 
That,  as  to  the  order  first  mentioned,  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate. 
That  as  to  that  part  of  the  address  of  his  excellency  the  governor  which  relates  to 

education,  so  much  as  refers  specially  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School  may  properly 

be  considered  in  conoeotion  with  the  foregoing  order,  being  closely  kindred  thereto. 
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(1)  So  fai  as  the  strictures  of  the  address  bear  upon  the  alleged  inequality  of  ben- 
efit conferred  by  this  school  upon  the  different  part.s  of  the  State,  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  school  that  it  does  not  advantage  all  individuals  and  sections  alike,  since  no 
school  or  institution  which  by  xeaiion  of  its  locality  is  of  greater  convenience  and 
use  to  those  situated  near  to  it  than  to  those  far  from  it  can  do  so.  The  Normal 
Art  School  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  other  common  schools  which  are  e(|nally 
open  to  all  but  cannot  profit  those  who  are  remote  from  them,  or  have  few  children 
or  none  able  to  enjoy  their  advantages,  so  much  as  those  whose  geographical  position 
and  circumstances  and  the  constitution  of  whose  families  favor  them  iu  this  respect. 
The  committee  think  such  a  school  as  the  Normal  Art  School  can  ''be  deemed  to  be  a 
common  school  of  Massachusetts,  equally  open  to  all  her  citizens." 

(2)  So  far  as  the  criticisms  of  the  address  imply  or  assert  that  the  Normal  Art 
School  has  *'  departed"  iu  fact  '*  from  its  original  and  ostensible  design,'^  they  point, 
it  wonld  seem  to  the  committee,  to  a  change  in  the  methods  and  administration  of 
the  school  rather  than  to  its  discontinuance,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
wanted  is  connected  methods  and  a  better  administration,  not  abolishment. 

And  the  committee  cordially  second  every  recommendation  of  the  address  which 
looks  to  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  consistent  with  its 
highest  efficiency,  and  to  a  sincere  confinement  of  its  lines  of  instruction  to  the  pro- 
posed objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

(3)  The  committee  find  themselves  compelled,  in  justice  to  the  school,  to  say  further 
that  after  a  fall  and  patient  hearing  of  all  that  was  presented  to  tneir  attention  by 
way  of  objection  to  its  claims  to  the  public  confidence,  on  its  merits  and  its  history, 
they  find  it  to  have  rendered  real  and  important  service  in  the  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  art,  in  the  qualifying  of  teachers  to  impart  this  knowledge,  and  in 
the  practical  training  of  many  artisans  and  mechanics  to  a  higher  skill  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  and  is  reasonably  certain,  if  con- 
tinued under  conscientious  and  competent  supervision,  to  effect  all  these  results  iu  a 
higher  degree  iu  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. ' 

The  committee  are  confident  that  if  the  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts  could  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  Normal  Art  School  has  already  contributed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity, to  enhance  the  money  value  of  the  skilled  labor  of  her  people,  and  the  demand 
that  now  exists  in  her  various  workshops  and  factories  for  exactly  the  kinds  of  in- 
struction which  this  school  was  designed  to  give  and  is  giving,  they  would  forbid  its 
abolition :  if  it  were  swept  away,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  re-establishing  it. 

CHARLES  F.  GERKY. 

BENJ.  F.  CUTTER. 

F.  S.  RISTEEN. 

E.  B.  WILLSON. 

JOHN  A.  AIKEN. 

E.  T.  EASTMAN. 

W.  H.  FRIZZELL. 

JOHN  WHITEHILL. 

DANIEL  BUTLER. 

CHAS.  A.  MACKINTOSH. 

At  the  Harvard  commencement  dinner,  June  27, 1883,  the  governor, 
in  replying,  ex  officio^  to  the  formal  toast  ''The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts," made  his  next  public  utterance  upon  educational  matters ; 
ami 9  while  no  remotest  allusion  was  made  to  the  formal  Art  School, 
there  were  such  utterances  concerning  the  present  tendency  of  educa- 
tion towards  the  actual  needs  of  modem  life,  as  show  that  the  governor 
baa  at  heart,  that  very  quality  and  kind  of  education,  to  promote  which 
the  Normal  Art  School  was  invented  and  established ;  and,  therefore,  if 
its  friends  can  show  that  it  is  actually  doing  this  very  woik  of  training 
the  children  of  the  State  in  practical  directions  more  eiSciently  than 
could  auy  other  instrumentality,  which  is  what  its  friends  claim  and 
believe,  then  it  follows  that  the  Normal  Art  School  may  yet  find  in  this 
governor  a  strong  supporter.  The  following  is  the  passage  of  the 
speech  referred  to : 

After  recounting  the  purpose  in  view  when  the  university  was  founded, 
namely,  '*  to  educate  young  men  in  the  three  learned  professions  of 
which  by  far  the  chief  was  the  ministry,''  he  showed  how  new  demands 
for  instruction  in  other  kinds  of  learning  came — met  after  a  time  by 
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Harvard,  and,  as  met,  so  responded  to  with  gifts  by  alumni  and  others, 
"  a  bounty  administered  for  the  public  without  stint'' — he  says: 

Mr.  PREsroENT :  If  you  wiU  aUow  me  to  say  so  much,  yon  wiU  find  as  yon  widea 
the  benefits  to  the  people,  lost  so  far,  with  perhans  an  increasing  interest,  will  yoa 
have  those  benefits  retnmed  back  to  yon  from  the  alnmni  you  send  forth.  [Applause.] 
The  world  is  ceasing  to  need  so  much  of  a  given  kind  of  teaching  as  was  needed  wlien 
your  college  was  founded ;  it  has  become  practical,  worldly,  if  you  please,  and  yon 
must  follow  that.  As  your  president  has  snown  me  much  more  than  I  knew  before, 
and  more  perhaps  than  some  of  the  alumni,  what  the  college  is  now  doing — teaching 
all  the  practical  learning  of  the  day — see  to  it  that  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the 
mechanic  can  learn  here  aU  that  can  fit  him  to  carry  on  the  world,  because  by  those 
hereafter  the  world  is  to  be  oairied  on. 
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The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  during 
the  contest  in  the  Boston  school  committee  over  the  retention  of  State 
art  director  Walter  Smith,  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools, 
gives  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  had  then  accomplished  for  the  schools, 
and  inferentially,  shows  the  origin  of  some  of  the  opposition  to  his  con- 
tinuance; for  these  reasons  it  is  here  inserted,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  movement  which,  nnfortuuately  for  Massachusetts,  culminated  in 
Mr.  Smith's  removal  from  his  various  ofQcial  positions;  with  the  final 
result  that  Walter  Smith,  although  he  had  in  good  faith  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen,  abandoned  a  State  and  a  country  which  had  shown 
themselves  so  ungrateful,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  and  at  once  placed  at  the  hejid  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Bradford  new  Technical  College,  a  most  responsible  and 
well  paid  position. 

THREE    QUESTIONS    ON    ART    INSTRUCTION    IN     THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    ASKED    AND 

ANSWERED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

First. — For  what  was  Prof.  Walter  Smith  invited  to  this  country  t 

Onr  legislators  and  manufactarers,  having  felt  the  need  of  some  influence  to  raise 
the  standard  of  design  in  our  home  manufactures,  and  develop  our  own  homo  talent, 
he  was  invited  to  ovganize  a  system  of  art  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  as  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  it,  his  manner  of  doing  this  having  very  properly  been 
left  to  himself. 

Second. — Has  he  done  the  work  for  which  ho  came  ? 

Ten  years  ago  the  public  school  teachers,  as  a  body,  knew  nothing  of  drawing, 
and  shrank  from  teaching  it.  They  thought  it  to  be  the  province  of  special  genius 
only,  and  they  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  forced  upon  them  to  teach,  or 
why  the  industries  of  the  country  demanded  it. 

Professor  Smith  organized  them  into  teacher's  classes  for  drawing,  with  the  best  as- 
sistant he  had  at  command,  amid  low  mutterings  of  discontent  and  disbelief,  mingled 
at  times  with  open  opposition ;  and  drawing  at  the  same  time  was  introduced  into 
all  the  classes  of  the  public  schools. 

To-day  they  have  teamed  the  elements  of  drawing:  they  can  teach  it  to  their 
pupils  as  satisfactorily  as  they  can  other  branches^  and  though  Professor  Smith  may 
not  have  visited  each  little  class  in  the  city,  his  influence  and  leading  power  have 
been  unquestionably  felt  all  through  the  schools,  so  that  now  every  pupil  has  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  draw. 

Home  talent  has  been  educated,  the  taste  for  good  design  cultivated,  the  animus 
of  tho  movement  spread  far  and  wide,  into  circle  after  circle,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  schools,  into  the  regions  of  fine  art  as  well  as  industrial,  till  a  truer  aesthetic 
light  is  shed  over  our  country  do-day  than  has  ever  before  been  known  in  its  existence, 
and  all  developed  within  the  last  io  years.  In  fact,  all  the  art  of  to-day  in  our 
country,  feels  tne  searching  power  of  the  sound  art  teaching  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
however  much  it  may  disagree  in  the  manner  of  working. 

The  evening  and  high  sebools  have  been  the  last  struggle,  for  it  is  only  until  now 
that  they  have  been  ready  to  take  up  the  advanced  work'.  The  evening  schools,  for 
want  of  trained  teacfiers,  and  tho  high  schools  for  want  of  trained  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Again  the  cry  for  special  genius  for  hij^h  school  work  has  been  raised,  and  tho 
charge  of  personal  feeling  against  the  special  teachers  in  the  high  schools  as  reasons 
for  dismissal.    Professor  Smith  bravely  stemmed  the  tide  and  dismissed  the  specialistSi 
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pnt  his  shoalder  to  the  wheel,  has  taught  the  high  school  teachers  himself,  showed 
them  that  the  pupils  could  do  it,  if  the  teachers  would,  and  success  is  coming.  His 
uud runted  bravery  is  everything  to  be  commended,  and  shame  on  the  teacher  who 
hangs  back  because  she  or  he  doesn't  believe  it  or  doesn't  want  to  learn.  What  rij^ht 
have  we,  as  teachers,  to  oppose  progress  in  our  schools,  in  any  department,  by  such 
opposition  f 

A  course  has  been  niarkea  out  for  evening  school  work  more  rig^d  and  exactiug 
than  before,  and,  though  every  pupil  now  cannot  be  allowed  to  choose  this,  that  or 
the  other  branch  at  his  own  option,  an  elementary  course  of  two  years  thoroogh 
evening  study  is  granted  them,  suiierior  to  any  evening  course  ever  before  ofifiered  m 
this  city.    Who  has  been  the  life  and  leading  spirit  of  all  this  work  f 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  able  in  all  the  departments  as  every  one  admits.  Day  and 
night  he  has  worked  to  develop  this  cause  of  industrial  drawicg,  and  our  shop  windows 
to-day  show  the  wonderful  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  our  designs  for  maun- 
factured  goods  durinjz  the  past  few  years,  while  onr  little  children  stand  to-day  by 
their  mothers,  and  speak  luteliieently  of  this  or  that,  as  the  better  design.  Who 
has  been  the  leader  of  all  thisf  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing  in  our 
public  schools.  Aud  this  is  what  he  has  done ;  and,  if  he  has  not  done  it  in  precisely 
the  way  that  many  would  have  prescribed,  it  has  been  accomplished,  nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  would  have  appalled  one  less  strong  or  less  in  earnest. 
Is  it  what  ho  came  fort 

Third. — Is  he  needed  any  longer? 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  existence  of  onr  high  schools,  as  given  by 
prominent  educators,  is  this:  The  influence  they  have  to  keep  up  the  standard  for 
excellence  in  the  lower  grades.  Take  it  away  aud,  the  lesder  gone,  the  separate 
branches  strike  out  for  themselves,  aud  a  retrograde  movement  begins. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools  has  a  broader  meaning  than  merely 
drawing,  it  means  the  life  or  death  of  our  manufacturing  interests  as  a  nation,  anil 
we  want  a  leader  and  an  expert  on  whom  we  can  rely  in  time  of  need,  and  to  keep  up 
or  advance  the  standard  of  excellence.  We  want  a  foreman  in  our  workshop  who,  if 
he  never  lifts  his  hand  to  do  the  labor,  has  the  brains  to  guide  and  direct. 

We  can)  not  whether  he  be  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  German,  we  want  the  man: 
and  the  meanest  cry  that  can  be  possibly  raised  is  the  cry  against  the  nationality  of 
the  person  or  the  coat  the  man  may  happen  to  wear.  Americans  formed  from  every 
nationality  all  over  the  wide  globe  should  shame  to  raise  such  objections,  more 
especially  to  an  invited  worker. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  States.  Other  States  are  look- 
ing keenly  at  her  to  see  if  her  leading  city,  her  Athens,  will  c  oily  dismiss  from  her 
service  the  best  expert  and  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  country,  at  the  bidding  of  dis- 
appointed teachers  or  politicians.  Where  is  the  man  among  us  who  could  go  to  a 
foreij|u  land,  and  try  to  engraft  on  its  school  system  a  subject  so  foreign  to  it,  aa 
drawing  wan  to  ours,  under  such  ditiicultiesashe  has  had  to  submit  to,  and  not  make 
some  uiiHtnkes  f  And  we  should  be  proud  of  tbo  man,  who  can  say  as  honestly  as  he 
can,  that  lie  has  never  taken  (me  penny  to  pay  any  recommendation  for  any  drawing 
materials  in  the  country,  though  approached  many  times  for  that  purpose,  only  re- 
ceiving a  copyright  royalty  for  drawing  books  dearly  paid  for  by  hard  work.     •    "*    • 

Let  Hoi^tou  think  twico  before  she  loses  this  man.  He  is  needed  all  the  time  quite 
as  much  as  a  director  of  music,  but  rather  let  this  school  committee  make  a  ^lorioa$ 
record  for  itself,  and,  by  doing  away  with  the  aunual  elections,  sustainmg  the 
salaries  of  its  teachers,  aud  electing  and  sustaining  its  director  of  drawing. 

A  Practical  Teacher. 

Boston,  Jj^Hl  1, 1881. 

Tbo  departure  of  Professor  Smith  from  tbe  United  States  drew  out  a 
letter  printed  in  tbe  Boston  Advertiser  of  July  14, 1883,  which  Ls  inter- 
esting for  what  it  tells  of  the  man,  Walter  Smith,  and  also  as  evidence 
that  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  at  least,  who  appreciated  that  his  un- 
timely taking  oil'  was  an  absolute  loss  to  tbe  State,  was  suflBciently  out- 
spoken to  say  so. 

With  this  letter,  the  references  in  the  appendix,  to  the  Normal  Art 
School  and  its  founder,  end. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

The  return  to  England  of  such  a  man  as  Walter  SuiitU,  who,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  has  j^i  ven  the  schools  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  the  benefits  of  his  insti  ac- 
tion in  various  branches  of  industrial  art,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
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Withont  entering  at  all  upon  the  qnestion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  Iks  being  su- 
perseded in  his  office  and  work,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  to  his  community, 
for  which  he  labored  so  conscientiously  for  more  than  t«n  years,  that  there  should  be 
some  public  recognition— eveu  if  only  in  the  form  of  a  fugitive  letter  to  a  newspaper — 
of  the  value  of  his  services  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Mr.  Smith  came  here  from  £np:land,  with  his  family,  at  the  invitation  of  tbis  city 
and  State.  He  was  invited  after  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  his  capabilities  and  character. 
He  brousht  with  him  a  thorough  training,  perfect  integrity,  skill  in  teaching,  and  a 
lofty  ana  uncompromising  idea  of  the  true  dignity  and  usefulness  of  industrial  art. 
He  gave  us  his  best,  and  his  best  had  been  ^und  worthy  the  commendation  of  so 
severe  and  austere  a  Judge  as  Ruskin. 

Tbe  impulse  which  he  gave  to  popular  art  education  was  immense.  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  all  sections  of  the  countrv — from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  as  well  as  from 
Boston,  and  all  carried  away,  besides  their  technical  learning,  the  *memory  of  a 
devoted  and  faithful  teacher. 

But  Mr.  Smith  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  stores  of  information, 
which,  in  conversation,  flowed  almost  unconsciously  from  him,  like  a  full-fed  fountain. 

He  was  lUso  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  all  good  systems  of  education  and 
overflowing  with  desire  for  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
training  in  all  useful  and  graceful  arts. 

No  oue  can  read  his  printed  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and  not  feel  that  the  departure  of  such  a  man  is  a  national 
loss. 

A  single  sentence  from  this  paper  #o  fully  expresses  the  man  that  I  be^  leave  to 
quote  it:  "I  warn  you,  therefore,  that  if  yon  recognize  the  principle  which  is  the 
very  spinal  colnmn  of  my  scheme,  viz,  that  art  is  bused  on  science  and  law,  and  that 
neither  artists,  teachers,  nor  designers  can  be  produced  except  through  a  scientific 
education ;  you  will  take  jour  stand  on  the  g^nnd  which  gave  us  a  Michael  Angelo, 
and  you  will  be  mercilessly  criticised  by  every  half-educated  artist." 

To  these  high  aims  he  wholly  gave  himself,  and  he  was  iptolerant  of  those  who  ad-. 
vocate<l  anything  less  severe  and  exacting.  Nature  and  truth  were  his  teachers,  and 
he  endeavored  to  interpret  them  to  his  pupils. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  may  be  unnoticed  for  the  moment;  but  it  cannot  be  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  leave  us  Just  at  a  time  when  his 
work  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Massachusetts  ha<4  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  oherishing,  rather  than  repelling, 
such  men.  Think  of  what  the  museum  at  Cambridge  would  be  had  Agassiz  returned 
to  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  labor  here. 

Whatever  the  cause  which  has  led  to  Mr.  Smith's  return,  the  useful  work  that  he 
has  done  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  all  good  wishes  will  flow  out  to  him  fh>m 
multitudes  who  have  been  his  pupils  or  enjoyed  the  delight  of  social  intercourse  with 
him. 

H.  R. 

South  Boston,  July  11, 1883.     . 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  TRAINING  EX- 
HIBITS IN  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

I. — Introductory.    lodustrial  Art  Drawing  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Il.^Preparation  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.    Extracts  from  papers  published  in 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  of  July  10, 1875. 
(a.)  Art  Education  at  the  Centennial,  by  Walter  Smith. 
(5.)  Extract  from  paper  by  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  minister  from 
Austria- Hungary  to  the  United  States  and  director  general,  Vienna 
Exposition, 
(o.)  Extracts  from  suggestions  to  educators  as  to  what  to  exhibit,  prepared 
at  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  Com- 
mittee of  Superintendents. 
III. — ^Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary  Drawing :  A  report  based  on  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.    By  Charles  B.  Stetson. 
IV. — Work  of  Cincinnati  Carving  School  shown  at  the  Centennial.    American  Archi- 
tect, March  31,  1877. 
V. — Beport  on  the  present  condition  of  drawing,  as  taught  in  Public  and  Normal 
Schools,  made  to  the  Department  of  Art  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July,  1884,  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  the  year  previous. 
VI. — Plan  of  the  courses  in  drawing,  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Belgium,  as 
reported  to  the  International  Educational  Conference  in  London,  August, 
1884. 
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nrDUSTBIAL  ABT  DRAWIHO  AT  THE  GENTEHHIAL  EXPOSITIOH. 

lu  the  plans  of  the  organizers  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  the  comprehensive  subject  of  education  in  all  its  branches 
conld  hardly  escape  some  recognition.  That  its  importance  was  not 
fally  appreciated,  or  at  least  that  the  valne  of  so  grouping  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  considering 
the  whole  subject  in  Its  entirety,  with  the  due  relations  of  its  different 
parts;  such  an  exhibition  of  education  as  was  given  of  agriculture,  or 
of  machinery,  for  instance,  was  not  provided  for,  was  painfully  evident 
to  all  who  at  the  Centennial,  desired  to  study  this  subject. 

Such  students  of  education  found  themselves  obliged  to  search  for 
the  several  educational  exhibitions,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
'^main  building,"  hidden  away  in  the  galleries  and  out  of  the  way  places, 
and  then,  in  order  to  complete  their  observations,  to  go  to  the  TJnited 
States  €k>vemment  building  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  school  building. 
In  this  building,  the  enterprising  State  superintendent  of  education, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  had  arranged  a  most  admirable  and  effective 
showing  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  with,  plans  of  school 
buildings,  articles  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  tables  of  school 
statistics,  and  examples  of  scholars'  work.  This  comprehensive  show- 
ing of  the  system  of  a  single  State,  emphatically  illustrated  what  the 
education  exhibit  of  all  the  United  States  might  have  been,  if  treated  as 
a  whole,  and  properly  arranged  and  displayed  together  in  one  building. 

Whatever  may  have  been  lacking  in  the  provision  of  proper  accom- 
modations for  the  school  and  other  educational  exhibitions,  there  was 
no  lack  of  enthusiastic  effort  at  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  educators, 
who  manifested  much  Interest  and  made  earnest  endeavors  to  do  what- 
ever was  possible.  At  a  somewhat  late  day  the  Centennial  Commission 
designated  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  to  act  as 
a  central  agency  for  the  educational  department  of  the  Exposition. 
Commissioner  Eaton  issued  a  sheet  of  information. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation had  already,  in  January,  1875,  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  educators  generally  may  be 
cited  the  fact  that  the  issue  for  July  10,  1875,  of  that  leading  educa- 
tional organ,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  was  headed  *'  Edu- 
cation at  the  Centennial,"  and  contained  a  general  plan  of  the  exhibition, 
with  cuts  of  all  the  large  buildings,  the  announcement  by  Commissioner 
Eaton  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  in  preparation  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, with  the  programme  of  the  exhibition  relating  to  education  and 
science,  eleven  classes;  also  the  following  articles,  written  with  a  view 
to  stimulate  and  aid  the  preparation  of  educational  exhibits,  viz :  ''  Pub- 
S.  Bx.  209 40  686 
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lie  schools  at  tbe  Philadelphia  Exposition,"  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick, 
Boston ;  ^<  Colleges  at  the  Exposition,"  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  Ua.  d.,  Illi- 
nois ;  ^^Art  education  at  the  Exposition,"  by  Walter  Smith,  Boston ; 
^<  The  century's  educational  record,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Stockbridge,  D.  D.; 
<*  Shall  our  school  exhibition  be  a  successf "  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickerabam, 
Pennsylvania ;  ^^  National  expositions,  schools  for  the  people,"  by  Baron 
von  Schwarz-Seuborn,  Austrian  minister  to  the  United  States  and 
director  general  Vienna  Exposition ;  '*  Work  for  American  educators; 
practical  suggestions  respecting  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  American  education  at  the  International  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia  in  187G,"  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

When  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  subject  of  industrial  art  drawing  was  carefully  and  fully  illustrated, 
by  the  exhibition  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  them,  in  the  main 
building,  of  examples  of  the  work  done  in  the  Normal  Art  School  and  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  school  au- 
thorities. Besides  this  comprehensive  showing  of  the  working  of  a  com- 
plete State  system,  there  were  many  other  similar  collections  of  draw- 
ings by  school  children  shown  by  the  school  authorities  of  towns  and 
cities  of  other  States ;  but  these  last  were  necessarily  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent places  with  the  several  educational  exhibits,  as  has  been  stated, 
so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  see  them  singly. 

In  the  report  by  the  late  Mr.  Stetson,  which  follows,  the  reader  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  results  of  such  a  comprehensive 
view,  and  of  such  special  studies,  as  could  only  be  actually  had  at  the 
exposition  by  giving  to  the  task  much  time  and  patience. 

Few  of  those  who  visited  the  exposition  were  so  well  qualified  to  make 
an  intelligent  study  of  these  several  exhibitions  as  was  the  accomplished 
author  of  this  report. 

I  have  taken  irom  the  papers  referred  to,  as  published  in  tlie  New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  such  extracts  only  as  were  more  directly 
connected  with  the  preparation  for  the  showing  of  school  work  in 
drawing;  a  class  of  school  work  particularly  fitted  to  be  shown  in  the 
<<main  building,"  because  this  elementary  study  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing, being  essential  in  the  training  of  all  art  workers,  was  directly 
related  to  the  countless  works  there  displayed ;  most  of  which,  in  them- 
selves, strikingly  illustrated  the  charming  results  of  the  skilM  applica- 
tion of  art  to  various  industries. 

These  extracts  show  also,  the  preparation  which  was  made  for  the 
several  drawing  exhibits,  which  will  be  found  critically  considered  in 
the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson,  which  immediately  follows;  these  two  parts  of 
this  Appendix  E  are  thus  related,  as  showing  the  preparation  for,  and 
the  result  attained  by,  the  exhibition  of  industrial  art  drawing  at  the 
Centennial ;  while  the  account,  taken  ftom  the  ^^ American  Architect 
and  Building  News,"  of  the  work  shown  in  the  women's  pavilion  by  the 
Cincinnati  Carving  School,  describes  the  results  attained  by  tiie  direct 
application  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  is  to  be  acquired 
by  elementary  school  training  in  industrial  art  drawing. 

An  unexpected  addition  is  now  to  be  made  to  this  Appendix  as,  whOe 
this  volume  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I  am  indebted  to  tibe  courtesy 
of  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  valuable  rep<M  upon  the  present 
status  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  countiy,  made  to  the 
department  of  art  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bducationid  Associa- 
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tion,  lield  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1884;  by  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  previous  annutd  meeting  of  the  convention  in  Saratoga,  1883,  to 
prepare  sach  a  report.  The  names  of  the  committee  were  a  guarantee 
that  their  work  would  be  thorough  and  intelligent.  The  chairman, 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  PhUadelphia,  had,  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  been  among  the  earliest  of  American  educa- 
tors to  introduce  and  approve  the  system  of  Walter  Smith.  Miss  Locke, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  had  been  an  early  and  favorite  pupil  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  ^Normal  Art  School,  and  had  displayed  her  qualities  as  a  teacher 
when  in  charge  of  Uie  drawing  department  in  the  Maryland  Normal 
School,  as  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  volume. 

The  name  of  Superintendent  Ooodnough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
become  familiar  to  all  interested  in  this  subject,  while  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs, 
principal  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  was  long  one  of  the  chief  instruc- 
tors of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

These  names  frequently  appear  in  the  volumes  of  Part  I  and  II  of 
this  Iiteport,  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  ^  as  well  as  in  the 
accounts  of  the  institntions  with  which  they  are  particularly  connected.. 
Aware  of  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  make  a  searching  inves- 
tigation into  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
the  pablic  and  normal  schools  throughout  the  United  states,  I  have 
been  glad,  in  the  pressure  of  the  preparation  of  this  present  Beport,  to 
know  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  in  such  competent  hands  and 
have  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  their  results;  as  I  now  do,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Clark. 

As  their  review  and  comments  upon  the  methods  of  school  work,  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Stetson  in  his  review  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  work,  as  shown  at  the  Centennial,  I  have  grouped  the  two 
reports  in  the  same  Appendix ;  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest  In  the  ^<  outlines  for  a  course  of  study  suggested, 
which  follow  the  report,  the  influence  of  the  movement  towards  manual 
training,  and  a  more  direct  practical  application  of  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  drawing,  often  heretofore  referred  to,  is  very  apparent.  A 
certain  logical  form  of  statement  is  attained  and  the  general  purpose 
of  each  course  clearly  stated.  A  study  of  the  programmes  prepared 
by  Professor  Smith,  as  given  in  Appendix  "D,"  will  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  these  plans;  his  plan  of  study  for  the  Normal  Art  School 
accompanies  the  account  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School 
in  the  body  of  this  report  Part  I. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  committee  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  plainly 
of  such  deficiencies  as  they  have  found.  In  so  doing,  granting  that 
tbey  are  correct  in  their  facts,  they  are  fully  justified.  If  universal 
training  in  industrial  art  drawing  is  capable  of  the  useftilness  which  its 
advocates  claim,  it  is  certainly  a  wrong  to  the  community,  when  in  any 
instance,  they  are,  as  this  committee  affirms  is  now  very  often  the  case, 
imposed  upon  by  a  mere  pretense.  lu  case  of  an  attempt  to  introduce 
a  new  study  the  wrong  thus  inflicted  is  aggravated ;  for  the  experiment 
lA  vitiated  from  the  beginning,  and  no  good  results  are  possible. 

On  this  subject  the  members  of  this  committee  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  speak  authoritatively,  as  had  Professor  Smith,  because  they 
each  know  whereof  they  affirm. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  criticisms,  or  of  the  plans  of  study 
embodied  in  the  report  of  this  committee;  it  is  certain  ttiat  their  con- 
cluding recommendations  must  commend  themselves  to  all  thoughtful 
educators.  _  Pooalr^ 
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In  connection  with  the  suggested  plan  for  the  pablic  school  courses  in 
drawing,  as  outlinM  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Edacation  Asso- 
ciation, the  accoont  of  the  plan  of  elementary  training  in  drawing 
adopted  by  the  Belgian  authorities  in  1879,  as  given  before  the  recent 
International  Educational  Conference  at  the  Health  Exhibition  held  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1884,  will  be  found  of  interest  as  showing, 
not  only  the  methods  adopted,  but  also  as  stating  the  purpose  kept  in 
view  in  giving  the  training:  the  early  age  at  which  these  studies  are 
begun  is  also  suggestive.  The  condensed  summary  of  this  address  is 
from  the  report  as  given  in  <^The  Schoolmaster,"  August  2,  1884. 
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(a.)  AET-EDUCATIOH  AT  THE  EXPOBITIOH. 

[By  Walter  Smith,  Boston.] 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  diyision  of  the  sabject  of  education  capable  of  being  more 
usefully  and  systematicaliy  displajred  than  that  of  art,  whilst  at  the  same  time  none 
can  be  made  more  confusing  and  misleading  to  the  ordinary  spectator  by  bad  arrange- 
ments or  by  the  associating  together  of  exercises  unlike  in  their  origin  and  object. 
Every  international  exhibition  has  been  wanting  in  the  element  of  arrangement,  by 
which  the  art  education  of  different  nationalities  could  be  fairly  comparea.  That  in 
Paris  in  18G7,  the  best  planned  exhibition  yet  held,  ignored  the  importance  to  the 
world  of  a  just  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  instruction  lying  at  tne  base  of  sue- 
ceaefnl  industrial  art,  for  it  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  that  drawing  occupies  no 
leas  important  a  position. 

There  is  an  opportunity  at  Philadelphia,  therefore,  for  securing  at  least  one  original 
feature  in  an  international  exhibition  unless  the  allotment  of  space  has  been  already 
made  in  a  manner  to  render  this  impossible,  which  it  is  seriously  hoped  may  not  be 
the  case. 

THS  INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWINGS  TO  BE  LOOESD  AT  AS  ILLU8TRATINO  A  SYSTEM. 

The  great  difference  between  a  display  of  works  of  art  and  exercises  in  educational 
art  is,  that  each  picture,  statue,  or  architectural  design  is  complete  in  itself,  whilst 
the  chief  interest  of  the  school  exhibitions  is  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  grading 
of  subjects  to  display  a  system  or  scheme  of  instruction.  This  takes  away  the  impor- 
tance of  and  even  the  interest  in  individual  works,  for  the  skill  displayed  in  individual 
drawings  or  exercises  does  not  affect  the  greater  question  of  system  or  arrangement, 
though  it  may  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  show  to  the  sight-seer. 

Ordinary  school  exhibitions  of  drawings  are  nearly  worthless,  because,  ignoring 
this  distinction,  each  work  is  made  to  appeal  for  approbation,  as  if  it  were  a  work  <» 
art  (which  it  seldom  can  be),  to  be  Jndgjed  on  Its  merits  alone;  and  thus  there  is  only 
a  display  of  monotonous  and  childish  imperfection  instead  of  a  chain  of  interesting 
progressive  work,  in  which  each  drawing  occupies  a  subordinate,  though  necessary, 
position.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recoflpTzed  that  the  motive  for  exhibiting  works  of 
art  dionld  be  to  display  attainments,  wnilst  the  object  of  school  exhiUtion  should  be 
to  demonstrate  the  aims  sought,  and  these  do  not  depend  on  the  achievement  of  any 
one  or  even  all  the  drawings. 

NO  NATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF  ART  EDUCATION  EXISTS  A8  YET. 

The  subject  of  art- education  is  receiving  much  attention  from  educators  Just  now, 
and  manv  who  have  either  a  limited  experience,  or  strong  sympathies,  are  loud  in 
their  praise  or*condemnation  of  French,  English,  or  German  systems  or  methods.  It 
luav  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state  that  no  European  country  has  yet  laid  down  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  instruction  in  art  for  its  public  schools  of  all  grades.  A 
national  system  of  art-education  does  not  yet  exist,  and  that  which  is  so  described 
will  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  either  the  experience  of  private  or  disjointed 
bodies  or  the  curricula  of  special  and  technical  schools,  carried  on,  it  may  be,  under 
the  auspices  or  enoouraffement  of  governments,  but  having  no  pretensions  to  be  graded 
and  comprehensive  in  uie  way  that  general  education  may  be  so  described,  proceeding 
in  regular  order  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university. 

This  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that,  in  arranging  and  examiniug  the  contents  of 
the  art-educational  section  of  the  coming  exhibition,  distiiiotion  between  the  different 
classes  of  work  should  be  s^otly  preserved,  and  their  presentment  be  thoroughly 
explanatory,  giving  all  needed  information  concerning  them.  If  one  celebrated 
French  school  were  to  display  remarkable  drawings,  the  work  of  adults  or  skilled 
workmen  employed  in  atelier&  and  this  display  could  be  mistaken  for  the  exercises 
of  children  in  the  pubUo  dav  schools,  or  be  liable  to  be  compared  with  such  exercises 
sent  fh>m  other  countries,  the  only  result  would  be  to  mislead  and  confrise  the  publio 
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mind  and  plant  wrong  Impreasiop/i,  concerning  the  yalne  of  syBtema  or  schemes  of 
inetruction. 

It  i«  problematical  whether  any  Eoropean  conntrv  will  seek  to  exhibit  mure  than 
the  stadiee  of  its  great  schools  of  art,  and,  before  we  hnmble  onra^yea  in  abasement  at 
the  glorious  spectacle,  let  as  remember  that  np  to  the  present  time  this  conntry  has 
had  no  opportnnitv  of  producing  works  of  a  similar  character.  If  Cologne  Cathedral 
or  Westminster  Abbey  were  to  oe  placed  in  the  exhibition  ground,  it  would  not  be 
quite  a  fair  comparison  to  place  beside  them  a  wooden  New  England. meeting-hoose, 
though  our  architects  might  learn  much  from  the  abbey  and  the  cathedraL  The 
needs  which-  produced  the  two  classes  of  edifices  were  as  different  as  the  stmctorea 
themselves,  and  these  having  passed  away,  and  being  at  first  incomparable,  it  would 
be  folly  to  compare  the  buildings. 

HOW  TO  GROUP  THE  DRA.WINO  KZHIBIT8. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  the  several  classes  of  vrork  likely  to  be 
displayed,  they  may  be  thus  grouped  in  three  grades : 

First  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  schools  for  general  education — elementary 
drawing. 

Second  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  special  or  technical  schools  of  art  or  ecience  — 
industrial  drawing. 

Third  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  i>rofessional  schools  of  fine  art. 

To  illustrate  this  grading,  the  exhibition  of  the  class  exercises  of  the  Boston  day 
schools,  recently  held  in  HorticuUural  Hall,  or  that  of  the  Newton  public  aehoo^ 
would  come  under  the  head  of  first  srade :  the  works  displayed  &om  the  free  indns- 
trial  classes  for  adults,  and  of  the  Lowell  class  of  Design,  would  be  elsnsed  as  of 
second  grade,  and  if  the  Eoole  des  Beaux  Arts  or  English  Royal  Academy  exhibited 
its  worlu,  they  would  be  of  the  third  ^ade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  of  necessity  a  great  difference  between  the  chacaeter  of 
work  displayed  by  any  two  of  these  three  grades,  and  usually  as  much  variety  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils — no  two  can  be  compared  together,  though  they  may  be  con^ssted. 
but  it  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  value  if  work  in  each  grade,  from  every  counlay 
represented,  could  be  carefully  compared  and  comprehensively  reported  on  by  compe- 
tent Judges.  The  importunity  is  one  which  has  never  before  occurred  in  this  country 
and  will  not  occur  again  during  the  lives  of  those  among  us  who  are  men  now.  It 
has  never  been  properly  utilized  in  former  international  exhibitionBy  and  in  none  has 
it  been  of  so  much  importance  as  this.  At  present  this  country  offers  few,  if  any,  op- 
portunities for  the  attainment  in  the  highest  skill  in  constructive  industry,  and  the 
student  who  aspires  to  become  a  professional  artist  has  to  become  a  European  exile. 
The  remedy  for  both  of  these  misfortunes,  for  thev  are  nothing  less,  ia  the  ertablishing. 
in  the  first  place,  of  a  sound  and  scholarlike  scheme  of  industrial  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  finally  the  development  of  technical 
schools,  academies,  and  museums  and  galleries  of  industrial  and  fine  art  masterpieoee. 

The  duty  of  all  persons  who  are  intereated  in  the  advancement  of  edncation  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Centennial  managers,  and  show  what  they  ar§  tr^^ing  to  do, 
whether  they  attain  it  or  not.  No  one  i»erson  or  no  one  State  monopolizes  wisdom 
aitfd  experience  in  any  branch  of  education  and  could  all  the  best  work  of  each;  be 
gathered  together  in  one  place  and  be  displayed  alongside  of  the  beat  of  the  same 
grade  sent  bv  every  European  country,  it  would  create  for  us  an  Industrial  Art 
University  which  would  inevitably  graduate  a  large  class  of  accompliahed  students 
and  critics  during  the  Centennial  year. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  consider  our  work  perfect  should  not  prevent  our  exhibit- 
ing our  aims  and  whatever  results  they  have  already  produced;  for  it*will  be  impos- 
sible that  an  intelligent  person  can  examine  a  collection  of  even  imperfect  specimens 
without  learning  a  great  deal,  whereas  if  every  State,  city,  or  school  shoiUd  wait  for 
perfection  in  results  before  displaying  its  efforts  in  that  direotion,  there  could  never 
be  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Many  cities  and  States  are  ready  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
education  if  they  see  their  way  clear  to  attain  even  moderate  success,  but  some  have 
tri^d  only  to  fail  and  receive  discouragement,  and  are  now  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
pectancy waiting  for  others  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  when  the  way  becomes  mani- 
fest they  will  Join  in  the  onward  movement. 

The  opportunity,  which  can  be  secured  if  all  cooperate  in  making  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  educational  department,  will  be  of  the  highest  vaine  to  educators  in 
every  city,  town,  or  village.  It  may,  however,  become  necessary  that,  for  the  sske  of 
uniformity  of  arrangement,  many  cities  may  have  to  combine  in  one  common  exhibit, 
or  that  all  the  cities  in  a  State  be  classed  in  a  group,  each  showing  its  special  method. 

The  great  thing  to  secure  is  perfect  clearness  ana  understanding  of  what  die  works 
exhibited  are,  as  well  as  wha^  grade  they  belong  to,  and  then  we  may  expeetadafi- 
nite  and  valuable  contribution  to  a  correct  public  opinion  on  this  subject  (New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  July  10,  pp.  18  and  19.) 
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.    ((.)  HAHOHAL  EZPOSinOHS,  80H00L8  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

[By  BttTon  yon  Sohwarz-Senborn,  Austrian  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  director- 
general  Vienna  Exposition.] 

•  •  •  .  •  •  •  • 

I  think  the  time  not  far  distant  when  every  child  in  Austria  will  not  only  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  reading  and  writing  in  the  primary  schools,  bnt  also,  at  the  same  time, 
drawing.  Thas  have  we  provided  for  the  yonth,  bnt  what  mast  be  done  for  those 
fftown  children,  the  adnlts,  in  Austria,  who  have  learned  little  or  nothing  f  They 
did  not  have  such  large  opportanities  of  schooling  as  their  children  now  eiv)oy.  A 
man  thirty  or  forty  years  oi  age  cannot  go  to  school,  but  he  can  be  instructed  by  eye- 
sight or  object  teaching,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  exhibitors  and  other  similar  means. 
One  of  those  means  I  mfst  referred  to  is  traveling.  What  is  travel  f  Travel  is  edu- 
cation. Ton  learn  manj  things  in  traveling  by  observation.  Ton  are  taught  in 
that  way.    Therefore  this  is  object  teaching. 

A  great  Mvant,  Proi^assor  Ficrhow,  made  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  accurate  re- 
mark, which  applies  here.  He  said  that  '*  nothing  which  comes  through  your  eyes 
into  your  head  ever  goes  out."  And  so  say  I.  The  impressions  which  we  obtain  by 
the  sense  of  sight  affect  the  brain  and  change  our  vi8ws  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner. This  was  the  meaning ;  and  the  man  who  has  traveled  a  great  deal  will  have 
his  intellectual  faculties  greatly  improved.  We  observed  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  another  striking  effect  of  these  exhibitions.  They  improve  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  public  taste.  The  taste  in  former  times  in  Austria  was  a  bad  one. 
The  people  had  not  seen  examples  of  tasteful  and  beautiful  productions.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  artistic  Judgment.  They  had  no  museums  and  schools  for  aijplying  fine 
arts  to  industry,  for  improving  and  correcting  their  taste,  and  for  thus  £[iving  them 
the  right  ideas  of  the  beautifal.  The  conseqaeuce  was  that  in  their  building,  fur- 
niture, and  other  thines  of  common  life  no  taste  was  shown.  But  now,  within  a 
few  years,  and  especially  since  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the  establishment  of 
museums  and  schools,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  this  respect.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Eneland.  Every  one  who  visited  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1851  will  remember  that,  although  the  English  manufactured 
articles  were  verv  cheap,  useful,  and  of  the  best  quality,  yet  the  taste  displaced 
therein  was  awful.  Ana  now  the  English  have,  as  a  consequence  of  that  exhibition,  ^ 
immensely  improved  in  their  taste ;  and  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  V^Z  we  saw  new^ 
evidence  of  this  fbct.  Allow  me  to  say  that,  as  a  sincere  friend  should  speak  the 
truth ;  and  that  as  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  who  has  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
its  people,  in  whose  country  I  have  learned  since  my  short  stay  of  six  months  a  great 
deal,  and  where  I  hope  to  learn  much  more,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  them,  in  all  truth 
and  candor,  that  their  public  taste  is  in  the  same  awful  condition  as  was  the  publio 
taate  in  England  before  their  great  exhibition  of  1U51. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  taste  in  America  can  be  improved  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree within  as  short  a  time  after  the  exposition  of  1876  as  that  of  England  was  im- 
proved after  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  I  attach,  therefore,  immense  importance 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  as  the  means  of  refining  the  feelings  of  every  man. 
and  thereby  improving  the  public  taste.  And  I  think  this  most  desirable  result  will 
be  attained  among  other  valuable  ones  by  the  approaching  International  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876.    (New  England  Journal  of  Education,  July  10, 1875.) 

(c.)  PRACTICAL  8XJOOE8TI0N8  BE8PECTJV0  THE  PBEPAEATIOH  OF 

MATERIAL. 

•  •  •  •  •    .  •  • 

SCHOLARS'  WORK. 

This  ia  an  extremeljr  important  division  of  the  educational  exhibition,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  drawing,  it  is  not  showy  in  its  character. 

It  is  not  any  easy  task  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  scheme,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  carry 
out  the  best  arranged  plan.  Mucn  must  be  left  to  the  taste,  Judgment,  invention,  and 
fidelity  of  teachers.  Altboneh  the  results  of  instruction  belong  to  mind,  yet  they  are 
in  a  great  degree  capable  of  ocular  representation,  and  all  written  examinations  are 
based  upon  that  presumption. 

And  upon  a  little  reflection  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  scope  of  this  division  is 
very  large.  It  comprises  every  exercise  and  performance  that  is  susceptible  of  a 
graphic  representation— all  the  work  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  and,  in  addition,  mechan- 
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ical  oonitractioiiB  and  prodnetions,  modeliDss  and  carvings,  whether  imitationB  or 
original  designs.  It  is  essential  that  each  exhibit  should  be  jnst  what  it  porporti  to 
be,  and  each  collection  of  papers  boond  np  together,  or  in  any  way  arranged  in  a  set, 
and  each  separate  indiyidnal  paper  or  prodnction  dionld  carry  on  its  fisce  a  distinct 
indication  of  the  facts  as  to  its  execution  necessary  to  Jnd^e  of  its  merits — such  as 
the  grade  or  kind  of  institution  or  school,  the  class  in  the  institution  or  school,  firat 
draught  or  copy,  time  allowed,  age  an4  sex  of  pnpils  doin(|^  the  work,  selected  specimens 
or  work  of  entire  class,  general  examination  or  exeroiBC  m  review,  or  a  regular  lesson 
with  usual  time  of  preparation,  date  of  performance,  copy  or  original  design,  in  draw- 
ing from  flat  or  round,  whether  done  with  reference  to  the  exhibition  or  taken  from 
ordinary  routine  work  the  county  or  State,  with  the  town  or  city.    It  is  obvious  that 

S reductions  without  the  indication  of  the  essential  facts  as  to  their  execution  have 
ttle  or  no  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  therefore  for  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
structive exhibition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  in  detail  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  scholars'  work  which  might  be  useful  for  exhibition.  The  limits  of  this  pro- 
gramme will  permit  only  tiie  most  essential  suggestions  aud  directions. 

KINDEBa&BTBN   WORK   AND   THE    WORK    OF   PX7PIJL8    IS    KINDEBGARTEN    TEAISING- 

SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  female  handiwork  in  school,  it  is  hoped  that  speci- 
mens of  both  plain  and  ornamental  will  be  contributed.  The  smaller  articles  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  for  exhibition  in  large  portfolios  with  card-board  leaves ; 
larger  ones  may  be  placed  in  vertical  or  horizontal  show  cases.  If  girls  have  learned 
in  such  school  to  cut  and  make  their  own  dresses,  samples  should  be  sent. 

Primary  school  slates,  with  printing,  writing,  Arabic  and  Roman  figures,  drawing 
and  musical  notes,  done  by  classes  of  pupils,  put  up  like  drawers  in  a  raok  made  for 
l^e  purpose,  twelve  in  a  rack. 

Writing  books  completed,  attached  together  in  volumes,  of  all  grades.  Speeiment 
of  writing  should  be  written  on  pa'^er  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  writins- 
book  leaf,  unruled,  mled  by  hand,  or  machine  ruled  to  the  purpose,  and  neatly  bound, 
the  work  of  a  school  or  class  in  a  volume :  individual  specimens  on  larger  paper  of 
ornamental  penmanship,  for  portfolios  or  iramed  for  wall  exhibition. 
A  Drawing  books,  completed,  attached  in  volumes ;  drawinffs  bound  in  volumes  and 
in  portfolios,  also  specimens  for  wall  exhibition ;  portfolio  of  two  or  three  specimens, 
dinerent  kinds,  free-hand,  geometrical,  &c.,  of  each  grade  of  a  public  school  coune, 
from  the  lowest  primary  class  to  the  highest  in  the  secondary  or  hi^h  school. 

The  drawing  from  industrial  classes,  schools  of  design,  technological  sehools  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  schools  of  fine  arts  vrill  doubtless  constitnte  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  useful  features  of  the  exhibition.  Contributions  illustrating  the  counes  in 
drawing  and  the  results  attained  in  each  institution  of  the  above  classes  are  desired. 
They  should  be  loose  in  portfolios,  from  which  selections  may  be  made  for  wall  dis- 
play on  an  extensive  scale. 

Models  of  bridges  and  other  engineering  projects  and  designs ;  models  of  buOding 
construction ;  specimens  of  carving  and  modeling  in  clay ;  samples  of  the  productioDs 
of  machine  shops  connected  with  technical  schools ;  apparatus  of  any  description 
made  by  students. 

Map  drawing  from  memory  and  from  copy,  with  and  without  printed  skeleton  paper^ 
of  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  the  ordinary  quarto  school  atlas. 

Written  exercises,  comprising  English  compositions,  themes  and  translations  in  dif- 
ferent lanffuages;  exercises  in  the  various  elementary  branches;  exercises  in  the 
higher  studies,  literary,  scientific,  lesthetic,  professional,  and  technological;  specimens 
of  graduating  dissertations,  orations,  and  tneses. 

Written  exercises  should,  as  a  rule,  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character,  be 
of  the  regular  letter  sheet  size,  with  margin  for  binding,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or 
machine  ruled.  They  should  be  neatly  and  plainly  bound  in  muslin  in  volumes  of 
moderate  thickness. 

It  is  suggested  that  exercises  prepared  especially  for  the  exhibition  be  commenced 
simultaneously  on  the  1st  of  Feoruary,  1876.    (New  England  Journal  of  Education, 

July  10,  1876.) 

•  •  •  «  «  •  • 

JOHN  EATON, 
J.  D.  PHILBRICK, 
ALONZO  ABERNETHT, 
J,  P.  WICKEESHAM. 
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HI-PRELIMINARY  WORDS  TO  THE  REPORT  BY  MR. STETSON. 


The  accompaDymg  report  upon  the  exhibition  of  elementary  drawing 
at  the  Centennial  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  the 
well  known  writer  upon  the  subject  of  technical  edncation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  jury  on  education.*  Mr.  Stetson  was  at  first  desired  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  whole  sabject  of  '^technical  education/'  which, 
from  want  of  time  to  devote  to  it,  he  was  unable  to  undertake,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  "jury''  confined  his  investigations  to  the  subject  of 
elementary  drawing,  as  being  "the  most  essential  feature  of  technical 
education,  whether  for  men  or  women.''  The  jury  desired  an  exhaustive 
and  impartial  report  upon  the  foreign  and  native  exhibits. 

In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  Stetson  prepared  a  preliminary  treatise 
upon  the  subject  of  drawing,  as  illustrated  by  the  Exhibition.  This  por- 
tion of  his  report,  tracing,  as  it  does,  the  various  relations  of  drawing  to 
applied  industry,  is  of  permanent  value. 

The  plan  of  the  publication  of  official  reports  finally  adopted  by  the 
Centennial  authorities  is  far  more  limited  than  was  anticipated  when 
this  and  other  reports  were  prepared. 

That  part  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  which  states  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  several  exhibits  of  elementary  drawing  shown  by  the  sev- 
eral communities  and  institutions,  critcising  or  commending  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  adopted,  appeared  in  the  official  report  published  by 
the  Centennial  authorities. 

The  publication  of  this  entire  report,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Stetson, 
has  been  urged  by  the  individual  members  of  the  jury,  and  by  other 
leading  educators.  Among  these  are  President  Andrew  D.  White,  of 
Cornell;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  boara  of  judges;  President 

*  The  following  was  the  letter  of  aathorization  given  to  Mr.  Steteon  to  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  his  report : 

riatentttioiMl  Bxhibition,  1876.    United  States  Centennial  CommiBsion.    Bnreaa  of  Awards,  Groap 

xxvni.) 

Philadelphia,  July  31, 1876. 
Sir:  Permit  me  to  introdace  Charles  B.  Stetson,  Esq.,  who  has  been  requested  by 
the  judges  on  "Ednoation  and  Science'' to  make  special  inyestigation  for  them  in 
matters  pertaining  to  technical  instruction. 

Any  aid  which  you  can  give  him  in  your  exhibit  will  greatly  serve  the  object  of 
Oroup  XXV III,  and  will  l^  of  general  use. 

Mr.  Stetson  is  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  author  of  a  very  thoughtful 
"work  on  technical  education. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  GREGORY, 

Chairman, 

2b  any  gentleman  in  ekarge  of  any  exUhii  o(ming  under  ike  imepeeiUm  of  Oroup  XXVIII. 
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J.  M.  Giegoiy.  of  the  Illinois  Indnstrial  {Jniveisity,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Mmer, 
chairman  of  tne  Massachusetts  State  board  of  edacation.* 

If  those  paragraphs  of  his  report  in  which  Mr.  Stetson  criticises  and 
compares  the  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  several  cities,  towns,  and 
institations  in  the  United  States  were  not  elsewhere  published,  the  ad- 
visability of  its  insertion  here  might  be  questioned;  since  direct  criti- 
cism of  systems  or  institntions  has  not  been  castomary  in  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Bureau. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Stetson's  report  is  else- 
where ofteially  published,  effectually  disposes  of  any  objection  to  its 
Insertion  here;  though,  were  it  otherwise, the  plea  might  well  be  ni^ 
that  the  very  object  of  sending  any  exhibit  to  the  Centennial  was  to  in- 
vite criticism,  and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  comparison;  so  that  un- 
less intelligent  criticism  and  comparison  were  made  in  such  away  as  to 
be  known  to  each  and  all  of  the  exhibitors,  the  sole  value  educationally, 
of  the  efforts  made  in  preparing  and  forwarding  the  exhibits,  would  be 
lost  to  those  who  had  thus  shown  that  they  desired  to  obtain  just  such 
returns  for  their  labor. 

One  great  purpose  of  such  world's  fairs  is  to  afford  nations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals,  an  opportunity  to  realize  their  own  deficiencies 
and  to  see  the  excellencies  of  others ;  and  educators  certainly  will  en 
deavor  to  be  first  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  correct,  any  deficiencies  so 
discovered  in  their  systems  and  methods. 

If  industrial  drawing  is  to  be  added  to  the  required  studies  in  public 
schools  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  its  uses,  its  limitations^ 
and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  should  be  clearly  and  fully  compre^ 
hended.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  (than 
whom  the  writer  knew  no  one  more  competent  to  prepare  such  a  re- 
port), the  conclusion  was  reached  that  no  better  means  for  forming  an 
intelligent  judgment  upon  these  questions  was  available,  than  this  en- 
tire report  exactly  as  prepared,  and  an  earnest  request  was  made  to  Mr. 
Stetson,  by  the  author  and  compiler  of  this  8i)ecial  report  on  art  educa 
tion,  for  permission  to  insert  bis  report  upon  <<  Elementary  Drawing  at 
the  Centennial,"  in  the  appendix  to  this  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

As  the  criticism  upon  the  work  shown  by  the  various  schools  at 
the  Centennial  was  already  published,  it  seemed  most  desirable  that 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stetson  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
report,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  separate  exhibits  were  judged, 
should  be  made  known  to  all  interested;  this  could  only  be  done  by 
the  publication  of  the  whole  report,  which  contains  the  citations  of  au- 
thorities from  various  writers  for  the  several  i>08itions  assumed  as  fon- 
damental,  and,  also,  all  the  illustrations  of  these  principles  taken  from 
examples  found  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  all  of  which  citations  and  exam- 
ples were,  of  necessity,  omitted  in  the  abstract  of  his  report  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Centennial  authorities. 


*  The  Fortieth  Aunual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  of  the  State  of  Ma 
chuaetts,  published  January,  1877)  contains  the  following  reference  to  this  report . 
•  •  «  «  p^jp  g^  analysis  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole"  (that  is  of  the  drawing  ex- 
hibit at  the  Centennial  made  by  the  State),  *^  and  a  statement  of  the  resolts  which 
onr  honored  Commonwealth  has  thereby  acnieTedi  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee having  the  exhibit  in  charge,  and  also  to  that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Stetson 
on  behalf  of  the  Judges  in  the  department  of  education  and  science  at  the  Cent  en* 
nial  Exhibition,  and  which,  when  published,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  widely  circu- 
lated in  our  State. 
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POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

[A  report  based  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  by  Charles  B. 

Stetson.*] 

The  International  Exhibition  illustrates  many  things,  bnt  more  than  any  other  one 
thinff  it  illnstrates  the  manifold  applications  of  drawing.  Nata^l  products  excepted, 
nearly  all  else  shown  might,  with  much  propriety,  be  called  an  exhibition  of  drawing 
as  applied  in  art  and  industry*.  The  Exhibition  buildings  themaelyes,  the  various 
machines,  the  locomotiyes,  the  ship,  bridge,  aqueduct  and  other  models ;  the  car- 
riages, guns,  pumps,  were  all  made  nom  drawings,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  well 
made  without  them.  To  drawing  is  due  much  oithe  beautv  and  wortii  of  the  pottery, 
bronzes^  carvings,  glassware,  Jewelry,  shoes,  furniture,  cutlery.  The  varied  products 
of  the  lo«m  and  of  embroideiy,  cloths,  carpets,  laces,  shawls,  tapestries,  owe  to  draw- 
ing a  great  part  of  all  that  renders  them  valuable.  There  is  exhibited  no  fine  paint- 
ing, no  fine  piece  of  statuary  from  the  hand  of  an  artist,  who  has  not  been  \¥ell  trained 
in  drawing. 

Arohitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  have  been  long  and  very  properly  denominated 
"  the  arts  of  drawing ; "  t  and  with  one  or  another  of  these  arts  nearly  every  handi- 
craft might  be  rightly  grouped.  Such  classification  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that  form, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  drawing  to  represent,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  character- 
istics of  every  object,  whether  we  consider  its  body  or  its  decoration. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  PROMOTED  BT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

HeDce  it  is  not  surprising  that  international  exhibitions  of  industry  have  con- 
tributed so  much  towards  the  develc^ment  of  instruction  in  drawing  the  world  over. 
The  first  of  these  exhibitions,  that  at  London  in  1851,  gave  to  such  development  a 
sudden,  powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impulse.  It  is  true  that  at  London  in  la5l  there 
was  no  special  exhibit  showing  the  character  of  education  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  this  intemationiQ  tournament  did  teach  the  world  a  great  lesson  in 
education.  Especially  did  it  do  this  by  making  known  the  merits  ana  defects  of  the 
instruction  given  bv  different  countries  in  4rawing,  as  these  merits  and  defects  were 
exemplified  by  the  industriiA  and  art  products  that  were  exhibited.  , 

The  first  attempt  in  the  way  of  an  intemationiJ  exhibit  of  education  was  made  at 
Paris  in  1855.  Since  then  education  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  all  interna- 
tional exhibitions.  Especially  has  drawing  been  made  conspicuous  because  of  its  in- 
timate connection  with  nearly  all  the  industrial  and  artistic  products  displayed. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

Special  drawing  schools,  some  aiming  to  produce  artists,  others  art  workmen,  have 
long  existed  in  Europe.  For  example,  m  1767  letters  patent  were  issued  establishing 
the  '*Free  Royal  School  of  Drawing"  at  Paris,  the  object  being,  as  stated  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  to  promote  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  France4    The  course  of 

*  Mt  Dear  Colonel  :  If  you  publish  it  will  be  necessary,  will  it  not,  to  add  a 
note  setting  forth  how  the  report  came  to  be  written  and  why  you  conclude  to  publish? 

STETSON. 
The  preceding  statements  were  v^ritten  in  accordance  with  the  above  request. 

I.  E.  C. 

t  Mr.  Charles  Blanc,  formerly  director  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  says  in  his  **  Gram- 
maire  des  Arts  du  Dessin  " :  *'  Of  the  three  great  arts  (achitecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing) which  form  the  subject  of  this  book,  there  is  only  one  to  which  color  is  necessary ; 
but  drawing  is  so  essential  to  each  of  these  three  arts  that  we  very  properly  call  them 
the  artsof  &awinf;." 

t  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  King's  letters  patent  establishing  the  school : 
''  The  perfection  to  which,  through  our  aid  and  protection,  the  different  guilds  of 
arts  and  manufactures  have  been  elevated  in  our  kingdom,  having  convinced  us  more 
and  more  that  the  industry  of  artists  and  of  these  different  guilds  forms  a  branch  of 
commerce  which  is  the  most  fiourishing  and  the  most  advantageous  to  our  subjects, 
we  believe  we  ouuht  to  give  yet  more  attention  to  whatever  can  help  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  their  talents." 
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instraotion  ftdoptod  at  the  oatoet  for  this  school  was  mach  the  same,  in  its  main 
featares,  as  that  which  is  to-day  considered  to  be  best  for  schools  designed,  as  that 
was,  to  produce  art  workmen.  Abundant  experience  has  since  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  this  and  of  similar  schooh*  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Under  the  stimoliis 
of  international  exhibitions  of  industry  these  schools  have  rapidly  mnltiplied  of  late, 
while  their  courses  of  study  have  become  more  comprehensive  and  tbofoueh.  Thus 
England  alone  has  to-day  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  schools — ^tneir  num- 
ber steadily  increasing,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand  students.  The  same  pro- 
portion would  gi  ve  the  United  States  near  two  hundred.    But  who  can  name  even  one  ? 

UiaVERSAL  INSTBUCnON  IN  DRAWING. 

But  European  Governments  have  not  stopped  with  these  special  schools,  nor  with 
their  night  drawing  dasses,  Sunday  drawing  schools,  industrial  art  mnaeama.  all  of 
which  luive  been  found  to  contribute  so  much  to  national  prosperity.  While  Deg[m- 
ning  at  the  top  and  working  downwards  they  have  at  last  reached  the  oonviction 
that  they  should  begrin  at  the  bottom ;  that  all  should  be  taught  the  oniTenal  ele- 
ments of  drawing  and  art.  So,  to-day  one  finds  that  drawing  is  a  corapolsory  stadj 
in  nearly  all  the  people's  schools  of  Europe,  and  occupies  not  a  minor  bat  a^/sonspic- 
uous  pl&oe  in  the  cnrriculum.  The  indications  are  that  in  a  few  years  every  child  in 
Eorope  that  learns  to  read  will  learn  to  draw,  doing  either  with  eqoai  facility. 

APBCIFIO  RBA80KS  FOR  ATTACHING  IMPORTANCE  TO  DRAWING. 

One  is  not  obliged  to  look  far  to  find  ample  reasons  to  jnsti^  the  importance  which 
is  thus  attached  to  both  popular  and  professional  instmotion  in  drawing. 

1.  EipeditM  oonstrwOUm. — Drawing  expedites  construction  of  every  kind— of  build- 
ings, machinery,  ships,  locomotives,  railroads,  fortifications.  Indeed,  many  most  ee- 
eential  things  could  not  be  made  at  all  withcmt  the  assistance  of  drawing.  For  the 
greatest  economy  in  construction  there  must  be  not  only  draughtsmen  to  make  the 
original  drawings,  but  there  must  also  be  workmen  with,  at  least,  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  to  enable  them  to  work  from  drawings  without  constant  supervision. 
Hence,  if  regard  be  had  simply  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  practical  appli- 
cation, large  numbers  need  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  constructive  drawing.  Tmnk 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  ships, 
locomotives,  bridges,  machinery  that  are  to  be  constructed  m  the  United  States  daring 
the  next  thirty  years,  the  cost  of  whose  construction  will  be  greatly  redaeed  if  draw- 
ing does  not  continue  to  remain,  as  it  is  ntw,  an  art  unknown  to  the  workmen. 
-  K.  Develops  <a«to.— Drawing  develops  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  That  the  manu- 
factured products  of  a  country  may  excel  in  taste,  there  must  be  artistic  deaignera. 
There  must  also  be  workmen  with  sufficient  taste  to  execute  what  has  been  beaoti- 
fuUy  designed,  for  a  bungler  cannot  do  it.*  Then  back  of  desiffner  and  workman 
there  must  be  a  public  taste  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  what  is  really  chaste 
and  beautiful,  and  so  provide  a  market  for  such  products.  It  may  be  counted  as  a 
truism  that  in  no  oounttr  will  the  quality  of  its  manufactures  rise  above  the  taste  of 
its  people.    It  may  also  be  counted  as  a  truism  that  no  country  can  export  its  manu- 


factures  with  any  good  degree  of  success,  unless  they  excell  in  beauty  of  design  and 
execution.  They  snoold  also  be  original  in  design,  as  no  country  cares  to  purchase 
from  another  Just  what  itself  produces.    It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  steal  foreign 


Sattems,  nor  to  employ  foreign  desiffners,  both  of  which  things  we  are  now  doing, 
nd  so  it  becomes  essential  that  all  should  be  well  trained,  at  least  in  the  elements  of 
artistlo  drawing,  and  that  this  common  instruction  should  be  snpplemented  by  special 
instruction  for  the  training  of  industrial  designers  and  artistic  workmen.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  it  does  not  necessarily  take  more  time  and  labor  to  make  an  ob- 
ject beautiful  than  to  make  it  homely ;  but  as  the  beautiful  object  always  commands 
the  highest  price  the  artistic  workman  is  better  rewarded  than  his  chims^  competitoi: 
To  develop  the  popular  taste  is  to  confer  a  special  blessing  upon  the  working  classes. 

3.  An  element  of  general  culture. — Drawing  affords  an  admirable  discipline  of  mind, 
eye,  and  hand,  a  discipline  in  large  part  not  obtainable  from  anything  else.  There- 
fore, as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  human  being,  as  an  element  of  general  cult- 
nre,  the  study  of  drawing,  like  the  study  of  language  or  of  the  mathematics,  is  of 
universal  utility.    It  cannot  be  properly  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  symmetrically  edu. 

*  Biohard  Redgrave,  late  inspector-general  for  art,  England,  says  in  his  ''  Manual  of 
Design : "  **  Our  greatest  difficulty  consists  even  less  in  the  want  of  designers  than  of 
skilled  art  workmen  to  carry  out  designs.  A  design  for  cotton  printing  may  be  spoiled 
by  the  *  putter-on,'  or  for  silk  by  him  who  prepares  it  for  the  I0019.  llie  sculptor  may 
design  a  statuette,  but  there  are  few  able  to  chase  the  bronze,  to  retouch  the  clay,  or 
to  unite  the  parts  when  they  come  forth  from  the  mould." 
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cftted  if  Ae  has  not  been  instmoted  in  drawing.  For  six  jt  eiffht  centuries  drawing 
formed  a  part  of  liberal  ednoation  in  Europe,  and  was  taigbt  Jointly  with  Latin  lit- 
eratiui,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  upon 
the  rile  of  corporations,  guilds,  and  apprenticeship,  that  a  division  in  European  edu- 
cation took  place,  and  instruction  in  drawing  and  art  was  dropped  from  the  liberal 
cnrriculnm.*  Then  technical  and  artistic  education  was  left  to  those  who  specially 
practiced  the  different  industrial  arts.  But  the  world  never  stands  still.  More  re- 
cept  changes  in  the  social  condition,  notably  the  greater  demand  for  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  labor  in  each  indus- 
'try,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  giving  professional  instruction 
in  drawing  and  art,  better  instruction,  in  certain  respects,  because  less  dogmatic  and 
more  rational,  than  was  possible  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  even  in  its  best 
days.  Now,  too,  the  university  curriculum  begins  to  show  signs  of  a  change,  as  well 
in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  which  promises  .to  restore  instruction  in  drawing  and 
art  to  the  place  it  once  held  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture.  There  is,  indeed,  reason 
to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distailt  when  the  college  graduate  will  no  longer  be  as 
ignorant  of  art  as  is  the  unhoused  savage.  Classic  art  will  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  classic  literature.  Now,  general  culture,  whether  in  language,  mathematics, 
art,  or  natural  science,  should  begin  in  the  people's  schools,  sometimes  calle4  the 
people's  universities,  which  they  ought  in  truth  to  be. 

4.  The  iHuis  of  teehnioal  fticdiea.— Drawing  holds  the  chief  place  in  technical  educa- 
tion for  both  men  and  women. t  Hence  those  who  enter  the  advanced  technical 
schools  with  such  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  as  the  common  schools  should 

five  to  all  find  the  time  required  for  their  technical  studies  greatlv  abridged.  In 
UTope  candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  technical  schools  are  obliged  to  pass  an 
examination  in  elementary  drawing.  The  same  thing  should  be  required  In  the  United 
States,  but  is  not  at  present  feasible,  because  both  public  and  private  schools  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  give  suitable  instruction  in  drawing.  It  may  be  added  that  much 
the  same  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  is  required  oy  him  who,  entering  the  col- 
lege or  umversity,  is  there  to  pursue  the  study  of  art  as  one  of  the  elements  (?  general 
cmture.  Art  and  the  arts  have  the  same  b^innings.  But  manv  do  not  propose  to 
themselves  to  seek  advanced  technical  training,  or  the  liberal  culture  of  the  univer- 
sity, until  after  the  time  has  passed  when  the  elements  of  drawing  can  be  best  and 
most  profitably  learned.  Here  we  have,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  an- 
other and  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favor  of  making  drawing  a  compulsory  study 
in  the  common  schools. 

*  In  his  sketch  of  the  character  of  art  instruction  in  France  at  different  periods,  M 
Louis  Conrigod  says :  ''In  a  word,  art  waa  probabljr taught  orally  and  with  the  aid 
of  books,  like  letters,  the  sciences,  religion,  Jointly  with  them  in  the  same  school,  bv 
the  same  means.  It  made  an  indivisible  part  of  that  vast  collection  of  human  knowl- 
ed^  which  the  cloister  had  received  from  expiring  antiquity  as  in  a  storehouse,  and 
which  it  has  transmitted  so  singularly  increased  to  modem  times.  They  had  not  yet 
thought  to  isolate  anything.  Division  of  instruction  did  not  bej^n  to  manifest  itself 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  establishment  of  corporations." 

t  In  the  snmmarv  of  an  inquiry  on  professional  education,  1865,  a  French  imperial 
commission  say :  "Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction  which  in  different  de^^rees, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of 
«lther  sex,  £awing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  unanimously 
regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common." 

The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  J.  D.  Runkle,  says : 
"  We  are  now  oblij^  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  during  the  first  year  of  the 
course,  a  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  which  we  shall 
require  for  admission  just  as  soon  as  instruction  in  drawing  becomes  sufficiently  gen- 
eral in  these  schools.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  knowledge  of  forms,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  all  industrial  education,  can  only  be  learned  by  the  study  of  drawing, 
which  should  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schools  with  competent  teachers;  the  time 
required  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  future  special  applications  need  not  be  dis- 
proportionate to  that  ae voted  to  other  studies." 

The  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Bowdoin  College,  George  L.  Vose  (whose  works 
are  regarded  as  the  best  American  authority  on  railway  construction),  savs:  "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  course  in  Iree-hand  and  instrumental  drawing  as 
might  be  well  and  thoiouffhly  taught  in  the  common  schools,  without  in  the  least  con- 
suming the  time  needed  for  other  studies,  would  save  a  year  in  the  department  of 
dDftWing  in  any  of  our  technical  or  engineering  courses;  and  this  is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  with  me,  but  I  know  it  from  an  actual  comparison  in  my  classes,  for  the 
past  five  years,  of  stndents  who  hod  received  such  a  preliminainr  training  with  those 
who  had  not.  I  mav  say  further  that  I  regard  the  free-hand  drill  in  common  schools 
ss  more  important  than  a  drill  in  instrumental  work,  as  the  former  trains  both  eye 
and  hand,  while  the  latter  trains  the  hand  only." 
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DRAWIflO  ▲  BXjrtABXM  STUDY  FOR  ALL.  ^ 

For  the  reaaoDS  enumerated  drawing  baa  come  to  be  looked  npon  as  a  stadsf^hoee 
elements  should  be  taught  to  all«  while  for  those  who  desire  it  adyaiioed  inatniction 
should  be  provided  for  professional  purposes  and  liberal  culture.  The  means  to  be 
employed  to  this  end  are  the  people's  schools,  evening  drawing  classes  for  workmen, 
technical  schools  and  schools  of  fine  art,  the  university,  lectures,  books,  mnsenma,  and 
exhibitions  of  art  and  industry.  That  the  instruction  imparted  by  these  agenftes 
may  produce  the  beneficent  results  desired,  it  must,  of  course,  be  rational  and  equal 
to  the  end  sought. 

PRBPAKATION  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

As  requested  by  the  Jury  on  education,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Exhibition  to 
ascertaiu  what  it  teaches  about  drawing.  I  have  studied  the  work  done  by  pupils, 
school  material,  courses  of  study,  and  other  official  documents,  and  the  industrial  and 
art  products  displayed.  From  these  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  what,  as  settled  by 
experience  and  reason,  should  be  taught  and  how  taught,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  before  the  learner  comes  to  the  professional  application  of  drawing  in  art  or 
industry. 

THE  DRAWING  EXHIBITS. 

Foreign  countries  do  not  exhibit  much  work  done  by  pupils,  and  so  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  comparative  merit  of  the  results  generally  attained  in  the  schools. 
However,  the  limited  amount  of  work  shown  by  England.  France,  The'Netheriands» 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  Europesn  countries,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
exhibits  of  material  used  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  disnlays  of  educational  publish- 
ing houses,  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  leading  features  which  char- 
acterize drawing  instruction  inlSurope.  Then  the  industrial  and  art  products  ex- 
hibited furnish  a  commentary  upon  tne  schools,  from  which  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
derive  educational  enlightenment. 

Different  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
make  considerable  exhibits  of  actual  work  done  by  pupils  in  drawing.  Very  few 
cities  and  schools,  however,  pi'esent  courses  of  study  sufficiently  broad  and  systematic 
to  show  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  srasped  and  the  resolution  formed  to  do  thor- 
ough work.  Thid  results  from  the  fact  that  drawing  has  so  reobntly  received  among 
us  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration.  So  far  as  the  industrial  and  art  products 
exhibit^  by  the  United  States  serve  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  good  instruction  in 
drawing,  they  illustrate,  in  the  main,  the  effects  of  good  foreign  instractioii ;  for  it  is 
in  Europe  that  most  of  our  artists  and  designers  and  many  of  our  mechanical  draughts- 
men have  been  trained. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTION. 

One  may  learn  from  the  Exhibition  that  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
instruction  in  drawing  is  not  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  equally  commendaole. 
Like  the  industrial  and  art  products,  the  instruction  in  drawing  shows  atrocities  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  must  be  said  that  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
Europe,  drawing  instruction  shows  less  confdrmity  to  a  recognuEed  standard  and  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  atrocious  things.  So  many  vagaries  are  inanifested  in  the 
treatment  of  no  other  study.  Arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  for  example,  are  taught, 
so  far  as  relates  to  their  main  features,  in  much  the  same  way  everywhere.  Equally 
good  results  are  not  everywhere  obtained,  it  is  true,  owing  to  difference  in  the  quality 
of  teachers,  to  difference  in  length  of  school,  and  to  other  causes.  Tet  the  inatmction 
covers  about  the  same  ground  everywhere,  and  conforms  to  the  same  general  methods. 
Not  so  with  drawing,  of  whose  real  character  and  scope  most  of  our  teachers  and 
school  officials  know  little  or  nothing.  Thus,  i^orant  of  drawing  themselvea,  many 
of  them  naturally  fall  into  one  of  two  errors.  They  conclude  that  the  subjeetisnot 
understood  by  anybody,  and,  therefore,  that  right  instruction  is  yet  to  be  settled  by 
experiment ;  or  they  accept  the  word  of  the  first  person  who  claims  to  know  all  about 
the  matter,  and  follow  his  lead.  Hence,  such  countenance  is  giyen  to  nov^dty  sod 
pretence  in  the  case  of  drawing  as  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  ease  of 
arithmetic  or  geography.  Hence  the  variety  de^nerating  so  often  to  mere  vagary, 
which  is  seen  in  the  pupils'  drawings  from  Amencan  schools. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  EUROPEAN  INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  other  hand,  drawing  instruction  throughout  Europe  shows,  upon  the  whole, 
remarkable  conformity  to  a  single  rational  standard.* 

*  Professor  Langl  says  in  hie  official  report  to  the  Austrian  Government  on  the  art 
education  display  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873:  '*The  world,  so  far  as  it  is  oon> 
cemed  in  drawing,  is  probably  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  instruction,  in  its 
firet  stages,  must  begin  with  geometrical  forms,  and  that  ornament  must  be  praetioed. 
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This  oonformity  o«b  be  easily  accoanted  for.  Drawioff  has  been  tansht  there  for 
oentnriee,  and  so  it  not  a  novelty  as  with  ns;  the  resnlts  of  good,  bad,  indifferent 
instraction  are  known.  Of  later  years,  too,  the  varioas  ^vemments  have  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  promote  such  instraction  in  drawing  as  would  approve  itself 
by  its  practical  fruits.  And,  meanwhUe,  drawing  has  been  subjected  to  severe  peda- 
gogieal  treatment,  both  in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  the  light  of  sound  philo- 
sophical principles.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  could  but  commend  themselves 
to  common  sense  everywhere,  and  lead'  to  uniformity  in  act.  France,  in  particular, 
has  contributed  experience,  since  drawing  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  zealously  cul- 
tivated upon  her  soil  during  the  last  thousand  years;  but  Germany  and  England 
have  contributed  most  towaids  the  philosophy  of  »sthetics.  M.  Charles  Blanc,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  says  in  his  Grammaire  des  Arts  dn  Dessin : 
**  Strange  thing !  France,  though  she  counts  at  this  moment  in  her  bosom  the  most 
skillful  artists  of  the  world,  is,  in  that  which  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  art,  one  of 
the  most  backward  nations  of  Europe ;  she,  so  renowned  hitherto  for  the  iineness  of 
her  Judgment  and  for  the  sovereignty  of  her  taste."  France,  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reigntv  of  the  eesthetic  principles  more  foUy  elucidated  by  her  neighoors  than  by 
herwlf,  is  now  shaping  her  practice  to  conform  to  these  principles,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  certain  things  which  have  the  sanction  of  tradition  and  of  distinguished 
patronage.  She  accepts  the  fact  that  no  instruction  can  be  sound  in  practice  which 
IS  not  first  sound  in  theory,  however  novel  and  st4king  the  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  neishbors  of  hers,  whose  theory  has  hitherto  outrun  their  practice,  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  lessons  tausht  by  her  experience.  And  countiies  like 
Russia,  that  have  excelled  in  neither  theory  nor  practice,  are  adopting  both  from 
their  rivals.  Hence  the  remarkable  harmony,  already  rererred  to,  which  pervades 
the  instruction  in  drawing  throughout  Europe,  especially  where  the  instruction  is 
under  Government  contrm  and  not  left  to  the  whims  of  uninformed,  capridoas 
teachers. 

THX  aXNXBAL  PBINCIPUE8  WHICH  UNDBBLIX  ALL  GOOD   IKBTRUCTION  IS  DRAWINO* 

The  general  principles  having  the  approval  of  the  safest  authorities  and  widest 
experience,  to  which  principles  all  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  should  conform, 
are,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend,  as  I  will  now  state  them : 

1.  Should  conform  to  goneral  tnidagogioal  |>riiidpZM.— Drawing  should  be  treated  as  all 
other  studies  are  treated,  t  The  instruction  should  conform  to  those  pedagogical 
principles  which  are  recognieed  as  universally  sound.  It  should  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  firam  the  regular  to  the  irregular.  The  succession  of  the  steps 
should  be  according  to  a  natural  and  logically  systematic  order.  In  a  word,  all  should 
be  rational,  nothing  dogmatic,  and  the  superior  emphasis  should  ever  be  laid  upon 
knowledge,  not  upon  mere  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  the  pencil.t  Those  teachers 
who  treat  drawing  thus,  claiming  for  it  no  special  favors,  always  obtain  the  beet 
results. 

2.  Geomelry  m  the  &a«{«.— Geometry  should  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  all  instruc- 

to  a  certain  degree,  before  figure  drawing  can  be  taken  up.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  reference  to  the  method  only ;  t.  6..  how  shall  the  several  parts  be  taught  f  What 
shall  be  their  proportion,  and  what  moaels  shaU  be  employed  T  " 

M.  Buisson,  a  French  delegate  to  Vienna,  also  Frei^  educational  commissioner  to 
Philadelphia,  notes  in  his  official  report  on  elementaiy  instruction  in  drawing  at 
Vienna  the  same  harmony  of  views.  He  says :  **  Without  enumerating  the  countries 
and  the  establishments  where  we  could  find  altogether  the  same  tendencies  in  draw- 
ing instruction,  let  us  pass  from  the  countries  of  tne  Germanic  tongue  to  those  of  the 
French,  and  we  shall  observe  between  them  a  harmony  of  pedagogical  views  the 
more  striking  as  it  bursts  across  the  greatest  diversities  in  habits,  in  processes,  in  8M- 
thetic  education.'' 

t  Says  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Austrian  Government  on  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  speaking  of  the  Austrian  schools:  **  It  was  noticeable  that  those 
flchools  took  the  lead,  and  uione  as  models  before  all  others  which  have  the  advan* 
tage  of  superior  teacners,  who  perceive  drawing  to  be  an  integral  part  of  general 
education.^ 

t  John  Burnet,  a  leading  authority  amouff  artists,  says,  in  his  treatise  on  painting: 
**  Drawing  much  improves  as  little  as  readmg  mucn,  unless  we  contemplate  and  un- 
clerstand.  Those  who  have  acquired  a  readiness  of  hand  without  correctness  of  study 
Jiave  but  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance." 

Speaking  of  the  same  matter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says:  '*  After  much  time  spent  in 
theae  fHyolous  pursuits  the  difficulty  will  be  to  retreat,  but  it  will  be  then  too  late, 
mod  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  return  to  scrupulous  labor  after  the  mind  has  been 
<lebaaohed  and  deceived  by  this  fiJlacy." 
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tion  in  drawing,  whether  for  artistic  or  indnstrial  parpoMS.*  By  this  it  jb  not  meant 
that  the  learner  must  be  trained  in  demonstration  after  the  manner  of  Bnelid.  One 
may  make  the  drawings  for  a  trefoil  Gothic  window  without  firai  learning,  by  demon- 
stration, the  mathematical  properties  of  the  equilateral  triangle  empu>^ea  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  for  the  window.  Attention  should  first  be  given  to  the 
forms  of  geometry;  next  to  its  facts  and  their  applications ;  lastly,  its  leaaona.  when 
the  learner  is  old  enough  to  deal  with  them,  should  receive  consideration.  The  leamer 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  kept  long  busied  with  geometry  in  the  abstract^  but  rather 
he  is  to  derive  from  it  his  first  exercises  in  drawing,  beoause  none  otheza  ao  simple 
are  elsewhere  to  be  had ;  aud  he  is  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it  aa  a  test  of  the  aocor- 
acy  of  his  work  in  all  kinds  of  drawing,  l^at  is,  geometry  must  b^  treated  as  an 
instrument,  not  as  an  end.  That  all  instruction  in  drawing  uiould  take  geometiy,  ss 
indicated,  for  its  beginning  and  basis,  may  be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  any  zeaaon- 
able  question.  Any  other  oeginning  is  bad,  and  a  bad  beginning  in  drawing  ia,  per- 
haps, worse  than  a  bad  beginning  in  any  other  study. 

3.  Drawing  $hauld  begin  with  two  dimensiont. — ^But  there  is  plane  ^^eometry  witii  its 
two  dimensions,  and  solid  geometry  with  its  three  demensions.  With  wbioh  begin  f 
In  Euclid  the  former  is  treated  before  the  latter,  because  the  fonner  la  the  simpler 
and  logically  leads  to  the  latter.  The  same  course  should  be  followed  in  dnswing, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  what  ever  the  ultimate  object  in  view.  When  only  two  dimen- 
sions are  represented  all  the  difficulties  of  perspective,  of  light  and  shade,  of  ortho- 
graphic dehneation  are  excluded^  because  such  difficulties  pertain  alone  to  tlie  repre^ 
sentation  of  soliditv ;  nor  is  the  imagination  called  upon  to  '*  realise  form  in  apaeei^ 
It  is  especially  needful  to  lav  stress  upon  drawing  two  dimensions,  if  the  ultimate 
object  IS  industrial,  since  industrial  design  cannot  get  on  without  it,  nor  deeorative 
art,  nor  any  kind  of  building  construction.  If  the  ultimate  object  is  purely  artistic, 
less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions  only ;  but  it  moat  not 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence  even  then. 

4.  Pictoridl  repreemiation  of  the  three  dimeneiane.— When  the  leamer  cornea  to  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  forms  of  solid  geometry,  he  should  be  confined  at  first 
to  the  representation  of  the  literal  form  in  true  prospective  outline,  and  ahould  take 
the  circular  solids  before  the  plane  sided,  since  the  perspective  oilBcnltiea  of  the 
former  are  less  than  those  of  the  latter.  After  the  literal  form  has  been  mastered 
light  and  shade  can  be  properly  undertaken,  and  not  before.  What  ia  here  said 
refers  especially  to  drawing  irom  the  solid  itself,  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguidwd 
from  the  pictorial  representation  of  solidity  by  the  aid  of  linear  pen^iective,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  oy  architects  and  other  draughtsmen  to  deuneate  objects  not 
already  existing,  but  to  be  made ;  and  sometimes  by  painters,  as  when  they  desire  to 

Sut  architectral  effects  into  their  picttires,  especially  if  the  pictures  are  cainpQaition& 
ince  linear  or  instmmentral  perspective  really  concerns  itself  only  about  straight 
lines,  he  who  would  learn  to  represent  solidity  by  this  means  must  not  only  besin 
with  plane  sided  figures,  but  must  employ  them  as  an  aid  in  representing  ciremar 
figures;  but  to  proceed  thus  when  one  draws  with  the  free  haoid  solids  that  are 
actually  before  tne  eyes  is  to  make  a  serious  blunder.  The  blunder,  however,  isoftai 
made,  because  a  clear  distinction  is  not  kept  between  the  two  modes  of  repieaenting 
solidity  with  pictorial  effects. 

5.  Orthographic  repreeentation  of  the  three  dimeneUme^For  the  purposes  of  mechanical 
drawing  the  geometrical  solids  must  be  orthographically  represented,  not  only  as 
wholes ;  they  must  be  represented  in  sections,  as  revolved,  and  as  penetrating  one 
another ;  and  the  development  of  their  surfaces  must  be  delineated.  All  this  makes 
a  large  demand  upon  the  imagination.  Yet,  when  suitable  means  are  employed, 
children  10  or  12  years  of  age  are  readily  taught  this  mode  of  representing  the  geomet- 
rical solids.  There  are  neded,  besides  painted  copies,  the  actual  solids,  in  sections, 
etc.,  to  be  drawn,  and  tangible  illustrations  of  the  planes  of  delineation.  By  the  aid 
of  these  the  imagination  soon  leains  to  do  its  work  of  "  realizing  form  in  spaoe.'* 
As  a  mental  discipline  for  the  younff  this  kind  of  drawing  must  &  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  while  a  thorougn  course  in  it  is  indispensable  for  one  deeiroua  of 
becoming  a  creditable  mechanical  draughtsman.  In  the  case  of  those  workmen,  how- 
ever, who  attend  evening  drawing  schools,  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  it,  since 
they  have  but  limited  time  and  are  usually  anxious  to  learn  something  each  can 
at  once  put  to  practical  use  in  his  particular  business. 

6.  Drawing  conventional  forms.—AftbT  creometrioal  forms  logically  follows  tlie  draw- 
ing of  conventional  ornament  and  artificial  objects.    These  bearing  a  dose  general 

*  At  the  artistic  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  1868,  M.  Hendricks,  describing  hi« 
method  of  teaching  drawing,  a  method  so  popular  in  Europe,  said :  "  According  to 
my  idea,  all  elementary  drawing  should  take,  as  its  foundation,  geometiy,  and  mak>^ 
the  elements  of  this  science  subservient  to  the  analysis  of  artistic  foxam  in  snch  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  an  inanimate  instrument  only,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  means 
by  which  the  pupil  can  himself  control  and  appreciate  his  work.  Every  method 
should  be  rational,  positive,  and  not  leave  room  for  doubt  in  thepupil's  mind* 
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TeHemblance  to  ffeometrioal  forms,  plane  and  solid  stand  next  to  them  in  regularity 
and  simplioity  of  outline.  Bnt  how  shonld  they  be  treated  f  Ornament  is  either  flat 
or  in  relief.  If  it  is  flat,  also  conventional,  and  treated  without  pictorial  effeots, 
then  it  involves  the  drawing  of  bnt  two  dimensions,  and  logically  follows  the  draw- 
ing  of  plane  geometrical  forms.  If  it  is  in  relief,  therefore  possessing  solidity,  then 
it  can  be  perspectively  drawn  in  light  and  shnde.  The  artiiicial  objfeots  mentioned 
can,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  relief  ornament.  This  is  a  logical  step 
forward  in  pictorial  representation  of  objects  actnally  before  the  eyes. 

Bnt  it  ia  proper  here  to  obtwrve  that  pictorial  drawing  is,  comparatively,  seldom 
employed  for  industrial  purposes,  hardly  ever  outside  of  strictly  imitative  decoration. 
InduBdry  usually  cidls  for  representations  of  objects  tohemade^  not  of  obfeois  already 
exi$ting.  Therefore  the  drawing,  if  anything  more  than  mere  suggestive  sketches, 
must  be  rigidly  precise,  and  pictorial  drawings  are  never  that.  To  obtain  this  pre- 
cision the  main  miance  must  be  placed  upon  drawings  that  represent  at  a  time  only 
fcwo  dimensions  of  a  solid.  Add  naif  tint  for  the  representation  of  reliefl  Uenoe  it 
comes  that  nearly  all  the  principles  of  industrial  design,  as  employed  in  designing  the 
forms  of  objects  or  their  decoration,  must  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  drawing 
of  two  dimensions.  Very  justly  is  great  emphasis  laid  upon  this  kind  of  drawing  for 
the  learning  of  which  flat  copies  are  so  essential. 

7.  Drawing  frmn  naters.— After  the  drawing,  1,  of  geometrical,  2.  of  conventional 
forms,  logically  comes  the  drawing  of  naturu  objects,  whose  regular  general  forma 
itnd  symmetrical  general  arrangement  of  parts  are  obscured  by  numberless  irregulari- 
tiee  of  detail.  If  the  instruction  has  taken  the  course  here  indicated,  the  &Miier 
finds  himself  prepared,  when  he  comes  to  them,  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difQcul- 
ties  incident  to  drawing  from  nature.  Due  practice  vnth  simple  fundamental  forms 
baa  given  him  dexterity  in  handling  the  pencil  and  crayon ;  has  given  him  quickness 
»nd  certainty  of  eye  in  Judging  of  proportion ;  has  given  him  knowledge  of  breadth, 
at  repose,  of  beauty  of  line,  and  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  haa  given 
him  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  organic  growth  and  arrangement,  especially  as 
illnatrated  in  the  vegetable  world,  from  which  so  many  of  the  principles  of  decorative 
«rt  are  derived ;  and  has  also  given  the  invaluable  mental  habit  of  looking  at  ob- 
f  ecte  in  the  mass  *  instead  of  the  vicious  habit  of  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
details,  which  one  is  apt  to  acquire  when  he  is  put  to  drawing  from  natural  objects  at 
the  outset,  or  fW>m  printed  pictorial  representations  of  such  Ejects. 

Indeed,  he  who  has  been  first  duly  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  geometrical  and 
oonventional  forms  makes  wonderful  progress  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  nature,  in 
comparison  with  him  who  takes  nature  for  his  starting  point,  t  He  finds  that  the 
famuiar  forms  of  geometry  and  the  familiar  symmetrical  features  of  conventional  orna- 
ment pervade  all  nature,  and  that  tbey,  in  spite  of  the  irregular  details  which  first  strike 
the  attention,  constitute  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  nature  builds.  Recognition 
of  these  features  givee  him  at  once  a  breadth  of  view,  in  rendering  nature,  which  keeps 
liim  from  wasting  time  on  microscopic  and  unimportant  particulars.  It  also  gives  him 
the  freedom  of  sure  law,  which  is  the  only  freedom  of  any  worth,  in  the  rendering  of  all 
irregular  characteristics.  And  so  it  comes  that  one  cannot  heat  learn  to  r^ftreeent  nature 
h]$  oeginninq  wUh  naiwrt  and  aUoayv  drawing  from  nature.  Indeed,  with  exclusive  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  one  cannot  become  a  master  in  the  rendering  of  natural  forms. 

They  who  think  otherwise  forget  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  nature  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  which  can  be  best  learned  independently  of  the  surface.! 

*  Says  Prof.  William  B.  Ware :  "This  attitude  of  mind  and  the  method  of  work  to 
which  it  gives  shape,  and  which  in  turn  tends  to  render  it  habitual,  is  obviously  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  draughtsman.  To  learn 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  in  their  accidents  and  their  details,  bnt  in  their 
essentials,  and  even  in  temporary  and  accidental  effects  to  seize  the  essential  element 
of  the  effect,  is  just  what  the  artist  of  everv  kind  most  needs  to  learn.  It  is  this  dia- 
ciiminating  perception  that  distinguishes  the  real  artist,  not  a  mechanical  fftoility  of 
hand  or  a  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  eye.'' 

t  Burnet.  Bachelier,  Dtlrer,  Da  Vinci,  and  others  distinguished  in  art  have  expressed 
this  view  in  their  writings.  So  have  those  who,  like  Hegel,  have  dealt  with  art  as  a 
philosophical  question .  The  conclusions  of  pedagogics  accord  with  this  view.  There 
appears  to  be  out  one  mind  about  the  matter  among  persons  quaUfled  to  Judge. 

X  Mr.  Bedgrave,  late  inspector-general  for  art  instruction  in  England,  says  in  his 
Manual  of  Design,  when  speaking  of  naturalistic  and  conventional  ornaments:  "From 
what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  law  of  symmetrical  arrangement  is 
not  only  in  accordance  with  a  deejper  ineight  into  nature's  working,  but,  moreover, 
lends  itself  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  many  manufactures,  especiallv  in  this  age  or 
machinery,  and  proves  the  best  means  for  the  display  of  form  and  color  in  all.  The 
naturalistic  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  difllcult  of  execution  in  many  manu- 
factures and  fabrics,  but  is  a  mere  eurfaoe  view  of  nature,  only  concerning  itself  with 
Vhat  is  open  to  every  one,  and  neglecting  those  hidden  truths  which  Ue  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject.''  ^  . 
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They  make  much  the  same  mistake  as  do  those  who  imagine  that  one  is  learning  iD« 
dostrial  drawinff  when  engaged  in  the  pictorial  delineation  of  wheels,  carts,  bamkr 
steam-boilers,  tables,  and  other  indnstrial  objects,  no  tboaght  whatever  being  given 
to  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  actually  employed  in  constructive  drawing 
and  industrial  design.   Surface  is  often  mistaken  for  substance. 

8.  The  human  figure, — ^The  drawing  of  the  figure  must  be  regarded  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  drawing,  since  it  introduces  the  most  subtle  lines  and  proportions,  but  espe- 
cially spirit.  If  the  learner  should  not  begin  with  vegetable  forms,  still  less  should 
he  begin  by  drawing  the  figure.  Especially  should  he  refrain  from  such  a  beginning 
if  he  has  an  industrial  object  in  view,  yet  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in  a  rational  wav 
should  find  a  place  in  popular  elementary  instruction,  both  because  of  the  general 
culture  it  affords,  and  because  the  figure  is  largely  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries.  The  instruction  should,  of  course,  proceed  by  lo^ic^ 
steps  from  proportion,  altitude,  skeleton,  and  massing  of  flesh,  to  the  skeleton  fully 
clothed,  with  just  acceutuation  of  parts,  beauty  of  line,  and  expression  of  spirit.  It 
should  proceed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  general 
before  the  particular,  the  simple  before  the  complex  and  subtle,  and  the  fixed,  like 
the  flat  copy  and  cast,  before  variable  life. 

In  no  other  variety  of  drawing  does  success  depend  more  upon  sound  pedagogical 
treatment. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  DRAWING  THB  HUMAN  FIGURE  DESCRIBED. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  the  fl^pre  in  drawing.  The  one  mode  givea  all  the 
effects  of  chiaro-oscuro,  that  is,  perspective  (not  a'good  term),  light  and  shade,  foire- 
ffronnd  and  background.  This  is  the  pictorial  and  usual  mode  of  treating  the  haman 
figure.  The  other  mode  gives  only  the  ieading  lines ;  there  Is  not  only  no  light  and 
shade,  but  no  allowance  for  perspective,  no  foreground,  no  backgrouno.  A  groop  of 
figures  is  treated  as  though  each  was  equally  distant  from  the  spectator.  The  nrst 
mode  is,  even  for  one  who  is  an  expert,  slow  and  laborious ;  to  apply  it  sacoessfally 
in  manufactures  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  second  mode  requires  but  little  time 
for  drawing  the  figures,  thougn  one  must  be  skillful  if  he  would  draw  them  with  bqc- 
oeas.    This  mode  of  treating  uie  figure  is  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  mannfiMtares. 

FRENCH  GOi>ELIN  TAPESTRY. 

To  lllnstrato  the  two  modes.  In  the  art  exhibit  of  France,  Memorial  Hall,  is  a 
Gk>be1in  tapestry  which  represents  Penelope  weaving.  As  the  stonr  is  told  by  Homer, 
a  large  number  of  suitors  sought  Penelope  in  marriage,  but  she,  ^ithfnl  to  her  hus- 
band, king  Ulysses,  who  had  been  gone  many  years  to  the  Trojan  war,  put  them  off 
with  the  assurance  that  she  would  marry  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
web  she  was  weaving.  But  what  she  wove  by  day  she  secretly  unraveled  at  night ; 
and  thus  the  suiton  who  had  meantime  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Uly^ca, 
found  the  act  of  choosing  postponed  from  day  to  day.  The  tapestry  not  only  gives  a 
bt^autiful  picture,  with  color  added  to  the  drawing,  of  Penelope  at  the  loom,  but  re- 
calls the  whole  of  this  charming  story  of  ancient  conjugal  fidelity.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  first  method  of  treating  the  figure. 

DANISH  TERRA  COTTA  VASES. 

A  sample  of  the  second  method  is  seen  in  the  pottery  exhibit  from  Denmark,  Main 
Building — in  the  exact  reproductions  of  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan  terra  ootta  work 
there  shown.  Take  one  of  the  vases  on  which  is  represented  the  recognition  of  Ulywas 
by  his  old  nurse  Euryclea.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  Ulysses  bad  retained. 
Finding  the  suitors  in  possession  of  his  palace,  he  assumes  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and 
thus  disguised  enters.  When  the  suitors  have  retired  for  the  night,  the  bosoitable 
Penelope  gives  orders  for  the  entertainment  of  the  beggar.  She  mrectsthe  oldmuBe 
Eniyclea  to  wash  his  feet,  after  the  custom  of  the  times.  Penelope  is  represented  fts 
halt-reclining  on  her  ivory  chair,  while  Ulysses  sits  erect  on  another  chair,  ajid  EaiT-- 
clea  is  kneeling  upon  the  fioor  in  front  of  him  washing  his  feet.  The  exact  moment 
represented  by  the  drawing  is  the  one  in  which  Euryclea,  having  discovered  npoa  the 
knee  of  Ulysses  a  well-remembered  scar,  is  looking  up  into  his  face  in  J<^a^  surprise 
at  the  recognition  of  her  long  awaited  master,  the  husband  of  the  faithml  Penelope. 
The  few  beautiful  lines,  the  graceful  attitudes,  the  speaking  faces  tell  the  whole  story. 
Little  wonder  that  this  pottery  finds  such  wide  and  ready  market. 

The  decoration  of  the  vase  referred  to  includes  much  more  than  has  been  described, 
yet  it  all  represents  only  a  few  hours  of  skilled  artistic  labor,  while  the  tapestiy  de- 
scribed represents  months  of  such  labor. 
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PBOBABLB  UfWLURNCE  ON  AMEBICAN  MAKTTFACTURES  OF  CORRECn  FIQURB  DRAWZNO 

Instead  of  the  present  few  and  clumsy  attempts  at  using  the  figure  for  decorating 
manufactures  in  this  country,  where  figure  drawing  is  now  so  sadly  neglected,  how 
different  it  misht  be  were  such  drawing  properly  attended  tot  Various  industries 
would  be  revolutionized,  or,  rather,  what  is  equivalent  to  new  industries  would  be 
formed.  We  might  have  pottery,  for  example,  decorated  with  scenes  from  Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha  or  Evangeline,  from  the  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  other  periods  of 
our  history,  and  so  cheaply  done  in  the  manner  just  described  that  all  who  have  a 
spark  of  poetry  in  their  souls,  or  any  love  of  country,  could  afford  to  purchase  the 

}>rodacts.    New,  delightful,  and  profitable  employment  would  thus  be  furnished  for 
arge  numbers.* 

9.  Induairial  design, — ^While  one  is  learning  to  draw  he  should  be  instructed,  almost 
from  the  outset,  in  the  principles  and  rules  of  industrial  design  Process  in  drawing 
is  thus  accelerated,  not  retarded.  The  drawing  is  also  rendered  not  only  more  delight- 
ful, but  much  more  useful  for  every  one.  Design  has  to  do  both  with  the  forms  of 
objects  and  with  their  decoration,  true  ornament  always  being  subordinate  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  principles  of  good  ioduBtrial  design  are  few,  and, 
in  the  main,  quite  simple ;  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  the  pupils  to  be  found 
in  American  grammar  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  understand  and  appreciate 
these  principles,  when  seen  applied,  than  to  make  successful  original  applications  of 
them,  just  as  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  productions  of  Longfellow 
than  to  write  like  him.  With  a  single  year  of  proper  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
design  as  set  forth,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Redgrave's  little  "  Manual  of  Design,"  t  a  class 
of  grammar-school  pupils  would  be  able  to  criticize  with  a  good  degree  of  intelligence 
two- thirds  of  the  manufactured  products  in  the  exhibition.  It  would  no  longer  sim- 
ply be  '*  this  is  splendid,"  or  **  that  is  horrid ; "  they  would  have  a  definite  reason  for 
their  likes  or  dislikes.  Enrly  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  and  rules  of 
industrial  design  shoold,  indeed,  never  be  neglected. 

10.  Indnuirial  design  should  con  form  to  we  and  material.'— The  principles  of  design  re- 
qnire  that  the  form  of  any  useful  object  should  be  first  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  If  this  use  permits  of  a  choice  between 
modified  forms,  then  the  desi^  shonia  consult  the  requirements  of  beauty  and  good 
taste,  and  select  that  form  which  will  be,  by  reason  of  its  proportions,  distribution  of 
parts,  lines,  et  cetera,  the  more  pleasing,  l^o  two  houses,  two  carriages,  two  canes, 
two  coffee  urns  need  be  of  just  the  same  shape  ;  but  the  houses  should  be  convenient, 
the  carriages  strong,  the  canes  should  not  hurt  the  hand,  the  urns  should  be  easily 
cleaned. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARTICLES  AN  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

The  use  to  which  an  object  is  to  be  put  often  involves  its  relation  to  other  object-s, 
as  in  the  ciwe  of  a  piece  of  furniture ;  if  the  relation  is  subordinate,  the  design  should, 

*  In  1854  a  school  of  art  was  established  at  Lambeth,  England.  Its  object  was  the 
improvement  of  the  local  industries,  especially  by  giving  them  an  artistic  character. 
For  many  years  the  Doultons  had  carried  on  the  pottery  busiuess  at  Lambeth,  making 
coarse  stone  drain-pipes,  jugs,  blacking  bottles,  etc.  They  contributed  towards  the 
support  of  the  art  school,  but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  its  instruction  until  1870, 
when  they  began  the  manufacture  of  that  decorated  pottery  which  has  already  be- 
come so  widely  known,  and  of  which  they  made  so  large  and  fine  a  display  at  Phila- 
delphia. For  the  decoration  of  this  new  stoneware  and  faience  they  employ  only  per- 
sons who  have  been  trained  in  the  local  art.  school.  Among  the  number  tuns  employed 
are  about  fifty  young  women.  The  decoration  is  done  entirely  by  the  free  hand,  and 
so  no  two  pieces,  no  two  cups^  plates,  bottles,  vases,  are  decorated  just  alike.  The 
decoration  is  mainly  of  fonr  kinds :  The  objects  ''may  be  incrusted  with  raised  orna- 
ments ;  they  may  be  indented  by  bold  lines  and  patterns ;  they  may  have  scroll-work  ' 
or  figures  or  landscapes  engraved  upon  them,  and  they  may  be  painted  in  various 
colors."  Though  there  is  no  resort  to  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  multiply- 
ing copies,  yet  it  is  found  possible  by  the  help  ot  the  local  art  school  to  secnre  the 
decoration  at  such  moderate  cost  that  the  beautiful  objects  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  Nevertheless,  the  decorators  are  much  better 
paid  than  unskilled  laborers.  The  demand  for  the  **  Doulton  ware"  isgreatly  in  ad- 
^^ance  of  production.  Queen  Victoria  has  warmly  commended  it,  and  Gladstone  has 
-taken  occasion  in  a  public  address  to  praise  it,  and  says  that  what  has  been  done  at 
Lambeth  may  be  done  in  all  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  similar  applications 
<if  art  to  industry,  with  similar  gratifying  results,  can  be  made  throughout  the  United 
States. 

t  Manual  of  Desisn,  compiled  from  the  writings  and  addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave. 
B.  A.,  surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  pictures,  lato  inspector- general  for  art,  science,  ana 
art  department.  By  Gilbert  K.  Redgrave.  Published  for  committee  of  council  on 
•dncation,  England.  ^  j 
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by  iU  modesty,  enforce  that  aoboidination.  And  so,  as  each  one  is  apt  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  his  own  business,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  carpeting  of  a  room  to 
the  dealer,  the  selection  of  the  fhmitnre  to  the  mannflftctnTer,  and  the  character  of 
the  ornament  to  the  decorator.  Each  will  be  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  his  own 
work,  and  there  will  be  nothing  subordinate.  Perhaps  the  real  feature  of  the  nmn 
is  to  be,  not  either  of  the  things  mentioned,  but  pictures  and  bronzes,  requiring  that 
all  else  should  be  subdued  and  modest. 

Affain,  design  must  take  into  consideration  the  material  of  which  the  object  is  to  be 
macfo,  since  clay,  stone,  wood,  iron,  silver  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  nor 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  paper.  Every  material  possesses  qualities  peculiar  to  itself^  which 
the  designer  cannot  safely  ignore.  And  due  regara  must  be  paid  to  the  proposed 
mode  of  manufacture,  whether  by  turning,  hammering,  cutting,  stamping,  printing, 
weaving,  or  otherwise.  In  a  word,  everytning  must  be  apgmpnale  and  ralional,  or 
the  design  is  faulty.* 

nrrrRucnoK  tk  DiteiONS. 

11.  GmeraZjpriaeijiIst.— Of  course,  instruction  in  the  exact  details  of  applied  design 
belong  properly  to  special  schools  alone.  But  instruction  in  those  general  principles 
of  design  which  are  common  to  the  different  kinds  and  modes  of  manufacture  should 
form  a  part  of  elementary  drawing  in  pabUc  schools.  To  this  end  the  drawing  copies 
should  DO  such  as  to  illustrate  the  best  applications  of  right  princi]ples ;  the  pnnc^les 
should  be  duly  elucidated  by  printed  text  or  orally ;  and  in  their  on^al  designs, 
whether  for  the  bodies  of  objects  or  for  their  ornamentation,  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  regard  for  the  requirements  of  applied  design— Hot 
the  iru$  funcU^n  of  m'nament.  Thev  should,  for  example,  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
design  for  a  stone  pitcher  should  be  less  delicate  than  a  design  for  a  porcelain  pitcher, 
and  that  a  design  for  an  ornament  to  be  cut  in  stone  should  be  less  elaborate  tnan  the 
design  for  an  ornament  to  be  cut  in  silver.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  different  modes  of  working  silver,  nor  to  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  inch  in  a  carpet. 

Briefly,  the  principles  of  design  should  be  treated  in  the  public  schools  like  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  of  which  the  learner  is  taught  to  msjce  ffeneral  applications 
rather  than  all  the  specific  applications  required,  lor  example,  by  the  banker,  msr- 
chant,  or  mechanic.  Professional  applications  as  well  of  design  as  of  arithmetio  an 
better  learned  elsewhere  than  in  common  schools. 

12.  Unear  ornament. — In  the  simplest  of  all  ornament,  linear,  the  lines  axe  merely 
lines.  Straight  bands,  the  zigzag,  the  fret,  the  guilloche,  and  scroll  work  are  samples 
of  linear  ornament.  The  lines  serve  to  mark  the  distribution  of  color  when  the  orna- 
ment is  flat,  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  when  it  is  in  relieC  Though  so 
simple,  this  kind  of  ornament  is  oftentimes  very  pleasing.  In  logical,  educational  order 
it  is  the  first  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Earner. 

13.  ConvenUanal  ornament, — ^When  natural  forms  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
decoration,  and  lines  becoiqe  something  more  than  mere  lines,  the  natural  forms  may 
be  treated  in  two  very  different  ways,  the  one  conventional,  the  other  imitative  or 
pictorial.  Both  conform  to  nature ;  the  first  in  general  features  only,  the  last  in  de- 
tails* Instruction  in  the  first  should  precede  instruction  in  the  last.  Of  course  there 
are  different  degrees  in  conventionalization  and  diffarent  degrees  in  imitation. 

*  Mr.  Redffrave  thus  summarizes,  in  his  Manual  of  Design,  the  contoolUng  nnn- 
dples  of  style.  He  includes  under  style  both  construction  and  decoration,  making 
the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  former: 

*'  1.  Style  implies  some  dominating  influence  reflecting  the  mind  of  the  age  in  all 
its  works,  and  therefore  presumes  a  certain  unity  of  character  throughout. 

''2.  The  primary  elements  of  style  are  constructive,  and  the  design  of  a  work  must 
'^ave  regara  to  constrnction,  and  consequently,  to  proper  use  of  materials  prior  to  ^ 
construction  of  its  ornamental  decoration. 

<^3.  As  construction  necessarily  implies  a  purpose,  uiUitff  must  have  the  preoedenoe 
of  decoration. 

*'4.  As  construction  necessitates  a  proper  consideration  of  materials,  and  as  each 
material  has  its  own  mode  of  manipulation,  and  is  wrought  by  varied  and  separate 
processes,  design  must  be  bad  which  applies  indiscriminately  the  same  constmctive 
forms  or  ornamental  treatments  to  materials  differing  in  their  nature  and  application. 

"  5.  As  the  greater  regulates  the  lesser,  the  building  should  determine  the  style,  and 
all  of  which  it  contains  of  furniture  or  decoration  should  conform  to  its  characteris- 
tics ;  and  thus  there  would  be  a  proper  uniformity  of  style  throughout,  and  a  subor- 
dination of  all  the  inferior  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.'' 

Of  course,  ''many  minor  principles,  as  Mr.  Redgrave  says,  "are  contained  under 
each  of  these  several  propositions.'' 
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0ASVINO8  SHOWN  BT  POBTUOAL. 

In  Moorish  or  Arabiftn  ornament^  under  the  inflnence  of  the  Mohftmmedan  religion, 
whieh  forbids  the  representation  of  natural  objeots.  conyentionalisation  is  carried  so 
far  as  to  leare  but  the  remotest  hint  of  nature.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  won- 
derfully instruotive  carvings  in  the  Portuguese  exhibit.  These  carvings  are  reproduc- 
tions of  Moorish  ornament  from  the  Alhambra.  The  only  elements  used  are  a  leaf,  a 

'natural 
^  J  variety 

apitals  of  columns,  for  the  lintels  of  doors  and  windows, 
for  spandrels,  for  mirror  and  other  frames,  for  ooverine  flat  surfaces,  convex  surfaces, 
and  concave  surfaces.  One  little  suspects,  at  the  £st  glance,  that  these  different 
specimens  of  decoration  are  composed  of  the  same  simple  elements ;  but  a  closer  study 
anows  that  such  is  the  case.  There  are  breadth,  repose,  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
with  enough  of  intricacy,  though  nothiuff  comparable  to  the  intrica<r7of  the  Chinese 
puzzle  carving,  to  challeuffe  and  delight  investigating  curiosity.  The  addition  of 
color  increases  still  further  me  pleasing  effect.  It  is  IndMd  wonderful  to  see  how  much 
oharming  decoration  may  be  got  from  a  little,  when  that  little  is  properly  treated. 

SUOOKSnONS  VROM  NATUBS. 

14.  Orgamio  growth.-^Fhait  forms,  but  parts  rather  than  wholes,  are  most  frequently 
used  for  conventional  ornament.  When  so  used  the  laws  of  their  organic  growtn 
ahould  be  strictly  observed.  If,  for  example,  the  leaves  are  in  nature  arrange?  alter- 
nately upon  a  stalk,  they  should  not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  as 
growinff  in  pairs,  thoug^h  they  may  be  represented  in  pairs  if  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  held  together  by  artificial,  not  natural  means.  It  is  still  more  palpably  improper 
to  unite  orffanically  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  different  plants.  This  principle  of 
ornament  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  understand  it;  but  in  order  to  apply  it  suc- 
cessfully it  is  necessary  to  study  nature  with  care,  especially  the  vegetable  world, 
from  which  most  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  conventional  ornament  have  been  derived. 

ARRANOBMSNT  OF  PARTS. 

15.  Sfmmeirjf  and  rylftm.— -The  natural  form  for  the  conventional  ornament  having 
been  selected,  the  construction  of  the  unit  or  repeat,  is  next  in  order.  The  different  pos- 
sible arransements  of  the  parts  composing  such  a  decorative  unit  are: 

(1^  The  bilateral,  in  which  the  right  half  exactly  balances  the  left,  illustrated  by 
the  numan  form  and  many  leaves. 

(2)  The  fanlike,  in  which  there  is  radiation  from  a  point,  or  stem,  illustrated  by 
certain  leaves,  as  the  horse-chestnut,  and  by  some  shells. 

(3)  The  circular,  in  which  there  is  radiation  ttom  a  center,  illustrated  by  snow 
crystals,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  many  flowers. 

(4)  The  branching,  ulnstrated  by  the  continued  subdivisions  of  the  branches  of  a 
tree. 

(5)  The  vine-like,  or  continuous. 

(6)  The  catenary:  which  gives  the  festoon. 

(7)  The  spiral,  illustrated  by  the  tendrils  of  plants  and  by  some  shells. 

These  are  the  only  possible  arrangements  for  the  repeat  (which  should  have  a 
definite  geometrical  form*)  in  conventional  ornament,  and  one  perceives  that  any 
child  can  be  readily  taught  them. 

Symmetry  is  the  controlling  law,  the  right  half,  for  example,  beiuff  Just  like  the 
left.  If,  however,  one  nart  is  unsymmetrical  in  itself,  as.  the  hand,  the  symmetry  Is 
restored  by  balancing  tnis  with  another  similar  unsymmetrical  part.  Two  of  these 
arrangements  may  sometimes  be  combined,  as  the  second  and  the  fourth. 

The  decorative  repeat  must  possess  unity,  must  give  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
organic  whole,  and  not  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  lines.  There  must  be  a  proper 
md  agreeable  distribution  of  parts,  and  these  rythmicaliy  arranged,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  surface  being  coverea.  Usually  the  ornament  should  cover  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface,  one-third  being  left  for  background.  If  the  material  of  which 
the  decorated  object  is  made  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  a  gpreater  proportion  of  back- 
ground is  allowable  than  when  the  matenal  is  homely. 

*  It  is  not  alone  conventional  ornament  that  should  observe  definite  geometrical 
forms,  but  fine  art  as  well.  8ays  Burnet  in  his  treatise  on  painting:  **  Geometric 
forms  in  composition  are  found  to  ^ve  order  and  reffularity  to  an  assemblage  of  fig- 
ures, for  in  fact  we  can  have  no  idea  of  form  without  a  portion  of  distinct  shape, 
whichybeing  arranged  so  as  to  make  one  part  of  the  composition  dependent  on  another 
for  its  completion  or  extension,  produces  an  harmonious  assemblage  of  lines,  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  lisht  and  shade  or  color.  Qroops  of  figures  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  geometrical  form  produce  a  confused  effect  upon  the  spectator,  in  whose 
mind  their  appearance  would  indicate  one  subject  as  strong  as  another^ 
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After  the  ornamental  nnit  baa  been  designed,  then  it  mnst  be  ry thmlcally  repeated, 
that  is,  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  No  other  word  so  fully  characterizes  true  orna- 
ment as  does  this  word  rythm.*    The  ornament  can  be  repeated  only  thus : 

(1)  In  any  horizontal  direction  to  cover  a  horizontal  surface,  as  a  tioor  or  ceiling. 

(2)  Right  and  left,  or  obliquely,  to  cover^a  vertical  surface,  as  a  wall. 

This  simple  condition  must  be  observed,  to  wit,  the  ornament  must  always  be  seen 
the  right  way  up.  Thus  an  ornament  suitable  for  a  wall  may  not  be  suitable  for  a 
floor,  as  an  ornament  having  a  bilateral  or  fan -like  arrangement.  Nor  is  the  festoon, 
which  always  gives  the  impression  of  hanging  downwards,  adapted  to  horizontal  sur- 
face ;  yet  the  exhibition  shows  costly  carpets  with  festoon  boilers. 

CONYBNTIONAL  ORNAMENT. 

Conventional  ornament  is,  by  reason  of  its  rythmical  charaoter,  especially  adapted 
to  manufactures.  First,  because  it  can  be  endlessly  and  cheaply  repeated  by  weav- 
ing,  printing,  stamping,  moulding,  or  by  hand.  All  the  ornaments,  if  conventional, 
needed  even  for  the  ricn  decoration  of  a  vast  building  may  be  drawn  on  a  few  sheets 
of  pa^T. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  wrought-iron  pavilion  exhibited  by  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  &  Barnard,  of  Norwich,  England.!  The  decoration,  which  is  in  the 
Persian  style,  consists  of  the  flower  of  the  sunflower,  its  leaves  and  buds,  the  Persian 
"sacred  tree,"  and  a  few  trifles  besides,  which  are  all  rythmically  repeated,  produc- 
ing a  very  pleasing  efi'ect.  The  decoration  was  designed  by  James  Whistler,  and  the 
drawing  of  it  is  all  shown  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The  simple  unita  thua  drawn 
were  rythmically  reproduced  again  and  again  by  the  workman.  This  pavilion  is  an 
excellent  educational  study  in  conventional  decoration. 

In  the  second  place,  conventional  ornament  is  especially  adapted  to  manafactnres, 
because  it  is  always  subordinat'e  in  its  effect  to  that  of  the  object  decorated,  while  it 
may  often  be  made  to  suggest  or  emphasize  the  use  of  the  object.  Being  subordinate 
in  effect,  its  rythmical  repetition  seems  wholly  appropriate,  as  does  a  similar  repeti- 
tion in  the  case  of  soldiers  tilling  the  ranks. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  IMITATION  IN  ORNAMENT. 

16.  Imitation  ornament— But  imitative  or  pictorial  treatment  of  natural  forma  gives 
something  more  than  true  ornaments;  something  which  asserts  rights  of  its  own,  an 
independent  existence.  There  is  no  subordination,  and  a  r^hmical  repetition  of  the 
pictorial  form  produces  something  of  the  same  absurd  efl^ct  as  would  a  rythmical 
repetition  of  cenerals  to  command  a  single  army.  But  not  only  is  ornament  of  the 
imitative  kind  less  appropriate  than  conventional  ornament  to  numerous  useful  ob- 
jects,  it  demands  too  much  technical  skill,  to  say  nothing  of  suitable  mat-erials.  for 
its  successful  employment  in  many  manufactures.  Unless  such  ornament  is  well  ex- 
ecuted, whether  done  in  colors  or  in  relief,  it  is  a  double  failure. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  imitative  ornament  is  superior,  in  an  intellectual  sense, 
to  conventional  ornament,  because  it  demands  more  technical  skill  for  its  execution. 
One  cannot  produce  and  apply  conventional  ornament  without  thought,  invention, 
exercise  of  tne  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  pictorial  ornament  in 
the  exhibition  does  not  get  beyond  the  mere  imitative  stage ;  there  is  no  composi* 
tion,  no  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty,  t 

• 

*  Says  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  Austrian  report  on  art  education  »t  Vieiuia 
Exposition :  ''  The  ornament,  as  long  as  it  remains  ornament  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  does  not  go  astray  among  the  variable  forms  of  nature,,  as  it  did  dar- 
ing the  Baroque  epoch,  always  constructs  itself  according  to  a  certain  rythmical 
measure,  which  gives  law  to  the  form.  The  ch«racteristios  of  the  various  styles  lie 
in  the  nature  of  this  rvthmical  development,  In  the  peculiarity  of  the  growth  ci  the 
ornament,  as  it  were.'' 

tThis  pavilion  faced  on  the  main  aisle  of  the  Main  Building  and  near  the  muato 
stand  in  the  centre. 

t  Speaking  of  imitation  of  nature,  Hegel  says,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Art : 

'*  This  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  tne  theories  upon  art.  Now  of  what  use  to  n- 
produce  that  which  nature  already  offers  to  our  view  f  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy  of 
man's  spirit  to  which  it  is  addressed,  unworthy  of  man  who  prodnees  it,  would  only  end 
in  the  revelation  of  its  impotency  and  the  vanity  of  its  efforts ;  for  the  copy  wiU  al- 
ways remain  inferior  to  the  original.  Besides  the  more  exact  the  imitation  the  kss 
vivid  is  the  pleasure.  That  which  pleases  us  is  not  imitation,  hat  ereaUom.  Tko9ar$ 
leoBt  invention  ewrpaeeee  all  the  wunterpieoee  of  imitation." 
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Tftke  the  best  of  it,  seen  on  the  Sevres  vases  from  Goyernment  workshops,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  French  department  of  Memorial  Hall.  Some  of  the  vases  are  decorated 
with  flowers  and  fr  ait  lilacs  and  grapes,  for  example.  The  technical  execution  and 
the  imitative  result,  secured  by  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  are  admirable ;  bat  that 
is  all ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  composition ;  nothing  that  called  for  an  exercise 
of  the  creative  faculty  in  arranging  the  natural  forms  to  be  drawn.  Mach  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  the  figure  when  that  is  used.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  must  be  decidedly  changed ;  that  there 
must  be  less  of  the  merely  imitative,  and  that  the  whims  of  artists  must  give  way  to 
settled  principb's. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools 
should  not  greatly  concern  itself,  if  at  all,  with  imitative  or  pictorial  ornament.* 
Nothing  more  will  be  said  about  it  here,  the  distinction  between  it  and  conventional 
ornament  having  been  pointed  out.  Two  modes  of  treating  the  fl^re  have  been  de- 
scribed. Grotesque  ornament  should  receive  even  later  consideration  than  imitative, 
and  so  nothing  will  be  said  about  that. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HISTORIC  STYLES  DESIRABLE. 

17.  Historic  ornament — Wbilethe  pupil  is  learning  tadraw  and  is  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  decorative  art,  his  instruction  should  be  so  orderod  that  he 
may  acquire  at  the  same  time,  with  little  or  no  additional  effort,  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  noted  styles  of  ornament,!  such  as  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Moresque, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance.  If  properly  taught,  he  willreadil^  learn  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  while  they  will  famish  the  best  possible  drawing  copies  for  cultivating 
the  ta^te  or  illustrating  the  principles  and  applications  of  decorative  art.  Of  coarse 
the  object  of  studying  any  particular  style  is  not  that  one  may  learn  to  imitate  serv- 

*  In  1874  A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  report  on  the 
porcelain  manufacture  conducted  by  the  Government  at  Sevres.  The  report  of  this 
commission  condemns  various  things  that  now  make  it  impoasible  to  uphold  '*  the 
grand  national  style,  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  beautiful  epochs,"  and 
above  all  the  mistake  of  the  establishment  in  making  paintings,  as  such,  the  highest 
aim  of  its  ambition.  All  the  evils  the  report  attributes  to  the  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  artists.  It  formulates  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, as  follows : 

'*  1.  In  the  ceramic  arts  the  ornament  must  always  defer  to  the  form  of  the  object 
decorated. 

'^'2.  The  adherence  to  perspective  and  its  rules  is  out  of  place  in  the  decoration  of 
vessels.    The  imitation  of  paintings  on  vessels  must  cease. 

'*3.  The  decoration  of  vessels  must  also  avoid  paintings  proper,  for  the  farther 
reason  that,  in  contrast  with  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  it  needs  full  colors  and 
bnt  very  few  broken  hues. 

**  4.  Ceramic  art,  far  from  selecting  all  its  motives  from  nature,  must  subordinate 
even  the  imitation  of  natural  objects  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

'*5.  The  most  beautiful  colored  decoration  of  vessels  is  not  that  which  multiplies 
the  hues  and  tints,  but  rather  that  which  employ  s  two  complementary  or  two  con- 
trasting colors,  and  tempers  and  harmonizes  them  by  tlje  aid  of  a  few  subdued  sup- 
plementary tints." 

The  report  advises  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school  in  connection  with 
the  manufactory,  and  of  a  class  in  decorative  art  at  the  academy.  It  Is  hoped  that 
by  making  decorative  art  a  part  of  the  academical  course  that  false  ambition  will 
be  counteracted  which  at  present  induces  the  great  mass  of  young  people  of  talent  to 
devote  themselves  to  picture  making,  while  decorative  art  is  looked  upon  as  of  a 
lower  order,  and  is  treated  with  more  or  less  of  contempt.  A  small  museum,  after 
the  example  of  South  Kensington,  is  proposed  in  connection  with  this  class. 

t  One  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  so  much  lawlessness  and  absence  of  correct  prin- 
elplee  in  onr  manufactures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  pictorial  art  prevails  rather 
than  the  law  of  ornamental  art.  Now,  although  the  office  of  a  picture  is  to  bring 
some  object,  some  incident,  some  history,  or  subject  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  to 
tonoh  and  please  him  with  the  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling  which  It  is  fitted  to  in  • 
fiti],  it  does  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  material  in  which  or  on  which  It  is  wrought. 
What  has  the  canvas,  the  paper,  the  mere  copper,  or  the  panel  to  do  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  work  of  fine  art  f  Bat  ornament,  on  the  contrary,  if  what  has  been  said  is  in 
any  degree  correct,  cannot  be  dissevered  from  the  material,  firom  which  indeed  much 
of  its  varied  eftect  arises ;  and  the  character  of  the  decoration  adopted  should  be  in 
aecordance  with  the  material,  and  with  the  uses  of  the  object  decorated.  So  much 
onght  this  to  be  the  case  that  it  might  be  expected  that  to  see  the  design,  or  even  a 
earefhl  description  of  the  ornament,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
nature  and  the  uses  of  the  object  itself. — Bodgraic^i  ManwiX  of  Dwign. 
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ilely,  bnt  rather  that  he  may  aoqaire  from  it  leaeons  which  will  be  of  nee  in  new  times 
and  new  oonditionB.  Clawic  ornament  is  no  more  to  be  neglected  than  classic  litcra- 
tnre ;  and  no  elementary  instraction  in  drawing  for  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
called  good  that  does  not  gire  a  distinct  notion  of  what  specially  cbaracterizeathe 
great  styles  of  decorative  art. 

As  already  stated,  this  is  no  difficnlt  matter.  When  one  is  given  an  opportonity  to 
compare,  he  perceives  at  a  glance  that  the  Oobelin  tapestry  and  the  Denmark  vaee, 
to  wnich  reference  has  been  made,  are  in  the  same  Greek  style,  even  to  minntest  de- 
tails, and  difi'er  altogether  from  the  Moresque  style  illustrated  by  the  PortugDese 
oarvinss. 

With  proi^er  instruction  in  historic  ornament,  as  indicated,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  that  absurd  mixture  of  styles  which  is  now  so  often  witnessed  in  the  decoration  of 
objects.  As  Greek  ornament  and  Moresque  ornaments,  for  example,  follow,  in  large 
part,  different  principles,  they  shoold,  like  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages,  be  kept 
separate. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MUST  BB  TAUGHT  BT  THK  RKGULAR  TKACHRR. 

18.  InttrueHon  dy  ike  regular  teaehere.— That  drawing  may  be  snoceesfully  taaght  in 
the  public  schools  it  must  be  taught  by  the  regular  teaoners  who  have  charge  of  the  in- 
struction in  all  other  branches.  Instruction  by  special  teachers,  except  In  high  schools, 
for  example,  where  all  instruction  is  departmental,  must  always  be  a  comparative 
fiftilure.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  teaching  drawinf:^  as  in  teaching  everytiiing 
else  is  aptitude  for  the  teacher's  vocation  and  the  Knowledge  that  comes  ot'experieuce 
in  the  school  room.  The  regular  teachers,  if  anybody,  possess  this  aptitude,  this 
knowledge,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
elementary  drawing  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  it  in  the  public  schools,  than  for 
one  who  knows  how  to  draw,  but  not  how  to  teach,  to  master  the  teacher's  art 
There  are  other  reasons,  but  this  is  sufficient,  why  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
diould  be  taught  as  other  studies  are  taught. 

The  most  flattering  success  has  always  attended  such  instruction,  when  a  suitable 
plan  of  work  has  been  adopted,  provision  made  for  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and 
drawing  made  a  subject  of  examination  in  the  promotion  of  pupils.  Indeed,  nnder 
such  regulations  drawing  soon  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of 
all  studies. 

PRACnOB  IN  VARIOUS  MBTHODS  DESIRABLE. 

19.  Oeneral  oulture. — The  general  culture  to  be  obtained  from  drawing  should  never 
for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of.  Hence,  the  instractipn  must  be  varied,  and  not  of  one 
monotonous  kind.  The  learner  should  be  required  at  times  to  enlarge  and  reduce 
proportionally;  at  times  to  draw  from  memory,  especially  beautiful  historical  forms; 
at  times  to  draw  from  dictation,  that  is,  from  spoken  or  printed  words;  at  times  to 
produce  original  compositions  or  designs;  at  times  to  finish  with  the  nicest  care,  but 
at  other  times  to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  He  should  be  required,  in  proper 
season,  to  draw  from  printed  copies,  from  casts,  and  from  nature.  He  should  also  be 
duly  exercised,  beginning  with  the  point,  in  the  use  of  the  various  vehicles  of  expres- 
sion— the  pencil,  crayon,  stump,  instruments — and  in  the  different  kmds  of  drawing. 

This  variety  of  practice  is  Justified,  not  onlv  by  the  superior  culture  to  be  derived 
firom  the  breadth  of  the  instruction,  but  by  the  fact  that  one  can  only  thus  become, 
tiltimately,  the  most  efficient  possible  in  any  particular  kind  of  drawing.  All  the 
different  things  hold  together  and  help  one  another.  It  is  quite  early  enough  to 
confine  the  learner  to  a  smgle  variety  of  drawins  when  he  has  selected  some  special 
object  for  which  he  intends  to  use  drawing  and  has  entered  a  professional  schooL 

THE  BEST  EXAMPLES  AND  MATERIALS  SHOULD  BB  PROVIDED. 

20.  Drawing  materiaU. — Suitable  materials,  consisting  of  printed  copies,  models, 
cots,  books,  pencils,  paper  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils,  are  an  alwolnte  essen- 
tial to  success.  Everything;  should  be  of  the  best,  especially  the  flat  copies,  modds, 
and  casts,  as  they  directly  influence  the  taste. 

How  to  make  the  instruction  the  best  possible  in  quality,  and  how  to  eooikomize 
the  time  of  pupils,  which  is  now  so  apt  to  be  thoughtlessly  wasted  in  all  studies,  are 
the  two  things  above  all  others  to  be  considered.  It*is  not  primarily  how  to  save 
money,  but  bow  to  get  the  most  for  the  money  and  time  expended.  It  is  a  voy  easy 
matter  in  attempting,  in  the  case  of  drawing,  to  save  the  pupils  25  cents  dnrinjr  s 
vear,  to  waste  the  half  of  the  time  be  spends  in  drawing  during  the  year.  As  with 
nim  especially  ''time  is  money,"  he  loses  much  moro  than  is  saved. 

There  must  be,  for  example,  no  reliance  upon  wall  charts,  good  enough  for  class 
instruction  in  some  things,  but  very  bad  in  most  respects.    There  must  be  no  reluuice 
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upon  aoUed  copies,  which  become  teachers  of  ugliness  by  being  passed  £rom  class  to 
claBB.  There  must  be  no  reliance  apon  the  teacher  to  provide  copies  on  the  black- 
board, for  the  teacher,  if  amply  qaalifled,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  to 
spend  in  makinff  the  suitable  copies.  He  shoald  use  the  blackboard  with  rare  excep- 
tions, only  for  tne  purposes  of  explanation  and  rapid  illustration,  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  criticism  ofthe  work  done  by  the  pupils  and  to  individual  instruction.  There 
must  be  no  reliance  upon  the  teacher  to  furnish  detailed  directions  for  executing 
drawings,  but  when  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  read  there  should  be  a  printed  text 
for  their  guidance ;  and,  if  the  copies  themselves  are  printed,  they  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  their  logical  growth — ^the  order  of  the  steps  to  be  tiJcen  in  tiieir 
execution.  In  the  case  of  ornament  especially  it  is  of  the  utmost  importsnce  that  the 
copy  or  model  should  exhibit  its  growtn.  As  drawing  from  the  actual  solid  or  figure 
should  be  preceded  by  drawing  m>m  flat  copies  of  solids  and  of  the  figure,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  drawing  from  the  solid  itseli  can  be  first  and  best  learned  t>y  the  use 
of  printed  copies  which  show  the  logical  growth  ofthe  drawing. 

Where  these  obvious  essentials  to  good  instruction  are  neglected  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  pupils  a  few  cents  annually,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  of  the  pupil  engaged  in  elementary  drawing  is  sure  to  be  wasted.  At  the  same 
time  both  teacner  and  pupil  labor  tuurder  than  they  would  were  they  supplied  with 
means  adapted  to  their  work.  But  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  is  too  apt  to  be  thus 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  economy. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  Drawing  calls  for  no  exceptional  treatment.  The  instruction  should  conform  to 
those  generu  pedagogical  principles  which  hold  good  in  other  studies.  Without  such 
conformitv  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured. 

2.  The  foundation  of  all  instruction  in  drawing,  whether  for  industrial  or  artistio 

Eurposes,  should  be  laid  in  the  forms,  facts,  ana  principles  of  geometrv.    If  not  so 
bid,  there  can  be  no  scientific  certainty,  but  in  all  things  there  will  be  indecision 
and  vagary. 

3.  Since  the  representation  of  two  dimensions  is  so  much  simpler  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  three,  drawing  should  begin  with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter : 
and  as  the  forms  of  plane  geometry  are  the  simplest  of  all  forms,  they  should  be  first 
drawn. 

4.  The  pictorial  representation  of  present  solids  by  the  free  hand  should  be  care- 
fully distmiruiBhed  from  the  representation  of  absent  solids  bv  the  instrumental  per- 
spective. The  forms  of  solid  geometry  being  the  simplest  of  all  solids,  they  should  be 
first  drawn,  and  in  the  free-hand  representation  the  circular  solids  should  be  taken 
before  the  plane  sided.  Skill  in  renaering  the  literal  forms  should  be  acquired  before 
anything  is  done  with  light  and  shade. 

5.  The  orthographic  representation  of  the  three  dimensions  for  mechanical  purposes 
should  begin  with  the  geometrical  solids  drawn  as  wholes,  in  sections,  and  other- 
wise. Th&  being  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  imagination,  it  should  be  regarded, 
not  simply  as  a  professional  variety  of  drawing,  but  as  good  for  all. 

6.  The  representation  of  geometrical  forms  should  be  followed  by  the  drawing  of 
conventional  ornament  ancT  artificial  objects.  These  aro  next  in  order  of  difllcultv. 
Flat  ornament,  calling  for  the  ropresentation  of  only  .two  dimensions,  should  precede 
ornament  in  rolie£ 

7.  The  drawing  of  natural  forms  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  drawing  of  con- 
ventional forms.  Such  is  the  order  of  difflcultyi  and  such,  for  other  reasons,  is  the 
true  pedagogical  order.  He  who  has  first  drawn  geometrical  and  conventional  forms, 
takes  larser  views  of  nature,  gives  less  heed  to  utegular  surface  details,  and  moro 
heed  to  tne  general  form  and  to  the  great  fixtures  of  organic  growth. 

8.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  even  if  only  industrial  results  aro  sought, 
should  not  wholly  omit  the  human  figure,  but  should  take  it  after  ornament.  In  no 
other  kind  of  drawing  is  a  rational,  pedagogical  treatment  so  essential  to  success, 
thero  beinff  so  many  diflQcnities  to  conquer,  wnile  the  learner  is  so  readily  deceived  by 
faulty  resmts.  For  the  purx>oses  of  manuractures  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
drawing  the  figuro  in  unpictorial  outline. 

9.  While  one  is  learning  to  draw  he  should  at  the  same  time  receive  instruction  in 
those  principles  of  industrial  design  which  should  be  observed  in  designing  both  the 
forms  of  objects  and  their  decoration.  Most  of  these  principles  aro  so  simple  that 
they  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  youn^t  grammar-school  pupils,  and  some 
of  them  by  pupils  even  younger.  The  acquisition  of  technical  skill  of  hand  is  ac- 
celerated rather  than  rotardedby  the  study  of  design,  as  this  adds  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  learner. 

10.  Instruction  in  design  should  attend,  first,  to  the  use  to  which  the  object  is  to 
be  put,  next  to^e  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  then  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
manufacture,     what  is  required  by  each  should  be  pointed  out.    Every  use  has  its 
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peculiar  zequirements ;  a  design  well  adapted  to  one  material  is  poorly  adapted  to 
another ;  wnat  can  be  done  by  one  mode  of  raaunfactare  is  impossible  bT  another. 
The  true  function  of  ornament  should  be  carefully  distiDgnished  from  the  tme  func^ 
tion  of  pictures. 

11.  The  instruction  in  tlesign  should  be  general,  not  professional,  the  details  of  ap- 
plied design  being  mostly  omitted  in  common  schools,  as  the  details  of  applied  arith- 
metic are  mostly  omitte<l. 

12.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  ornament,  linear,  conventional,  imitatiTO  or  pictorial,  and 
grotesque,  linear,  ornament  should  receive  the  first  consideration  becaose  it  is  the 
simplest. 

13.  The  drawing  of  conventional  ornament  should  precede  the  drawing  of  imi- 
tative or  pictorial  ornament.  While  both  have  to  do  with  natural  forms,  conventioDal 
ornament  attends  only  to  regular  general  features,  and  so  is  the  easier  to  draw  and 
the  better  adapted  to  common  manufactures. 

14.  In  conventional  ornament  the  organic  growth  of  the  natural  forms  employed 
should  be  scrupulously  followed.  If,  for  example,  the  leaves  are,  in  nature,  arranged 
alternately  upon  a  stem,  they  should  not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  as 
growinff  in  pairs. 

15.  All  conventional  ornament  should  be  characterized  by  symmetry  and  rythm. 
Without  there  there  is  no  true  ornament.  The  decorative  unit  should  be  first  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  then  rythmically  repeated.  Symmetry  and  rythm  lend 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  requirements  of  common  manufactuiea. 

16.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing  should  give  little  or  no  attention  to  purely 
imitative  ornament.  To  say  nothing  on  the  score  of  questionable  taste,  thia  specie 
of  ornament  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  manipulative  requirements  of  common 
manufactures,  whether  it  is  applied  in  colors,  by  carving,  or  engraving.  Nor  should 
grotesque  ornament  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  this  stage. 

17.  The  study  of  historic  ornament  should  form  a  prominent  feature  of  elementsiy 
drawing.    While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw,  and  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 

Seneral  principles  of  decorative  art,  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  clearly  te 
istinguish  between  the  great  stales  of  ornament. 

18.  In  the  public  schools  the  instruction  in  drawing,  below  the  high  school  grade, 
ahould  be  £ iven  by  the  teachers  who  give  the  instruction  in  the  other  branches.  The 
work  can  be  neither  so  well  nor  so  cheaply  done  by  special  teachers. 

19.  For  the  sake  of  general  culture  the  instruction  should  be  characterized  by  va- 
riety in  the  things  taught,  in  the  materials  used,  in  the  method  followed.  On  knowl- 
edge, not  on  dexterity  or  precision  in  execution,  should  the  greatest  emphasis  be  laid.* 
Not  only  is  this  best  for  general  culture,  but  in  the  end  it  affords  the  beet  special  re- 
sults. 

20.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing  the  pupils  with  suitable 
drawing  materials.  True  economy,  if  economy  is  to  be  Judged  by  results,  requires 
that  everything  should  be  of  the  best'when  the  improvement  of  the  taste  is  involved. 
True  economy  also  requires  that  the  time  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  a  few  pennies, 
should  be  saved  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  two. 

METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CRITICISMS  OF  DBAWIKQ  EXHIBITS. 

Certain  features  by  which  good  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  must  be  ohar- 
aoterized  have  now  been  named  and  described.  They  furnish  the  standard  which 
I  shall  use  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  drawing  exhibits.  When  features  that  have 
been  described  and  approved  are  met  with  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  atop  and  explain 
why  they  are  good .  It  will  be  enough  simply  to  mention  them.  When  bad  ftstoies 
are  met  with,  or  features  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  ones  Uutt  have  been  de- 
scribed and  approved,  time  will  be  taken  to  explain  whj^  they  »re  bad.  So,  in  read- 
ing what  is  said  about  the  exhibits,  one  may  get  the  impreeaion,  unless  he  recalls 
what  is  here  stated,  that  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  adverse  oriticism.  I  trust  the 
jidverse  oriticism  will  be  found  sufficiently  speoifto  and  intelligible  to  be  of  servioe  to 
tiiose  concerned,  provided  it  is  Just,  and  not  of  such  a  geoenl  charaeter  aaonly  to 
irritate  without  instructing. 

*  In  his  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moody,  instructor  in  decorative  art 
At  South  Kensington  Museum,  says:  '*  Educational  drawing  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  putting  on  paper  of  knowledge  of  facts  and  form ;  every  line  should  be  an  attempt 
to  fix  and  record  the  result  of  intellectual  effort  and  comprehension.^  *  *  *  '*  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  students  taking  months  to  acquire  Jcnowledg|e  whieh  by  another 
method  could  be  imparted  in  a  week.''  •  •  •  «  That  system  is  the  best  bv  whieh 
the  student  gains  the  greatest  knowledge  in  the  shortest  time."  *  »  •  «  Not  only 
does  rapiditT  enable  more  work  to  be  done,  but  the  multitude  of  works  affords  a  larger 
experience.''  • 
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THB    FORBIGN    EXHIBITS. 

No  detailed  description  will  be  ffiyen  of  the  foreign  exhibits  of  pnpils'  work  and  of 
foreign  courses  of  instraction  in  drawing.  Nearly  all  are  characterized  by  the  same 
general  features.  When  they  differ  it  is  asnally  in  minor  matters,  as  in  the  order  of 
taking  the  subjects  taught,  or  in  laying  emphasis  upon  different  things.  Had  the  for- 
eign exhibits  of  pupils'  work  been  on  a  large  instead  of  the  present  limited  scale 
donbtless  certain  features  of  the  instruction  could  be  more  clearly  seen ;  but  the  main 
advantage  would  be  in  the  greater  stimulus  imparted. 

eSBAT   BBITAIN. 

Comprehensive  and  systematic  instruction  in  art  for  the  advancement  of  industry 
began  in  Great  Britain  with  the  founding  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1B52. 
Upon  this  institution  there  has  already  been  expended  more  than  $17,000,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  some  |500,000.  Indeed,  in  its  appointments  and 
itH  influence  on  art  industrial  education  South  Kensington  Museum  stands  without  a 
rival.   It  is  a  wonderful  centre  of  educational  ener^. 

Through  this  institution  the  Government  makes  itself  felt  and  regulates  art  indus- 
trial education  everj-where.  Here  are  gathered  in  ever  increasing  aonndance  objects 
that  illustrate  the  wit,  the  taste,  and  skill  of  man,  in  all  ages  and  lands.  For  the  in- 
Btmction  of  those  who  cannot  visit  London  travelling  exhibitions  of  these  objects 
are  sent  over  the  Kingdom.  The  Museum  also  provides  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  art  for  more  than  800  students,  at  the  present  time  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sexes,  It  maintains  a  special  normal  class  for  the  training  of 
art  masters*  to  take  charge  of  art  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  instruction, 
which  IB  comprehensive  and  severe,  extends  over  four  years. 

Some  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools  of  art  (the  number  is  steadily  increasing),  sub- 
ordinate to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
In  these  subordinate  schools  the  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  at  South 
Kensington,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  features  specially  required  by  local  in- 
dnstries,  as  by  pottery  at  Lambeth.  These  schools,  including  South  Kensington,  have 
an  average  attendance  of  about  200  students.  Hence  there  are  some  26,000  adults 
who  are  receiving  broad,  systematic  art  instruction  in  the  art  schools  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Nearly  as  many  more  are  taught  drawing  in  night  classes,  which  are  also  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Government. 

From  lack  of  a  suitable  public  school  svstem  the  elements  of  an  art  education  are 
not  yet  taught  to  the  great  mass  of  English  children  as  they  are  taught  in  Austria  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Yet  large  numbers  of  English  children  are  now 
receiving  such  instruction,  and  when  the  public  school  has  been  thoroughly  estab- 
liebed  all  will  be  taught  to  draw.  To  that  result  everything  is  tending.  The  indus- 
trios  of  Great  Britain  have  already  profited  so  much  by  what  she  has  done  that  she 
will  not  stop.  Indeed,  she  cannot,  if  she  wonld;  for  the  rest  of  the  world— as  Aus- 
tria, France,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Japan — is  taking  advantage  of  her 
lessons  and  improving  upon  them.    So  if  she  stands  still  she  will  fall  behind. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  subject  art  instruction  for  industrial  purposes  to  a 
pNsdagogical  treatment  that  was  analytical,  rieid,  and  comprehensive.  The  instruc- 
tion was  separated  into  its  differont  parts,  and  these  parts  were  logically  arrange4. 
The  art  schools  were  set  at  work  with  a  curriculum  that  embraced  more  than  twenty 
distinct  subjects,  with  more  than  sixty  clearly  defined  subdivisions.  It  was  a  bold 
and  rational  step,  which  other  countries  have  not  been  reluctant  to  follow.  There  is 
little  room  to  change  this  curriculum  by  making  additions,  and  thero  is  really  noth- 
ing to  be  left  out.  Greater  or  less  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  this  or  that  feature,  as 
experience  shall  indicate  or  the  requiroments  of  local  needs  demand,  while  modifica- 
tions in  the  methods  of  teaching  art  as  in  teaching  everything  else  will  be  in  order  at 
all  times.  The  things  to  be  taught  and  the  general  principles  remain  fixed.  What 
Great  Britain  has  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  popularize  art  instruction 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  great  educational  achievements  of  the  world. 

South  Kensington  Museum  makes  an  exhibit  by  *^  order  of  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council  on  education."  The  first  division  of  this  exhibit  '^  illustrates  the 
system  and  result  of  instruction  given  to  students  in  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom."  This  division  includes  nine  sections.  In  the  first  section  we  have 
*'  a  series  of  drawings  executed  by  students  showing  the  various  stages  of  instruction 
in  use  in  schools  of  art."    The  drawings  are  contained  in  sixty  frames.    They  are  from 

*  The  directors  say :  **  The  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensii^gton  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  training  art  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  for  the  instraction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modelling  to  be 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures.'' 
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different  schooU  of  art ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  illnstrate  the  inBtmetion  that  ia  pyeo 
to  art  masters,  aa  in  the  training  school  at  Sonth  Kensington.  There  is  both  free-hand 
work  and  instm mental  work ;  there  is  work  in  outline,  in  light  and  shade,  in  water 
colors  and  oils;  there  are  examples  of  bailding  construction,  deoorative  art,  and  pie- 
torial  art ;  there  is  drawing  from  the  flat,  from  models,  cast,  and  nature.  But  partie- 
ulars  need  not  be  given  here,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  closely  modi  lied  upon  this.  The  ex- 
hibit shows  the  scope  and  the  general  features  of  the  instruction,  and  what  results  are 
regarded  as  satisfactory ;  but  Uiere  would  need  to  be  a  n'aded  series  of  leesons  in  each 
subject  to  show  Just  how  these  results  were  obtained.  There  is  nothing  in  the  exhibit 
to  illustrate  modelling  in  clay  which  is  taught  in  the  English  schools  of  art  The 
other  eight  sections  of  the  first  division  of  the  South  Kensington  exhibit  embrace 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  These  works  were  executed  by  art  students,  aod 
illustrate  the  practical  applications  to  be  made,  in  different  industries,  of  the  regular 
instruction  in  the  Gh>vemment  art  schools. 

No  drawings  executed  by  children  are  shown.  Their  instruction  must,  of  course,  em- 
brace the  more  elementary  features  of  different  subjects  illustrated  by  the  work  from 
the  schools  of  art.  The  exhibit  really  covers  the  most  elementary  work  in  drawing; 
by  separating  this  from  the  more  advanced  work,  a  suitable  course  for  children  is  se- 
cured. While  a  student  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  normal  art  school,  such  as  thu 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  beet  methods 
of  teaching  pupils  m  all  ages,  since  his  course  of  study  has  that  breadth. 

Adverse  criticisms  have  frequently  been  made  upon  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  English  schools  of  art.  The  criticisms  are  not  always  harmonious;  wfast 
one  condemns  another  often  approves.  It  is  said  that  the  instruction  mi^ee  too  much 
of  geometry,  is  too  scientific,  makes  too  little  of  nature,  and  is  lacking  in  freedom; 
that  in  decorative  design  the  conventional,  with  its  symmetry  and  rythm,  is  culti- 
vated too  zealoaely,  while  the  naturalistic.  Imitative,  is  neglected ;  thai  not  eooagh 
is  done  with  the  human  figure;  that  a  great  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  secnnnc 
effects  in  light  and  shade  with  the  point  which  might  be  much  more  readily  secorec 
and  with  better  educational  results  oy  the  use  of  the  stump  or  charcoal.  These  ciiti- 
cisms  frequently  come  from  persons  who  mistake  the  object  of  the  schools.  The  in- 
struction has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in  certain  details,  as  criticism  sod 
experience  have  shown  the  directors  that  the  modifications  would  be  improvements. 
No  doubt  other  modifications  will  follow.  As  a  whole,  the  instruction  has  gone 
steadily  forward  in  the  path  which  it  took  at  the  outset,  justifying  itself  by  resalts. 
Other  countries,  even  France,  are  giving  it  their  official  indorsement  by  modlfving 
their  art-industrial  instruction  as  rapidl;$r  as  may  be,  and  bringing  it  more  into  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  English.  Countries  making  their  first  essays  in  art  education 
for  industrial  purposes  take  it  as  a  model,  and  this  model  is  so  comprehensive  that 
it  cannot  lead  to  tne  establishment  of  any  narrow  style  or  school  in  art.  It  inculcates 
those  general  principles  Upon  which  all  art  rests. 

FBAirOE. 

The  city  of  Paris  exhibits  six  portfolios  of  large  drawings,  a  part  of  which  were 
executed  with  instruments,  a  part  with  the  crayon  or  stump.  These  ^vwings  illus- 
trate what  is  done  by  boys  and  girls,  by  young  men  and  voung  women,  and  by  work- 
men, in  the  different  schools,  dav  and  evening.  While  these  drawings  are  not  so  ar. 
ranged  as  to  show  a  graded,  metliodical  course  of  instruction,  yet  they  give  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  what  is  done  after  the  very  earliest  stage  is  past. 

The  instrumental  work  embraces  problems  in  plane  geometry,  the  projection  of 
solids,  machine  and  architectural  drawing.  The  free-hand  work  embraces  ornament, 
flowers,  and  the  figure.  Ornament  receives  special  attention.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  landscape,  marine  views,  animals,  insects,  houses,  castles,  bridges,  stone 
walls  pictorially  rendered,  which,  unfortunately,  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  draw- 
ing instruction  in  so  many  American  schools. 

The  drawings  were  executed  both  firom  flat  printed  copies  and  from  the  solid  (the 
object  itself) ;  the  larger  part,  however,  from  the  flat.  The  paper  varies  in  eoior, 
and  is  often  of  such  a  tint  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  student  in  finishing  his  drawing. 
It  has  also  an  excellent  tooth,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  smooth  soAcc  of 
writing  paper  and  bristol-board  on  whidk  the  drawings  from  some  Americsn  schools 
are  executed. 

The  students  wasted  no  time  in  laborious  finish  with  the  point  (common  pencil), 
but  executed  their  work  with  a  softer  material  that  allowed  them  to  work  boldly 
and  rapidly. 

Several  portfolios  of  drawing  copies,  from  which  many  of  the  students'  drawings 
were  executed,  are  shown  also.  These  copies  are  exceedingly  meritorious.  So  mucJi 
importance  does  the  French  Government  attach  to  drawing  '*  modds,**  whether  phnfs 
or  solids,  that  it  makes  it  a  special  charge  to  see  that  the  schools  under  its  control 
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are  sopplied  with  good  ones.  The  exhibit  which  the  French  pabUshers  make  of 
works  relating  to  instmction  in  drawing  and  art  is  tmly  wonderfol.  Weeks  might 
be  profitably  spent  in  their  examination. 

Popular  education  in  France  has  been  so  long  in  so  many  hands  that  she  cannot 
show  a  system  of  instruction  in  elementarv  drawing  everywhere  enforced.  While 
she  has  long  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  advanced  art  instruction,  she  is  sur- 
passed by  yarious  countries  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  drawing.  But  the 
Government  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  art  what  it  has  hitherto  done  foi^professional  instruction. 

Tne  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  become  so  sharp  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  neglect  the  elementary  art  education  of  any  class. 

THB  HBTHEBLAN IMU 

There  is  an  exhibit  of  drawings  by  pupils  connected  with  special  artisan  schools  in 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  drawings  have  to  do  mamly  with  ornament  and 
mechanism.  They  are  well  executed.  There  is  also  shown  a  large  number  of  draw- 
ing-books, models,  and  casts.  One  quickly  discovered  that  the  course  of  instruction 
conforms,  in  its  main  features,  to  the  course  pursued  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  for 
a  similar  purpose.    It  is  severe  in  character. 

BSLGIVM. 

Drawing  is  very  widely  taught  in  Belgium.  I  do  not  find  any  school  work  exhib- 
ited. Publishers,  however,  make  auite  an  exhibit  of  drawing  materiaL  There  are 
drawing-books  and  charts  largely  devoted  to  the  representation  of  ornament  in  two 
dimensions.  There  are  skeleton  models  in  wire  to  assist  the  learner  in  acquiring  the 
first  notions  of  object  and  model  drawing.  A  f^lass  model  for  illustrating  linear  (hi- 
strumental)  perspective  is  also  shown.*  The  mstruction  rests  upon  geometry,  and  is 
eminently  rational  throughout. 

SWnZBBLAlCD. 

Drawing  has  long  been  tansht  in  the  more  advanced  and  special  schools  of  Switzer- 
land. No  one  can  enter  the  R>lytecbnicum  without  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary 
drawing.  In  1874  drawing  was  made  a  compulsory  study  in  all  the  public  schools, 
beginning  with  the  first  year.  No  pupiPs  work  is  shown,  but  there  is  quite  a  display 
of  material  indicating  the  course  of  instruction.  The  naturalistic  element  is  pretty 
strong.  More  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  upon  decorative  design  in  the  earlier  stages. 
Apphed  design  is  taught  in  special  schools, 

BV88U. 

The  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  is  such  as  to  indicate  very  clearly  the 
course  which  the  instruction  in  drawing  takes  from  the  primary  school  upwards.  No 
school  work  firom  the  lower  classes  is  shown.  Drawing  from  the  solid  finds  a  ver^ 
early  place  in  the  course,  and  is  a  prominent  feature.    A  comprehensive  and  intellt- 

fible  display  is  made  by  the  art  school,  founded  by  Count  Troganhoff,  at  St.  Peters- 
urg.    Tnis  school  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  English  art  school,  but  its  drawing 
copies  and  models  are,  in  large  part,  quite  different  from  those  used  in  England.    Es- 

*  The  use  of  outline  wire  skeletons  for  illustrating  the  firstlessons  in  ftee-hand  draw- 
ing from  objects  is  a  decided  help  to  the  learner  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
parent directions  which  the  lines  of  the  objects  take.  These  skeletons  enable  him 
clearly  to  see  the  directions,  and  when  he  comes  to  draw  from  the  actual  objects  he 
knows  what  must  be  the  truth  as  regards  both  the  visible  and  invisible  parts,  and  the 
imagination,  in  the  case  of  the  invisible  parts,  has  far  less  difficulty  in  realizing  it. 

Bnt  die  use  of  such  means  as  will  present  to  the  eye  all  the  conditions  and  facts 
which  the  imagination  is  called  upon  to  realize  in  linear  perspective  (parallel,  angu- 
lar, and  oblique  or  accidental),  is  of  vet  greater  importance.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  most  persons,  reiving  upon  tne  imagination  alone,  to  obtain  a  iust  notion  of 
perspective,  so  much  is  there  that  must  first  be  clearly  '*  seen  in  space,'' or  imagined, 
btefore  it  can  be  understood.  But  let  the  instruction  begin,  as  all  good  instruction 
must,  with  an  appeal  to  the  sense  perception ;  let  everything  which  the  imagination 
is  called  upon  to  realize  in  space  be  first  made,  as  it  can  be,  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  difficulties  (and  they  are  many)  which  surround  linear  perspec- 
tive will  disappear  at  once.  The  facts  and  conditions  ha  vine  been  first  clearly  shown 
to  the  e^e,  will  be  easily  understood  and  clearly  imagined,  when  it  Comes  to  practical 
application. 
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peoiallv  is  this  difference  noticeable  in  the  studies  of  oroamenti  which  is  almost  whoIlT 
of  a  Sclayic  character.  This  will  give  a  distinct  personality  to  Rnssian  mannfactnres, 
which  will  make  them  more  sought  after  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
similar  art  school  at  Moscow,  which  is  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  manufactures 
and  commerce.    The  whole  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  is  notable. 

OKBUAKT. 

There  is  no  pupils'  work  to  illustrate  the  course  of  drawing  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Prussia  and  other  states  of  Germany.  In  ui08t  parts  of  Germany 
the  people's  schools  and  the  industries  have  long  held  a  high  rank ;  of  late  they  havs. 
relatively,  fallen  behind.  Many  of  the  industrial  products  exhibited  show  that  there 
is  great  need  of  farther  elevating  the  artistic  taate  of  the  people  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  pace  with  their  foreign  competitors.  It  is  evident  from  many  things  ex- 
hibited by  publishers  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  elementary  drawing  in- 
struction. This  fact  is  recognized,  and  at  the  present  time  increased  care  is  being 
bestowed  on  instruction  in  drawing.* 

AOSTBU. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  whole  educational  system  of  Austria  has  undergooe 
a  radical  and  rational  revolution.  In  the  past  the  people's  schools  and  the  indnstriai 
of  Austria,  outside  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  were  of  a  very  inferior  character.  Both  are 
now  making  rapid  advancement.  Drawing  now  occupies  a  conspicaons  place  in  all 
the  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  the  Empire.  Various  industrial  prod- 
ucts exhibited,  notably  those  from  Vienna,  whose  art  industries  had  long  ranked 
second  only  to  those  of  Paris,  clearly  show  the  purifying  influence  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  art  industrial  education.  No  pupils'  work  is  shown,  however,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  following  Is  the  oflScial  schedule  of  instmction  to  be  given 
in  drawing: 

''Drawing  and  the  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms"  as  taught  in  theAnstnan 
*'  people's  school "  of  five  classes,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  minister 
of  education  of  May  18,  1874. 

"A.— Drairin^. 

''^im.—The  pupil  is  to  be  enabled  to  understand  geometrical  forms  correctly,  his 
e^e  is  to  be  disciplined,  and  his  powers  of  graphic  representation  are  to  be  developed  as 
far  as  the  simple  objects  of  every  day  life  are  concerned. 

'*  First  and  second  class  (first  and  second  school  year). — In  these  classes  the  prelimi- 
nary exercises  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  of  hand,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both  writing  and  drawing,  are  to  form  the  subjects  of  instruction.  These  ex- 
ercises are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  representation  of  simple  objects  such  as  are  used  in 
object  teaching. 

*'  Third  and  fourth  class  (third  to  fifth  school  vear).  —  Exercises  in  drawing  various 
forms  based  upon  the  straight  line,  the  angle,  the  triangle,  and  the  quadrangle.  Ap- 
plication of  tnese  forms  to  designs  of  the  simplest  kind,  beginning  of  dictation 
drawing. 

**  Fifth  class  (sixth J  seventh,  and  eighth  school  year.)  —  Drawing  of  simple  orna- 
ments, and  of  front  views  of  technical  objects  accoiding  t'O  scale ;  dictation  and  mem- 
ory drawing.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  geometry  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  free- 
hand drawing.  In  the  case  of  girls  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  application 
of  drawing  to  needlework  (female  handiwork). 

^Cowrse  of  study  for  the  normal  drawivg  schoolin  Berlin, — (1)  Instruction  in  omankental 
forms,  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing,  with  lectures,  weekly,  6  hours;  (2)  perspective, 
light,  and  shade,  6  hours ;  (3)  anatomy,  instruction  in  proportion,  6  hours ;  (4)  model- 
ling from  drawings  and  models,  5  hours;  (5)  free-hand  drawing,  ornaments  and  ani- 
mals decoratively  treated,  8  hours;  (b)  free-hand  drawing,  ornaments  and  parts  of 
human  figure  in  outline,  5  hours;  (7)  free-baud  drawing,  figure  in  outline  in  execo- 
tion,  13  hours  ;  (8)  ornamental  color  studies^  architectural  drawinjj,  5  hours;  (9)  art 
history,  4  hours;  (10)  instruction  in  shade,  m  color,  4  hours;  tuition  for  all,  73. 

Instruction  in  dramng  in  the  higher  schoolk  of  Prussia. —  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cla© 
of  gymnasia,  2  hours;  real  gymnasia,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class,  i 
houra ;  first  class,  3  hours.  Real  schools  of  first  order  (nine  years'  course),  fourth,  fiftb. 
and  sixth  class,  2  hours;  lower  third  class,  3  hours;  upper  third  and  lower  second 
class,  2  hours ;  upper  second  and  first  class,  4  hours.  Real  schools  of  second  order, 
(seven  years'  course)  each  class,  2  hours. 
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"B. — The  ItnowUdge  of  geomemcal  forms. 

^*Aim. — Knowledge  of  the  most  important  geometrical  bodies  and  of  their  bounda- 
ries :  the  ability  to  measnre  and  to  compate  planes  and  bodies  such  as  occur  in  every 
day  life. 

**  Fourth  cloM,  second  division  (fifth  school  year). —  Starting  from  the  cube  the  simplest 
angular  bodies  are  treated,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  various  planes,  angles,  and 
lines  is  acquired. 

^* Fifth  class  (sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  year). —  Repetition  of  the  subjects 
trei^ted  in  the  fourth  chiss,  and  the  study  of  the  round  bodies  according  to  the  same 
method.  Drawing  of  the  skeletons  of  bodies,*  and  the  making  of  geometrical  bodies 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Measuring  and  computation  of  planes  aud  solids  according 
to  the  circumference  (perimeter)  and  contents. 

*'  (The  number  of  hours  allowed  per  week  in  the  fifth  class  schools  to  drawing  and 
geometry,  which  are  classed  together  as  one  subject,  is  as  follows :  First  year,  — ;  sec- 
ond,  2i ;  third,  2^ ;  fourth,  2 ;  nflh,  3 ;  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  4  hours  for  boys,  2 
hours  for  girls.) 

"  Eighth  class  (citizen  schools  for  boys.) — In  these  schools  'geometry  and  geomet- 
rical drawing '  forms  a  subject  by  itself,  '  tree  hand  drawing '  being  taught  sepa- 
rately. 

'"Aie  time  per  week  allotted  to  the  two  studies  is  as  follows: 


Bnl^eets. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

BlKhth 
year. 

Vree-luuid  dimwlng 

Bours. 

Bours. 

Bouts. 

Bours. 

Bours. 

1 

2 

26 

Bours. 
8 

4 
27 

Bours. 

8 

4 

26 

Bours. 
8 

M 

M 

2 
25 

e 

Whole  niimb«r  of  tonons  per  week 

18 

28 

"  cytometry  and  geometrieal  dratoing. 

**  Aim. — Certainty  in  the  recognition,  comparison,  computation,  and  measuring  of 
geometrical  plane  figures  and  souds. 

**  Fifth  class. —  Commencing  with  the  cube,  the  simplest  ansnilar  and  ronndbodies  are 
to  be  studied,  and  by  means  of  this  study  the  knowledge  of  the  various  planes,  angles, 
and  lines  is  to  be  acquired. 

"  Sixth  class. — The  most  important  theorems  of  plane  geometry,  exclusive  of  the  the- 
ory of  similarities.  Problems  in  construction  in  connection  with  the  instruction 
given. 

**  Seventh  class. — Bepetltion  of  the  lessons  of  the  sixth  class,  supplemented  by  the  the- 
orjir  of  similarities;  computation  of  planes.  Problems  in  construction  in  connection 
-with  the  lessons  in  geometry  so  far  given.  Some  knowledge  of  plans.  If  possible 
sarveying  exercises  with  rods  and  chains. 

**E%ghih  ctoM.— Computation  of  the  surfaces  and  of  the  contents  of  those  bodies 
which  are  met  with  in  ever^-day  life.  Drawing  of  simple  architectural  objects  and  of 
simple  machines,  accompanied  by  the  explanations  necessary  to  their  understanding. 

**Free  hand  drawing. 

"Aim, — Skill  in  the  unaided  comprehension  and  representation  of  plain  geometrical 
forms  and  of  their  combinations.  Bepresentation  of  geometrical  solids,  according  to 
the  principles  of  perspective.  Skill  in  drawing  ornaments,  from  copies  and  &om 
models. 

** First  and  second  class. — Same  as  first  and  second  year  of  fifth  class  school. 

"  Third  and  fourth  class, — Same  as  third  and  fonrth  class  of  fifth  class  school. 

''.FyiA  class. — Drawing  of  simple  ornaments.    Dictation  and  memory  drawings. 

'^  Sixth  class. — Drawing  of  plane  geometrical  figures,  free  hand  (Vom  blackboard 
drawings  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  to  give  the  necessary  explanations,  and,  start- 
ing from  the  point,  to  treat  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  various  positions  and  in 
yarions  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  various  angles,  of  triangles,  polygons,  the  circle, 
and  the  ellipse.  Combinations  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures.  Delineation  of 
geometrical  solids  from  wire  models. 

**  Seventh  and  eighth  c2a««. —Delineation  of  geometrical  solids  from  wooden  models, 
as  a  continuation  of  perspective  drawing.    Exercises  in  ornament  drawing,  at  first 

*  Literally  '*the  nets  of  bodies."  This  means  the  delineation  of  all  the  boundary 
lines  of  a  body,  the  invisible  lines  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 
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from  blackboard  drawings  by  the  teacher,  and  alter  that  from  flat  copies  and  from 
models.  Exercises  in  memory  drawing,  all  the  dimensions  of  the  drawing  to  be  dis- 
oossed  before  beginning. 


[Sichth  daM.-CitlM&  MhooU  for  girls. 

Time  allotted  per  week.1 

Snltfeet.. 

Fln4 
yeir. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fonxth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Rixth 
year. 

S4?rcath 

^.ear. 

year. 

Knowledge  of  geometrioal  form . . 

Htfvtn, 

flbufv. 

IToiirt. 

Houn, 

Haun. 

1 

2 

8 

28 

1 

8 

'      4 

26 

JIowi. 

1 
8 
4 

Hamn. 

Tree  banadrawJInff.... 

4 

? 

25 

2 
8 
26 

8 

-H«4Mn««9rk                 

6 

13 

20 

21 

K.  B.— The  number  of  leaiOM  in  needlework  are  added  to  show  why  drawing  fbr  the  girls  is  esz^ 
tailed. 

**  Knowledge  of  geometrieal  forme, 

"Jim. — A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  geometrical  bodies,  and  of  their  bound- 
aries. Ability  to  measure  and  to  compute  the  geometrical  planes  and  anrfaeea  met 
with  in  every-day  life. 

*'J^Ac?aM.— Commencing  with  the  onbe,  the  simplest  angular  bodies  are  to  be 
studied,  by  which  means  a  knowledge  of  the  various  planes,  angles,  and  lines  is  to  be 
imparted. 

^^Sixik  o2aM.~Bepetition  of  the  lessons  of  the  fifth  class,  and  study  of  the  round 
bodies  according  to  the  same  method.  Drawing  the  skeletons  of  geometrical  solids, 
and  the  making  of  geometrical  solids  by  the  pupils. 

*^8etmtk  eUuo. — Computation  of  surfaces  and  bodies,  according  to  their  perimeter 
and  their  contents. 

"  Freo-hand  drawing 

is  the  same  in  all  classes  as  for  boys,  with  this  qualification  only,  that  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  objects  to  be  drawn,  due  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  apeoSal  Deeds  of 
the  girls  in  regard  to  female  handiwork." 

OAITADA. 
ONTARIO. 

We  are  infonned  that  '^  drawings  frt>m  objects  is  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
study  for  each  class  in  the  public  schools."  One  hour  a  week  ia  deroted  to  it^  If 
one  may  Judge  from  the  results  exhibited,  the  province  of  Ontario  might  leans  from 
the  mo&er  countrv  a  few  useful  lessons  in  drawing. 

One  or  two  hundred  pencil  drawings  are  submitted  by  the  boys'  model  school,  the 
girls'  model  sehool,  and  the  normal  school,  all  at  Toronto,  and  by  two  or  three  public 
schools  in  other  places.  These  drawings  are  all  executed  with  a  fair  degree  or  skill, 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  flat  copies  instead  of  objects.  They  include  ani- 
mals, birds,  flowers,  the  human  figure,  landscapes,  and  some  common  manufactured 
objects.    The  only  drawings  directly  from  objecta  are  nineteen,  representing  bowls, 

Sitchers.  and  the  like,  by  pupils  in  the  Toronto  normal  whooL    These  are  but  &My 
one  at  best. 

There  is  shown  a  good  collection  of  drawing  materials  for  drawing  from  the  solid, 
such  as  are  "supplied  for  the  schools  from  the  depository  of  the  eaucation  depart- 
ment, Toronto."  But  the  drawings  exhibited  do  not  show  that  these  models  are  any- 
where used.  Evidently  drawing  is  as  yet  haidly  more  than  a  name  in  the  pubjie 
schools  of  Ontario :  but  more  can  be  said  for  Ontario  than  for  any  of  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  There  ia  in  all  of  them,  however,  a  waking  up  to  the^  importance 
of  the  study. 

AMSBICAir  EXHIBITS. 

I  now  come  to  the  drawing  exhibits  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
account  given  of  these  and  of  the  courses  of  instruction  will  be  more  particular  than 
the  account  given  of  the  foreign  ones.  The  drawing  instruction  in  many  Am^caa 
schools  is  marked  by  flagrant  errors ;  that  these  may  be  avoided  they  need  to  be  de- 
scribed. On  the  other  hand,  some  American  schools  show  admirable  results  obtained 
through  rational  instruction.  What  some  American  schools  have  accomplished  all 
may,  with  reason,  strive  to  accomplish,  since  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  much 
the  Name  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  new  features  which  have  recently  been 
added  here  and  there  to  the  public  school  system  for  the  promotion  of  art  industrial 
education  may  be  added  everywhere.  The  good  things  to  be  imitated,  like  the  bad 
things  to  be  avoided,  need  to  be  described. 
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In  1870  drawing  was  made  an  obligatory  study  in  all  the  pnblic  schools  of  Masscha- 
setts^  and  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  were  required  to  maintain  free  evening 
drawing  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults.  It  was  soon  found  that  public  day 
schools  would  fail  to  produce  good  results  unless  a  rational  system  of  instruction  was 
adopted,  and  that,  from  a  lack  of  suitable  teachers,  many  of  the  evening  schools 
must  also  fail.  A  person  Qualified  to  take  the  general  direction  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement  was  sougnt  in  Englpud.  The  authorities  there  in  charee  of  art 
industrial  education  recommended  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  was  a  graduate  of  tne  train- 
ing school  for  art  masters  at  South  Kensington,  and  who  had  haa  ample  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  director  of  art  schools,  and  as  supervisor  of  drawing  in  more  ele- 
mentary schools  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1671  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  jointly  with  the  school  committee  of  Bos- 
ton, engaged  Mr.  Smith  to  be  State  director  of  ait  education  and  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Boston  schools.    Mr.  Smith's  plans  were  adopted  and  have  been  followed. 

So  the  course  of  art  instruction  for  industrial  purposes  in  Massachusetts  is  closely 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  English  schools  of  art:  but  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  blind  fol- 
lower of  the  English  schools  in  all  particulars,  as  shown  by  his  report  on  the  French 
drawing  exhibit  at  Paris  in  ltit>3.*  These  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
English  course  of  instruction  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  American  public  school 
system. 

*  This  report  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  South  Kensington  Museum. 
While  he  says  that  **  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  French  systems  of  art  educa- 
tion is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  former,"  yet  in  various  things  he  thinks  the 
French  excel.    He  says,  for  instance,  '*  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  use  of  these 
examples  (casts)  was  that  in  all  cases  the  life-sized  or  heroic  busts  from  the  antique 
or  modem  art,  as  well  as  such  sultjects  as  the  Florentine  scroU  in  ornament,  were 
drawn  the  actual  size  of  the  casts.    The  peculiarity  of  manipulation  is  that  all  draw- 
ings from  the  cast  are  made  with  the  stump  and  leather,  which  school  of  art  authori- 
ties in  England  declare  to  be,  as  a  method  of  working,  very  false  in  principle  and 
vicious  in  practice.    However  this  may  be,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  many  of  the 
works  produced  by  this  method,  such  as  those  in  the  schools  of  the  liequiens  p^re  and 
fils,  the  Toulouse  School,  and  others,  with  the  delicate  beauty  of  detail  which  their 
noble  sire  enabled  the  students  to  introduce  into  the  drawings,,  would  naturaUy  lead 
us  to  question  the  vileness  of  the  work  and  also  to  ask  what  especial  virtue  there  is 
in  imperial  size  (29i.inche8  by21i  inches)  which  causes  it  to  be  tiie  only  size  of  draw- 
ing admissible  to  the  competitions  of  the  English  schools  of  art.    Observing,  also,  the 
variety  of  subjects  here  introduced,  I  feel  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  limiting 
the  number  of  subjects  of  study  in  the  competitions  to  so  few  examples  in  each  stage. 
I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  unity  of  principle  in  the  studies  of  aU 
schools  of  art,  but  this  might  be  retained  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  examples." 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  French  treatment  of  the  figure,  he  says :  *^  With  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  figure  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  superior  to  our 
English  method  as  a  system  for  workmen.    Outline  from  the  flat  and  cast  of  the  in- 
tensely accurate  character  demanded  by  the  Department  is  not  inflict-ed  on  the  French 
artisan,  as  it  is  on  the  English,  drawing  frt>m  good  examples  of  lithographed  shaded 
copies  seeming  to  take  the  place  of  outline  drawing ;  and  when  the  student  has  ar- 
lived  at  drawing  from  the  cast  the  most  rapid  method  of  work  is  taught  hino*  the  aim 
being  to  get  truth  of  effect  and  intense  accuracy  of  spirit  rather  than  an  effeminate 
beanty  oi  workmanship.    By  the  French  artisans  the  roughest  and  commonest  ma- 
terials are  used  apparently  with  indifference  to  medium,  vehicle,  or  method ;  he  sees 
beanty  of  effect  or  form,  which  he  strives  to  reproduce  in  the  readiest  manner  con- 
sistent with  truth ;  he  appears  to  be  solely  concerned  with  the  true  rendering  of  each 
oast,  shadow,  or  half  tint,  or  reflected  light  and  the  means  used,  whether  of  material 
or  style  of  work  seem  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence.    Tet  these  French 
artisans  produce  drawings  of  the  human  figure  incomparably  more  powerful  in  effect, 
more  true  to  the  cast,  more  poetically  rendered  than  any  works  produced  in  our  art 
schools  in  England,  and  do  this  without  having  to  pass  the  ordeal  martvrdom  of 
months  of  outnne  practice  or  practice  the  slow  torture  of  stippling  with  the  chalk 
point.    The  plan  of  using  good  shaded  copies  as  an  elementary  stage  and  advancing 
from  this  to  drawinfl;  from  the  oast,  in  the  French  manner,  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of 
conaideration  for  schools  of  art  in  England.    Too  much  time  is  occupied  with  us  in 
getting  finish,  merely  as  finish,  before  the  student  knows  in  what  true  finish  really 
consists.    Our  drawings  also  are  on  so  small  a  scale,  usually,  that  bona  fide  finish,  the 
true  rendering  of  every  detail,  is  nearly  impossible  in  them.    We  require  an  interme- 
4liate  stage  in  our  course  of  figure  drawing  oetween  outline  and  shading  from  the  cast, 
and  this  suggested  stage,  which  only  now  exists  nominally,  should  embrace  the  study 
of  the  figure  in  light  and  shade  from  copies,  and  standiurd  works  or  copies  for. art 
MlioolB  should  be  procured  and  adopted.''^  ,  .^.^^^ ,    GoOqIc 
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THE  NORMAL  iBT  SCHOOL. 

In  1873  the  Maasachiwetta  Normal  Art  Soliool  was  establifihed  for  the  porpoee  of 
pieparing  teachers  of  drawing  and  thoroughly  competent  art  masters.  To  be  saie, 
according  to  the  Massachusetts  plan,  the  regular  t-eachers  in  the  common  schools  must 

give  the  mstruction  in  drawing  as  they  give  the*  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches, 
ut  the  regular  teachers  must  first  be  taught  b^  competent  persons,  and  there  is  need 
of  persons  specially  qualified  to  f^ve  instruction  in  the  high  schools  and  lo  evening 
classes,  also  to  supervise  drawing  instruction  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Hence  there 
is  a  large  field  of  activity  for  teachers  trained  in  the  State  Normal  Art  SchooL 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  DRAWINGS. 

Another  thing  should  be  mentioned  as  helping  along  the  new  educational  enterprise 
Each  spring  there  is  held  in  Boston  an  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  schools, 
the  evenmg  schools,  and  normal  schools  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  State.    These  exhi- 
bitions have  been  on  a  large  scale  and  very  largely  attended,  with  decidedly  good 
results  in  various  ways. 

Besides  these  State  exhibitions,  there  are  local  exhibitions  in  various  cities  and 
towns.    The  local  exhibitions  of  the  city  of  Lowell  have  been  notably  successfuL 

THE  STATE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  exhibit  of  elementary  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  which  Massachuaetts 
makes  at  Philadelphia  through  a  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  is  much 
the  largest  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  and  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  course  of  instruction,  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  any  foreign  country,  is  illus- 
trated by  pupils'  work  from  all  the  classes  in  all  the  grades— primaiy  schools,  gram- 
mar schools,  high  schools,  evening  drawing  schools  fbr  adults,  the  State  Normal  Art 
School,'  and  tecnnical  schools.  The  work  nere  shown  was  selected  from  the  annual 
State  exhibition  lield  at  Boston  in  March.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  ^own 
on  that  occasion.  The  drawing  sent  to  Philadelphia  were  selected  so  as  best  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  city  and  town.  The  arrangement  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  one  can  readily  make  out  the  end  sought  in  the  different  schools  and  the 
steps  taken  to  reach  it.  Twenty-four  cities  and  towns  are  represented :  Boston,  Otin- 
ton,  Hingham,  Groton;  Easthampton,  Fltchburg,  Salem,  Cambridge,  New  Bedford, 
Adams,  Pittsfield,  Fall  River,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Newton,  Worcester, 
Taunton,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  Lynn,  Somerville,  and  Greenfield. 
These  cities  and  towns  include  the  laiver  part  of  the  population  of  the  State.  So 
^ood  an  exhibit,  I  presume,  could  not  oe  made  by  the  other  cities  and  towns.  The 
instruction  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  is  characterised  by  the  same  general 
features,  and  there  is  a  marked  agreement  even  in  details.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  each  city  and  town  separately,  as  it  is  not  now  a  question  of 
which  has  done  this  thing  or  that  thing  best.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be 
described. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COURSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

By  the  side  of  the  work  from  the  schools  are  to  be  seen  all  the  applianoea  naed  in 
the  schools  for  siving  instruction  in  drawing.  There  are  solid  models,  oasts,  drawing 
books  and  cards,  teachers'  manuals,  large  plates  fbr  mechanical  and  arehiteetsru 
drawing,  parallels  of  historic  ornament  in  color,  large  studies  in  light  and  shade  and 
sepia,  and  studies  from  nature  in  water  color. 

Much  thought  is  given  to  showing  the  growth  of  the  drawing  and  ornament,  which 
is  such  an  excellent  educational  feature.  This  display,  t^e  most  comprehensive  and 
systematic  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  exhibition,  is  made  by  L.  Prang  St  Cou,  art 
and  educational  publishers,  of  Boston. 

State  NorfMl  AH  8dkooL--lt  will  be  well  first  to  describe  the  exhibit  made  by  this 
school,  since  the  instruction  in  this  school  covers  everything  taught  in  the  other 
schools.    The  design  of  the  school  is  thus  set  forth  in  its  circular  for l876>'77 : 

*This  school  is  intended  as  a  training  school  for  the  purpose  of  qualii^tnr  teachers 
and  masters  of  industrial  drawing.  Its  specific  aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  teaches 
for  the  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  instructk>n  in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  •  In  the  fritore  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technical  drawing  and  art  culture,  but  the 
immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  the  elementary  subjects  thor- 
oughly, and  can  teach  them  intelligently  and  successfully;  and  this  demand  the 
school  will  aim  primarily  to  supply,  making  its  training  as  complete  and  praetioal  ss 
the  circumstances  will  permit.'' 
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The  same  circular  thus  describes  th^  conrse  of  instruction,  which  is  divideu  uctween 
four  classes  and  extends  over  four  ^ears : 

*'  The  term  *  indnstrial  drawing'  includes  both  instrumental  and  free-hand  drawing. 
The  former  will  be  taught  bv  lectures  given  by  the  lecturers  on  the  various  subjeots, 
and  the  latter,  by  individual  instruction  by  the  instructors,  who  will  also  superin- 
tend the  artistic  work  in  the  studio,  comprising  free  hand  drawing,  paintine,  and  de- 
signing. The  work  of  Class  A  is  devoted  to  elementary  drawing ;  of  Class  B,  to 
form,  color,  and  industrial  design;  of  Class  C,  to  the  constructive  arts;  and  of  CJass 
D,  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round.  These  groups  of  subjects  can  be  studied  in 
any  order  after  Class  A  has  been  passed  through,  subject  only  to  an  examination  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student.'' 

The  circular  also  gives  this  account  of  the  examination  for  certificate : 

*'  For  permission  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma,  the  student  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit class  exercises,  the  subjects  being  described  in  the  list  of  diploma  drawings. 
These  drawings  and  paintings  are  to  show  whether  the  student  possesses  the  manipu- 
lative skill  necessary  to  teach  drawing.  If  the  works  pass  examination,  the  student 
will  then  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  the  diploma  examination,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  This  examination  having  been  passed,  the  student  will  re- 
ceive a  diploma,  testifying  to  his  scientific  and  artistic  qualifications  to  give  in- 
Btmction.  A  student  failing  to  pass  an  examination  in  any  subject,  may  present 
himself  again  at  a  future  examination,  those  subjects  already  passed  being  recorded 
in  his  favor ;  but  he  will  not  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  until  all  the  subjects 
of  examination  have  been  passed." 

THE  NORMAL  AST  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

There  are  shown  twenty-four  frames  containing  certificate  drawings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Sonth  Kensington  exhibit.  £ach  frame  contains  work  by  two  students,  and 
the  twenty-four  illustrate  the  instruction  in  Class  A,  or  the  first  year. 

The  following  are  the  subjects:  (I)  G^metrical  problems;  (2)  Perspective  prob- 
lems ;  ^3)  Orthographic  projection ;  (4)  Machine  drawing ;  (5)  ^chitectural  drawing 
and  building  construction ;  (6)  Isometric  i>roJection ;  (7)  Projection  of  shadows ;  (8) 
Model  drawing  in  outline ;  (9)  Model  drawing,  shaded  in  chalk ;  (10)  Model  drawing, 
shaded  in  monochrome ;  (11)  Model  drawing,  shaded,  stumped ;  (12)  Outline  draw- 
ing of  ornament  from  cast;  (13)  Outline  dr&wing  of  foliage  from  nature;  (14)  Out- 
line drawing  of  human  figure  from  copy;  (15)  Outline  drawing  of  animal  form  from 
cast ;  (16)  Outline  drawing  of  furniture  from  object ;  (17)  Shading  from  cast  with 
stump  or  point  {  (18)  Shading  from  cast  in  monochrome  ;  (19)  Elementary  design ; 
(20)  Af»plied  design ;  (21)  Designs  for  drawing  lessons  in  blackboard  and  dictation ; 
(22)  Painting  in  water  color  from  copy;  (23)  Analysis  of  historical  ornament;  (24) 
Botanical  analysis  of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  design. 

The  student  having  executed  drawings  m  each  of  these  twentv-four  subjects,  and 
sufficiently  well  to  obtain  the  approvsiiof  the  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
he  has  then,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to  submit  to  a  time  examination  in  each 
of  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing ;  (2)  Perspective  practice;  (3)  Perspective  theory ; 
^4)  Orthographic  projection;  (5)  Isometric  projection;  (6)  Projection  of  shadows; 
(7)  Architectural  ara  wing ;  (8)  Model  drawing  frx>m  solid;  (9)  Drawing  from  mem- 
ory; riO)  Drawing  from  dictation ;  (11)  Historical  ornament ;  (12)  Harmony  of  color. 

If  the  result  of  the  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  reaches  the  prescribed 
standard,  the  student  obtains  a  certiiicate  showing  that  he  has  completed  the  first 
vear's  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  much  work  is  put 
into  the  first  year.  Indeed,  it  covers  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  instmotion  in  draw- 
ing that  is  required  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  expected, 
of  cojoiae,  to  make  the  student  an  expert  in  all,  or  in  any  one,  of  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  year.  The  school  has  a  more  rational  object  than  that,  namely,  to  give 
the  atudeot  such  a  grounding  in  principles,  method,  and  manipulations  as  he  must 
have  in  order  to  teach  the  diSerent  subjects  intelligently. 

The  student,  if  he  would  obtain  permission  to  take  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  his  second  certificate,  must  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  painting 
In  water  colors,  in  tempera^  and  in  oil,  and  he  must  have  produced  a  satisfactory  de- 
sign lor  each  of  any  four  industries,  and  have  had  one  object  manufactured  from  a 
ilfft^gn  of  his  own.  The  examination  for  the  second  certificate  embraces  time  sketches 
in  water  colors,  in  tem^jera,  and  in  oil ;  also  ten  papers  upon  art  industrial  subjects 
covered  by  the  instruction  of  the  year. 

The  third  year's  course  embraces  architectural  design  and  building  construction. 
machine  drawing,  construction  and  design,  descriptive  geometry  and  topographical 
drawing.  When  the  student  has  made  satisfactory  )>rogress  in  these  subjects  and  pre- 
pared the  necessarv  drawings  to  entitle  him  to  it,  he  is  permitted  to  taxe  the  exami- 
nation for  his  third  certificate.    This  examination  embraces  eight  time  sketches  and 
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papers  covering  ^rcbitectural  design,  machine  drawing,  topography,  deacrxptiTe  geom« 
etry,  and  ship  drany^htinft. 

The  fourth  year,  class  V,  is  devoted  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  modelling 
and  casting.  The  subjects  studied  are  ornament,  the  figure,  and  designs  lor  indus- 
trial objocts,  the  latter  to  be  drawn  before  modelled.  Twelve  models  covering  these 
subjects  have  to  be  prepared  in  clay,  cast,  and  painted,  the  execution  to  reach  a  pre- 
Bcril)ed  standard  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  take  the  examination  for  his  fourth 
certificate.  The  examination  embraces  both  theory  and  practice.  When  these  four 
certificate  examinations  have  been  satisfactorily  passed,  the  student  ia  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  diploma  of  the  school. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  Scbo<il 
has  four  p^eneral  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  years  of  the  course :  First  year, 
'^ejemeutary  drawing;''  second  year,  **form,  color,  and  industrial  deeign;"  third 
vear,  '*  the  constructive  arts ;  "  fourth  year,  '^  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  model- 
ling and  castiuff.'  The  curriculum  is  as  comprehensive  and  the  subjects  are  as  svst^ui- 
atically  treated  as  in  any  European  school  established  for  a  similar  purpose,  that  isL 
for  the  training  of  well  qualified  art  masters.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  passing  Judg- 
ment on  this  school,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  produce  artists  nor 
yet  experts  in  any  particular  department  of  art  industry,  but  teachers  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  arts,  fine  and  industriu,  so  far  aa  they  depend  on 
form  and  color,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  them.  More 
than  seven  hundred  different  students  have  received  instruction  in  the  school  since  it 
was  opened  three  years  ago. 

Though  the  school  has  been  in  operation  but  three  years,  yet  the  exhibit  illustrates 
the  whole  four  years'  course,  as  some  of  the  students  who  had  completed  the  first  two 
years'  work,  instead  of  taking  that  of  the  third  year,  took  that  of  the  fourth. 

BZTBNDSD  INFLUKMCB  OF  TmS  STATE  SCHOOL. 

Thus  much  space  has  been  given  to  a  description  of  this  school  becanap  it  is  the 
onlv  one  of  the  Kind  in  the  United  States,  though  let  us  hope  there  will  soon  be  many 
such ;  and  because  a  knowledge  of  this  school  gives  a  clear  notion  not  only  of  what  ik 
now  doing  in  drawing  throughout  Massachusetts,  but  also  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
when  the  full  scheme  of  popular  art  educat  ion  adopted  by  the  State  is  carried  oat.  The 
more  elementary  portion  of  what  is  taught  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School  has  already 
been  successfully  reproduced  in  the  public  schools;  the  more  advanced  portion  has 
also  be^un  to  be  reproduced  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  evening  classes.  Soon 
there  will  be  a  wide  educational  demand  for  all  that  is  taught  by  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  Time  is  a  vital  element  in  establishing  a  comprehensive  syBtem 
of  art  education  for  a  State.  It  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  in  one  year  nor  yet  in 
five  years,  however  favorable  the  conditions.  It  must  be  a  growth,  but  the  growth 
can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  rational  efforts. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  diffexent  cities  and 
towns  of  Massachusetts  shows  that  the  more  closely  the  lead  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
has  been  followed  the  better  the  results.  It  is  also  plainly  observable  that  the  good 
influence  of  this  school  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country,  for  the  best  drawing  ex- 
hibits firom  the  public  schools  of  other  States  are  those  in  which  the  inslxuction  has 
been  modelled  on  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  this  school. 

THB  DRAWINGS  SHOWN  BY  THB  PUBUC  SCHOOUB. 

The  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  public  schools  of.  Massachusetts  are  extensive, 
and  so  systematically  arranged  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  pronees  of  the 
instruction  from  the  lowest  step  to  the  most  advanced.  I  shall  speak  of  Uie  exhibits 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  are  trained  in  geometrical  definitions  and  in  the 
simplest  principles  of  decorative  design ;  in  drawing  with  the  free  hand  Irom  primed 
copies  (geometrical  fonns  furnishing  me  basis  of  the  copies) ;  also  ttom  memory,  from 
dictation,  and  from  blackboard  copies ;  and  Jointly  with  this  instruction  they  aie 
trained  in  original  composition  or  design.  There  is  constant  practice  in  proportional 
enlargement  and  reduction.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no 
imitative  drawing  of  natural  objects.  Conventional  leaves  and  flowers  aie  used  in 
some  of  the  decorative  designs. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  is  continued,  but  is  of  a 
much  more  advanced  character.  Plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  is 
added,  and  free  hand  drawing  in  outline  from  solid  models  and  objects.  Prints  and 
the  actual  solids  are  used  in  oox\j  unction.  Thus  a  beginning  is  made  in  representing 
the  three  dimensions  pictorially.  Some  instruction  is  g^ven  in  historic  ornament  ana 
decorative  styles.  Geometry  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  while  the  instruction  is 
rational,  not  dogmatic.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  knowledge,  and  not  upon  fineness 
of  execution ;  yet  the  execution  is  remarkably  good; 
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The  subjects  tanglit  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  plane  geometrical 
drawing,  are  continued  in  the  high  schools,  the  models  and  objects,  however,  being 
drawn  m  lisht  and  shade  as  well  as  in  ontline.  More  emphasis  is  laid  upon  making 
industrial  designs  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  jewelry ,  tiles,  fans,  lace,  oil-cloths, 
calico  prints,  pottery,  &,c.  Instrumental,  prospective,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
added;  also  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nature;  also  botanical  analysis  for  in- 
dostrial  design,  and  painting  In  water  colors.  The  pupils  are  not  confined  to  one 
medium,  as  the  point,  for  instance,  but  are  taught  to  manipulate  different  materials — 
pencil,  chalk,  stump,  &c.  Geometrv  still  forms  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  instruc- 
tion is  varied  and  rational,  the  aim  being,  not  to  make  proficients  in  any  one  thing, 
bat  to  impart  such  taste,  knowledge,  and  skill  as  will  be  of  universal  utility.  But  the 
high  school  work  is  not  so  good,  comparatively,  as  that  of  the  grammar  school. 
Doubtless  it  will  show  marked  improvement  during  the  next  three  years,  as  the  high 
schools  become  filled  with  pupils  who  have  been  well  trained  in  drawing  in  the  lower 
grades  and  thus  prepared  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  the  high  school. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  differs  somewhat  in  different  schools.  The  maximum 
amount  appears  to  be  two  hours  a  week.*  The  original  designs  are  nsu^ly  first 
stadied  up  and  roughly  sketched  at  home,  then  executed  in  school.  This  appears  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  home  requirement.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing  is  spent  in  working  from  printed  copies.  For  promotion  x;upils  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  drawing  as  in  other  studies.  Except  in  the  high  school 
the  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  other  studies  teach  drawing. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  general  features  of  that  system  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary drawing  for  the  whole  people  and  for  industrial  purposes  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  has  already  produced  results  so  gratifying. 

Against  these  general  features  it  seems  to  me  that  no  just  objection  can  be  made; 
adverse  criticism,  if  reasonable,  must  be  limited  to  the  way  this  or  that  school  works 
oat  this  or  that  detail. 

DRAWINGS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FREE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

The  display  of  drawings  from  the  free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adults,  which 
all  towns  and  cities  having  10,000  inhabitants  are  required  to  maintain,  isqnite  large 
and  excellently  arranged.  It  shows  that  the  instruction  in  these  classes  is  in  har- 
mony with  what  has  already  been  described,  and  therefore  is  comprehensive,  system- 
atic, and  rational.  As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  drawings  have  much  of  an 
applied  character,  such  as  different  industTies  require.  For  Uie  success  of  these 
evening  classes  special  teachers  are  needed.  The  best  work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  whose  evening  classes  have,  from  the 
start,  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  T.  Meats,  from  one  of  the  English  art 
schools,  and  master  draughtsman  for  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  t 

*  Thrice  as  much  time  is  usually  devoted  to  spelling.  Yet  to  spell  correctly,  ac- 
cording to  the  conventional  method,  is,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  mere  grace 
of  learning  for  most  persons.  It  is  of  vital  importance  only  to  the  type-setter  and 
proof-rea&r,  and  to  them  only  because  it  is  essential  that  printed  words  should  always 
present  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  in  reading.  As  hardly  five  in  a  hundred  read 
a  thoosand  written  words  a  year,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  whether  written  words  are  spelled  uniformly  alike  or  not. 

iThe  Taunton  Evening  Drawing  JSehaol 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections :  (1)  Instrumental  drawing ;  (2)  free  hand 
drawing,  design,  and  modelling.  Each  section  receives  two  lessons  of  two  hburs  du- 
ration per  week,  for  a  term  of  about  sixteen  weeks  each  year.  It  is  always  reoom- 
mendea  that  beginners  in  instrumental  drawing  pass  through  the  elementary  stages 
of  the  free  hand  course,  and  vioe  verM. 

The  instrumental  classes  are  subdivided  into  classes  in  machine  and  architectural 
drawing,  after  the  common  elementary  course  has  been  mastered. 

UrSTRVMMNTAL  DRAWING:  ELEMENTARY  00UB8E,    {From  MMUoorrf.) 

1.  Practical  geometry,  firom  blackboard  demonstration  and  printed  definition. 

2.  Principle  of  dark  and  light  lines  as  applied  to  outline  drawings,  together  with 
exercises  efucidatinff  the  term  elevation,  plan,  section,  etc. 

3.  Orthographic,  uometrio,  and  perspective  projection. 

4.  Intexaection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

ADVANCED  OOJJBSE:  MAOHINEBT, 

1.  Delineation  of  helices,  screws,  spirals,  cams,  eccentrics,  etc.,  firom  blaokboaxd 
instmotion. 

2.  Construction,  theoretical  and  practical,  beginning  with  the  application  of  fha 
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The  Free  Institate,  Worceeter,  and  the  Institnte  of  Technolc^,  Boston,  make  de- 
cided ly  commendable  exhibits  of  elementary  and  advanced  drawinffs,  exeented  by 
their  students.  The  exhibit,  oonsistinff  whoUj  of  original  designs  (in  &t  colon)  ready 
for  use,  made  by  the  Lowell  Free  fikmool  of  Design  for  Textile  Fabrio8(oonnected 
with  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  nnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner),  is 
also  highly  deserving  of  praise ;  but  an  aeoonnt  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  soch 
schools  does  not  come  witnin  the  scope  of  my  report. 

omo. 

CINCINKATI. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  since  1868,  when  the 
present  superint^ident  of  drawing  was  appointed.  It  was  made  a  subject  of  study 
in  the  high  schools  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  promotion  of  the  pupU  depends 
upon  his  proficiency  in  drawing  the  same  as  upon  his  proficiency  in  other  studied. 
Tne  special  teachers  of  drawing  consist  of  one  superintendent,  one  male  assistant. 

cycloid,  epicycloid,  involute,  etc..  to  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  and  ending  with  working 
drawings  of  a  complete  machine.    Blackboard. 

3.  Drawing,  from  specification  and  ori^nal  design,  of  machinery,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  requirements  of  pupils  individually.   - 

4.  Practice  in  tlie  various  methods  of  finishing  drawings,  shading  In  line  and  color, 
and  in  the  projection  of  shadows. 

ADVANCED  OOXTXSB:  AMCHITJBOTURB, 

1.  Delineation  of  architectural  mouldings  and  details. 

2.  Projection,  as  applied  to  building  contraction  in  the  cutting  of  Joints,  etc 

3.  Examples  of  construction  involving  the  study  of  the  Joints  and  bonds  used  io 
carpentry  and  masonry. 

4.  Execution  of  working  *and  finished  drawings  of  buildings  or  other  objects,  as 
may  be  beet  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  pupil. 

FEBS  HAND  DRAWING  AND  DB8ieN:  BLSMBNTART  OOVMSS. 

1.  Outline  drawing,  from  blackboard  instraction. 

2.  Ditto,  from  printed  copy. 

3.  Ditto,  from  models  and  casts. 

4.  Original  designs  to  fill  given  spaces,  in  outline  and  half-tint. 

FBJSB  HAND  DRAWING  AND  DJB8IGN:  ADTANOSD  COVROS. 

1.  Shading,  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  monochrome,  from  printed  copies. 

2.  Ditto,  from  models  and  casts. 

3.  Original  desiflnas,  to  fill  given  spaces,  in  monochrome,  and  in  colors  harmoniced. 

4.  Original  applied  designs,  for  surface  decoration,  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
plastic  design. 

HODBLLING. 

From  casts,  printed  copies,  and  original  designs  of  ornament,  natural  objects^ 
animals,  and  the  human  figure. 

RBMARKB, 

One  term  of  sixteen  weeks  is  taken  up  with  each  elementary  course,  and  two  tenns 
with  each  advanced  course,  by  the  average  pupil,  allowance  being  made  for  work  at 
home,  where  the  inmiediate  supervision  or  the  teacher  is  not  required.  It  is  foond  of 
great  importance  so  to  shape  the  instruction  as  to  admit  of  considerable  elasticity  in 
the  time  taken  by  the  different  pupils,  that  quick  workers  may  not  become  impatient 
nor  slow  ones  discouraged.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  standard  of  work  and  to 
its  thorough  comprehension  by  the  pupil  than  to  the  time  consumed  in  its  execution. 

In  the  instrumental  classes,  numbering  nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  Mr.  Meats,  the 
principal,  has  one  assistant  teacher  for  the  intermediate  mechanical  classes,  and  one 
lor  the  architectural  classes.  The  elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  classes  sre 
taught  by  the  principal. 

In  the  other  section,  which  numbers  more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  Mr.  Meats  hss 
also  two  assistant  teachers;  one  for  the  elementary  free  hand  and  one  for  the  mod- 
elling class.  He  himself  teaches  the  advanced  free  hand  and  designing  classes,  and 
supervises  the  whole  work. 

The  average  enrolment,  per  term,  of  pupils,  from  the  establishment  of  the  school 
has  been  about  230,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  80  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  Taunton,  in  1870.  was  18,629 ;  estimated  in  1876  at  30,429. 
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and  three  female  assistante.  The  Buperintendent  teaches  in  the  two  high  sohoolB  and 
in  the  normal  school,  while  he  has  general  charge  of  the  instraotion  thronghont  the 
city.  The  assistants  teach  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grades,  where  only  a  few 
of  the  regular  teachers  give  any  instruction  in  drawing.  During  the  first  fire  years, 
that  is,  in  the  primary  schools,  drawing  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

DRAWINGS  SHOWN  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Cincinnati  exhibits  seven  portfolios  of  drawings  done  by  pupils.  They  illustrate 
the  work  of  seven  years,  extending  from  the  second  year  of  the  school  course  to  the 
end  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grade.  Each  portfolio  fairly  illustrates  the 
work  of  a  single  year,  though  the  drawings  were  specially  executed  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  and  though  in  each  portfolio  the  same  form  is  repeated  again  and 
Again,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  show  the  comparative  skill  of 
hundreds  of  pupils  in  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  actual  work  of  the  pupils,  from  day  to  day,  is  not  shown ;  vet,  in  spite  of  the 
aameness  of  the  drawings  exhibited,  one  is  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  official  state- 
ment* accompanving  the  drawings,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  ''drawing-blocks" 
fised  by  the  pupils  instead  of  booKs,  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction throughout. 

The  drawings  submitted  are  all  confined  to  the  free  hand  representation  of  two  di- 
mensions only.  The  "  drawing  blocks,''  however,  provide  for  a  few  exercises  in  the 
pictorial  representation  of  objects  (flat  copies)  towards  the  close  of  the  course.  The 
instruction  Deginsrif^ht  by  beginning  with  two  dimensions  and  touching  upon  the 
principles  of  decorative  design ;  but  it  adheres  too  exclusively  to  this  kind  of  drawing, 
and  yet  is  far  from  making  tne  most  of  it. 

For  about  two  years  the  children  have  no  practice  in  the  drawing  of  curves,  though 
during  the  second  year  the  average  age  of  the  children  is  nine  years  and  three  months. 
They  are  mainly  exercised  in  drawing  squares,  dividing  their  sides  proportionally,  and 
filling  them  with  symmetrical  patterns. 

In  the  second  year  half  tint  makes  its  appearance  and  is  persistently  used  throuffh- 
ont  the  rest  of  the  course.  When  properly  used  half  tint  increases  the  pleasing  ttroct 
of  the  drawings ;  but  it  is  a  great  consumer  of  time,  for  which  it  makes  no  adequate 
return.  The  pupil  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  half  tint  only  enough  to  learn  its 
proper  application.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  spent  in  half  tinting. 
To  drop  nine-tenths  of  the  half  tint  would  be  a  decided  gam.  Much  time  is  also  lost 
in  drawing  the  same  feature  four,  six,  and  even  eiccht  times.  This  would  be  less  ob- 
jectionable were  the  feature  that  is  thus  repeatedly  drawn  some  beautiful  historic 
form  which  would  be  worth  remembering  and  would  improve  the  taste  of  the  pupil 
obliged  to  look  at  it  so  long  and  so  intently.    But  the  forms  thus  repeated  have  little 

*  The  portfolios  were  accompanied  by  the  following  prefatory  statements,  made  by 
the  school  officials,  describing  the  **  character  of  exercises  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion :" 

Second  nchool  year.— The  exercises  in  this  grade  consist  in  drawing  straight  lines  in 
different  directions  and  combining  these  into  simple  figures.  Division  of  lines  and 
sides  of  figures  into  two,  four,  ana  ei^ht  equal  parts,  and  formation  of  new  figures  by 
symmetrical  connection  of  opposite  dividing  points.  The  use  of  rulers  and  measures 
is  not  permitted;  rubber  in  the  hands  of  teacher  for  correction  only. 

Third  school  year. — Seview  and  extension  of  previous  course,  consisting  of  more  ad- 
vanced lessons  of  same  character  and  style ;  simple  lessons  in  aesign  by  repeating  and 
combining  figures  previously  drawn.    The  use  of  rulers,  &o.,  as  in  previous  year. 

Fourth  school  year. —  Division  of  lines  into  three,  six,  and  nine  equal  parts,  free 
hand  construction  of  new  and  pleasing  figures  based  upon  division  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  occasional  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory.  The  use  of  rulers,  &c.,  as 
previously. 

lyth  s^iool  year, —  Exercises  in  drawing  curves  and  circles  continued.  Division  of 
.  lines  into  five  equal  parts,  and  construction  of  the  octagon  and  octagonal  stars.  Repe- 
tition of  given  sections  of  figures  so  as  to  form  ornamental  hexagonal  and  octagonal 
figures;  horizontal  and  vertical  borders.    The  use  of  rulers,  Ac,  as  previously. 

Sixth  school  year. — Exercises  are  a  repetition  of  those  had  in  the  previous  grade. 
Bnlers,  &c.,  as  previously. 

Seventh  school  year. —  The  exercises  in  this  grade  assume  a  freer  character ;  organic 
forms  are  occasionally  introduced,  then  rendered  conventional,  and  applied  in  de- 
signing.   The  use  of  rulers,  dtc.,  as  previously. 

JSiyhth  school  year, — The  exercises  m  this  grade  assume  a  freer  character ;  section«of 
figures  are  given  to  be  completed  by  the  pupils.  Organic  forms  are  introduced,  ren- 
dered conventional,  and  then  applied  to  suriace  design.  Exercises  strictly  firee  hand. 
Use  of  rulers,  Ac,  as  previously. 
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or  uotbioff  to  commend  them ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  ngly,  and  instead 
of  impro^ng  mnst  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste.  So  little  is  done  with  natnral  forms  oon- 
yentionalised  that  the  popil  mnst  fail  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  treatment  of 
such  forms  for  decorative  purposes. 

Only  two  arrangements  of  ornamental  forms  are  illustrated— arrangement  about 
a  centre,  aud  bilateral  arrangement;  and  the  latter  does  not  appear  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  is  good,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Historic  ornament 
receives  no  consideration  whatever.  Among  the  copies  giving  diagram  views  of  ob- 
jects there  are  none  of  beautiful  objects.  *  There  is  verjr  little  exercise  in  enlarge- 
ment or  reduction,  in  dictation  or  memory  drawing,  or  in  original  design.  There 
could  not  well  be  much  of  the  last,  so  few  of  the  pnnciples  of  design  are  taught. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  so  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  two  dimen- 
sions, AJpo<^^  <1^  l^M  is  accomplished  in  this  direction  than  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. There  is  an  jsntire  omission  below  the  high  school  of  every  other  variety 
of  drawing;  unless  we  except  the  provision  made  for  a  few  exercises  in  the  pictorial 
representation  of  objects  from  flat  copies.  The  instruction  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  given  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  The  pupils  are  strictlv  forbidden  to  use  a  mler 
for  making  measurements  or  for  drawing  lines.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  principal  measurements  are  usuwy  made  for  the  pupils  by  dots  printed  on 
their  drawing  paper,  t 

So,  notwithBtanding  the  ban  laid  upon  rulers,  the  eye  receives  very  little  of  that 
severe  training  in  the  Judging  of  distance  and  proportion  which  so  strongly  character- 
izes the  drawins  instruction  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Everything 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  treated  very  systematically.  Drawing 
forms  no  exception,  certainly  not  below  the  hieh  school.  The  graiiing  of  the 
instruction,  however,  has  been  made  too  much  with  reteence  to  minor  featores,  and 
too  little  with  reference  to  fundamental  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  in  this 
respect  differs  decidedly  from  the  Massachusetts  practice.  For  example,  it  has  been 
mside  to  conform  to  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  lines  are  divided.    Thus  it  is 

*  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Austrian  (Government  on  the  education 
art  exhibit  at  Vienna,  says :  ^ '  The  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  exhibited  the  work  of 
their  scholars  in  truly  magnificent  bindings,  one  subject  having  been  drawn  by  the 
whole  class,  so  that  tne  same  volume  frequently  showed  the  same  figure  fifty  to  sixty 
times.  The  drawings  consisted  mostly  of  small  geometrical  figures,  stars,  ^bc.,  exe- 
cuted tolerably  evenly,  and  there  was  at  least  a  certain  principle  in  them.  Among  the 
work  of  the  teachers'  normal  and  high  schools,  on  the  contrary,  sins  against  every- 
thing like  good  taste  were  to  be  met  with,  that  made  one's  hair  stand  on  end." 

taiRIOUS  OBJECTIONS  TO  THK  8n01C0aR4PHIC  MXTHOD. 

The  sti^ographic  method  pervades  the  Cincinnati  dzawinss.    This  is  a  method 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Austria.    Its  aim  is  to  diminish  the 
early  difficulties  in  drawing  and  so  enable  very  young  pupils  to  begin  the  study. 
Dots  are  printed  upon  the  paper  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  pupil  draws  lines  oon- 
necting  tnese  dots  and  forming  symmetrical  patterns  and  diagram  outlines  of  simple 
objects.    Thus  all  the  measurements  are  made  tat  the  pupil ;  ne  selects  the  points  to 
be  united  and  draws  the  lines.    For  the  Cincinnati  pupils  enough  dots  are  printed  on 
the  paper  the^  use  in  drawing  to  indicate  the  principal  measurements ;  they  connect 
the  given  pomts^  when  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  settle  the  other  proportions. 
The  stigmographic  method  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  kindergarten  use  made  of 
a  plane  surface  divided  into  small  squares.    After  carefhl  consideration  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  stigmographic  method  is  not  to  be  commended.    Even  the  use  of 
it  in  the  kindergarten  is  questionable,  and  its  use  becomes  more  than  qnestionahle 
in  schools  having  older  pupils.    It  defeats  the  training  of  the  eye  in  judging  distance 
and  proportion ;  it  constrains  the  fireedom  of  the  hand  ;  if  the  drawings  are  at  all 
complicated,  it  renders  the  execution  tedious  and  laborious.    More  accurate  results, 
it  is  true,  are  secured  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice.    Let  the  children 
in  the  primaiv  schools  have  slates  and  paper  free  from  all  guiding  dots  and  lines, 
teach  tnem  the  different  ways  in  which  forms  can  be  symmetically  arranged,  set 
them  resolutely  at  work,  hampered  by  no  petty  restrictions,  and  you  will  inevitably 
obtain  good  results.    Ample  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  work  from  primary  schools 
exhibited  by  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  by  Milwaukee,  Wis.    How  much 
better  is  this  work,  with  its  variety  and  freedom,  than  the  rigid  monotonous  results 
usually  produced  by  the  stigmographic  method.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
drawing  in  the  kindergarten,  done  by  this  method  or  in  general  conformity  to  it,  is 
worse  tnan  none.    The  tracing  of  beautiful  copies  by  means  of  transparent  paper 
laid  upon  the  copies  would  be  much  better.    The  drawings  adapted  to  the  stigmo- 
graphic method  are  so  monotonously  ri^d  and  oftentimes  so  ugly  that  they  must  teod 
to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  children  obliged  to  look  at  them  so  much  and  so  intentiy. 
There  may  be  too  many  (apparent)  helps  in  drawing  as  in  other  studies. 
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aot  till  the  third  year  that  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  dividing  lines  into  three,  six,  and 
nine  eqnal  parts ;  while  the  dlylsion  of  lines  into  five  eqnal  parts  is  put  off  until  the 
foorth  year.  This  hi  mere  trifling.  Indeed,  with  the  Cincinnati  rate  of  progress 
twenty-five  years  would  be  reqnirod  for  the  completion  of  snch  a  oonrse  of  drawing 
as  should  be  found  in  public  schools.  Yet  Cincinnati  has  done  some  things  excee£ 
ingly  well  in  her  primary  and  intermediate  grammar  schools,  and  is  in  condition  to 
make  all  required  changes  with  ease  and  success. 

There  is  a  slight  exhibit  from  the  schools  and  normal  school^  but  it  presents  nothing 
that  calls  for  special  notice.  There  are  a  few  original  compositions  in  color  for  indus- 
trial purnoses  from  the  school  of  design.  These,  taken  in  connection  with  carvings 
done  by  former  students  of  this  school^  and  exhibited  in  the  woman's  pavillion,  show 
that  advanced  instruction  for  art  industrial  purposes  in  Cincinnati  now  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

CIXVmLAJSfD. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  1872  drawing  was  not  taught  in  Cleveland ;  since  then  it 
has  been  systematically  taught  under  the  direction  of  a  special  superintendent.  The 
time  allowed  per  week  has  been  as  follows:  First  year,  100  minutes ;  second  year,  100 
minutes ;  third  year,  135  minutes ;  fourth  year,  75  minutes ;  fifth  xear,  90  minutes ; 
sixth  year,  90  minutes;  seventh  year,  120  minutes;  eighth  year,  120  minutes. 

Cleveland  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings  ("  selected  work  to  illustrate  method 
of  teaching"),  one  volume  for  each  school  year  fjromthe  second  to  the  cfighth,  inclus- 
ive. The  drawing,  done  with  the  free  hand,  is  wholly  perspective.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupils  draw  directly  from  the  objects.  There  is  also  ex- 
hibited one  volume  of  drawings,  in  outline,  made  from  common  objects  by  all  grades 
of  pupils  at  home.  Most  of  the  drawings,  however,  illustrate  the  regular  school  in- 
struction below  the  high  school.  They  were  specially  executed  for  the  Philadelphi» 
Exhibition,  and  are  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  Four  volumes  of  drawinn 
are  also  exhibited,  illustrating  the  rail  work  of  two  classes  in  the  last  year  of  the 
erammar  grade— both  school  work  and  home  work.  Some  of  the  school  work  is 
uultv  in  jperspective,  while  much  of  the  home  work  is  decidedly  so,  showing  that  the 
papiia  fail  in  applying  those  principles  of  perspective  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  learned  in  school.  Such  is  the  general  cnaracter  of  the  instruction  for  seven 
years  below  the  high  school.  It  aims  wholly  at  the  perspective  or  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  the  three  dimensions,  and  so  is  Just  the  reverse  of  the  instruction  given  dur- 
ingthe  same  years  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.* 

Cleveland  exhibits  three  volumes  of  original  decorative  designs  execute«l  by  the 
first  year  pupils  of 'the  high  school;  also  three  volumes  of  original  plans  and  eleva- 
tions, mostly  of  houses,  executed  by  pupils  of  the  second  year.  The  decorative  de- 
sifi;ns,  though  some  of  the  simpler  ones  are  quite  riffht,  show,  upon  the  whole,  a  lack 
ofnnity,  an  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  parts,  ana  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  organic 
growth.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  have  received  no  suitable  instruction  in  the 
elementary  priociples  of  design,  though  the  plan  pursued,  if  it  were  taken  only  as  a 
feature  of  the  instruction,  would  be  commendable.  The  original  designs  for  houses 
are  qnite  oaptivatine  at  first  sight ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  drawing  of  these 
plans  and  elevations  has  been  preceded  by  no  systematic  work  in  orthographic  pro- 
jection, one  feels  that  they  stand  for  very  little. 

8omo  half  dozen  original  decorative  designs,  simple  and  quite  praiseworthy,  etched 
on  glass,  are  shown;  also,  several  well  executed  drawings  of  public  buildings  made 
directly  from  the  biuldings  by  pupils. 

*  The  course  of  instruction  illustrated  by  these  seven  volumes  is  as  follows: 

Second  tehool  year.— The  children  are  exercised  in  drawing  a  square  and  cross  in 
perspective  in  different  positions.  In  themselves  the  objects  are  thin,  and  they  are 
treated  as  though  they  had  no  thickness.  The  pupils  are  also  exercised  in  writing  de- 
scriptions of  a  square  placed  in  two  positions,  in  answer  to  the  following  questions : 
"  1.  What  is  Fig.  1  f  2^  Why  do  you  th^nk  it  is  what  you  say  1  3.  What  does  Fig.  2 
look  like  f  4.  In  what  position  does  it  say  the  object  isf  5.  What  makes  it  look  as 
if  it  was  tuned  f  " 

Third  9€hool  year, — ^The  work  is  Just  the  same  as  in  the  second  year. 

fourth  «cftoof  year.-^Work  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  except  that 
the  square  and  cross  are  combined,  imd  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  square  allowing  more  ixk- 
trioate  ananffements. 

I^th  soAooryMr.— Drawing  of  the  square  and  cross  combined  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Skeih  aehool  year. — Drawing;  of  the  square,  the  cross,  and  square  frame  combined. 

Sevemtk  school  year.— Drawing  of  two  s<}uares  (or  square  frames),  cross,  and  model 
table  combined.    The  objeets  are  placed  m  all  sorts  of  positions. 

Eighth  iehoal  yMr.— Sundrv  objects,  snch  as  wheels,  carts,  chairs,  desks,  are  drawn 
in  |>ez8pective  outline.  This  Is  appbcation  of  perspective  principles  previously  learned* 
Written  descrlptions^f  drawings  of  the  cross  continued.  ^  , 
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Finally,  there  it  ttzbibited  one  Tolnme  of  "  drftwinn  from  the  objeet,  shaded,"  the 
work  of  tlie  aenior  claaa.  Theae  oonsiBt  offfeometrical  eolide,  Tases,  and  ornament  in 
relief  and  parte  d  the  human  figure.  The  work  ie  right  in  eharacter  and  finrij 
done.    This  completes  the  aoooont  of  the  high  school  instmcticm. 

COUMMSm  OS  TBK  COURSE  IK  CLKTKULHD. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools  has  its  good  and  its 
bad  features ;  and  its  Mends  are  quite  Justified  in  still  regarding  it  as  an  experiment, 
as  an  accompaoTing  circular  state  that  they  do.  It  is  good  in  the  protest  which  it  makee 
against  the  exclusive  use  of  printed  copies,  but  it  is  bad  in  canying  the  protest  too  (ar. 
It  is  good  in  requiring  the  pui>ils  to  give  a  written  description  of  the  condition  under 
which  the  object  to  m  drawn  is  seen,  for  this  calls  for  knowledge  before  manual  exe- 
cution. It  is  good  because  of  systematic  gradation  below  the  high  school ;  but  bad 
inasmuch  as  this  gradation,  like  the  gradation  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  is  made  to 
depend  so  largely  upon  a  single  minpr  feature — the  different  positions  in  which  a 
square  and  cross  may  be  jplaoed. 

Two  or  three  simple  principles  of  perspective,  which  might  be  mastered  in  three 
months,  if  not  in  three  weeks,  aro  given  a  controlling  position  for  seven  grades.  Mo- 
notonous and  unprofitable  work,  dis  drawing  the  same  thing  again  and  aeain  with 
a  slight  change  of  position !  The  same  rate  of  progress  throughout  would  require 
twenty-five  years  for  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of  drawing  as  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  badly  arranged,  even  if 
it  is  granted  tliat  it  should  begin,  as  it  does,  with  perspective,  since  it  t&ea  rectan- 
gular objects  beforo  ciroular,  the  former  being  moro  difficult  to  draw,  and  makes  ex- 
cessive use  of  mero  planes,  like  the  cross  and  sqaaro,  for  illustrating  Uie  principles  of 
perspective.  One  of  the  main  object-s  to  be  secured  by  drawing  from  the  solid  is  the 
training  of  the  imagination  to  *' realize  form  in  space."  Now,  when  a  mere  plane 
(and  the  squaro  or  cross  used  in  the  Cleveland  schools  is  practically  such)  is  gives 
to  be  drawn  thero  is  nothiug  for  the  imagination  to  do;  there  is  no  solidity,  nothing 
invisible,  nothing  to  be  ima|rinad.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  forei^orteniDg. 
the  convergence  of  lines,  and  tiie  lessening  of  size  by  distance — all  thero  is  of  perspect- 
ive in  object  drawing-—  It  wero  mnch  better  t4>  use  such  skeleton  solids,  made  of  wire, 
as  aro  shown  in  the  Russian  and  Belgian  exhibits.  Object  drawing  alwaya  involvee 
solidity,  but  much  of  this  Cleveland  work  which  is  specially  emphasized  as  olyect 
drawing  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  solidity. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  order  of  the  instruction  that  it  does  not  begin  with 
ropreseuting  two  dimensions.  Did  it  so  begin,  elementary  design,  which  is  now  put 
oft  until  hign  school  and  then  roceives  very  little  attention,  could  be  taught  in  the 
lower  grades,  which  would  groat ly  increase  the  interest  and  profit.  The  following 
may  be  named  as  additional  objections  to  the  instruction :  Geometry  is  not  taken  at 
its  basis,  and  so  the  work  runs  astray ;  but  little  attention  is  given  to  decorative  and 
industrial  design :  historic  ornament  and  styles  in  decorative  art  are  wholly  ignored; 
the  models  placed  beforo  the  pupils  to  be  drawn  aro  poorly  calculated  to  develop  the 
taste ;  little  heed  is  given  to  memory  or  dictation  drawing;  the  principles  and  prae- 
tice  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  mechanical  drawing  appear  to  be  quite  neg- 
lected ;  only  one  variety  of  drawing  is  taught  for  the  space  of^ seven  years  bdow  the 
high  school.    So  thero  is  certainly  a  broad  field  for  improvement.* 

COLUMBUS. 

This  city  exhibits  throe  volumes  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  work  from  the  first 
to  the  eignth  year  of  the  school  course.  Drawing  had  been  taught  one  year  and  a 
half  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  when  these  specimens  wero  executed. 

One  of  the  three  volumes  is  filled  with  exeroises  in  memory  and  dictation  drawing, 
another  with  drawings  from  flat  or  printed  copies,  and  witn  geometrical  drawings, 
executed  with  iustruments ;  the  third  with  original  decorative  designs.  Except  in  a 
few  instances,  but  two  dimensions  are  re^ireBented.  The  instruction  is  systematic  and 
logically  progressive.  The  forms  used  in  the  original  compositions  are  mostly  con- 
ventional, and  the  arrangement  is  symmetrical  about  a  centre  for  the  purpose  of  filL 

*  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  official  '^  explanation"  which  accompanies  the  ex- 
hibit says:  ''The  system  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  as  herepr&- 
sented,  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  and  is  as  yet  not  thoroughly  organized.  Wnile 
we  have  made  some  progress,  and  have  what  is  believed  to  be  the  rudiments  of  a 
practical  system  of  instruction,  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  very  far  from  having  dis- 
covered (f)  the  best  method  of  prosenting  it.  and  are  not  yet  positive  that  ^e  steps 
in  the  process  aro  arranged  in  the  best  oider.'' 
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inff  geometrical  spaces.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made  is  that  of  mixing 
different  elements  in  the  same  composition,  as  Greek  and  Moresque  elements,  and  Mo- 
resque and  slightly  conyentionalized  natoral  forms.  Pnrity  of  style  shonld  be  oarefblly 
preseryed ;  the  design  shoold  be  all  one  thing  or  another.  It  would  be  better  to  ex- 
ercise the  pupils  ip,  a  large  variety  of  symmetrical  and  rythmical  arrangements  for 
decorative  compositions.  Nevertheless  this  original  work  is  altogether  creditable  to 
the  pupils. 

There  is  also  exhibited  a  volume  of  drawings  showing  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  in  the  high  school.  In  its  f^eneral  features  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  done  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  the  execution  is  better— is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired. 
Indeed,  the  execution  in  all  the  grades  is  quite  good  enough.  Of  course  the  present 
instruction  in  the  hish  school  is  merely  provisional ;  the  standard  of  requirements 
will  be  raised  when  the  school  is  filled  with  pupils  ^ho  have  been  taught  the  more 
elementary  phases  of  drawing  in  the  lower  grades. 

SUCCESSFUL  BE8ULT8. 

When  we  consider  the  short  time  that  drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in 
these  schools,  and  that  but  little  more  than  one  hour  a  week  has  been  allotted  to  the 
study,  the  results  must  be-pronounced  exceedingly  gratifying.  Indeed,  iu  none  of  the 
other  public  schools  of  Ohio  have  such  good  results  been  obtained.  To  what  is  this 
marked  success  of  Columbus  due  f  In  the  first  place  it  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  a 
rational  course  of  instruction  which  had  been  thoroughly  tried  elsewhere  and  proved 
to  be  good.  Then,  to  teach  the  regular  teachers  and  take  general  charge  of  the  work, 
A  person  was  secured  who  not  only  knew  how  to  draw,  but  who  had  been  trained  for 
A  teacher  of  other  things  as  well,  and  so  was  specially  prepared  to  treat  drawing  in 
a  pedagogical  manner,  and  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  details  of  instruction  as 
local  circumstances  might  require.  It  should  also  be  addeil  that  the  pupils  have  been 
supplied  with  suitable  drawing  books  and  drawing  materials.  *  Had  it  been  the  chief 
aim  to  save  each  of  the  pupils  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  each  year,  they  would 
not  have  accomplished  one-half  as  much  in  the  time,  while  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
would  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  school  authorities  chose  the  economical 
coarse,  that  is,  the  course  which  must  be  pronounced  economical  when  Judged  by  re- 
sults. 

Model  and  object  drawing  and  figure  drawing  shonld,  and  doubtless  soon  will  be, 
added  to  what  is  done  in  the  Columbus  schools.  In  the  evening  school  for  workmen, 
which  is  under  the  same  general  direction  as  the  day  schools,  these  two  subjects 
and  other  additional  ones  are  now  tausht. 

The  teacher  in  eeneral  charge  of  the  instruction  presents  a  volume  of  drawings 
yrhich  admirablv  iilustratee  the  course  he  has  laid  out  for  twelve  school  years.  He 
presents  a  definite  plan,  and  a  fl;ood  one,  with  even  the  details  of  work  indicated. 
The  plan  shows  clearly  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  As  the  work  in  the  upper 
ffrades  must  be  provisional  at  present,  that  is,  much  the  same  as  in  the  lower  grfules, 
It  will  be  several  years  before  the  plan  can  be  fully  realized.  But  the  realization  is 
certain  to  oome,  and  speedily,  for  the  plan  is  rational  and  feasible. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  laid  out  for  the  Columbus 
schools  by  Mr.  Goodnough,  the  superintendent  of  drawing : 

L— Free-haiid  outline. 

(a)  From  fUU  copy.— (1)  Lines,  straight  and  curved.  (2)  Simple  forms.  (3)  Orna- 
ment.   (4)  Foliage.    (5)  Animal  forms.    (6^  Human  figure. 

ifi)  From  the  round, —  (1)  Geometric  solias.  (2)  Vases,  common  objects,  &o.  (3) 
Plaster  cast. 

(o)  From  dkAatum. — (1)  Geometric  forms,  ornament,  &c.    (2)  Models,  objects,  &^c. 

(d)  From  memory, —  (I)  Forms  previously  drawn. 

II. — Light  and  shade. 

i«)  From  flat  oopy, —  (1)  In  crayon  point. 
h)  From  model, — (1)  In  crayon  point.     (2)  Bubbed  or  stumped.    (3)  In  mono- 
chrome. 

(0)  i^yoiiii>2a«t0roa«t.—(l)  In  crayon  point.  (2)  Bubbed  or  stumped.  (3)  In  mono- 
chrome. 

III. — Painiing  in  water  oolor. 
(a)  From  flat  copy. 
From  nature. 

lY.— JER«toHca2  omaimoiU. 


(a)  Characteristics  of  styles. 
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Y.—Degign. 

(a)  Elemeniary, —  (1)  Variations  of  simple  forms.  (2)  Combinations  of  abstract 
lines  and  forms  to  fill  Kiyen  spaces.  (3)  Arrangements  of  conventionalized  foliage  to 
fill  given  spaces.  (4)  Botanical  analysis  for  design,  in  pencil.  (5)  Applied  design, 
in  pencil,  for  common  objects. 

(6)  Advaiioed,—(l)  Botanical  analysis  for  desi^  in  color.  (2)  Applied  design  in 
monochrome  and  colors,  for  centre  piece  for  a  ceiling,  border  for  a  room,  damask  table- 
cloth, wronght-iron  work,  book  covers,  carpets,  chinaware,  lace  onrtain,  wall  paper, 
wail  brackets,  dbc. 

YI. —  Meckani43al  drawing. 

(a)  Owmetrif, — (1)  Plane  geometrical  problems  constructed. 
ib)  PenpeoHve,  linear,— (I)  Parallel.    (2)  Angular.    (3)  Oblique, 
(o)  Profection  drawing.— (!)  Orthographic.    (2)  Isometric.    (3)  Shades  and  shad- 
ows. 

(d)  Machine  drawing.— {1)  Details.    (2)  Full  drawings. 

(e)  Arekiteciural  drawing,— (I)  Details.    (2)  Plans  and  elevations.    (3)  Designs. 

osDSR  or  sTunr. 
Prof.  Walter  Smith's  text  books  used. 

PJUMABT  SCBOOLB. 

f%r§t^ear.—  (l)  (Geometric  forms  and  lines  to  be  named  and  draws.  (2)  Simple 
outlines  from  blackboard,  dictation,  and  memory  drawing.    (Work  on  slates.) 

Seeondyear. — (1)  Same  subjects  as  first  year,  but  to  make  fair  drawings.  Com- 
mence first  series  of  drawing  cards.    (2)  Elements  of  design.    (Work  on  slates.) 

Third  gear. —  (1)  Learn  to  draw  on  paper,  drawing  exercises  previously  drawn  and 
taking  new  ones.  Finish  first  series  of  cards.  (2)  Design ;  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  simple  forms. 

Faurih  year. — (1)  Continue  work  on  paper,  making  fairly  g[Ood  drawings,  and  work- 
ing occasionally  on  the  blackboard.  Use  intermediate  drawing  book  No.  I.  (2)  De- 
sign ;  arrangements  of  parts  given  by  the  teacher.  (3)  Finish  all  the  definitions  of 
plane  geometrical  figures. 

aWLMMMAM  SCHOOLS. 

F{fthyear.—(l)  Apply  elements  learned  in  primary  schools^  vis,  geometrioal  defi- 
nitions to  geometrical  drawing,  definitions  and  names  of  sohds  to  model  drawing, 
from  blackboard  only  and  curved  forms  only.  (2)  Desi^  in  geometric  forma,  square 
and  compass  used,  applying  practically  geometric  drawing.  Use  free  band  drawing 
book  No.  III.    Use  geometrical  drawing  book  No.  I. 

Sixlh  year. — (1)  f¥ee  habd outline  from  freehand  book  No.  IV;  memory,  dictation, 
and  blackboard  drawing;  geometrical  drawing  book  No.  U.  (2)  Model  drawing  from 
the  board-curved  and  nght-lined  figures ;  learn  names  of  and  draw  from  memory  the 
historic  ornament  occurring  in  drawing  book.  (3)  Design;  using  oonventionauied 
leaves  as  material. 

Seventh  year.— (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  book  No.  V ;  memory,  dictation,  and  blaok- 
bomd  drawing ;  commence  model  drawing  from  the  (2)  analysis  of  plants  for  dengn, 
and  designing  from  natural  foliage  as  material;  geometrical  drawing  book  No.  IlL 

JSiakih  year. — (l)  Free  hand  ouSine  frx>m  book  No.  YI :  geometrical  drawing  book lY, 
finishing  the  subject;  model  drawing  from  solid.  (2;  Applied  design  in  pencil  for 
common  objects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ifinih  year. — (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  standard  copies ;  ornament,  foliage,  animal 
fbrms,  and  human  figure.  (2)  Linear  perspective  with  instruments;  parallel.  (3) 
Styles  of  architecture;  model  drawing  of  groups  in  outline.  (4)  Design  in  mono- 
chrome ;  harmony  of  color. 

Tenth  year. — (1)  Light  and  shade  drawing  from  copy  in  crayon  point.  (2)  Botani- 
cal analysis  and  design  in  color ;  drawing  from  plaster  cast  in  outline ;  conannclioD 
of  columns  and  entablatures  of  the  several  orders  of  architecture.  (3)  Angular  per^ 
Bpective  and  orthographic  projection. 

Eleventh  year. —  (1)  Historic  ornament  from  planter  cast  in  pencil,  monochrome,  or 
crayon ;  oblique  pHBrspective  and  isometric  projection.  (2)  Applied  design  in  color 
for  manufactures,  as  carpets,  lace,  paper  hangings,  prints,  pottery,  glass,  fresco,  and 
metal  work,  A.o. 

Twelfth  year. —  (1)  Paintiuj^  from  copy  and  nature  in  water  color.  (2)  Prcpjeotion  of 
shade  and  shadows ;  machine  and  architectural  drawing. 

Average  time  required  per  week,  two  hours. 
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The  regular  teachers  are  instmcted  and  teach  the  primary  and  grammar  conree. 
Special  teachers  required  to  superintend  and  to  teach  m  the  high  school. 

The  course  in  the  high  school  is  in  a  measare  elective,  pupils  taking  either  mechan- 
ical or  free  hand  work,  or  a  part  of  each. 

SANDUSKY. 

Eight  Tolumes  of  drawings  are  submitted  by  Sandusky.  Thev  illustrate  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  hiffh  schools.  The  instruction  is  evi- 
dently systematic,  progressive,  and  thorough.  The  various  steps  would  be  better 
shown  if  so  many  oi  the  drawings  coming  from  different  pupils  were  not  Just  alike. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions  after,  of  course,  a  little 
work  simply  with  lines.  The  pupils  draw  from  printed  copies  and  from  blackboard 
copies,  with  practice  in  enlargement  and  reduction ;  they  also  draw  fit>m  dictation 
and  memory,  and  have  much  practice  in  original  composition.  If  one  may  Judge 
from  the  work  submitted  the  younger  pupils  are  not  exercised  as  they  should  be  m 
makinff  their  drawings  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large. 

The  aesigns,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  illustrate  in  their  general  arrangement, 
symmetrical  repetition  about  a  centre.  Tnere  is  no  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique 
repetition  of  the  ornamental  unit  for  the  purpose  of  covering  space,  nor  any  radiating 
or  bilateral  arrangements.  Pupils  ought,  however,  to  be  taught,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  various  principles  of  design,  and  be  required  to  applv  them  in  their  origHbal 
compositions.  The  original  designs  shown  wero  selected  from  the  ordinary  school 
work,  and  are  quite  cr^table. 

Much  stress,  very  rightly,  appears  to  be  laid  upon  drawing  from  dictation ;  some 
of  the  exhibited  examples  are  quite  elaborate,  perhai^s  too  much  so.  The  memory 
drawing  «hould  include  more  historical  forms,  that  is,  forms  worth  remembering. 
Memory  drawing  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than  dictation  drawing. 

As  the  pupils  advance  they  take  up  plane  geometrical  drawing,  and  drawing  from 
models,  good  specimens  of  work  in  these  aepartments  being  shown.  The  model 
drawing  begins  with  suitable  practice  in  rondering  the  outfine,  or  literal  form,  of 
the  objects ;  then  shading  is  taken.  ^ 

Drawing  has  now  been  taught  for  three  years  in  the  Sandusky  schools,  and  with 
decidedly  encouraging  results.  The  instruction  has  alreadv  a  broad  basis;  only  a 
few  more  features  ueA  to  be  added  in  the  upper  grades,  and  these  additions  can  be 
readily  made,  as  the  pupils  aro  promoted,  until  the  course  is  rendered  complete. 

OBERLIN. 

The  two  volumes  of  drawinss  exhibited  by  Oberlin  illustrate,  in  the  main,  work  in 
two  dimensions.  The  forms  cbrawn  are  largely  ornamental.  There  are  a  few  speci- 
mens of  outline  drawing  from  models;  but  the  drawings  are  mostly  from  flat  copies, 
memory,  and-  dictation.  No  original  designs.  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  grades; 
but  as  it  is  a  new  study  the  instruction  is  as  yet  much  the  same  in  general  character 
throughout.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  older  pupils,  to  benn  right,  must  be^ 
where  the  younger  ones  do.  A  right  beginning  has  been  made,  out  it  is  evident  that 
the  teachers  do  not  yet  proceed  with  a  firm  and  confident  hand.  Time  and  continu- 
ance in  the  present  course  will  remedy  all  this. 

FBBMOMT. 

Four  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited,  illustrative  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
in  all  the  grades.  Except  in  a  few  instances  the  drawings,  which  are  from  flat  copies, 
from  memory  and  dictation,  involve  only  two  dimensions.  The  instruction  appears 
to  be  rationallv  progressive  and  systematic.  Its  character  would  be  better  snown 
did  not  the  exhibit  contain  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  drawing.  Well  begun,  but 
not  much  done  yet. 

OTTAWA. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Ottawa  union  schools  are  a  burles4|ue  even  on  bar- 
taric  art.  They  are  miacellaneous  in  character,  and  give  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
rationiJ  course  of  instruction. 

INDIANA. 

FOBT  WATIOS. 

The  exhibit  of  drawings  by  Fort  Wayne  is  large  and  decidedly  creditable. 

The  regular  class  work  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  public  school  course  is  illus- 
trated by  one  "endless  chain ''of  drawings — mainly  original  designs  for  decorative 
purposes.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  the  designs  are  nearly  all  repe- 
titions about  a  centre.    A  fertile  invention  is  manifest,  and  some  of  the  compositions 
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are  quite  oommendAble.  Bot  mort  of  the  deoignB  ahow  oTererowding,  a  reeult  of  ibo 
childish  inTention  which  it  is  diffioalt  to  restrain.  Strict  obserranoe  of  a  &w  sim- 
ple rules  of  desiffn  would  give  greater  sxmplicityy  and  in  every  way  better  DesnltSf 
with  a  much  smiuler  expenditure  of  labor. 

The  work  of  the  first  nine  yean  is  further  illustrated  by  an  <<  endless  chain  ^  of 
drawings  executed  on  the  blackboard  and  photographed.  They  are  chiefly  original 
designs  of  the  general  character  of  the  ones  Just  described.  Some  specimens  are 
more  elaborate,  with  the  original  unit  repeated.  Some  are  diagram  drawings  of  de- 
signs forpitchers,  vases,  and  the  like. 

Fort  Wavne  also  exhibits  a  revolving  hexagonal  case  of  drawings  executed  by 
pupils  of  the  high  school  in  regular  class  work.  Historic  ornament  and  style  receive 
consideration,  as  shown  by  samples  of  Esyptian  and  Greek  ornament,  fairly  done  in 
colors  from  flat  copies.  There  are  samples  of  partly  original  designs  for  vaaes,  exe- 
cuted in  white  line  on  a  brownish  background.  In  some  of  these  perspective  is  in- 
troduced, not  a  proper  thing,  when  an  object  is  reaUy  to  be  made  from  the  design. 
If  introduced  it  should  be  correctly  treated,  which  it  is  not  here.  There  are  samples 
of  crayon  studies  from  flat  copies  in  light  and  shade,  and  original  designs  for  cups 
and  saucers,  executed  in  colors.  The  decoration  of  these  cups  and  saucers  is  simple, 
chaste,  and  appropriate,  affording  a  marked  contrast  to  the  designs  in  the  lower 
grades.  So  far  as  the  outline  drawings  of  the  cups  is  oonoemed  there  is  an  improper 
attempt  to  show  botJi  sides — something  of  perspective.  The  manufacturer  would 
prefer  diagrams.  Fuially,  there  are  original  designs  for  both  black  and  white  lace, 
and  praiseworthy  designs  they  are,  too.  Only  those  scholars  whose  rank  ahows  a  con- 
tinuous average  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  are  permitted  to  take  the  advanced 
instruction  in  drawing  which  is  here  illustrated. 

Fort  Wayne  presents  one  more  hexagonal  case  of  drawings,  miscellaneous,  exeeuted 
in  colors  and  crayon  by  pupils  of  the  hign  school.  The  water  colors  and  crayons  are 
excellently  rendered,  but  are  all  done  from  prints.  Thero  aro  designs  for  eight  book 
covers.  Of  these  not  much  that  is  favorable  can  be  said,  except  that  they  are  cred- 
itable as  a  first  attempt  by  public  school  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  drawiufls  exhibited  by  Fort  Wayne  are  con- 
fined to  the  representation  of  two  dimensions.  To  what  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion there  is  but  little  moro  to  be  added,  plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instru- 
ments being  about  all.  Drawing  is  a  new  study  in  the  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
wisdom  has  been  shown  in  not  attempting  too  many  kinds  at  the  outset.  The 
schools  aro  now  well  propared  to  make  additions,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  handling 
of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  past.    Fort  Wayne  has  set  Indiana  a  good  example. 

INDIANAPOUa. 

The  exhibition  of  drawings  made  by  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  quite 
large,  and,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfaotoiy.  Th^  exhibit  contains  one  hexagonal 
case  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  instruction  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  schcwl 
course.  At  the  outset  drawing  books  aro  not  used ;  the  conies  aro  fhmished  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard.  The  drawings  exhibited  show  tiie  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools.  They  consist  of  drawings,  from  flat  copies,  of  memory  and  dic- 
tation exeroises,  and  of  original  composition  and  for  decorative  purposes.  Historical 
ornament  receives  some  consideration.  Only  two  dimensions  aro  ropresented.  Some 
of  the  drawings  aro  executed  in  half  tint.  The  work  begins  right,  and  as  a  whole 
is  commendable ;  several  features  need  to  be  added,  and  doubtless  will  be  hereafter. 

Indianapolis  also  exhibits  an  hexagonal  case  of  drawings  and  an  endless  chain  of 
drawings.*  These  consist  of  drawings  done  by  pupils  on  the  blackboard  and  photo- 
graphed. A  few  of  them  aro  pictorial,  but  most  of  them  aro  original  designa  formed 
of  conventionalized  foliage.  These  designs  for  decorative  purposes  aro  simple  and 
in  good  taste,  except  that  now  and  then  one  is  unduly  elaborate  and  overcrowded. 
A  volume  of  examination  drawings  is  also  shown,  illustrating  features  already  de- 
scribed. Indianapolis  has  put  the  instruction  In  drawing  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  special  teacher  and  superintendent. 

LA.  FATBTTE. 

We  have  from  La  Fayette  one  volume  of  '*  free  hand  drawings  by  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.''  These  drawings  consist  mainly  of  original  designs  for  various  manofiaet- 
ures— textile,  pottery,  arohitectural,  etc.    A  large  part  aro  quite  elaborate  and  pie- 

*  Indianapolis  displays  much  ingenuity  in  devising  means  to  show  her  work. 
Ditto,  Fort  Wayne.  The  hexagomu  case,  standing  erect  and  rovolving,  shows  much 
in  a  small  space  and  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  course  of  instruction.  Tbt 
endless  chain  is  another  device  of  the  compact,  portable  kind. 
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teotionsy  and  not  a  few  are  done  in  colors.  The  object  is  industrial  ^  not  simply  artistic 
and  so  is  to  be  commended.  The  technical  execution  is,  in  the  main,  quite  poor.  The 
pupils  should  have  been  allowed  to  use  mechanical  aids,  both  for  the  sake  of  savinff 
time  and  for  showing  how  well  their  designs  would  look  when  properly  executeoT 
An  original  design  is  to  be  Judsed  rather  by  the  knowledge  and  taste  which  it  dis- 
plays tnan  by  the  mode  or  ^uaUty  of  the  execution.  It  is  evident,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  faulty  technique,  that  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  La  Fayette 
have  not  been  well  instructed  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  design.  They  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  decorative  design,  to  say  nothing  of  proportion  and  other  things 
involved  in  designing  the  bodies  of  objects,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  chance  arrange- 
ment of  parts ;  for  much  of  the  ornament  presented  by  these  drawings  consists  of 
flowers,  vines,  leaves — in  a  word,  of  foliage — employed  without  conventionalization, 
and  simply  thrown  together.  There  is  no  exercise  of  the  creative  imagination.  The 
decorative  details  are  multiplied;  breadth  is  lost;  the  lines  are  too  numerous  and 
weak.    In  some  of  the  designs  the  human  figure  and  animals  appear. 

No  other  public  schools  in  the  country  show  a  more  ambitious  attempt  in  the  way 
of  industrial  design.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition,  but  should  be  regulated  by  a  few 
simple  and  severe  rules.  Had  it  been  thus  regulated  much  better  designs  wotud  have 
been  secured  with  much  less  e£fort.  It  is  essential  that  simplicity,  symmetry,  rythm, 
harmony,  take  the  place  of  this  imitative  tendency,  and  reliance  upon  the  **  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms''  in  the  construction  of  an  ornamental  design*  Again,  when  de- 
signs are  made  for  si>ecifio  purposes,  as  these  profess  to  be,  they  should  show  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required  by  such  purposes.  Herein  these  designs  fall.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  La  Favette  has  attempted  too  much  at  the  present  stage  of  her  progress 
in  drawing.  But  this  is  a  hopeful  sign ;  it  shows  she  has  the  disposition  to  do ;  and 
with  the  cuspoeition  she  will  soon  find  the  way. 

La  Fayette  also  exhibits  one  hundred  and  forty-four  original  designs  arranged  in  a 
revolving  hexagonal  case  of  glass.  These  are  by  pupils  raxijging  firom  the  fourth  year 
to  the  ninth  yeaf ,  inclusive^  of  the  school  course.  '  Most  of  the  designs  from  the  eighth 
and  ninth  years  are  done  in  colors,  and  are  for  linens,  ci^coes,  cups,  and  saucers. 
They  are  not  as  ambitious  as  those  already  described,  but  they  exhibit  the  same  faults 
in  jneat  abundance.       * 

"niere  is  shown  an  endless  chain  of  photographed  blackboard  drawings,  similar  in 
character  to  the  ones  of  which  mention  has  been  made.-  The  first  class  in  the  hish 
school  submit  a  volume  of  drawings  in  botanical  analysis,  the  flowers  being  drawn  In 
colors,  for  scientific  instruction. 

MUNCIB. 

The  high  school  of  Muncie  submits  one  volume  of  drawings  executed  firom  printed 
copies.  There  is  much  expenditure  of  efifort  upon  copiesj  some  of  which  are  good, 
some  bad.  The  copies  are  printed  on  paper  that  is  divided  into  minute  sauares ; 
these  copies  are  reproduced  by  the  pupils  on  other  paper  that  is  similarlydividedinto 
minute  squares.  All  measurements  are  therefore  made  for  the  pupil.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme application  of  the  stigonographio  method,  which  is  of  so  questionable  utility, 
even  in  tne  case  of  tlie  youngest  children. 

TBRBB    HAUTE. 

There  is  a  single  volume  of  colored  drawings  of  shells,  fishes,  flowers,  insects,  from 
Terre  Haute.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  drawings  were  done  firom  the  objects  or 
firom  prints,  nor  by  whom.  A  few  photographs  of  simple  blackboard  drawings  axe 
also  uiown. 

8TATB  MORMAIi  SCHOOL. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  submits  one  volume  of  drawings.  These  draw- 
ings, however,  consist  of  five  exercises  indefinitely  re]^ted.  Hence  there  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  any  rational,  systematic  course  of  instmotion  is  produced  in  the 
school.  The  comparative  skill  of  the  dififerent  students  might  have  been  well  enoueh 
shown  by  such  a  variety  of  drawings  as  would  have  illustrated  at  the  same  time  the 
different  steps  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  but  the  little  shown  is  good.  There  is  not 
only  drawing  from  flat  copies,  but  the  students  are  exercised  in  memory  and  dictation 
drawing,  and  in  original  composition.  Besides  free  hand  work,  they  are  also  exer- 
cised in  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments. 

ooiiinoTioinr. 

,  KXW  UATEN. 

Five  large  volumes  of  drawings  exemplify  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
New  Haven.  The  work  exhibited  is  all  free  hand.  First  straight  lines  are  drawn 
and  divided.    Then  follows  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions,  geometrical  and  oma- 
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mental  forms  being  represented.  In  this  connection  some  of  the  prineiplea  of  deco- 
rative design  are  tanght.  The  pnpils  learn  how  tD  conventionalize  natncal  plaot 
forms,  and  are  exercised  in  original  decorative  design.  The  arrangement  of  the  orna- 
mental forms  is  largely  bilateral.  No  time  is  wasted  on  half  tint.  The  pnpils  are 
exercised  in  proportional  enlargement  and  rednction.  Next  the  three  dimensions  are 
drawn,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  work  directly  from  the  solid.  Bat  there  is  nothing  to 
sho^jT  that  the  drawing  from  the  solid  in  the  high  school  is  pursued  in  any  Bystematic 
order.  Too  many  of  the  drawings  are  of  the  same  object ;  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  pupils  is  not  shown.  In  the  case  of  the  drawines  presented  the  literal  form  of 
the  object  is  generally  well  rendered  perspectively,  but  the  light  and  shade  is  de- 
fective. 

One  of  the  exhibited  volumes  is  filled  with  drawings  that  were  done  at  home  by 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Another  is  filled  with  drawings  that  were  done  at 
home  by  pupils  of  the  lower  grades.  The  drawings  are  of  a  misoellaneons  character. 
There  is  a  touch  of  independence  about  home  drawing  which  makes  it  specially  val- 
uable to  a  certain  extent. 

The  drawing  books  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  New  Haven  schools  oonaist  simply  of 
blank  paper.  When  thev  draw  from  the  flat,  the  copies  from  whidii  they  draw  are 
furnished  by  large  wall  cnarts,  or  they  are  copies  which  have  been  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Thus  a  whole  class  draw  ttom  the  same  copy  at  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  each  pupil  drawing  frt>m  a  copy  of  his  own  near  the  eye.  The 
copies  furnished  by  ^the  wall  charts  are  excellent ;  among  them  are  sundry  good  ex- 
amples of  historic  ornament. 

BAD  METHOD  OF  TEJ^CBOXG. 

This  mode  of  teaching  is,  for  several  substantial  reasons,  quite  generally  con- 
demned both- in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  severe  for  the  eyes  of  all  pupils, 
but  especially  severe  for  those  who  are  near  sighted  or  have  weak  eyes.  Then  it  is 
onlv  those  sitting  directly  in  front  of  the  chart  who  can  see  the  copy  as  it  is;  for 
each  one  who  sits  to  the  right  or  left,  the  copy  being  viewed  obliquely,  is  distorted. 
This  is  especially  objectionable  in  the  case  of  beautiful  fdhns,  as  of  ornament  or 
objects.  By  looking  at  and  drawing  these  forms  the  taste  is  to  be  developed,  but 
when  the  forms  are  so  viewed  that  tnej  appear  distorted,  they  cease  to  be  teachers 
of  beauty,  and  become  teachers  of  ugliness.  Thus  is  lost  that  development  of  the 
taste  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  drawing.  Moreover,  copies  famished  by 
wall  charts  must  be  limited  to  outline,  and  the  lines  must  be  few  and  heavy.  Fine 
lines,  and  light  and  shade  are  out  of  the  question,  as  the  former  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
the  delicate  gradations  of  the  latter  be  distinguished,  by  pupils  at  a  distance.  Again, 
all  copies,  by  continuous  use,  are  apt  to  become  soiled,  and  from  such  soiled  copies 
lupils  should  never  be  required  to  draw.  The  demanas  both  of  vision  and  of  taste 
rorbld. 

All  the  objections  that  hold  against  wall  charts  hold  equally  against  blackboard 
copies.  But  there  are  farther  obicctions  to  the  latter.  They  require  the  teacher  to 
be  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  to  devote  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  the 
copies,  since  the  copies  ought  to  be  as  beautiful  as  possible.  As  a  body  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  can  never  be  expert  draughtsmen,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  expert  elocutionists  or  expert  mathematicians ;  nor  can  they  ever  have  the 
requisite  time  for  preparing  suitable  blackboard  copies,  even  |f  they  possessed  the 
skill.  The  advocates  of  this  mode  of  teaching  hold  that  drawing  cannot  be  treated 
like  other  studies ;  that  it  cannot  be  succeesfmly  taught  except  by  the  Uving  teacher 
to  explain  its  principles  orally  and  to  illustrate  their  application  by  drawing  before 
the  class.  Dead  appliances,  like  books,  are  held  to  be  useless,  when  the  truth  is  that 
tJiere  is  hardly  any  other  study  in  which  the  elementary  instruction  can  be  so  veil 
given  without  experts  for  teachers,  provided  the  pupils  have  suitable  copies  and 
models,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  suitable  printed  text  setting  forth  principles 
and  giving  specific,  intelligible  directions. 

INTERBBTBD  ADVOGACT  OF  DRAWINQ  WriHOUT  BOOKS. 

The  first  among  the  advocates  of  teaching  drawing  without  books  are  certain 
special  teachers,  who  fear,  perhaps,  that  their  livelih<x>d  may  be  endanraed  if  the 
regular  teachers  should  attend  to  drawing  as  they  do  to  other  studies.  Eoonomy  is 
also  urged  as  a  reason  why  wall  charts  and  blackboard  copies  should  be  used  in 
teaching  drawing.  There  is  a  saving  of  perhaps  25  cents  a  year  to  each  pupil  who 
draws  two  hours  a  week.  Multiply  tnis  by  the  number  of  pnpils  in  a  large  ci^,  and 
you  have  an  aggregate  savin||^  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention.  But  to  ofiBStthis 
18  the  vastly  greater  loss  of  time  by  the  pupils ;  for  add  the  25  cents  to  what  is  spent 
for  blank  paper  and  spend  the  whole  for  suitable  drawing  books,  and  the  pnpils 
would  accomplish  two  or  three  times  as  mmjh  in  the  given  tune.  Moet  parents  will 
deem  that  the  wisest  economy  which  saves  the  time  of  their  children.    Amerieans 
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might  leam  mach  about  true  school  economy  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  school  ap- 
pliances made  by  KuBt»ia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  other  European  countries.  Most 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  so  ea;Iy  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible for  them  while  they  attend.  The  thing  of  greatest  value  is  time,  and  yet  how 
often  it  is  prodigally  wasted  by  penurious  management. 

And  so  tne  drawing  instruction  of  the  New  Haven  schools  is  decidedly  at  fault  in 
that  it  makes  excessive  use  of  wall  charts  and  blackboard  copies. 

The  thing  of  greatest  value  is  time  ;  and  yet  how  often  it  is  prodigally  wasted  by 
penurious  management. 

RIGHT  USE  OF  THE   BU^CKBOARD. 

A  word  more  about  the  blackboard,  which  the  teacher  of  drawing  can  so  often  use 
to  advantage.  When  one  wishes  to  explain  and  illustrate  priuciples,  or  to  show  the 
"  growth  ot  a  drawing  "  by  drawing  it  step  by  step  before  the  class,  the  blackboard 
becomes  exceedingly  serviceable.  For  these  purposes  nide,  rapid  sketches  are  quite 
sufficient,  aud  cau  be  made  as  well  by  the  regular  teachers  as  by  specialists.  The 
fact  that  the  *'  growth  of  the  drawing  "  is  seen,  when  the  teacher  draws  before  the  class 
is  one  of  the  Cnief  reasons  why  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  living  teacher.  Of 
course  nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd  than  to  place  a  finished  elaborate  drawing  in 
the  hands  of  a  pupil  with  the  simple  injunction  that  he  reproduce  it.  He  needs  to 
know  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  the  second,  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  the 
Hvinj^  teacher  is  expected  to  show  by  his  drawings  or  otherwise.  But  it  happens  that 
this  IS  something  which  can  be  quite  as  well  or  better  shown  in  the  printed  drawing 
copies^  bhown  by  printed  construction  lines,  by  thumb-nail  sketches,  and  by  verbal 
directions.  Even  in  the  case  of  light  and  shade  different  stages  of  progress  may  be 
readily  shown  by  printed  copies.  The  legitimate  use  of  the  blackboard,  therefore,  is 
i^iniply  to  supplement  drawing  books  and  models. 

MEABURBMSNT8. 

The  drawing  instruction  in  New  Haven  IS  characterized  by  another  feature  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  The  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  training  the  eye  to  judge  of 
proportion,  of  comparative  distance,  and  of  absolute  distance,  as  1  inch,  'Z  inches. 
Everything  is  done  by  judgment  of  eve  and  with  the  free  hand.  As  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  the  pupils  are  at  all  times,  forbidden  to  measure,  but  they  do  not.  as  in  the 
Cincinnati  chools,  have  many  of  the  measurements  made  fqr  them.  Pronibition  in 
tho  New  Haven  schools  means  prohibition. 

The  pupils  begin  by  drawiug  straight  lines  of  definite  length,  as  1  inch,  2  inches, 
and  dividing  them  proportionally.  They  proceed  to  squares,  oiroles,  ellipses,  and 
other  geometrical  figures.  Au  equilateral  triangle,  for  example,  filled  with  three  cir- 
cles, and  a  square  filled  with  four  circles,  drawn  tangent  to  one  another,  drawn  with 
tho  free  hand,  and  so  well  done  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  triangle,  square,  or 
circles  better  with  instruments,  indicate  the  character  of  much  of  the  work  done  by 
these  pupils.  All  this  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious.  Does  it  pay  T  In  practical 
life  one  never  relies  upon  the  hand  and  eye  alone  for  a  perfect  square  or  circle.  Such 
practice  in  drawing  at  school  is,  then,  only  for  discipline. 

USELESS  EXPENDITURE  OF  TIME. 

When  the  New  Haven  pupils  come  to  drawing  ornamental  forms  from  the  flat  they 
begin  by  drawing  a  square  and  dividing  it  into  a  specified  number  of  equal  small 
squares.  This,  done  with  the  free  hand,  is  required  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. By  the  aid  of  these  squares  the  ornamental  form  is  then  readily  drawn ;  for  • 
as  the  cop^  is  drawn  upon  similar  squares  the  pupils  can  with  ease  reduce  or  enlarge 
it  proportionally,  obtain  the  exact  curve  of  any  line,  and  in  case  of  a  symmetrical 
form  make  the  balancing  parts  j  ust  alike.  After  the  ornamental  form  has  been  drawn 
the  squares  are  erased.  The  New  Haven  exhibit  contains  various  drawings  of  orna- 
mental forms  executed  in  this  manner  with  remarkable  precision,  but  with  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  serious  loss  in  other  directions.  School  life  is  altogether  too  brief 
for  such  a  method,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  profitably  employed  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent. 

OTHER  OBJECTIONS. 

But  there  are  other  objections  besides  waste  of  time  to  this  method.  The  attention 
of  the  pupil  is  fixed  too  much  upon  drawing  straight  lines  and  dividing  them,  and  too 
little  upon  drawing  the  ornamental  or  other  form.  If  the  latter  is  beautifal,  as  it 
Always  should  be,  the  more  the  pupil  looks  at  it  the  more  his  taste  will  be  improved. 
Not  only  that,  the  best  appreciation  of  the  curves  will  come  from  comparing  them  with 
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one  another  and  not  from  spending  so  mncU  time  in  looking  to  see  where  they  cot 
across  the  squares.  In  a  word,  there  should  be  the  lea^t  possible  distraction  of  the 
eye  or  mind  from  the  study  of  the  beautifhl  form  itself.  If  squares  must  be  contina- 
ously  employed  as  an  aid  then  the  pupils  should  be  provided  with  paper  printed  in 
squares,  suon  as  a  practical  draftsman  would  use  when  absolute  precision  in  the  re- 
sult is  required.  For  school  purposes,  however,  a  very  few  constrnction  lines,  show- 
ing the  general  proportions  of  the  form  to  be  drawn,  are  quite  enough  in  any  esse. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  drawing  from  modelii  and  objects  no  use  can  bemsde 
of  the  squares.  Since  the  thing  is  feasible  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  pupil  shoold 
learn  a  method  of  determining  general  proportions  which  is  applicable  to  drawing 
both  from  the  flat  and  from  the  solid. 

In  its  treatment  of  proportion  New  Haven  makes  tvvo  mistakes.  Undue  emphass 
is  first  laid  upon  proportion  compared  with  other  things.  It  is  indeed  ezoeeuingly 
important,  but  it  is  not  all  in  all.  Too  much  is  sacrifice  to  it.  In  tiie  next  place  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ability  to  determine  absolute  distance  by  the  eye  alone, 
as  1  inch,  1  foot,  and  too  little  upon  the  ability  to  determine  comparative  distance 
and  size.  Every  person  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  an  inch  is,  a  foot,  or  a  yard, 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  train  the  eye  to  determine  them  with  precision. 
When  absolute  precision  is  required  in  the  measurement  of  distance  or  in  the  striking 
of  a  circle  mechanical  aids  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  used.  Bnt  the  abil- 
ity to  determine  comparative  distance  and  size  is  essential  in  aJl  drawing  from  the 
solid — model,  cast,  ngnre,  etc.  Even  here  the  artist  uses  mechanical  aids  so  far 
as  he  can.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  proportion,  as  with  all  else 
in  drawing,  the  ultimate  application  should  always  be  kept  in  view ;  nor  should  the 
difficulties  of  the  learner  be  needlessly  multiplied.  Discipline  will  be  qnito  sore  to 
take  care  of  iteelf. 

There  is  much  about  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven 
which  is  decidedly  good.  The  results  prove  this.  But  there  is  also  mnch  that  ought 
not  to  be  imitated. 

HARTFORD. 

This  city  exhibits  three  portfolios  of  large  erayon  drawings,  in  outline,  executed  by 
pupils  in  three  different  scnools.  Age  of  pupils,  about  fiheen  years.  Some  of  the^ 
drawings  are  original  compositions,  but  most  of  them  were  executed  from  excellent 
flat  copies  of  ornament.  The  copies  were  small  and  intended  for  work  with  the  pen- 
cil point.  They  were  proportionally  enlarged  nntil  1  or  2  feet  across,  as  here  showo. 
Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no  tinting.  Therefore,  but  little 
time,  comparatively,  was  required  for  the  execution  of  these  drawings.  The  lines  are 
firm  and  even. 

These  drawings  illustrate,  in  part,  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  with  tlie  crayon 
in  the  upper  classes  of  grammar  schools  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  high  schools. '  Id 
theHc  classes  there  needs  to  be  some  practice  with  the  crayon,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stump,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  learner  with  the  use  of  an  additional  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression, to  accustom  his  eye  to  larger  proportions,  to  give  him  a  firmer,  bolder  toacL 
and  more  freedom  of  movement,  ifncleanliness,  to  mention  nothing  else,  forbids  the 
use  of  the  crayon  and  the  stump  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  public  scnools.  Their  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  upper  classes  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  The  simple  tmth  i^ 
tliat  the  pupil  should,  in  proper  season,  learn  to  handle  all  kinds  of  materials.  This 
gives  a  broader  and  a  better  discipline,  and  oftentimes  greater  facility  in  execution,  bb 
the  same  material  is  not  equally  good  for  all  purposes.  But  beyond  question  the 
common  lead- pencil  is  the  first  thing  to  use  in  public  schools  and  the  main  thing 
throughout  the  whole  course. 

lliese  three  portfolios  of  drawings  from  the  Hartford  schools  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  American  public  schools. 

Hartford  also  exhibits  nine  volumes  of  drawings  from  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools.  These  are  outline  drawings  of  ornament  and  objects  from  prints;  aSao  origi- 
nal decorative  designs.  Many  of  t-he  prints  used  for  copies  are  not  of  the  best,  while 
th*«  original  designs  betray  very  little  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  deooiative 
art. 

The  Hartford  high  school  exhibits  a  volume  of  drawings  from  casts  and  models  cf 
a  commendable  character.  So  far  as  literal  form  is  concerned,  the  nerspective  render- 
ing is  fair,  bnt  the  shading  is  anything  but  correct.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  drawings  were  executed  in  a  room  where  the  light  is  subject  to  constant  varia- 
tion. 

There  are  no  drawings  from  the  primary  schools,  and  nothing  to  show  the  diflerent 
stages  of  the  instruction,  except  so  far  as  indicated  by  results. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  exhibit  made  by  Hartford  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing proceeds  upon  no  well  defined  plan.  Too  Uttle  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
too  mnch  of  that  little  is  wasted  in  vag&ries.  Some  of  the  instruction  is  good,  and 
some  decidedly  bad ;  the  results  correspond. 
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STATE  MOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

Thissohooly  located  at  New  Britain,  submits  four  bound  volumes  of  drawings. 

1.  There  is  one  volume  of  free  band  drawings  reduced  from  flat  copies.  A  single 
form  is  drawn^  that  of  a  pitc)ier.  It  is  in  outline.  The  students,  of  an  average  age 
of  nineteen  years^  have  drawn  for  half  a  year  with  two  lessons  a  week.  The  average 
tkne  spent  by  them  in  executing  these  drawings  was  more  than  four  hours.  One- 
eighth  of  this  time  would  have  sufficed  had  the  students  in  earlier  life  received  a  lit- 
tle suitable  elementary  instruction  in  drawing.  If  the  students  had  submitted  differ- 
ent drawiugs,  one  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  such 
on  exhibition  as  this  it  is  not  essential  to  determine  critically  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  individual  students. 

2.  There  is  a  volume  of  drawing  by  students  whose  average  age  is  nearly  twenty, 
and  who  have  drawn  one  year,  with  two  lessons  a  week.  Some  of  the  drawings  are 
original  compositions  madefh>m  given  elements—parts  of  the  convolvulus—to  fill  a  geo- 
metrical space.  No  tinting.  These  designs  were  executed  with  the  free  hand  alone, 
and,  though  they  are  not  elaborate,  the  average  time  which  the  students  spent  upon 
them  was  about  ten  hours.  A  great  waate !  Better  results  might  have  been  secured 
in  two  hours  by  the  employment  of  such  mechanical  aids  as  practical  draughtsmen 
nse.  An  original  composition  is  to  be  judged  by  the  knowledge  and  taste  which  it 
displays  and  not  by  the  difficulties  overcome  in  its  technical  execution.  The  same 
class  also  exhibits  outline  drawings  of  a  bracket  reduced  from  a  printed  copy.  Av- 
erage time  spent  on  these  about  seven  hours. 

'6.  There  is  a  volume  of  original  compositions  by  students  whose  agraffe  age  is 
nearly  niueteen  years  and  who  have  drawn  one  year  and  a  half  with  two  lessons  a 
week.  For  these  compositions  the  students  themselves  selected  the  elements,  going 
to  the  greenhouse  for  the  plants  from  which  they  conventionalized  the  parts  used. 
Indeed,  they  received  no  help  whatever  from  the  teaoher,  and  so  the  results  are  all 
their  own.  The  average  time  spent  in  executing  these  drawings  was  about  seven 
hours;  and  yet  they  are  in  simple  outline  and  the&  parts  are  symmetrically  arranged 
to  fill  a  given  space,  and  so  th/d  time  might  have  been  easily  abridged  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  aids. 

Sendiuff  students  to  nature  for  moUf$  for  their  desigms  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but 
they  shomd  know  how  to  use  them  properly  when  they  liave  once  got  them.  Tne  de- 
signs under  consideration  show  little  respect  for  even  the  simplest  principles  of  decora- 
tive art.  Nothing  appears  to  be  understood,  except  that  the  natural  forms  should  be 
conventionalised  and  the  parts  symmetrically  repeated.  There  is  a  striking  lack  of 
unity,  breadth,  ropose,  of  just  proportion  of  ornament  to  background,  and  little  or  no 
heed  is  given  to  the  organic  gro^  tn  of  the  plants  used. 

4.  There  is  a  volume  of  original  decorative  designs  made  from  given  elements. 
Drawing  done  wholly  with  the  nree  hand.  Average  age  of  students  nineteen,  and  they 
had  practiced  drawing  one-half  year  with  two  lessons  a  week.  Though  the  designs 
consist  simply  of  straight  lines  symmetrically  arranged  about  a  centre,  yet  the  aver- 
age time  si)ent  upon  t-neir  execution  was  about  six  hours.  The  designs  themselves 
are  hideous. 

The  exhibit,  even  when  considered  as  a  whole,  shows  only  the  results  attained,  and 
not  the  successive  steps  in  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  ^od,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
there  are  very  serious  defects,  as,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  theprinciples  of  decor- 
ative design.  To  the  general  plan  of  instruction  should  certainly  be  added  drawing 
from  the  solid. 

The  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  must  be  well  qualified, 
if  one  may  Judge  from  exhibited  specimens  of  her  own  work,  to  give  instruction  in 
perspective  and  in  model  and  cast  drawing. 

MYSTIC. 

The  high  school  of  Mystic  presents  a  portfolio  of  shockingly  bad  drawings.  They 
are  pictorial,  and  from  the  flat. 

NEW  HIM P8HIBI. 
MANCHS8TBR. 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  the  hiffh  school  of  Manchester,  as  an  optional  study, 
in  1873,  but  was  made  compulsory  in  1874.  This  school  makes  quite  a  varied  and 
creditable  exhibit  of  regular  school  work  in  drawing.  The  instruction  begins  with 
two  dimensions,  and  geometrical  forms,  ornamental  forms,  and  diagrams  of  artificial 
objects  are  drawn.  The  pupils  are  exercised  in  enlargement,  reduction,  and  original 
design.    Some  specimens  of  instrumental  perspective  are  exnibited — problems,  and 
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application  of  same.    There  are  some  pictorial  drawings  from  poor  flat  copies,  and 
some  drawings  in  outline  of  animals,  and  the  human  figure  from  flat  copies  of  qaite 

§ood  quality;  also  some  beads  in  light  and  shade.  Various  specimens  of  machJDeir 
rawing  are  exhibited,  while  there  are  flowers  drawn  in  color,  and  qnite  a  nnmber  of 
drawings  of  geological  specimens  very  well  executed.  On  the  whole  the  exhibit  is 
very  creditable;  it  shows  that  most  of  the  instruction  is  itetional  and  systematic, 
having  a  well  defined  object  in  view.  Some  of  the  work  properly  belongs  in  the 
lower  grades ;  but  as  it  is  not  yet  done  there,  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  hi^  school, 
since  instruction  must  begin  at  the  beginning  whatever  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

NASHUA. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  grammar  school,  Nashua,  exhibits  six  bound  volumes  of  tree 
hand  drawings.  These  drawings  were  done  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  They 
are  all  from  flat  copies,  the  most  of  them  very  diminutive.  The  objects  represented 
consist  of  hats,  caps,  pails,  cans,  drums,  ox  yokes,  knives,  coffeepot^  leaves,  flowers, 
shells,  sprigs,  toadstoolH,  acorns,  insects,  dilapidated  fences,  leantos,  etc.  The  copies 
themselves  are  badly  drawn  and  full  of  misrepresentations  of  fact.  Under  such  circum- 
stances good  work  could  not  be  expected  oi  the  pupils,  required  simply  to  icprodnce 
what  was  placed  before  them. 

The  Franklin  grammar  school  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings,  illastrative  of 
regular  school  work  by  pupils  having  the  average  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  work 
consists  wiiiolly  of  drawing  from  flat  copies  in  outline,  the  copies  representing  only 
two  dimensions,  and  being  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst.  Very  mncn  of  the  work  is 
done  for  the  pupils  by  the  printer,  so  that  the  former  are  but  slightly  exercised  in  pro- 
portion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  covem  very  little  ground.  The  execD- 
tion  is  bad,  the  lines  being  very  irregular  and  ragged. 

Nashua  seemed  to  have  made  quite  a  serious  attempt  to  begin  inatmction  in  draw- 
ing, but  what  an  unfortunate  beginning ! 

RHODE  ISLANB. 

NEWPORT. 

The  chief  exhibit  of  drawings  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  only  one  that  shows* 
systematic  plan  of  instruction,  is  made  by  Newport.  This  city  sends  six  volumes  of 
drawings,  besides  some  mounted  specimens,  which  illustrate  the  work  done  in  the 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools.  Drawing  having  been  tanghtin  theM 
schools  tor  only  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  is  yet  limited  to  freehand  represen- 
tations of  the  three  dimensions.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  from  flat  copies,  others 
are  original  compositions.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  not  sufficiently  well  executed: 
this  defective  execution  being  doubtlessly  due  in  part  to  the  smoothness  of  the  paper 
used.  Some  of  the  original  compositions  show  glaring  violations  of  the  organic 
growth  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  employed  in  making  them.  But  most  of  the  draw- 
ings exhibited  were  done  by  the  pupils  at  their  regular  school  examinations,  aod  so 
hi^  not  the  advantage  of  the  teacner's  criticism.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  New- 
port submits  several  volumes  of  written  examination  papers  in  drawing.  These  show 
how  the  pupils  are  trained  in  principles  and  definitions.  On  the  whole  the  exhibit 
made  by  Newport  is  creditable  ^  it  indicates  that  the  work  has  been  rightly  began  and 
that  fair  progress  has  been  achieved. 

WOON80CKET. 

The  high  school  of  Woonsocket  exhibits  a  few  ppecimeus  of  drawing.  They  are  all 
of  the  landscape  order  and  from  flat  copies.  They  are  not  accurately  execated« 
Profitless  work  for  pupils  who,  like  those  of  this  school,  have  had  no  suitable  elemeot- 
ary  practice  in  drawing. 

PROVIDENCK. 

Next  to  nothing  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  this  city  in  drawing,  tboagh 
the  study  has  had  a  place  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years.  Two  grammar 
sohools,  the  Thayer  street  and  the  Benefit  street,  exhibit  a  few  doaen  quite  well  exe- 
cuted specimcDH  of  drawing.  Those  from  the  former  school  represent  two  dimensions 
and  illustrate  two  or  three  principles  of  decorative  design ;  those  from  the  latter  school 
represent  flowers  and  ani Dials,  the  drawing  of  which  is  not  very  profitable  work  for 
pupils  of  such  a  school.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  drawing  exhibit  made  b^  Piovi- 
dence.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  ^reat  manufacturing  city  provides  any 
rational,  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  in  its  public  schools. 
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TUB  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

No  exhibit  of  drawiuge  is  made  by  this  school.  The  schedule  of  instruction,  which 
is  submitted,  states  that  the  students  receive  hfty  lessons  in  drawing  during  their 
2  yean'  course.  The  character  of  this  very  limited  amount  of  instruction  is  good, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  statements  of  the  schedule. 

MAIKE. 

PORTLAND. 

Among  the  New  England  States,  Maine,  next  to  Massachusetts,  makes  the  most 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  arawing  from  public  schools.  And  Portland  makes  the  largest 
display  of  any  city  in  the  State.  Its  exhibit,  however,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
work  oy  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade.  There  is  not  enough  to  indicate  what  is  doing 
in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  if  the  pupils  in  these  erades  are  really  doing  any- 
thing of  consequence.  Nearly  all  the  drawings  exhibited  were  made  from  flat  copies, 
and  reprewnt  only  leng^th  and  breadth.  Memory  exercises,  dictation  exercises,  and 
practice  in  original  design  appear  to  form  no  essential  part  of  the  instruction.  Sam- 
ples of  the  books  used,  and  as  filled  by  the  pupils,  are  shown.  Many  of  the  printed 
copies  in  these  books  consist  of  ornamental  forms.  This  is  an  excellent  feature ;  but 
the  selections  are  such  that  they  fail  to  give  any  distinct  notions  about  the  different 
styles  of  ornament.  Some  of  the  copies  present  gross  violat  ions  of  simple  fundamental 
principles  of  decorative  design,  and  so  are  calculated  to  teach  error  instead  of  the 
truth.  One  marked  characteristic  of  the  Portland  instruction  is  foand  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  are  provided  with  printed  coustruction  lines  to  help  them  in  copying  their 
exercises,  the  printed  forms  iu  their  books.  This  enables  them  to  do  their  work  more 
quickly,  and  to  show  a  better  result  in  a  limited  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
resembles  the  method  practiced  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  while  it  is  Just  the  reverse 
of  the  method  that  is  so  vigorously  followed  in  the  New  Haven  schools.  So  the  pupils 
obtain  too  little  training  in  proportion ;  but  they  have  more  time  ior  lining  in  their 
work  —  the  lines  in  these  drawings  are  very  satisfactory  indeed  —  and  they  get  sooner 
through  their  books.  To  give  the  learner  so  much  help  where  he  is  reproducing  printed 
copies  is  a  vicious  practice.  The  use  of  mechanical  aids  in  executing  original  designs 
is  an  altogether  different  matter,  as  it  is  then  the  chief  purpose  to  exercise  the  inven- 
tive faculties,  not  to  increase  the  manipulative  skill. 

Though  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  Portlaud  schools  for  several  years,  the  in- 
struction as  vet  is  sadly  deficient  in  breadth,  while  it  is  lacking  in  clear  cut,  positive 
character.  It  has  hardly  got  beyond  copying  from  the  flat.  A  very  few  original  com- 
positions, of  a  decorative  character,  are  submitted.  Some  are  right,  others  wrong,  in 
arrangement.  The  activity  which  Portland  manifests  in  drawing  must,  by  and  by, 
lead  to  much  more  commendable  results. 

AUOU8T4. 

The  most  satisfactory  exhibit  of  drawings  from  the  public  schools  of  Maine  is  made 
by  the  city  of  Augusta.  Yet  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  Augusta  schools  only 
one  year,  the  remarkably  good  results  being  attributable  to  two  things :  A  rational 
course  or  instruction  was  adopted  at  the  outset;  then  a  competent  person  was  em- 
ployed to  instruct  the  teachers  and  to  snrpervise  the  work  in  all  the  schools.  By  this 
plan  more  has  been  accomplished  in  a  single  year  than  is  accomplished  in  five  years 
by  some  of  the  so-called  economical  plans,  and  that,  too,  without  requiring  the  pupils 
to  devote  any  more  time  to  drawing. 

Though  the  Augusta  exhibit  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  such  that  one  can  readily  learn 
from  it  the  character  of  the  instruction  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to  the  high 
school.  Every  step  is  shown,  and  the  logical  connection  of  the  whole  is  clearly 
brought  out.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  drawings  of  the  human  figure  in  outline, 
made  by  pupils  of  the  high  school  from  flat  copies,  the  drawings  from  the  different 
grades  represent  but  two  dimensions,  and  in  the  main  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
exemplify  the  simpler  principles  of  decorative  design.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  bn,  since 
the  work  done  in  the  high  school  should  be  provisional— that  is,  much  like  the  work 
done  in  the  lower  grades  until  pupils  suitably  instructed  in  the  latter  have  entered 
the  former.  In  the  exhibit  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  from  dictation,  from 
the  bla<'.kboard,  from  memory,  and  numerous  original  compositions.  The  latter  fe>how 
quite  an  intellij^ent  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  decorative  design.  Some  of  the 
original  compositions  from  the  grammar  and  high  schools  are  finished  in  colors,  as  de- 
signs for  tiles,  wall  papers,  oil  cloths.  The  combinations  of  color  are  quite  agreea- 
ble. The  bovs  and  ^iris  who  have  been  thus  exercised  in  decorative  art  will  bo  better 
Judges  of  such  and  similar  articles  all  their  lives. 

miving  done  so  much  with  two  dimeosions,  and  done  it  so  well,  Augusta  can  now 
add  drawing  from  the  solid  and  from  nature ;  also  drawing  with  instruments. 
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PEMBROKE. 

The  high  school  at  Pembroke  exhibits  eighteen  large  original  deaigos  done  in 
colors  by  as  many  different  papils ;  also  a  few  well  executed  drawings  in  inatra- 
mentid  perspective.  The  designs  are  for  carpets,  wall  papers,  stenciled  and  painted 
ceilings,  encaustic  tiles,  table  cloths.  They  are  aeserring  of  praise  both  for  the  forms 
of  the  pattern,  and  for  the  combinations  of  color.  They  are  the  best  designs  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  ne 
intricate,  pretentious  elaboration  of  the  ornament.  The  principles  of  decorative  an 
are  violated  in  but  three  or  four  instances.  One  of  the  most  glaring  violations  is 
found  in  a  design  for  a  painted  ceiling,  which  combines  the  Greek  anthemion,  the 
Roman  acanthus  leaf,  and  the  most  common  feature  of  arabesque  ornament.  Some  of 
the  manufactured  products  in  the  Exposition  show  like  mixtures  of  ornament ;  never- 
theless it  is  a  serious  fault  thus  to  miuffle  different  decorative  styles.  It  is  certain  to 
displease  intelligent  taste.  The  Pembroke  designs  are  all  adapted  to  the  positions 
they  would  occupy  were  they  applied. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  Pembroke  exhibit.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
drawing  is  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  or  what  the  course  of  instruction  that  has  led  to 
the  results  shown.  The  exhibit,  therefore,  fails  to  teach  as  it  might.  It  simply 
shows  what  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  in  country  schools  in  two  years  (that 
is  the  leneth  of  time  drawing  has  been  taught  at  Pembroke),  when  the  teacher  takes 
hold  of  the  work  in  earnest.  It  is  certain  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Pembroke 
high  school  have  learned  enough  in  these  two  years  of  drawing,  color,  and  decorative 
art  to  prove  of  constant  service  and  delight  to  them  in  various  ways.  What  has  been 
done  in  Pembroke  can  be  done  in  thousands  of  similar  country  villages  throughout 
the  land. 

ET  CETERA. 

Some  other  cities  and  towns  of  Maine  make  slight  exhibits  of  drawing,  as  Lewiston 
and  Belfast.  The  little  they  do  show  indicates  work  mainly  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  it  is  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  mention.  Neither  of  the  State  normal 
schools  sends  drawing,  though  drawing  is  taught  in  both.  The  law  of  the  State  au- 
thorizes the  teachin  jT  of  drawing  in  sul  the  public  schools,  but  does  not  make  it  an 
obligatory  study,  as  it  should.  The  law  also  authorizes  towns  having  5,000  inhabi- 
tants to  maintain  fi«e  evening  drawing  schools  for  adults,  but  does  not  make  the 
requirement  compulsory,  as  it  should. 

KIWTOBl. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  exhibit  no  drawings ;  indeed  they  ex- 
hibit nothing  whatever.  But  the .  woman's  art  department,  Cooper  Union,  makes  a 
display  of  drawings  which  illustrate  a  course  of  free  instruction  ror  those  who  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  to  teadi  drawing  in  public  schools.  The  course  is  comprehen- 
sive, rational,  and  practical.  The  drawings  exhibited  show  good  technical  execu- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  the  students  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
they  are  about.  The  course  of  study  produced  in  this  school  conforms  to  t>hat  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  but  does  not  yet  embrace  the  more  advanced 
subjects  taught  in  the  latter  school. 

SYRACUSE. 

For  three  years  drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Syracuse  under  the  special  supervision  of  one  who  appears,  according  to  the  testimonT 
of  results,  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  responsible  work.    A  syllabus  *  of  the  whole 

'Syracuse  presents  the  following  syllabus  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
her  public  sonools : 

Free  hand  drawing, — (1)  Straight  lines  and  their  division.  (2)  Geometrical  fonos. 
(3)  Combination  of  straight  lines.  (4)  Dictation  exercises.  (5)  Memory  exercisee. 
(6)  Elementary  curves.  (7)  Combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines.  (8)  Repeti- 
tion and  symmetry.  (9)  Elements  of  design.  (10)  Outline  of  objects  from  flat  copy. 
(11)  Outline  of  historical  forms.  (12)  Conventionalization.  (13)  (General  principles 
ofdeBip;n.  (14)  Natural  forms  from  copies.  (15)  Botanical  analysis  for  design.  (16) 
Historical  ornament  in  color.    (17)  Applied  design. 

Instrumental  dramng,--{l)  Problems  in  plane  geometry.  (2)  Geometrical  design. 
(3)  Projection.    (4)  Building  construction  and  machinery  drawing. 

Perspective  drawing^  instruments,— { 1 )  Problems  (representation  of  geometrical  solids). 
(2)  Applications. 

Model  and  objeet  drawing,  free  *awrf.— () )  Outline  of  object  from  flat  copy.  (2)  Out- 
line from  model.  (3)  Outline  of  foliage  from  nature.  (4)  Model  in  haJf  tint.  (5) 
Model  shaded.    (6)  Cast  in  outline.    (7)  Cast  shaded.    (8)  Object  shaded. 
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coarse  of  instruction  accompanies  the  exhibit  of  drawing.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
the  coarse  embraces  nearly  all  that  onght  to  be  taaght  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
pablic  schools.  The  drawings  exhibited  prove  that  this  is  not  simply  a  proposed 
coarse  of  instruction  for  the  primary,  Junior,  and  senior  grades,  and  for  the  high 
school  and  normal  class.  It  has  been  put  into  successful  operation^  except  the  parts 
which  relate  to  projection,  building  construction,  and  the  draughting  of  machinery, 
things  which  will  be  attended  to  in  due  season.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  three  years. 

The  very  yoanftest  pupils  draw  on  slates  without  stigmographic  or  other  aids. 
They  depend'^  wholly  upon  the  eye  and  the  free  hand.  The  slates  exhibited  show  that 
excellent  results,  in  proportion  and  in  direction  of  line,  are  8e<\pred.  Slate  work  is 
followed  by  similar  work  on  paper.  With  the  advancement  of  the  learner  the  work 
not  only  increases  in  difficulty,  but  in  comprehensiveness.  The  representation  of  two 
dimensions  is  followed  by  drawing  from  models  and  from  the  cast  m  light  and  shade, 
and  by  the  drawing  of  historical  ornament  in  colors.  The  original  designs  for  decora- 
tive purposes  are  intelli^ntly  constnicted  :  there  is  nothing  of  the  mere  haphazard 
about  them.    The  technical  execution  of  tne  drawings  is  excellent  throughout. 

The  results  attained  by  Syracuse  show  that  it  is  true  economy  to  adopt  a  broad, 
rational  coarse  of  instruction  at  the  outset,  and  then  to  put  some  suitable  person  in 
general  charse,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  teach  the  regular  teachers  and  to  snper- 
vise  the  whole  work.  Syracuse  has  set  New  York  a  good  example.  What  she  has 
done  other  cities  can  do ;  but  whether  any  other  part  of  the  State  has  done  better  or 
worse,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Exhibition  to  show.  The  school  work  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia by  Syracuse  comprises  the  whole  educational  exhibit  made  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  As  the  law  makes  drawing  a  compulsory  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Syracuse  has  much  company  in  her  good 
work. 

KIW  JBBSBT. 

THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited  by  the  pablic  schools  of 
New  JersejT.  A  large  part  of  the  towns  m  the  State  are  represented,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  pursued  except  in  three 
or  four  instances.  Indeed,  one  gets  the  impression  from  an  examination  of  the  ex- 
hibit that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  State  drawing  is  not  a  regular,  required 
Btady,  but  that  the  pupils  were  directed  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, each  drawing  whatever  he  chose.  Much  time  was  evidently  expended  on  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  exhibied,  nearly  all  of  which  are  from  flat  copies,  and 
Hat  copies  of  the  most  miscellaneous  variety,  such  as  one  niisht  obtain  from  illus- 
trated papers  and  books.  These  are  landscapes,  animals,  birds,  Human  figures,  houses, 
bridffes,  vessels,  et  cetera,  all  done  in  light  and  shade.  The  exceptions  to  these 
ambitious  pictorial  efforts  are  very  few.  For  an  occasional  exercise  or  pastime  such 
drawing  may  not  be  specially  objectionable  in  the  public  schools ;  but  for  steady 
work  it  is  not  only  useless,  it  is  thorouffhly  demoralizing.  Since  the  drawings  exhib- 
ite.d  by  all  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  in  which  a  right  beginning 
has  but  just  been  made,  are  of  the  general  character  described,  it  is  useless  to  speak 
of  the  schools  in  detail. 

New  Jersey  should  preserve  this  exhibit  of  drawings  in  order  to  contrast  it  with 
the  exhibit  she  will  be  able  to  make  ten  years  hence ;  for  in  educational  matters  New 
Jersey  is  altogether  too  progressive  to  remain  content  with  what  her  public  schools 
are  now  doing  in  this  vital  matter  of  drawing. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  drawing  taught  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  and  in  its  model  sehool 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  No  normal  school 
in  the  country  gives  better  instruction  in  drawing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  exhib- 
its at  Philadelphia,  than  does  the  model  school  at  Trenton.  But  as  yet  this  good  in- 
struction seems  to  have  had  but  little  or  no  influence.upon  the  work  in  the  common, 
schools. 

The*  exhibit  made  by  the  normal  school  and  its  model  school  shows  rational,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  several  departments  of  drawing.  There  is  plane  geometrical,, 
or  linear,  drawing  with  instruments.  There  is  instrumental,  or  linear,  perspective^ 
some  of  the  drawings  being  quite  intricate  and  exceedingly  well  done.  There  are 
some  specimens  of  mechanical  drawings  from  the  model  school,  but  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  students  oxecntinff  these  drawings  had  previously,  been  taught  ortho- 
graphic projection,  which  underlies  all  mechanical  drawing.  There  is  free  hand  draw- 
ing of  two  dimensions  from  printed  copies,  a  large  part  of  these  copies  consisting  of 
gw>d  ornament.    In  thi s  connection  the  students  are  exercised  in  original  compositions 
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for  decorative  purposes.  These  ori>;ina]  compositions  couforiu  to  Ttcoenizeil  princi- 
ples of  design,  botli  in  the  conventionalizing  of  oaKiral  lorms  and  lu  tbe  subsieqaeDt 
arraageoieut  of  the  forms.  Tbe  proper  use  of  half  tint  is  taught,  and  so  it  is  not  a[- 
plied  simply  to  please  the  eye  where  it  could  be  of  no  practical  service.  In  a  wont, 
the  origiual  desigus,  or  compositions,  from  the  Ti-entou  normal  school  are  remarkablr 
gtxul,  whether  one  considers  the  thought  and  taste  which  they  manifest  or  their  tech- 
nical execution.  Much  time  was  evidently  saved  iu  their  execution  by  the  empiov- 
nieut  of  mechanical  aids.  Tliere  is  also  free  hand  drawing  from  models  and  objects, 
this  being  preceded,  as  it  should  be,  by  drawiog  of  the  three  dimensions  from  printed 
copies.  I  inally,  there  are  some  quite  good  drawings  of  the  fi^re,  in  outline,  from 
.  the  dat.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  New  Jersey.  But  little  needs  to  be  added  to  it.  If  the  school  contin- 
ues as  it  has  begun  the  benefioial  influence  of  its  instruction  will  soon  be  felt  throagh- 
out  the  State. 

PBNNBTLVAHU. 

PHILADELPHIA  GIRL8'  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  includes :  (I) 
Samples  of  plaue  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments;  (2)  samples  of  linear per- 
biK^ctive  with  instruments ;  (3)  samples  of  original  designs  for  decorative  purpose^ 
Some  done  with  the  pencil  alone,  others  in  colors  ;  (4)  samples  in  light  and  shade  from 
flat  copies.  The  last  are  fairly  executed.  The  original  designs  are  intelligentb'  com- 
posed, aud  their  technical  execution  is  excellent.  The  whole  exhibit  is  decidedly 
creditable,  showing  a  definite  purpose  and  good  teaching.  Certain  other  most  essen- 
tial features  need  to  be  added  to  the  course,  as  model  and  object,  drawing,  cast  draw- 
ing, and  drawing  from  nature,  with  studies  in  historic  eruament  and  decorative  styles. 
These  additions  will  undoubtedly  be  made  ere  long. 

8HIPPBN8BUUO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibited  few  drawings,  mostly  original  designs,  involving  the  represen- 
tation of  two  dimensions  only.  The  instruction  is  quite  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  it. 

BLOOMSBURG  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  a  few  samples  of  pictorial  drawings  from  the  flat  of  a  '*  model 
and  object''  character.  It  also  exhibits  a  few  framed  drawings  of  Interiors,  and  one 
drawing  of  the  normal  school  building — done  from  the  objects  themselves.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  far  from  what  the  instruction  should  be. 

MILLERSVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  two  volumes  of  drawings  done  by  students.  The  drawings  in 
oue  volume  are  devoted  mainly  to  representing  two  dimensions  only.  The  forms 
drawn  are  principally  those  of  ornament.  There  are  exercises  iu  drawing  from  printed 
copies,  from  memory,  and  from  dictation ;  also  exercises  in  original  design.  The  latter 
show  numerous  and  often  very  flagrant  violations  of  the  principles  of  deooratire  art. 
More  rational  study  evidently  needs  to  be  given  to  these  principles.  The  volome 
also  contains  specimens  of  linear  perspective.  The  drawings  in  the  second  volume 
show^  less  method,  less  adherence  to  a  definite  plan;  the  results  are,  consequently,  less 
commendable.  There  is  also  exhibited  a  number  of  framed  drawings  done  by  tbe 
students.  These  include  origiual  designs  for  decorative  purposes ;  also  drawings  of 
the  human  head,  of  human  figures,  and  solids,  which  are  done  in  light  and  shade, 
mostly  or  wholly  from  flat  copies.  Two  samples  of  original  designs,  done  in  colors, 
for  woven  fabrics,  are  also  shown,  aud  two  samples  for  machine  drawing. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  drawing  instruction  iu  the  Millersville  Normal  Sdiool  takes  a 
bri)ad  range,  embracing  nearly  everything  which  it  is  essential  to  teach  in  any  gnA^ 
of  the  public  schools.  Histonc  ornament  should  receive  more  consideration  as  should 
geometrical  drawing  and  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nature.  The  exhibit  is  not 
Butliciently  extensive  and  minute  to  show  whether  a  rational  and  progreaaive  plan  of 
instruction  is  pursued  throughout ;  but  one  concludes  from  what  is  shown  that  socJi 
is  the  case.  There  should  be  more  thorough  teaching  of  some  things,  and  a  steadier 
purpose  controlling  the  whole.  As  this  school  has  done  so  well  one  cannot  refrain 
from  urging  it  to  do  better.  The  other  normal  schools  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  take  a  lesson  from  Millersville  in  the  miAtter  of  drawing. 
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TITUSVILLB. 

TitasylUe  exhibits  one  yolnme  of  selected  drawings  done  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
rheae  show  no  definite,  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Some  features  are  good, 
others  bad.  If  one  mav  Judge  from  what  has  been  accomplished  without  a  good 
course  of  instruction,  the  teachers  of  Titusville  have  the  will  and  the  ability  that 
would  give  excellent  results  with  a  definite,  rational  plan  of  work. 

BRIE. 

This  municipality  submits  three  volumes  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  work  done  in 
the  different  grades  of  her  public  schools.  The  drawings,  which  represent  in  the 
main  two  dimensions  only,  consist  mostly  of  original  compositions  for  decorating  flat 
surface.  The  exhibit  is  not  sufBcient  to  show  that  a  carefully  graded  course  of  in- 
struction is  followed.  Time  enough  is  not  devoted  to  the  subject  for  excellent  tech- 
nical results.  Indeed  it  is  stated  that  no  great  prominence  is  given  to  drawing.  The 
exhibit,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  with  suitable  attention  given  to  the  study, 
excellent  results  mieht  easily  be  secured.  Having  made  so  good  beginning  in  her 
public  schools  Erie  should  press  forward. 

Erie  sustains  a  f^r^  evening  drawing  school.  A  volume  of  drawings  from  this  school, 
fairly  executed,  is  shown ;  but  they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  evident  whether 
or  not  a  svstematic  course  of  instruction  is  followed.  Several  framed  drawings  from 
this  school  are  also  exhibited. 

POTT8VILLE. 

The  drawing  instruction  in  Pottsville  has  no  definite  aim.  One  thing  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  good  as  another.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  single  volume  of  drawings 
exnibited — a  mixture,  but  in  the  main  pictorial,  and  all  bad. 

HYDE  PAKK. 

Much  time  appears  to  be  devoted  to  drawing  in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  results  are  al- 
together unsatisfactory  Six  framed  drawings  done  by  pupils  in  the  high  school ;  also 
four  portfolios  of  drawings.  All  are  badly  executed.  The  flat  copies  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  are  themselves  badly  executed  and  have  no  definite  aim.  Hardly 
anything  but  evil  can  come  of  such  instruction  in  drawing. 

READING. 

The  drawing  exhibit  made  by  Reading  consists  of  some  apecimens  from  the  high 
school,  mostly  pictorial  and  fairly  done.    Nothing  from  the  other  schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT. 

The  work  in  drawing  done  by  Williamsport  is  not  to  be  commended.  The  draw- 
ings exhibited  are  of  the  usual  bad  pictorial  variety. 


Drawings  are  submitted  by  York.    They  hardly  deserve  a  mention. 

ALLENTOWK. 

The  few  drawings  exhibited  by  AUentown  present  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

WEST  CHESTER. 

A  single  volume  of  drawings  from  West  Chester  shows  the  result  of  one  year's  in- 
struction in  the  primary  schools.  The  work  in  the  high  school  is  illustrated  by  twenty 
framed  drawings,  in  light  and  shade,  of  the  human  nead,  of  flowers,  and  landscapes. 
The  execution  of  these  is  much  better  than  is  usual  with  similar  school  drawings. 
On  the  whole,  the  display  hardly  deserves  to  be  named.  Still  less  does  the  single  vol- 
ume of  drawings  exhibited  by  Chester  merit  any  notice. 

EASTON. 

The  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Eaaton  is  very  well  shown 
by  the  six  volumes  of  drawings  that  are  exhibited.  From  these  it  is  seen  that  the 
work  consists  almost  wholly  of  copying  from  the  flat,  partly  with  the  free  hand,  partly 
with  instruments.    The  drawings,  in  tne  main,  represent  two  dimensions  only ;  when 
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objects  are  drawn  it  is  as  (liagrams,  witbont  perspective,  witbout  ligbt  aod  ^bade 
Ornamental  forms  const itute  a  leading  feature  of  the  copies.  So  far  commendable. 
Instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  however,  covers  but  little  ground  and  shows  ci 
definite  aim.  Something  of  the  same  defect  appears  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
grades ;  enlargement  and  reduction,  memory  and  dictation  exercises,  and  practice  in 
original  design  are  too  much  neglected  throughout  the  course ;  in  the  free  hand  books 
used  by  the  older  pupils  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  for  the  pupils  by  the  prlL- 
ter,  so  that  tbey  get  too  little  practice  in  drawing  while  going  throngh  the  b(K>kB-. 
no  good,  intelligible  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  of  decorative  design.  This 
of  the  free  hand  work. 

The  books  for  plane  geometrical  drawing  have  so  many  lines  printed  that  the  learner 
loses  quite  one-half  of  the  practice  which  he  ought  to  get  while  going  through  the 
books.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  geometrical  drawing. 
Hi  the  outset,  is  to  train  the  learner  in  the  use  of  instruments,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  practice.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  learner  is  obliged  by  the  printed 
lines  to  draw  the  figures  on  so  small  a  scale  that  accnrate  results,  an  essential  aim  in 
this  kind  of  drawing,  are  rendered  much  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

Easton  manifests  a  desire  to  do  good  work  in  drawing,  and  is  to  be  commended  for 
what  she  has  already  accomplishea.  She  has  but  to  eliminate  some  faults  from  her 
present  course  of  instruction,  and  add  some  new  features,  when  she  will  be  able  t« 
dhow  as  good  results  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 

4LLBOUSNT  CITY. 

Three  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited  by  Allegheny  City.  The  drawings  are  of 
a  decidedly  mixed  character,  but  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  executed  from  flat  eopie«. 
The  larger  part  are  in  light  and  shade,  and  consist  of  landscapes,  animals,  the  fisnree, 
tiowers,  fruit,  birds,  sea  views;  all  badly  executed,  thong|i  mnch  time  was  eviaently 
spent  upon  them,  and  so  worse  than  wasted.  A  small  part  of  the  drawings  represent 
two  dimensions  only,  and  embrace  commendable  samples  of  ornament ;  but  the  whole 
appears  to  be  an  incongruous  mixture,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  engraft 
Home  good  instruction  upon  much  that  is  vicious,  when  the  latter  should  be  at  once 
discarded.  This  shows  timidity  or  a  lack  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  added  that  many 
of  the  drawings  are  executed  on  cardboard,  whose  sumce  is  too  hard  and  too  smooth. 
Allegheny  City  ought  to  do  vastly  better  than  now  with  drawing,  or  drop  it  alto- 
gether. 

PITT8BUKGH. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  Pittsburgh  are  mostly  found  in  sundry  large  volumes 
containing  other  school  work.  The  sheets  on  which  they  are  executed  are  26  by  22 
inches,  too  large  for  school  children  to  draw  upon.  Then  the  paper  is  too  smooth  for 
the  pencil,  and  so  most  of  the  drawings  have  been  done  with  pen  and  ink,  altogether 
unsuitable  materials.  One  could  not  easily  devise  a  more  objectionable  plan  for 
showing  the  skill  of  pupils  in  drawing.  No  donbt  a  vastly  better  exhibit  might  have 
been  made  with  one-half  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  dictation  drawings,  and  ori^nal  designs 
for  decorative  purposes.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented.  The  display  of  aer 
iial  work  is  meagre,  and  not  good,  though  it  is  enough  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
instruction  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  ri^ht  sort,  but  is  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  from  the  exhibit  the  exact  daily  progress  of  the  learner.  A 
series  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  primary  schools,  and  another  series  for 
a  similar  examination  in  the  grammar  schools,  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
instruction.*  It  is  evident,  irom  these  questions,  that  the  pupils  are  well  grounded 
in  some  of  tbe  elements  of  the  geometry  which  must  prove  of  service  to  them  in  other 
studies  and  in  many  ways  af^r  they  quit  school.    The  questions  are,  in   the  main, 

*  The  fbllowing  is  the  list  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  the  primary 
schools:  (1)  What  is  drawing?  What  is  a  point T  (3)  What  is  a  lineT  How  many 
k iuds  of  lines  are  there  t  Describe  a  right  or  straight  line.  A  curved  line.  Of  wh;i: 
docs  a  broken  line  consist  f  (3)  How  are  straight  lines  classified  with  regard  to  di- 
rection? Describe  each  kind.  Where  should  one  begin  to  draw  a  vertical  line!  A 
horizontal  line!  What  are  parallel  lines  t  (4)  What  is  an  angle f  Describe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  angles.  (5)  What  is  a  triangle  T  Describe  the  different  kinds.  From 
what  are  the  first  three  named!  The  last  three!  (6)  What  is  a  square?  What  i^ 
the  diameter  of  a  square  ?  What  is  its  diagonal  T  What  is  an  oblong  f  A  rhombos  1 
A  rhomboid  T  (7)  What  is  the  difference  between  an  oblong  and  a  square?  (t<)  De- 
scribe a  curve.  What  is  a  simple  curve?  Give  an  example.  (9)  What  is  a  circle f 
A  semicircle?  A  quadrant?  (10)  What  lines  should  be  drawn  first,  the  longest  or  tbe 
shortest,  the  left  or  the  right  ? 

The  following  is  the  list  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  the  grammar  grade 
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correctly  answered.  The  questions  for  the  cnramniar  grade  cover  too  much  of  the 
ffTound  covered  by  those  for  the  primary  grade.  Perhaps  this  is  doe  to  the  fact  that 
drawing  has  not  Iteen  long  taagnt  in  the  pablic  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and  they  are 
still  doing  work  in  the  grammar  srade  which  should  be  done  below.  With  the  prog- 
ress  alreiMy  made  the  (questions  tor  the  grammar  grade  should  embrace  principles  of 
decorative  design  and  historic  ornament.  The  written  examination  of  pupils  in  draw- 
ing, as  illustrated  by  the  Pittsburgh  exhibit,  is  worthy  of  imitation  everywhere. 
Drawings  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  elementary  instruction  is  good,  that  the  pu- 
pils thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  about.  But  practice  with  the  pencil 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  memorizing  of  definitions.  The  latter  alone  are  of  little 
value. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  described  the  same  schools,  or  a  part  of 
them,  exhibit  a  few  pictorial  drawings,  which  are  of  the  usual  school  merit,  or  rather 
demerit.  Then  there  are  various  framed  drawings  from  the  high  school,  some  of  ma- 
chinery, some  of  the  human  head,  some  of  ornament  in  relief,  and  others  of  animals 
and  fruit.    The  execution  is  no  more  than  fair,  perhaps  hardly  that. 

It  is  clear  from  the  exhibit  which  Pittsburgh  makes  that  she  has  begun  with  right  in- 
atmction  in  drawing.  It  is,  however,  only  a  beginning.  Essential  features  remain 
to  be  addedf  and  the  work  needs  to  be  carried  forward  with  a  resolute  hand,  and  no: 
with  the  timidity  here  shown. 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibits  made  by  the  towns,  or  political  corporations  smaller  than  cities,  are 
very  meagre  indeed ;  hardly  worth  making  a  note  of.  The  country  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, like  the  same  schools  elsewhere,  are,  as  yet,  little  inclined  to  take  up  draw- 
ing at  all.  and  where  they  do  they  are  apt  to  run  to  picture- making.  Tamaqua  makes 
the  best  drawing  exhibits,  both  as  regards  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  quality  of 
the  technical  execution. 

MABTIAHD. 

BALTIMORE. 

Years  ago  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  somewhat  conspicuous  for  the  eifort«  made  in 
behalf  of  art  education.  But  after  a  while  there  came  a  relapse.  The  new  move- 
ment has  however,  been  felt  and  the  city  begins  this  time  by  making  drawing  a  oom- 
pnlsory  study  in  the  public  schools.  The  new  study  is  just  setting  fairly  startod.  To 
illustrate  what  is  doing  two  portfolios  of  drawings  executea  by  pupils  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  m  the  girls'  high  schools,  and  In  Baltimore  City  College  are  dis- 
played. The  drawings  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  of  the  same  sen- 
eral  character.  They  are  simple  line  drawings  of  ornament  and  of  objects.  Only 
two  dimensions  are  represented.  The  technical  execution  is  sood.  So  far  as  it  goes 
the  work  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  western  and  eastern  female  high  schools  ex- 
hibit original  designs,  made  from  conventionalized  leaves  and  flowers,  tor  decorative 
purposes.  None  of  these  compositions  are  pretentious,  which  is  much  to  their  credit. 
They  are  not,  however,  wholly  free  from  violations  of  the  laws  of  decorative  design. 
These  schools  also  show  work  from  models  and  casts  in  outline  and  in  light  and  shade ; 
while  drawing  of  relief,  ornament,  and  the  figure  is  represented.  The  western  high 
school  shows  the  most  elaborate  studies  of  the  figure  executed  from  the  cast.  Take 
the  "  Bip  Van  Winkle"  for  example. 

Of  the  instruction  in  the  primary,  grammar,  acd  high  schools,  as  here  illustrated,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  suitable  in  character ;  that  it  is  rational  and  progressive.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  made  of  what  has  already  been  undertaken,  and  various  new  feat- 
ures will  have  to  be  added  before  the  instruction  becomes  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
Only  a  beginning,  though  a  good  one,  has  been  made. 

( 1 )  What  is  drawing  f  What  is  a  line  t  (2)  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  linet^.  What 
are  parallel  lines  t  Classify  straight  lines  with  regard  to  direction,  and  define 
each.  (3)  What  is  an  angle  T  Describe  the  different  Kinds.  How  are  angles  meas- 
ured T  What  is  a  triangle t  Describe  the  different  kinds.  What  is  the  difference 
between  an  equilateral  and  a  scalene  triangle  f  (4)  What  is  a  square  f  What  is  the 
diameter  of  a  square  f  Its  diagonal  T  What  is  a  rhombus  f  A  rhomboid  ?  An  ob- 
long T  (5)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  quadrilateral  and  a  rectangle  t  (6)  De- 
scrioe  a  simple  curve.  Oive  an  example.  Describe  a  compound  curve.  Give  an  ex- 
ample. What  is  a  circle  f  (7)  What  is  a  plane?  What  is  a  surface  f  (8)  What  are 
concentric  figures  t  Eccentric  figures  t  (9)  What  is  the  ogee  t  How  should  a  curve 
run  into  a  straight  line  for  the  junction  to  be  beautiful  t  (10)  What  is  meant  by 
equal  and  similar,  when  applied  to  figures  T  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
mathematical  and  the  popular  use  of  the  word  circle  f 
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The  specimeDs  of  drawings  done  by  the  boys  in  Baltimore  City  College,  whidi  an 
b^re  exhibited,  consibt  almost  wholfy  of  reproductions  from  flat  copies  in  light  and 
shade.  There  are  landscapes,  trees,  rocks,  dilapidated  houses,  fences,  bridges,  carts, 
etc.  The  boys  compelled  to  do  such  work  are  truly  to  be  pitied.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  coui-se  of  instruction,  if  really  there  is  anything  of  the  sort. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  exhibit  made  by  this  school  consists  of  dictation  and  blackboard  exercises  of 
perspective  drawings'  with  instruments,  and  of  original  decorative  compooitioDS. 
Tht^re  is  nothing  pretentious  about  the  latter.  So  far  as  it  goes,  bnt  it  has  not  yet 
gone  far,  the  instruction  is  of  the  right  character;  various  features  need  to  be  added. 

WASHIH6T0N»  D.  C. 

The  capital  of  the  nation  exhibits  nine  bound  volumes  of  drawings,  which  illuatrate 
the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  of  her  public  schools.  There  are  drawings  from 
flat  copies,  greatly  enlarged;  oriffinal  compositions  for  decorative  purposes;  outline 
drawings  otmodeis  and  natural  objects,  with  a  few  attempts  at  li^ht  and  shade.  The 
whole  exhibit  is  descrying  of  praise;  it  shows  a  rational  plan,  which,  so  far  aa  it  goes, 
is  well  carried  out.  Other  features  can  be  readily  added.  The  students  of  the  normal 
school,  where  the  course  covers  but  one  year,  and  none  of  the  students  had  been  pre- 
viously instructed  in  drawing,  make  a  decidedly  commendable  exhibit.  With  such  a 
good  start  in  the  right  direction,  Washington  should  soon  be  able  to  do  all  that  ia 
desirable  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

MI€HI«AN. 

DETROIT. 

The  Washingtou,  Duffield,  Everett,  Barstow,  Tappan,  and  Houghton  schools  pre- 
sent a  few  drawings.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  hundred  specimens,  bat 
tbey  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  drawing  is  very  poorly  tauj^ht  in  these  school. 
The  Duflield  school  alone  shows  any  attempt  to  work  in  the  right  direction.  The 
drawings  presented  by  the  other  schools  are  from  flat  copies  of  a  moat  melanchoUy 
8ort  and  are  executed  in  a  most  melancholly  manner.  There  are  boxes,  tnbs,  stnmpe, 
birds,  animals,  scarecrows,  tumbledown  fences,  castle  ruins,  and  more  which  it 
would  hardly  bo  lawful  to  mention.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  city  like  Detroit  should 
have  consented  to  make  such  a  childish  exhibit  of  work  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
studies  of  a  common  school  education. 

EAST  SAGINAW. 

A  prefatory  note  to  the  East  Saginaw  exhibit  states  that  drawing  began  to  be 
tanpfht  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in  1873.  Two  volumes  or  drawings  are 
exhibited,  showing  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Both  the  general  character  of 
these  drawings — they  are  many  and  various  —  and  their  manual  execution  must  be 
sevorely  condemned. 

The  hrst  volume  shows  that  the  pupils  are  loog  exercised  in  drawing  two  dimen- 
sions; the  drawings,  however,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  them  of  the  least 
possible  value  in  the  way  of  training  the  taste.  Various  homely  obiecte  are  drawn  as 
diagrams,  but  with  only'^a  distant  approach  to  accuracy.  The  pupils  are  exercised  in 
what  is  called  ''inventive  drawing."  This  appears  to  be  nothing  bnt  a  mere  chance 
arrangement  of  lines,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  numerous  "inventions,"  by  pupils 
st*ven  to  thirteen  years  old,  which  this  volume  contains.  These  "  inventions*' con- 
bi>t  almost  wholly  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  straight  lines  abont  a  oeotrei. 
Nearly  every  principle  of  de.sign,  applicable  in  such  arrangement,  is  constantly 
violated. 

Most  of  the  drawings  in  the  second  volume  have  the  same  general  character  as 
those  in  the  tirst,  but  are  more  pretentions.  There  is  added  the  delineation  of  natoral 
objoets  from  small  printed  copies.  The  natural  objects  consist  of  flowers,  shells, 
iiiiects,  crabs,  iiogs.  A  naturalist  would  be  shocked  by  the  scientific  blunders  of 
I  ('presentation,  no  less  than  by  the  badness  of  the  drawing. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  upon  these  draw- 
ings. With  a  good  course  of  instruction  East  Saginaw  would  have  had  excellent 
results  to  show ;  but  such  instruction  as  this  is  worse  than  none  — a  hard  saying,  bat 
nevertheless  true.  It  is  in  no  sense  industrial  drawing,  nor  does  it  form  the  basis 
for  such  drawing. 
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BAY  CITY. 


The  drawings  submitted  by  Bay  Citv  show  the  results  of  about  one  year's  work. 
The  same  general  course  of  instruction  is  followed  here  as  at  East  Saginaw,  and  with 
similar  results.  The  technical  execution  is  somewhat  better.  There  are  more  pic- 
torial drawings  from  printed  copies.    These  abound  in  errors  of  perspective. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 


The  high  school  of  Grand  Rapids  submits  a  few  drawings  from  the  flat  and  from 
objects.    They  are  all  very  simple,  and  poorly  done,  especially  the  latter. 


YPSILAKTI  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  few  drawings  are  exhibited  by  this  school.  They  harmonize  with  what  has 
already  been  described  in  Michigan.  The  drawings  are  better  executed,  but  there  is 
DO  rational,  systematic  course  of  instruction,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  desire  to 
reach  industrial  results. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. 

For  three  years  drawing  has  been  systematically  tought  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  superintendent  of  drawing.  The  superintendent  teaches  in  the 
normal  school,  instructs  all  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  supervises  the  whole  work. 
At  the  outset  Milwaukee  adopted  the  general  plan  of  instruction  followed  in  Boston  ; 
she  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  do  as  many  things  as  Boston  in  the  same  time  i 
yet  she  has  gone  steadily  forward,  advancing  without  friction.  As  yet  her  work  Las 
been  limited  to  drawing  two  dimensions.  The  exhibit,  at  least,  shows  nothing  more. 
Admirable  resnlts  have  been  secured. 

The  papers  prepared  at  the  examination,  March  8, 1876,  by  the  class  in  the  normal 
department,  are  shown.  The  instruction  in  this  school  extends  over  one  year.  At  the 
time  of  the  examination  the  students  had  pursued  drawing  six  months.  They  were 
required  to  answer  in  writing,  duly  illustrated  with  drawings,  the  following  ten 
questions: 

1.  What  kind  of  drawing  can  be  most  advantageously  taught  in  the  common 
schools  f 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  pupil  benefited  by  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  in  giving  a  lesson  on  slate  and  blackboard  f 

4.  Write  out  a  dictation  exercise  and  make  a  corresponding  drawing. 

5.  What  are  the  difierent  steps  to  be  pursued  by  a  pupil  in  making  a  drawing  from 
a  copy  T 

6.  How  would  yon  manage  to  get  your  pupils  to  exercise  neatness  and  care  in  their 
work! 

7.  Draw  a  number  of  progressive  exercises  suitable  fot  beginners. 

8.  Draw  an  example  of  horizontal  repetition. 

9.  Draw  an  example  of  vertical  repetition. 

10.  Draw  an  example  of  central  repetition. 

Each  student  did  what  was  required,  and  did  it  admirably,  both  as  to  the  text  and 
as  to  the  drawings.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  teachers 
may  be  examined  in  drawing,  when  they  are  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  far  from  enough  uimply  to  require  them  to  show  their  skill  in  drawing 
from  the  fiat,  from  the  round,  or  otherwise.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  this  examina- 
tion goes  the  students  in  the  normal  department  are  limited  to  the  free  hand  drawing 
of  two  dimensions  and  to  industrial  design. 

Milwaukee  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings  which  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  instruction  from  the  seventh  grade  to  the  first  grade  of  her  public  schools.  These 
drawings  correspond  to  the  examination  in  the  normal  department.  It  is  free  hand 
representation  of  two  dimensions.  There  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  from  dic- 
tation, and  memory,  together  with  the  original  compositions.  The  latter  show  that 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  good  instruction  is  f^ven  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
decorative  design.  The  technical  execution  ot  the  drawings  is  goo<l,  perhaps  as  good 
as  should  be  desired. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  drawings  are  shown  in  frames.  These  illustrate  blackV>oard 
work  and  pencil  work,  also  work  done  by  pupils  who  are  younger  than  those  rejire- 
sented  in  the  bound  volumes.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  drawing  by  the  youngest  pupils  in  Ihe  Milwaukee  schools  is  ^ood  evidence  that 
the  stigmographic  inetho<l,  either  in  its  completeness  or  in  its  Cincinnati  modifica- 
tion! is  not  required  anywhere  in  the  public  shools. 
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• 

There  U  no  exhibit  of  work  done  in  the  Ligh  school.  Perhaps  drawing  is  not  yet 
taught  there.  It  may  have  been  thought  best  in  Milwaukee,  as  it  has  been  thought 
best  in  some  other  places,  to  put  off  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  high  school 
until  pupils  have  come  np  from  the  lower  grades  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments and  some  skill  of  band. 

Milwaukee  having^  attained  such  admirable  results  during  the  three  years,  or  rather 
two  years  and  a  halt  at  the  time  the  exhibit  was  prepared,  working  in  the  direction 
indicated,  she  is  now  quite  ready  to  add  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  and 
model  and  object  drawing  in  outline  to  her  grammar  school  course.  More  attention 
might  also  be  profitably  given  to  historic  ornament.  In  the  high  school  and  normal 
department  there  should  be  model  and  object  drawini;,  and  drawing  from  the  cast, 
done  in  light  and  shade,  both  with  the  pencil  and  with  the  crayon  ;  also  study  of  hia- 
torical  ornament  and  plant  forms  ornamentally  treated,  both  in  colors.  These  addi- 
tiou»  cau  now  be  easily  made  after  so  good  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

PLATTKVILLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbis  Hchool  exhibits  a  single  volume  of  drawings,  executed  by  a  class  that  had 
studied  drawing  ten  weeks.  The  drawings  are  all  from  ^ood  flat  copies  of  ornament 
and  flat  copies  of  various  manufactured  (n>Jects,  drawn  like  diagrams,  as  they  would 
be  drawn  by  practical  designers.  This  work  should  be  at  once  supplemented  by 
memory  and  dictatiou  drawing  and  by  practice  in  original  design.  • 

WHITEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  one  volume  of  drawings,  but  of  a  more  ambitioos  character 
than  the  volume  exhibited  by  Platteville.  The  drawings  appear  to  have  been  all  ex- 
ecuted .from  flat  copies,  a  part  in  outline,  a  part  in  light  and  shade.  They  include 
the  human  fi^re,  ai  imals,  flowers,  elaborate  ornamental  forms,  and  decorated  ob- 
jects. There  is  uothing  which  cau  be  properly  made  use  of  at  the  present  stage  of 
drawing  instructiou  in  this  country  by  teachers  below  the  high  school  grade.  Had 
the  diftereut  steps  of  the  instruction  been  shown,  one  conld  then  say  whether  or  not 
the  whole  course,  like  that  exhibited,  is  lacking  in  practical  elementary  features. 

Much  should  be  accomplished  in  the  Whitewater  school,  since  the  students  have  a 
le88on  each  day  for  forty  weeks,  divided  thus:  Blackboard  drawing,  ten  weeks;  model 
drawing,  five  weeks ;  perspective  drawing,  five  weeks ;  pencil  drawing  from  flat  copies, 
twenty  weeks.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  that  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

ILUNOU. 

CHICAGO. 

Numerous  volumes  of  drawings  and  various  framed  examples,  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  io  the  different  grades  of  schools,  are  exhibited  by  Chicago, 
The  character  of  the  work  is  much  the  same  throughout  nearly  the  whole  city, 
aud  shows  the  beginning  of  a  rational,  systematic  plan  of  instruction.  Most  of  the 
drawings  exhibited  are  confined  to  two  dimensions.  Some  are  executed  from  printed 
copies,  some  from  dictation,  some  from  memory,  and  some  are  original  compositions 
for  decorative  purposes.  No  time  has  been  wasted  on  half  tint,  out  in  one  or  two 
schools  the  time  of  pupils  has  been  worse  than  wasted  in  drawing  animals,  land- 
scapes, heads,  flowers,  boats,  etc.,  in  light  and  snade.  The  original  compositions  indi- 
cate that  correct  instruction,  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  cbawings  submitted,  has 
been  given  lu  decorative  design.  Some  examples  are  shown  of  model  and  object 
drawing  in  outline.  Another  year  much  more  will  probably  be  done  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  dimensions.  It  should  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  instmction 
in  Chicago  that  the  drawings  show  a  boldness  and  firmness  of  line  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  drawings  of  a  similar  ^ade  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  When  we  consider 
for  how  brief  a  time  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  on  a  rational  basis  has  been 
given  in  the  Chicago  schools,  the  results  attained  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Several  volumes  of  drawings  show  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  Springfield 
schools.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  instruction;  a  part  one  thing,  a  part  another. 
Laudscapes,  animals,  and  other  pictorial  features  are  conspicuous.  The  instmction 
is  bad  in  all  respects. 
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DANVILLE. 

One  Yolome  of  drawings  shown.  Course  of  instruotiou  bad,  beinff  of  the  nsual 
pictorial  character.  The  drawings  themselves  poorly  executed.  Time  of  pupils 
wasted. 

BBLLBVILLE. 

Three  volumes  of  drawings  illustrate  the  work  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
Belleville.  The  drawinm  are  all  in  light  and  shade,  from  flat  copies  of  the  usual 
character  found  in  schools.  Thefe  are  landscapes,  tumbledown  buildings  and  fences, 
birds,  animals,  and  the  like.    The  exhibit  is  bad,  bad,  bad. 

LEBANON. 

The  public  schools  of  Lebanon  exhibit  one  volume  of  miscellaneous  drawings  of 
a  pictorial  character  and  done  on  a  large  scale.  They  are  objectionable,  as  usual; 
show  no  system,  nothing  good. 

AURORA. 

What  is  said  of  the  exhibit  made  by  Lebanon  must  be  said  of  the  few  drawings 
from  Aurora. 

The  few  specimens  of  drawing  submitted  by  other  public  schools  in  Illinois  are 
not  deserving  of  notice. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  NORMAL. 

This  school  exhibits  one  volume  of  drawings.  There  are  simple  exercises  in  draw- 
ing two  dimensions  with  two  or  three  samples  of  linear  perspective.  There  is  not 
enough  of  the  perspective  to  show  the  course  which  the  instruction  takes.  As  a  whole 
the  instruction  shows  some  signs  of  a  rational  method,  but  the  ground  covered  is  ex- 
ceedingly slight.  Illinois  needs  sadly  to  improve  the  drawing  instruction  in  her  nor- 
mal scnools,  or  to  stop  it  all  together. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITV,   OARBONDALB. 

This  school  exhibits  three  volumes  of  drawings.  Two  volumes  contain  examples  of 
drawings  from  the  flat,  in  light  and  shade.  There  are  landscapes,  old  ruins,  animals, 
flowers,  liuman  figures,  etc.  The  conies  are  bad  and  they  are  badly  reproduced.  The 
students  had  practiced  drawing  only  a  few  months,  and  yet  such  is  the  kind  of  work 
attempted.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  The  third  volume  presents  specimens  of  botan- 
ical drawings  executed  from  nature.  This  is  ^ood,  so  far  as  teaching  botany  is  con- 
cerned, but  for  early  instruction  in  drawing  it  is  not  good. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  exhibit  six  small  volumes  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  seventh,  inclusive.  The  drawings  are,  in  the 
main,  limited  to  the  representation  of  two  dimensions.  They  are  nearly  all  repro- 
dactions,  there  being  but  few  original  compositions.  A  few  perspective  drawings  of 
manufactured  objects  and  one  outline  drawing  from  a  cast  are  shown.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  limited,  but  appears  to  be  mainly  in  the  risht  direction.  A  large  part  of 
the  drawioffs  are  done  on  too  small  a  scale.  This  shoiud  be  remedied  at  once.  More 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  finish  of  the  lines,  which  are  too  irregular  and 
woolly. 

SAINT  PAUL. 

One  volume  of  drawiuffs  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Jef- 
ferson school  is  all  that  Saint  Paul  has  to  show.  The  drawing  are  chiefly  those  of 
good  ornamental  forms.  There  are  a  few  dra wines  of  flowers  in  outline  from  printed 
copies.  The  technical  execution  is  creditable.  When  a  large  city  can  do  so  httle  so 
well  it  should  do  much  more  and  do  it  better. 

IOWA. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  done  with  drawing  in  Iowa.  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Ottumwa  make  slight  exhibits.  That  is  about  all.  The  exhibit  made  by 
Davenport  is  the  largest,  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note.    There  is  no  rational 
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»y6t«matic  iustrQction.  A  leadiofif  feature  in  the  grammar  schools  is  the  making  of 
pictures  from  flat  copies.  In  the  high  school  there  is  a  little  geometrical  drawing, 
i»ach  as  shonld  find  a  place  in  the  lower  classes  of  che  grammar  grade.  The  drawing 
in  the  primary  schools  is  altogether  aimless.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Iowa 
schools  do  better  work  in  other  studies  because  of  the  neglect  of  drawing. 

MI880IJBI. 

ST.    LOUIS. 

For  two  years  drawing  has  been  quite  systett  atically  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  schook  shows,  here  and  there,  a  lack  of  de- 
cision, as  though  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  Just  what  should  be  done  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  instruction  is  rational  and  progressive.  It  is  not,  indeed,  carried  out  with 
equal  success  in  all  the  schools. 

There  is  one  bound  volume  of  drawings  illustrating  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 

Cmmar  schools.  The  instruction  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  free 
id  drawing  of  two  dimensions  and  to  features  of  decorative  design  that  properly 
accompany  such  drawing.  There  are  some  examples  of  object  drawing  in  ontUne 
from  printed  copies,  and  two  or  three  drawings  from  the  solid  ;  also  a  few  examples 
of  the  application  of  color,  in  flat  tints,  for  decorative  purposes.  Most  of  the  work 
exhibited  consists  of  original  compositions  for  ornament. 

The  technical  execution  of  the  original  compositions  is  quite  creditable ;  but  so 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  knowledge  and  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
forms.  In  some  instances  there  is  not  enough  background,  and  the  ornament  appears 
crowded  ;  in  other  instances  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  a  very  good  rule  to  give  about 
one-third  of  the  space  to  background  and  about  two-thirds  to  ornament.  Again, 
some  of  the  designs  lack  breadth,  all  the  parts  of  the  ornament  being  too  nearly 
of  the  same  size.  In  some  there  is  a  want  of  unity,  the  different  parts  having  no 
connection  with  one  another.  Finally,  where  a  plant  form  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  design,  no  heed  is  paid  to  its  organic  growth,  and  hence  all  sorts  of 
impossible  arran^ments.  Knowledge  of  a  few  simple  principles  of  decorative  de- 
sign, easily  applied,  would  have  prevented  all  these  mistakes.  It  should  be  further 
stated  that  the  designs  are  not  limited,  as,  in  some  schools,  merely  to  synunetrieal 
arrangement  about  a  point.  There  are  examples  of  horizontal  and  vertical  repetition 
and  of  continuous  gprowth. 

*  The  instruction  given  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  branch  high  schools  is  illustrated 
by  a  volume  of  dn wings.  There  are  geometrical  drawings  with  instruments,  free 
hand  drawings  from  printed  copies,  and  original  decorative  designs.  Only  two  di> 
mensions  are  represented.  Most  of  the  exhibited  drawings  are  original  compositions, 
a  large  part  being  quite  elaborate.  The  principles  of  decorative  design  are  grossly 
violated  by  many  of  them,  and  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  designs  from  the  gram- 
mar schools  will  apply  here.  The  half  tint  in  some  instances,  though  correctly  used, 
is  altogether  too  much  for  ordinary  school  work.  There  is  not  time  for  it,  and  it  is 
better  to  omit  the  pleasing  effect  which  it  gives.  In  looking  over  these  designs  one 
can  but  conclude  that  the  teachers  did  not  favor  their  pupils  with  enough  of  judi- 
cious criticism.  It  is  certain  that  much  better  results,  lesthetically  considered,  if  not 
technically,  should  be  secured  with  one-half  of  the  time  and  effort.  Really,  these  de- 
signs, though  so  much  more  elaborate,  are  no  better  than  those  from  tlie  grammar 
schools. 

The  central  high  school  exhibits  a  volume  of  drawings  illustrating  its  course  of  in- 
struction, which  covers  instrumental  perspective,  drawing  from  the  solid,  in  out- 
line, also  in  light  and  shade,  and  applied  desi^.  What  is  here  exhibited  is,  in  all 
respects,  deserving  of  praise.  The  instruction  is  rational,  the  technical  execution  is 
good. 

St.  Louis  also  submits  a  volume  of  drawings  which  consists  wholly  of  original 
decorative  compositions  made  to  fill  a  given  geometrical  space.  Leaves,  flowers, 
birds,  and  berries  are  employed.  The  result  indicates  that  the  instruction  is  is  the 
right  direction.  The  chief  fault  in  the  compositions  is  a  lack  of  breadth.  Some  are 
crowdei.    They  are  nearly  all  quite  elaborate. 

No  exhibit  of  drawings  appear  to  be  made  by  the  primary  schools,  though  drawing 
is  taught  in  them. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Of  Missouri  exhibits  a  few  specimens  of  drawing.  They  indicate  that  but  little  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  school,  and  that  the  little  given  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction. 
No  other  normal  school  of  any  State  makes  so  poor  an  exhibit  in  drawing,  thoogb 
some  of  the  others  make  very  discreditable  exhibits. 
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THE   SEVERAL   EXHIBTIONS   REVIEWED. 

TBNHB88BB. 

KA8HVILLB. 

Several  small  portfolios  of  drawing  are  exhibited  by  Nashville  to  illustrate  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  the  results  closely  resemble  what  is  seen  in  the  exhibits 
made  by  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  by  East  Saginaw,  Mich.    Not  good. 

lOnSIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Boys'  Central  High  School,  New  Orleans,  submits  a  small  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings. These  include  drawinira  of  machinery  and  buildinss,  of  animals  and  humah 
figures,  with  two  studies  of  nowers  in  colors,  and  two  landscapes  in  sepia.  The  pic- 
ture element  predominates.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction. The  results  lead  us  to  suppose  tbat,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
fective. 

OOVOIVBIOK. 

All  the  exhibits  of  elementary  drawing  have  now  been  described  in  detail  from 
notes  taken  upon  the  spot.  It  is  seen  that  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  United  States 
several  distinct  and  systematic  plans  are  followed — plans  of  very  une<iual  merit. 
Many  towns  and  cities  follow  no  system  whateve]\  though  they  aim  mainly  at  pic- 
torial effect,  and  the  drawings  are  usually  executed  from  flat  copies,  which  consist  of 
landscapes,  marine  views,  houses,  ships,  animals,  birds,  insects,  fisnes,  flowers,  Ac,  and 
are  commonly  of  the  most  wretched  onaraoter.  All  such  drawins  is  worse  than  none. 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  appears  to  have  striven  the  most  sealously  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults from  this  irrational,  unprofitable  metnod.  As  a  State,  New  Jersey  has  siven  it 
the  widest  welcome.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  make  an  exhibit  of  draw- 
ing ;  but  hardly  one  of  these  exhibits  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  an  industrial  feature 
or  of  systematic  instruction. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  whose  exhibits  show  that  they  have  made  a  good 
beginning  in  drawing.  The  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  decidedly  commendable.  The  exhibit  made  by  Columbus  shows 
that  drawing  is  better  taught  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else  in  Ohio.  A  larse  part 
of  the  display  made  by  St.  Louis  is  deserving  of  commendation ;  and  so  is  the  umited 
amount  of  work  shown  by  Chicago.  Milwaukee!  deserves  great  praise ;  and  so  do 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  All  things  considerod,  however,  the  highest 
praise — for  much  well  done  in  a  short  time — should  be  given  to  the  little  city  of 
Augusta,  Me.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  every  city  or  town  where  really  com- 
mendable results  have  been  secured,  the  instruction  displays  some  rational  novelty 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Pittsburgh  is  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  besun  right, 
but  lacks  the  courage  to  go  resolutely  forward.  Of  all  the  &awing  exhioits  made 
by  cities,  that  made  by  Detroit  is  the  most  trivial  and  unpromising.  The  exhibits 
made  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate  a  full 
and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
iu  similar  European  schools. 

As  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  of  them  very 
little  good  instruction  is  siven  in  drawing.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  one  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  proves  the  instruction  there  to  be  most  excellent.  Drawing  is  also  well  taught, 
in  most  particulars,  in  the  normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pa. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a  survey  of  all  the  drawing  exhibits  shows  that 
anything  like  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  only  where  drawing  has  been 
regarded  as  a  serious  and  important  matter,  and  not  as  a  mere  pastime  or  accomplish- 
ment, where  a  comprehensive  and  rational  plan,  having  the  endorsement  of  the  bert 
experience,  has  been  adopted  and  firmly  adhered  to :  and  where  suitable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  instruct  the  teachers,  and  to  provide  tiie  schools  with  proper  appliances 
for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupils,  instead  of  taking  prodigal,  pinching  economy  for  a 
guide.  Unless  a  city  or  town  takes  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of  the  matter,  and  re- 
solves to  do  good  work,  patiently  waiting  for  the  fruit  in  its  season,  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  best  to  do  nothing  at  aU  with  drawing. 

Philadelphia,  Ootoher,  1876. 
S.  Ex.  209 44 
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IV.-WORK  OF  CINCINNATI  CARVING  SCHOOL  SHOWN  AT  THE 

CENTENNIAL. 


The  following  intereating  and  critical  accoant  of  one  of  the  main  col- 
lections shown  at  the  Centennial,  an  exhibit  which  attracted  great  at- 
tention as  illnstrating  a  new  departare  in  women's  work,  is  £rom  the 
colamns  of  ''The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,"  pablished 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31, 1877: 

''WOMEN  AS  WOOD  CABVKR8. — THE  MOVEMENT  IN  CINCINNATI." 

Visitors  to  tbe  Women's  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  generally  sur- 
prised to  find  there,  among  many  other  sorprising  things,  a  large  collection  of  furni- 
ture. This  was  in  the  pleasant  Cincinnati  comer.  The  qaestion  was  naturally  asked, 
''  Have  women  turned  cabinet  makers  f  It  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmativey  for 
several  of  these  pieces  were  entirely  made  by  women.  But  these  were  exceptiouaL 
The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show  the  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years 
in  the  art  of  wood  carving  as  nracticed  by  women.  Cincinnati  is  the  centre  of  this 
industry,  and  the  extent  to  wliich  it  has  been  carried  is  surprising.  The  works  of 
this  kind  thus  far  produced  are  those  of  a  school  as  distinctive  and  individual  in  its 
character  as  those  of  any  other  school  of  art  that  has  ever  existed.  The  exhibition 
was  made  up  from  the  contributions  from  two  classes  of  artists^hoee  from  the  school 
of  carving,  conducted  by  Henry  L.  Fry  and  his  son,  William  H.  Fry,  and  from  the  Mc- 
Micken  scliool  of  art  conducted  by  Mr.  Pitman.  Their  methods  are  so  similar,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  from  the  style  of  the  work ; 
and  in  aim  and  motive  they  are  practically  one,  moving  together  in  perfect  harmony 
and  ffood  feUowship. 

It  nas  been  an  interesting  task  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  orffaniaation  of  this  re- 
markable movement.  The  master  spirit  and  originator  of  the  whole  is  Henry  L.  Fry, 
an  English  workman.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  information  receiTcd. 
But  he  has  had  able  and  enthusiastic  coadjutors,  and  what  is  more  remarkable^  tiie 
movement  has  received  such  financial  support  that  its  peimanenoe  and  future  de- 
velopment are  assured ;  for  what  has  been  done  thus  far  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than  trial  work,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  education  of  women  is  ooncemed  and  a 
foundation  for  better  things  to  come  as  opportunities  offer. 

HEKRT  L.  FRY,  ART  CARVER. 

Mr.  Fiy  i*  i^  native  of  Bath,  Elngland.  He  worked  on  the  famous  Fonthill  Abbey, 
built  by  William  Beckford,  and  thus  became  initiated  into  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  Gothic  revival.  He  worked  also  on  the  screen  of  Westminster  Abbey  onder 
G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  House  of  Parliament  under  Charles  Barry  and  Pngin.  He  left 
London  in  1849,  before  the  Gothic  revival  had  taken  that  shape  in  which  the  present 
generation  have  watchtid  its  progress ;  but  he  has  not  failed  to  follow  its  develop- 
ments and  fortunes  to  the  present  day.  He  did  some  work  on  the  Ohio  state-house 
at  Columbus,  but  has  resided  mostly  in  Cincinnati.  His  work  in  that  city  has 
been  extensive,  and  may  be  found  in  the  houses  of  Edmund  Dexter,  Judge  £stes,Mr. 
ProbasGO,  Mr.  Shillito,  and  Mr.  Nichols.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  interior  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Probasco,  designed  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  of  Cincinnati,  could  not  fiiil  to  have 
observed  the  rich  carvings  of  the  staircase,  so  varied  that  each  baluster  is  a  study  by 
itself.  Designing  his  own  carving,  and  impressing  upon  it  his  own  IndiTidnality,  in 
a  time  when  such  work  throughout  our  whole  country  was  of  a  character  as  debased 
as  it  would  seem  possible  to  be,  his  work  did  not  fail  to  receive  Just  and  doe  recogni- 
tion from  a  few  architects  and  appreciative  amateurs.  It  was  the  work  done  by  his 
son,  William  H.  Fry,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Nichols,  which  excited  such  general  interest 
in  the  art  that  many  persons  sought  instruction  fh>m  him.  Mr.  NichiSas  Longworth, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  to  it. 
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WOOD  CARVING   IN  CINCINNATI.  691 

CAAVIKG  rSTRODUCSD  IN  THE    SCHOOL  OF  DESIQK.  . 

Mr.  T.  S.  Noble,  the  painter,  and  principal  of  the  McMicken  School  of  Design,  be- 
came interested,  and  formed  the  project  of  introdncing  the  stady  of  wood-carving 
into  that  inatitation,  and  finally  sacceeded.  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitinan,  well  known  as 
an  authority  in  phonography,  was  one  of  the  champions.  The  introdnction  of  the 
Btudy  of  wood-carving  in  the  School  of  Design  in  1873  was  largely  dne  to  the  influ- 
ence and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitman,  who  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
Lis  own  work,  and  that  of  members  of  his  own  family,  to  tl^e  committee  naving  the 
school  in  charge.  He  volunteered  to  give  three  lessons  a  week  to  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  as  ehoso  to  take  up  tne  new  study ;  and  no  less  than  eighty-eight 
members  were  enrolled  in  his  class,  nearly  all  being  women.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  an  exhibition  of  the  results  was  given,  which  astonished  all  beholders.  Re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  would  greatly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  Mr.  Joseph  Longworth  made  two  gifta  of  $50,000  each, 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  school 
of  design.  He  said  in  making  the  gift  that  *'  some  employment  ousht  to  be  provided 
for  the  idle  rich  as  well  as  the  industrious  poor."  The  carving  school  has  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  this  contribution. 

A  Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the  New  Century  for  Women^  a  paper  published  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  speaking  of  the  work  done  in  Cincinnati,  says: 

'*  Much  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  done  by  those  who  desired  some  special  article 
of  furniture  for  the  decoration  of  their  own  rooms,  or  who  wished  to  make  a  gift 
doubly  precious  to  a  friend  by  offering  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  but  there  are 
also  some  who  propose  to  make  this  work  a  profession,  and  who  are  willing  to  execute 
orders." 

MR.  fry's  school. 

The  class  in  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  beoame  so  large  after  a  while  that  sev- 
eral ladies  who  were  desirous  of  more  special  instruction  than  could  there  be  obtained 
went  to  Mr.  Fry's  workshop,  and  studied  where  they  had  the  advltntage  of  seeing  his 
own  and  his  son's  work  in  progress.  They  soon  requested  him  to  form  a  private  class, 
charging  pupils  for  instructions,  which  he  did  in  1874 ;  and  fiow  he  has  a  regularly  or- 
ganized school.  The  work  of  his  pupils  formed  a  considerable  part  of  that  sent  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

In  a  priTate  letter  written  in  July  last,  and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  (Gazette, 
Mr.  Fry  speaks  thus : 

"  We  were  very  fortunate  in  our  pupils.  My  son  gave  them  particular  attention, 
and  thev  responded  by  faithful  and  dibsent  application,  and  I  know  that  it  would  be 
a  dlfflcult  matter  for  us  to  get  such  excellent  work  from  the  ordinary  skilled  workmen 
who  make  ornamentation.  Most  of  our  pupils,  of  course,  have  the  culture,  taste,  and 
refinement  that  are  needed  for  snoh  work,  and  their  delioaoy  of  manipulation  and 
their  leisure  must  be  taken  into  account.  Besides,  the  hand  of  woman  is  better 
adapted  and  admirably  organized  for  some  of  our  work,  better  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beantiliil  in  art." 

Mr.  Fry  not  only  had  his  class  in  Cincinnati,  but  was  induced  to  fbnn  another  in 
Dayton,  only  a  year  ago.  Here  he  liad  sixteen  ladv  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  twenty- 
five  lessons  {  some  of  their  work  also  went  to  the  Centennial. 

While  writing  we  have  before  ns  a  photo^aph  of  a  comer  cabinet  firom  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Longworth,  carved  by  William  U.  Fry.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  the  art  work  of  one  whose  example  has  had  such  a  potent  influence  upon  this  new 
school  of  carving.  The  motive  is  evidently  English  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  it  is  such  as  a  son  who  had  never  seen  the  old  work  might  inherit  ftt>m  a  father 
perfectly  conversant  with  it.  The  carving  is  treated  throngnont  with  freedom  firom 
the  reetraint  always  imposed  bv  an  attempt  to  work  in  a  ^yle.  The  wardrobe  has 
two  doors,  each  door  has  a  rail  fn  the  center,  the  lower  space  being  divided  into  two 
upright  panels  with  elaborate  linen  panels,  while  the  upper  space  contains  one  large 
carved  panel.  The  treatment  of  the  upper  panels  is  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
monumental  brasses.  The  left-hand  door  represents  Freya,  goddess  of  love  (f ),  and 
on  the  right  Thor,  god  of  strength,  from  the  Norse  mythology.  The  drawing  of  each 
figure  is  given  mostly  in  lines  and  slightly  indented  work,  while  the  ground  work  is 
cut  away  to  a  greater  depth.  The  border  around  each  panel,  which  is  richly  covered 
with  rosettes  in  circles,  is  again  on  the  same  leTel  with  the  surface  of  the  figure.  All 
the  moulded  work  on  the  wardrobe  is  carved,  and  the  sloping  top  is  covered  with 
carved  scales.  In  fact,  very  little  plain  work  is  visible,  the  framework  of  the  doors 
even  being  carved  with  intaglio  work.  Herein  is  a  fault  which  Mr.  Fry's  pupils  have 
not  failed  to  copv,  and  whico  destroys  all  repose  in  the  work.  It  was  noticeable  in 
the  women's  work  at  the  Exhibition  that  there  was  an  evident  disposition  to  cover 
all  plain  surfaces  with  niffgling  ornament,  thereby  detracting  attention  from  the 
really  fine  carving  with  whiui  the  more  importaiit  parts  of  the  articles  were  wrought. 
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692  EDUCATION   m  THE   INDUSTRIAL  AND   FINE  ABT8. 

This  would  hardly  be  worth  mentionmg  here  were  it  not  for  the  nnfortnnate  example 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Fry.  But  aside  from  thiSi  his  work  has  seal  artistio  merit.  The 
hin^  and  other  metal  work  of  this  piece  are  especially  noticeable,  being  oxiginal  in 
design,  and  skillfully  wrought. 

It  seems  but  a  short  step  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fry  to  that  of  his  lady  pupils.  Of 
the  great  number  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  some  were  well  worth  attentiTe  study. 
The  panel  carvings  in  relief  by  some  of  the  ladies  were  careful  studies  of  natural 
form,  handled  with  great  vigor  and  precision,  while  others  attempted  figure  —  subjects 
in  low  relief.  Conventionalomamentation  of  mouldings  and  shafts  in  low  relief  ^  a» 
generally  well  handled;  bat  the  prevalent  error  of  introducing  fin^  incised  ornament 
where  surfaces  should  have  been  left  plain,  was  everywhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  notice- 
able that  but  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  reproduce  undercut  work;  but  this  i^ 
not  surprising,  considering  the  short  experience  of  the  practitioners.  It  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  inability  of  women  to  perform  the  muscular  part  of  the  work. 
The  degree  in  which  they  accomplished  even  this  is  surprising ;  but  an  explanation 
ofi'ered  by  Mr.  Fry  will  tend  to  make  it  clear.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
women  could  drive  the  carving-tool  by  blows  from  the  flat  hand,  as  is  common  with 
all  carvers,  he  said  that  they  used  wooden  mallets  very  extensively,  and  became  re- 
markably expert  with  them.  Among  the  examples  of  work  by  pupils  of  t^e  Frfs 
we  noticed  especially  the  carved  panels  in  a  comer  cupboard  by  the  wife  of  Judge 
Force,  of  Cincinnati,  which  were  of  birds  and  flowers  carved  in  relief;  and  nearly 
covering  the  two  large  panels. 

The  bedstead  designed  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  carved  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Williams  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  fine  piece  of  furniture  both  in  its  design  and  decoration,  and  decidedly  the  best 
desired  ot  any  in  the  women's  exhibit.  The  headboard  had  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Gtorman  language,  *^Morgen$iunde  hat  gold  im  mmide,"  of  which  the  trans- 
lation was  given.  **  the  morning  hour  hath  gold  in  its  mouth."  All  the  raised  panels 
were  treated  witn  figure-subjecte  of  j^ersouju  interest  to  the  owner  of  the  article. 

There  were  also  an  elaborate  Gothic  table  by  Mrs.  W.  Dodd,  of  Cincinnati,  with  a 
finely  wrought  vine  \>n  the  flat  smooth  top  treated  in  the  Japanese  manner,  and  a 
carved  easel  bv  the  same  lady. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibits  was  a  hanging  cabinet  by  Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  of 
Cincinnati,  entirely  of  her  own  design,  all  the  carving  and  decoration  being  wrought 
by  her  own  hands.  The  cabinet  was  designed  in  the  style  of  B.  J.  Talbert.  In  the 
doors  were  hand-painted  tiles,  with  sold  ground,  representing  ladies  in  the  costumes 
of  1776  and  1876.  The  hinses,  mod^ed  dv  Miss  McLaughlin  in  wax,  were  cast  in 
bronxe  and  finely  chased.  This  piece  was  filled  with  paintings  on  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery by  the  same  artist. 

Coming  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitman's  school,  we  found  many  examples  of  hisdangh- 
ter's  work.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  was  represented  a  summer  poem  in  six  verses. 
Here  were  for  April,  a  crocus  and  snow  drop :  for  May,  ferns  unrolling  their  leaves ; 
for  June,  honeysuckle  and  jasmine ;  for  July,'  convolvulus  and  balloon  vine;  for  Au- 
ffust,  poppy ;  and  for  September,  gladiolus.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  of  these 
drawers  were  modelled  by  Miss  Pitman,  cast  in  brass  and  nickle  plated. 

There  were  also  two  oak  doors  from  Mr.  Pitman's  own  house,  carved  and  Inlaid 
with  ebony  by  his  daughter. 

The  Misses  Johnson  exhibited  several  pieces,  among  them  a  bedstead  carved  to 
commemorate  the  vines  growing  on  the  porch  of  their  own  house,  a  bit  of  appropriate 
sentiment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vines  proved  to  be  excellent  motives  for  decora- 
tion. The  work  was  done  in  black  walnut  and  ebony,  and  a  panel  was  introduced 
with  painted  decoration  on  a  slab  of  slate.  The  inside  of  the  footboard  had  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  piece  of  carving  we  have  ever  seen,  representing  a  oonvolvulas 
in  intaglio.    The  last  mentioned  ladles  have  adopted  carving  as  a  profession. 

Besides  the  above  were  good  examples  by  Miss  F.  M.  Banks,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Pack.  A  cabinet  organ  carved  by  Miss  Banks  was  inscribed  with  these 
words  from  Moore : 

''  She  sang  of  love,  as  flowers  would  sing. 
If  love  could  lend  their  leaves  a  tongue." 

Besides  furniture  there  were  brackets  and  shelves  in  profusion  ;  but  among  the 
most  useful  application  of  women's  work  were  noticed  a  number  of  alms  basins  and 
book  covers,  and  especially  a  prayer  book  by  Miss  Helen  Collard. 

It  seems  invidious  to  criticise -these  works,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
are  the  results  of  more  than  three  years  of  study  and  practice,  and  it  is  not  yet  time 
tK)  see  what  will  be  the  practical  results  of  the  movement.  So  far  as  the  amateors 
are  concerned,  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  burst  of  enthusiasm,  like  that 
which  follows  every  novelty.  But,  though  refined  ladies  may  get  tired  of  the  self- 
imposed  drudgery  necessarily  connected  with  much  of  the  work,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  them  of  an  art  which  is  generally  so  little  appreciatea  will  ever  serve 
them,  not  only  in  their  ability  to  Judge  of  the  works  of  others,  but  in  doing  good 
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missionar;^  work  wherever  they  go.  It  is  the  want  of  Just  such  knowledge  as  this 
that  deprives  good  artistic  work  of  the  patronage  so  essential  to  its  encooragement. 
Those  women  who  undertake  it  for  a  livelihood  will  donbtless  so  on  and  improve 
in  the  quality  of  their  work ;  bat,  as  has  been  said,  tbe  range  of  it  will  always  be 
limited.  With  these  two  things  are  necessary  to  make  the  movement  a  permanent 
success :  First  in  order  is  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have  employment  to 
bestow  and  the  intelligence  to  guide  it  into  useful  channels ;  for  this  we  must  look 
to  the  able  architects  of  Cincinnati.  Second,  it  is  essential  that  the  carvers  receive 
that  hiffher  Instruction  in  art- workmanship  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  the  best  models.  It  is  also  important  that  they  be  employed  to  work  on 
thin||s  which  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  The  absence  of  any  furniture  of  good  de- 
sign in  the  exhibition  except  that  made  by  BIr.  Fry  and  Miss  McLaughlin  was  notice- 
able. The  work  from  the  McMicken  school  showed  that  the  art  of  carvine  had  been 
better  cultivated  in  that  institution  than  the  desicniug  of  furniture.  When  the  in- 
fluence of  scholarly  and  educated  desiffners,  in  full  accord  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  decorative  art  in  England  ana  America,  is  felt  in  the  school  which  has  had 
its  inception  in  Cincinnati,  we  may  safely  look  for  the  best  resolts  of  the  labors  of 
these  '*ldle  rich,''  as  well  as  **  industrioas  poor,''  women  of  Amorioa." 
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Prof.  L.  8.  Thompson, 

Preaident  of  ths  Dtpartment  of  Art,  Nationdl  Educational  AsmxiaHon : 
Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Art  E^cation  of 
the  National  Educational  Aseooiation,  held  at  Saratoga.  1883,  to  report  at  tliie  meet- 
ing on  a  coarse  of  study  in  industrial  drawing  for  pulnio  schools,  beg  to  submit — 

1.  The  educational  and  practical  considerations  on  which  the  course  of  study  pre- 
sented by  your  committee  is  based. 

2.  The  character  of  the  existing  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  technical  schools. 

3.  SagffestionB  of  a  thoroughly  graded  course  of  study  in  industrial  drawing  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

4*  Suggestions  of  a  graded  course  for  normal  schools. 

5.  Recommendations  and  sugflrestions  of  the  committee  for  efficiently  carrying  ont 
these  courses  in  all  grades  of  public  and  normal  schools. 

DBAWINQ  EDUCATION AIXT  AND  PRACTICALLY  CON8IDERBD. 

As  preliminary  to  the  task  assigped  to  your  committee,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
formulate  the  views  of  the  committee  as  to  the  educational  and  definite  character  of 
drawing,  as  well  as  to  what  may  be  considered  sound  methods  of  instruction. 

There  are  three  successive  stages  in  mental  development — perception,  thought, 
expression.  Elementary  education  must  reach  these  powers  primarily  through  the 
senses.  No  single  study  deals  more  directly  with  sense  perception  than  drawing,  and 
it  should,  therefore,  have  a  recognized  educational  rank  in  any  scheme  of  elementaiy 
instruction.    The  training  aflforded  by  drawing  should  begin  with  the  first  grades  of 

Srimary  schools,  and  continue  in  progressive  order  throughout  the  entire  school  life 
ke  any  other  study.  A  course  of  study  in  drawing  should,  therefore,  provide  for 
continuous  instruction  throughout  the  whole  school  period.  Drawing,  educationallj 
considered,  has  two  aspects : 

(1)  It  is  a  means  of  studying  form,  that  inseparable  characteristic  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  visible  world. 

(2)  It  is  a  graphic  language  for  expressing  thought  in  regard  to  form  in  nature,  ait, 
science,  and  manstry. 

The  study  of  form  should  be  presented  by  objects,  and  according  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  mental  development,  which  require  first  perception,  then  absorption,  then  ex- 
pression and  creation,  no  one  of  these  powers  being  neglected.  Children  should  be 
led  first  to  perceive  forms  throush  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  When  this  training 
has  been  provided  pupils  should  be  led  to  express  by  making  and  drawing  (1)  what 
they  see,  (2)  what  they  know,  and  (3)  what  they  conceive,  thus  developing  from  pei^ 
ception  to  expression  and  creation.  In  a  course  of  stud^  in  drawing  the  continuous 
element  should  be  the  study  of  form  firom  models  and  objects,  geometric  solids  being 
given  first  as  the  simplest  forms. 

As  education  should  proceed  regularly  from  the  simple  to  the  complex^  a  course  of 
study  in  drawing  should  be  carefully  graded,  both  on  the  perceiving  ana  expressiiig 
side. 

As  drawing  involves  a  study  of  form  and  of  objects,  and  the  expression  of  ideas  de- 
rived from  such  study,  its  grading  and  classification  should  be  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  studying  the  models  and  objects,  and  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  The 
chief  educational  points  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of  the  forms  of  objects^  and  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  in  regard  to  them  are^l)  the  actual  forms  of  objects  and 
how  to  represent  them ;  (2)  the  appearance  of  the  objects  to  the  eye  and  how  to  rep- 
resent their  appearance;  (3)  the  enrichment  of  objects  by  ornamentation  and  the 
principles  relating  thereto.  • 

All  other  divisions  of  drawing  range  themselves  readily  under  these  three  heads» 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.    A  comprehensive  course  of  study  should  mske 
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definite  and  evenly  sustained  provision  for  the  development  of  these  three  divisions, 
so  that,  about  midway  in  the  course  the  instmction  should  crystallize  into  the  clearly 
defined  subjects  of  constructive  drawing,  representative  drawing,  and  decorative 
drawing. 

In  drawing  there  are  two  methods  of  execution :  (1)  By  the  free  hand,  (2)  with  the 
use  of  instruments.  The  former  is  mainly  used  in  drawing  from  objects,  from  nature, 
and  in  pictorial  work  generally.  The  latter  is  mainly  used  in  constructive  and  in- 
dustrial work,  such  as  machine  building  and  architectural  drawings  where  great  ac- 
curacy is  required.  A  proper  course  of  study  will  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
in  drawing  by  both  of  these  methods. 

Drawing,  practically  considered,  is  an  essential  element  of  all  mechanical,  scientific, 
technical,  and  art  work,  thus  entering  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  occupations  of 
life. 

A  course  of  study  for  public  schools  should  recognize  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
educational  outcome  of  the  instruction,  and  should  lock  forward  to  the  broader  de- 
velopment of  advanced  study.  To  this  end,  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  study  in  higher  education,  both  in  free 
hand  and  instrumental  drawing. 

CONDITION  OF  DRAWING. 

With  these  general  views  in  mind  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  character  of  the  present  instruction  in  drawing  in  pnblic 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  higher  institutions  before  attempting  to  tormnlate  a 
course  of  study,  and  accordingly  circulars  asking  information  in  a  series  of  questions 
were  sent  to  school  superintendents,  normal  schools,  schools  of  mechanic  arts,  tech- 
nical schools,  schools  of  design,  colleges,  and  universities.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  schools  and  institutions  applied  to  have  given  ready  response  by  answers  more  or 
less  specific  to  the  questions  of  the  committee. 

Thene  replies  have  been  examined  with  great  care,  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained enables  your  committee  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  condiiion  of  the  study 
of  drawing  in  the  pnblic  and  normal  schools  and  in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  of  no  little  educational  importance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  present  inquiry. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

By  these  are  meant  all  those  schools  from  primary  to  high  schools  which  are  sup- 
ported by  public  monev.  The  following  seventy-two  cities  have  reported,  and  the 
list  comprises  nearly  all  the  cities  that  have  made  serious  efforts  to  introduce  drawing. 
Their  replies  have  been  classified  under  seven  heads  in  the  following  tables.  (See 
Tables  A  and  B.) 

In  arranging  accompanying  tables  the  committee  wish  their  basis  of  classification 
distinctly  understood. 

In  Table  A,  in  cities  lacking  supervision  or  objects  to  teach  with,  the  character  of 
the  instruction  must  be  necessarily  incomplete,  and  is  marked  so ;  also,  wherever  the 
instmction  is  not  developed  on  the  three  parallel  lines  of  oonstrnction,  representation, 
and  decoration.  In  many  cities  the  subject  of  construction  as  defined  in  this  report 
is  not  nuderstood  or  practised  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

In  Table  B,  drawing,  a  study  in  public  schools,  means :  Are  students  in  normal 
schools  being  educated  in  the  direction  of  the  work  they  are  to  teach,  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  the  character  of  which  has  already  been  defined  in  the  report  t 

Schools  where  the  geometric  type  forms  are  not  made  the  basis  of  the  very  begin- 
ning of  child  teaching,  so  that  beiore  pupils  know  lines,  they  know  form  as  form  iu 
the  concrete,  are  ohmfied  under  the  head  of ''  Form,"  as  "No,''  meaning  they  do  not 
teach  it  in  this  sense,  though  they  may  draw  fh>m  objeots  in  peispeotive. 
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Under  tliis  olawifioation  it  will  be  obeerred : 

That  69  oitiee  report  drawing  as  a  regolar  Btady : 

That  the  average  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  an  hour  and  a  half  per  week ; 

That  35  of  theee  citiea  have  special  enpervision  of  the  stndy ; 

That  in  41  the  instmction  is  graded ; 

That  in  7  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  models  and  objects  for  the  work ;  in  80 
partial!  V  supplied ; 

That  in  26,  the  instruction  is  incomplete; 

That  in  4,  it  is  well  developed  through  all  grades  including  high  schools,  2  fairly, 
and  in  14  partially. 

These  statements  show  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  being  done,  but  a  glance  at  the 
negative  side  will  show  strongly  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  study.  It  is  safe  to 
remark  that  satisfactory  instruction  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  following  im> 
portant  conditions:  Good  supervision  and  proper  training  of  teachers;  suitable  ob- 
jects to  be  used  in  the  instruction. 

One-half  of  these  cities  have  no  supervision  in  drawing,  while  nearly  two-thirds 
report  as  having  no  objects  for  use  in  teaching  drawing,  and  only  one-tenth  an  well 
supplied.  Consequently  we  find  that  in  more  than  hau  the  schools  the  atudy  is  not 
properly  graded,  and  but  very  few  in  which  the  primary  instruction  is  inteHigently 
given,  while  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  the  instruction  is  incomplete, 
taking  up  only  one  or  two  of  the  three  subjects  necessary  for  the  proper  edocatioDsl 
work  in  drawing. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  find  that  in  five- sixths  of  the  high  schools  there  is 
either  no  instruction  or  that  it  is  very  inadequately  developed. 

To  summarize  these  results,  we  may  say  the  returns  firom  primary  and  grunmar 
schools  show  a  good  amount  of  time,  force,  and  money  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
drawinff,  but  that  the  provisions  for  intelligent  supervision,  and  the  supply  of  objects 
from  which  to  give  the  instruction,  is  so  meager  as  to  cause  the  instruction  in  moiv 
than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  to  be  seriously  misdirected,  and  all  other  eflfbrts  greatly 
impaired.  The  importance  of  thorough  public  school  instruction  will  be  more  sp- 
parent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  work  in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  function  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The 
nature  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  normal  schools  is  therefore  of  special  in- 
terest in  this  inquiry. 

The  following  table  gives  the  substance  of  the  replies  from  forty  of  the  normal 
schools  which  reported  to  the  committee.  The  index  accompanying  the  table  ex- 
plains the  olassifioation : 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  on  the  positive  side  that  in  all  bat  one  of  the  schools 
dravnng  is  obligatory,  and  that  thirty-three  schools  have  special  eachers  ;  that  the 
average  time  given  to  drawing  is  three  hoars  a  week ;  that  in  eleven  of  these  schools 
drawing  is  presented  as  having  a  direct  edacational  bearing  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work  in  the  public  schools. 

While  on  the  negative  side  it  will  be  seen  that  the  appliances  for  teaching  drawing 
are  excellent  in  only  one  school,  good  in  bat  twelve,  while  in  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  the  provisions  are  very  inaSeqaate ;  that  only  cieht  make  the  stndy  of  form 
from  solids  and  objects  the  basis  of  iustrnction ;  that  only  three  present  the  stndy  of 
the  facts  of  form  adeqnately,  while  eighteen  do  not  recognize  this  branch  of  stndy ; 
that  only  five  schools  giveinstraction  in  the  three  snbjects  of  drawing,  and  base  the  in- 
struction on  an  elementary  stndy  of  form ;  that  only  fourteen  give  a  fair  amount  of 
instruction  in  pictorial  drawing,  based  on  recognized  principles,  while  twenty-four 
give  very  imperfect  instruction  in  this  subject,  and  only  eleven  give  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  design  ;  that  in  most  of  the  schools  the  object  seems  to  be  to  train 
the  students  to  a  certain  facility  of  manual  execution,  without  any  comprehension  of 
the  essential  principles  and  the  requirements  for  teaching  the  study  m  the  public 
schools. 

To  summarize,  in  the  forty  schools  reporting,  drawing  is  obligatory  in  all  but  oneu 
while  a  good  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  study,  and  special  teachers  are  provided 
in  nearly  all  the  schools ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one-third  of  these  schools  have 
ffood  appliances  for  teaching,  while  in  but  few  is  the  instruction  complete  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  proper  methods  for  teaching  drawing  in  public  schools. 

Thus  while  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  drawing  is  apparent  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  also  evident  here,  as  well  as  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  labor  of  the  special 
teachers  and  the  time  of  the  pupils  is*  largely  misdirected.  It  is  one  of  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  the  time  that  while  normal  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral prof^rees  of  pnblio  education,  the  educational  and  practical  value  of  drawing  has 
not  reoeived  sufficient  consideration  at  the  hands  of  many  of  the  directors  of  normal 
schools. 

ADVANCED  EDUCATION. 

Manual  training  schools,  technical  schools,  schools  of  design,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties :  These  institutions  cover  instruction  in  agriculture,  architecture,  art,  civil  min- 
inff  and  electrical  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  natural  history,  and  science. 

In  all  the  completely  arranged  courses  of  these  various  subjects,  drawing  is  pursued 
from  one  to  five  ^ears. 

From  the  replies  and  catalogues  reoeived  from  these  various  institutions  thefollow- 
inff  facts  have  been  obtained. 

All  scientific  schools,  technical  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  require  drawing 
as  a  reffular  study. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  time  given  to  drawing  in  the  various  schools: 


Sohools. 

Time  given. 

Soioooft ..-...» 

Two  terms  to  four  years. 
Throngb  the  oonrse. 
One  to  fonr  years. 
Two  terms  to  three  years. 
Through  the  coarse. 
.  .do        .  - 

M«f h*ii1^  ^rt^   

Africnltarc  ..,--..,.. -r, .. 

Mmtvy  f^.bool* 

Archltectni^ -. 

Schools  of  design 

do 

The  followinff  schedule  shows  the  time  durine  which  drawing  is  pursued  in  the  va- 
rious courses  ofthe  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  institution  has  been 
selected  as  illustrating  most  comprehensively  the  position  which  drawing  occupies  in 
all  advanced  instruction  of  this  nature: 


(Institute  of  Technology.    School  of  Industrial  Science.    Nine  courses.) 

I.  Civil  engineering :  Drawing  through  four  years. 
II.  Mechanical :  Drawing  through  four  years. 

III.  Mining :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  second  and  fourth  year. 
m.  B,  Qeology  and  mining :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  of  second  year  and 

fourth  year. 
lY.  Arohiteotuie :  Drawing  through  four  years. 
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y.  A,  Chemistry :  Drawing  first  year,  last  half  third  year. 
y.  B  and  C,  Chemistry :  Drawing  first  year,  last  half  third  year. 
VI.  Metallurgy :  Drawing  first  year,  first  half  of  foorth  year. 
VII.  Natural  history :  Drawing  first  and  second  yean,  last  half  of  fourth  year. 
VII.  B,  Natural  history :  Drawing  first  two  years. 
VIII.  A,  Physics :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  of  second  year. 
VIII.  B,  Electrical  engineering:  Drawing  first  and  second  years  and  first  half  of 
third  year. 
IX.  A,  General  course :  Drawing  first  year. 
IX.  B,  General  course :  Drawing  first  year. 
IX.  C,  General  course :  Drawing  four  years. 

From  these  two  schedules  the  fact  comes  out  strongly  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing ii 
considered  as  fundamental  and  indispensahle  in  schools  of  science,  technology,  art^  and 
agricult  ure.  Bn t  a  careful  jexaminatiou  of  the  provisions  for  drawing  in  these  Tariom 
courses  of  study  bringrs  out  with  equal  strength  another  fact,  that  is  the  aknoel  com- 

Elete  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  entering  these  institutions;  for  in  all 
ut  three  instances  the  instruction  begins  with  the  very  simplest  work  that  can  be 
given. 

Only  three  institutions  place  a  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  on  the  list  of  re- 
quirements for  entrance.  How  serious  a  binderanco  this  want  of  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  in  advanced  technical  and  scientific  education  will  be  realized  from  the  testi- 
mony which  follows. 

We  give  here  a  <)uotation  from  the  reply  of  Professor  Hasbrouch,  professor  oi  math- 
ematics and  graphics  in  the  Rnteer's  Scientific  School,  New  Jersey,  where  drawing  is 
a  reffular  study  for  foor  years.     He  says : 

'*!  am  heartily  of  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  drawing,  well  taught  and  propeiiy 
considered,  is  of  more  importance  in  all  our  schools,  particularly  in  communities  de- 
voted to  industrial  pursuits,  than  instruction  in  writing.  That  is  not  sentiment,  it  is 
conviction," 

Mr.  George  L.  Vose,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Bowdoin  College,  says  "  that 
such  a  course  in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  as  might  be  well  and  thorooghly 
taught  in  the  common  schools  without  in  the  least  consuming  the  time  from  other 
studies  would  save  a  year  in  the  department  of  drawing  in  any  of  our  technical  or  en- 

S'neering  coarses;  and  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  with  me,  but  I  know  it 
>m  an  actual  comparison  in  my  classes  of  students  who  had  received  snch  a  pieUm- 
inary  training  with  those  who  had  not." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  lookinff  over  the  whole  field  we  find  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  nneduea- 
tional  and  disconnected,  directed  mainly  toward  execution,  and  with  very  little  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  public  schools  we  find  that  the  time  i^iven  to  the  study  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
wasted  from  a  lack  of  proper  direction  and  facilities  for  teaching. 

In  advanced  education,  in  art,  science,  and  technology,  all  the  work  is  neatly  re- 
tarded from  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  in  drawing  on  the  part  of  students. 

COURSE  OV  8TUDT  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoiuji;  considerations,  the  committee  submit  the  following  out- 
lines of  a  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  public  schools.  In  this  course  they  have  eo- 
deavored  to  present  the  general  features  of  the  study  in  the  educational  order  of  de- 
velopment through  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school.  Such  a  course  of  study  it  is 
believed  would  1^  entirelv  practical  in  character,  b^  giving  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  per  week  to  the  suoject,  under  proper  supervision,  and  when  the  schools  are 
supplied  with  suitable  objects  for  the  instruction.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to 
the  outcome  of  instruction  in  the  high  schools,  and  its  bearing  upon  further  scientific, 
technical,  or  art  instruction. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  period  in  each  grade  of  schools  is  four  years ;  that  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  the  instruction  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  development  of  peroeptioQ 
of  form ;  in  the  grammar  grades  to  an  acquisition  of  the  principles  whidh  govern  the 
expression  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  construction,  representation,  and  decoration  of 
objects  ;  in  the  hiffh  school  grades  to  a  further  development  of  the  principles  b^gnn  in 
the  grammar  grades,  and  their  technical  ai>plication  in  machine  building  and  archi- 
tectural construction,  pictorial  representation  of  objects  and  natural  forma,  in  light 
and  shade,  and  colors,  applied  industrial  designs,  and  a  study  of  the  history  and  lit- 
erature of  ornament. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— TRAINED  TEACHERS  NECES- 
SARY —  SUITABLE  OBJECTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  RBQUHtED. 

These  coneiderations  require  that  the  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  oi 
a  twofold  character,  one  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  the  practical  study  of  draw- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  learniug  the  technical  principles  and  methods  of  work  reqnired. 
and  the  other  part  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  practical  beariug  of  the  stndy,  and 
to  normal  methods  of  teaching. 

(The  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  public  schools  and  for  normal  schools,  presented 
by  the  committee,  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members.  It  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  discussion,  and,  with  a  few  modifications  in  detail,  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.  The  couree  of  study  as  adopted  by  the  committee  will  be  fonnd  appended 
to  this  report.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

I.— Normal  schools. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  where  necessary,  and  faced  about;  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  instruc- 
tion needed  in  public  schools.  That  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  normal  schools  be 
tboroughl.v  prepared,  not  only  in  drawing,  but  also  as  to  its  educationiU  and  practi- 
cal bearings.  Without  such  preparation  the  instruction  will  tend,  as  it  has  in  too 
many  instances,  to  mere  matters  of  manipulative  execution,  without  any  real  normal 
work.    The  thiee  great  needs  of  the  normal  schools  in  drawing  are : 

A  sound  course  of  study. 

Teachers  of  drawing  trained  in  the  educational  and  practical  bearing  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Suitable  objects  and  appliances  for  instruction. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  can  be  no  improvement  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  until  the  instruc- 
tion is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers,  and  until  the  schools  are 
better  supplied  with  suitable  objects  for  the  inatmotion.    It  is  dear  that  teachers 
cannot  teach  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  if  left  without  the  proper  facilities  for 
teaching.    Until,  therefore,  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  placed  under 
prox>er  supervision,  and  until  the  necessary  appliances  are  provided,  we  may  look  for 
a  continuance  of  misdirected  and  aimless  practice. 
The  three  great  needs  of  the  public  schools  are: 
1.  A  sound  course  of  study. 
il.  Intelligent  supervision. 
3.  Suitable  objects  for  instruction. 

JAMES  MACALISTER, 
SuperinUiu^i  Public  Schools,  PhiladelpMa. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  LOCKE, 
Secrctarjf,  JShtpervUar  of  Drawing,  St.  LouU. 
W.  L.  GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent  of  Drawing  Public  SckooU  and  Director  of  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

HERM.  HANSTEIN, 
Sipeoial  Teacher,  Chicago  High  Schools, 
OTTO  FUCHS, 
PHneipal  Maryland  Institute,  BdMmore. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  17, 1884. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  oon-^ 

TOUtiOD. 
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ABSTBACT  OF  RSPOBT  OF  THB  COMMITTBB  ON  COUBflB  OF  8TUDT  IN  PUBUC  8CHO0L& 

It  is  the  object  of  the  oommittee,  in  submitting  the  following  outlines  of  a  comae 
of  stndy  in  drawing  for  the  public  schools,  to  present  the  general  features  of  the  stud j 
in  educational  order  of  deTelopment,  through  primary,  ^punmar,  and  high  schools. 

Such  a  course  of  study  is  believed  to  be  not  only  educational  in  itfl  general  character, 
but  also  to  form  a  basis  for  higher  technical  instruction* 

The  time  required  for  the  course  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  per  week  in 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  when  under  proper  supervision.  The  course  is 
tntendea  to  be  consecutive  snd  progressive. 

Coune  of  Uudjf  in  drawing  for  public  §ehool9. 
(Trained  supervision  necessary. — Suitable  objects  for  instruction  tequirdd.; 

PRIMARY  COUR8B,  FOUR  YEABS.^FKRCBPTXON  OF  FORM  TJSE  RASI8. 


Form  Uuont  to  be  giTon 
from  goometrio  solida  aad 
olJeotB;  the  Muno  not  only 
to  be  seen,  bat  also  to  be 
examined  and  made. 

Development  of  the  crea- 
tiTO  facniiiea.  (See  details 
under  praotioal  work  in  nor- 
mal aonoola. ) 


i\ip<2t  tnUnsd  to  cor- 
rect position  of  body, 
hand,  and  pencil ;  free- 
dom of  moToment  In 
drawing  straight  and 
curved  lines. 


Drmn«tg  on  alate, 
blackboard, and  pa- 
per, from  ol^Mta. 
copies,  diotatioiL,  ana 
memory. 


Drwwina  of  fiicts 
simple  soUda,  and  g 
metric  forms  of  sar- 
pietorial  vievB 


of 


of  otjjecta  in  two  di- 
menaionB;  arrange- 
ments of  single  forms 
or  units  omaaMBtaUy. 


GRAMMAR  C0UR8B,  FOUR  TBARS.— ACQUiamON  OF  PRINCXFLE8  THX  OBJECT. 

(The  development  of  the  instruction  of  the  primary  grade  in  the  subjects  of  con- 
stnictlon,  representation,  and  decoration.) 


L  GoasTBUcnoH. 

Relates  to  the  delineation  of 
geometric  and  simple  objects  by 
two  or  more  yiews,  as  top.  front, 
end  view,  etc.;  sections,  devel- 
opments, simple  working  draw- 
ings of  common  ol^ects  in  wood, 
metal,  or  any  materiaL  Execu- 
tion both  freehand  and  instru- 
mental. Working  to  scale  and 
geometric  problems  with  Instru- 
ments. 


n.  RaPBSBSWTATiOH. 

Relates  to  pictorial  rendering 
of  oMects  in  outline,  such  as 
cylindrical,  conical,  and  rectan- 
gular solids,  snd  familiar  ob- 
jects placed  on  a  level  with, 
above  and  below  the  eye:  also 
at  different  angles  and  at  differ- 
ent inclinations,  singly  and  in 
groups. 

Instruction  in  this  subject 
mainly  fh>m  objects.  Execu- 
tion entirely  free  hand. 


nL  DaOOBATKW. 

Relates  to  symmetzyand  pro- 
portion in  deeign;  anangemeat 
of  units  slong  a  line,  aa  borden ; 
about  a  oentn.  aa  roaettee ;  in  aU 
directions,  aa  aurlSsoe  deooratioiL 

Geometric  deeign ;  coBventioB- 
aliaationindesi^;  historic  forais 
in  design.  OrigmsiJUTangSDwaU 
IlluatrKinf  prinoiplea.  Bx«ea- 
tion  both  free  hand  and  with  in- 
struments. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE,   FOUR  YEARS.— TECHNICAL  APPUCATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  THK 

OBJECT. 

(This  course  may  be  elective  as  to  subjects,  tending  either  in  the  direction  of  con- 
struction, representation,  or  decoration.) 


COVSTBUCnOK. 

Problems  in  advanced  geome- 
try. Problems  in  orthographic 
praj  action.  Working  drawings. 
jSlementa  of  building  and  ma- 
chine construction. 


BXPBBSniTATIOll. 

Perspective  theory  and  prac- 
tice with  instruments.  Objects 
and  natural  forms  in  light  and 
shade  and  color.  Sketching 
from 


DBCOBATIOar. 

Study  of  the  historic  styl«s  of 
ornament  from  the  flat  and  Ui« 
round  modelling  in  day.  Analysis 
of  plant  forms  from  natai«  sa^ 
conventional Irat ion  of  the  suce. 
Applied  deaigna  inpencil,  ink,  an^ 
color,  or  any  other  medinm. 
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(Trained  teaohen  neoessvy. — Snltable  objects  for  iastmctioii  required.) 


L^PBAOnCAL  WOSK. 

XlMiicaUij  ideM  of  the  &ete  of  geometrio 
fonns  doTeloped  by  hMidllng  the  objeets. 
making  them  of  oUy,  cardboard,  etc.  ano 
derlTliig  from  them  the  plane  geometric  flg* 

Proper  petition  of  the  pencil  and  body,  and 
omtlTatlmi  of  free  movement,  for  alate,  pa- 
per, or  blaekboard  work* 

DfiRsrent  elemenUry  methods  of  preeentatloa  2 

(a)  From  olijeote. 

(b)  JTrom  blackboard. 
{eS  Fromcoptea. 

(CI)  From  dictation. 

i§)  Memory  drawing. 

CO  Inventton  or  oii^nal  arrmigement. 
OotkttnteUou: 

(a)  Making  the  almple  geometric  plane  flg- 
nree  and  solida  of  paper  or  any  mate- 
rial. 

(ft)  Top,  front  or  end  vlewa,  aeotlona,  derel- 
opmenta,anddetaila  of  geometric  Mlida 
■nd  of  common  objecta. 

(e)  Working  drawings  of  common  oliijeets, 
.  flimlture,  etc. 

**(d)  Arohltectoral  drawing. 

**(«)  Machine  drawing. 
£i!pr«Mniation: 

*(a)  Placingstickstomake  geometric  forms. 

*(b)  Cutting  geometric  forma  from  paper. 
-   (e)  Drawing  olijects  ahowing  hot  two  oimen- 
nons. 

(d)  Drawing  singly,  oblects  In  three  dimen- 
mensionsf  cylindrical,  oonical,  reotan- 
gnlar,  etc 

(•)  Oronpa  of  objects  in  oatline,  with  prac- 
tice in  composition. 

**(/)  Perspective  with  instraments. 

(0)  LeaTcs  or  plants  from  nature  In  ontUne. 

^(A)  ModeU  in  light  and  shade. 

**«)  Casts  in  light  and  shade. 

**{J)  Flowers  or  plants  from  nature  in  color 
orpencii. 
Jl^ioonslioii.* 

*(a)  Simple  arrangement  with  stioka. 

Cb)  Original  combuiatlons  of  units. 

(a)  Designs  to  All  geometric  forms,  foliage 
need. 

*(•)  Historic  omamenti  ancient,  medicTal, 
and  modem  styles. 

(/)  Botanic  analysis  for  design. 


*(P)  Applied  demgn  in  any  medlnm.  for  text- 
ile fobrics,  floor  snd  wall  coTerings, 
pottery,  wood,  metal,  or  stone  won. 


NoTB.— Harmony  of  color  and  historic  ornament 
may  be  taught  largely  by  means  of  lectures  prop- 
erly lllaatrMed.  if.  for  any  reason,  it  is  impossible 
to  take  all  of  the  above  course,  thoee  snUeota 
marked  with  *  may  be  condensed  or  treated  briefly. 
Thoee  marked  **  may  be  touched  upon  briefly  or 
intlrely. 


n.— THIOBmCAL  WOBK. 

To  be  giTcn  mainly  by  talks  and  lectures. 

1.  Development  of  ideas  conoeming  the  eduea- 

tlonai  nee  of  drawing  in  the  three  stages  of 
mental  jrrowth.p0ro4»Koii,  rssijpdoi*,  ca|M?M- 
tSon,  Also  of  its  piaotlcal  value  in  the  In- 
dnatrial  world. 

2.  How  to  develop  form  from  objects. 
Value  and  purpose  of  the  di&rent  modes  of 


presentauon, 
Matei 


»riab  necessary  in  drawing,  when  and  bow 
used,  slates,  paper,  blackboard,  day,  pencil, 
eraser,  rule,  oomiwss,  triangle,  X  square, 
drawing  board. 

L  Three parallelUDesofinatructlen—CoBstrvo- 
tlon.  Representation,  Decoration— neosa- 
sary  in  afUly  developed  course  asconsidered 
from  an  educational  and  practical  stand- 
point. 

e.  Order  of  presentation: 

1.  Through  the  senses 

2.  Through  formulated  principles. 
8.  Through  technical  application. 

7.  Deflnftionsofeaoh: 

(a)  OMflnietion— Teaching  the  fscta  aa  to 
dimensions  and  real  ahape  of  oblecta,  and 
how  to  make  working  drawings  for  the  con- 
struction of  things. 

(6)  JBciprdSMitoMon— Teaching  howto  render 
diJectK  and  things  piciorlidly,  ot  as  they 

(0)  ieoontum-^  Teaching  the  principles  of 
design,  snd  how  to  decorate  omscts. 

8.  Lectures  en  the  ptacUosl  application  of — 

(a)  OMuCru«t»o»—  Illustrated  by  actual  work- 
ing drawings  from  the  factory  or  shop  and 
by  olijects  or  portions  of  them. 

(b)  Itepretentation^  Illustrated  by  good  ex- 
ampiee  in  original  pictures  or  reproduc- 
tions, snd  by  the  draughtsman's  prepara- 
tory sketches  for  a  piece  of  cabinet  work 
or  other  structure. 

(e)    Deoorotum— Illustrated    by    pottery 
forms,  wall  papers,  textilee,  etc 
91  Model  lessons  given  by  the  teseher  in  the  dif- 
forent  subjects  illustrating  the  manner  of 


10. 


presentation. 
Mode 


_.  iel  lessons  given  by  the  pupils  subject  to 
the  criticism  of  the  teacher. 

IL  How  to  mark  or  grade  examinationa  in  draw- 
ing and  practice  in  marking  them. 

11  How  to  prepare,  pass,  collect^  and  take  care  of 
drawing  matetmls. 

18.  How  to  handle  classes  in  drawing  in  the  vari- 
ous suUeets  and  in  the  variooa  grades. 

14.  Distribution  of  the  course  of  study  in  drawing 
throughout  the  seTcral  grades  of  schools. 

1&  Kecessary^pliances  for  teaohing  drawing  in 
the  vanoua  grades. 

NOTB.— The  instruction  in  theory  should  acoom- 

Sny  the  practice,  being  given  in  connection  with 
ea 
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At  the  Moond  oonference  a  lecture  on  ''  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  pri- 
mary schools  in  Belgium  '*  was  delivered  hy  Monsieur  de  Taeye,  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  LouTain ;  Lord  Reay  M^ain  presided.  The  lecturer  traced  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  ^at  exhibition  of  1851  the  change  of  opinion  which  had  become  genenl 
throuffhoot  JBurope  that  the  old  method  of  teaohins  drawing  by  **  the  copy "  was 
radiciuly  bad.  For  the  children  of  the  working  population,  that  formed  the  majority 
of  those  attending  the  primary  schools,  drawing  was  not  only  of  equal  but  of  superior 
importance  to  any  other  school  subject.  The  national  welfare  of  an  indimtrial  people 
was  involved  in  ir,  and  that  the  subject  should  be  rightly  taught  was,  therefore,  a 
necessity  in  a  system  of  elementary  education.  Governed  by  theee  ideae,  the  educa- 
tional programme  that  came  into  force  under  the  new  Belgian  r6gime^  which  dated 
from  1879,  provided  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  the  youngest  pupils  in  elementary 
schools.  The  lessons  in  drawing  commenced,  in  fact,  simultaneously  with  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing  with  children  of  six  years  of  age.  The  general  prinoipks  of  the 
method  adopted  are:  (a)  intuitive  notions  of  form  and  color  are  first  ascertained  and 
developed;  (&)  concrete  forms  or  objects  in  relief  are  presented  before  abstract  forms 
or  flat  models;  (o)  everything  must  be  understood  before  it  is  required  to  be  repro- 
duced or  imitated.     The  instruction  is  given  in  four  stages. 

I.  The  iirst  year's  studies,  for  children  aged  from  six  to  seven ;  (a)  dots  or  points 
in  lines,  groups,  and  other  combinations;  prints  cut  out  of  paper  and  applied  as  orna- 
ments; (o)  depths  of  tone  or  shading  produced  by  making  the  dots  denser  or  sparser; 
(o)  notions  of  color,  experiments  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  Daltooiam^^stinctioDs 
and  denominations  of  color;  (d)  imitations  of  common  objects  in  relief ;  («)  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique — exercises  to  train  the  hand  to  trace  straight 
lines;  (/)  narallel  straight  lines  and  their  application  to  ornamentation.  Towuds 
the  end  of  the  course,  when  the  exercises  have  become  familiar,  they  are  all  repeated 
from  memory.  The  blackboard,  the  slate,  or  the  paper,  respectively,  upon  which  the 
exercises  are  worked  in  the  first  year,  are  ruled  in  squares.  All  exercises  are  done  with 
a  free  hand,  no  instruments  beyond  the  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon  being  need. 

II.  The  second  year's  course  for  children  from  seven  to  nine  commences  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  preceding  lessons,  but  the  board,  slate,  or  paper  is  marked  with 
points  in  place  of  lines  in  squares.  Curved  lines  are  now  introduced,  and  combinations 
of  straight  and  curved  lines,  the  object  being  to  induce  suppleness  and  firmness  of 
hand  by  very  copious  exercises.  Depth  of  tone  and  colors  again  follow  in  the  order  of 
the  first  yearns  studies.  With  the  exercises  upon  common  objects  in  relief,  the  appli- 
cations of  the  curve  to  the  profiles  of  vases  are  now  explained,  and  then  combinations 
in  Gothic  letters  and  Arabic  and  other  figures  are  studied.  The  course  finishes  with 
combinations  of  interlaced  bands  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  and,  as  before,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  whole  of  the  exercises  from  memory. 

III.  The  third  year  of  study  commenced  with  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  when 
already  the  aid  of  squares  and  points  on  the  exercise  paper  is  dispensed  wi&.  This 
system  of  lines  and  points,  called  by  the  Germans  Biigmo^rapkie^  continues  for  a 
yeaf  longer  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  their  aid  being  onlv  dtspsnsed 
with  in  those  countries  at  the  age  of  nine.  Under  the  Belgian  system  the  exereiso 
paper  is  at  this  stage  quite  plain,  but  it  is  figured  on  the  margin  with  the  divisioos 
of  the  metrical  scale.  After  the  usual  recapitulation,  the  simplest  elements,  linra. 
again  form  the  subject  of  study.  Lines  in  all  directions  are  bisected,  trisected,  and 
divided  in  a  given  number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  exercises  are  very  numerous.  The 
chief  object  here  is  the  formation  of  the  ooup  d^cBil.  The  eye  Is  trained  to  eeizt 
accurately  at  a  glance  the  various  relations  of  lines  to  each  other.  Curves  are  next 
introduced,  firmness  of  hand,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  glance  being  developed  by  the 
second  step.     Then  follow  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous  years  tones  or  shading 

•  From  the  report  in  The  Schoolmaster  of  August  2,  1884,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Education  hold  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exbibition 
in  London. 
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•nd  color  wad  other  omamentatioii,  Mid  the  xeproduotion  of  oommon  objeota,  and, 
lastty,  drftwisg  from  memory. 

Iv.  The  last  year  of  studiee  caniee  children  of  ten.  eleyen,  twelve,  and  sometimes 
np  to  fonrteen  years,  on  to  the  study  of  geometrical  drawing  and  perapectiTc,  and  it 
indndes  both  6ee  hand  and  the  nse  of  Instroments,  bnt  no  help  is  given  in  aid  of 
measurement  by  marks  on  the  exercise  paper.  Solid  figures  ana  natural  objects  of 
the  most  complicated  forms  are  now  taken,  and  the  finest  models  of  antique  art  are 
set  before  the  pupils. 

THB  8T8TBM  18  SOLBOIIO. 

The  system,  throughout  logical,  is  a  complete  negation  of  the  old  and  vicious  sys- 
tem of  drawinff  from  **  the  copy.''  In  its  various  stages  it  might  be  said  to  be  the 
work  of  sevenu  nations.  In  England  Herbert  Spencer  had  enunciated  the  principle 
that  intuition  should  precede  instruction.  In  France  Gnillaume  declared  that  '*th6 
teaching  of  drawing  should  be  based  upon  science ;"  the  principles  on  which  the 
method  should  be  constructed  were  indicated  by  a  minister  of  Prussia ;  to  an  Austrian, 
Herr  Hillart,  was  due  the  credit  of  formulating  the  details  of  such  a  method;  and, 
finally,  to  a  Belgian,  Mens.  Qermain,  was  due  the  honor  of  practically  canning  the 
system  out.  with  oertain  modifications,  as  a  portion  of  the  national  system  of  primary 
fldncation  m  Belgium. 

It  IS  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given  by  Herr  von  Mfiller,  the 
Pmssiaii  minister  of  instruction,  the  following  passages  fit>m  which  were  quoted  by 
the  lecturer :  "The  teachiog  of  drawing  has  not  for  Us  olj^t  to  produce  artists,  but 
to  exercise  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  practice  of  art,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  form,  to  give  him  a  quick  ana  sure  eye  and  a  firm  but  light 
and  accurate  hand.  It  is  less  important  that  the  pupil  should  draw  picturesque  ob- 
jects than  that  what  he  draws  should  be  exact.''  The  minister  adds  that  the  method 
ought  to  be  devised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  beins  carried  out  successfiolly 
by  every  capable  teacher,  and  from  it  should  be  rejected  all  copies  lacking  in  idea, 
and  especially  those  productions  of  mechanicallv-executed  imases  known  to  every- 
bod  v."  The  aim  was  not  to  give  a  child  a  special  education  (tuey  had  special  pro- 
fessional schools  for  that  purpose),  but  so  to  train  him  that  his  hand  woula  be  apt  to 
whatever  it  was  put.  The  success  attained  had  been  very  encouragiug,  for,  although 
the  system  was  only  initiated  in  1879,  thev  already  found  their  pupils  apt  in  applying 
their  knowledge  to  the  required  practical  purposes,  and  they  commonly  found  that 
after  the  fourth  year  of  study  a  decided  bias  towards  a  particular  vocation  had  been 
implanted,  and  that  when  tlus  bias  was  followed  it  was  rare  to  find  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

The  lecturer  was  loudly  applauded  on  concluding,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ao- 
oorded  on  the  proposition  of  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
French,  advocating  the  establidiment  in  foreisn  countries  of  museums  on  the  model 
of  South  Kensington,  which  he  strongly  urgea  should  be  open  in  the  evenings. 
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L-INTRODUCnON. 


Frequent  references  occur  throughout  the  present  Beport,  to  the 
methods  employed  by  the  English  Government  *^  to  promote  instruction 
in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manu- 
factures, and  decoration,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes." 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Report,  an  attempt  is 
made  in  this  appendix  to  compile,  from  the  several  official  statements 
issued  by  the  English  authorities,  such  an  abstract,  as  may  serve  to 
show  by  i;diat  instrumentalities  and  methods,  this  great  work  of  devel- 
oping English  industrial  art  is  effected. 

The  English  authorities  seek  to  extend  to  the  whole  population  facil- 
ities for  eUmentary  and  advanced  training  in  industrial  art.'  This  de- 
velopment of  practical  education,  continued  now  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  improvement  in  many  of  the  manu- 
factures and  industries  of  the  people. 

This  experiment  of  training  the  activities  and  directing  the  indus- 
tries of  a  whole  people  into  certain  definite  channels,  has,  by  its  marked 
success,  aroused  the  interest  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
The  rival  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  have  closely  studied  the 
English  methods,  eageliy  adopting,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon 
them.  To  no  i)eople,  does  the  example  of  England  offer  more  valuable 
suggestions,  than  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales^  of  the  same  line- 
age and  possessing  much  in  common,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  like  ex- 
periment should  not  here  result  as  successfully. 

In  order  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  English  methods,  es- 
pecially as  considered  with  a  view  to  obtaining  similar  results  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  differences  of  the 
situation  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  requisite  similarity  of  conditions,  the 
comparison  should  be  between  England  and  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  since  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  save  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  the^  Territories,  and  of  the  Indians,  has  no  direct 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  people;  the  public  school  systems,  being 
State,  county,  city,  and  town  systems. 

A  State  can  adopt,  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  already  prac- 
tically done,  the  English  methods,  modifying  them  in  accordance  with 
its  own  system  of  public  education ;  whereas  the  United  States,  as  a 
Government,  has  no  such  system  excepting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  Whether  it  would  be  feasible,  or  advisable,  for  Ae 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  undertake  to  do  for  Art,  as,  by  its 
Observatory,  surveys,  museums,  and  its  various  scientific  expeditaons 
and  explorations,  it  has  already  done  for  Science;  is,  possibly,  a  question 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Other  nations  have  thought  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  definite  promotion  of  art  industries,  worthy  the  serious  attention  of 
rulers  and  people.    Up  to  the  present  i>eriod  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
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tioD,  exoept  ao  fur  as  some  aid  to  kistroction  in  drawing  may  Iiave 
incidentAlly  resulted  firom  the  land  grants  to  the  colleges  of  agriealtare 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  United  States  has  done  nothing  towards  the 
art  development  of  its  citiasens  beyond  the  occasional  pnrchase  of  a  work 
of  art  for  the  adornment  of  the  Capitol,  or  of  other  pablio  buildings,  or 
by  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  or  statue  to  some  distinguished 
citiasen;  always  excepting  the  loan  made  to  the  promoters  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  exhibitions  there  shown  by 
the  various  Bxecutive  Departments,  as  well  as  the  recent  Gtovemment 
exhibits  sent  to  New  Orleans.  These  two  acts  were,  however  little  in- 
tended, definite  aids  made  by  the  Government  to  the  artistic  culture  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  development  of  artistic  in- 
dustries  in  this  country;  as  such  they  form  most  valuable  and  significant 
precedents. 

The  value  of  the  Centennial  Eshibition  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  educator,  and  as  stimulating  the  development  of  artistic 
industries,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  United  States  Government  has  shown,  by  its  acceptance  of  the 
Smithson  bequest  with  its  resultant  responsibility,  and  by  the  creation 
of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Congressional  Library,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Government  in  similar  ways,  without  undertaking 
any  direct  supervision  or  control  of  education,  to  render  important  and 
far-reaching  aid  to  the  art  development  of  the  people,  and  to  foster  and 
promote  the  art  industries  of  the  country. 

What  has  been  done,  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  very 
desirable  direction,  though  this  possible  future  evolution  of  the  Gk>v- 
emment  hardly  seems  so  immediate  as  to  justify  further  comment. 

As  illustrating  the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries, 
as  well  as  in  their  methods,  a  few  comparative  statistics  of  area  and 
population  are  relevant. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  contrast  with  the  United  States,  a  limited  area 
and  a  crowded  population ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  an  area  of 
only  120.832  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  35,241,482,  while  England 
and  Wales  have  a  population  of  25,974,439,  and  London,  the  capital 
city,  has  a  population  of  4,766,661.  The  United  States  had  in  1880  an 
area  of  2,900,170  square  miles  and  a  population  of  50,155,783  distributed 
among  38  States  and  9  Territories. 

In  England  aU  government  impulse  centers  in  and  radiates  from  lH>n- 
don,  the  capital  city,  instead  of  from  many  separate  centers,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Still,  in  the  more  populous  of  the  American  States,  and 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  it  is  feasible  to  aidopt 
some  of  the  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial art  training  that  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England;  while  in  every  district  school,  throughout  the  States  and 
Territories,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  elementary  drawing  taught 

So  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  resulting  from  the  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  the  absence  of  a  single  central  authority,  the  sev- 
eral States  by  independent  action  can  readily  secure  for  their  citizens 
such  advantages,  at  least,  of  elementary  industrial  art  training,  as  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain. 

The  manner  in  which  the  English  Government  promotes  popular  edu- 
cation differs  widely  from  the  usual  American  methods,  though  the  Ck>n- 
gressional  endowment  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  with  land  grants, 
and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  the 
distribution  of  their  annual  income,  both  have  a  few  features  in  corn- 
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mon  with  some  of  the  English  methods  of  affording  govemmental  aid 
to  education. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that,  while  in  America,  the  pnblic  schools  are 
supported  by  public  ftinds,  jast  as  all  other  pnblic  expenses  are  met; 
in  England,  the  Government  assists  elementary  education  by  what  is 
known  as  the  grant  in  aid  system.  Parliament  annually  votes  a  grant 
of  money  for  this  aid,  which  is  administered  by  a  government  board 
known  as  the  Oouncil  of  Education. 

This  aid  consists  virtually  of  payments  made  upon  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  is  paid  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools.  The  term  ^^aid''  indicates  the  fact  that  it  is 
merely  to  supplement  other  resources. 

The  aid  given  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  the  art  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  to  the 
schools  and  classes  of  science  and  of  art,  is  given  in  a  similar  manner. 
Payments  are  made  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools,  on  the 
results  of  examinations  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  under 
the  direction  and  supervision,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Council  of  Education. 

This  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  customary  English  method  of 
affording  governmental  aid  to  education.  It  is  because  of  the  novel 
features  of  this  English  plan,  that  extracts,  showing  in  detail  the  con- 
ditions and  regulations  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  receive  this  aid, 
are  given  firom  the  Art  Directory,  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise 
seem  desirable.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  aids  both  art  and 
science,  and  has  separate  administrative  boards  for  promoting  each 
subject.  In  this  appendix,  only  that  part  of  the  organization  and  work 
of  this  Department  which  relates  to  art,  is  considered. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  publishes  annually  a  larse  report, 
with  appendices:  comprising  a  full  account  by  the  separate  boards  or 
their  varied  wors,  and  a  list,  with  statistics  of  attendance  and  pupils' 
work,  of  all  the  institutions  under  their  care,  or  aided  by  them. 

The  Annual  Beport  is  a  blue  book  containing  several  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  and  is  on  sale,  as  are  all  English  blue  books;  the  price, 
varying  of  course,  with  the  cost  of  issuing  the  volame.  The  thirtieth 
annual  report  (1883),  largely  quoted  in  this  appendix,  is  a  book  of  about 
800  pages  and  on  sale  at  4«.  6d. 

The  Department  publishes  each  year  an  *^Art  Directory,"  a  pamphlet 
of  some  100  pages,  containing  all  the  regulations,  which  apply  to  art 
schools  and  classes,  etc.,  price  Od.;  also  a  similar  ^*  Science  Directory." 
A  larger  book,  called  a  '^Calendar  and  General  Directory,"  containing 
a  part  *^of  the  statistical  and  other  information"  formerly  given  in  the 
Annual  Reports,  was  issued  in  1854  as  ^*a  supplement  to  the  Thirty- 
first  Beport,"  price  1«.  The  Annual  Beport  is,  hereafter,  to  comprise 
only  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year;  the  ^'Calendar  and  General 
Directory"  giving  *' general  information  as  to  the  history,  organization, 
and  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department." 

From  the  two  latest  annual  reports,  the  thirtieth  and  the  thirty-first, 
published  in  1883  and  in  1884,  each  for  the  year  preceding:  from  the  Cal- 
endar and  General  Directory  of  1885,  and  from  the  Art  Directories,  the 
£act8  given  in  this  appendix  have  been  collated.  The  latest  statistics 
and  changes  are  given. 

The  aid  to  the  elementary  schools :  the  payments  to  the  art  schools 
and  to  art  classes ;  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, after  which  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  partly 
modelled;  the  other  schools  for  training  art  teachers ;  the  art  coUeotioni 
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in  the  South  Kensington  Mnsenm;  the  great  National  Art  Idbiaiy  at 
Soath  Kensington,  with  the  system  of  circolation  by  which  art  examples 
and  books  are  lent  to  art  schools,  or  to  local  art  loan  exhibitions;  com- 
prise the  principal  means  employed  for  promoting  art  instraction.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  and  liberal  prizes  and  scholarships  to  be  com- 
peted for.  The  names  of  all  art  masters  and  of  all  successful  prize 
pupils  are  printed  in  the  register;  so  that,  to  every  successftd  competitor, 
there  is  an  added  value  given  to  the  certificates  and  prizes  of  the  De- 
partment Lists  of  such  books,  casts  of  sculpture,  and  of  other  material 
for  use  in  drawing^  etc.,  as  are  approved  by  the  Department,  are  given 
in  the  register,  with  the  cost  prices  aflOxed.  (In  the  absence  of  any 
similar  central  authority  as  to  materials  and  books  suitable  for  use  in 
Art  Education,  and  of  any  such  aj^proved  mannfiictnres  of  authentic 
art  casts  in  the  United  States,  copies  of  the  most  recent  lists  are  in- 
cluded in  this  appendix.) 

Thus,  by  money  grants,  by  providing  or  aiding  to  provide  all  needed 
facilities  for  the  work  of  the  schools  and  classes;  by  careful  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  instruction  given ;  by  appealing  to  the  personal 
motives  of  emulation  and  self  interest,  of  both  teachers  and  pupils;  as 
well  as  by  affording  to  the  public  generally,  and  especially  to  artizans, 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  and  studying,  in  museums,  and  loan 
exhibitions,  the  best  examples  of  the  art  work  oi  all  countries  and  eras; 
the  industrial  art  training  of  the  English  people  is  stimulated  and  pro- 
moted. 

The  sums  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  these  purposes,  and  tlie 
large  amounts  angrudgingly  granted  for  the  increase  of  the  collections 
of  the  museums,  and  of  the  National  Art  Library,  show  that  this  phase 
of  education  is  supported  by  a  liberal  and  earnest  public  sentiment 
That  the  English  people  think  it  advisable  to  make  such  efforts  and  to 
incur  such  large  expenditure,  solely  for  the  promotion  of  their  art  edu- 
cation, may  well  give  to  American  legislators  and  citizens,  food  foi 
thought. 
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II.-THIBTIETH    REPORT 

OF  THB 

SOIENOE    AND   ART    DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION/ 


To  the  Qusen'9  Mo$t  Bxeellmt  M^fe9iy  : 

May  it  pleaae  Tonr  Mi^eety :  We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Tonr  Hi^es^l 
Privy  Council  on  Eduoation,  hnmbly  present  to  Tour  Mi^esty  this  our  report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  year  1882. 

The  report  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

X— Aid  j^iTen  towAids  the  promotioii  of  histraction  in  soienoe. 

II.— Ala  giTen  towards  tbe  promotion  of  instraotion  in  dementtfy  drawing  M  ft  pert  of  nstteaal 
educftUon,  and  In  flno  art  u  anplied  to  indnstry. 

DX— The  administration  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Mnsenm,  the  oentral  repoeltonr  for  oliijeoti  of 
adence  and  art,  which,  as  far  aspraoticable,  are  circnlAted  thronghoat  the  ITnited  Kingdom. 

lY .— The  Branoh  Mnsenm  at  BDthnal  Green. 

y.— Other  mnseoma,  supported  by  the  State  through  the  Soienoe  and  Art  Department. 

YI.— The  Geologloal  Snrrej . 

yiI.—In8titntions  and  sooietiee  which  receive  aid  firom  the  State  through  the  Soienoe  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

Vm.— Summary. 

I.— SCIEHCE  DIYISIOV. 


n.— ABT  DIYISIOV. 

AID  GIVEN  TOWABD8  THE  PROMOTION  OF  mSTBUOTION  IN  ELBMEN- 
TABY  DBAWIN0  AS  A  PABT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  IN  FINB 
ABT  AS  APPLIED  TO  INDTJSTBY. 

NATIONAL  ART  TRAIinNO  SCHOOL. 

11.  During  the  year  1881-^82  3D  students  in  training  to  hecome  art  teachers  and  16 
national  scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art  workmen,  reoeiyed  allow- 
ances to  enable  them  to  study  in  the  school  and  museums.  Most  of  these  were  se- 
lected from  proTincial  schools.  The  number  of  students  admitted  on  payment  of  half 
fees  was  38 ;  and  114  others,  including  the  students  in  training,  the  national  scholars, 
and  13  men  of  the  corps  of  royal  engineers,  receiyed  gratuitous  instruction. 

At  the  annual  examinations  for  advanced  or  third  grade  art  certificates,  held  in 

1882.  22  students  of  the  training  school  obtained  twenty-four  certificates  c^ualifyinff 
the  holders  of  them  to  earn  payments  from  the  department  as  teachers  in  schools 
of  art. 

The  fee-paying  students  of  the  school  won  1  gold,  6  silver,  11  bronze  medals,  and  17 
Queen's  prizes,  in  the  national  competition,  besides  116  third  grade  prizes  for  works 
sent  in  for  examination.  The  students  in  training  and  national  scholars  won  in  the 
same  competition  2  gold  medals,  8  silver  medals,  20  bronze  medals,  and  24  Queen's 
prizes  of  books. 

*  Thirtieth  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
OD  Education,  with  appendices,  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty.    London :  Printed  by  George  E.  B.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 

1883,  pp.  CXn.-635.    Price  4».6<f. 
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The  total  nmnber  of  ttndenta  wm  788,  of  whom  3S7  were  nudes  and  401  ftmahi 
(being  a  deoieaee  of  31  on  the  nomber  in  the  preyions  year) ;  and  the  foea  reenTad 
amoanted  to  £3,d47  3f.,  the  day  students  payine  £2,978  lit.  and  the  OTening  atiid«Bti 
£ftB8  Of.,  showing  an  increase  of  £180  lit.  on  last  year. 

SCHOOI8  OF  ABT. 

12.  New  schools  of  art  haye  been  established  during  1882,  at  Ganterbiny,  ChelsM, 
DundeejHomsey,  Hnddeisfleld,  Peterborongh,  Scarborongh,  Stoke  Newiofrton,  Tiv- 
erton, weeton-snper-Mare,  and  a  branch  class  at  Darlington.  The  total  numbs 
of  schools  of  art  in  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  was  109,  and  13  branch  elasna 
The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  and  their  branch  claesea  was  33,729, 
as  against  160  schools,  11  branch  classes,  and  3^,592  students  in  1881. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  April,  1882,  21,291  students  submitted  211,7i8  draw- 
ings or  models ;  the  corresponding  number  in  1881  having  been  19,9i0  students,  and 
197,043  works,  so  that  the  annual  increase  reported  in  previous  years  is  atill  main- 
tained. In  this  examination  18^745  students,  on  account  of  whose  instmction  psj- 
ments  were  made  to  the  committees  of  the  schools,  were  of  the  industrial  clssMa 
The  annual  examinations  in  second  grade  drawing  were  attended  by  11,716  studenti 
of  schools  of  art,  of  whom  5,501  were  saccessfhl,  and  1,517  obtained  prizes,  showing 
increases  of  980  and  337  respectively. 

The  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  in  schools  of  art  and  of  the  payments  on 
results  in  the  last  three  years  are  respectively  as  follows : 


1880. 

18SL 

1882. 

Fm0 

'l^.tE 

i^35.452 
18^415 

£38,188 

Psymcnts ....- «-.. 

1%87I 

13.  The  number  of  works  collected  for  the  national  competition  was  1,313,  com- 
posed  of  drawings  from  the  antique,  designs,  and  studies  in  Lght  and  shade  or  c<doiir, 
Doing  95  more  tlu^n  in  1881,  when  the  number  was  1,218. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  will  be* found  in  Appendix  D,  page  484. 

ABT  CLAS8B8. 

14.  The  number  of  students  was  21,215  in  545  classes,  the  corresponding  numben 
in  1881  having  been  23,026  in  584  classes,  and,  in  1880,  26,646  students  in  S2  daflses. 
The  decrease  in  1881  and  1882  is  chiefly  due  to  the  requirement  of  higher  qnalifiea- 
tions  on  the  part  of  art  class  teachers,  and  to  some  or  the  larger  art  classes  having 
been  each  year  converted  into  schools  of  art.  The  number  of  students  in  art  classes 
who  attended  the  second  grade  examination  in  May,  1882,  was  9,988,  of  whom  3^248 
passed  the  examination,  and  767  obtained  second  grade  prizes,  while  341  obtained  pnies 
for  works  sent  up  for  inspection.  The  total  num  TOr  of  works  sent  up  from  art  classes  for 
the  examination  in  April  was  157,583  by  12,165  students,  as  against  168,720  works  and 
13,187  students  in  1881.  The  total  amount  granted  to  art  classes  was  £5,840  5c.,  in- 
oludiuff  the  cost  of  prizes  and  aid  towards  tne  purchase  of  art  examples.  The  eoi^ 
responding  total  in  1881  was  £5,775  2«.  6d. 

BGIXNCB  GLASSES. 

15.  From  282  science  classes  63,401  works  by  5,802  students  were  sent  to  the  Depsit- 
ment  for  examination  in  May,  1882;  136  of  these  students  obtained  prises,  and  tlie 
total  amount  granted  by  the  Department  in  aid  of  art  instruction  in  such  classes  wst 
£1,902  39.  lOd.,  the  corresponding  totals  for  1881  being  260  classes,  57,692  works  sent 
up  by  5.092  students,  of  whom  2(3  obtained  prizes,  and  £2,049  12t.  8d.  was  the  toUl 
amount  of  the  grants. 

UNAIDED  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIYATB  STUDENTS. 

16.  Examinations  in  elementary  drawing,  for  prizes  and  certllicates  onlv,  were  held 
in  157  schools  unaided  by  payments  from  the  Department ;  2,074  pupils  of  these 
schools  were  examined  in  first  grade  drawing,  and  3,912  i n  second  mde.  Besides  tbeie 
pupils  of  schools,  5,937  candidates  not  belonging  to  anj[  school  or  elass  conneotod 
with  the  Department,  were  examined  in  second  griMe  drawing.  Of  the  total  number  of 
11,923  candidates  on  account  of  whose  examination  no  payments  have  been  mads 
3,332  were  successful  and  613  obtained  prizes  at  a  cost  of  £293  198.  Qd, 

BLEHBNTART  SCHOOLS. 

17.  In  4,812  elementary  schools  842,100  children  and  pnpil-teaoheis  were  tangfat 
drawing,  and  572,188  children  and  12,373  pupil-teachers  were  examined  at  the  annual 
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examinations  in  1681-82.  These  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  1880-^81,  present  a 
decrease  of  285  schools.  8,463  children  taaght,  and  59,520  children  and  1,255  pnpil« 
teachers  examined.  Tne  total  amount  of  the  grants  on  results  in  elementary  schools 
in  1881-^82  was  £31,904,  showing  a  decrease  m  £322,  on  the  amount  granted  in  tiie 
preTions  year. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  and  children  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  rule  referred  to  in  our  last  report  (p.  xiii,  par.  14)  under  which 
t&ese  examinations  of  elementary  schools  are  no  longer  held  simultaneously,  but  tsom 
tiaie  to  time  throughout  the  year;  and  as  this  rule  only  came  into  force  late  in 
October,  1881,  aud  ihe  school  year,  for  this  purpose,  ends  on  31st  August,  the  numbers 
^iven  in  this  report  and  in  Table  A,  at  p.  3on  oTthe  appendix,  are  for  ten  months  only. 

TSAININO  OOLLEOX9  FOB  ELBBfEin'ABY  SCHOOL  TXAGHBB0. 

18.  At  the  examination  of  48  training  colleges,  in  NoTcmber,  939  students  in  train- 
ing, teachers,  and  nupil-teachers  obtained  certificates  for  ^wiujE.  The  total 
amount  granted  to  the  training  colleges  was,  £1,188  lOs.  being  £26  lOt.  less  than  in 
1881,  when  the  total  was  £1,215. 

GBASTS. 


19.  The  sum  granted  in  1881  towards  the  cost  of  purchasing  art  examples,  Ac,  was 
£1,246,  and  in  1882,  £1,519,  showing  an  increase  of  £283  in  the  latter  year. 

TOTAL  NIjifBBB  OF  PBB80N8  nVSTBUCTBD. 

20.  The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  through  the 
agency  of  the  Department  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  three  years: 

1880 837,308 

l«8l 917,101 

1882 909,216 


PATMBNTS. 

% 

21.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  payments  made  on  the  re- 
sults of  examination : 


HstttTO  of  p«ym«nto. 


1880. 


188L 


isn. 


Ffnt  Knide;  It.,  U.  64.,  St.  64.,  and  St.  on  sooonntof  oUldioik  tMight 
and  ajEMDined  in  domenteTy  d*y  sohoola y 

Second  grade:  ISf.  on  aooonnt  of  atod^nts  In  schoola  of  art  and  art 
daaiM;  pnpii  teaohera  In  elementary  day  sohoola,  and  etodenta  in 
training  oollegea 

Local  adTanoed  art  examination,  £1,  £2,  or  £3  per  atndent  aaooeaafnl.. 

Third  grade :  16ff.  on  aooonnt  of  elementary  worka  ezeonted  in  aohoola 
of  art,  art  elaaaea,  andaelenoe  olaaiies 

Third  grade :  90f.  on  aooonnt  of  advanced  worka  ezeonted  in  art 


da 


Third  grade :  40t.  on  aooonnt  of  advanoed  worka  ezeonted  in  aohoola  of 
art  and  in  aoienoe  elaimee 

Third  grade:  £3  on  aooonnt  of  free  atodentahipa  in  aohoola  of  art 

Third  grade :  payment  of  £5  for  eaoh  atndent  prepared  ISor  a  national 
acholarship 


18,768 
288 

8,717 

78 

1,180 
150 


Third  grade :  payment  of  £6  for  eaoh  atndent  obtaining  an  art  olaaa 
ihers*  oerlUl 


teaohorB* 

Third  grade  oertifloate :  £10  for  each  atndent  obtaining  an  art  teacher'a 
eonmcate 


437, 6A2 

14816 
106 

8,107 

82 

1,018 
166 

4 

16 

80 


Total.. 


581,467 


446^546 


426,688 

16^624 
284 

•2^425 

64 

•1,014 
171 

6 

24 

10 


445,080 


*  Theae  are  the  nnmbera  of  thoae  atadenta  who  earned  fhll  paymenta  nnder  the  mlea  of  the  dl- 
reetory  with  the'  addition  of  one  payment  to  eaoh  aohool  for  thoae  atndenta  who  earned  leaa  than  the 
ftill  grant; 

22.  Further  details  relating  to  instmetion  in  art  are  gi^en  in  the  report  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Bowler,  at  page  348,  and  In  the  tables,  Ac.,  which  follow  it 
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m—^UTE  KEVSnrGTOV  KUiEUlL 

THE  BUHiDIKOS. 

S3.  The  arohiteotoral  court,  which  was  completed  and  opened  in  the  snmmer  of 
1873,  provided  for  the  reception  of  seTenJ  large  oblects,  and  permitted  the  whole  of  the 
reprodnotions  in  piaster,  &c.,  to  be  noaped  together.  Since  1876  new  boildings  have 
been  in  progrens,  designed  to  proviae  accommodations  for  the  libraries  and  for  soms 
portions  of  the  art  mosenm  collections.  These  bnildinss  were  not  completed  imtil 
the  dose  of  1882,  and  the  fomttare  and  fitungs  have  still  to  be  provided. 

Portions  of  the  museum  collections  have  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  tiie  building 
surrounding  the  horticultural  gwrdens,  chiefly  the  property  of  Her  Mi^esty's  commis- 
sioners for  the  exhibition  of  l&U  Various  changes  have,  however,  occurred  during 
the  period  in  the  appropriation  of  these  buildings.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
aoutnern  range  has  been  ffiven  up  for  the  use  of  the  national  portrait  galleiy,  and  the 
eastern  gallery  with  the  Indian  collections  have  been  tranafezred  to  Uie  department. 


THE  AST  MUSBI7M. 

25.  At  the  end  of  1872  the  number  of  original  objects  in  the  art  museum  acquired 
by  gift,  bequest,  or  purchase  was  20,186,  and  the  sum  expended  in  their  purchase  had 
been  £186,928  Os,  Id.  At  the  end  of  1682  the  number  of  objects  is  33,561,  while  the 
total  sum  expended  in  purchases  has  been  £266,987  3«.  8d.,  showing  an  increase  intiie 
number  of  objects  of  13,375.  Of  these  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  ten 
vears  number  3,748^  and  the  purchases  9,627,  for  which  the  sum  of  £80,059  3s.  7d.  has 
been  paid. 

OIFTS  AKD  BBQTTBSTS. 

26.  Among  the  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  art  museum  we  may  refer  aeain  to  ionr 
recorded  in  previous  reports,  tnat  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  already  a  liberal  benefactor 
of  the  museum,  who,  in  1876,  bequeathed  136  water-color  drawings  of  the  English 
school,  thus  strengthening  an  important  section  almost  entirely  made  up  of  free 
gifts  to  the  nation.  In  1877  the  Shah  of  Persia,  after  a  visit  to  the  museum,  sent  a 
collection  of  carpets  and  other  textile  fabrics  in  illustration  of  the  modem  industrial 
arts  of  his  Empire.  In  1878  Mr.  George  Mitchell  bequeathed  121  snuff  boxes,  several 
other  objects  in  precious  metals,  and  15  oil  paintings^  In  1881  the  under  secretary  of 
State  for  the  fine  arts  in  France  presented,  m  the  name  of  his  department,  some  fine 
examples  of  modem  Sevres  porcelain  and  tapestry  from  the  national  manu&ctories. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  important  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Jones 
bequest,  of  which  details  are  given  in  the  director's  report  in  the  appendix,  page  512. 
As  18  there  pointed  out,  this  bequest  enables  the  museum  to  male  a  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  the  industrial  arts  of  France  iu  the  eighteenth  and  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  good  examples  of  which  are  so  eagerly  competed  for  when- 
ever they  come  into  the  market,  that  the  Parliamentary  grants  at  our  disposal  for  por- 
cliases  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Indeed  in  one  class,  that 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  the  only  important  examples  which  the  museum  has  had  to  exhibit 
were  those  which  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  were  lent  from  Buckingham 
Palace. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  of  his  fine  collection  of  carved  jade,  eiystal, 
dtc,  also  received  in  1882,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  mu- 
seum, hitherto  weak  in  this  class  of  art  workmanship. 

LOANS. 

27.  As  in  former  years,  the  museum  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  ffeneroeify  of 
owners  of  fine  examples  of  art  for  numerous  important  loans.  SeTeralspecial  loan 
exhibitions  have  also  been  held :  in  1873  one  of  decorative  art  needlework ;  in  1874, 
enamels  on  metal ;  in  1881,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  art,  and  in  1882,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  art.  From  1877  to  1880  the  space  usually  assigned  to  these  exhibi- 
tions was  occupied  by  Dr.  Sohlieman's  collection  fh>m  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik  in 
theTroad. 

PUBCHASKS. 

28.  Under  the  head  of  purchases  occasion  has  been  taken  to  strengthen  varions 
subdivisions.  With  the  valuable  aid  of  Col.  Murdoch  Smith,  a  very  complete  se- 
ries of  illustrations  of  all  branches  of  art  in  Persia,  fh>m  the  tenth  to  the  eighteeoth 
century,  has  been  secured ;  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  carved  window  screens  and 
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other  woodwork  from  Cairo  and  a  complete  room  £rom  Damascus  have  also  been  ac- 
quired. Japanese  art,  chiefly  in  bronze  and  x>ottery,  very  imperfectly  represented 
before  1873,  is  now  an  important  section.  Mediseval  goldsmiths'  work,  Limoffes  en- 
amels, Spanish  metal  work,  and  textiles,  and  English  plate  have  also  been  Urgely 
added  to,  and  the  already  large  collection  of  Italian  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze 
has  been  enriched  by  several  remarkable  examples. 

BEPRODUCnONS. 

29.  Many  important  additions,  numbering  altogether  475  exami>les,  have  been 
made  durine  the  last  ten  years  to  the  series  of  electrotype  reproductions  of  gold  and 
silversmiths'  work.  To  various  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  Inns  or  Courtj 
Ctiy  Companies,  and  Provincial  Corporations,  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  some  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  English  plate  of  tbe 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  not  merely  for  exhibition  in  the  musenm,  but 
for  loan  to  provincial  museums,  &c.  By  facilities  rendered  by  various  corporations 
in  Holland  and  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Academy  of  Fine  arts  in  Lis- 
bon, and  various  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Portugal,  we  have  also  been  enabled  to 
add  copies  of  fine  examples  of  goldsmiths'  work  in  those  countries.  The  large  group 
of  reproductions  from  Bussia,  mentioned  in  our  twenty-eishth  rei>ort  as  about  to  be 
undertaken,  will  not  be  completed  until  the  summer  of  18to.  Copies  of  plate  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  are  also  In  progress. 

GALLBRT  OF  OASTS. 

90.  In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  we  had  taken  measures  for  carrying  out  the 
long  projected  gallery  of  casts  of  ancient  classical  sculpture.  A  small  but  fiurly  com- 
plete series  of  casts  has  now  been  acquired  under  the  advice  of  the  committee  then 
referred  to,  and  a  portion  of  the  new  buildings  has  been  appropriated  for  their  exhi- 
bition. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  opened  in  tne  course  of  1883.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Perry, 
to  whose  knowledge  and  exertions  the  collection  owes  so  much,  has  been  invited  to 
prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

BAST  INDIAN  8BOTION. 

31.  In  our  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  that  for  1879,  we  recorded  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  greai  collection  representing  the  arts  of  the  Indian  Empire 
and  occupying  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  horticultural  gardens, 
had  been  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  transferred  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  henceforth  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Since  tibe  reopening  of  these  galleries  by  your  Mi^esty,  on  the  15th  May,  1880,  a  large 
addition,  chiefly  illustrating  Indian  art  at  the  present  day,  but  also  comprising  some 
remarkable  examples  of  domestic  architecture,  has  been  accjuired,  for  which  space 
cannot  as  yet  be  found  in  the  galleries.  We  have  therefore  directed  that  a  portion  of 
the  new  buildings  shall  for  the  present  be  appropriated  for  a  special  exhibition  of 
modern  Indian  art  and  domestic  architecture.  In  the  acquisition  of  these  we  have 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  India  office,  by  which  a  considerable  i>art  of  the 
cost  has  also  been  home.  We  have  secured  the  aid  of  several  gentlemen  intimately 
acquainted  with  India  as  a  committee  of  advice  and  reference  for  this  section. 

ART  GIBOT7LATION. 

32.  It  is,  perhaps,  under  art  circulation  that  the  ffreatest  advance  in  the  action  of  the 
museu m  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  each  annual  report  for  some  years 
past  its  growing  importance,  and  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  claims  of  provincial 
museums  and  schoolB  of  art  ifor  loans  have  been  dwelt  upon,  and  in  1880  we  caused 
''a  report  on  the  system  of  circulation  of  art  objects  on  loan  horn  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  as  carried  on  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,"  to  be  prepared,  and  this  report  was,  by  command  of  your 
MiO«^7»  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1881  TC.  —  28361. 
It  is  therefore  unneoessarv  to  give  full  details  here^  The  minute  of  the  17tn  June,  1880, 
extending  the  system  of  loans  to  corporation  museums,  has  been  found  to  work  well. 
The  tables  in  the  appendix,  page  551,  give  a  full  summary  of  the  results  during  1882 
of  the  whole  system  of  art  circulation,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  museum  col- 
lections are  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  where  any  real  desire  exists  to 
participate  in  them. 

PAINTINGS  ANI>  WATBB-OOLOB  DRAWINGS. 

33.  The  chief  additions  to  paintings  and  water-color  drawings  have  been  from  the 
bequests  alreadv  noted.  A  few  typical  examples  of  English  art  have  been  purchased 
eacn  year,  and  chronological  arrangement  has  been  more  strictly  observed  by  the  amal- 
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ranation  of  the  Ellison  and  Smith  ffalleries.  Under  this  head  may  fitly  be  notieed 
the  great  freeeo  *<The  Arte  of  War,"  oy  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.  B.  A.,  completod 
in  1870,  one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  f eatozes  of  the  mnsenm.    Hie  com- 

?iaDion  fresco,  '*  The  Arts  of  Peace,"  will  be  commenced  by  Sir  Frederick  Iieightoa 
his  year. 

KAXIOITAL  ABT  LIBHABT. 

34.  Each  annnal  report  has  recorded  the  additions  made  to  the  Taiiooa  diTisions  of 
the  National  Art  Library.    The  following  is  a  summary : 


%r 

unto 

188£. 

TMd 

1.  Books  OB  srt 

21.887 
1MS6 

S7.8T7 
81,984 

«.  Oeiffinml  ar^^rfam  .    , r-rr, 

f.  PHnte,An»Mv1if«afflTBSaeill*e 

2  pCJSinlS^ 

S«,150 

Totel 

U7.60O 

ioa;oM 

2UL9M 

All  pnblioations  on  art,  British  and  foreign,  have,  as  ISsr  as  possible,  been  added  to 
the  library  when  issaed;  the  older  works  necessaiy  to  complete  the  rarions  cImbcw 
into  which  the  collection  jis  diyided  beins  acqoired  as  opportunity  offers.  Thns  the 
series  of  the  rare  and  artistic  lace  pattern  boolis  published  In  the  sixteenth  and  sevea- 
teeDth  COD  tones  has  now  been  made  one  of  the  most  complete  existing  in  any  pnblie 
library.  The  collection  illnstrating  early  book  ornament,  initial  letters,  title  pages, 
Ac,  has  also  become  important,  as  has  also  that  dealing  with  the  worka,  now  much 
sought  for,  of  the  book  illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv.  A  Taluable  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  illustrations  of  pageants,  gathered  during  upwards  of  twen^ 
Tears  in  the  various  countries  where  they  appeared,  was  lately  acquired.  Worla 
illustrating  costume  have  also  been  sought  for,  and  this  series  is  now  extensiye  and 
fairly  complete. 


PUBUGATIOKS. 

96.  The  publications  have  been  enumerated  in  the  annual  reports.  Large  illustrated 
catalogues,  with  historical  iutroductions,  of  the  maiolioa,  furniture,  and  wood- work, 
bronzes,  gold  and  silver  smiths'  work,  glass  vessels,  water  color  drawings,  mnsical 
instruments,  fictile  ivories,  and  Swiss  coins  (Townshend  collection),  have  been  israed 
for  the  department  by  the  stationery  office  since  1873.  In  order  to  bring  the  ioSoft- 
mation  contained  in  these  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  art  students^  a  aeries  of 
illustrated  hand  books  on  various  branches  of  a^t  has  Irom  1875  onwards  been  issued 
by  Messrs  Chapmau  and  Hall,  Limited,  under  our  authority,  several  of  which  are  based 
on  the  historical  introductions  of  the  catalof^es  already  mentioned,  while  others  srs 
original  works.  Some  science  hand  books  in  the  same  form  have  also  been  issued. 
These  publications  are  sold  at  the  oatalo|(ue  stall  in  the  museum  and  in  institniions 
connected  with  it,  at  1  shilling  each.  Thirty-three  volumes  have  thus  been  published, 
and  the  sale  has  been  considerable. 


EDUCATIONAL  COLLECTIONS. 

37.  The  library  and  collections  of  school  foirniture  and  fittings  and  other  educatieasl 
apparatus  comprised  under  the  educational  division,  were  originally  intended  to  form 
one  group,  illustrating  all  appliaooes  used  in  education,  from  models  of  buildiiigB, 
examples  of  desks,  seats,  &c.,  to  books  for  school  use.  They  have,  however,  been 
widely  separated,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable  space.  The  (educational)  library  hasgrown 
to  dimensions  far  beyond  what  was  at  iirst  contemplated.  It  at  present  con  tains  45^099 
volumes.  A  table,  on  pa^e  522,  shows  the  number  under  each  subject.  The  present 
reading  room,  the  third  since  the  formation  of  the  division  in  1857,  though  uightlT 
built  for  temporary  use,  is  fairly  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  number  of  reideis 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  218,625,  an  average  of  21,862  per  annum.  The  col- 
lection of  school  furniture  is  at  present  crowded  into  very  unsuitable  quartern  in  the 
corridors,  dec,  of  the  exhibition  galleries,  and  when  a  better  position  can  be  foand 
it  will  require  considerable  revision. .  We  nave  invited  the  co-operation  of  a  commit- 
tee of  gentlemen  conversant  with  educational  requirements,  who  will  examine  and 
report  on  this  division. 
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ATTSMDANCB  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.     . 

60.  The  numbers  of  persons,  who  have,  during  the  year  1882,  attended  the  schools 
and  classes  of  science  and  art  in  connection  with  the  Department,  are  as  follows,  viz : 
68.581  attending  science  schools  and  classes  in  1882,  as  against  61,177  in  1881,  and 
909,216  receiving  instruction  in  art,  showing  a  decrease  npon  the  previons  year  of  481. 

•  «  «  •  •  •  • 

64.  The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  receive  direct  instruction  as  stu- 
dents, or  by  means  of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
1882,  is  98d,085,  showing  an  increase  of  1,235  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
previons  year. 

RKADEBS  IN  LIBRARIES. 

65.  The  attendance  at  the  Art  and  Educational  Libraries  at  South  Kensington  and 
at  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  in  1882,  has  been  85,837,  or  ah  increase  of888  over 
that  of  last  year. 

VISITORS  TO  MUSEUMS. 

66.  The  museums  and  collections  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Department  in 
Lfondon,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  were  last  vear  visited  by  2,476,049  persons,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  11,511  on  the  number  in  1881.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  shows  a  decrease  of  55,298,  the  numbers  being  1,017,024  for  1881, 
and  961.726  for  1882. 

67.  The  returns  received  of  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  Local  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibitions,  to  which  objects  were  contributed  from  the  South  Kensington  Mosenm, 
show  an  attendance  of  1,553,083. 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE. 

68.  The  total  number  of  persons  who,  durins  the  year  1882,  attended  the  different 
institutions  and  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  Department,  has  been  upwards  of 
5,015,217.  This  total,  compared  .with  that  of  the  previons  year,  presents  an  increase 
of  203,959  persons. 

EXPENDITURE. 

69.  The  expenditure  of  the  Department  during  the  financial  year  1882-^83,  exclusive 
of  the  vote  for  the  geological  survey,  which  was  £18,536  17«.  4d.,  amounted  to 
£.326,826  17$,  34. 

70.  As  30  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  in 
Your  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session 
in  the  year  1853,  to  indicate  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  practical  science  would  in  that  year  be  submitt-ed  to  Parliament,  we 
have  deemed  this  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  submitting  to  Your  Mi^esty  a  state- 
ment, showing  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Department  during  that  period. 
This  paper  immediately  follows  our  report. 

All  wnich  is  humbly  submitted  to  Your  Majesty. 

South  Kensington,  this  21st  day  of  May,  18^. 

[L.  8.]  (Signed)  CARLINGFORD. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
(Signed)       J.  F.  D.  DONNELLY, 

AssiBiant  Secretary^ 

S.  Ex.  200 46 
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III.-OFFIOIALS 

or  THB 

SCIENCE    AND    ART    DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMinEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

SOUTH  KEN8IMOT0N.* 


Established  in  conneotiou  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  March,  1853,  as  a  deTelopmeot 
of  the  Departmeat  of  Practical  Art,  which  in  1852  had  been  created  for  the  reoigani- 
zatiou  of  Schools  of  Design.  Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Coosdl 
on  Edncation  in  1856. 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PRB8IDENT8  AND  VIGE-Pl^kSIDXirrB. 

Board  of  Trade  : 
1852.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  M.  P. 

1852.  Bt.  Hon.  J,  W.  Henley,  M.  P. 

1853.  Rt.  Hon;  Edward  Cardwell,  M.  P. 
18r>r>.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education: 

1H56.  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.X>.,  lord  president. 

1856.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Cowper,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 

1858.  Moat  Hod.  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.  O. 

1858.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C,  B.  Adderley,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P. 

1859.  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.  G. 
1859.  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P. 

IH64.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Brace,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 

1866.  His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Backingham  and  Chandos. 

1866.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  Lowry  Corry,  M.  P. 

1867.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.  G. 

1867.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Montague.  M.  P. 

1868.  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.  G. 
1868.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. 

1873.  Rt.  Hon.  I^rd  Aberdare. 

1873.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. 

1874.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  E.  G. 
1874.  Rr.  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon,  M.  P. 

1878.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilt4>n,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 

1880.  The  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G. 

1880.  Rt.Hon.A.J.Mundella,M.P. 

1883.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lonl  Carlingford,  K.  P. 

1H83.  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P. 

1883.  Secretary  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford,  K.  C.  B. 

1884.  Secretary  Colonel  Donnelly,  R.  E. 

*  Ouly  the  complete  list  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Department, 
from  its  first  inception,  and  of  the  Acting  Staff  of  the  Art  Division,  the  latter  a8  given 
in  the  1885  Calendar,  are  included.    The  staff  of  the  General  Administration,  namber- 


iug  some  46  persons;  the  staff  of  the  Science  Division,  numbering  some  76  penoos; 
with  some  52  other  persons  connected  with  the  Geological  Snrvey,  the  Royal  College 
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of  Science  in  Dublin,  the  Trnstees  of  the  National  Library,  etc.'  aro  omitted.—ED' 
ITOR  Art  Rkport. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  IN8TRUCTOBS  OF  THB  ART  DIVIfltON  IK  1885.* 

Art  dwision.     Staff  1885. 

Director. — T-  Armstroog. 

A89iiitant  Director.— H.  A.  Bowler. 

Official  Examin^.--T.  Chesinan,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

A$9iBtant  Examiner. —  J.  A.  D.  Campbell. 

Art  Examination  Clerk :  M.  Webb. 

ProfcMional  Examiners  for  Art,  1884.— (1)  For  the  National  Art  Comptdition:  E.  J. 
Povnter,R.  A. ;  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.  A. ;  W.  F.  Yeames^R.  A. ;  H.  S.  Marks,  R  A. ;  J.  E. 
Boehm,  R.  A. ;  G.  Aitchison,  A.  R.  A, ;  H.  Thornycroft,  A.  R.  A. ;  W.  Morris;  J.  J. 
Stevenson;  Walter  Crane,  and  W,  C.  Unwin,  B.  So. 

(2)  For  ArtMaster9*  CertifioateB :  C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A. ;  J.  Marshall,  F.  R.  S..  F.  R.  C.  S. ; 
Dr.  Zerffl ;  T.  Roger  Smith ;  W.  J.  Glenny. 

Ocoaaional  Examiners.— Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A. ;  £.  Bellamy,  F.  R.  C.  S.;  W.  B.  Soott, 
A.  K.  Brophy ;  D.  W.  Raimbach;  J.  S.  Rawle,  F.  S.  A. ;  J..  Harrison ;  G.  M.  Atkin- 
son; G.  R.  Redgrave;  8.  Nesbitt;  W.  W.  McCarty;  W.  Hepworth;  J.  I.  Williamson. 

NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Visitor, —E.  J.  Poynter,R.  A. 

Principal.— J.  C.  L.  Sparkes. 

Registrar. — Col.  Sussex  W.  Lennox. 

Meckanioal  and  Arckitectnral  Drawing:  H.  B.  Hagreen. 

Geometry  and  Perspective :  E.  S.  Burchett. 

Painting,  Free  Band  Drawing  of  Ornament,  ^o.,  the  Figure  and  Anatomy,  and  ,Oma- 
mental  Design :  T.  Clack ;  F.  M.  Miller ;  G.  Morton ;  W.  P.  Watson ;  W.  Norris ;  T.  W. 
Cole. 

Modelling:  E.  Lant^ri;  F.  M.  Miller;  R.  Stark. 

Lady  Superintendent  of  Female  Classes.—  Miss  Tmlock. 

Instructors, — Mrs.  Casabianca;  MissChannon. 

Lecturer  on  DecoraHre  Art, — H.  Stannus. 

Occasional  Lecturers.— On  Anatomy :  Edward  Bellamy,  F.  R.  C.  S.  On  Historic  Orna- 
ment :  Dr.  Zerffi.  On  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting :  Prof.  A.  H.  Chnrch,  M.  A.,  F. 
C.  S. 

INSPECTION. 

Inspectors  of  Local  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,—  R.  G.  Wylde ;  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
R.  E.,  F.  R.  S. ;  F.  B.  Barwell;  C.  A.  Bnckmaster,  M.  A. 

Occasional  Inspectors  for  Science. —  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  8..;  A.  Sheridan  Le«, 
M.  A. 

Occasional  Inspector  for  Navigation. — Captain  Harris,  E.  I.  C. 

Occasional  Inspector  for  Art. — Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A. 

Organizing  Master  of  Science  and  Art  Classes.— J.  C.  Bnckmaster,  F.  C.  S. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  BETHNaJ  GRERN  BRANCH. 

Oireetor,— Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  C.  L  E. 

Assistant  Dire^^tors.—  lBi.  A.  Thompson;  Lieut.  Col.  E.  R.  Festing,  R.  E. 

Director  of  New  Buildings.— 

Decorative  Artist. — R.  Townroe. 

Museum  Keeners—(Art  Collections),  G.  Wallis,  F.  S.  A.j  (National  Art  Library),  R.  H* 
^den  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. ;  (Educational  Library  and  Collections),  A.  C.  King,  F.  S.  A. ; 
<ift<ftafi  Collections),  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  C.  I.  E. ;  (Machinery  and  Inventions),  Lieut. 
Col.  A.  H.  P.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Assistant  Museum  Keepers. — W.  Match  wick.  F.  L.  S. ;  H.  Sandham ;  R.  Laskey :  R.  F. 
Sketchley,  B.  A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  H,  E.  Acton ;  J.  W.  Appell,  Ph.  D. ;  J.  Bar- 
rett, B.  A. ;  C.  H.  Derby,  B.  A. ;  H.  M.  Cundall ;  A.  B.  Skinner,  B.  A. 

Junior  Assistants.—  R.  F.  Martin  ;  W.  W.  Watts. 

Special  and  Technical  Assistants.— W .  £.  Streatfeild;  A.Reid;  F.  Coles;  W.  G.  John- 
«on;  F.  P.  Macaulife;  O.  S.  Scott;  W.  J.Hill;  W.  T.  Key;  W.  Wallis. 

Superintendent  for  Examples  and  Publications.— J.  H.  Cundall. 

. 

*  Calendar  and  General  Directory  of  the  ScioncQ  and  Art  Department  fdr  the  year 
1886.  Being  a  supplement  to  the  thirty-second  report,  London,  printed  for  Eyre  and 
Spottiswooue,  1885,  pp.  2*25,  price,  1«. 
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EDINBURGH  MU8BX7M  OF  8CIKNCE  AND  ART. 

Director.— Prof.  T.  C.  Atcber,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Ktepmrnf  Natural  History  CoUectiona. ^Prot  R.  H.  Traquair,  M.  D.,F.R.a 

Curator. —  Alexander  Galletly. 

A$8isiani  in  Natural  History  Museum,—  J.  Gibson. 

Assistant  in  Industrial  Museum.— W,  Clark. 

Clerks.— C.  N.  B.  Mnston ;  T.  Stock  ;  A.  B.  Steele. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  MUSEUM,  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  AND  BOTANIC  GAS- 
DENS,  DUBLIN. 

Visitors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  and  Botanic  Gardens. — The  Dake  of  Leinster; 
the  Earl  of'Roase,  F.  R.  8. ;  Lord  Ardilaan;  Sir  R.  Kane,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.;  Sir  S.  Ftx- 
gufion,  Q.  C,  LL.  D. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  D.  D.,  Provost  T.  C.  D.;  tiie  Viseonnt  Pow- 
ersconrt,  D.  L.,  K.  Pj  C  UniackeTownshend,  Esqj  Samnel  F.  Adair,  Esq.,  J.  P.;  G. 
W.  Mannsell,  Esq.,  D.  L. ;  6.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  F.  R.  8. ;  G.  Johnstofie 
Stoney,  Esq.,  D.  8c.,  F.  R.  S. 

•  •••••• 

SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Head  Master.— R.  E.  Lyne. 
Second  Master.— F,  Luke. 
Prineipal  Mistress.— Uim  M.  Jnlyan. 

Ocoaeional  Leoturers.-yrof.  Alexander  Eraser,  ArHeOc  Anaiomy;  W.  R.  ITNab^  IL 
D.,  F.  L.  &.,  Botany.— 

Clerk  and  BegUtrar.—Q.  8.  Watts. 

ROTAL  HIBRRMIAN  AGADnCT. 

iSeoretory.— B.  CoUes  Watkins,  R.  H.  A. 
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IV. -HISTORY 

or  THE 

SCIENCE  ANt)   ART  DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

SINCE  ITS  CREATION. 


ORIGIN  OF  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  In  the  year  1835a  select  committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  was  appointed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  William  £wart,  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  **  to  inquire  into  tne  hest  means 
of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  of  the  Principles  of  Design  among  the  peo- 
ple,  eapecially  the  mannfacturing  popnlatioD  of  the  country."  The  inquiry  was  con- 
tinued in  the  sessions  of  1836,  and  the  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of 
Schools  of  Design.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
the  Treasuiy  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  dated  11th 
July,  18:%,  that  a  sum  of  £1,500  should  be  taken  in  the  estimates  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School  of  Design,  with  a  Museum  and  Lectures.  The  Treasury  hav- 
ing consented,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  presided 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  December,  1836,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  certain  Royal 
Academicians  and  others  interested  in  art,  which  provisional  body,  early  in  1837,  was 
constituted  the  ''Council  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,''  tne  members  being 
unpaid,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  an  ex  officio  member  of  tjie 
Council.  Rooms  in  Somerset  House,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  bv  the  Royal 
Academy,  were  granted  to  the  Provisional  Council,  and  the  School  opened  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1837.  In  1841  the  Government  decided  to  afford  assistance  towards  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  Schools  of  Design  in  thf  mannfacturing  districts,  giving 
an  annual  grant  for  the  training  and  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  purchase  of  casts, 
and  the  preparation  of  models  tor  the  use  of  those  Schools.*' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

2.  In  1842  the  Board  of  Trade  reconstituted  the  Council,  increasing  the  number  of 
u:  embers  to  24,  and  placed  the  School  of  Design  under  the  management  of  a  Director, 
controlled  by  the  Council,  which  body  was  itself  to  be  controUed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Parliamentary  Vote  for  **  Schools  of  Design,''  which  was  administered  bv 
that  Department,  had  increased  in  1851-^52  to  £15,&5;  the  branch  schools  in  such 
centres  of  industry  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Paisley  were 
then  seventeen  in  number,  the  expenditure  on  them  absorbing  nearly  one-half  of  the 
vote. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ART. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  these  schools  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1849  ahowM  that  they  were  not  working  satisfactorily.  New  principles  of  manage- 
ment were  therefore  adopted  in  1852  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  La- 

*  For  a  contemporary  history  of  the  efforts  preceding  the  action  by  Parliament,  with 
an  account  and  criticisms  of  the  methods  adopted,  see  Paper  YI,  Appendix  A,  of  this 
Report.— Editor  Art  Report. 
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boQohere.  and  subsequently  Mr.  Henley.  The  Council  was  abolished,  and  a  *'  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art "  was  constituted,  with  a  General  Superintendent  (Mr.  Cole)  and 
an  Art  Adviser  (Mr.  Redgrave).  The  scope  of  tliis  Department  was  enlarsed  in  1853 
by  the  GoTemment  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Cardwell  being  then  President  of  the  Bosrd 
of  Trade. 

4.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  that  year  Her  Mi^^sty 
stated  that  ''The  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Practical  Science  will  be  readilj 
recognized  by  you  as  worthv  the  attention  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation.  I  have 
directed  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  shall  be  laid  before  you,  having  in  view  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  towards  which  I  invite  your  aid  and  co-operation." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  8C1EKCE  AND  ART. 

A  Science  division  was  added,  and  the  *'  Department  of  Science  and  Art< "  was  created. 
The  title  of  the  Chief  Executive  Office  was  successively  changed  to  Joint  Secretary  (with 
Dr.  Playfair),  and  Inspector  and  Inspector  General. 

5.  The  Department  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  until  2&ih 
February,  1856,  when  by  an  Order  in  Council  the  Education  Department  was  consti- 
tuted to  include:  **{a,)  The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Privy  Council  Offioe; 
(6.)  the  establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art,  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  called  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arf,"  and  these 
two  Departments  were  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  title  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  was  altered  to  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  and  snbse- 

Snently  to  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

6.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henrv  Cole,  K.  C.  B.,  in  May,  1^73,  the  then  Assisttaot 
Secretary  and  Account iog  Officer  (Mr.  MacLeod)  was  made  an  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
the  Educational  Department  and  Principal  Officer  at  South  Kensington :  Directors  of 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Museum  Divisions  being  at  the  same  time  appointed,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  Sir  F.  Sanford,  K.  C.  B.,  was  made  Secretarr 
and  given  executive  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

7.  On  Mr.  MacLeod's  retirement,  in  December,  lc81,  the  then  Director  of  the  Science 
Division  (Colonel  Donnelly)  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Educatioo 
Department  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  at  South  Kensington,  retaining  the  Director- 
ship for  Science.  He  was  also  appointed  Accounting  Officer  or  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

8.  The  ParUamentary  Vote  for  1856-'57  was  £64,675,  while  that  for  ld82-'83  was 
£351,400.  The  various  stages  of  this  development  will  be  indicated  hereafter.  From 
1856  to  1870  the  grant  for  buildings  was  taken  with  the  general  vote  for  the  Soienee 
and  Art  Department.    Since  1871  it  has  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Worka* 

A.— The  science  division  of  the  DSPARTMEin'. 


B.— The  art  division  of  the  department. 

1.  As  previously  stated,  *'  Schools  of  Design ''  were  established  in  1836.  On  their  re- 
organization in  1852  as  the  Departnteut  of  Practical  Art,  the  minute  states  that  tbt 
three  principal  objects  of  the  new  Department  were — 

(a)  The  promotion  of  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  and  modelling. 
(5)  Special  instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  or  ornamental  art. 
(o)  Tne  practical  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  manufact- 
ures. 

CLASSES  for  art  TEACHERS  AND  FOR  DESIGNERS. 

2.  l!>rawinff  examples  were  prepared  and  offered  to  elementary  schools  at  half  eo6i. 
and  a  class  ror  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  such  schools  was  opened  at  Marlboroogb 

*  It  was  intended  that  all  the  extracts  from  these  English  official  reports,  and  diret- 
tories,  included  in  this  Appendix,  should  be  exact  reproductions  of  the  originals  is 
typography,  etc. ;  and  the  preceding  eight  paragraphs  of  the  "  History"  are  accord- 
ingly capftalized  as  they  appear  in  the  English  Blue  Book.  Inadvertantly ,  the  remainiii^ 
copy  was  not  followed  in  this  respect,  so  that,  while  repeating  the  exact  phraseolo^^ 
of  the  text,  it  appears,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  customary  American  parsimony  oi 
capital  letters.  Incidentally  a  convenient  '*  object  lesson  "  is  thus  afforded,  illustrst- 
ing  the  differences  between  English  and  American  official  typography. — Editor  Art 
Report.  ' 
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House.  Special  clasaes  were  also  established  for  technioal  iDstrnction  in  art,  i.  e.y  for 
trainiog  designers  for  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  paper  staining,  metal  work  re- 
pousse chasing,  casting,  forming,  &c.,  architectare  and  construction,  and  for  the 
teaching  of  porcelian  painting,  wood  engrayins,  lithography,  casting,  and  moulding. 
These  classes  were  aaditions  to  the  courses  for  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  and  designing  carried  on  at  the  Metropolitan  school,  Somerset  House, 
where  a  training  claM  for  masters  of  schools  of  art  was  established,  and  a  system  of 
instruction  laid  down  under  which  certificates  of  qualification  as  art  masters  were 
given  to  successful  students 

LOCAL  EFFORTS  PKOMOTBD. 

3.  The  country  was,  according  to  the  minute,  to  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  new 
class  of  schools  of  art,  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  local  enort,  with  conditional 
aid  from  the  Department,  which  was  granteil  wherever  a  local  committee  was  willing 
to  establish  day  and  evening  classes,  to  appoint  a  certificated  master,  and  to  assign 
to  him  part  of  the  fees  of  the  school,  and  to  engage  him  to  teach  drawing  in  at  least 
three  elementary  schools.  The  aid  from  the  Department  consisted  in  payments  of 
£10  on  each  certificate  held  by  the  master  and  in  jB^rants  towards  the  cost  of  ex- 
amples, and  in  medals  and  prizes  awarded  on  a  selection  of  the  works  sent  to  London 
for  examination. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

4.  In  August,  1H53,  the  Central  Training  School  was  moved  from  Somerset  House 
to  Marlborough  HouHe,  where  temporary  school  rooms  were  erected.  In  1854  teachers 
aud  pupil  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  encouraged  to  pass  examinations  in 
drawing  by  the  offer  of  payments  on  the  results  of  their  instruction  when  given  to 
pupil  teachers  iu  elementary  schools.  The  pupil  teacher  system  was  extended  t4> 
schools  of  art,  a  payment  of  £15  a  year  being  allowed  for  each  ])npil  teacher.  In 
1855  the  Department  gave  prizes  to  children  ni  elementary  schools  taught  drawing 
by  masters  of  schools  of  art.  In  1856  these  schools  were  collectively  examined  at 
Hchools  of  art  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department,  and  in  1857  a  payment  of  3a.  for 
<*very  child  who  obtained  a  prize  was  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  art  master  who . 
had  taught  him.  In  1857,  also,  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  augmentation,  not  exceeding  £5  to  their  salaries,  provided  they 
had  passed  examinations  in  drawing  and  taugnt  the  subject  satisfactorily  in  their 
Hi'hools.  In  1857  the  Department  and  Central  Art  Training  Schools  removed  from 
Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington.  In  this  year,  also,  the  inspection  of  .art 
Hchools  was  completely  organized,  so  that  once  in  the  year  eacli  school  was  visited  by 
an  inspector,  who  awarded  local  medals  and  selected  the  best  6f  the  students'  works 
f  o  be  sent  up  to  London  to  the  national  competition  to  compete  for  100  national  me- 
dallions ana  prizes. 

ART  EXAMINATIONS  IN  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

5.  In  1856  the  training  colleges  for  teachers,  under  the  Education  Department,  White- 
hall, were  examined  by  the  Department  in  drawing  for  the  first  time.  The  examin- 
ations were  at  first  conducted  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  but  afterwards  by  ofBoers 
of  the  Department.  In  the  same  year  the  system  of  **  bnildioff  grants''  for  schools 
of  art  was  commenced.  In  1862  the  svstem  of  payments  on  certificates  to  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  payments  to  the  Hchool 
made  dependent  on  results  tested  by  examination.  Minutes  were  passed  iu  1863  ex- 
tending this  principle  to  the  existing  masterships  of  the  schools  or  design  and  other- 
schools  of  art.  The  masters  of  schools  of  design  who  had  held  direct  appointments 
from  the  board  of  trade  were  superannuated.  At  the  same  time  local  scholarships 
aucl  national  scholarships,  tenable  for  one  year,  were  established,  the  latter,  15  lu 
number,  to  enable  advanced  students,  intending  to  be  designers  or  manufactm^rs^ 
draughtsmen,  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  Central  Schooland  Museum. 

6.  This  change  led  to  the  appointment,  in  1864,  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House- 
of  Commons  to  inauire  into  tne  constitution,  working,  and  success  of  schools  of  art, 
and  its  recommendations  were  adopted  so  far  as  it  was  found  practicable  or  advisa- 
ble to  do  so. 

7.  In  1865  provision  was  made  for  night  classes  for  instruction  in  drawing,  as  dis- 
tiu^ished  from  schools  of  art.  In  1876  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  limitation  by 
which  aid  to  *'  night  classes  "  was  restricted  to  classes  held  after  6  p.  m.,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  same  aid  to  art  classes  held  in  any  school  or  other  institution  complying 
With  the  rules  of  the  Department. 

6,  In  1857j  12,509  students  were  instructed  in  local  schools  of  art,  and  396  in  the 
Central  Training  School,  while  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
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wnA  SO  far  extended  to  eleuieutary  and  other  schools  as  to  raise  the  numbers  taa^ht 
through  the  agency  of  the  Rchooln  to  4:(,21*i,  a  nnmber  which  may  be  compared  witli 
(),997  BtudeutH  taught  by  the  schools  of  cesi^^u  before  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  "Calendar  and  General  Directory 
for  the  year  1^55."    [See  pages  21-24.] 

''Aid  toward  the  promotion  of  art  instruction  is  now  G;iven — 

(a)  To  elementary  day  schools  where  drawing  is  taught  concurrently  with  reading 
uihI  writing. 

An  examination  of  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  of  a  school  is  held  once  in  the 
year,  about  the  time  that  it  is  examined  by  Her  Mi^esty's  inspector.  Payments  are 
uiuile  of  18.  Gd.  for  each  child  who  shows  that  he  cau  draw  to  scale,  and  of  la.,  U.  6tf., 
or  2«.  6d.,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  papers  worked,  in  respect  of  the  other  first- 
grade  subjects,  free,  hand  drawing  from  copies,  from  models,  and  practical  geometry. 
A  payment  of  f^a.  is  also  made  for  subiects  in  which  a  child  passes  the  examination, 
and  of  10«.  for  each  subject  in  which  a  paid  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  passes  in  re- 
Ap^'ct  of  the  second-grade  subjects,  free  hand,  geometry,  perspective  and  m€>del  draw- 
ing. P^irst-grade  prizes  are  given  to  those  children  and  second-grade  prices  to  those 
pupil  teachers  who  mtain  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency. 

(5)  To  traiuiiig  coUeces  for  the  teachers  of  elementarv  schools. 

Examinations  are  held  in  November,  on  the  results  of  which  payments  of  lOt.  are 
made  for  each  subject  of  the  second  grade  examination  in  which  a  student  passes,  and 
for  black-board  drawing.  Prizes  of  the  second  grade  and  certificates  to  teach  draw- 
•  irigin  elementary  schoolH  are  given  to  students  successful  in  these  five  exercises. 

(c)  To  art  classes  for  persons  above  12  years  of  age. 

Local  examinations  are  held  in  these  olaestfs  in  May.  Payments  to  art  classes  of 
KM.  are  granted  in  respect  of  each  success  obtained  in  the  second  grade  examinations 
in  free  hand,  geometry,  perspective,  and  model  drawing.  Payments  of  £2  10«.  and 
£3  are  granted  in  resptct  or  each  subject  passed  in  the  third  grade  examinaCtons  in 
4lrawing  from  cants  of  ornament,  modele,  the  antique  figure,  the  life,  painting  from 
still  lire,  in  monochrome,  advanced  modelling,  architecture,  the  history  of  art,  de- 
HJ^n,  dc.c  ,  and  of  U^.  ot^Os.  for  successes  in  elementary  modelling. 

Payments  up  to  a  maximum  of  408.  per  student  are  also  made  in  proportion  t4>  the 
merit  and  quantity  of  each  student's  work  submitted  in  April  for  examination  at 
South  Kensington.  Prizes  of  the  second  and  third  grade  are  given  t<o  the  more  suc- 
cessful students. 

(d)  To  school.*)  of  art  which  provide  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  art  in  the 
various  stages  laid  down  in  the  Art  Directory.  , 

IjocslX  examinations  are  held  in  schools  of  art  in  May,  and  works  executed  in  the 
hchools  during  the  year  are  sent  to  the  science  and  art  department  for  examination  in 
April.  The  payments  granted  are  the  same  as  those  for  art  classes  above  enumerated. 
In  addition,  payments  of  £*.)  are  made  for  free  studentships  awarded  to  Qualified  stu- 
dents ;  of  £0  tor  each  student  who  obtains  a  national  scholarship  at  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  and  of  £  15  for  one,  or  £30  for  two  art  pupil  teachers. 

(f )  To  the  National  Art  Training  School  (South  Kensington),  which  is  maintained 
for  training  art  teachers,  designei-s,  and  art  workmen,  who  are  aided  by  scholarships 
sained  in  schools  of  art.  Allowances  of  from  10«.  to  35ff.  are  made  to  students  to  ena- 
ble them  to  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  for  teaching  the  more  advanced  subjects 
of  art  instniction,  and  to  study  with  a  special  view  to  their  applications  to  industry 
the  objects  in  the  museum. 

To  students  of  schools  of  art  prizes  of  the  second  and  third  grade  are  awarded ;  and 
in  the  national  competition,  twelve  gold,  thirty  silver,  and  sixty  bronze  medals  are 
competed  for  by  the  more  advanced  students. 

( f)  Aid  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  for  schools  of  art  on  the  same  scale  as  that  al- 
ready stated  for  science  schools. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  aid  to  Art  instmetion 
under  the  foregoing  heads: 

In  1883  there  were  177  schodlfei  of  art  with  II  branch  classes,  and  a  total  of 
35,909  students,  the  fees  paid  by  the  latter  amounting  to  £38,594,  and  the  payments 
on  results  to  £19,243;  499  art  classes,  with  26,424  students,  the  payments  on  results 
amounting  to  £6,768. 

In  1883-^84,  4,553  elementary  day  schools,  at  which  774,000  children  and  popil 
teachers  were  taught  drawing,  of  whom  514,000  were  examined,  the  payments  on  re- 
sults amounting  to  £31,000 ;  48  training  colleges,. where  819  students  and  toaohers  ob- 
tained drawing  certificates,  were  aided  by  grants  amounting  to  £1,246. 

The  sums  granted  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  for  schools  of  art  were  £1,964  !«. 
2d. ;  towards  providing  fittings,  £908  99.  lOd. ;  and  towards  the  purchase  of  art  exam- 
ples. &c.,  £97112«.4d. 

Tne  whole  number  of  persons  who  received  instruction  in  art  in  some  foim  throogli 
the  agency  of  the  Department  was  843,135.  ^  j 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  receiving  instruction  in  art  during  the  years 
1872  and  1882  compared : 


Year. 


'  Ezami- 

No.  of  ;  Persons  nation  pa-  Works 

schools.    tau;;ht.        pers  sent  up. 

'  worked. 


Schools  of  art < 

Art  classes < 

Science  classes  sending  ap  art  ( 
works —  > 

Elementary  day  schools — i 

Training  colleges i 

Snminsry i 


1872 
1882 
1872 
1882 
1872 
1882 
1872 
1882 
1872 
1882 
1872 
1882 


•122  I 
tl09 
538 
M5  . 
69  I 
282  I 
1,778  ' 
4,808  ; 
40 
48  I 
2.539 
6.852 


23,864 
83,729  I 
17,256 
21.215  : 


16,800 
29,521 
12,762 
18, 220 


194.  U9 
809,352 
3,105 
8,464 
237,764 
867,750 


148.314 
722,500 
9,238 
10,291 
186,109 
780,632 


73,542 
211,748 

40.925 

157.583 

2,808 

63,401 


126.885 
432.732 


I 


Fees. 


Direct 
payment 

ion 
results. 


I 


£24.836  I 
89, 198  I 


24.886  I 
89.198 


£11,501 

16,078 

4.292 

4.980 

142 

1,902 

9,964 

28,893 

386 

1.188 

26.284 

53.441 


*  And  2  branches. 


tAnd  13  branches. 


The  snm  of  £1,085,  being  a  portion  of  the  amount  received  as  admission  fees  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  on  students'  days  during  the  exhibition,  in  1863,  of  the 
wedding  presents  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in- 
vested m  consols,  and  from  the  proceeds  two  scholarships,  called  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £25  and  £11  respectivelv,  are  annually  awarded 
to  the  two  female  students  who  take  the  highest  prizes  in  the  national  competition. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ART  DIVISION. 

The  principal  officer  of  the  art  division  was  originally  called  the  "  art  superintend- 
ent "  (1853).  This  title  was  in  1857  changed  to  that  of  **  referee  for  art  and  inspec- 
tor general  for  art"  (1865).  In  1875, on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.  A.,  that 
ofl9ce  was  abolished,  and  that  of  "director  for  art"  created,  together  with  that  of 
"  principal  of  the  national  art  training  school,"  the  two  posts  being  held  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R.  A.  The  title  of  the  second  officer  of  the  division,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bowler,  was 
at  the  same  time  changed  from  that  of  ''official  inspector  for  art"  to  that  of  *'  as- 
sistant director  for  art."  In  1882,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Poynter,  the  two  parts  of 
**  directorfor  art"  and  ''  principal  of  the  national  art  training  school "  were  separated, 
Mr.  T.  Armstrong  betn^  appointed  director  for  art,  and  Mr.  Sparkes  principal  of  the 
school.  The  office  of  visitor  of  the  art  training  school  was  at  the  same  time  created 
and  Mr.  Poynter  appointed  to  it. 


BTATF  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  l5lVISION. 

The  staff  of  the  science  division  consists  of  a  director  for  science  (the  office  at  pres- 
ent 1>eing  filled  by  the  secretary),  an  assistant  director,  an  official  examiner,  and  two 
assistant  examiners. 

The  staff  of  the  art  division  consists  of  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  an  official 
examiner,  an  assistant  examiner,  and  an  examination  clerk. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  inspectors  of  science  and  art  schools,  besides  oc- 
casional inspectors  and  acting  inspectors,  an  organizing  teacher,  and  professional  ex- 
aminers and  assistants  appointed  from  year  to  year. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  students,  on  which  the  payments  on  results  are  made, 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  professional  examiner:^  and  assistants,  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spectors are  primarily  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  that  the  schools  are  prop- 
erly conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Department.  The  inspectors  are,  how- 
ever, required  to  report  generally  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  to  hold  local  in- 
quiries, and  to  re-examine  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  the  conduct 
of  an  examination.  Occasional  inspectors  are  employed  from  titne  to  time,  as  the  ne- 
cessity arises,  to  sopplement  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  inspectors  in  such  branches 
of  science  or  of  art  as  may  be  requisite.  As  the  staff  of  four  inspectors  is  insufficient 
to  inspect  the  necessary  proportion  of  science  and  art  schools  during  the  year,  and  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  BCay  examinations,  and  as  the  fact  that  the  classes  are 
epen  only  as  a  rule  from  October  to  May,  renders  an  addition  to  the  number  of  in- 
spectors inexpedient,  they  are  assisted  in  the  administrative  portion  of  their  work  by 
acting  iuapectorsi  These  are  ffenerally  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  who,  with  the 
sanction  or  the  war  Office  and  Horse  tiuarde^  are  employed  as  acting  and  local  in- 
specton  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  examinations  and  in  the  preliminary  inspec- 
tioo  of  achools.  They  are  generally  employed  to  visit  schools  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  their  respective  stations.  ^  j 
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1.  This  school  is  a  ilevelopmeDi  of  the  former  School  of  Design  and  Central  Sehool 
of  Art  at  Somerset  Honae,  and  its  special  object  is  the  trainine  of  art  teachers  of  both 
Hesesi  of  designers,  aod  of  art  workmen,  to  whom  facilities  and  assistance  are  afforded 
ill  I  lie  shape  of  scholarshipSi  maintenance  allowances,  and  complete  or  partial  re 
iuis«ion  of  fees.  A  school  for  the  instruction  in  art  of  general  stndents  is  attached  to, 
u  nd  serves  as  a  practising  school  for  the  training  school.  In  1853  the  school  was  removed 
irom  Bomermt  House  to  Marlborough  Honse,  and  opened  under  the  designation  of 
**  National  Training  School  of  Art-.''  In  1856-^57  the  school  was  transferred  to  Soath 
Kensington,  a  transfer  which  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  students 
t<}  407  in  1858  as  compared  with  892  in  the  previous  year  at  Marlborough  House.  Id 
the  year  ending  July,  1857,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  South  Kensington,  190 
Htudents  paid  £570  in  fees. 

*2.  In  1863  the  school  was  removed  from  the  temporary  wooden  buildings  in  which 
it  was  first  placed  to  permanent  premises  specialiv  built  for  its  reception.  The  in- 
creased accommodation  thus  afforded  was  followed,  in  1864,  by  a  very  marked  in- 
ciease  in  the  number  of  fee-paying  students.  For  the  year  ending  July,  1864,  there 
Avere  825  such  students,  with  a  total  of  £1,824  fees.  In  1863  a  system  of  scholanhips 
was  established,  open  to  candidates  fh>m  local  schools.  The  training  class  for  the 
Hiime  year  numbered  54  stndents,  41  of  whom  were  in  receipt  of  maintenance  allow- 
ances, and  13  were  free  students. 

3.  In  l-71y  with  a  view  to  enable  the  school  to  fulfil  more  efficiently  its  primary 
oblectof  training  masters  for  art  schools,  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  an  ex- 
amination test  for  all  candidates  for  admission,  and  to  make  certain  alterations  is 
the  regulations  of  the  schools  introducing  payments  on  results. 

4.  During  the  year  1880-^^1  128  students  (34  females  and  94  males)  attended  the 
school  without  paying  fees,  viz,  35  studeiits  in  training,  12  national  soholan,  65 
Ktndents  formerly  in  training,  ex-national  students  and  others  having  passed  hij^r 
grade  examinations,  and  14  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  47  students  were  also  ad- 
mitted at  half  fees ;  759  students  attended  the  school  (400  females  and  359  males),  at  d 
the  total  amount  of  fees  received  was  £3.022  16«. 

During  the  year  1882-^83  1U2  free  stnaents  (23  women  and  79  men)  attended  the 
school,  vizy  34  stndents  in  training,  17  national  scholars,  32  students  formerly  in  train- 
ing, ex-national  scholars  and  others  having  passed  higher  grade  (examinations,  and 
19  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  32  students  were  admitted  at  half  fees  and  710  (40t> 
females  and  310  males)  students  paid  full  fees,  the  total  amount  being  £2,967 14  a.  9d. 
[See  Calender  and  General  Directory  for  1885,  page  Xi.] 

5.  The  couise  of  instruction  is  as  follows,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  it  w 
not  progressive  in  the  order  in  which  the  stages  are  named : 

Stage  1.  Linear  drawing,  by  aid  of  instruments,  including  linear  geometry, me- 
chanical and  machine  drawing,  perspective,  details  of  architecture,  and  sciograpbj. 

Stage  2.  Free  hand  outline  drawing  of  rigid  forms  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

Stage  3.  Free  hand  outline  drawing  from  the  *'  round." 

Stage  4.  Shading  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

Stage  5.  Shading  from  the  '*  round  "  or  solid  forms  and  drapery. 

St«ge  6.  Drawing  the  human  figure  and  animal  forms,  from  copies. 

Stage  7.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  from  copies. 

Stage  8.  Drawing  the  human  figure  or  animal  forms,  from  the  <* round"  or  natiiie. 

Stage  9.  Anatomical  studies,  drawn  or  modelled, 

Stuge  10.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  landscape  details,  and  objeots  of  natnral  hi§- 
tory,  trom  nature. 

Stage  11.  Painting  ornament,  from  flat  examples. 

Stage  12.  Painting  ornament,  from  the  cast,  dbc. 

Siago  13.  Painting  (general)  from  flat  examples  or  copies,  flowars,  still  life,  sod 
landscapes.  - 

Stage  14.  Painting  (general)  direct  ftom  nature,  flowers,  or  still  life,  landscapes, 
and  durapery. 
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Stage  15.  Paiutiu^  from  nature  groups  of  still  life,  flowers,  ^c,  as  com  positions  of 
color. 

Stage  It).  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  monochrome,  from  casts. 

Stage  17.  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  color. 

Stage  18.  Modelling  ornament. 

Stage  19.  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals  and  drapery. 

Stage  20.  Modelling  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  dec,  from  nature. 

Stage  21.  Time  sketches  in  clay  of  the  human  figure  or  animals,  from  nature. 

Stage  22.  Elementary  design,  including  studies  treating  natural  objects  ornament- 
ally,  ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome,  or  modelled  orna 
mental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  color,  and  studies  of  historic  styles  of 
ornament  drawn  or  modelled. 

Stage  23.  Applied  designs,  technical  or  miscellaneous  studies,  including  machine 
and  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  surveys,  done  from  measure- 
ment of  actual  machines,  buildings,  &c.,  architectural  design,  ornamental  design  as 
applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art  and  figure  composition,  and  ornamental  design, 
with  figures  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art,  both  flat  and  in  relief. 

Certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  these  23  stages  of  ia- 
Rtmction  are  given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  and  are  called 
(a)  the  intermediate  or  art  class  teachers'  certificate  and  (6)  ATp  oertificat-es  of  the 
thinl  grade. 

6.  The  stafi'  of  the  National  Art  Training  School  consists  of  a  principal,  a  registrar 
six  assistant  teachers,  an  instructor  in  decorative  art,  lecturers,  occcasional  profes- 
Hional  assistants,  and  a  visitor,  Mr.  £.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A. 

Some  of  the  masters  and  teachers  receive,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  pay,  payment* 
oil  the  results  of  their  instrnctioni  as  tested  by  the  examination  of  the  students,  and 
a  proportion  varying  according  to  circumstances  of  students'  fees,  and  there  are  other 
trachers  who  are  paid  wholly  by  fees. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  school  and  of  the  courses  of  study  is 
taken  from  the  '^  History  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department"  in  the 
thirtieth  annual  report.  *  The  following  further  particulars  are  from  a 
former  prospectus  of  the  school,  with  such  additions  from  the  register 
of  1885  as  show  thepresent  facilities  and  regulations: 

1.  The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  obiect  the  system- 
atic training  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  practice  of  art  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge ot  its  scientific  principles,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  as  teachers  of  schools 
of  art  competent  to  cfevelop  the  application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  life,  and  to 
the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  instruction  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Free  hand,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawing ;  .practical  geome- 
try and  perspective;  painting  in  oil,  tempera,  and  water  colors;  moulding  and  east- 
ing. The  classes  for  drawin>r,  painting  and  modelling,  include  architectural  and  other 
ornament,  flowers,  objects  of  still  life,  &o.,  the  figure  from  the  antique  and  from  life, 
and   he  study  ot  anatomy  as  applicable  to  art. 

2.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  fees,  the 
classes  for  male  and  female  students  meeting  separately. 

Fees  for  classes  studying  ^Ye  whole  days,  including  evenings:  £5  for  five  months, 
and  an  entrance  tee  of  lOt.  Evening  classes:  Male  school,  £2  per  session;  female 
school,  £1  i>er  session,  three  evenini^s  a  week. 

Teachers  in  private  schools  or  families  may  attend  the  day  classes  for  not  more  than 
three  months  on  paymcDt  of  £1  per  month,  without  payment  of  the  entrance  fee.  An 
evening  artisan  class  is  held  in  the  elementary  room ;  fees  10«.  per  session,  or  3«.  pei;^ 
month.  Students  of  this  class  may  pass  into  the  general  class  rooms  at  the  same  fee 
when  they  have  passed  examinations  in  the  four  subjects  of  the  second  grade.* 

4.  No  students  can  bo  admitted  to  these  classes  until  they  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  free  band  drawing  of  the  second  grade.  Examinations  of  candidates  will  be 
held  weekly  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out the  year.  These  examinations  are  held  at  thb  school  on  Tuesdays,  at  11.45  a.  m., 
and  6.45  p.  m.,  except  in  Ike  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  whifrti  the  evening  examina- 
tion takes  place  at  5.46  p.  m.t  Candidates  should  bring  their  own  lead  pencils  an«l 
itidia  rubber.  Unsuccessful  candidates  cannot  be  re-examined  until  after  a  month's 
interval.  Candidates  who  have  already  passed  an  examination  in  free  hand  drawing 
areadmitteilon  application  t4>  the  registrar  without  further  examination. 

*  Stndenta  may  attend  a  special  architectural  class  which  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Fee, 
£1  1«.  per  term  of  five  months,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  10«. 

Students  may  attend  a  special  designing  class  which  is  held  on  Tuesdays  at  a  fee  of 
£  I  Iff.  per  term  for  each  day,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  lO*. 

tThn  examinarion  fees  are  2s.  Qd,  for  day  students,  and  fid.  for  evening  studeutf*  i-o 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  examination.  ^  j 
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5.  The  annual  seesions,  each  lasting  ^ve  months,  commence  on  the  let  of  March  and 
the  Ut  of  October,  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  July  and  the  last  day  of  Febmary,  lespee- 
tively.  Students  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  accordance  with  pBoimjph  4 
may  join  the  school  at  anytime  on  payment  of  fees  for  not  less  than  five  monthB;  but 
those  who  have  already  paid  fees  for  five  mouths  may  remain  until  the  end  of  the  scho- 
lastic year  on  payment  of  a  proportional  fee  for  each  mouth  unexpired  np  to  the  31st 
July  in  each  rear.  The'months  of  August  and  September  are  not  counted  as  Mrt  of 
the  five  months  paid  for.  The  months  of  August  and  September,  one  week  at  Chiist- 
ua9  and  one  week  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  vacations. 

The  school  will  be  open  every  day,  except  Saturday. 

Hours  of  study :  Day,  9  to  3.30  j  evening,  7  to  9. 

Evening  classes  for  females  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 

All  jday  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  9  a.  m.,  and  to  remain  in  the  aehool  until 
the  bell  rings  at  half  past  3  p.  m.,  except  during  the  half  hour  for  Innoh,  from  1  to 
1.30  p.  m.,  or  when  permi8n&n  has  lien  tpeeidllg  obtained.  The  evening  olaases  for  male 
students  are  open  daily,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  eacoept  dvrimg  the  mantki  of  May,  Jmne,  amd  Jml§, 
when  iheif  meet  from  6ioBp.  m.  The  evening  classes  for  female  sradents  meet  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  6.30  to  8.30  p.  m.,  except  from  Ist  May  to  Slst  July, 
when  I  he  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  male  school,  viz,  from  6  to  6  p.  m. 

r».  Classes  for  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  pupil  teachers  of  eleme*>taEy 
schools  meet  on  two  evening  in  each  week.    Fee,  S«.  for  the  session. 

7.  Studeuts  properly  qualified  have  full  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum  and 
library,  either  for  consultation  or  copying  as  well  as  to  all  the  school  lectures  of  the 
department. 

tf.  A  register  of  the  students'  attendance  is  kept,  and  may  be  oonsnlted  bypaienti 
and  guardians. 

Masters  and  students  in  the  National  Training  School  and  other  schoola  of  art  under 
the  department  who  are  desirous  of  studying  in  the  galleries  of  foreign  countries,  and 
who  have  obtained  one  or  more  certificates  of  the  thinl  grade,  may  receive,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary,  a  form  of  recommendation  as  to  their  coppetenoe,  which  may 
be  presented  with  their  certificate  to  the 'British  consul  or  to  the  directors  of  the  gal- 
lerieH  in  question. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  personal  application  at  the  schools,  or  bj 
letter  addressed  to  the  secretary,  science  and  art  department,  S.  W. 

LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KRN8INOT0N. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  anatomy  as  applicable  to  the  arts  is  given  in  each 
session.  The  spring  course  may  be  attended  by  ladies.  Fee  for  the  course,  €t. ;  for 
»  single  lebture,  1 8. 

A  course  of  forty  lectures  on  the  **  historical  development  of  ornamental  art"  is 
given  each  year.  The  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  1&«.  for  the  complete  aonoal 
course;  10«.  for  the  course  of  twenty  lectures  each  term,  or  Is.  each  leoturs. 

Other  lectures  will  be  delivered  occasionally  atid  duly  announced. 

The  schools  are  open  free  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  every  Saturday,  tnm  8 
till  dusk.    Entrance  through  the  museum. 
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VI -THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  BETHNAL  GREEN 

BRANCH  MUSEUM. 


(a)  ABT  COLLECTIONS. 

1.  From  the  year  1837  up  to  1849  models  or  casta,  prints,  and  examples  had  been 
purchased  as  necessary  means  of  instruction  in  design  and  ornamental  art  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  of  design  already  adverted  to  (see  page  xxxvii) ;  £1,299  were 
spent,  for  instance,  in  1844-^45  in  the  purchase  of  miscellaneous  examples  f^m  Paris. 
For  some  time  these  objects  had  been  stowed  away  in  Somerset  House  for  want  of 
fl^aee.  They  included  casts  of  ornamental  art  of  all  periods,  copi^  of  Raphael's  Log- 
gie,  specimens  of  manufactures,  &c.  In  1851  the  board  of  trade  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  select  objects  notable  "  entirely  for  the  excellence  of  their  art  or  workmanship  " 
for  purchase  to  the  amount  of  £5,000  from  the  £xhibition  of  the  works  of  Industry  of 
all  Nations  in  1851.  These,  together  with  the  casts,  models,  and  examples  from  the 
vaults  of  Somerset  House,  were  transferred  to  Biarlborough  House,  ana  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  others  lent  valuable  sx>ecimen8  which  were  placed  with  them.  The  col- 
lections thus  formed  were  opened  to  the  public  as  a  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  on  the 
6th  September,  1852.  They  were  arranged  in  divisions  snch  sm  textile  fabrics, 
lacquer  ware,  ivory  carving,  Jewellery,  enamels,  furniture,  wood  carvings,  paper  hang- 
ings, potterv,  stone  ware,  hard  porcelain,  soft  porcelain,  Sevres,  Dutch  earthen  ware, 
m^olica.    A  selection  of  casts  of  the  renaissance  period  was  also  shown.  v 

EDUCATIONAX  VALUK  OF  A  MUSEUM. 

2.  No  special  provision  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  increasing  the  col- 
lection during  tne  year.  It  was  therefone  proposed  that  an  annual  vote  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  gradual  formatl<m  of  a  systematic  national  collection 
of  manufactures  of  all  periods,  the  first  of  its  kind  apparently  in  Europe.*  Such  a 
**  collection  of  specimens  which  should  illustrate  both  the  progress  and  the  highest 
excellence  attained  in  manufacture,  both  as  to  material,  workmanship,  and  decoration, 
had  long  been  a  most  desirable  obUct,  and  considered  indispensable  to  inBtrnction. 
Indeed,  a  museum  presents  probably  the  only  effectual  means  of  educating  the  adult, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  go  to  school  like  the  youth,  and  the  necessity  tor  teaching 
the  grown  man  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  training  the  child.  By  proper  arrange- 
ments a  museum  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  instructional.^'  (See  First  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art.) 

AN  ART  LIBRARY  BROUN. 

3.  Concurrently  a  library  of  works  upon  art  was  commenced  from  the  collection  of 
books  of  reference  on  art,  purchased  in  earlier  years  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign.   This  became  the  National  Art  Library. 

AID  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

4.  In  November,  1852,  in  view  of  a  proposal  to  purchase  additional  objects  for  the 
museum,  a  minute  was  passed  approving  of  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Cole's,  which  concluded 
as  follows : 

"As  the  collection  of  articles  for  the  museum  proceeds,  objects  of  the  same  kind  but 
of  various  degrees  of  importance  and  value  will  be  amassed,  and  in  order  to  render  the 

*A  petition  in  June,  1852.  addressed  to  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Presi- 
dent of  the  I«Yench  Republic,  prayed  for  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  museum  of 
the  fine  arts  as  applied  to  industr^^  and  in  support  of  the  prayeri-elateil  how  **  quite 
recently  a  museum  of  ornamental  art  had  been  solemnly  inaugurated  in  London  by 
Her  Mi^esty  Queen  Victoria."    (See  p.  63,  First  Report  Practical  Art.) 
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objects  which  could  be  dispensed  with  most  available  for  the  purposes  of  public  in- 
ritrnction,  I  propose  that  local  schools  of  art  may  have  the  privilege  of  purchasine 
tbetn  at  half  the  prime  cost.  Hitherto  specimens  of  manufacture  have  been  presented 
to  the  schools;  but,  in  future,  I  recommend  that  the  gifts  be  few  and  exceptional/' 

Thus  the  principles  of  both  forming  a  normal  centriS  collection  and  encouraging  the 
pstablishment  of  local  muMunis  were  affirmed. 

5.  It  was  from  the  first  considered  desirable  to  make  the  collections  of  art  useful  to 
tho  provinces  as  well  as  to'  the  metropolis.  With  this  view  small  selections  of  objects 
from  the  museum,  and  photographs  and  drawings  of  rare  objects,  either  temporarily 
deposited  or  by  their  nature  not  easily  removable,  wero  lent  for  study  and  exhlbitioo 
to  provincial  schools  of  art.  (Second  Rei>ort  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Ait, 
p.  :U>.)  This  was  th^  commencement  of  the  system  of  cironlation  of  art  objects 
throughout  the  country. 

BARLY  ADDITIONS  TO  A.BT  COLLKCTIONS. 

«>.  Towards  the  eud  of  1852  the  fiandinel  collection,  illustrative  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain, was  acquired.  A  special  loan  exhibition  of  furniture  was  held  by  the  department 
in  1453, . 'it  Gore  House,  Keusington,  when  a  collection  of  studies  of  the  life,  by  W.Mnl- 
ready.  R.  A.,  was  also  exhibited  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  anatomical  and 
dgure  class.  Purchases  to  the  extent  of  £8,58:>  wero  made  in  1^54  from  the  collectioa 
of  Mr.  Benial,  principally  of  specimens  of  pottery  and  poroelain,  majolica  ware,  glass 
and  metal  work.  In  the  same  year  the  chancellor  of  tne  exchequer  (Mr.  Qladstone) 
purchased  the  Gherardini  collection  of  models  for  sculpture,  which  was  placed  in  the 
art  museum.  This  coUectiou,  inasmuch  as  it  referred  to  a  branch  of  art  not  neoessa- 
ri I y  connected  with  manufactures,  helped  in  extending  the  limiteof  the  collections 
generally,  which  henceforth  became  '*art  collections.''  In  1855  purobacsea  of  objects 
went  made  from  the  Paris  Uuiversal  Exhibition,  and  negotiations  wero  at  this  time 
commenced  for  acquiring  a  large  collection  of  medisBval  ornamental  art  fh>m  Mons. 
e>oulage8,  of  Ton  lose. 

COLLECTIONS  tLASSETIBD  AND  CATALOOUKD. 

7.  QatalogucH  of  the  collections  were  printed  with  the  earlier  annual  reporta  of  the 
department  and  issued  separately  for  public  use ;  but  as  the  collections  increased  it 
was  determined  to  affix  a  descriptive  label  to  each  object.  Accordingly  in  1866  an 
inventory  of  the  objects  of  art  in  the  museum,  excluding  British  pictures  and  sculpt- 
ure,  was  prepared,  and  a  classification  adopted  to  give  a  practical  and  instructive 
character  to  the  sections  of  the  museum.  Every  object  was  labelled,  the  inventory 
entries  Herving  the  purpose  aluo  of  labels.  The  classesi  of  objects  were  defined  as  fol- 
lows: Sculpture,  gly^itic  and  numismatic  art,  mosaics,  painting,  japanned  or  lacq- 
uered ware,  glass  paiutiug,  enamels,  pottery,  glass  manufactures,  works  in  metal, 
watches  and  clocks,  jewellery  and  decorative  objects  in  precious  materials,  arms,  armor, 
aud  accoutrements,  furniture  and  general  upholstery,  leather  work,  basket  work, 
textile  fabrics,  bookbinding,  and  book  decoration  generally,  ornamental  designs, 
drawing,  and  engravings.  Descriptive  catalogues,  with  accounts  of  various  classes 
of  works  of  ornamental  art,  have  been  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  recognised  ao- 
thorities,  and  are  intended  to  serve  as  standard  works  upon  such  subjects. 

TRANSFER  TO  SOUTH  KENSINQTON. 

8.  In  1856  Parliament  voted  £10,000  for  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  from  Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington.  As  respects  the  selecticm  of 
the  site  at  South  Kensington  the  following  particulars  may  be jriven :  Upon  the  dose 
of  the  exhibition  of  1851  a  profit  of  over  2ir)0,000  accrued  to  Her  Migesiy'a  commis- 
sioners for  that  exhibition.  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  president 
of  the  commission,  proposed  that  this  sum  eliould  be  expended  in  the  porchase  of 
land  to  be  devoted  to  institutions  for  promoting  science  and  art.  An  estate  was  avail- 
able for  purchase  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyde  Park.  It  extended  from  Kensington 
GK>re  to  Bromptou.  Parliament  co-operated  with  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  in  ita 
purchase,  and  voted  altogether  about  £181,000.  By  gilts  and  purchases  from  the 
exhibition  of  1851,  by  gifts  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  ^^.,  Her  Migeety's  com- 
missioners had  become  possessed  of  divers  collections  for  public  instruction  in 
science  and  art.  They  applied  in  1855  to  the  Government  for  assistance  in  oonstinct- 
ing  a  building  to  contain  these  collections,  aud  Parliament  voted  £15,000.  An  iron 
building  was  accordingly  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sir  William  Cu- 
bitr,  upon  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  estate  which  Her  Mtgesry^s  commisaiooers 
gave  up  to  the  use  of  the  department.  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  oonferihnted 
£2,000  for  the  building  of  refreshment  rooms  adjoining  the  iron  building.    They  also 
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expeuded  £3,000  upoD  interaal  fittings.  In  185"^  Her  MdO^Bty's  commissioners  repaid. 
£121,000  of  the  money  previously  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  Government  became 
po<isesi»eii  (.under  the  act  Vict.,  21,22,  c.  36)  of  12  acres,  valued  at  £60,000,  of  the 
southi  astern  portion  of  the  estate.  The  buildings  thus  erected,  together  with  others 
already  upon  this  portion  of  the  estate,  were  used  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  the  museums  of  education,  patented  inventions,  animal  products,  and  ornament-al 
art,  the  National  Art  Training  School,  and  offices.  On  the  site  thus  acquired  the  build- 
lug;)  have  been  erected  for  the  remainder  of  the  art  collections.* 

GALLKRY  OF  BRITISH  ART  BEGUN. 

9.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Tra<le,  by  minute  dated  6th  February, 
1857,  accepted  the  trusteeship  create^l  by  the  deed  of  gift  by  which  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
transferred  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  druwiugs  in  order  to  found  a  gal- 
lery of  British  art  iu  connection  with  the  schools  of  art,  and  the  Treasury  sanctioned 
the  uecessary  expenditure  for  the  erection  of  a  gallery  to  contain  this  collection. 
About  the  same  time,  in  compliance  with  a  sug^estiou  of  the  Sculptor's  Institute, 
space  was  allotted  iu  the  mnsenni  for  the  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  British  sculpt- 
ure. Thus  a  new  division  of  the  art  collections  was  commenced,  viz,  British  paint- 
ings in  oil  and  water  colors,  drawings,  &c.,  and  British  sculpture. 

MUSEUM  OF  ABCHITECTURE  BEGUN. 

10.  An  architectural  museum  had  been  founded  in  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  in 
1851,  by  a  private  Nociety,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  **  National  Museum  of  Architecture." 
About  7,000  specimens,  principally  illustrative  of  Gothic  art,  had  been  coMected. 
These  were  now  handed  over  to  South  Kensington,  and  were  arranged  with  the  clas- 
sic and  renaissance  casts  which  belonged  to  the  department.  The  chief  commissioner 
of  works  lent  several  architectural  models  to  the  muRenm,  nud  other  persons  made 
contributions.  The  fifth  report  of  the  department  states  that  **  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  sufficient  space  be  pn>vided  by  the  state  for  an  architectural  collection 
which  shall  properly  display  the  Architecture  of  all  periods,  the  public  will  consid- 
erably aid  in  filling  it.'' 

RKPORT  OF  8BI4ECT  COMMITTEE,  1860. 

-  11.  In  1860  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  concerning  the  South  Kensington  MuFCum.  In  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee reference  was  made  to  the  fine  arts  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1841,  who  had  reported  that  **  independently  of  the  beneficial  and  elevating  influence 
of  the  fine  arts  upon  the  people,  every  pecuniary  outlay  either  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  or  extending  collections  of  art  in  this  country  has  been  directly  instrumental 
in  creating  new  objects  of  industry  and  of  emoyment,  and  therefore  in  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  wealth  of  the  countrv."  Evidence  illustrated  by  actual  specimens 
brought  before  the  select  committee  of  1860  proved  the  soundness  of  the  views  enun- 
ciated in  1841,  "and  showed  how  by  a  Judicious  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  purchasers 
and  manufacturers,  and  by  their  action  on  each  other,  new  branches  of  ornamental 
manufacture  had  been  created  within  the  last  few  years."  The  committee  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  "  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  respect  of  its  action,  as  well 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  is  exercising  a  beneficial 
influence,  and  that  it  is  fhlly  deserving  of  continued  parliamentary  support.'' 

ourrs  TO  ths  museum. 

12.  Donations  to  the  Art  Museum  increased  the  number  of  sections  of  the  art  col- 
lections. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  presented  a  cast — Michael  Anglo's  David 
at  Florence— and  this,  with  original  specimens  of  decorative  art  and  other  scnlpt- 
nre  in  marble  and  stone,  models  in  terra  cotta,  the  Qheiardini  collection  already 
mentioned,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  collection  of  examples  of  decorative  carving, 
modelling,  and  sculpture.  By  1863  the  art  collections  generally  had  so  increased  that 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  specially  reviewed  them,  and 
directed  that  as  some  sections,  mediieval  art  of  Italy,  for  instance,  Were  well  repre- 
bented,  ^'future purchases  be  confined  to  objects  wherein  fine  art  is  applied  to  some 
purpose  of  utility,  and  that  works  of  fine  art  not  so  applied  should  only  be  admitted 
as  exoeptions,  and  so  far  as  they  may  tend  directly  to^'improve  art  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  utility.  The  decorative  art  of  all  countries  should  be  completely  repre- 
sented. Second  rate  works  should  only  be  acquired  as  substitutes  until  better  works 
can  be  obtained.  Where  the  taste  of  the  age  or  country  has  been  low  few  specimens 
only  will  be  necessary.    Original  works  are  to  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible,  but 

*  ^'The  total  expenditure  on  new  Museum  buildings,  including  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  aud  the  National  Art  Training  School,  up  to  31st 
March,  1883,  has  been  £383,719  Uff,  Id,""  Calendar  and  General  Directory,  1885.  see 
p.  37.— Editor  Art  Report. 
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ivhere  this  would  iieem  to  be  Impracticable  the  system  hitherto  parsaed  of  represent- 
ine  the  finest  knowu  examples  by  electrotypes,  casts,  and  drawings,  will  be  followed, 
it  being  always  kept  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  masenra  is  to  make  the  historical 
and  geographical  series  of  all  decorative  art  complete,  and  fully  to  illustrate  hnman 
taste  and  iugennity.'' 

SYSTEM  OF  RF.PRODUCTION8    AND  OF  EXCHANGES  E8TA  BUSHED. 

13.  From  1H53  the  exnediency  of  obtaining  reproductions  such  as  casts,  photographs^ 
and  electrotypi'H  of  valuable  works  of  art  had  been  recognized,  and  in  1864  a  minnte 
was  passed  with  the  view  of  establishing  relations  between  the  department  and  con- 
tinental museums.  A  lint  of  foreign  museums  was  prej^ared  and  an  international 
art  inventory  was  compiled  and  published,  but  this  was  discontinoed  in  lo79.  It  was 
known  that  in  continental  museums  and  other  institutions,  churches,  and  palaces, 
original  objects  were  preserved  which  it  could  not  be  expected  would  ever  becoiLe 
purchasable  by  this  country.  Admirable  substitutes  of  them  might  be  easily  obtained 
by  various  modes  of  reproduction  with  perfect  safety  to  the  originals.  In  1667  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered  into  a  oojivention  with  several  of  the 
princes  ot  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  for  promoting  universal  reprodactions  of 
works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  museums  of  all  countries.  In  course  of  time  a  Dumber 
of  important  reproductions  of  monuments  of  various  styles  of  art  was  procured,  and 
a  special  court  erected  for  the  display  of  those  larger  specimens  such  as  the  Trojan 
Column,  the  Santiago  Gateway,  the  Fireplace  from  Bruges,  Adam  Crafft's  scuiptore 
from  Nuremberg,  the  Sanchl  Gateway,  the  Emperor  Akbar's  Council  Seat,  ^bc.,  which 
could  not  conveniently  take  their  proper  places  in  the  historic  series  to  which  they 
belong.  In  1881  it  was  decided  to  form  a  collection  of  casts  of  classic  sculpture  illoft- 
trating  the  early  history  of  Greek  ark  This  new  division  of  the  museum  is  in  course 
of  arrangement  and  organization. 

SPECIAL  LOAN  EXHIBmONS. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  acceptance,  on  loan,  of  works  of  art  for  temporary  ezhibitioo, 
special  loan  exhibitions  of  objects  to  illustrate  a  particular  category  of  art  in  respect 
of  objects  of  utility,  or  of  methods  of  dealing  with  materials,  have  been  held  daring 
many  succeeding  years  since  lb53.  in  1862  a  special  loan  exnibition  of  all  clasaes  of 
ancient  works  of  ornamental  art  was  held.  In  1865  there  was  a  special  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  miniatures;  in  1870  one  of  fans;  in  1872  one  of  ancient  musical  instmioents: 
in  1873  one  of  decorative  art  needlework ;  in  1874  one  of  enamels  on  metals.  But  be- 
yond the  scope  of  such  exhibitions,  a  series  of  three  national  portrait  exhibitions  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  was  carried  out  by  the  department  during  the  yea» 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  in  the  southern  galleries  overlooking  the  Royal  Horticoltoral 
Gardens.  Two  other  special  exhibitions  have  taken  place— one  to  illustrate  Spanish 
art;  the  other,  in  1882,  Scandinavian  art. 

NOTABLE  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  THE    MUSEUM. 

15.  Many  valuable  bequests  have  been  made  to  the  Department  for  the  art  collec- 
tions, and  the  India  Museum  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  1879. 

Besides  the  gift  of  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  Sheepshanks  in  1857,  already  referred  to,  the 
following  more  notable  gifts  and  bequests  may  be  mentioned: 

In  1860  and  in  1873,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison,  100  water  color  drawings,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  national  collection  of  water  color  drawings. 

In  1864,  by  Rev.  R.  Brooke,  396  objects,  consisting  of  textiles,  watches,  rings,  &c., 
and  718  volumes  of  books. 

In  1867,  by  Mrs.  Wollaston,  270  drawings  of  mosaics. 

In  1867  and  1868,  by  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  297  volumes,  382 
pamphlets,  and  1C5  prints  illustrating  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

In  18()8,  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Plnmley,  4^{  enamel  i)aintings  by  Essex,  Bone,  &c. 

In  1868,  by  Professor  Ella,  3*29  volumes  of  music,  printed  and  in  maunscript,  6  busts, 
1  oil  painting  (a  portrait  of  Rossini)  from  the  library  of  the  Musical  Union  Inatitnte. 

In  1868,  by  Rev.  Channcy  Hare  Tounshend,  211  objects,  chiefly  jewels,  189  oil  paint- 
ings, 174  water  color  paintings,  4,218  Swiss  coins,  831  volumes,  390  drawings,  1,816 
prints. 

In  1879,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  80  pictures,  63  miniatures,  802  drawings,  1,511 
prints,  74  rings,  27  art  object n,  13,596  books. 

In  1870,  by  William  Gibbs,  esq.,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  ornaments  and  other  an- 
tiquities, chiefly  found  in  Kent. 

In  1870,  by  .John  Meeson  Parsons,  osq.,  a  collection  of  92  oil  and  47  water  color 
paintings. 
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In  1871,  by  W.  Smith,  e«q.,  86  early  EogliBh  water  color  drawinn. 

In  1874,  by  Alexander  Barker,  esq.,  Venetian  fumitore  of  a  boa<foir. 

In  1876,  by  John  Foroter,  esq.,  48  oil  paintings,  74  frames  of  water-oolor  paintings 


and  drawings,  coUections  of  drawingjs,  sketches,  and  engravings,  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  aatographs,  library  of  printed  and  illustrated  boolu. 

In  1876,  by  Sir  Matthew  Digby  and  Lady  Wyatt,  148  fans. 

In  1876,  by  William  Smith,  esq.,  136  water  color  drawings  and  about  700  Tolomes 
of  books  and  manuscripts.    See  also  his  gift  in  1871. 

In  1877,  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  a  collection  of  Persian  carpets  and  textiles. 

In  1878,  by  the  French  minister  of  ccnmierce,  specimens  of  X3obeUns  and  Beanyais 
tapestries. 

In  1883,  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  masniflcent  collection  of  works  of  art,  chiefly  French 
fnmitnre,  porcelain,  and  enamels  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.* 

It  is  estimated  that  the  various  gifts  ana  bequests  to  the  museum  would,  if  sold  at 
the  time  they  were  received,  have  realized  about  £1,000,000. 

COST  OF  AKT  GOLLECTIONB. 

From  1866  to  188^-'83,  inclusive,  the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  art  (originals  and  reproductions),  available  both  for  the  Central  Museum  and  for 
circulation  to  the  provinces,  has  been  £302, 14H.  That  for  purchases  for  the  National 
Art  Library  has  been  £62,6i65.  The  value  of  the  bequests  thus  far  exceeds  the  sum 
expended  out  of  the  annual  votes  of  the  department. 

In  1867  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  couocil  on  education  appointed  a  staff  of  art 
referees,  selected  from  the  most  competent  authorities,  to  advise  them  with  reference 
to  purchases  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  gentlemen  receive  a  consult- 
ing fee  when  they  are  asked  to  advise.  Their  lordships  also  decided  to  appoint  ref- 
erees in  science,  as  well  as  iu  art.  In  1884  the  list  of  referees  for  science  was  revised, 
and  arrangements  made  for  their  acting  collectively  in  committees.  It  was  decidecl 
that  a  similar  course  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  art  referees,  and  that  the 
system  of  making  purchases  should  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  requirements,  not 
only  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  also  of  the  museums  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 
bnrffh  and  of  local  museums  to  which  aid  is  panted  by  the  state. 

The  duties  of  the  referees,  who  are  to  be  invited  to  act  from  year  to  year,  were  broadly 
defined  to  be  to  advise  their  lordships  whether  objects  offered  to  the  museum  are 
genuine ;  whether  they  are  good  of  their  kind,  or  whether  better  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
market ;  whether  the  price  is  reasonable,  and  also  to  make  suggestions  as  to  objects 
at  home  and  abroad  which  might  be  acquired  by  negotiation. 

The  present  committee  of  art  referees  consists  of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.  R.  A. ;  Mr. 
Bodley,  A.  R.  A. ;  Mr.  Boehm,  R.  A. ;  SirF.  Barton  ;  Mr.  Butler;  Mr.  fieseltine;  Mr. 
Maskell:  Mr.  W.  Morris;  Mr.  A.  Morrison ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen;  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R. 
A. ;  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.  A. 

The  permanent  officers  of  the  Department  are  to  select  from  among  the  objects  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  those  which  they  recommend  for  purchase  as  coming 
within  the  means  available,  as  suitable  for  the  special  aim  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, and  as  desirable  to  complete  the  several  sections. 

SUMMARY  OF  THB  ABT  COLLBCTIONS. 

16.  The  art  collections  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  thus  formed  are  comprised 
vinder  the  following  heads :  (a)  Objects  of  ornamental  art  generally  (originals  and  re- 
productions);  (6)  British  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors,  dtc. ;  (c)  British  sculpt- 
ure ;  {d)  Gallery  of  casts  of  classic  sculpture ;  («)  National  Art  Library  of  works  on 
fine  arts,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  &c.,  and  are  available,  not  only  for  the 
Central  Museum  and  Library  ot  reference,  but  also  for  circulation  throughout  the 
countrv.  The  system  of  circulating  objects  of  art  (originals  and  reproductions)  was 
revised  by  minute  of  29th  March,  1860,  and  a  report  upon  this  function  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  published  in  a  parliamenta^  paper  in  1881. 

17.  In  18o&  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  graciously  lent  the  Raphael  cartoons  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  * 

18.  In  1857  arrangements  were  made  for  lighting  the  Museum  and  throwing  it  open 
to  the  public  on  three  evenings  a  week,  and  since  that  time,  up  to  the  end  of  1882, 
21,.58S,102  persons  have  visited  the  Mnseum.  From  1856  to  1883  the  amount  voted 
for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  art  (originals  and  reprodncttons)  available,  both  for  the 
Central  Mnseum  and  for  circulation  to  the  provinces,  has  been  £328,099 ;  that  for 
purchases  for  the  National  Art  Library  has  been  £49,150.  The  value  of  the  beqnesta 
far  exceeds  the  sum  total  expended. 


*  The  remainder  of  $  15  is  from  1885  Calendar. 
S.  Ex.  209 47 
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19.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  constituted  by  royal  charter,  dated  30th 
April,  1884.  a  body  corporate,  since  which  time  it  has  accepted  nnmeroas  and  yaluable 
beqaests  of  works  of  art. 

BBAKCH  MUSEUM  AT  BETHKAL  QREBN. 

SO.  The  establishment  of  the  Branch  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Bethnal  Green 
arose  out  of  two  circumstances.  The  first  was  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  ia- 
habitants  of  the  east  end  of  London  of  their  willingness  to  provide  a  site  for  such  s 
museum  if  the  GoTemment  would  orsanize  it.  The  second  was  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving the  larger  part  of  the  iron  buildings  at  tiouth  Kensington  to  make  room  for  per- 
manent structures.  The  materials  of  the  iron  museum  were  thus  available  for  re- 
erection  elsewhere.  The  treasury  approved  of  the  general  proposal  to  use  these  ma- 
terials in  the  formation  of  district  museums.  The  branch  museum  at  Bethnal  Green 
was  to  be  a  national  institution  for  the  reception  of  objects  of  science  and  art,  being 
national  property,  which  are  insufficiently  provided  for  elsewhere.  There  were  *'  one 
or  more  classes  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which  would  appropriately 
constitute  the  foundation  of  such  a  museum,  such  as  the  collection  of  animal  prod- 
ucU  useful  in  manufactures."  (See  minute  of  10th  March,  1B66.)  The  site  wss 
transferred  by  the  inbabitanta  of  the  east  end  of  London  to  the  Government  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1869,  and  the  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  were 
completed  early  in  1872.  The  animal  products  and  food  collection  were  removed  from 
South  Kensington,  and  the  artistic  division  of  the  new  branch  museum  was  for  the 
time  composed  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  lent  by  Sir  Bichard  Wallace.  The 
Branch  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  thus  formed  was  opened  by  their  Boyal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  95th  Jime,  1872.  The  science  section 
of  the  museum  has  maintained  its  permanent  character,  but  the  artistic  collections 
have  been  changed  several  times,  various  and  important  contributions  on  loan  having 
been  made  by  private  persons.  For  some  time  the  iron  work  from  the  Kensington 
art  collections  was  exhibited  at  the  branch  museum.  Within  the  last  three  years  all 
the  specimens  which  illustrate  modern  phases  of  ornamental  art  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  art  collections  at  South  Kensington  and  placed  in  the  branch  museum.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1882,  ({,428,479  persons  bad  visited  the  branch  museum. 

21.  The  staff  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  including  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch 
Masenm,  the  India  A^useum,  and  the  Art  and  Educational  Libraries,  eonsists  of  a  di- 
rector, 2  museum  superintendents,  S  museum  keepers,  10  assistant  museum  keepers,  8 
junior  assistants,  and  9  technical  and  special  assistants. 

22.  Returns  are' appended  of  (1)  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  (2)  votes  for  purchases  of  art  and  other  objects,  &c. 

Eeiurn  of  yearly  mtmher  of  vitUifn/ram  1857  to  end  of  1882. 


Yssn. 

NamberofTkiton.     . 

MomSng. 

ETeoing. 

Total 

1867 ■- 

180,871 
237,272 
203,088 
847,906 
3^<9^156 
849,103 
463,504 
413,980 
444.803 
515»674 
488^808 
609,143 
768,765 
742.880 
600,128 
840,754 
611,732 
642,860 
602,478 
816.604 
684,541 
6tt2.186 
685,722 
748.502 
769, 117 
7o0.305 

147.020 
210. 01« 
212,277 
263,100 
225,804 
863,177 
263.411 
280.080 
248,151 
240,401 
267,708 
281.033 
274.880 
271,060 
240.201 
315u3l4 
247.305 
271,247 
227,730 
356,847 

268. 2il 
456.  S88 

1858 

1890 

473^36$ 

1860 

1861 

604,550 

1862 

1,241.  SO 

726.015 

1863 

1864 

653,060 

1865 

602,654 

1866.. 

1867 

736.  «5 
046.516 

1868 

881  076 

1660 

1,043,  ©4 
1,014.819 

1870 

1871 1 

1872 

1.15i.C68 
eO.037 

1873 

1874 

0  4  127 

1875 

830.212 
1-173.251 

1876 

1877 

220,160  1      013.701 
222.163         884,503 

1878 

1879 

213,673         879L3d3 

1880 

1881    

238.461 
247,907 
201,421 

e8t.9& 

1.017.(S4 
961  Ti* 

1882 
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Vote  for  purchaaes  of  art  and  other  obfeoti  for  the  SoMth  Keneington  Mueeum  and  of  hooia 
for  the  Nationnl  Art  Uhrary. 

HABLBOBOUGH  HOUSB  COLLECTIONS. 


Tew 
endiDS 
March 

81— 

Fop  what  oljject 

Amount. 

1866 

£10, 656 

1867 

Sxamiilfla 7. '           

7,226 

BOXTTH  KBliTSINaTOiar  1CU8EUM. 


YettCDding  March  81- 

Art 
examiJei. 

Beiirodao- 

tlon8.eaata, 

electro. 

types,  &a 

Books 
for  Ka. 
tionalArt 
Library. 

1858 

£9^000 
11.800 
12,170 
14,600 
14,600 
161000 
16,000 
16,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
6,647 
8,500 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
10,000 
61000 

Sooo 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6^000 
10,000 

£1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

000 

1650 

I860 ; 

1861 

Ifl62 

000 

1868 

1,000 
1.000 
1600 
1.600 
1,600 
$500 

Sooo 
Seoo 

2.600 

$600 
S600 
2^600 
S500 
2.600 
1.000 
1,600 
2,'000 
2.000 
$600 
2|860 

1864 

1865 

"'"ii'oob 

2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,100 
2.500 
2,600 
2,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1.600 
1,600 
2,000 
8,600 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 * 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

8,000 

Total 

261,117 

40^100 

48.160 

Id  addition  to  the  previous  extracts  from  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  the  following  statements  aie  from 
the  report  by  Sir  Philip  Gunliffe  Owen,  director  of  the  museum,  in  Ap- 
pendix £  of  the  same  report: 


THE  JONKS  BKQUE8T. 

•  •  «  «  jjiQ  Qi^i;  notable  event  in  the  history  of  tke  masenm  during  the  year  10 
the  reception  of  the  collection  beoneathed  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Picca- 
dilly, who  died  on  January  7,  1882.  It  consists  chiefly  of  very  choice  examples  of 
French  eighteenth  century  art,  a  class  more  keenly  sought  after  by  wealthy  collectors 
than  any  other :  Enamels  by  Petitot  and  his  followers,  furniture  by  Boule,  Riesener, 
and  David  Roentgen ;  metal  work  by  Caffieri  and  Gonthi^re :  Sevres  porcelain 
vases  of  the  best  period.  Such  works  can  only  be  purchased  for  thousands  of  pounds 
each,  an  outlay  which  the  other  pressins  demands  on  the  annual  parliamentary  ffrant 
for  purchases  would  not  have  permitted.  Hence  it  would  have  been  impossibTe  for 
the  museum  to  acquire  an  adequate  representation  of  this  class  of  art  except  by  gift 
or  bequest.  Hitherto  the  deficiency  has  in  some  measure  been  supplied  by  loans ;  now 
the  museum  can  show  examples  of  its  own,  rivalled  by  few  it'  any  public  collections, 
and  surpassed  by  none.  The  market  value  of  the  bequest  has  been  fixed  by  experts 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  a  sum  which  the  return  on  page  554  shows  had,  at 
the  time  when  the  bequest  was  received,  been  but  slightly  exceeded  by  the  total 
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oatlay  on  oriffinal  art  objeoto  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  moseom  collections  in  16ad 
to  December  31,  1881. 

"The  ooUeotiou,  which  is  shown  to  great  sd^antaffe  in  the  rooms  formerly  need  for 
the  exhibition  of  water-color  drawings,  &o.,  wasvisited  by  their  roval  higimesses  tiie 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  December  12,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  An  illustrated  hand-book  and  a  catalogue  have  been  printed  and  have  met 
with  a  ready  sale. 

''Another  subdivision  of  the  art  collections  has  been  much  strengthened  by  the 
bequest  b}  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  of  numerous  examples  of  Chinese  carved  Jade,  crystal, 
Ac.  These  were  already  familiar  objects  in  the  muaenm,  having  been  on  loan  since 
1872."    •    •    • 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Bichard  A.  Thompson,  the  assiBtant  director 
ppendix  B,  is  taken  the  following  f     ~ 
collections  made  daring  the  year: 


for  arrangement.  Appendix  B,  is  taken  the  following  farther  particolara 
of  additions  to  tne  collectio 


THE  JONSS  BBQUXST. 

The  bequest  (by  Mr.  John  Jones)  mainlv  consists  of  works  illustrating  the  arts  of 
France  during  the  last  century,  principally  furniture,  cabinet  work,  Sevres  china, 
goldsmiths^  work,  enamels,  paintings  in  oil,  and  water  colors,  &c. 

The  paintings  in  oil  comprise  specimens  of  the  English  school  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, LinneU.  Mulready,  Webster,  Frith,  Landseer,  Tcpham,  Poole,  &^,  and  the 
water  color  works  by  Turner,  Copley  Fieldiuff,  Birket  Foster,  Hunt,  Goodall,  d^. 
Among  the  works  of  foreign  artists  are  included  Bp^oimens  of  the  works  of  Waitean, 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Guard6,  Lancret,  Murillo,  and  others. 

The  miniatures  include  works  by  Isaac  Oliver,  Janet,  Cooper,  and  others,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  Petitot  enamels. 

There  are  eighty-nine  pieces  of  Sevres  porcelain,  besides  numerous  specimens  of 
Oriental,  Chelsea,  and  Dresden  manufactures. 

The  miscellaneous  objects  comprise  examples  of  various  countries  and  manufactures 
and  are  especially  rich  in  Jeweled  and  enameled  boxes,  caskets,  cups,  and  goldsmiths* 
work  generally. 

There  are  numerous  bronzes  and  clocks,  135  specimens  of  decorative  furniture,  mostly 
French,  of  the  last  century,  and  a  collection  of  over  100  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  over 
1,000  volumes  of  books  and  engravings. 

This  collection,  comprisins  as  it  does  so  many- fine  examples  of  the  French  indus- 
trial arts  of  the  last  century,  1b  particularly  acceptable  to  the  museum,  specimens  of  the 
works  of  that  period  being  hitnerto  almost  unrepresented  in  the  collections.    *    •    « 

The  collection  has  been  arraoged  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  museum,  and  occupies 
the  first  three  rooms  adjoining  the  Sheepshanks  galleries. 

THB  WELLS  BEQUEST. 

The  next  important  bequest  during  the  year  was  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  of  Not- 
tingham, consisting  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  carved  oriental  jades,  crystals,  ag- 
ates, &c.  It  comprises  vases,  bowls,  cups,  Slo,,  in  rock  crystal,  and  figures,  animals, 
flowers,  vases,  bowls,  snuflf-boxes  in  lade,  caskets,  and  cups  in  agate  and  blood-stone; 
boxes  in  crystal  and  Jade  inlaid  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  Chinese  enamels.  The  collection  numbers  159  specimens,  and  fills  what  nad  hith- 
erto been  almost  a  blank  in  our  illustrations  of  Chinese  art. 

PURCHASES. 

The  most  important  additions  made  to  the  Museum  by  purchase  are  a  series  of  ex- 
amples of  Itaban  sculpture,  purchased  in  Italy  for  the  department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bob- 
inson;  notably  the  large  group  in  Istrian  stone  of  the  ^*  Virgin  and  worshippers.^ 
formerly  the  tympanum  ota  doorway  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Smta  Maria della Mis- 
cricordia,  at  Venice.  This  work  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  attributed  to  Bartol- 
ommeo  Bono ;  a  well-head  of  white  marble,  carved  in  low  relief,  with  crosses  and  flowers, 
from  Mnrano,  near  Venice,  eleventh  century,  and  another  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
two  tanks  of  washine  fountains,  Venice,  fifteenth  century;  a  pedestal  of  white  msrblo 
with  verdc  antique  shaft,  from  a  villa  of  the  Salviati  family,  near  Florence, fifteenth 
century ;  architrave  and  cornice  of  a  doorway  in  Istrian  stone,  from  Urbino,  sixteenth 
century;  a  beautifully  sculptured  monumental  medallion  in  Istrian  stone,  formerJif 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Antonio  Maggio  Bassano,  an  advocat«»  of  Brescia,  and  bis 
wife  Caterina,  early  sixteneth  century  work ;  a  terra  cotta  medallion,  the  head  of  sa 
old  man,  Florentine,  fifteenth  century ;  a  devotional  tablet,  relievo,  in  painted  staeeo^ 
attributed  to  Donatello ;  and  a  series  of  panels,  brackets,  and  other  aichitectural  d»- 
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tails  in  marble  and  Istrian  stone,  works  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Some  specimens  of 
Italian  soulptnre  were  also  obtained  from  other  sources,  inclnding  notably  a  monu- 
ment to  Gasparo  Moro,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Misencordia,  at  YeDice, 
&c. 

Some  examples  of  oriental  art  and  other  specimens  were  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  collection,  the  principal  object  being  a  Japanese  gold  and  black 
laqner  coflfer,  seventeenth  century  work,  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  Napo* 
leon  the  First. 

A  collection  of  terra  cotta  glass  and  pottery  from  Cyprus  has  been  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  R.  £.,and  Mr.  G.  G.  Hake.  It  is  in 
course  of  arrangement,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  public  inspection.  Also  a  col- 
lection of  casts  of  ancient  classical  sculpture,  formed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Perry.  *  *  *  A  large  number  of  the  finest  works  in  the  museum  have 
been  circulated  to  schools  of  art,  permanent  museums,  and  institutions  in  connection 
with  the  department. 

Loans  have  been  made  to  129  schools  of  art  and  60  local  museums  and  other  insti- 
tutions; the  number  of  objects  and  frames  of  illustrations  circulated  during  the  year 
amounting  to  24;  117.     *    *    • 

EAST  INDIAN  SECTION. 

The  Indian  collection  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  as  being  secured  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  has  been  unpacked  and  is  in  course  of  arrangement ;  it  con- 
tains many  specimens  of  great  interest,  especially  in  the  carved  wood  fronts  of  win- 
dows and  balconies  of  old  houses,  also  specimens  of  modern  carving  for  similar 
purposes.  There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  sculptures  on  stone, 
and  examples  of  wall  decoratidhs  in  tiles.  The  collection  is  in  course  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  west  court  of  the  new  buildinjg^.  This  dividing  of  the  Indian  collection 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  at  present  it  is  unavoidable  on  account  of  many  of  the 
specimens  being  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Indian 
section. 

BBTHNAL  GREEN  BRANCH  MUflBUM. 

The  only  alteration  of  importance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collectionB  at  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  Museum  was  caused  by  the  acceptanoe  of  the  loan  of  a  lai*ge  coUeotion 
of  pictures  kindly  offered  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  This  important  collection,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  264  works  mostly  by  the  old  masters,  fills  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
ffallery,  and  a  portion  of  the  western.  The  pictures  by  modem  foreign  artists  lent 
from  Sonth  Kensington,  and  some  of  the  older  loans  had  to  be  removed  to  provide  sufi&- 
oient  space.  The  collection  was  arranged  and  opened  for  public  exhibition  a  few- 
days  before  the  Christmas  holidays." 

THB  ART  COLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  art  collections,  reports  as  follows: 

•  •••»•• 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest  during  the  year  1882 
was  1,942,  viz :  General  art  collections,  1,685 :  Indian  section,  153,  and  school  exam- 
ples, 104 :  as  against  409,  viz. :  General  art  collection,  218,  and  Indian  section  201,  in 
1881. 

The  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  are : 

(1)  A  tympanum  from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Miserieordia,  Venice,  attrib- 
uted to  B.  Bono,  £157  9s,  8d. 

(2)  A  collection  of  Italian  objects  obtained  in  Italy  for  the  museum  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson,  £1,263,  18«.  6d. 

(3)  A  collection  of  Spanish  church  plate,  £1,200. 

(4)  The  excellent  collection  of  musical  instruments,  formerly  on  loan,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  £555  6s, 

(5)  A  collection  of  objects  purchased  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  £2,570  12s. 

(6)  A  monument  to  Gasparo  Moro,  from  Venice,  £100. 
The  most  important  presentations  of  the  year  were: 

^  (1)  The  great  and  varied  collection  of  French  furniture,  miniatures,  paintings, 
porcelain,  enamels,  Sec,  bequeathed  by  John  Jones,  esq. 

(2)  A  collection  of  old  French  marqueterie  furniture,  and  seven  paintings  by  old 
masters,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  late  Miss  Coutts  Trotter,  of  St.  Germains,  by  her 
representatives. 

(3)  A  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  objects  in  jade  and  other  precious 
atones,  lent  for  exhibition  by  Arthur  Wells,  esq.,  of  Nottingham,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  at  his  demise. 
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A  special  loan  exhibition  of  ScandioaTian  objects  was  opened  in  May  and  closed  in 
August.  The  chief  contributions  were  from  the  museums  of  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen, supplemented  by  contributions  from  private  lenders  in  Norway,  Swedui,  and 
Denmark,  with  a  few  contributions  from  English  collectors. 


CIRCUI^TION. 

The  demands  for  assistance  to  local  exhibitions  and  museums  haye  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  whilst  those  from  schools  of  art  for  the  purposes  of  study  are  continu- 
ous and  regular.  There  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  suitable  studies  in  oil  for  nse  in 
the  painting  classes  in  the  schools.  The  selection  of  objects  sent  to  exhibitions  and 
provincial  museums,  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  from  the  higher 
standard  which  has  been  taken  in  choosing  the  objects  and  grouping  them  as  illoatra- 
tions  of  country,  style,  or  fabric ;  but  occasionally  the  assistance  given  denudes  the 
museum  to  an  extent  which  causes  the  same  complaints  as  those  aDuded  to  in  the  re- 
port for  16:^1 ;  and  these  must  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
manufacturers,  designers,  and  others  who  study  special  objects  in  the  museum  for 
practical  purjwses.  The  use  made  of  the  museum  in  this  direction  is  now  so  consider- 
able as  to  prove  that  great  value  is  attached  to  the  privilege  of  sketching  the  objects, 
but  care  is  always  taken  that  objects  on  loan  are  not  sketched  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  owner. 


LOCAL  KZHIBinONS. 

The  number  of  exhibitions  held  during  the  year  1882  is  40,  as  against  42  in  1881. 
All  these  the  department  assisted  largely  with  contributions,  as  uso  to  three  exhi- 
bitions in  connection  with  conversazoni,  annual  meetings  of  schools  of  art,  and  sci- 
ence classes.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  deposit  loans  to  provincial  and  corporation 
museums  as  reported  in  Table  8,  and  schools  of  art  as  detailed  in  Table  9. 

Contributions  were  also  sent  to  continental  museums  and  exhibitions,  asking  for 
snch  assistance  in  consideration  of  loans  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  viz:  Paries 
Exposition  B6trospectiveof  the  Union  Central  des  Arts  d^coratifs;  Lisbon,  National 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art;  Berlin,  Kunst-Gewerbe  Museum;  Stockholm,  Boyal 
Castle;  Copenhagen,  Amalienborg  Palace  of  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Denmark. 
The  three  last-mentioned  exhibitions  consisted  entirely  of  objects  of  Indian  art  sup- 
plementing contributions  from  Her  Bisjesty  the  Queen,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  nis  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  right  honorable  Lord 
Lytton. 

Abstracts  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase  under  votes  o  and  8,  or  bjf  s\fts,  during  the  ffear 

ending  December  31,  1882. 


[Summary  of  olaaaM— Janaaxy  to  Daoember,  1882.*] 
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*  Thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Sdenoe  and  Axt  Department,  page  543. 
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BEPORT  ON  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  THE  BRANCH 
MUSEUM  AT  BETHNAL  GREEN,  BY  SIR  PHILIP  OUNUFFE  OWEN,  K. 
G.  M.-  G.J  O.  B.y  G.  I.  E.y  DIRECTOR.* 


The  reports  handed  to  me  by  the  aesistant  directors  and  keepers  show  that  steady 
progress  lias  been  made  in  the  varioas  divisions  of  the  museums  during  the  year  1883, 
and  that  the  collections  have  been  enriched  by  some  important  additions.  It  has 
been  otherwise  an  uneventful  year,  and  in  laying  their  reports  before  your  lordships 
no  further  comments  from  me  are  called  for. 

One  point,  however,  may  perhaps  be  fitly  referred  to  here.  Since  the  minute  of 
18th  June,  1880,  by  which  my  Loras  decided  that  loans  renewable  at  the  expiration 
of  each  year  should  be  granted  to  the  corporation  museums  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vancement has  been  miMe  in  the  numbers  of  art  collections  issued  annually  by  the 
circulation  division  of  the  museum.  In  1879  annual  loans  were  sent  to  four  local 
museums  onlv  (not  including  affiliated  museums  at  Edinburgh  and  Bethnal  Green). 
This  number  nas  now  increased  to  fourteen,  and  as  numerous  applications  have  already 
been  received  from  other  corporations  for  loans,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
museums  assisted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  year  1884.  In  addition  to  these  existing  institutions  many  corporations  are  estab- 
lishing museums  in  connection  with  their  fi«e  libraries  under  the  public  libraries  act, 
and  in  some  cases  the  buildings  are  being  provided  by  the  munificence  of  private 
individuals. 

In  order  ftirther  to  show  the  desire  of  localities  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loan  of 
collections  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of 
objects  circulated  annually  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  5  years,  the  num- 
ber in  1878  having  been  8,320  only,  whilst  in  lb83  it  was  17,49& 

]!^veral  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
also  taken  advantage  of  the  parliamentary  vote  by  which  my  lords  are  enabled  to 
grant  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  museums  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  or  established  under  the  public  libraries  act. 

Appended  is  a  return  showing  the  amount  oi  aid  granted  during  the  year. 


Name  of  mDoeam. 


Aid  by  the 
Depsrtment. 


Paid  by 

theProvliiciil 

Matenin. 


TotsL 


Birmlngbam  Sebool  of  Art 

Bnlton,  Chadwick  Muaenni 

Brailford  Public  Art  MoseDm 

Glasgow  Corporation  Art  Oalleileo 

Maocheater  Art  Gallery 

Nottlogham  Corporation 

Total 


£  ».  d. 
85  7  8 
140  8  6 
174  8  8 
260  14  10 
212  10  0 
200  7  8 


£  «.  d. 
85  7  8 
146  8  6 
174  8  8 
250  14  10 
637  10  0 
200  7  8 


£     9.  d, 

70  14  6 

208  17  0 

848  17  4 

601  0  8 

860  0  t» 

400  14  6 


1,019  16  6 


1,444  16  6 


2,464  18  0 


Thb  Art  Collbctions. 
Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  art  ooUeotionSy  reports  as  follows: 


ADDITIONS. 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  during  the  year  1683, 
was  l,2d5,  as  against  1,942  in  1882,  viz :  General  art  collections,  1,2B5;  Indian  section, 
8 ;  and  school  examples,  2 ;  as  against  general  art  collections,  1,685 ;  Indian  section, 
153,  and  school  examples,  104,  in  1882. 

PURCHASES. 

The  most  important  aqnisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  are — 

(1)  A  pair  of  very  fine  vases  of  carved  Soochow  lac,  ftom  the  summer  palace, 
Pekin,  £325. 

(2)  A  Persian  carpet  of  the  miVdle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  £306. 

*  Appendix  D,  thirty -first  annual  report  (for  1883),  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  appendices.    See  pages  238-246. 
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^3)  A  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain,  glass,  and  lac,  £250. 

(4)  A  Persian  canopy  carpet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  £200. 

(5)  A  large  and  finely-wrought  Japanese  incense  burner  of  inlaid  bronze,  with  life 
fcize  figures  of  peacocks,  pigeons,  and  small  birds,  made  by  Kak6,  £1,5^  7«.  2<L 

(6)  A  collection  of  antiquities,  irom  Cyprus,  pottery,  glass,  jewelry,  &c.,  £234 
10c.  lid. 

(7)  Three  very  important  Flemish  tapestries  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  designs  represent  in  ff  the  "Triumph  of  Fame,"  the  "Triumph  of  Chas- 
tity,*' and  the  "Triumph  of  Dpath,"  part  of  the  series  illustrating  the  "Trionfi"  of 
Potrsjch,  £2,775  0».  6d. 

(6)  A  Persian  carpet  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  £250. 

(9)  Four  drawin|{8,  by  the  late  Daute  G.  Rossetti,  £215. 

(10)  A  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Mrs.  Thomas  \Vheltbam,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.  R.  A., 
£175. 

(11)  An  oil  painting,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.  A.,  and  two  water-color  drawings  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  £2«8  lbs. 

(12)  The  decorative  panelling  of  the  sides,  alcoves,  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  from 
Damascus,  eighteenth  century,  £500. 

(13)  A  salt  cellar,  a  disb,  and  an  ewer,  fine  specimens  of  Limoges  enamel,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Courtois"  family,  from  the  Blenheim  collection,  £2,326  5«.  6d, 

(14)  Seven  large  Japanese  carvings  in  ivory,  £300. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  the  year,  by  gift  or  bequest,  are — 

(i)  A  fresco,  by  E.  Armltage,  R  A.,  replica  of  portion  of  his  large  fireeco  in  St. 
Jonn's  Catholic  Church,  Duncan  Terrace,  Islington,  given  by  the  artist. 

(2)  A  marble  bust  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  by  P.  MacDowell,  given  by  Lady 
Jebb. 

(3)  A  collection  of  Hungarian  textile  fabrics,  embroideries,  lace,  &c.,  given  by  the 
royal  Hungarian  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(4)  A  carved  and  gilt  sleigh,  given  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart. 

(5)  A  water-oolor  drawing  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  by  the  late  Charles  Yacher,  b^ 
qneathed  by  the  artist. 

BKPRODUCTIONS. 

Floiier  ooste.^The  casts  acquired  include  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth, 
by  Fra  Paolins  di  Pistoia,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Pistoia ;  a  collection  of  50 
casta  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  Alhambra ;  copies  of  the  figures  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Auzerre,  presented  by  the  Mus^  de  la  Sculptare  Compar^e,  Paris,  and  a  copy 
of  five  seals  in  one,  the  seal  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (1355  to  1375),  now  in  the 
Mns^  de  Toalouse,  presented  by  M.  Berthomien,  from  the  Commission  Archeologiqne 
de  Narbonne. 

J?2M(ro<3fpM.-  A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  in  electrotype  of  the  obiects  selected 
from  the  museums  and  private  collections  in  Russia  has  been  supplied,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  being  proceeded  with. 

A  copy  has  been  obtained  of  the  Roman  silver  dish,  28f  inches  in  diameter,  bein^  a 
representation,  in  relief,  of  the  Emperor  Theodosins  appointing  a  magistrate ;  the  dish 
was  found  in  1847  in  a  field  near  Almandralego,  Estremadura,  and  it  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid.     , 

Collection  of  oaaUfrom  antique  e<mlpture8. — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  casts  selected  by 
Walter  Copland  Perry,  esq.,  to  represent  the  history  and  development  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  has  been  received,  upward  of  ^^  being  in  the  course  of  arrange- 
ment. 

CIRCULATION. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cundall,  assistant  keeper  in  charge  of  circulation,  reports  as  fol- 
lowri: 

The  demand  for  tbe  loan  of  art  objects  from  museums,  exhibitions,  and  schools  of 
art  gradually  increases  year  by  j'car.  The  number  of  provincial  museums  assisted  by 
tbe  department  with  uunnal  loaus  is  now  14  (not  including  the  affiliated  museums  ai 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin),  this  being  an  increase  of  3  on  the  previous  year.  (5ef  Table 
I,  page  266. ) 

The  following  return  of  the  museums  to  which  loans  hfive  been  granted  for  the  past 
five  years  will  sliowhow  tbe  local  authorities  are  gradually  availing  themselves  of  the 
collections  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  1819,4;  1880,  6;  1881,8;  1882,11; 
1883,  14  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  during  tbe 
present  year. 
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The  number  of  exhibitions,  conyenazioni,  ^c,  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  'which  ob- 
jects were  lent  was  44,  being  an  increase  of  1  on  the  proTions  year,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  on  Table  I,  page  266.  The  more  important  of  these  exhibitions  were 
held  at  the  following  places : 

Cork^  for  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  artistic 
education  of  the  people. 

Oldham,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  furnish  the  new  museum  at  the  Free 
Beference  Library  In  which  the  exhibition  was  held. 

Huddersfield,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Technical  School  and  School  of  Art.     , 

Limerick,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  School  of  Art. 

The  students^  work  which  gained  medals  and  prizes  after  having  been  on  view  in 
the  South  Keubington  Museum,  were  exhibited  at  Cork,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Burton-on-Trent. 

The  collection  of  Indian  objects,  supplemented  by  contributions  from  His  Royal 
Bighness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Lyttou,  noted  in  the  last  re- 
port for  1682  as  being  at  Copenhagen,  was  subsec^ueutly  removed  to  Amsterdam  and 
exhibited  duriug  the  summer  months  in  connection  with  the  International  Colonial 
Export  Exhibition,  1883.  • 

This  collection  has  now  been  returned  in  a  satisfactory  condition  to  the  museum 
after  having  been  exhibited  at  Berlin,  1881-^82;  Stockholm,  1882;  Copenhagen* 
1882-'83  J  and  Amsterdam,  18b3. 

With  regard  to  loans  to  schools  of  art  for  the  purposes  of  copying  and  study  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand,  the  total  number  of  objects  and 
painting  issued  being  4,826,  against  3,328  in  1882.  The  number  of  deposit  loan  cases 
containing  obiects  for  still-life  study  is  now  68,  an  increase  of  24,  and  still  this  num- 
ber is  not  sufficient  for  tbe  demand. 

The  total  number  of  objects,  &c.,  issued  for  various  periods  during  the  year  was 
17,498,  being  an  increase  of  415  on  the  previous  year. 

'4)  Ahttraei  of  ohfeeta  acquired  hy  purchate  under  votee  F  2  and  7,  or  hy  g^t,  during  ik€ 

year  ending  December  31, 1883. 

•  ••#••• 

(5)  [Simunaiy  of  clsaaes    Jamuufy  to  Deoember,  1888.*] 


ClMB. 


objects. 


&iven.    Bought 


Cort. 


I 

n 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 
vin 

IX 

X 
XI 

xn 
xm 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 
XVII 

xvni 


Seolptiiro  in  marble,  atone,  Ac 

liooalca  in  atone  and  glaaa 

Carringa  in  ivoiT,  bone,  and  tortoise  ahell. 

Woodwork,  ftinutare,  &o 

Metal  work 

Coinaand  medala 

Anna  and  armor 

SflTeramitha'  work  . 


61 


844    4    » 


Jewelry,  goldamitha'  work,  &c. 
Snameia  c 


on  metal . 

Pottery 

Qlaaa veaaela 

Painted  and  stained  glaaa 

Leather  work  and  book-blnding  . 

Textilea 

Lace., 


le 
40 
26 

1 
18 

0 

76 

28 

067 

70 


88116    0 

1,878    OU 

1,778  17    «■ 

0    OU 

88    0    0 

60  10    0 

880  10  10 

2,611  18    0 

1,861    2    8 

120  18    ft 


Mnstoallnatramenta 

Paintings  in  oil  and  water-oolor,  &c  . 


6    0  0 

8,788    6  6 

184    1  6 

16  10  0 

1,841    0  0 


Total. 


188 


1,162 


18,452    7    ft 


*  Thlrty-fliat  Beport  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  page  263. 
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(7)  ^Ahfttraot  of  the  oast  of  objeett  purchated  for  the  art  oolleotiont  {excluding  auU  a*i 
eleotrotjfpei)  thowing  the  afMunt  expended  to  December  31,  1882,  ostd  the  further  turn  ex- 
pended from  December  31, 1862,  to  December  31,  1883. 


ClAM. 


DMcription. 


CMttO 

December  81, 


ParchAMS 

from 

December  81, 

1882.  to 

December  81, 

1888. 


Total  I 

of  par- 

chaaesfniBthe 

begfamiDf[of 

the  ooUectio&i 

tol>eo«m- 
ber  31, 1883. 


I 

n 
in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 
X 
XIA 
XI B 
XII 

xin 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

xvn 
xvni^ 

xviriB 


Sonlptiire  in  marble,  etone,  See 

Moeaice  in  etone  and  glaM 

Cn— ^r r"  In  Itptt  bmjf .  and  tortoiae-ahell 

W->"!,i^t'^L,  lusiiiLtiXts  6m 

Mr  (At   wmk... 

ConiA  And  tuedab — 

Ariiiw  ftDtl  arniror,,..* 

SllverNiulrhK'  'work 

Ji'w«li  V  nuii  j£ul4AQiitlia'  work 

EDfimtUciD  melaL.*.,. 

SAHbt^i}W«r&  and  aUmeiraie 

Prtrc^lalii 

Glftjii  vwjiHn,  See 

P)iinte4  uiil  »tu.nf«il  eJjum 

lA^Athvr  wuvk,  tiiduding  book  binding... 
Tit  1  rio  f4tbdb«,  iudydiDg  embroidery  — 

"Lui^Yt.  .............  — 

MusicalinstromenU 

Paintins  in  oil,  ooplea  of  ornament  in  tem- 

p«rak&o 

Water-color  and  other  drawinga,  minia- 

tares,  iUaminationa,  See 

Meymar  collection  of  Arabian  art.  dec, 

bought  In  1869 

Oljecta  bought  in  1877  for  the  oolleotiTe 

aum  of 

Firat  portion  of  the  Bobinaon  collection 

boDght  In  1879 

Second  and  third  portiona  of  the  Bobinaon 

collection  bought  in  1880 

Small  collection  of  objeota  bought  in  1880 

for  the  collectlTe  aum  of 

Small  collection  of  oliiJecta  bought  in  1881 

for  the  oolleotiTe  aum  of 

Total 


£ 

2,476 

10, 80S 

81,889 

25,778 

8.082 

4,245 

10,471 

10.122 

28,048 

27.682 

10.617 

8^886 

2;  045 

1,852 

11,081 

1,402 

4,634 


a.  d. 


15  U 

10  7 
2    2 

2  5 
Oil 

18    2 
12    5 

3  0 

11  0 


8,200  14  7 

8.038  13  2 

2,261    0  0 

800    0  0 

8,800    0  0 

8,000    0  0 

200    0  0 

100    0  0 


244    4    0 


331  15    0 

1,272    Oil 

1,770  17    2 

0    Oil 

00    0    0 

50  10    0 

330  16  10 

2,6U  18    0 

740  10    8 

501    3    0 

126  13    5 


6    0 

8.798    6 

184    1 

15  10 


446  10    0 
804  10    0 


266^087    8    8 


13,452    7    5 


£  I.  d. 
24,023  1  4 
2.474  «  I 

2o,mii  e 

38.11117  0 
27,568  810 
S,fltS  I  4 
4,344  U  4 
19,531  4  4 
10,453UU 
28,55514  8 
28,432  U  3 
11,118  5  ! 
«^  024  15  10 
2,045  Oil 
1,15818  I 
14,8791811 
1,676  4  6 
4,650  1  « 

8,737  4  T 

9,834  3  2 

2,261  0  0 

300  0  t 

8,800  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

200  0  « 

100  0  • 


280;  489  U  1 


*  Thirty-flrat  Beport  Science  and  Art  Department,  page  2 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM-KEEPER  AND  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ART  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  keeper  of  the  National  Art  Library, 
reports  as  follows : 

ATTENDANCE. 

I.  The  atteDdance  in  the  Art  Library  daring  the  past  year  amounted  to  17.440  stu- 
dents and  6,006  snbseribers,  showing  a  decrease  compiled  with  1882,  when  the  num- 
bers were  respectively  18«299  and  6,584.  There  seems  daring  1883  to  haye  been  a 
general  decrease  of  attendance  in  the  varions  divisions  of  the  mnseam. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  acquired  has  been  2,294.  Among  these  may 
be  named  two  of  the  rare  Venetian  lace  pattern  books;  the  earlier,  entitled  "  Bellezze 
de  Recami  et  Design!/'  is  extremely  uncommon.  It  was  brought  out  at  Venice  in 
li>58,  and  contains  20  pages  of  designs,  many  of  great  elegance,  all  in  poifect  condi- 
tion, and  including  upwards  of  100  patterns  for  lace  borders;  tne  other  is  also  rare, 
*'  La  Vera  Perfettione  del  disegno  de  varie  sorti  di  ricami,  &c.,''  by  Gionanni  Ostaus, 
Venice,  1591 ;  a  rare  work  of  Du  Cerceau,  containing  elaborate  engravings  of  orna- 
ment of  the  date  1594,  a  beautiful  little  volume  lu  its  original  stamped  vellum 
cover ;  a  curious  book  containing  receipts  for  dyeing  and  colormg,  &c.,  sm.  4to.,  1605, 
translated  firom  the  Dutch  by  Leonard  Maskall,  the  author  of  '*A  Booke  of  Fishing 
with  Hooke  and  Line,"  dtc. ;  a  fine  series  of  the  engraved  works  of  Le  Pautre,  about 
1,000  prints  collected  in  7  folio  volumes;  these  volumes  formed  part  of  the  Townley 
Library  and  represent  very  fully  the  various  works  of  the  sreat  French  decorative 
artist ;  Turner  and  Girtin's  River  Scenery,  l823-'30 ;  two  early  publications  by  David 
Cox,  now  become  rare,  bis  '<  Lessons  in  Water  Conn,"  182:),  and  the  "  Young  Artist's 
Companion,"  1825 ;  several  works  illustrating  costume. 

•  *»•<•• 

Various  publications  having  for  their  object  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the 
works  of  the  great  mast-ers,  as  Amand-Durand's  £aux-Fortes  et  Gravures  des  Maitres 
anciens,  1870-W ;  linger,  Mus^  National  d' Amsterdam. 

6.  Some  additions  nave  been  made  to  the  class  of  illustrations  of  early  printing 
and  book  ornament.  The  increasing  zeal  of  collectors  in  this  direction  both  at  home 
and  abroad  renders  it  difficult  now  to  acquire  specimens  except  at  prices  practically 
prohibitive  for  the  art  library. 


DRAWINGS. 

9.  The  number  of  original  drawings  acquired  has  been  2,822 ;  of  these  195  have  been 
prpsented. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  120  pen  sketches  in  Spain,  by  the 
late  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  presented  by  Lady  Wyatt :  chalk  studies  of  drapery,  by 
8ir  F.  Leigh  ton,  P.  K.  A.,  presented  by  himself:  an  Italian  colored  drawing  of  an 
altar-piece  from  the  original,  bv  Luca  della  R<iDbia,  presented  by  Ladv  Bourchier ; 
of  the  drawings  purchased  may  be  mentioned  a  mout  interesting  series  o^248  original 
illastrations,  folio  size,  of  Hindoo  costume,  by  Balthazar  Solvyns,  a  Flemish  artist, 
who  brought  out  in  Calcutta,  in  1799,  an  important  work  on  the  native  costume  in 


a  series  ofotohings  by  himself ;  these  drawings,  executed  about  1798,  are  the  orig- 
inals which  he  made  for  his  subsequently  published  plates.    A  set  of  the  15  large 
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and  elaborate  illastrations  of  the  decorative  details  of  the  "  Tige  Mahall"  Agra,  gir- 
ing  fall-flize  examples  of  the  beaatifnl  inlay  work ;  a  valuable  collection  of  140  draw- 
ings of  fmit  and  nowers,  beautifully  colored,  which  were  executed  for  John,  ConzLt 
ofNassan,  by  John  Walter  about  1654,  from  plants  p^rowing  in  the  gardens  of  the 
count's  palace  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  These  drawings  were  acquired  by  the  Eari 
of  ButCj  the  minister  of  Kin^  George  III,  and  bound  for  him  in  two  handsome  vol- 
nmes ;  on  the  dispersion  of  hi8  library  they  were  obtained  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  tlms 
came  to  the  Hamilton  Palace  collection,  from  which  they  were  bought  for  the  an 
library.  A  set  of  82  drawings  of  details  of  classical  architecture  made  by  Bobert 
Adam,  about  1750 ;  6  very  interesting  drapery  sketches  in  oil,  by  Hogarth ;  upwards 
of  30  original  studies,  by  Fiaxmau ;  academical  and  other  studies,  by  Stothard,  West, 
&c.;  peucil  drawings  by  Prout ;  many  studies  of  sk^,  trees,  and  details  of  foliage  i^y 
Yarley  and  others ;  a  collection  of  designs  for  various  decorative  objects,  al^  for 
architect  oral  ornament,  by  various  Italian  and  other  artists ;  a  series  of  drawings  of 
ancient  armor  and  weapons  by  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Hamilton  Smith ;  a  very 
highly  finished  drawing  on  a  large  scale  in  colors  heightened  with  gold  of  atwe^tiL 
century.    Altar  frontal  in  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  Cologne. 

The  collection  of  early  illuminations  has  received  the  important  addition  of  Xio 
pieces,  chiefly  initial  letters  from  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  in- 
cluding examples  of  the  Italian,  French,  Qerman,  and  Flemish  schools  of  mises! 
painting. 

BNORAVmOS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  WOOD-CUTS. 

10.  The  number  of  engravings,  etchings,  and  wood-cuts  added  to  the  collection  ha? 
been  large,  in  all  18,107 ;  of  those  presented  maybe  mentioned  a  series  of  80  etchings. 
by  F.  Goya,  published  1799 ;  and  a  collection  of  2^  engravings  issued  by  the  Calco- 
grafla  Kacional,  Madrid.  Among  the  purchases  are  many  classed  series  of  architect- 
ural objects  and  decorative  details,  as  towers  and  spires,  chimney-pieces,  staircases, 
doorways,  pulpits,  d&c,  besides  croziers,  chalices,  vases,  book-titles,  and  other  eerier 
which  are  being  completed  for  the  special  use  of  students  of  ornamental  art ;  a  fev 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  the  works  of  the  **  Little  Ma^er^  of 
the  early  German  school ;  also  to  the  wood-cut  book  ornament  of  the  15tli  and  16tfa 
centuries ;  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  upwards  of  1,000  title  pages,  frontispieces 
colophons,  and  other  book  ornament,  in  six  folio  ffuard  books*  nas  been  acquired ; 
also  anotner  set  of  such  subjects  numbering  more  than  300,  together  with,  abont  130 
printers'  devices,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &c.,  besides  large  additions  to  the  ooUeetions 
of  woodcuts  and  other  initial  letteis ;  the  series  of  book  illustrations  of  the  last  ceo- 
tory  has  boon  added  to,  as  well  as  that  of  portraits  of  artists. 

PHOTOaRAPHS. 

I.  The  number  of  photographs  added  to  the  collection  has  been  1,559.  Among  these, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  printed  by  processes  believed  to  be  permanent^  may  be 
mentioned  a  set  of  illustrations  presented  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  of  decorative  fnmitore 
exhibited  by  ths  "Union  Centrale  des  Arts  d^coratifs"  in  Paris;  a  collection  repre- 
senting objects  of  antique  art  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples ;  several  important  se- 
ries of  autotypes  illustrating  the  contents  of  the  great  European  collections;  among 
these  last  are  400  representing  the  paintings  in  the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  and  a 
small  series  of  the  paintings  in  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  upwards  of  300  histori- 
cal portraits  exhibited  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris ;  the  collection  as  far  as  yet  issued  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersbnrghj  also  large  Ulu>trs- 
tions  of  the  decorative  designs  for  the  opera  house,  Paris;  the  society  for  photograph- 
ing such  remains  of  Old  London  as  still  are  permitted  to  exist  has  issued  a  few  pho- 
tographs, of  which  two  sets  have  been  acquired. 

LOANS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  A»T8. 

12.  Sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four  dia^ams,  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs 
have  been  lent  to  schools  of  art,  for  exhibition  at  institutions  in  the  country,  or  lor 
use  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

The  total  number  of  prints,  drawings,  and  photographs  at  present  on  loan  lo  tte 
Art  Museum  for  exhibition  or  circulation,  or  otherwise  in  use  out  of  the  librarv.  id 
upwards  of  10,000. 
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The  follawing  extracts  from  the  Art  Directory*  will  serve  to  show  in 
detail  the  somewhat  complicated  methods  by  which  government  super- 
vision is  maintained  and  government  aid  extended  to,  the  various 
classes  of  students  and  of  institutions,  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  study 
of  industrial  art.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  thus  extending  aid 
to  education  in  Industrial  Art,  with  the  requisite  conditions  for  secur- 
ing this  aid,  are  clearly  and  succintly  stated  in  this  little  book  of  offi- 
cial regulations.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  care  taken  in  the  provis- 
ions for  extending  aid  to  art  loan  exhibitions  in  the  provinces,  to  se- 
cure ample  opportunities  for  the  attendance  of  artisans  on  these  exhi- 
bitions by  the  stipulation  that  they  shall  be  open  on  two  evenings  in 
each  week,  at  a  nominal  entrance  fee  of  one  penny.  The  Dik'ectory  is 
revised  each  year  and  the  latest  edition  supersedes  all  previous  ones, 
but  the  changes  are  in  details  and  comparatively  few.  The  important 
changes  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Art  Directory  (August,  1884),  and 
in  the  Calendar  and  General  Directory  for  1885  have  here  been  inserted.! 

FBELIMiNABT  CHAPTER. 

**  I.  A  sum  of  moneT  U  aunaally  granted  by  Parliament  for  inatrnotion  in  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  hereinafter 
called  the  ]>Dpartment.  The  nature  of  the  aid  given  towards  instruction  in  Science 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Science  Directory. 

''  II.  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the 
Privy  ConneiL  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for  him  in  his 
absence.    (Order  in  Council,  i25th  February,  1866,  act  19  and  SO,  Vict.,  c.  116.) 

*'III.  The  object  of  this  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
modelling,  and  desiffning  for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration,  especially 
amoujy:  the  industriu  classes. 

*'iy.  To  effect  this  object  the  Department  will  give  aid  towards  the  teaching  of 
elementary  drawing  in  elementary^  day  schools  and  training  coUeees ;  towards  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  art  classes ;  towards  instructions  in  art  in  sonools  of  art,  and 
towards  the  training  of  art  teachers.  The  art  library  and  collections  of  decorative 
art  at  South  Kensington  are  also  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  art." 

*** Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South 
Kensington. ^Art  Directory,  containing  regulations  for  promoting  Instruction  in  Art, 
with  appendix.  (Revised  to  August,  1684.)  [The  rules  in  this  edition  supersede 
those  in  all  former  editions,  and  are  always  subject  to  revision.]  London:  Printed 
by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  printers  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty.  Bold  by 
Chapman  and  Hall  (Limited),  11  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Price 
sixpence."    18d4.    pp.  115. 

t  The  body  of  the  text  here  given  was  taken  from  the  edition  of  1878  (in  which  year 
this  Ke^ort  was,  for  a  second  time,  made  ready  for  publication)  and  the  notes  and 
cross  reterences  uf  that  edition  are  retained;  such  important  additions  or  changes  as 
appear  in  the  latest  edition  (1884)  or  in  the  Calendar  and  General  Directory  (le)85), 
are  given.  The  official  list  of  Art  books,  examples,  and  casts,  which  follow,  are  the 
latest  issued.— Editok  Art  Report. 
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Ghapteb  I. 

AID  TO  BLKMBNTARY  DAT  SCHOOLS. 

"1.  An  elementary  school  is  a  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  ^eonfintary 
edacstion  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  inclvideany 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the 
instraction  from  each  scholar  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  De|>artment  wul  encourage  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
elementary  day  schools*  at  which  the  children  are  instructed  in  drawing  t  by  teach- 
ers holding  art  certificates  of  the  second  or  third  |^de.  (See  page  06,) 

3.  The  atd  giyen  by  the  Department  consists  ot  paffmmUs  miade  to  the  managers  t 
of  the  school  towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  drawing 
classes  in  the  school ;  of  j»rirs9  awarded  to  the  children,  pupil-teachers,  or  paid  moie- 
itors  only  of  the  school  whose  exercises  reach  the  standard  of  excejlemce ;  and  of 
grants  towards  the  purchase  of  suitable  examples. 

4.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  and  prixes  to  be 
awarded  annually,  by  means  of  a  very  elementary  examination,  called  of  the  first 
grade,  in  freehand  drawing  from  copies,  freehand  drawing  ftom  models,  and  in  prso- 
tioal  geometry;  and  by  a  more  advanced  examination,  called  of  the  seoo&d  grade,  in 
freehand,  geometric,  perspective,  and  model  drawing.    (See  page  112.) 

The  Department  is  the  sole  Judge  respecting  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  and 

cannot  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions." 

•  •*•  •  •  • 

Ghaptes  II. 

AID  TO  TRAININQ  COLLBOE8  FOB  TBACHKB8. 

''  11.  Annual  examinations  $  in  drawing  of  the  second  srade  are  held,  about  Novem- 
ber, at  each  of  the  training  colleges  under  inspection,  in  any  or  all  of  the  fbllowing 
exercises  (see  syllabus,  p.  112) :  0>)  ^^^^  hand  drawing  from  plat  examples ;  {h)  prac- 
tical geometry ;  (c)  linear  perspective ;  (d)  model  drawing :  (e)  delineation  of  laige 
letters,  numbers,  diagrams,  and  other  objects  on  the  black-uoard.  The  marks  given 
for  these  exercises  are  earned  to  each  candidate's  total  for  the  certificate  granted  by 
the  Education  Department,  Whitehall. 

"  12.  Candidates  who  pass  In  all  the  five  exercises  named  in  paragraph  11  obtain 
the  second  grade  certificate  D  (see  p.  68,  paragraph  3),  which  qualifies  them  to  earn 
the  payments  conditionally  made  to  the  managers  of  elementary  day  schools  on  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  elementary  drawing  concurrently  with  reading  and  writing. 
Prizes  are  given  to  all  candidates  who  excel  in  the  examinations. 

'*1.3.  First-year  students,  ex-pupil  teachers,  or  preparatory  students  |  may  ii<it  be 
examined  iu  more  than  three  of  the  five  required  subjects ;  nor  in  black-board  draw- 
ing, unless  before  entering  the  college  they  have  passed  in  freehand,  model  drawings 
and  perspective ;  second-year  students  cannot  be  examined  in  the  black-board  exercise 
unless  they  have  previously  passed,  or  are  prepared  to  pass  at  the  same  examination, 
in  the  other  subject  or  subjects  necessary  to  complete  tne  certificate  D. 

^*  15.  Oranti  of  50  per  cent  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  examples  approved  by 
the  Department.    (Application  must  be  made  on  form  49,  see  page  78.) 

**  The  examples  must  be  kept  on  the  premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that  ex- 
amples, towards  the  purchase  of  which  a  grant  has  been  made,  are  not  properly  takm 
care  of,  the  aid  of  the  Department  may  be  withdrawn." 

*  Grants  will  not  be  made  to  endowed  schools  unless  their  endowment  be  supple- 
mented by  an  e<)ual  amount  of  annual  subscriptions,  by  local  rates,  or  by  school  fees 
not  exceeding  nine  pence  a  week  from  each  scholar. 

As  a  ffeneral  rule  no  endowed  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  examples,  &o.,  unless  considerable  local  contributions  are  made  in  aid  of  it, 
and  then  only  when  the  examples  are  clearly  necessary. 

Middle  class  schools  and  private  adventure  schools  cannot  be  examined  in  first  or 
second  grade  drawing  under  these  regulations,  but  may  be  examined  in  seeond  grade 
drawing  only  about  May. 

t  Instructiou  in  drawing  may  be  given  in  the  two  hours  of  secular  instruction  re- 
quired by  the  code  of  the  Education  Department  in  schools  under  inspection. 

X  Members  of  school  boards  and  their  officers  are  managers  for  the  purpose  of  these 
rules. 

$  Students  of  training  colleges  must  be  examined  at  these  examinations  only,  and 
not  with  a  school  of  art  or  art  class  in  May.  Acting  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  can 
odIv  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  training  colleges  under  the  rules  contained 
in  form  590.    (See  page  68.) 

II  PnpilH  in  preparatory  olasaes  in  Scotch  colleges  may  be  examined  in  the  same  sub- 
jects as  first-year  students.  /^  j 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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Chapter  in. 

AID  TO  AST  OlJkBSEB. 

"16.  An  art  class  is  a  class  for  instruction  in  elementaiy  drawing. 

17.  The  Department  wili  give  aid  to  snoh  classes  when  condncted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  local  committee  *  of  not  less  than  five  well-known  responsible  persons,  and 
meeting  at  least  once  a  week,  under  instruction  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  holdipg  the 
higher  second  grade  or  art  class  certificate  t  for  elementary  drawing,  or  an  art  master's 
certificate  of  the  third  grade.    (See  pgae  39  and  appendix,  page  (58.) 

18.  Art  classes  may  be  held  in  meolianics'  or  literary  institutions,  schools,  or  in 
other  educational  institutions.! 

19.  The  Department  will  pay  annually  to  the  local  committee  of  an  art  class  the 
under-mentioned  sums  on  account  of  the  instruction,  in  the  class,  of  students  of  the 
industrial  classes  only,$  or  bona  fide  members  of  anight  class  y  for  industrial  students 
above  12  years  of  age,ir  who  pay  fees  for  being  taught.** 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

*  The  local  committees  of  art  classes  must  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  form  No.  88,  which  should  be  applied  for  in  the  first  instance.  The  secretary 
of  the  committee  must  also  fill  up  form  No.  120.    (See  appendix,  pp.  92  and  95.) 

When  a  school  or  class  is  first  formed,  the  form  No.  88  must  be  signed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  committee.  If  the  same  committee  continue  to  act,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  in  October  to  fill  up  form  No.  168  (see  appendix,  p.  99),  which  expresses  the 
willingness  of  the  members  to  undertake  their  duties  for  another  y;ear ;  but  no  one 
can  be  a  member  of  a  committee  or  assist  in  conducting  an  examination  who  has  not 
previously  signed  form  No.  88. 

A  committee,  already  approved  by  the  Department  for  the  superintendence  of  a 
science  class  will  not  be  required  to  fill  up  form  No.  88  if  the  same  committee  estab- 
liah  an  art  class. 

The  committee  should  be  formed  and  the  form  No.  88  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Department  not  later  than  the  31st  of  October.  No  payments  on  account  ox  instruc- 
tion will  be  made  unless  any  alterations  which  may  subsequently  become  necessary 
have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  Department  before  the  31st  of  January  preced- 
ing the  examination. 

Form  No.  120  must  be  carefully  filled  up  and  sent  to  the  Department  immediately 
on  the  openiog  of  a  class,  or  on  its  reassembling  after  the  vacation. 

In  all  cases  where  payments  are  to  be  claimed  on  the  results  of  the  next  May  exami- 
nation, the  form  1|0  must  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  October;  but  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  classes  afterwards  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  Department. 

t  Candidates  for  the  art  class  certificates  must  pass  in  geometry  and  perspective  of 
the  second  grade,  and  in  an  examination  in  stages  36,  5a,  and  56  of  the  third  grade. 
(See  page  37.)  Candidates  may  be  examined  in  these  subjects  at  the  local  examina- 
tions in  May,  provided  that  they  have  previously  submitted  successful  works  in 
stages  35,  5a,  and  55,  as  required  in  paragraph  68,  page  42. 

No  payments  ¥nll  be  made  except  under  this  rule  to  classes  established  after  the 
May  examinations  of  1879. 

Classes  already  established  under  the  instruction  of  teachers  holding  the  second 
grade  certificate  for  four  subjects  only,  or  certificate  D,  may  continue  to  receive  aid 
for  the  present. 

t  Drawinff  cannot  be  taught  during  the  one  hour  and  a  half  required,  under  article 
22  of  the  eaucation  code,  for  general  instruction  in  the  night  classes  of  public  eie- 
mentarv  schools,  established  under  article  106-112  of  the  code. 

$  Under  '^  students  of  the  industrial  classes''  are  included  only :  (a)  Artizans  or  op- 
eratives in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wases;  (6)  coastgaurds,  policemen,  and  othon  who, 
though  in  receipt  of  ^^^7  waeee,  do  not  support  themselves  by  manual  labor ;  (o> 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Department,  Wnitehidl,  or  the  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland;  (d) persons  in 
the  receipt  of  not  more  than  £200  per  annum  from  all  sources;  («)the  children  (not 
gaining  their  own  livelihood)  of  all  such  persons  above  mentioned. 

I A  night  class  is  one  that  meets  after  6  p.  m.  on  week  days,  or  2  p.  m.  on  Satur- 
days. If  it  should  appear  at  any  time  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  class  ia 
not  a  bona  fide  night  class  for  industrial  students,  the  Department  may  call  on  the 
committee  of  the  class  to  certify  the  form  of  claim  for  each  individual,  under  the 
foregoing  definition. 

IF  Children  who  attend  elementary  day  school  can  only  be  examined  in  March,  and 
are  not  eligible  for  examination  in  drawing  of  the  second  grade  with  an  art  class  or 
school  of  art.  Pupil- teachers,  who  have  been  examined  in  an  elementary  school  in 
March  may  not  be  again  examined  in  any  second  grade  subject  with  an  art  class  or 
school  of  art  in  the  same  vear. 

**  Payments  may  be  maae  on  account  of  the  pupil- teachers  and  paid  monitois  of  ele- 
mentary schooli  without  their  being  required  to  pay  fees.  C^OOoIp 
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30.  The  local  committees  of  art  claeaea  must— 

(a)  Provide  a  suitable  room,  or  rooms,  fQr  the  meeting  of  the  class,*  aad  a  place  of 
saflScient  size  to  carry  out  the  examination  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  (See 
p.  1030 

(h)  Engage,  and,  when  necessary, dismiss  a  certificated  teacher.  Keep regiatenof  the 
students  and  their  attendanees ;  t  and  be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  cUa. 

(o)  Send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Department,  before  the  3l8t  of  March,  a  statement  in 
Form  No.  119,  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in  each  subject  of  the  second 
grade,  t 

(d)  Be  responsible,  if  required,  for  conducting  the  examination  acoording  to  ^ 
leffulations  of  the  Department. 

7s)  Admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  class. 

(/)  Transmit  to  the  Department  for  inspection,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April,  tbe 
works  in  the  yarious  classes,  named  in  f  VJb  and  19o,  of  students  on  account  of  whose 
instruction  payment  is  claimed  or  who  compete  for  prizes. $ 

iff)  Certify  that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed 
are  persons  of  the  industrial  classes,  as  defined  on  Pftge  13,  foot-note  t,  or  koma  fM 
memben  of  a  night  cla9$  for  indiutrial  atudenU;  that  tney  have  been  instructed  hj 
teachers  certificated  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  17,  and  thai 
they  have  ftilfilled  the  conditions  on  which  payments  may  be  claimed.  (8ee  pan- 
graph  19a,  p.  13.) 

(a)  DcYOte  all  payments  receiyed  from  the  Department  to  the  maintenttBce  and  in- 
straction  of  the  class  in  drawing. 

(i)  Admit  at  all  times  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  visit  the  class.  | 

*  Should  it  be  at  any  time  reported  that  the  premises  are  unsuitable,  or  not  properly 
fitted,  or  that  bad  models  or  examples  are  used,  the  assistance  of  the  Department  ma/, 
after  due  notice,  be  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

t  A  general  register  in  Form  No.  486  must  be  kept  for  the  whole  school,  and  an  at- 
tendance register  in  Form  No.  486  B. 

These  forms  of  register  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  annual  report  in  Form  No. 
1^  has  been  returned  to  the  Department,  or  they  may  be  applied  for  in  Form  No.  698, 
if  it  be  inconTcnient  to  return  Form  No.  120  on  or  before  the  commeaoement  or  re- 
opening of  the  class. 

The  registers  must  be  kept  on  the  school  premises  so  as  to  be  always  ayailable  when- 
ever the  class  meets  for  inspection  by  the  committee  or  by  the  inspectors  of  ibt 
Department.  They  must  be  sent  to  the  Department  with  the  claim  for  payment. 
The  committee  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  entries  in  these  registers^  and 
no  ffrants  will  be  made  unless  they  are  properly  kept. 

The  general  register  must  contain  the  name,  age,  address,  occupation,  and  previous 
snocess,  if  any.  of  every  pupil  attending  the  classes. 

At  the  end  ox  the  general  register  a  space  is  provided  where  individual  members  of 
the  committee  are  requested  to  record  the  visits  which  from  time  to  time  they  make 
to  the  classes. 

A  new  attendance  register  (Form  No.  486  B)  will  be  required  each  session,  but  a 
new  general  register  is  issued  only  when  that  previously  sent  has  been  filled  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department. 

The  attendance  register  may  be  kept  by  the  secretarv,  teacher,  or  other  officer  of 
the  committee ;  in  it  must  be  entered,  from  day  to  day,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
students  at  each  lesson. 

It  is  important  that  the  number  opposite  each  student's  name  should  he  the  same 
in  both  registers. 

t  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  more  examination  papers  are  applied  for  than  are 
actually  required  for  nse,  and  that  only  those  students  are  sent  in  for  examination 
who  have  been  properly  prepared.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  the  number  of  papen 
applied  for,  and  the  examiners  will  mark  the  papers  of  such  candidates  as  obvioaslv 
should  not  have  been  presented  for  examination.  Whenever,  under  either  or  both  of 
these  heads,  there  is  an  excess  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  papers 
which  should  have  been  applied  for,  a  deduction  of  6d.  per  paper  of  such  excess  msr 
be  made  from  the  payments  on  results. 

$  Apply  for  Form  No.  528.  On  the  receipt  of  proper  vouchers  duly  receipted  the 
Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  worlds  which  are  within  imperial  size,  i.  e..  21^ 
inches  by  29^  inches,  and  the  cost  of  suitable  cases  or  packing  materials  used  for  the 
transmission  of  sach  works.  The  works  of  science  classes  submitted  for  examination 
under  the  conditions  of  Article  LXXV  of  the  science  directory,  must  be  sent  up  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  May.  All  claims  (Form  No.  525)  must  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  the  31st  December.    (See  note  on  page  94. ) 

6  As  often  as  may  be  necessary,  an  inspector  of  the  Department  will  ^isit  the  class 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  premises,  the  constitntion  of  the  committee,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are  carried  out.  If  due  notice  of  the  visit  of  tbe 
inspector  has  been  ffiven,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  must  be  held  to  receive  him,  a: 
which  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible  are  expected  to  attend. 
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(k)  Be  responsible  for  the  safe  oastody,  on  the  premises,  of  all  the  examples,  casts, 
<fec.,  purchased  with  aid  from,  or  lent  by,  the  Department. 

(I)  Report  any  changes  in  the  hours  of  meeting  of  the  class,  constitution  of  the 
committee,  teachers,  or  other  particulars  of  importance.* 

31.  Grants  of  50  per  cent,  towards  the  purchase  of  art  examples  approved  by  the 
Department  will  be  made  to  the  committees  of  such  art  classes  only  as  are  held  in 
connection  with  nubile  institutions,  t 

As  a  general  rule  no  endowed  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  examples,  &c.,  unless  considerable  local  contributions  are  made  in  aid  of  its 
maintenance. 

Grants  are  not  made  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  for  the  use  of  private 
schools. 

The  examples  must  be  kept  on  the  school  premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that 
examples  towards  the  purchase  of  which  a  grant  has  been  made  are  not  properly 
taken  care  of  the  aid  of  the  Department  may  be  withdrawn. 

32.  The  lien  of  the  Department  on  art  examples  purchased  with  its  aid  will  de- 
termine after  5  years  continuous  use  of  the  examples,  which  will  then  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  school.  But  if  the  school  olosas  before  the  end  of  5  years 
the  examples  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Department  or  purchased  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  may  purchase  the  examples  by  repaying  the  sum  granted  by  the  De- 
partment, less  one-firth  for  each  year  that  the  examples  have  been  in  use. 

Ohapter  IV. 


Ohaptbr  v. 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  AST. 

35.  A  school  of  art  is  a  room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  art,  where 
examples  of  art  are  always  accessible  for  study  and  inimeotion,  and  where  inatructioti 
is  given  by  a  teacher  holding  an  art  teacher's  certificate  or  certificates  of  the  Srd 
gr^e.  X    (See  page  40. ) 

lid.  The  Depigment  will  aid  the  instruction  given  in  schools  of  art,  when  under  the 
direction  of  a  local  committee  of  not  less  than  5  well-known  responsible  persons,  $  and 
instructed  by  teachers  holding  one  or  more  art  certificates  of  the  third  grade,  y  pro- 
vided that  day  classes  be  held  and  that  artisan  night  classes  meet  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  master,  in  rooms  approved  by  the  Department, IT  for  two  hours  at  each 
meeting,  and  at  least  three  timfes  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year. 

One  member  of  the  committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  secretary,  by  whom  all 
correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the  school  must  be  carried  on. 

37.  The  following  payments  will  be  made  to  the  local  committee  of  a  school  of  art 

*  The  duties  of  committees  and  secretaries  of  art  classes  are  stated  in  detail  in  Form 
170,  at  page  92. 

t  Application  for  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  must  be  made  on  Form  No. 
49.     (See  appendix,  pp.  78-91.) 

t  Schools  established  under  former  rules,  and  which  have  been  recognized  as  schools 
of  art,  will  be  admitted  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  existing  regulations,  although  not 
strictly  conforming  to  the  above  definition. 

i  The  local  committees  of  schools  of  art  must  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  contained  in  Form  No.  83,  which  should  be  applied  for  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  secretary  is  also  required  to  fill  up  Form  No.  120,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
new  school,  or  new  premises,  No.  5*27.    (See  appendix,  pp.  77,  100.) 

H  For  list  of  persons  holding  third  ^ade  certificate  see  appendix,  page  62. 

Teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates  granted  before  28th  January,  1869,  are  qual- 
ified without  further  examination  to  earn  payments  on  results  in  science  subjects  I^ 
II,  and  HI,  under  the  same  rules  and  conditions  as  science  teachers,  all  claims  ta 
these  payments  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  science  directory. 

Teachers  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  in  science  subject  I  are  also  quali- 
fied to  earn  payments  on  results  of  the  art  examinitions  of  the  second  grade  in  prac- 
tical ffeometry  and  perspective. 

If  Should  it  be  any  time  reported  that  the  premises  are  unsuitable,  or  not  properly 
fitted  or  that  bad  models  or  examples  are  used,  the  assistance  of  the  Department  may^ 
after  due  notice,  be  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

S.  Ex.  209 48  r  oorrIr> 
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on  aoooant  of  persons  of  the  indnstrial  classes  *  only,  teachers  or  their  children,  above  12 
years  of  age,  who  pay  fees  for  being  tanght : 

(a)  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  free  hand  drawing  from  the  flat,  practical 
geometry,t  penpective,t  or  drawina  from  models,  satisfactorily  worked  in  a  given 
time  by  a  student  who  has  received  at  least  twenty  lessons  since  his  or  her  last  sac- 
cessful  examination,  each  lesson  beine  an  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  at 
least  an  kwir^s  duration  on  a  separate  day.  The  20  lessons  must  all  have  been  given 
during  the  2  years  next  preceding  the  examination  on  the  resulte  of  which  paymentA 
are  claimed.  $ 

(6)  Fifteen  shillings,  or  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  bnt  not  exceed- 
ing 15«.,  on  account  of  everv  such  student  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works!  ex- 
ecutcil  in  the  tckool  during  the  previous  year  in  drawing  from  flat  examples,  mechani&i 
or  architectural  drawing,  drawing  from  geometric  models,  objects  of  eeneral  utility, 
or  casts  of  ornament :  outline  drawings  of  the  head  or  the  figure,  or  oi  details  of  the 
figure  from  the  rouno,  or  drawing  flowers  and  foliage  from  nature. 

(c)  Forty  shillings,  or  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  bnt  not  exoeediuz 
408.,  on  account  of  every  such  student  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works,  executed 
in  the  school  during  the  previous  year,  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  or  design- 
iug  for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration,  and  belonging  to  stages  not  in- 
cluded in  clause  376.  f 

(d)  Three  pounds  for  every  exercise  marked  excellent;  £2  for  every  exercise 
marked  good ;  £1  for  every  exercise  passed  satisfactorily,  and  worked  at  the  local 
advanced  art  examination  by  a  qualified  student  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects  of  that  examination.    (See  paragraph  38). 

(e*)  Three  pounds,  on  account  of  a  free  studentehip  for  every  artisan,  being  a 
draughtsman,  designer,  modeller,  or  handicraftman,  who  shall  have  been  two  years 
in  the  school,  anCl  who  shall  be  recommended  Jointly  by  the  local  committee  and  by 
the  Department's  examiners,  and  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works  under  dao^e 
37c.- 

*  For  definition  of  the  industrial  classes  see  note  t,  page  13. 

t  No  candidates  can  be  examined  in  the  same  year  in  second  grade  art  practical 
geometry  or  X)er8pective,  and  in  science,  subject  I  (practical,  plane,  and  solid  geom- 
etry). 

Tbe  examination  is  based  on  Burchett's  Practical  Geometry,  and  Davidson's  Ortho- 
graphic Projection.     (See  syllabus,  p.  112.) 

This  course  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  science,  sul^ect  I  (practical,  plane, 
and  solid  geometry),  and  to  the  art  examinations  of  the  third  grade. 

t  Burchett's  Prac^tical  Perspective,  and  Jewett's  Perspective  are  recommended  for 
study.  Dennis  Third  Grade  Perspective,  and  Malton's  Brook  Taylor's  Perspective 
carry  the  subject  further. 

$  Students  cannot  be  re-examined  in  any  subject  in  which  they  have  once  passed. 

Student  who  pass  the  examinations  in  these  sublects  will  receive  certificates  of  tb<« 
second  grade.    (See  Art  Form  No.  590,  appendix,  p.  68.) 

When  payments  have  been  by  tbe  Department  on  account  of  the  snooess  of  students 
at  the  examination  in  science,  subject  I  (practical,  pbuie,  and  solid  geometry),  pay- 
ments may  not  again  be  claimed  should  tlie  same  students  be  successful  in  practical 
geometry  of  the  second  grade  in  art. 

II  By  satisfactory  work  must  be  understood  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  well  executed 
from  examples  of  a  good  class  in  the  section  of  study  thrtiugh  which  the  student  i^ 
paMsin^.  Payments  will  be  made  on  acconnt  of  students  in  modelling  classes  who  seud 
lip  a  siugle  satisfactory  drawing  or  model,  accompanied  by  a  certified  statement  of 
the  number  of  times  the  student  has  attended  the  modelling  classes  of  the  echoo: 
during  the  year. 

Preparatory  sketches  for  designs  or  other  preliminary  work  may  be  done  at  home,  bnt 
all  works  submitted  for  payments  or  prizes  must  be  wholly  executed  in  tbe  school, 
except  studies  of  landscape  or  landscape  details,  which  will  be  accepted  if  executed 
out  of  doors  under  the  instruction  of  the  master  by  students  paying  fees  to  the  aehool 
of  art. 

1[  Payments  h  and  c  cannot  be  made  on  account  of  the  same  student  in  the  same 
year,  nor  can  more  than  the  maximum  payment  be  made  on  acconnt  of  any  student, 
even  if  he  attend  two  or  more  schools  or  classes. 

Under  clause  b  are  included  stages  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  10  of  the  course  of  instnic- 
tion  pursued  in  the  National  Art  Training  School.  Clause  c  includes  all  works  in  tho 
statues  of  that  course  other  than  those  in  clause  5.    (See  pages  37  and  39). 

**  Students  on  whose  account  the  payment  for  a  free  studentship  is  made  must  be 
prepared  to  attend  regularly  for  the  year  following  the  date  of  the  appointment,  ami 
must  be  admitted  to  study  in  tbe  school  without  payment  of  fees.  Free  student- 
ships are  not  given  to  teachers  who  should  study  for  the  certificates  referred  to  is 
paragraph  l^h. 
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If)  Fifteen  pounds  for  an  art  pnpil-teacher  in  schools  in  which  20  stadents  of  the 
iudiu trial  classes  are  satisfactorily  tanght ;  and  £30  for  two  art  pupil-teachers,  In 
schools  in  which  50  or  more  snch  stadents  are  satisfactorily  taoght.* 

{g)  Five  pounds  for  every  student  being,  or  intending  to  become,  an  art  workman 
or  a  designer  for  manufactures,  trained  in  the  school  of  Art,  who  shall  obtain  a  na- 
tional scholarship  in  the  National  Art  Training  School.    (See  page  52.) 

(k)  Ten  pounds  for  every  certificate  of  the  third  grade  tfJcen  at  the  annual  exami- 
nation in  London  by  a  student  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes,  or  by  an  art  teacher, 
trained  in  the  school  of  art. 

(i)  Ten  pounds  for  keeping  the  necessary  registers  (see  note  $,  p.  19)  of  students, 
aod  forwarding,  at  the  appointed  time,  an  annual  report  (in  form  93a)  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  school,  made  up  to  the  31st  of  July  of  each  year.t 

%.  Advanced  examinations  limited  to  students  in  schools  of  art  who  have  previously 
passed  in  the  four  subjects  of  second  grade  art,  or  have  taken  a  third  grade  certificate 
or  a  third  grade  prize  or  national  competition  prize  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are 
caodidates  for  examination,  and  who  have  received  in  the  school  of  art  at  least  twenty 
registered  lessons  (as  defined  in  paragraph  37a)  may  be  held  in  local  schools  of  art  in 
the  following  subjects  :t  Anatomy,  advanced  perspective,  architecture,  design :  The 
examinations  in  these  four  subjects  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  second  grade  ex- 
aminations.   (See  paragraph  41). 

Drawing  from  the  antique, $  drawing  from  the  life,  painting  Arom  still  life:  $  The  ex- 
aminations in  these  subjects  $  are  held  in  June  or  July. 

39.  Advanced  examinations  in  modelling  ornament  (design);  modelling ftom  the 
antique,  and  modelling  from  life,  will  be  held  annually  at  South  Kensington,  to  which 
thofle  students  only  of  local  schools  of  art  will  be  admitted  who  have  previously  tiUcen 
A  national  competition  prize  in  the  subject  of  examination. 

40.  Prizes  of  the  second  |[rade  will  be  j^iven  to  students  of  all  classes  who  excel  in 
the  second  grade  examinations,  and  candidates  who  pass  at  one  examination  in  the 
four  subjects  of  the  second  graae  may  receive  a  prize  of  the  third  grade.  Stadents 
who  excel  in  the  local  advanced  art  examinations  will  obtain  a  prize  equivalent  to  a 
book  prize  in  the  national  competition.  Prizes  of  the  third  grade  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents who  send  op  works  of  great  merit  in  the  classes  named  in  clauses  h  and  o,  para- 
graph 37. 8  The  degree  of  success  for  which  these  prizes  may  be  awarded  will  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  Department  from  year  to  year. 

41.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made  under  clause 
37a,  and  prizes  to  bo  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, called  of  the  second  grade.  These  examinations  will  take  place  about  May. 
<See  paragraph  29,  p.  10,  and  first  foot-note,  p.  20.)    The  payments  and  prizes  under 

*  Industrial  students  who  pass  the  second  grade  examination,  or  who  send  satis- 
factory works  under  clause  6  or  c,  will  be  considered  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
taught.  The  payments  will  be  made  after  the  examinations  in  April  and  May,  for 
the  services  rendered  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
the  pupil-teacher  must  be  fully  notified  in  the  annual  report  of  the  school  of  art. 
The  selection  and  payment  of  art  pupil-teachers,  and  the  duties  to  be  allotted  to 
the«i,  are  left  to  the  local  committee,  but  not  more  than  £15  will  bo  paid  by  the  de- 
partment if  one  pupil- teacher  only  be  engaged. 

tThis  payment  is  contingent  on  artisan  night  classes  being  held  three  times  a  week 
for  forty  weeks  during  the  school  year,  on  the  annual  local  examinations  being  prop- 
erly conducted,  and  on  sending  works  for  the  national  competition.  It  includes  all 
payments  for  clerical  labor  and  for  incidental  expenses,  connected  with  the  examina- 
tions both  in  science  aud  art.  The  report  is  made  in  the  month  of  Njpvember,  and  the 
payment  is  made  as  part  of  the  annual  grant  for  the  school  year,  which  includes  that 
month.  Schools  which  have  not  been  open  a  complete  year  ending  3Ut  July  can  only 
claim  a  proportion  of  the  grant. 

t  Students  for  whose  success  in  any  of  these  subjects,  £2  or  £3  is  paid,  cannot  be 
again  examined  in  the  same  subject ;  but  students  for  whose  success  in  any  subject 
£  1  only  has  been  paid  may  be  again  examined  in  that  subject,  and  £1  will  be  deducted 
from  any  payment  which  may  become  due  on  account  of  their  further  success. 

$  No  student  may  be  examined  in  more  than  one  of  these  three  subjects  (i)  at  the 
eame  local  advanced  examination. 

l|  These  prizes  w ill  con sist  of  works  of  art,  books,  i nstruments,  Ac.  ( See  lista  on  page 
119. )  One  prize  only  in  each  competition,  second  grade,  advanced  local  examinations, 
third  grade  works  and  national  competition,  can  be  awarde<l  to  any  student  in  any 
one  year.  No  examples  will  be  presoril)ed  for  prize  drawings,  but  prizes  will  only  be 
awarded  for  works  executed  from  examples  of  a  sound  and  useful  character.  Works 
executed  in  schools  of  art.  for  special  prizes  («.  ff.y  those  offered  by  some  of  the  city  of 
London  companies)  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  department  prizes 
under  the  above  conditions.  Prizes  may  be  given  for  single  works  or  for  sets  of 
drawings  in  the  elementarj'  stagf^s. 
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clauses  27b  and  37o  will  be  determined  by  an  annual  inspection  in  London  of  the 
works  of  the  Torious  classes  named. *  Note.— As  respects  all  awards  of  paymenta  and 
prizes  the  Department  will  be  the  sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence 
resi)ecting  ite  decisions. 

42.  Teachers  in  charge  of  schools  of  art  who  mav  qualify  themselyes  for  advanced 
instruction  by  taking  certificates  higher  than  those  they  already  poeseas,  will  be 
allowed  a  sum  of  £20  on  taking  certificates  for  groups  2, 4,  or  5;  £15  for  group  6, 
and  £30  for  group  3.t    (See  page  40.) 

48.  Grants  will  be  made  to  enable  the  masters  of  satisfactorily  conducted  echools  of 
art  to  visit  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  metropolitan  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  works  sent  from  other 
schools,  and  of  acquiring  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  a  knowledge  of  the  latest 
progress  made  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  schools.  This  grant  is 
contingent  on  an  artisan  class  being  satisfactorily  taugtit. 

44.  The  local  committee  of  the  scnool  of  art  must — 

(a)  Provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes,  and  a  place  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  out  the  annual  local  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  ngn- 
lations. 

{b)  Be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  school:  appoint  and.  when  neces- 
sary, dismibs  a  certificated  art  master  :|  keep  registers  of  the  stndentr  attendances, 
report  any  change  in  the  teaching  staff,  and  any  other  particulsn  of  importance. 

(o)  Be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody,  on  the  premises,  of  all  examples,  books,  ^., 
lent  by  the  Department  or  purchased  with  its  aid. 

(d)  Send  to  the  Department  before  the  3Ist  of  March  a  statement,  in  Form  No.  119, 
of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  grade. 

(«)  Be  responsible,  if  required,  for  conducting  i  the  examinations  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  department.    (See  appendix,  page  103.) 

(/)  Admit  to  the  second-grade  examination  only  candidates  not  connected  with  the 
school  who  may  desire  to  present  themselves. 

(g)  Transmit  to  the  department  for  inspection,  on  or  befoie  the  9th  of  April,  the 
works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  paragraphs  37(  and  o,  p.  25,  on  ac- 
count of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes.! 

Models  in  clav  or  plaster  are  only  to  be  transmitted  when  of  great  excellenoe  and 
for  the  national  competition  (see  paragraph  45),  when  they  must  be  of  imperial  or 
half  imperial  size. 

Casts  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  tow  in  the  packing  up. 
Works  in  glazed  frames  cannot  be  admitted.  Works  in  oil  must  be  packed,  by  the 
aid  of  corks  or  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  faces  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  works. 

(A)  Admit  at  all  times  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  visit  the  school. 

(<)  Certify  that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  f 
are  teachers,  pel  sons  of  the  industrial  classes,  as  defined  on  page  12,  foot  note  t,  or 
bona  fide  h  embers  of  a  nieht  class  for  industrial  students;  that  they  have  been  in- 
structed by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
36,  page  23,  and  that  each  student,  on  account  of  whose  success  payment  is  claimed, 
has  received  not  less  than  20  lessons  since  the  date  of  his  or  her  last  examination. 
(See  paragraph  37a,  page  24.) 

*  The  Department  cannot  undertake  to  award  local  prizes.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
give  such  prizes  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Department's  examiners,  the  local 
prize  scheme  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the  department's  usual 
awards. 

tThis  payment  cannot  be  claimed  within  two  years  of  quitting  the  training  school, 
and  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  preparation  made  for  the  certifi- 
cate while  in  the  training  school. 

t  The  committee  should  give  notice  to  the  Department  when  a  master  is  required  or 
advertised  for.  In  cohcs  of  the  master's  temporary  illness  the  Department  will  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  him  if  the  committee  pay  208.  per  week  during  the  time  his  serv- 
ices are  required.     No  substitute  so  provided  can  remain  more  than  three  months. 

$  In  towns  where  special  local  secretaries  for  examinations  are  appointed,  the  ex- 
aminations in  second  grade  will  be  conducted  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  25-2i^ 
(see  p.  17),  relating  to  art  classes.  The  committee  of  a  school  of  art  may,  however, 
hold  their  own  examination  in  art  subjects  independently  of  the  special  local  secre- 
tary, by  giving  notice  on  Form  No.  119  of  their  desire  to  do  so. 

II  The  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  under  these  mlee  within 
imperial  size,  or  when  larger,  if  on  stretchers,  constructed  to  fold  within  the  im- 
perial size.  The  Department  will  also  pay  the  cost  of  suitable  cases  or  paeking  ma- 
terials used  for  the  transmission  of  these  works  on  the  receipt  of  proper  vononexa, 
duly  receipted. 

H  The  form  of  claim  for  payment  is  No.  52(>.  Claims  must  be  made  before  the  31st  of 
December.    (See  note  on  page  94. ) 
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(k)  Devote  all  payments  received  from  tbe  Department  to  maintenance  and  instrac- 
tion  of  the  school  of  art, 
(/)  Make  an  annaal  report  of  their  proceedings  in  art  Form  No.  93a.* 

45.  The  best  works  sent  up  for  examination  under  paragraph  37«,  p.  25,  will  be 
•elected  to  enter  into  a  natioual  competition  between  the  works  of  all  the  schools  of 
art  in  the  kingdom,  and  medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  exe- 
cute the  most  meritorious  of  the  competing  works. t 

46.  The  prize  list  will  include  twelve  gold  medals,  distributed  as  follows : 
One  gold  medal  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  nude  living  model. 

This  study  must  be  within  the  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet,  and  not  less  than  24 
inches  in  height. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  from  the  antique,  in  chalk  or  monochrome. 

This  study  must  be  from  a  single  figure  in  the  round,  and  must  be  executed  within 
Che  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  of  the  figure,  modelled  from  the  antiaoe. 

This  study  must  be  from  a  single  figure,  and  not  more  than  30  inches  in  height. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  group  of  still  life  ftom  nature,  as  a  com- 
position of  color,  in  oil. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  should  be  of  imperial  size,  i.  0.,  22  by  30  inches. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  group  of  still  life  from  nature,  as  a  com- 
position of  color,  in  water  color. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  must  be  24  inches  by  20  inches,  or,  if  of  other  propor- 
tions, of  equal  or  nearly  equal  surface. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  head  or  nude  figure  from  nature,  in  oil  or 
water  color. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  must  be  24  inches  by  20  inches. 

Six  medals  for  the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes,  architectural  design,  surface 
design,  plastic  design. 

A  statement  of  the  purpose  or  material  for  which  it  is  prepared  should  be  given  on 
«very  competing  design. 

Note. — Designs  for  carpets  or  similar  woven  fabrics  drawn  to  a  small  scale  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  design  drawn  to  full  size. 

The  design  and  portion  so  drawn  should  both  be  included  on  one  imperial  sheet. 

One  of  these  medals  may  be  given  for  a  work  of  a  class  not  included  under  the 
above  named  heads. 

Thirty  silver  medals,  of  which  part  will  be  given  for  ihe  second  best  works  in  the 
various  subjects  I0  which  gold  medals  are  assigned,  and  the  rest  for  meritoiions  works 
in  the  same,  or  the  best  works  in  other,  subjects  of  study. 

Sixty  bronze  medals  for  meritorious  works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects  of  study. 

47.  Any  of  these  medals  may  be  withheld  n,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  the 
works  in  any  subject  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  them.t 

Additional  prizes  of  works  of  art,  books,  dkc,  will  also  be  awarded. 

46,  Works  executed  during  the  previous  year  bv  students  not  belonging  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  as  defined  at  page  13,  note  t,  will  be  admitted  to  the  national  compe- 
tition and  be  eligible  to  gain  prizes. 

49.  The  works  entering  into  the  national  competition  will  be  exhibited  in  London 
and  in  some  one  of  the  more  important,  towns  of  the  Kingdom  where  suitable  spaoe 
can  be  provided. 

Works  executed  by  national  scholars  or  students  in  training,  in  receipt  of  allow- 
ances in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  can  receive  only  honorary  rewards  in  the 
national  competition. 

50.  A  night  class,  taught  by  the  master  of  a  school  of  art,  or  by  teachers  holding 

*The  duties  of  committees  and  secretaries  are  stated  in  detail  in  form  170.  (See 
page  92.) 

tNo  examples  will  be  prescribed  for  competition,  but  the  prizes  awardea  will  be  so 
distributed  as  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  a  sound  and  useful  course  of  instruc- 
tion.   ( See  page  37. ) 

I  Students  wno  obtain  more  than  one  distinction  in  any  national  competition  will 
b«  allowed  the  award  attached  to  the  highest  distinction  obtained,  with  a  certificate 
of  their  further  success.  They  cannot  receive  a  national  medal  or  reward  of  the  same 
class  twice  for  the  same  subject. 

Students  who  obtain  medals  of  the  same  class  in  more  than  one  year's  competition 
will  receive  books,  dbc,  instead  of  medals.  Gold  or  silver  medallists  m^y  elect  to  re- 
ceive, instead  of  books,  a  grant  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  student  may  receive  a  third  grade  prize  in  one  stage  and  a  national  oompetition 
prize  in  another  stage,  in  the  same  year,  but  be  cannot  receive  more  than  one  prize  on 
account  of  any  one  work.  All  prizes  must  be  claimed  before  the  31st  of  March  fol- 
lowing  the  date  of  the  award. 
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certificates  of  the  third  grade  under  hiB  direction,  but  meeting  elsewhere  under  the 
management  of  the  local  committee,  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  school  of 
art,  and  works  under  clause  c,  paragraph  37,  p.  25,  executed  in  recognized  branch 
classes  may  be  sent  up  with  the  works  of  the  School  of  Art  for  payments  and  for  ad- 
mission to  the  national  competition.  Particulars  of  such  classes  must  be  indnded  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  school  of  art  (Form  93a). 

51.  A  grant  not  exceeding  2<.  6d.  per  superficial  foot  of  internal  area  will  be  made 
up  to  a  maximum  of  4,000  feet,  in  aid  of  new  buildings  or  buildings  to  be  adapted  tor 
s<moolB  of  art,  provided  that — 

(a)  There  be  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  which  requires  a  school  of  art. 
{b)  The  school  of  art  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 

(o)  The  site,  pli»ns,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deed  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  of  council  on  education.     (See  appendix,  p.  107.) 

52.  Grants  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  art  examples  approved  by  the  DepartmeDt 
will  be  made  to  the  committee  of  schools  of  art  which  are  held  in  connection  with 
public  institutions.*-  The  examples,  apparatus,  dbc,  must  be  kept  on  the  school 
premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  fonna  that  examples,  &c.,  towards  the  purchase  of 
which  a  grant  has  been  made,  are  not  properly  taken  care  of,  the  aid  of  the  depan- 
ment  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  lien  of  the  Department  on  art  examples  purchased  with  its  aid  will  determine 
after  5  years'  continuous  use  of  the  examples,  which  will  then  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  school.  But  if  the  school  closes  before  the  end  of  5  years  the  examples 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  Department,  or  purchased  by  the  committee.  The  <x>m- 
mittee  may  purchase  the  examples  by  repaying  the  sum  granted  by  the  Department 
less  one-fifth  for  each  vear  that  the  examples  have  been  in  use. 

53.  Special  grants  of  works  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department  and  of 
other  examples  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  such  schools  as  have  suitable  prem- 
ises for  exhibiting  and  protecting  them,  and  for  their  effective  use  as  means  of  in- 
struction. 

54.  In  special  cases  where  schools  are  established  under  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
permanency  and  are  entirely  devoted  to  instruction  in  art,  aid  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent,  of  their  cost  will  be  given  towards  the  provision  of  apparatus  and 
fittings  specially  constructed,  provided  that  the  articles  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment before  they  are  purchased. t 

55.  Schools  of  art  are  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 


Library  objects  of  decorative  art  drawing,  oil  paintings,  prints,  books,  Ac,  for  exhi- 
bition and  for  use  as  examples  under  the  regulations  given  at  pages  57  and  614 
The  Department  will  also,  guided  by  thb  classification  of  schools  under  the  beads 


named  at  page  59,  issue  such  works,  reproductions,  &c.,  as  may  appear  suitable  to  be 
retained  as  deposit  loans  for  longer  periods. 

56.  Students  of  schools  of  art  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  and  who  have  taken 
the  first  certificate  of  the  third  graae,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  admission  to  the 
National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  with  a  maintenance  allowance  of 
158.  weekly,  to  which  may  be  added,  personal  payments  not  exceeding  20s,  per  week. ^ 
Students  who  have  passed  examinations  in  three,  or,  if  females,  in  two  pai>eTB  of  the 
first  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  may  compete  for  admission  as  free  students. 

57.  Students  of  schools  of  art  may  compete  lor  national  scholarships  of  the  valne  of 
from  £1  to  £2  per  week,  tenable  at  South  Kensington  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.  (See  page 
52.) 

bf .  Two  Boholarships,  called  **  the  Princess  of  Wales  Scholarships,"  of  the  value  of 
£25  and  £11,  respectively,  are  awarded  to  the  two  female  students  who  take  rhe 
highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  national  competition.il 

*  Apply  for  lists  of  approved  examples.  (See  Forms  Nos.  49  and  30,  appendix,  pa^e^ 
78  to  81. )  In  special  cases  aid  may  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  works  of  xefer- 
ence  or  examples  not  included  in  the  lists,  provided  that  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  obtained  belore  the  purchase  is  effected. 

t  Application  for  this  aid  must  be  made  in  Form  No.  662. 

I  Lists  of  drawings  and  paintings  to  be  used  as  examples  may  be  had  on  application. 
Application  for  books  must  be  made  on  Form  No.  273 ;  for  drawings,  on  No.  G68. 

$  These  students  are  allowed  traveling  expenses  to  South  Kensington. 

If  The  Princess  of  Wales  scholarships  are  tenable  only  in  the  school  where  they  have 
been  gained.  Scholars  may  compete  annually  for  the  retention  or  renewal  of  the 
scholarships,  but  they  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  persons  for  more  than  3  years. 

£ach  Princess  of  Wales  scholar  is  required  to  present  half-yearly  reports  of  the 
course  of  study  or  occupation  she  has  pursued  during  the  year  following  the  award 
of  the  scholarship.  These  reports  must  be  sent  through  the  secretary  of  the  school 
of  art  in  which  the  scholar  is  studying  on  31sr  of  January  and  30th  of  June.  A  moiety 
of  the  sum  awarded  will  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  each  report,,  if  it  be  satisfiftotory. 
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OnAPTEB  VI. 

THB  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

59.  The  National  Arr.  Training  School  at  South  Kensin^n  U  established  for  the 
parpose  of  training  art  masterB  and  miBtresses  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
instraction  of  students  in  drawing,  design iug,  and  modelling,  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  and  manufactures.* 

60.  The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  (it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not 
progressive  in  the  order  in  which  the  stages  are  named) : 

Stage  1. — Linear  drawing  by  aid  of  instruments. 

(a)  Linear  geometry ;  (6)  mechanical  and  machine  drawing  (from  the  flat,  from 
blackboard  lessons,  or  from  elementary  solids  or  details  of  machinery  and  building 
construction);  (o)  linear  perspective;  (d)  details  of  architecture  from  copies;  (e) 
eciography. 

Stage  2. — Free  hand  outline  drawing  of  rigid  forms  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

(a)  Objects;  (h)  ornament  (showing  elementary  principles  of  design). 

Stage  3. — Free  hand  outline  drawing  from  th6  "round.^ 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (6)  ornament. 

Stage  4. — Shading  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (6)  ornament. 

Stage  5.— Shading  from  the  "round"  or  solid  forms. 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (5)  ornament;  (o)  drapery ;  (d)  time  sketohing  and  sketch- 
ing from  memory. 

Stage  6. — Drawing  the  human  figure  and  animal  forms  from  copies. 

(a)  In  outline;  (6)  shaded.  ' 

Stage  7. — Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history  from  flat  examples 
or  copies. 

(a)  In  outline;  (6)  shaded. 

Stage  8. — Drawing  the  human  figure  or  animal  forms  from  the  "round"  or  nature. 

(a)  In  outline  from  casts;  (61)  shaded  (details);  (fr2)  shaded  (whole  figures):  (ol) 
Btodies  of  heads  from  the  life;  (c2)  studies  of  the  human  figure  m>m  nude  model;  (d) 
studies  of  drapery  arranged  on  figure  from  antique  or  on  the  living  model ;  (s)  time 
sketching  and  sketching  from  memory. 

Stage  9. — Anatomical  studies. 

(a)  Of  the  human  figure;  {h)  of  animal  forms;  (o)  of  either,  modelled. 

Stage  10. — Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  landscape  details,  and  objects  of  natural 
history  from  nature. 

(a)  In  outline;  {b)  shaded. 

Stage  II. — Painting  ornament  firom  flat  examples. 

(a)  In  monochrome;  (()  in  colors  (either  in  water  color,  tempera,  or  oil.) 

Stage  12. — Painting  ornament  from  the  cast,  ^c. 

(a)  In  monochrome,  either  in  water  color,  oil,  or  tempera. 

Stage  13. — Painting  (general)  from  flat  examples  or  copies,  flowers,  still  life,  &o* 

(a)  Flowers  or  natural  objects,  in  water  color,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera;  (h)  landscapes 
or  views  of  buildings. 

Stage  14.— 'Paintins  (general)  direct  from  nature. 

(a)  Flowers  or  still  life,  in  water  color,  oil,  or  tempera,  without  backgrounds;  (d) 
landscapes  or  views  of  buildings;  (o)  drapery. 

Stage  15.— Painting  from  nature  groups  of  still  life,  flowers,  &^,,  as  compositions  of 
color. 

(a)  In  oil  color;  (6)  in  water  color  or  tenii>era;  (o)  in  monochrome  or  light  and 
shade. 

Stage  16. — Painting  the  human  figure,  or  animal,  in  monochrome  from  oasts. 

(a)  In  oil,  water  color,  or  tempera. 

Stage  17. —  Painting  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  in  color. 

(a)  From  the  flat  or  copies;  (6)  the  head  from  nature  or  draped  figure;  (o)  time 
sketches  and  compositions> 

Stage  IS, — Modelling  ornament. 

(a)  Elementary,  from  casts ;  (&)  advanced,  from  casts ;  (o)  from  drawings;  (d)  time 
Hketches  from  examples  and  from  memory. 

Stage  19. — ^^  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals. 

(a)  Elementary,  from  casts  of  hands,  feet,  masks,  Ac. ;  (b)  advanced,  firom  casts  or 
s<»lid  examples ;  (c)  from  drawings ;  (d)  the  head  from  nature ;  (e)  the  nude  figure 
from  nature ;  (/)  drapery ;  {g)  time  sketches  and  modelling  from  memory. 

Stage  20.—  Modelling  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history  from 
nature. 

Stage  21. — Time  sketches  in  clay  of  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  from  nature. 

Stage  22.—  Elementary  design. 

(a)  Studies  treating  natural  objects  ornamentally ;  (6)  ornamental  arrangemeDts  to 

*  See  also  the  prospectus,  at  page  70  of  appendix. 
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fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome  or  uiodeDed ;  (c)  ornamental  arrangementeto  fill  givea 
«ipace8  in  color ;  (<f )  stndies  of  biestoric  styles  of  ornament  drawn  or  modelled ;  («)  deco- 
rative arrangements  of  ornament  and  figures  to  fill  given  spaces  drawn  or  ooodelled. 

Stage  23. — Applied  designs,  technical  or  miscellaneous  stndies. 

(a)  Machine  and  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  surveys  don»f 
from  measurement  of  actual  machines,  buildings,  &c. ;  (5)  architectural  des^ign;  {r 
ornamental  design,  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art;  (d)  figure  compositiou 
and  ornamental  design  with  figures,  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art;  {eami 
/)  the  same  as  23o  and  23<I,  but  in  relief. 

These  twenty-three  stages  of  instruction  are  divided  into  six  groups.  Certificates 
of  competency  to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  each  group  are  given  to  candidal^ 
-who  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  and  are  called  certificates  of  the  third  grade. 

The  following  are  the  groups  which  form  the  subjects  of  third  grade  certificates: 

(irovp  1. —  Elementary  drawing  and  coloring,  stages  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7, 10,  and  13. 

Group  2.— Painting,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art  and  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  ornament,  stages  86, 11,  12,  14,  15,  and  22. 

Group  3. —  The  figure  drawn  and  painted,  with  examination  in  the  historio  styles  of 
ornament,  stages  He,  9,  15,  16,  17,  and  22. 

Grovp  4. —  Modeling  ornament,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art  and  in  the  ele- 
mentajy  principles  of  ornament,  stages  db,  18,  19,  20^  22. 

Group  5.—  Modeling  the  figure,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of  ornament, 
stages  8c,  9,  19,  20,  21,  and  22e. 

Group  6. — Technical  instruction. 

61.  The  examination  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  is  held  annually  at  South 
Kensington  in  Febrcary. 

Applications  for  admission  to  this  exihnination,  together  with  the  required  works. 
<mnst  be  delivered  a^  the  Department  on  the  20th  of  January.*  Accepted  works  will 
be  retained  by  the  Department.  The  works  of  unsuccessful  candidates  and  of  candi- 
dates not  proposing  to  earn  payments  from  the  state  will  be  returned.  Candidates 
may  not  present  themselves  for  examination  until  they  have  been  informed  that  their 
works  have  beon  accepted. 

When  candidates  who  have  been  successful  in  part  of  the  exercises  necessary  to  be 
passed  for  a  certificate  desire  to  sit  for  the  completion  of  that  certificate,  the  Depart- 
ment may  require  them  to  be  re-examined  in  any  exercise  which  they  have  passed 
more  than  three  years  previously. 

62.  The  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  director  for  art,  assisted  by  other 
examiners,  and  will  be  conducted  partly  by  written  exercises  and  partly  by  studies 
to  be  made  in  a  ^iven  time. 

63.  Students  ot  the  National  Art  Training  School  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  allow- 
ance may  obtain  book  prizes  for  success  in  the  examination  in  subjects  of  the  thinl 
grade.  They  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  first  sul>- 
mitted  approved  work. 

64.  Second  class  railway  fare  (return  ticket)  and  lOs.  for  each  whole  day  for  ex- 
penses will  be  allowed  to  candidates  from  provincial  schools  who  obtain  certificates. 

FIRST  QROUP. 

65.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  group  who  have  attended  the  National 
Art  Training  School  must  obtain  a  recommendation  from  the  head  master  for  admis- 
sion to  the  examination. 

66.  Candidates  from  provincial,  or  other  schools,  must  send  the  requisite  drawings 
through  the  secretaries  of  their  res'pective  schools  at  the  appointed  date.  (See  para- 
graph 61. )  They  will  receive  notice  to  come  up  for  examination  if  their  works  be  ap- 
proved. 

67.  Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  (a)  instruct  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  exam- 
iners in  free  hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective  and  model  drawing; 
(h)  sketch  in  a  given  time  a  group  of  models  placed  by  the  examiners  for  that  pur- 
pose; (c)  solve  on  paper  questions  in  geometry,!  perspective,!  and  elementary  archi- 
tecture. $ 

•Apply  early  in  January  for  Form  No.  138. 

t  Based  on  Burchett's  Geometry.  Candidatt  s  who  have  passed  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  Science  Subject  I  (practical,  plane,  and  solid  geometry)  are  exempt  from  this 
examination. 

t  In  the  perspective  paper  credit  will  be  given  for  a  knowledge  of  the  projection  of 
'Shadows. 

$  The  exercise  in  elementary  architecture  will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  five  orders 
of  classic  architecture,  with  their  mouldings,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  applied  to  ancient  architecture,  and  also  of  the  lai^ger  distmctivc 
characteristics  of  Gotnic  architecture  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  that  of  Heniy  VII.  Female  candidates  and  candidates  who  have  passed  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  science,  subject  III  (building  oonstruotion)  are  exeunt  from 
the  examination  in  architectural  drawing. 
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All  candidates  who  are  not  students  of  tbe  National  Art  Training  School  will  be  le- 
quired  to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

68.  For  the  first  group  the  following  works,  teu  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up : 

Stage  la, —  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  These  may  be  six  or  eight  problems 
selected  to  show  tbe  power  of  working  neatly  and  exactly  with  iuBtrnments. 

Slage  id. —  A  sheet  of  architectural  details.  These  should  consist  of  classic  capitals 
and  mouldingisy  and  Gothic  openings  for  doors,  or  tracery  for  windows.  These  works 
in  stage  1  must  be  executed  in  ink,  Indian  ink,  or  sepia. 

Stage  2b. —  A  sheet  of  diagrams  snowing  the  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
foliated  design  is  constructed.  These  should  be  aerived  from  Dyce's  Drawing  Book, 
Albertolli's  Ornament,  JacobsthaPs  Qrammatik  der  Omamente,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  masters. 

Stage  lo. —  A  sheet  of  perspective  diagrams.  This  should  contain  one  or  two  prob- 
lems neatly  worked,  showing  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate. 

Stage  3d.* — An  outline  of  ornament  in  low  relief  from  the  cast.  This  may  be  done 
from  the  Madeleine  or  Louis  XII  pUasters,  or  any  large  ornamental  scroll,  and  must  be 
executed  with  a  steady  hand,  and  in  a  firm  outline,  the  object  being  to  combine  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  and  neatness  of  execution  with  an  application  of  the  principles 
acquired  in  the  previous  stage. 

Stage  5a. — ^A  drawing  from  a  group  of  motlels,  shaded  in  sepia.t 

Stage  55.t — ^A  sheet  of  ornament  shaded  from  the  cast,  in  chalk.  The  egg-plant 
portion  of  the  Ghiberti  frieze  or  other  piece  of  ornament  in  high  relief. 

Stage  6a  OT  Qa.t — An  outline  of  the  figure  from  the  flat  or  round.  Any  complete 
figure  from  Morghen's  Outlines,  or  other  selected  examples  in  the  Department's  list, 
or  a  sheet  of  outlines  from  pections  of  the  face  of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (Nos.  2248, 
2249,  2250,  and  2250a),  together  with  the  ears  (No.  2200);  or  an  outline  of  a  bead, 
or  of  a  flguro  from  the  cast. 

Stage  10a  or  106. — ^A  sheet  of  foliage  drawn  fh>m  nature.  This  should  be  drawn 
with  delicacy  on  an  imperial  sheet  from  a  freely  growing  plant. 

Stage  13. — A  sheet  of  flowers  painted  from  a  good  example  of  oil  or  water  color 
painting,  or  from  nature. 

SECOND  GROUP. 

69.  The  certificate  of  the  second  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  group. 

70.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (a)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  class  chosen  for  illustration  in  tbe  drawings  sent  up  in  stage 
22  d]^  (b)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  technical  questions  on  art,  and  on  the  general 
principles  and  execution  of  tbe  several  historic  schools  of  painting ;  |]  (o)  answer  a 
paper  of  questions  on  the  nomenclature  of  structural  botany  If  and  its  application  to 
ornament ;  ((2)  paint  in  monochrome  a  cast  of  ornament  or  other  cast  selected  by  the 
examiners,  using  any  medium  or  vehicle  wbich  they  may  propose. 

71.  For  the  second  group,  the  following  works,  seven  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up : 

Stage  85.— A  shaded  drawing  from  an  antique  figure. 

Stage  12. — A  painting  of  ornament  in  monochrome  from  the  cast,  in  oil  or  tempera. 
Should  be  of  imperial  size  or  thereabouts,  and  should  be  painted  in  a  manner  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Stage  13  or  14. — A  landscape,  in  oil,  from  nature  or  from  some  approved  example. 
Should  be  of  half  imperial  size  or  thereabouts. 

Stage  14. — A  study  of  flowers  painted  from  nature  in  water  color. 

Stage  22a. — A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analyzed  with  a 
view  to  ornamental  details. 

Stage  22o. — A  sheet  of  at  least  two  studies  of  ornamental  arrangements  in  color.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  advisable  that  these  studies  should  be  confined  to  the  practice 

*  Candidates  who  have  been  admitted  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  painters 
or  sculptors  may  be  exempted  from  presenting  works  in  stages  35,  55,  and  6a. 

t  Works  in  ehalk  or  pencil  will  be  admitted  at  the  February  examination  in  1879. 

I  Candidtftes  who  have  been  admitted  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  painters 
or  sculptors  may  be  exempted  from  presenting  works  in  stages  35,  55,  and  6a. 

$  Redgrave  on  Design  and  tLe  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones,  may  be  read 
for  elementaiy  principles. 

I  Leslie's  Handbook  of  Painting,  Reynold's  Lectures,  Crowe  and  Cavalcasselle's 
Flemish  Painters,  Kngler's  Handbook  of^  Italian  Painters,  Eastlake's  Materials  for  a 
History  of  Oil  Painting,  and  Field's  Chromatography  should  be  read  for  this  exam- 
ination. 

H  Baaed  on  Dudley's  School  Botany. 
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gained  in  the  previoas  stage,  22a.  One  of  these  studies  shoald  be  designed  with  a 
view  to  some  special  purpose  or  material;  another  should  be  an  arrangement  in  some 
recognized  style,  the  intention  of  the  students  in  each  case  to  be  written  onder  the 
btudy. 

Stage  fl2d. — A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training,  from  some  one 
class  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  sufficiently  extenslTe  to  represent 
the  history  of  the  class  selected.* 

THIRD  GROUP. 

72.  The  certificate  of  the  third  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who  hare 
111  ready  obtained  certiticates  of  the  first  and  second  grou]^s. 

73.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (a)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  and  draw  from  memory  in  a  p;iyen  time  tlw  bones 
or  muscles  within  the  outline  of  an  antique  figure;  (6)  answer,  m  writins,  a  paper  of 
questions  on  the  history  of  ornament  of  tne  various  periods  and  styles;  (o)  answer,  in 
writing,  a  paper  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class 
chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up  in  stage  22d ;  (d)  sketch,  in  color,  in 
a  given  time,  a  group  placed  by  the  examiners  for  that  purpose,  using  any  medium  or 
vehicle  which  the  examiners  may  propose ;  (s)  make  a  time-study  from  the  llTing 
luoilel. 

74.  Candidates  who  are  or  have  been  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  have 
lieeu  there  admitted  to  study  fh>m  the  living  model,  are  not  required  to  perform  this 
Inst -named  exercise. 

75.  For  the  third  group  the  following  works,  seven  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
soiit  up: 

Stage  S  c— A  study  in  chalk  from  the  living  model. 

Stage  9. — (Two  drawings. )  The  bones  and  muscles  placed  within  the  outline  of  an 
antique  figure,  or  of  a  study  from  the  life,  or  of  one  of  the  photographs  from  the  nude 
figure,  by  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  t 

Stage  15. — ^A  study  of  a  group,  as  a  composition  of  color,  in  oil. 

Stage  17a.  ~ A  painting  of  the  human  figure  from  a  picture  in  oiL 

Stoffe  176.— A  painting  of  the  nude  or  draped  figure  from  the  life,  in  oil. 

Statje  22d.—|  Varied  studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  classes  selected,  sketched  from  works  in  the  museum,  the 
authority  in  each  case  being  appended.  If  they  are  from  colored  omameni,  the 
sketches  are  to  be  colored  also. 

FOURTH  GROUP. 

76.  The  certificate  of  the  fourth  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  group. 

77.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (a)  answer,  in  writing,  apanerof  questions  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  ornament ;  (5)  answer  a  paper  on  the  nistory  and  peculiari- 
tios  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class  chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up 
in  stage  22d ;  (o)  answer  a  paper  of  technical  questions  on  the  application  of  ornament 
to,  and  its  modes  of  production  in,  various  plastic  materials,  and  to  sketch  from  mem- 
ory elementary  details  of  ornament ;  (d)  model  in  a  given  time  a  piece  of  ornament, 
in  low  relief,  from  a  print  or  drawing. 

78.  For  the  fourth  group  the  following  works,  six  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up : 

Stage  86. — An  antique  figure  shaded  from  the  cast. 
Stage  18a.  —A  modelled  study  of  ornament  from  the  cast. 
Stage  186.— A  modelled  study  of  ornament  from  a  drawing. 
Stage  19.—^  model  of  an  antique  fgure  in  the  round,  renders  in  reUtf, 
Stage  20. — A  modelled  study  of  flowers  or  foliage  firom  nature. 
Stage  22. — A  modelled  study  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 
Stage  22a. — A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analysed  with  a 
view  to  display  their  ornamental  details,  drawn  or  modelled. 
Stage  22d.  t — A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training  from  someone 

*  It  is  intended  by  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  tlie 
candidate ;  he  should  therefore  send  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  ohariusteristic  de- 
tails of  the  best  periods  of  the  various  styles,  and  should  state  the  source  from  which 
the  examples  are  derived.  Candidates  from  provincial  schools  must  use  for  the  same 
purpose  the  works  circulated  by  the  department,  such  as  casts,  electrotypes,  photo- 
graphs, books,  prints,  &o. 

tThe  photographs  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  numbered  27,41,47,49,51,54,55,  in  the 
list  of  the  Autotype  Collection,  Rathbone  Place,  are  suitable  figures.  Nosi  41, 17,  and 
54  are  considered  the  best. 

t  See  note  *  on  page  43. 
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elft88  of  objects  in  the  Sooth  EenBiDgton  MaBenm  snffloieDtly  extensive  to  repieitent 
the  history  of  the  class  selected. 

FIFTH  aROCP. 

79.  The  certificate  of  the  fifth  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  nrst  group. 

80.  They  will  be  required  to  (a)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame;  (b\  answer,  m  writing,  a  paper  on  the  history  of  orna- 
ment of  the  various  periods  and  styles ;  (o)  make  in  a  ^ive  time  a  sketch  in  low 
relief  from  a  print  or  drawing  of  an  antique  figure,  giving  the  anatomical  details 
from  memory ;  (d)  make  a  time-study  from  the  li vins  model. 

81.  Candidates  who  are  or  have  been  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  there 
admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  arfe  not  required  to  perform  this  last  exercise. 

82.  For  the  fifth  group  the  following  works,  six  in  number,  are  required  to  be  sent 
up: 

Stage  8c.~A  study  in  chalk  from  the  living  model. 

Stage  9.— An  anatomical  redering  of  an  antique  figure  modelled. 

Stage  9a.— A  drawing  of  the  skeleton  placed  within  the  outline  of  an  antique  figure. 

Stage  19. — A  model  of  an  antique  figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 

Stage  '20.— A  model  of  the  human  figure  from  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

Stage  22d.* — Varied  studies  of  the  relief  ornament  of  historic  styles  sketched  from 
the  casts,  carvings,  metal  work,  &c,  in  the  museum  of  the  Department,  with  written 
authorities  for  each,  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various 
classes  selected. 

Stage  23e.— Decorative  arrangements  of  ornament  and  figures  to  fill  given  spaces, 
drawn  or  modelled. 

^  SIXTH  GROUP. 

P3.  Certificates  of  the  sixth  group  are  granted  on  proof  of  competency  to  teach  (a) 
domestic  architectural  drawing,  and  (b)  the  special  application  of  ornament  to  plas- 
tic and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  manufactures,  and  architectural  pur- 
poses. 

(a)  A  certificate  for  agricultural  drawing  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  passed  in  group  I.  They  must  send  in,  together  with  their  application 
for  permission  to  compete,  a  tinted  drawing,  from  measurement,  of  some  architectural 
subject  and  a  desi^  with  plans  and  sections.  If  these  works  are  approved  they  will 
be  required  to  answer  a  pai>er  on  the  details  of  architectural  construction,  and  on  the 
cbaraoteristics  of  thearcAifecticral  ornament  of  varioushistoric  styles  and  periods;  t  and 
to  make  a  design  from  specifications  of  some  architectural  subject  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiner. 

(6)  Candidates  for  a  special  certificate  for  ornament  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  training  school  must  have  previously  taken  certificates  for  groups  1,  2,  and  3,  or 
1,  4,  and  5.  They  will  be  required  to  send  in,  for  permission  to  compete,  two  original 
works,  painted  or  mi-lelled,  in  order  to  show  their  technical  skill  as  well  as  their 
power  of  designing ;  also  a  monograph,  drawn  up  by  themselves,  of  at  least  two  his- 
toric styles,  illustrated  by  sketches  from  works  or  drawings  in  the.  museum.  They 
will  be  examined  by  papeis,  on  the  elements,  history,  and  application  of  ornament, 
and  will  be  required  to  design  some  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

84.  The  character  of  the  examinations  in  this  group,  for  special  certificates  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  applications  for  examina- 
tion, and  conditions  will  be  prescribed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

85.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  manufacturers'-draughtsmen, 
designers,  or  art  workmen,  and  who  have  paid  fees  in  the  National  Art  Training 
School  for  two  consecutive  sessions,  are  entitled — 

(a)  On  passing  the  whole  of  the  second  grade  examination  to  attend  their  class 
for  one  year,  on  payment  of  half  the  usual  &e. 

(6)  To  a  continuance  of  the  same  privilege  for  a  second  year  only,  if  they  have 
obtaiued  a  prize  of  the  third  grade  at  the  annual  examination,  or  a  prize  in  the  na- 
tional competition. 

(o)  On  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  any  three,  or,  if  females,  in  two  of  the 
subjects  of  the  first  certificate,  to  free  admission  lor  one  year,  renewable  for  another 
year,  provided  that  they  obtain  the  first  certificate,  or  a  medal  or  prize  in  the  national 
competition.  Students  who  have  paid  fees  for  two  consecutive  sessions  in  any  school 
of  art  under  inspection,  are  also  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  training  school  on 
the  conditions  stated  in  this  article. 

(d)  After  obtaining  the  first  certificate,  or  a  national  scholarship  (seepage  52),  to 
a  continuance  of  free  admission,  provided  that  they  take  annually  a  prize  or  medal 

*  See  note  *  on  page  43. 

t  The  text  books  are  Ferguson's  History  of  Architecture  and  Fairholt's  Dictionary 
of  Terms  in  An.  ^  i 
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in  the  Datioual  competition,  or  pass  an  examination  in  one  or  more  sobjectB  of  the 
second  group. 

86.  Such  students  are  also  eligible  to  compete  for  weekly  allowances  of  5s.,  lOt.,  or 
Ibs.y  according  to  their  progress  in  the  school  and  the  certificates  obtained,  in  retam 
for  which  they  may  be  required  to  perform  certain  dnties  as  teachers,  and  moat  en- 
gii^e  to  accept  the  situations  to  which  they  are  recommended.* 

^7.  A  limited  number  of  students  in  training  as  art  teachers,  provided  that  they 
have  obtained  the  first  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  will  receive  an  allowance  of  20i. 
a  week,  which  may  be  increased  in  accordance  with  their  position  in  the  class  to  %«. 
a  week.  The  allowances  are  granted  for  one  session  only,  bnt  may  be  renewed  at  the 
dlHcretion  of  the  department  according  to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  student, 
and  the  demand  for  certificated  teachers.  No  stndent  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
training  after  having  obtained  five  certificates. 

These  students  will  be  admitted  on  probation  for  one  session,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  reanired  to  ^iwe  instruction  in  elementary  schools  and  district  schools  of 
art,'  as  a  part  or  their  training,  and  in  order  to  test  their  power  of  teaching ;  and  they 
may  be  required  to  continue  these  dnties  throughout  the  period  of  their  training.t 

dig.  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  have  obtained  admission  to  the  life-class 
there,  will  be  entitled  to  compete  for  free  admission  to  the  training  class,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  15«.  per  week  on  the  comolenon  of  the  works  for  the  certificate 
of  the  first  ^up,  if  such  works  are  passed  bv  tne  principal.  This  allowance  will  be 
withdrawn  if  the  candidate  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  first  certificate  at  the 
next  examination. 

H9.  Works  executed  by  students  in  training  and  national  scholars  are  admitted  to 
compete  for  honorary  awards  in  the  national  competition. 

90.  Application  for  admission  to  the  training  classes  must  be  made  on  the  20th  of 
February,  or  20th  of  September,  m  form  No.  4tS.    (See  appendix,  p.  109.) 

91.  In  order  to  assist  female  students  to  qualify  them  as  art  teachers,  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  training  school  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Female  students  in  trainintr  may  receive  for  a  period  of  two  years  an  allowance  of 
from  59.  to  15«.  a  week,  according  to  vacancies  on  the  list,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
certificates  of  the  third  grade 

They  may  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another  year  while  working  for  the 
^certificate  of  the  third  group,  provided  that  they  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  second 
group  within  the  two  yearn,  and  their  progress  and  promise  Justify  the  extension.^ 
'  92.  A  limited  number  of  duly  qualified  students  from  the  local  art  schools  will  be 
appointed  to  national  scholarships  in  the  national  art  training  school,  with  weekly 
allowances  for  maintenance  of  20«.,  which  may  reach  40«.,  according  to  the  work  of 
the  scholar. 

Students  who  are  already  engaged  in  designing  for,  or  in  producing  works  of  art 
manufacture,  are  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  these  soholarshipe,  which  are  in- 
tended to  enable  advanced  students,  who  may  have  given  evidenceof  special  aptitude 
for  design,  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  training  school  and  museum. 

The  duties  of  the  national  scholars  will  be  defined  by  the  principal.  Appointments 
to  these  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only.  They  may  be  renewed  fbr  a  second 
year,  and  in  speciul  cases  of  great  proficiency  for  a  third  year. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  drawings,  designs,  or  other  evidence  of  the  candi- 
date's ability,  must  be  made  on  the  20th  of  February  or  the  20th  of  September  on  Art 
Form  No.  488.    (See  appendix,  pa^e  109.) 

93.  An  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  national  training  school  for  teaehere 
in  schools  of  art  is  ofiered  to  candidates  of  all  classes  under  the  age  of  nineteen  yean. 

94.  Candidates  must  produce— 

(a)  Certificates  of  age  and  character. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham  local  exam- 
inations, the  Society  of  Arts  examinations,  or  the  examination  for  the  diploma,  or 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  students  in  training  are  hot  at  liberty  to  accept  situa- 
tions advertised  or  otherwise  made  known  withont  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  th« 
principal,  the  Department  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  selection  from  iMpong  them. 

t  The  works  executed  in  the  schools  during  this  period  must  be  submitted  to  the 
principal  for  approval  at  the  end  of  the  session,  but  they  will  not  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted as  part  of  the  works  required  to  be  sent  up  for  further  certificates  of  the  third 
grade. 

t  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal,  female  students  in  training  may  accept 
engagements  as  teachers,  and  may  receive  reduced  allowances,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  remaining  for  studies  connected  with  their  certificates.  The  dnration  of  the 
allowances  will  in  no  case  exceed  three  years. 

It  must  also  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  the  allowance  the 
Department  in  no  degree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment,  as  teacben  or 
otherwise,  for  male  or  female  students  so  trained. 
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first  class  certi6cate,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  Id  the  following  subjeots:  English 
grammar,  English  hintory,  arithmetic,  writing,  Latin,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 
(c)  The  cei  tificates  of  1  he  Science  and  Art  Department  in  free  hand  and  model  draw- 
ing of  the  srcoud  grade.  Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on  or  before  the 
20th  October  on  Form  No.  48da,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment (see  page  111). 

95.  Candidates  ninst  submit  works  in  drawing,  painting,  or  designing,  to  show  the 
nature  and  ext-ent  of  their  qualifications.  Those  whose  works  are  of  sofficieut  merit 
will  be  admitted  to  a  competitive  examination  in  the  following  subjects :  (a)  Draw- 
ing from  the  cast,  of  ornament  or  of  the  figure;  (h)  painting  iu  color  from  still  life, 
or  fiom  the  life  (a  head);  (c)  drawing  from  memory  or  designing ;  (d)  modelling  of 
ornament  or  the  figure  (this  may  be  alteruative  with  subject  a). 

96.  Allowances  for  maintenance  will  be  made  to  successful  candidates,  as  follows : 
(a)  On  admission  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  a  year,  not  to  be  held  for  more 

than  three  sessions  without  taking  the  certificate  for  the  first  group  (elementary 
drawing  and  coloring)  of  the  thinl  grade  in  art.    On  taking  this  certificate — 

(6)  Tne  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £52  a  year,  not  iohe  held  for  more  than  two 
years  without  taking  a  further  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  either  for  group  2 
(painting),  or  group  4  (model ling|  ornament),  or  group  6  (architectural  drawing). 
On  taking  this  iiecoud  certificate — 

(o)  The  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £65  a  year,  not  to  be  held  for  more  than  two 
years  without  taking  a  further  certificate  of  the  third  grade  for  ^oups  2  or  3  (figure 
drawing  and  painting),  or  5  (modelling  the  figure).    On  taking  this  third  certificate — 

(<f)  The  allowance  may  be  increasedto  £78  a  year  for  not  more  than  two  years,  t-o 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  further  certificate. 

97.  The  student  will  then  be  highly  qualified  as  an  art  teacher,  and  will  b«  in  a 
position  to  earn  the  grants  allowed  by  the  department  on  the  results  of  instruction 
given  in  art  schools.* 

98.  Students  may  be  recommended  as,  and  must  be  prepared  to  beoome,  teachers  in 
schools  of  art  at  any  period  after  they  have  obtained  the  certifioate  for  group  I,  third 
grade. 

99.  Should  the  conduct  or  progress  of  students  be  unsatisfactory,  their  allowances 
may  be  reduced  or  wholly  withdrawn. 

Ohapteb  VII. 

CIRCULATION  OF  BOOKS  AMD  OBJECTS  OF  ART. 

100.  The  museum  at  South  Kensington  contains  objects  collected  with  a  yiew  to 
illustrate  the  history,  theory,  and  practical  application  of  decorative  art. 

101.  Collections  are  formed  of  objects  iu  the  art  museum  suitable  for  exhibition  in 
connection  with  local  schools  of  science  and  art. 

102.  Selections  from  these  collections  may  be  made  according  to  the  special  re- 
quirements  of  any  locality.    They  include  the  following  classes,  yiz  :— 

Division        I.  Marble  and  stonework. 
II.  Mosaics. 

III.  Carvings  in  bone,  ivory,  Ao, 

IV.  Woodwork. 
V.  Metal  work. 

yi.  Coins  and  medals. 
VII.  Arms  aod  armor. 
VIII.  Silversmiths'  work. 

IX.  Jewelry. 

X.  Enamels  on  metal. 
XIa.  Earthenware  and  stoneware. 
XI&.  Porcelain. 
XII.  Glass  vessels. 

XIII.  Stained  glass. 

XIV.  Leather  work,  including  book-binding. 
XV.  Textiles. 

XVI.  Lace. 

XVII.  Musical  instruments. 
XVIII.  Decorative  printing. 

*  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  these  allowances  the 
Dspurtment  in  no  degree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment  for  studenta 
wbo  have  been  so  trained. 
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103.  The  following  aeries  are  moanted  in  snitable  glased  frames  for  exhibition:- 


Oldeete. 


SiMOf 


mOTOOBAPHS. 


Fnmitore 

Architeotanl  details 

MiniAtnrM 

National  poitraiU   

Original  cirawinga  uj  vaiioaa  old  masten. 


Oilginal  drawings  bv  Raphael. 
Caniiona  by  Raphael,  ana  a 


.      1  atudiea  from  the  cartoon 

Original  drawings  by  Michael  Anicelo 

Oriuiual  skKcbes  by  Wattean 

IIolbieii'aportraitBfroin  royal  conection 

Photograpba  (vaiioufl)  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Yaoghan 

Spani^  and  Portuguese  eoclesiastioal  arohitectnre 

Spanish  and  Portnjgnese  plate 

Photographs,  partly  colored,  of  decorative  art  needlework,  from  special  loan  exhibi- 
tion 1873 

Old  London t 


ImperiaL* 
ImpwteL 
Yanoos. 
Royal. 

Yarioos. 
RoyaL 


COLOBSD  raOTOORAPHS  OF  YABIOUB  OBJBCT8  OF  AST. 


Enamela 

Crystals 

Preciona  materials  snd  earthenwsre. 


Original  etchings  by  members  of  the  Rtching  Club,  and  other  artista 

Landscape  etchings  by  C.  P.  Slocombe    

Etchings  of  otdccts  in  the  Booth  Kensington  Museum  etecuted  by  students  of  the 
etching  clssa,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  Lane,  A.  B,  R.  A., 
Parts  I.  II.  ni,  IV,  V rr. 

EN0RAVIN06 


DRAWDCOS. 

Original  drawioirs  for  the  "Grammar  of  Ornament'*  

Examples  of  students*  works 

Drawings  by  students,  ' '  Illastrations  of  Stage  Inatruetion  in  Schools  of  Art " 

Oil  paiotings  selectod  chiefly  fW>m  the  Sheepshanks,  Townshend,  and  Parsons  ooDeo- 


tion 


Historical  series  of  water  color  paintings  from  1710 

Water  color  drawings 

TV  liter  color  drawings  of  Indian  scenery,  die.,  by  W.  Simpson  . 


Drawings  in  crayon,  sepia..Indian  ink,  &c 

Or  i^  naldrawingH  made  for  the  publications  of  the  Arandei  Society 

Forty-four  architectural  sketchosmade  in  France,  Italy,  Ac,  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfk<ey 

Sykea 

OriiiinaldesignsbyE.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A 

I)eHi;:D8  for  decoration  of  the  pi'i  m<utent  building  South  Kensington  Museum 

Illustrations,  "  History  of  Lace,"  by  Mrs.  PalUser 

' '  Designs  for  lace  making,"  by  Mrs.  HailHtone 

Chromolithographs  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 

Original  drawings  of  plant  form,  by  F.  £.  Hulme 


RoyaL 
Royal. 


Imperial 


Royal. 
RoyaL 


ImperiaL 
Yariooa. 


Royal. 

ImperiaL 

ImpexiaL 


Inegnlar. 

Imperial. 
RoyaL 

Yarioos. 

ImperiaL 


Imperial 
ImperiaL 


*  Impeilal  frames  are  each  83^  by  24|;  royal  fhonea,  2i|  by  20l 

The  series  will  be  added  to  irom  time  to  time  according  to  the  acj^oisitions  made  by 
the  Department,  and  the  requirements  of  the  varions  schools  of  science  and  art. 

104.  Snitable  glass  cases,  for  the  objects  belonging  to  the  art  collections  which  rs- 
quire  such  protection,  are  provided  by  the  Department. 

105.  Every  specimen  exhibited  in  these  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  card  label  oo 
which  is  printed  its  title  and  description,  and  all  framed  matter  is  labeled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  As  soon  as  the  contribution  of  objects  has  been  officially  decided  npon, 
information  for  cataloguing  purposes  will  be  sent  for  insertion  in  any  printed  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition,  on  a  special  application  being  made  for  such  information. 

Applications  for  the  loan  of  glass  cases  for  the  protection  of  local  contribntions  may 
be  made,  and,  when  practicable,  such  cases  will  be  forwarded ;  the  local  eommittEO 
defraying  the  cost  of  packing  and  the  carriage  of  such  cases  from,  and  on  their  return 
to,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (as  a  separate  transaction  from  the  loan  of  the  art 
collectiou). 

10t>.  The  conditions  under  which  coUections  of  art  objects  are  circulated  to  schools 
of  HC'ience  and  art  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Adequate  provision  must  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the  local  school  for  ex- 
hibiting the  collection,  during  a  limited  perioil,  to  the  students  and  the  public,  both 
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in  the  day-time  and  the  evening ;  such  provision  to  be  first  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

(6)  It  should  be  understood  that  in  contributing  objects,  the  department  does  not 
undertake  to  make  an  exhibition,  but  to  add  to  colleotions  of  objects  brought  together 
by  committees  of  schools  and  coutributed  by  the  localities  in  which  such  schools  are 
situated.  It  is  of  great  importance  on  such  occasions  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  art  objects  of  interest  in  the  district. 

(o)  Artisans  oeing  students  of  the  school  must  be  admitted  free;  but  all  other  per- 
sons should  pay  a  moderate  fee  for  admission,  which  should  be  biffher  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening.  To  enablt^  artisans,  not  students  in  the  school,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  day- time  to  share  in  the  benetits  to  be  derived  from  the  collection,  the 
fee  on  two  evenings  in  the  week  is  not  to  exceed  one  penny  each  person. 

(d)  Should  there  be  a  balance  of  profit  after  all  local  expenses  are  paid,  it  must  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  with  which  the  exhibition  is  connected. 

107.  Arrangements  for  carria^^e  must  be  made  by  the  local  committee  with  the  rail- 
way companies  or  carriers.  When  the  Department  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
this  charge,  payment  will  be  made  to  the  authorized  officer  of  the  exhibition,  on  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  tbe  cost,  supported  by  the  railway  company's  receipts. 
The  Department  claims  the  right  of  sending  collections  by  the  route  considered  to  be 
the  safest. 

108.  Applications  for  circulating  collections  for  exhibition  during  any  year  must  be 
made  on  or  before  the  3ist  March  of  each  year,  and  the  committee  must  be  prepared 
to  furnish  in  (Form  605)  the  Department  with  full  information,  when  asked  for,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  building  in  which  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held;  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  objects  from  tire,  police  arrangements,  the  admission  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially artisans,  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  the  exhibition,  and  on  such  other 
points  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

109.  Application  for  any  of  the  series  of  engravings,  photographs,  &.C.,  named  in 
the  table. at  page  55,  may  be  made  at  any  time.  The  charges  ror  carriage  to  the  local 
school  must  be  paid  by  the  local  eommittee,  bnt  the  Department  will  pay  the  carriage 
Dack.  The  local  committee  must  gnarantee  the  security  and  safe  return  of  the  worls 
lent ;  and  the  secretary  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  from  the  Department  must 
immediately  report  its  condition  to  the  Department,  should  it  be  received  by  him  in  a 
state  damaged  or  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury  to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal,  &,c. 

110.  A  collection  of  105  oil  paintings  and  437  water  color  di-awing  stndies,  &c.,  is 
now  formed,  from  which  schools  of  art  may  borrow  for  the  use  of  the  students  as  ex- 
amples for  study.  Two  to  six  may  be  lent  at  one  time  for  a  period  of  12  weeks  on 
the  same  conditions  as  books  from  the  Art  Library.  The  local  committee  must  outer 
into  the  same  guarautees  as  for  the  framed  works  lent  for  exhibition.* 

111.  The  principle  of  circulation  is  extended  to  the  deposit  on  loan,  in* schools  of  art 
for  lengthened  periods,  of  art  objects  not  required  for  exhibition  in  the  central  mu- 
seum, of  reproductions,  and  other  examples  suitable  for  study. 

112.  The  period  for  which  examples  may  be  deposited  in  the  schools  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  circumstances  of  particular  schools. 

113.  With  reference  to  arrangements  for  the  deposit,  loan,  exhibition,  and  circula- 
tion of  objects  of  art,  buildings  affording  accommodation  for  schools  of  art  and  art 
classes  have  been  classified  as  follows : 

Cla99  J. —  Schools  expressly  built  for,  and  devoted  wholly  to,  purposes  of  art,  hav- 
ing sufficient  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  all  times,  and  subject  to 
proper  legal  trnste  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  public  use  in  respect  of  such 
purposes. 

Ciass  B, — Premises  mainly,  but  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  art 
schools,  and  expressly  built  to  contain  such  schools,  having  not  less  than  1,500  snper- 
ficial  feet  of  floor  space  in  which  objects  of  art  may  be  permanently  placed,  and  sub- 
ject to  proper  legal  trusts  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  public  use  in  respect 
of  such  purposes. 

Class  C, — Premises  not  originally  built  for  schools  of  art,  but  having  not  less  than 
1,500  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  art  instruc- 
tion, and  a  room  set  apart  for  a  library. 

ClusB  D, — Rooms,  not  fewer  than  three  in  number,  in  which  art  classes  are  held, 
but  which  are  not  exclusively  occupied  for  that  purpose,  and  having  not  less  than 
1,000  feet  of  floor  space,  where  casts ^f  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  &>c,,  may  be  perma- 
nently placed,  and  having  cases  for  a  library  of  books. 

Class  E, — Rooms  in  which  art  classes  are  held,  but  which  do  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  any  of  the  preceding  classes. 

114.  Exceptional  applications  from  localities  where  no  school  of  science  and  art 
exists  will  also  be  considered  to  a  limited  extent,  on  conditions  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.    ( 1878. ) 

*  The  form  ot  application  is  No.  <)6d.  A  list  of  these  works,  to  which  additions  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  may  be  had  on  application.  ^-^  . 
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115.  The  Art  Library  (1976)  is  a  collection  of  abont  43,000  books,  17,000  di»win«Raod 
dcsiffos,  60,000  prints,  and  43,000  photographs 

Ito.  The  objects  of  the  library  are  special :  First,  for  the  instmction  of  stadeatsof 
the  National  Art  Training  School,  and  the  schools  of  art ;  and,  second,  for  the  nee  of 
the  general  public  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  practice,  and  illastration 
of  art. 

117.  The  collection  of  original  drawings  and  prints  illnstrates  ornamental  art  and 
affords  materials  of  study  for  students  and  others.  The  collection  of  photographs  in- 
cludes architectural  subjects,  examples  of  ornament,  and  specimens  of  art  from  yaiioos 
public  and  private  collections,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

118.  The  department  affords  to  the  schools  of  art  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  priri- 
lege  of  sharing  in  the  use  of  this  collection  as  far  as  the  extent  of  it  permits. 

119.  Works  will  be  lent  to  every  school  of  art,  according  to  the  definition  on  pace 
23,  for  periods  of  four  weeks.  No  book  below  the  value  of  IO9.  will  be  circnlatM. 
Schools  are  entitled  to  borrow  two  folios,  four  quartos,  or  eight  octavo  volnmee  at 
one  time.*    The  works  lent  must  be  kept  and  used  in  the  school. 

120.  The  bharges  for  carriage  to  the  local  school  must  be  paid  by  the  local  commit- 
tee, but  the  department  will  pay  the  carriage  back. 

121.  The  local  committee  must  guarantee  the  security  and  safe  return  of  the  works 
lent ;  and  the  aecretarv  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  fh>m  the  Departanent  dam- 
aged, or  in  a  state  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury  to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal, 
6lc.<,  must  immediately  report  its  condition  to  the  Department. 

122.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Librarjr,  and  the 
branch  museum  at  BethnalGreeu.  may  be  obtain^  by  persons  of  the  following  olasBSS 
on  application  to  the  secretary  01  the  science  and  art  department,  8.  W.: 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  teaching  and  certificated  either  in  seecmd  or  third  grade 
art.  (()  Teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  holding  the  certificate  of  merit  ratbe 
Education  Department,  (c)  Students  of  the  Ro^al  Acaaemy  of  Arts.  (^  Stadents  at- 
tending local  schools  of  art.  art  classes,  or  training  colleges,  who  haTe  been  mooesafbl 
in  th^  second  srade  examinations,  or  who  have  taken  medala,  medalliona,  or  otiier 
Department  pluses. 

All  students  must  apply  through  the  secretary  or  head  teacher  of  their  aohool,  claH, 
or  college. 

*  The  form  of  application  is  No.  973. 
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IX.-LIST  OF  EXAMPLES  AND  BOOKS,  ETC/ 

lArt  Fwm  No.  20,"} 


APPBOVED  BY  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ABT  DEPABTMENT8  FOB  USE  INELE- 
MENTABY  SCHOOLS,  TBAimNO  COLLEGES,  ABT  CLASSES,  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  ABT. 

[Messrs.  Chapnum  A,  Hall  (Limited),  11  Henrietta  Street,  Cerent  Garden,  W.  C,  are  the  Department's 
■l^ts  for  the  supply  of  most  of  the  examples'  and  books,  Ac,  speoiiled  In  this  list.  NoU :  Gwhools  and 
ouMses  eligible  to  receive  aid  from  the  Soience  and  A^  Department  are  allowed  50  per  cent  of  the  oost 
of  examples  selected  from  these  lists.  Applieation  for  this  aid  mast  be  made  in  Form  Ko.  49.  Grants 
axe  not  made  towards  the  pnxohase  of  examples  for  tiie  use  of  prirttte  sehoola.  ] 

iX)  A  colUotUm  rwmmended  hy  the  Department  for  beginning  in  eUmentary  day  eohools. 


nnmber. 


Description  of  Artlole. 


Betaa 
price. 


1710 

n7 

n»-828 


148-S22 

285 
958 


Free  hand  examples  for  class  teaching,  0  large  dlasrama.  the  set 

De  laBne's  freenand  ootllnes  of  common  things,  w  snlijects 

Boxof  models 

One  wire  quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire ; 

one  solid  cnbe ;  one  skeleton  wire  cube ;  one  sphere ;  one  cone ;  one  cylinder ; 

one  hexagonal  prism 

One  set  of  a  selection  from  Dyce's  drawing  book,  15  plates,  moonted  back  and 

front 


,  books  on  eeometry  and 
for  students  and  elementary 


-Al-SLBle- 
-2.  Sim] 


Diagram  of  color 

Specimens  of  the  drawing  board,  T  square,  oomj 
color,  case  of  pencils  and  color  box  pre] 

schools 

Ven  Foster's  drawing  books : 

(a)  24  numbers,  at  Id.  each 

(6)  48  numbers,  at  M.  (the  set  b  includes  the  sul^eets  in  a) 

mentary ;  B  1-  2,  simple  objects ;  C 1  -2,  familiar  ot^J^^'ts ;  D  1  -2,  simple 
flowers:  B  1-3,  flowers;  u-  1,  flowers;  1 1-4,  orosment;  J  1-4,  trees; 
E  1-4,  landscape;  M 1-4,  marine;  O  1-10,  animals  ;  B  1-3,  geometty; 

Tl-8,  mechanical 

Yere  Foster's  drawing  cards : 

First  grade,  set  I,  Familiar  olijects ;  packet  of  24  cards 

set  II.  Leaf  fonn,  geometrioaUy  treated ;  packet  of  24  cards. . . 

set  III,  Blementary  ornament :  packet  of  24  cards 

Second  grade,  Ornament,  byF.  B.  Hulme,  F.B.  A. ;  packet  of  18  large  cards. 
Blementary  drawing  copy  books,  for  the  use  of  children  from  four  years  old  and 
upwards,  in  schools  and  families,  1  to  7  books ;  the  set 


CaiToll's  Free  hand  Drawing  Lessons  for  the  Buiokboard 

Anderson's  PerapectiTe  and  Model  Drawing 

Poynter's  South  Kensington  drawing  books  Issued  under  the  superintendsnee 

of  B.  J.  Povnter,  R.  A.) : 
Blementary  free  hand  ornament- 
Book  I,  simple  geometrical  forms ;  book  II,  conTentionalised  floral  flmna, 

Ac.,  each 

Free  hand,  first  grade :  —  Book  I,  simple  olijects  and  ornament ;  book  n.  'Vftri- 

ous  olitjects ;  book  m,  obiJects  and  architectural  ornament;  book  IV,  arohir 

tectural  oniament ;  book  v,  olgects  of  glass  and  pottery ;  book  YI,  coounoa 

ol^eots,  each. 


Free  hand,  plants,  drawn  from  nature :  —  Book  1,  leaves  and  finita,  simplest ; 
book  II,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits ;  book  HI,  flowers,  fruits,  &c ;  booklV,  flow- 
ers and  foliage:  Y,  flowers ;  book  YI,  flowers,  each 

Poynter's  South  Kensington  drawing  cards,  containing  the  same  examples  aa 
tne books:  —First  grade  freehand  cards,  Opackets,  each 

Planta,  drawing  cards,  6  packets,  each  

40  diagrams  of  geometrical  forms  for  collective  teaching,  mounted  on  20  mill> 
boards  on  both  sides,  and  varnished,  per  set 


£  f  .  d. 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
14    0 


2    2    0 


0    6    6 
0    0    9 


0  14    0 
0    2    0 


Oil    6 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  2    0 

0  4    6 

0  6    0 

0  2    0 


0    0    6 


0    0    6 


0    0    6 


0    10 
0    10 


0  10    0 


*  In  the  United  States,  Professor  Walter  Smith,  when  Art  Director  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  lack  of  any  models  for  free-hand  drawing  suitable  for  use  in  public  schools,  arranged  and  desieBed 
a  series  of  such  models,  which  the  WorccMer  County  Free  Institute  manufacture  In  varioua  niea. 
The  art  director  also  invented  articles  for  mechanical  drawing  so  inexpensive  aa  to  admit  of  general 
use  in  public  schools.  Many  e<lncational  publishers  in  the  United  States  publish  books  uid  material 
ibr  use  in  instruction  in  drawing.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  authority  aa  to  what  material  Js 
moat  uadTdl,  it  haf>  been  thought  advisable  to  insert  the  following  lists  approved  by  the  Xngliah  Sdenoe 
and  Alt  Department— BoiTOB  Abt  Rbpobt. 

S.  Ex.  209— 49  o,„.edb,G«Ogle 
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(2)  CoHeeHan*  (a  tof)  9elecUd  a*  9uUable/ar  iii9truet!km  im  art  das»e&  amd  9ckooU  ofarC 
(a)  COPIES  FOR  OUTLINE  DRAWING. 


Botatkm 
number. 


Besoiiption  of  Article. 


149-222 
228-224 

228-234 


285-2M 
256-258 
25&-258 


1271 
1272-1296 

1872 
1701-1708 
1701-1706 


Poynter'B  Soath  Kensington  drawing  books  (iasned  under  the  siiperinteDdeBioe 
of  B.  J.  Poynter,  B.  A.) : 
Freehmna,  second  grade — 
HmnAnflgnre  — 
Elemenury— 
Book  I,  featores  in  outline,  from  "  DsTid/*  by  Miohael  Angelo;  book 
II,  masks  from  antique  scnlptnre ;  book  lH,  hands  firom  sonlptore; 

book  lY,  feet  fh>m  scolptnre,  each 

BooV  I,  various  forms  of  anthemion.  &e. ;  book  IL  Oreek,  Bomaa^  and  Ye> 
netian ;  book  III,  Italian  rensissanee ;  book  Fv,  Eoman,  Italian,  Japa- 
nese, &c..  each 

Flgnres  from  the  "  cartoons  of  Raphael,"  4  books  with  spaoe  for 
each  book  containing  3  flgvrea  with  engimTing  and  isstmotiona,  < 
Pointer's  Soath  Kensington  drawing  eards  contslntng  the  same  ezamples  aa 
ine  books- 
Elementary  free  hand  oards,  4paokets,ewA 

Second  grade  ftee  hand  cards,  4  nackets  eaoh 

Elementary  perspective,  parte  I-IV,  each 

Elementary  perspective,  alBO  oomplete  in  1  volume,  oloth 

Dyoe's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament,  50  seleeted  plates,  1  set,  mounted 

back  and  front 

The  same,  unmounted,  sewed 

Weitbricht's   Outlines  of  Omsment,  reproduced  by  Herman,  1  set,  12  plates^ 

mounted  back  and  front 

The  same,  unmounted 

Morghen's  Outlines  of  the  Human  Figure,  reproduced  by  Herman,  1  ae^  28 

plates,  mounted  back  and  front 

The  same,  unmounted 

One  set  of  4  plates.  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  fromOnuter,  mounted 

The  some,  unmounted   

AlbertoUi's  Foliage,  1  set  of  4  plates,  mounted ^ 

The  same  unmounted 

Outline  of  Trajan  Friese,  moonted 

Wallis's  drawing-book,  mounted 

The  same,  unmounted 

Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers,  8  sheets,  mounted 

The  same,  unmounted , 

Jaeobethal'st  Grammatik  dsr  Omamente,  novnted  in  7 
ing  20  plates,  eaoh 


prica 


M  al 
•   0  < 


•  1  e 

0   2  0 


8  0  1 
Oil 
Oil 

0  ft  e 

018  0 
0   5  9 

8  8  € 
8   S  » 


818  e 

8   3  4 

I  c 

8  7 

3  I 

0  S 

1  • 
8  • 
3  « 
3  « 
f  t 


112  6 


*  lists  (a)  and  (b)  includes  aU  the  flat  examples  required  for  an  art  elasa. 
t  These  are  intended  to  be  used  aa  models  for  pencil  outlines  on  a  amaller 
to  be  copied  frill  sise  in  chalk  or  sepia. 


itheorigioakflr 


(b)  COPIES  FOR  SHADED  DRAWING. 


Coarse  of  Design,  by  Ch.  Bargae  (Frenoh),  28  seleoted  ahMta,  11  at  2f.  and  fat 

8#.,  eaoh 

Architectural  Studies,  by  J.  B.  Tripon,  20  plates 

Foliated  scroll  from  the  Vatican,  unmounted 

Foliated  scroll  from  the  Vatican,  mounted 

Autotypes  from  figures  by  Michael  Angelo  in  Siatine  Chapel,  eatth* 

Autolypes  of  12  selected  heads  by  Holbein,  in  portAdio 

A  fimau  diagram  of  color,  moonted 

The  same,  unmounted 

Ootman's  JPenoil  Landscapes  (set  of  8),  moonted 

Cotman*s  Sepia  Drawings  (set  of  5).  mounted 

Allonge's  Landscapes  in  Charcoal  (0),  at  4t.  eaoh,  or  the  aet 

Diagrams  of  Colors  of  the  Spectrum,  with  explanatory  letter  press,  on  rolkca.. 
Radde's  Colw  Soale  (in  case)  


2  f 

8   6 

0  I 
8  1 
11« 
8  16 
8  1 
8  6 
8  15 

1  f 
1  4 
8U 
118 


*  See  listo  of  Autotype  Company,  Bathbona  Plaoe^ 
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(2)  ColUdiona  (a  iof)  seleoM  m  9uUahlef9r  imtruoHanf  ^c^Oontiniied. 
(e)  SOLID  MODELS,  ETC. 


BotetioD 
miaber. 


818 
8194I28 


1612 


15413 

851-<853 

1000-2006 


Description  of  ArUole. 


A  stand,  with  a  universal  Joint,  to  show  the  solid  models,  ice 

One  wire  qnadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire; 

one  solid  cube ;  one  skeleton  wire  oabe :  one  sphere ;  one  cone ;  one  cylinder ; 

one  hexagonal  prism 

Slysleton  cnbc,  in  wood 

Eighteen  inch  skeleton  cube,  in  6  pieces , 

Three  objects  of  form  in  poitery  (Minton's) — Indian  Jar,  oeiadon  Jar,  bottle* — 

Five  selected  vases  in  mi^olica  ware  (Minton*s) 

Three  selected  vases  in  earthenware  (Wedgwood's) 

Blnns'  models  for  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection, as  applied  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  box  

Briggs' lay  flgni'e,  male,  life  size,  net 

firiggs' lay  fignre,  female,  Ufeaise.net 

Davidson's  advanced  drawing  models  (10  models) 

Davidson's  smaller  solid  models .'.. 

Davidiion's  apparatus  for  teaching  praetleal  geometry  (22  modela)   

Dicksee's,  J.  K.,  constractive  solid  drawing  models,  consisting  of  84  modela  in 

wood       • 

Miller's  large  models  for  class  teaching : 

Stand 

Table 

20  models 

Miller's  natlcmal  school  models :  eight  modela  and  table  stand 

Jolin's  model  for  teaching  perspective. 


Betafl 
price. 


1  18   0 


2    2  0 

0    8  6 

0  12  0 

0  18  6 

2  11  0 

0  18  0 


1  10 
18  0 
12    0 

0    0 

2  0 
6    0 


11  11    0 


2  10 

0    8 

11  15 

5  10 

6  0 


Drawing  models  in  box,  consisting  of  large  block  flgnresof  thenameials  tnm  1  ' 
to  10,  with  intersecting  oral anastand  (12 models) 8  10    0 


KOTB.^£zamples,  models,  &o.,  entered  aa  sets,  cannot  be  sapplJad  singly. 

Id)  BOOKS. 


100 


816 


287 


Benson's  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Color 

Binns'  Orthographic  Prqjection : 

Vol.I 

VoLH 

Bonomi's  Proportions  of  the  HnmanFigaTS 

Bradley's  Practical  Geometry,  petspective  and  projection  (2  yolames),  each 

Biirohett*s  Definitions  of  Geometry 

Bnrohett's  Perspective 

Bnrchett's  Practical  Geomstiv 

Bnrohett's,  X.  S.,  Practical  Plane  Ctoometiy 

Carroll's  Practical  Geometry  for  Art  Students 

CssseU's  Series,  "Model  Drawing," by  Ellis  A.  Davidson 

Clarke's,  CMtain  George  S.,  B.  E.,  Practical  Geometryvad  Xngineering  Draw- 
ing (text  and  plates) 

Clarke's  Perspective,  &c.,  explained  and  illustratsd 

Davidson's  Elementary  Drawing:  8vo.  oloth 

DelamoUe,  P.  H.,F.  8.  A.,  drawing  book  fi>r  beginners 

Dennis,  H.  J. : 

Second  Grade  Perspective 

Third  Grade  Perspective 

Drawing  for  Young  Childran  

Dvoe'a  Drawing  Book,  Text  to 

Haxman's  Artistio  Anatomy,  net 

Bulme,  F.  E,  F.  &  A..  Drawing  Instruments,  and  how  to  use  them 

Jaoobsthars  Grammatik  der  Omamente,  7  parts,  each  part  of  20  plates,  on- 


mounted,  per  part . 


Jewitt's  Perspecl 
Kennedy,  John: 

First  Grade  Free  Hand  Drawing  Book 

First  Grade  Practical  €kometry 

Manual  of  the  Science  of  Color 

Marshall's  Anatomy  lor  Artists 

Marshall's  Human  Body— textand  plates—reduced  from  the  Isrge  diagrams.  (8m 

U§t(/lb€law) 

Meurer's  Intarsiaturas,  in  Oparts,  lOf.  each 

Moody's  Lectures  and  Lesson^  on  Art .' 

Mttcuey's  Student's  Manual  of  Artistio  Anatomy 

MusterKymamente,  in  map 

Napier's  Drawing  Books  of  Common  Objects  (2  parts) 


Nesbitt  &  Brown's  Handbook  of  Model  and  Otject  Drawing 

Principles  of  Decorative  Art. 

Puckett,  B.  Cm  ph.  d.,  Sciography,  or  radial  projection  of  shadows  . 

Bawle's  Practical  Plane  <]^mefery 

Bedgrave's  Manual  and  Catechism  of  Color 

Bobson's  Modem  Domestic  Building  Construction 

Smith's  Practical  Geometiy 

Stanlqr  on  lastmments 


0  15    0 

0  9 
0  10 
0  6 
0  16 
0  0 
0  7 
0  6 
0  6 
0  1 
0    8 

0  10 
0  8 
0  8 
0    8 

0  8 
0  15 
0  8 
0  0 
0  18 
0    8 

0  10 
0    1 

0  1 
0    0 

0  2 

1  U 


116 
0  1 
0    6 


UooglF 
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(/)  nreTBUMBNTS,  DIAOBAM8.  XTG. 


S 

6-7^ 


16 
10M 


1870 


960-1080 


Imperial  doal  fttunes,  glased,  withont  sank  rings,  eiush 

I>»TiB*  CMe  of  drawing  testrnmenta  ^ ■ 

Ccmpaaaea,  large,  witn  ohalk-holder ,.. 

Slip,  two  aetaqnarea  and  T-eqtuue 

Snuth'a  acbool  aqoarea,  in  oardboard   

Parkea*  oaaeof  iostnimenta,  containing  6-inoh  oompaaaea  with  pen  and  pendlleg. 

Prise  inatmmont  caae,  with  6-incb  oompaaaea,  pen  and  penoil  leg,  2  small  oom- 
paaaea, pen  and  scale 

6-inoh  oompsBsee  with  shifting  pen  >nd  point 

ICaraball's  Physiological  Diagrams :  Ko.  1,  the  skeleton,  finmt  view;  Na2,  the 
musc^,  fhmt  view ;  Na  3,  the  skeleton,  haok  Tiew ;  Na  4.  the  mnaolea,  back 
▼iew ,  Ko.  5,  the  skeleton,  side  view ;  Ka  6,  the  mnsole^  aide  yiew;  and  Ko. 
7,  the  female  skeleton,  fhmtview,  each 

Theaame,  mounted  on  roUera  and  ramiidted,  eaoh 

Petit  Stanislaa'  aeleotftd  ezamplea  of  machines,  of  iron  and  wood  work  fFrenoh), 
60sheets,at  18«.  perdosen 

Engineer  and  maohiniata'  drawing  book,  71f»latea,  pubUahed,  mounted  haok  and 
fronton  millboard 

nie  aams;,  aewed  In  uombera,  at  2f.  per  number 

Laxton's  Ezamplea  of  Bnilding  Conatmotlon,  in  divisiona  (first  divialon  contain- 
ing 10  imp.  ptatea) 

Laxton's  Examples  of  Bnilding  Constmotion,  in  divisions  (second  diviakm  ooo- 
♦Ajtitng  16  Imp.  plates) - -. 

W.  J.  Glenny'a  Diagram  of  Bnilding  (Donatmetlon , 

Boabridge's  Drawings  of  ICaohine  Coostniotion  (SO) : 

Honnted,  at  6il.  eaoh,  ortheaet 

Unmounted, at Sd.  each,  or  the  aet 

Boabridge'a  Drawlnga  of  Bnilding  Constmotion  (86) : 

lloanted.at6cLeaoh,ortheaet 

Uunoimted,  at Sd eaoh.  ortheaet 


A  t.  d. 

0  10  0 

0  10  fl 

0  5  0 

0  6  S 

0  1  • 

0  5  1 


0  18 
0    4 


013   I 
116 


3    5   0 


8    4   0 
113   0 


0  10   0 


0  10  • 
110 


1  15  0 
OlS  0 


OU  0 
0   10 
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APPBOVED  BY  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ABT DEPABTMENT  AND  SUPPLIED  BY 
THE  DEPABTMENTS  AGENTS  FOB  USE  IN ELEMENTABY  DAY  SCHOOLS, 
ABT  CLASSES,  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  ABT 

[Agenta  for  the  rapply  of  oasts,  D.  Braoolani  A  Co.,  40  BnasoU  street,  Corent  Oerden,  London,  W.  C] 

C<ut8  of  amammt  and  the  figure. 

[*«*  The  oasts  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  specially  recommended.] 


1617 
468 


Section  of  ftieae  ftwn.  the  ETeotbenm,  Athens 

Small  acanthus  soroU 

Rosette  ftvm  the  oftpitol.  Borne 

do 

Boeette  from  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  ICari*  del  Popolo,  Bome. 


.Greek. 


••-••  I  Boman.....<| 


Bostof  DianA  rohlng 

Bast  of  the  young  Augustus. . 

1.  B§oomm 


niAtdfoT  umimmrt  fJtann.  t 


Iloientlne  panel,  with  swan 

Nest  of  soroU  of  pUaster,  from  Villa  Medici 

Large  scroll  fh>m  Tn^an  Forum 

Snuul  acanthus  leaf,  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 

Small  roaette,  fhmi  the  tomb  of  the  Solpioe 

do _^. 

Pilaster  fh>m  tomb  of  Louis  XII 

do 

do 

do 

Xffg-pbmtt  pomegradAte,  and  bird,  (^hiberti  Gates 

Pflister  from  Horence  (dnquC'Cento),  fbrmerly  called  fhm 

"»te.lfari»  del  Popolo^*.. r. 

Acanthus  leaf,  from  St  Bnstache,  Paris 

Pilaster  lh»m  the  Madeleine,  Paris  (from  the  bnmso  by  Tri- 

quetti,  c.  1840 

A  section  of  the  above 

Jinial,  ftvm  Lincoln 

Capital,  fhnn  Temple  Church 

Capital  from  Stone  Church,  Kent 

Dlsoobnlus  of  Nanoydee,  Naples 

Torso  of  Venus,  British  Museum 

Bronse  Heroulee,  British  Museum 

Bostof  Diomede,  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Clytle,Britteh  Museum 

Dancing  Girl,  with  Wreath 

Portion  of  PanathenaioFrieie,  lh»m  the  Parthenon 

Hand,  with  scroll  (antique) 

Hand,  with  stick  (antique) 

Hand,  female,  from  nature 

Hand,  anatomical 


Modem 


Gothic. 


Foot  of  the  Ijaocoon  (risht) 

Foot  of  the  Venus  of  liMiel  (right  and  left) . 

Foot,  fit>m  the  antique  (male) 

Foot,  anatomical 

Maak,  ChUdofNiobe 

■      ChUdofKlobe 


£8.0, 
0  e  0 
0  6  6 
0  4  0 
0  4  0 
0    8    0 


0  10    6 

0  e  0 


16  0 
0  16  0 
4  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  16 
0  16 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0  16    0 

110 
0    4    0 


0  12 
0  8 
0    8 

0  7 
0  7 
6  0 
0  8 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  14 
0  18 
0    8 


t  In  addition  to  those  for  elementary  day  schools. 
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C^aU  nfwmameiU  and  ike  fyfure-^Canimned, 


i\ 


492a 
1884 
4Ma 

•472 

MSO 

473 

1540 

491 

492e 

*1636 

*1636 

1637 

1038 

1843 

1644 

•4«5 

•1639 

1641 

1642 

481 

482 

4760 

476d 

496 

1848 

1847 
478a 
4786 
478e 
478d 
•1814 
•1618 
•1815 
"1818 
•461 
♦464 
•497 
1624 
•464b 
463a 
4836 
465 
465a 
•467 
•408 
468 
468 
488a 
2318 
2319 
2320 
2821 


2334 
2325 
2326 
2327 
2^28 
2329 
2330 
2331 
2332 
2338 
2334 
2335 
2336 
2337 
2338 
2339 
2340 
2341 
2342 
2843 
2344 
2345 
2346 


(3)  For  §ehoola  of  art^ 

Bnriched  m'oaliliiig  /Eohiniu,  from  th«  Ereetllbam) 

Lysicratea  scroll  (Atbens) 

Stole  top,  from  British  MateoA 

Larffefriese.  Trajos  Fomm 

N  est  of  the  Florentine  Rcroll,  with  the  swan  

Pilaster  fiom  the  Villa  llcdici,  Rome 

Centre  roseCto,  from  Tn^an  scroll 

AGriAn , 

Loaf  monlding,  Temple  of  Mars  XJltor 

Pit!oe  of  architrave,  from  St.  Denis,  Paris 

Panel,  from  Bonn 

Iron  acroll  work,  hinge,  Kotre  Dame,  Paria 

Another  portion 

An  Alhambra  panel 

....    do ;-. 

Monlding  boss,  fh>m  St.  Stephen's,  Westminister.. 

Spandrel,  from  Stone  Chorch.  Kent 

Small  carred  panel  tracery . 

do 

A  portion  of  the  arohitrave  of  the  Ghiberti  Gatea,  with  oagle. 

Another,  with  squirrel 

Pilaator,  from  Lunis  Xn's  tomb 

do 

Diamond  rosette,  Bresoia 

Panel  from  the  Martineogo  tomb,  Brescia,  with  oinqne-cento 

atabesqne  and  flgnres ■-.. 

Pilaster,  Trom  Notre  Dame,  LonisXV 

Portionofpilaster,fh>m  the  Madeleine 

....  do..... 

do 

do 

Fighting  Gladiator,  Loavre 

Ycnasfle  Medici,  Florence 

Bostof  Apollo 

Bnst  of  Venas  of  Milo,  Louvre 

Mask  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angdo 

Foot  of  Fameee  Hercules  

Portion  of  Panathenaic  Friese,  from  the  Parthenon 

Panel.  fh>m  Ghiberti  Gates 

Handof  St  Peter 

Mask  of  aohild,  fkt>m  natnre 

do 


OtMk  . 


^Byaantlne  . 


Saraoenie. 


Gothic. 


Horse's  leg,  from  natare. 


do 


Head  of  a  liun,  fh>m  nature. . . . 

Head  of  a  lioness 

Head  of  a  goat  . .  . 

Greyhoaii<rs  leg,  from  nature, 
.do 


Statue  of  Jason,  by  M.  Angel 
Group  of  Virgin  and  ObildC  by  M.  A 
Relievo  of  Virgin  and  Child,  by  M.  Angelo, 


»,  South  Kensington  Museum 

by  M.  Angelo 

_  .    y  M.  Angelo,  Royal  Academy , 

Statuette  of  River  God.  M  Angelo. .   .     , 

Statuette.  Dawn,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence 

Statuette,  Day,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence , 

Statuette,  Noon,  frx>m  de  Medici  tomo,  oy  M.  Angelo,  Florence  

Statuette,  Night,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence 

Bust  of  Juliano  de  Medici,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence. 
Boat  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  fh>m  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence., 

Mask  of  Dawn  on  pedestal,  by  M.  Angelo 

Sutue  of  Mars,  Ludovici,  from  Florence 

ttatuo,  Mercurv.  Famo»«'.  Britifth  Mnsenni. 


Statue,  Athlete  VaisoD  a<\inHtin^  Diadem,  British  Museum 

Statue,  Discobolus  ^lyron,  Brjti»di  Museum 

Statue,  Diadumenos  BamoHo.  Bri I  isli  Museum 

Statue,  Athlete  (small).  British  Muhoutii        

Statue,  Athlete  Stronffforrl.  Biilish  Museum 

Statue,  the  Athlete  Scraping  with  Sirigol 

Bust  of  I'bychefroni  NaplcH,  fi*agiueDt 

Bust  of  Juuo.  Castellani,  British  MuHcum 

Bunt  of  Apollo,  Pnurtales,  Biitish  Museum 

Bnst  of  Yputh,  Capranesi.  Britinh  Mniieura 

Bust  of  Amason.  British  Museum. 

Bust  of  Veuus.  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Augustus,  Castellani,  British  Museum 

Bnst  of  Juno,  South  KeDMUffton  Museum  

Bust  of  Pope  Alezsnder  Vill,  South  Kensington  Mvaeom 

Bustof  Henry  Vn,  Torregiano,  Westminster  Abbey g^>. j... 

tin  addition  to  the  two  former  odlleotionB.  o  by  vIjOOQLC 
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2348 
2348 
2300 
2861 
2352 
23fi3 
2364 
2366 

2366 


2368 
2300 
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2866 
2366 
2367 
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(3)  For  §ehooU  0/ mrt^-ContbmtA, 

Bnat  of  Saint.  DonateUo 

Bnst  of  Shepherd 

Bust  of  Alexander  de  Medici 

Bnst  of  Nymph,  FontaaoDoIean 

Bnat  of  Mervnrj,  A.  deYriea 

Boat  of  John  t  h«  Baptist,  Sooth  Kensington  Mnaeom & 

Bnstof  StGeorge,  byDonatello       .j. 

12  panels  of  boys,  from  an  altar  at  Florenoe,  by  Donatello,  7«.  6d.  each 

Bas  relief  of  Winged  Victory  adjusting  her  Sandal,  from  Victory  Frieae  at 
Athens. 

Believo  of  Virgin  and  Child 

6Panelsfrt>m  Wood.  OocOoi^t  at&t.  each 

Small  group  from  Ohiberti  Gate,  Adam  and  Ere  (Na  1  panel) 

Small  groap  from  Ghibertl  Gate,  Story  of  Joseph  (No.  6  panel) 

Small  group  from  Ghiberti  Gate,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (No.  7  napel) 

Small  group  from  Ghibertl  Gate.  Meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheb». 

4  statuettes  in  niches,  from  the  Crhiberti  Gates,  5«.  each 

Anatomical  s  honlder 

Anatomies  1  shoulder  and  chest 

Anatomical  shoulder 

Cinerary  urn.  South  Kensington  Musenm 

do    

24  hands,  from  nature,  varying  in  proportion  from  1  month  to  60  years  of  age 


£9,d. 
0  10  0 
0  10 

0  10 

1  10 
0  12 
0  8 
0  12 
4  10 
0  12 


1  10 
1  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 
0  16 
0  12 
0  6 
0    8 

0  8 

1  10 


Addiiitmal  easU  of  fruit  from  nature,  the  figure,  omammt,  4^,,  not  included  in  the  dbofse  U$i$, 

hut  useful  for  insiruetione. 


4nd 

488 
484 


476a 
4766 
4760 
1626 

477 

'454 

•460 

-1626 

♦1627 

•1028 

•1629 

1198 

1190 

*2100 

*2101 

•2102 

2103 

«2J04 

*2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

2100 

2110 

♦2111 

•2112 

2113 

2114 

2U6 

•2116 

2117 

♦2118 


•I  f 

'  >  Bonan  < 


Benais- 


Bnriched  moulding,  fh>mthe  upper  oomiee  of  pedestal  ofTnO*!^** 

A  rosette  from  the  capitol 

A  rosette  from  the  antique 

A  moulding  boss  from  St  Stephen's,  Westminister Gothic. . 

Piece  of  architrave  of  Ghibertl  Gates : 

The  pomegranate  portion 

The  egg  puint  portion 

The  bird  portion  

Lower  portion  of  Horentine  pilaster 

Middle  portion  of  Florentine  pilaster 

Upper  portion  of  Florentine  pilaster 

Panel,  with   cinque-cento-arabeaque,  from  the  Martinengo  tomb  at 

Brescia 

Pilaster  from  tho  Madeleine  Gates 

Statue  of  dancing  faoo,  from  Florence 

SUtnette  of  Apollo,  British  Museum 

An  anatomical  arm , 

An  anatomical  leg 

Cast  of  leg,  from  nature 

Cast  of  an  arm.  from  nature  

A  group  of  arbutnn  and  foliage,  from  nature  

A  group  of  the  whit«  lily,  from  nature     

A  group  uf  apples  (bunch),  Iromnuture 

A  group  ot  the  water  lily,  from  nature         

A  group  of  sunflower  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  group  of  wheat,  from  nature 

A  group  of  lemon  and  foliage,  ftt>m  natnre 

A  group  of  orange  and  foliage,  fram  nature 

A  group  of  the  paasion  flower  and  foliage,  ftt»m  nature 

A  ffroup  of  vine,  folii4^e,  and  llxard.  from  marble,  from  nature 

A  ihistle  leaf,  front  view,  from  nature 

A  thistle  leaf,  back  view,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  apples  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  blackberriea,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  apples,  from  nature  

A  small  group  of  apples,  (different),  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  pears,  fham  nature  

A  small  group  of  plums,  ttom  nature 

A  small  group  of  vine  and  leaf,  fh>m  nature 

A  small  group  of  vine  and  leaves,  (large),  fromnatora 

A  bunch  of  grapes.  fh>m  nature 

Caatof  ahaddoek,  from  natnre 


6   0 


1  10 
0  12 
3  10 
0  12 
0  3 
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0  6 
0  4 
0  7 
0  12 
0  7 
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Ko. 


Soltfeet 


2122 
2123 
2124 
2125 
2126 
2127 
2128 
2129 
2180 
2181 
2182 
21  S3 
2184 
2135 
2IBI 
•2102 
•2108 
2104 
«2165 
2166 
2167 
2168 
2168 
2170 
2171 
2172 
2170 
*2177 
2178 
2170 
•2180 
•2181 
•2182 
•2183 
2184 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 
2180 
2100 
2191 
2192 
•2198 
2194 
2195 
2190 
2197 
2198 
2199 
2200 
2201 
•2202 
2208 
2204 
2205 
2206 
2207 
2208 
2209 
2210 
2211 
2212 
2218 
2214 
2216 
2210 

2217 
2218 
2219 
2220 
•2221 
2222 


2241 
•2242 
2248 


Castoformoge,  from  nature 

do.....  

Cast  of  melon,  from  nature 

Caatofpomeicraiiate,  from,  nature 

do 

do 

Cant  of  bottle  Ronrd,  frvm  nature 

Caat  of  apple,  ftt>m  nature 

do 

do 

Caat  of  pear.  fh>m  nature 

Caat  of  pear  (diftbrent),  frt>m  nature 

Caat  of  pine,  fh>m  nature 

Caat  of  citron,  from  nature 

Cast  of  giant  fcourd,  from  nature 

Caatof  a  group  of  plums,  ftt>m  nature 

Cast  of  lemon,  fh>m  nature 

Caat  of  rock  gourd,  from  nature 

Caatof  alily,  frt>m  nature 

Cast  of  ftaneral  fern  of  New  Zealand,  from  nature., 

Cast  of  vine  branch,  firom  nature..... 

Caat  of  dock  leaf,  from  nature 

Cast  of  dock,  from  nature 

Caatof  bean  and  leaf,  from  nature 

Cast  of  study  of  a  stork,  ftwn  wood 

do 

Cast  of  a  hand  (with  compass),  from  nature 

Cast  of  hand  reating,  from  nature 

Cast  of  hand  drawing,  ftvm  nature 

Cast  of  open  hand,  from  natui  e 

Caat  of  open  hand  (male),  from  nature 

...  do 

Caat  of  a  group  of  female  hands,  frx>m  nature , 

do 

Cast  of  female  hand,  on  coshion.  fh>m  nature 

Cast  of  female  hand,  firom  nature 

Cast  of  temale  hand  with  bracelet,  from  nature . . . . 

Cast  of  male  hand,  firom  nature 

.  ..  do 

Cast  of  male  hand  throwing,  firom  nature 

Caat  of  male  hand  on  stone.  fh>m  nature 

Cast  of  male  hand  with  stick,  fh>m  nature 

Cast  of  a  clenched  male  hand,  fix>m  nature 

Caat  of  hand  with  scroll,  on  stand,  flrom  nature — 

Cast  of  child's  hand,  ttom  nature 

.-      do 

do... 

Cast  of  ohild's  hand  with  stick,  finom  nature 

Cast  of  a  group  of  four  hands,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  pair  of  feet,  from  nature 

Caatof  a  pair  of  large  eara 

Cast  of  a  pair  of  small  ears 

Cast  of  an  anatomical  foot 

Caatof  mask  of  Juno 

Caat  of  mask  of  Madonna,  hv  Michael  Angelo 

Caat  of  noae  and  mouth  of  iBseuIaplus 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Caraealia 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Adonis 

Cast  of  noee  and  month  of  Antinous 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Venus  d' Aries 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Lucius  Yerus 

Cast  of  noee  and  mouth  of  Hadrian 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Jono  

Cast  of  oye  and  nose  of  £<aocoon 

do 

Cast  of  eye  and  nose  of  Bacchante 

do.. 


Caat  of  eye  and  noae  of  Jupiter 

—  do 

Caat  of  eye  and  nose  of  Hadrian 

Cast  of  rosette 

Cast  of  a  piece  of  foliage,  by  SansoTino , 

do  

Cast  of  Byzantine  capital 

Cast  of  a  portion  of  acroll  fhmi  Tn^an  Forum., 

Ahand  bearing  orange,  fhmi  nature , 

A  hand  bearing  apple,  from  nature , 

A  female  hand  on  slab,  from  nature 
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No. 


Sal^Mt 


2244 
224S 
2246 
2247 

♦2248 
•2249 
*2250 
2260a 

2261 

2-'r»2 

2253 

2254 

2255 

*2V54I 

•22560 

•2257 

•2238 

•2J60 
•2261 

2262 

2263 

•2264 

•21!65 

•2266 

•2:!67 

2-J6H 

••.*L'69 

•2i70 

"2271 

•2J72 

o227:{ 

••JJ74 

2i75 

2276 

2L'76if 

•2  .'77 

-.•278 

2i79 

22M 
2281 
•2282 
2283 
2284 
22^*5 
2J86 
2287 
22«7fl 
228H 
2289 
2290 
•2291 
•2292 
•22!« 
•2*294 
•2L*»5 
•2296 
2297 
2296 
•2299 
2300 
2:iOOa 
2300b 
2300e 
23<KM 
230«i« 
•2301 
••2301a 
2302 
2:{02a 

zm 

23(A4 
•2306 
•2306 

2807 


I  ▲  pftir  of  female  olASped  bands,  from  nature , 

A  pair  of  female  oroMed  hands,  from  nature 

A  female  open  hand.fkom  natare , 

A  male  hand  holding  painter's  brash,  ftom  natare. , 

Section  of  the  face  or  David,  by  Michael  Angelo; 

Left  eyo 

Right  eve  , 

Month " 

Nose 

,  A  set  of  the  fire  orders  of  arobitectare,  bsse  and  caps : 

Tuscan 

Doric , 

Ionic 

Corinthisn 

Composite 

Metope,  No.  6 

,  Another,  No.  7 , 

'  Bast  of  barbarian  , 

Heroirhend 

Bostof  Ascalapla8(B]acas) 

Lion's  paw  and  bead,  called  Trapesophoron 

A  slab,  bdv,  from  Elgin  frieze 

KodeflguriMfrt>mslabsof  ElglnfrieseSS,  88,  and  A  77,  each.... 

Statue  of  Antioous,  from  the  capilol , 

Bast  of  Lucius  Verus,  from  Borne 

Bust  of  Achilles,  from  Bome 

Bast  of  Juno,  fntm  Ri*me  

An  antique  eaple,  from  Rome 

Statuette  of  faun,  from  Naples 

Statuoof  Cupid,  by  Michael  Anuelo ' 

Stataette.  mschinc  reduction  of  slave,  by  Michael  Angelo,  4  feet  high 

Statue,  anhtoniicsl  study,  from  natare,  m  the  position  of  Dying  Glmliator. . 

Statuette,  auatomical    (French) 

Honw,  anatomical,  by  Rosa  Bonheur 

St.  Cecillia  (relievo) 

St.  Johu  (relievo)  —  , 

A  MadoDDaand  child  (relievo) 

The  Holy  Family  (relievo) 

do 

A  feiiialoarm  (relievo) 

A  female  ami  with  breast 

A  male  arm  in  action 

An  ivy  leaf: 

Front  view  

Back  view        

ISerpent,  liack  and  fktmt....^ 

Hollyhock 

fassion  flower 

Convolvulns  

Vino  V 

Genmium 

do      

(Thrvaanthemum 

Raspberry 

Plane 

Vine,  bsck  view 

Wildrailisb  

Wild  radish,  liack  view 

A  bunch  of  grapes  and  foliage 

A  large  castor-^il  plant  leaf 

A  targe  vine  leaf 

Two  large  plane  leaves,  back  and  fhmt,  each 

A  large  chestnut  leaf * 

A  large  Miented  oak  geranium 

A  Venetian  pilaster,  No.  1 

Another  (in  two  pieces).  No.  2 

Another,  No.  3 

'  Another,  No.  4 

Another,  No.  5 

Another,  No.  6  

■  A  Venetian  panel,  with  griffins,  No.  7 

Another.  No.  8    

■  Amdlier,  with  vaee.  No.  9 '.. 

Anotbrr,  with  foliage.  No.  10 

Another.  No.  11  

A  Venetian  frieze.  No.  12 

I  A  Venetian  column.  No.  13        

I  A  part  of  an  Italian  ornamental  column 

i  A  piece  of  arabesque  ornament,  by  Torregiano,  from  Westminster  Abbey. . 


Batafl 
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0  8  6 
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8  0 
0    8 

0  7 

1  0 
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5    6 

2  2 
0  16 

0  10 

1  10 

0  12 
8  15 

1  1 


0  10 
0  10 
0    6 


1 

1 
8 

1 
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1 
1 
1 
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0  1 
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0  6 
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1  1 
1  10 
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2808 


•2310 
•2811 
•23Ud 
2312 
2313 
•2314 
2314a 


Front  of  mi  altar  from  Westminster  A  bbey . 
A  portion  of  frieze,  foliage 

A  pieceof  tracery  from  wood 


do 


A  spandril  with  patera,  from  PoeU'  Comer. . 

A  capital 

A  larse  piece  of  foliage  from  tlie  Arohitectnral  1 

2315  I  TenelementaryBtndiee  of  ornament ■ 

2316  •  Vaoe,  from  terira-cott*,  No.l 

2316a    Vaae,  from  terra-cotta,  Xo.  2 

2316&  I  Vast*,  from  terra-cotta.  No.  8 

2ai«e  !  VaiMv  from  t^rra-cotta,  No.  4 

Viuw,  Prom  terra-cotta.  No.  6 

Vase,  from  tcna-cotta,  No.  10 

Vaw,  fiom  tvrra-cotUi,  No.  11 

Vaae,  from  terra-cotta.  No.  12 

Tbehorae'Bheadof  Silene.  fhim  Parthenon : 

Stjituebteof  FameMHercales 

Stataelte  of  Venaa  cle  Milo 

Group  of  boy  and  goose  (ftiU  size) * 

Gronp  of  boy  and  goose  (i^edao«Kl) 

HoAd  of  Barcbus,  No.  140,  in  British  Maseum 

Venus,  new  head 

Statue  of  the  Hermes  (Mercury),  of  Olympia,  with  infiuitDionysoB.. 


G<ythSo.< 


2316«t| 
23160  ' 
231V 
231^ 
23ir 


2375 
2376 
2377 
2378 
2370 
2380 


^88 
2384 
2385 
2386 
2887 
2:i88 
2380 
2300 
2301 
2302 
2308 
t    2304 

2805 
2306 
2307 
2306 
2300 
2400 
2401 
2402 
2403 
2404 
2405 
2406 
2407 
2408 
2400 
2410 
2411 
2412 
2418 
2414 
2415 
2416 
2417 
2418 
2410 
2420 
2421 
2422 
2423 
2424 
2425 
2426 
2427 


Bust  of  the  Hermes  (Mercury),  of  Olympia . 

Statute,  Venus  de  Milo v 

Statue,  Yonib  suppliant 

Statue,  Gurmanicus 

Statue,  Faun,  British  Mosenm 

Statue,  Diana  robing 

Statue,  Flora 

Statue,  Venus  Ostia,  British  Mnseam 

Statue,  St.  George,  DonatcUo 

Statue,  Theseus,  British  Mnseam ^ , 

Statue,  IlisNus , 

Group.  The  two  other  Fates 

Statue,  Venus  Genetrix 

Torso,  nioDcus 

Torso,  of  Titfln,  ftom  Pergamos 

Torso,  drafted  (Aphrodite,  Gyrene) , 

Statue,  anatomical     

Torso,  Belvedere , 

Two  8  ft.  statuettes,  machine  redactions  of  Jaliano  de  Kedloi  and 

Medici,  *2 12*.  6d 

Statuette,  anatomical 

Statuette,  anatomical,  different 

Bnstof  Niobe , 

Bust  of  Niobe's  daughter 

Bust  of  Niobe's  daughter  different < 

Bnstof  Antinoasin  the  character  of  Bacchus 

Bust  of  Julius  Ceesar 

Bust  of  Augustus  CaBsar 

Bust  of  Mercury , 

Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius 

Bnatof  Marcus  Aurelius 

Bustof  AJax 

Bas  relief  of  Bacchus  and  attendants  visiting  Icarios 

Bas  relief,  Bacchanalian  group 

Bas relitf  of  Bacchus Chimsrophonos I. 

Bas  relief.  Castor  with  horse  and  dog 

MuHkof  Clytie 

Mask  of  Apollo 

Mask  of  St.  Jerome 

M.isk  of  Hermes 

Mank  of  Diomede - 

Ma«k  of  Venus  deMilo 

Mask  of  Diana 

Head  of  a  goat 

Head  of  a  ram 

Head  of  a  dog 

Head  of  ahull 

Head  of  ahorse 

Head  of  a  dog 

Bull,  by  Rosa  Bonhear 

Bull,  by  Gerard 

Dog,  setter 

Dog,  pointer 

Horse * 


BataO 

price. 

ift«.d 

1      1     V 

0  10    (> 

0    4    ( 

0    5   C 

•    5   I 

0    5   ( 

0  5  e 

0  L-i  •; 

0    7    e 

1    0    0 

0    3    6 

0    3    i 

0    3    « 

0    3   6 

0    2    ' 

0    2    •.' 

0    2   6 

0    2    J 

012   d 

0  10    6 

Old  « 

4   4  a 

0    5    0 

0  10   s 

0    7   « 

10  10    0 

1     1    9 

6    €   0 

3  lu   0 

6    6   C 

5    5   « 

6    6   0 

6    6   (• 

1    0   0 

7    0   0 

4  10  e 

5    0    ir 

18    0   0 

6    6    M 

4    0    v 

2  10    0 

0    5    0 

6    6    0 

4    0    0 

5    5   t> 

1  11    U 

0  12    6 

2    2    0 

0  10    6 

0  10    6 

0  18    M 

6    6    0 

0  10   C 

0  12   6 

1    1    0 

0  15   0 

1    S    0 

2   2   0 

1    2    U 

0    3    6 

0  10    0 

-0    3    6 

0    3    6 

0   3    6 

0   3    6 

0    3   6 

0    S   « 

0    3   6 

0    7    6 

0  15   0 

0  12   6 

0  15   0 

0  12   « 

0   S   0 

0  10   6 

0  18   6 

0   5  0 

0   5   0 

0   7   6 
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Satjeot. 


Belui 
price. 


Cow 

Large  plane  leaf 

2  foxfuore  leaves,  back  and  tront^  at  2*.  6(1 

2  rhubarb  leaves,  back  and  front,  at5« 

2  lime  leaves,  back  and  fh>Bt,  at  2*.  <kl   

2  meadow  sweet  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  2».  6d. 

2  st^ringa  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  2«.  6d , 

2  primrose  leaver,  back  and  front,  at  Im.  6d 

1  primrose  leaf,  different 

Inop  leaf 

1  hazel  leaf 

1  hazel  leaf,  different 

2  apple  leaves,  at2«.  6d 

Icnrrantleaf 

1  K^nuil^™  loi^f 

1  pi'larj^onhim  leaf 

2  balm  of  pillow,  atl«.  9d 

1  dock  leaf 

lonkleaf 

1  chestnut  leaf 

ImuUowlftaf  

1  group  of  1  apple  and  leaves 

1  group  of2  apples  and  leaves 

1  group  of  6  apples  and  leaves 

1  group  of  filbert  nuts 

1  gioup  of  hazelnuts 

1  group  of  plums 

1  group  of  strawberries 

Igionpof  chorriefl 

1  group  of  peaches 

1  group  of  laurels , 

1  group  of  acorns 

1  boiEonia  leaf    

2  Til  ginia  creepers,  at  8t 

1  group  of  Spears  and  leaves 

1  group  of2  pears  and  leaves 

1  group  of  2  pears  and  leaves,  different 

1  group  of  8  apples 

1  group  of  2  apples 

1  group  of  apple  leaves 

1  group  of  hoUy 

1  pumpkin 

1  pumpkin 

2rape  leaves,  back  and  front,  at2«.  6d 

i  white  lily  flower,  front 

1  white  lily  flower,  back 

2  convolvulus  flowers,  back  and  fronts  at  U 

2  convolvulus  leaves,  at  U ^ 

1  i  vy  leaf 

]  branch  of  rose  leaves 

1  group  of  hops 

4  caps  of  Louis  XII,  pilaster,  at  2« 

1  portion  of  acolumn  with  leaves 

0  pieces  of  ornament,  Oerman 

1  set  of  elementary  studies  of  ornament 

6  rosettes  German 

2feetol  faun,  at  2«.  6d 

1  foot  of  Laoooon  

2  feet  of  Fighting  Gladiator 


£  9.  d. 

0    7    6 
0    8 
0    5 
0  10 
0    5 

S 

6 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 


0  2 
2 
0  2 
0  2 
0  10 
0    7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  12 

0  10 

0    7 

012 

0  12 

0    6 


8 
4 

8 
S 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
8 
7 
0 
0 
0  18 
0  5 
0  2 
0    6 
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Liit  of  iMw  ooffi  approved  Ay  Ihe  Menoa  mul  Art  D^partmmiy  and  tuppUed  &y  Sig,  F, 
Meadd,  53  Cale  ctreet,  CkelfMi,  8.  W. 


Na 


Salileet 


74-'47 

187ft.'a 

1970-180 

407 

1870-142 

1004.M 

7fi6 

488 

701  r«i 

168 

IM 

172 

178 

260 

258 

288 

724 

78 

82'-188 

86^-78 

868«-78 

80^78 

8CSU78 

868»-78 

870'-78 

288 


Foot,  firom nfttnxo 

Bowi«  HUdesheim  treMiire 

Fnffment,  loAf  fktim  Cofrlns 

Porocmof  Aoanthas 

Panel 

Large  rosette 

Panel 

Frteie 

Friese,  CbAteaa  de  Gaillon 

Pilaster,  Collection  des  Beanx  Arts  . 

Key  pattern  freise 

HoneTsiickle,  Parthenon 

do ff 

FrelM,  Forum  Tr^an 

Part  of  aoanthas  leaf 

Rosette  in  square 

Panel,  LooTre  carved  oak 

Fragment  of  etalk  with  leaves 

Bost.. 


Capital,  North  Court,  Sonth  Kensington  Mnsenm . 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Honeysnokle  rosette  or  medallion 

FriescLAntlnoas  Faostlna  (lower  part) 
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XI -THIRTY-SECOND  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SCIENCE   AND    ART    DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 


As  this  Report  is  passing  through  the  press  the  thirty-second  onnoal 
report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (for  1884)  comes  to  hand,* 
from  which  only  brief  extracts  can  be  given. 

With  the  issuing  of  the  *^  Calendar  and  General  Directory"  as  a  '^  sap- 
plement"  to  the  Thirty-first  Bei>ort,  the  form  of  the  report  was  some- 
what changed ;  the  size  of  page  and  width  of  margin  being  a  little  en- 
larged. The  present  report  indicates  the  continn^  growth  of  activity 
in  eflbrts  to  promote  edncation  in  art  in  all  directions. 

The  thirtieth  report  was  arranged  nnder  seven  heads,  besides  a  ^<  sum- 
mary,"  the  thirty-second  has  nine ;  the  additional  ones  being  ^<  Gon- 
gresseSy  Gonferences,  and  Exhibitions,"  and  ^^  Lace  making  in  Ireland.' 


L— SOIBHOB  DIVISIOH. 

•  •••••  ^ 

n.— ABT  DIVI8I0V. 

AID  aiVEN  TOWABDS  THE  PBOHOTION  OF    INSTSXTOTION  IN  ABT. 
(a)  Elbmbntabt  Abt  Ikstbuotion. 

20.  Elementary  day  •ohoota.—lii  the  year  ending  August  31, 1884, 778,830  childzen  and 
pupil  teachers  were  taaght  drawing,  and  500,007  children  and  8,3^  P^Sli  teachers 
-were  examined  at  the  anniiial  examination  in  4,506  eleu^entary  schools.  Theee  num- 
bers, compared  with  those  of  1882-'83,  present  an  increase  of  11,636  children  and  pupil 
teachers  tausht,  and  a  decrease  of  20  schools  and  1,690  children  and  1,236  pupil  teach- 
ers examinea.  The  total  amount  of  the  grants  on  results  in  these  schools  in  1883-^84 
'was  £33^129,  showing  an  increase  of  £4,795  on  the  amount  granted  in  18t^-^83. 


*  Thirty-second  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
CooBcil  on  Education,  with  appendises.  Presented  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Malesty.  Iiondon :  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1885,  pp. 
ri-342.    Price  sir:  6d. 
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TRAINING  COLLK6B8  V0&  EUCMSNTART  BOHOOL-TSACHSR8. 

23.  At  the  examination  of  50  training  collei^es  in  November,  3,471  fitodenta  in 
training,  and  906  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  examined, 
and  857  of  these  candidates  obtamed  fall  certificates  for  second  grade  drawing.  Tht 
total  amoant  granted  to  the  colleges  on  the  results  of  the  examin^^tions  was  JC1,S)0 
as  against  £l,24(j  in  1883.  This  increase  of  £604  is  principally  dne  to  payments  bar- 
ing been  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  resulta  of  the  examinations  of  last  November 
in  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 

ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 

24.  The  number  of  art  classes  examined  in  1884  was  490,  and  the  number  of  students 
in  these  classes  was  23,745 ;  the  corresponding  numbers  in  1833  having  been  499 
classes  and  26,424  studeu  ts.  The  number  of  works  sent  up  from  these  classes  in  April 
1884,  was  169,092,  by  14,147  students;  and  91, 138  drawings  of  buildings  and  maehinis 
were  also  received  for  examination  from  329  science  classes.  The  second  grade  exant- 
inations  in  drawing  were  attended  by  12,313  students  of  art  classes,  of  whom  3,505 
were  successful  and  821  obtained  prizes,  while  222  students  in  art  classes  and  255 
students  in  science  classes  took  prizes  for  works  sent  np  for  inspection.  The  total 
amount  of  the  grants  to  art  and  science  classes  on  the  results  of  the  art  examination 
was  £7,712,  the  corresponding  total  of  18d2-'83  having  been  £7,133. 

UNAIDED  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATB  STUDENTS. 

25.  Examinations  in  elementary  drawing,  for  prizes  and  certificates  only,  were  beM 
in  170  schools  nnaided  by  payments  firom  the  Department  One  thoasand  three  him- 
dred  and  fifty-three  pupils  of  -these  schools  were  examined  In  fixst^srade  drawing, 
and  2,907  in  second  grade.  Besides  these,  6,567  candidates  not  belonging  to  saT 
school  or  class  connected  with  the  Department  were  examined  in  second  grade  drawing. 
Of  the  total  number  of  10,827  candidates,  on  account  of  whose  examination  no  raymeDti 
have  been  made,  3,695  were  sacceasfal,  and  748  obtained  prizes  at  a  cost  of  £318. 

(h)  Advanced  Art  iNSTRUcnoii. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

26.  Fifteen  new  schools  of  art  and  two  new  branch  schools  were  established  dming 
the  year  1883-'84,  and  the  total  number  of  schools  of  art  throaghout  the  kingdom  in 
which  instruction  was  given  in  advanced  and  elementary  art  was  l^  with  14 
branch  classes.  The  total  nomber  of  stndents  in  these  schools  and  branch  classes  wm 
37,033,  as  against  177  schools,  15  branch  classes,  and  35,909  stndents  in  1882-'83,  beiii^ 
an  increase  of  1,124  in  the  number  of  stndeats. 

WORKS  SENT  UP  FOR  SXAMIKATZON. 

27.  At  the  annual  examination  in  April,  1884,  23,r31  students  submitted  854,610 
drawings  or  models.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  1883  were  2S^200  students  sad 
226,415  works,  showing  an  increase  in  1884  of  1,531  students  and  28,195  works  sest 
np.  In  this  examination  21,042  students,  on  account  of  whose  instruction  paynwnti 
were  mude  to  the  committees  of  the  schools,  were  of  the  industrial  classes. 

NATIONAL  COMPETITEON. 

28.  The  number  of  works  selected  for  the  national  competition  was  1,410,  oompoitd 
of  drawings  from  the  antique,  designs,  and  studies  in  ligntand  shade  or  color;  being 
484  more  than  in  1883. 

ART  EXAMINATIONS. 

29.  The  annual  examinations  jn  second  grade  drawing  were  attended  by  13,372 
students  of  schools  of  art,  of  whom  6,235  were  suooessfhl  and  1,924  obtained  prixttr 
showing  increases  of  640, 163,  and  184  respectively.  At  the  local  examinations  in 
advanced  art  754  papers  were  worked,  of  which  303  were  snooessftil,  56  obtainiag 
prizes. 

•  •••••• 
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FEES  PAID  BY  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

30.  The  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  etadents  in  schools  of  art  and  of  the  grants  on 
results  paid  by  the  Department  in  the  last  three  years  were  respectively  as  lollows: 


1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

Pees 

£30, 198 
18,078 

£88,604 
re,  248 

£42,858 
21,628 

PftyiDflntff......^. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  page  S6. 

NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

• 

31.  In  the  session  of  1883~'84  there  were  36  students  in  trainiuji:  to  become  art 
teachers  and  21  national  scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art  workmen. 
These  57  students,  most  of  whom  were  selected  from  provincial  schools,  received 
allowances  to  enable  them  to  study  in  the  training  school  and  musuem  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  number  of  students  admitted  on  payment  of  half  fees  was  44,  and  125 
others,  including  the  students  in  training  the  national  scholars,  and  19  men  of  the  corps 
of  royal  engineers,  received  gratuitous  instruction. 

At  the  third-grade  examinations  in  art  held  in  1884,  31  certificates  were  obtained 
by  students  of  the  school  qualifying  them  to  earn  payments  from  the  Department 
as  teachers  in  schools  of  art.  In  the  national  competition  3  gold,  20Bflver,  23  bronze 
medals,  and  82  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  to  students  of  the  school,  and  97  third- 
^rade  prizes  for  works  sent  in  for  examination. 

The  total  number  of  students  was  721,  of  whom  324  were  males  and  397  females, 
being  an  increase  of  11  on  the  number  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  fees  received 
amounted  to  £2,802  129.  6d.,  the  day  students  paying  £2,539  S$.  6d.  and  the  evening 
students  £263  4«.,  being  a  decrease  of  £185  2s,  3d.  on  the  amount  received  in  the  pro- 
tons year  18e2-'83. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

TOTAL  NUHBSR  OF  PERSONS  INSTRUOTBD. 

34.  The  grand  totals  of  persons  taught  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  t] 
the  agency  of  the  Department  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  three  years 
909,216;  1883,  843,135;  1884,  851,805. 

OOMPASATIVB  STATISTIOS  SHOWING  BAPID  DSYELOPMENT. 

In  a  former  report,  the  twenty-first  (1874),  the  total  namber  of  per- 
8on8  tanght  drawing  in  1855  was  given  as  29,498 ;  18,988  of  these  were 
in  elementary  schools.  In  1860  the  total  was  89,481 ;  of  these  74,267 
were  in  elementary  schools;  in  1870,  totals,  187,916;  147,243  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1873  totals,  200,176 ;  of  these  there  were  in  ele- 
mentary schools  237,733. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Fonr  sheets  of  << graphic  cnrves"  are  given;  these,  as  well  as  the 
views  and  plans  of  the  American  mnseums,  in  Appendix  M,  are  a  new 
feature  in  these  reports. 

OUBVES  ELLUSTBATINa  AID  TO  BGIEKGE  AND  ABT  INSTBUCTION. 

36.  The  graphic  curves  which  accompany  this  report  have  been  prepared  to  show 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  number  of  students 
nndcr  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  with  the  corresponding  increase  of  expenditure. 
In  the  expenditure  are  included  payments  on  results,  prizes,  building  grants,  and 
grants  towards  fittinfijs  and  apparatus. 

The  first  diagram  gives  the  total  grants  and  total  number  of  students,  while  the 
succeeding  diagrams  give  the  numl^  of  students  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  in 
schools  of  science,  in  schools  of  art,  and  art  classes,  and  in  elementary  schools. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  curves  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  expenditnre 
has  not  been  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  nnmbers  of  persons  under  instnio* 
tion,  and,  second^,  that  whenever  the  gradual  rise  of  standanl  in  examinations  has 
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boeu  at  all  rapid,  and  the  payment  per  student  under  instructiou  thereby  mn^  r- 
duoed,  the  rate  of  increaoe  has  diminished,  and  even,  in  one  or  two  inataneee,  bees 
stopped  altogether,  showing  chat  the  present  rate  of  aid  is  not  more  than  is  Sfeees- 
sary,  and  ooald  not  be  materially  reduced  without  at  once  most  seriously  erlppHcf. 
if  not  destroying  the  means  of  Science  and  Art  instruction  of  the  indnstriiil  dadsfii 
in  the  country. 

The  first  sheet  of  "  graphic  curves  "  shows,  exclusive  of  papils  in  e> 
lueutary  schools,  22,754  students  in  science  and  art  in  1864;  102,514  in 
1874,  and  140,695  in  1883.  'There  was  a  continuous  though  not  aniforoi 
increment  each  year ;  1874  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  number  «if 
students  reached  100,000.  The  grants  began  with  £12,729  in  1864. 
reached  £64,416  in  1874,  and  £88,227  in  1883. 

The  second  sheet  of  ^^  graphic  curves,"  shows  4,666  students  nnder 
instruction  in  "science'^  in  1864;  53,050  in  1874;  74,886 in  1883.  Grant* 
in  1864,  £3,560;  in  1874,  £38,106;  in  1883,  £67,041. 

The  third  sheet  of  '^ graphic  curves"  gives  similar  statistics  for  the 
schools  of  art,  art  classes  and  training  colleges.  In  1864,  number  of 
students,  18,000;  in  1874,  40,000;  in  1883,  65,000.  Grants  in  1864. 
£9,000;  in  1874,  £24,000;  in  1883,  £33,000. 

The  fourth  sheet  of  <<  graphic  curves"  gives  the  statistics  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1864  there  were  about  95,000  pupils;  in  1874, 
230,000;  in  1883,  845,000.  Grants  in  1864,  £1,000;  in  1874^  £17,0(K>: 
in  1883,  £31,000. 

The  opening  of  the  new  gallery  of  antique  casts,  August  7, 1884,  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  recorded ;  also  the  acquisition  of  val- 
uable objects  from  the  sale  of  the  Gastellani  collection  in  Borne,  for  the 
South  Kensington,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Museums;  ahso  the  pro- 
posed gift  by  Lady  Schreiber  of  an  historical  collection  of  English  pot- 
tery, enamels,  etc.,  comprising  some  1,200  examples  of  the  work  of  all 
the  more  important  factories.  The  widow  of  George  Cruikshank  has 
given  a  valuable  collection  of  that  artist's  works  to  the  National  Art 
Library. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  reported  in  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  the  Museum,  in  the  Art  Schools,  the 
Beading-rooms  of  the  Library,  and  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Mu- 
seum. 

AST  BBFERBSS. 

The  formation  of  a  general  ^^Oommittee  of  Advice,"  composed  of  the 
gentlemen  announced  as  the  ^^  Gommittee  of  Art  Beferees''  in  the  calen- 
dar of  1885  (for  list  of  names  see  page  737  of  this  BexK>rt),  with  one  ad- 
ditional member,  viz,  Sir  A.  Henry  Layard,  G.  G.  B.,  D.  O.  L.,  is  an- 
nounced. The  authorities  do  not,  however,  intend  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  employing  special  experts  as  referees  as  occasion  may 
arise. 

Additions  are  reported  to  the  India  Museum  and  to  the  picture  gal- 
leries,  while  the  circulation  of  art  objects,  by  loan  to  the  provindal 
museums,  exhibitions,  schools  of  art,  etc.,  has  ^^  been  activ^y  carried 
on."  Twenty-three  museums  have  been  thus  aided ;  five  of  these  oc- 
cupy new  buildings  opened  during  the  year  1884. 

The  receipt  by  t)ie  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Museum  of  many  valaahle 
art  loans  during  the  year  is  recorded. 

LIST  OP  MUSEUMS   SUPPOBTEB   BY  THB  STATE. 

As  indicating  the  scope  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  inserted  of  the  *^  museums  in  connection  with  the  Sdenoe 
and  Art  Department,  supported  by  the  State." 
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The  Maseam  of  Practical  G^logy  (Jermyn  street,  London)  visited  by 
4^w466  persons  daring  the  year. 

The  Edinburgh  Mnseam  of  Science  and  Art.  Important  additions  by 
purchase  are  reported  from  the  Gastellani  collection,  and  from  that  of 
M.  6.  de  St.  Manrice,  with  valaable  donations. 

All  who  know  anything  of  the  efifective  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Archer,  director  of  this  mnsenm,  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  edn- 
oation,  will  sympathize  in  the  regrets  expressed,  in  recording  the  ^^  sud- 
den death,  while  in  London  on  official  business,  on  the  19th  February 
last,  of  Professor  Archer,  the  director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum."  A 
well-deserved  tribute  is  paid  in  the  following  brief  words  : 

^^  To  his  able  administration  was  mainly  due  the  creation  of  the  mu- 
seum on  its  present  footing,  and  under  his  direction,  since  1860,  this 
iDBtitution  has  attained  to  its  present  great  popularity  and  importance.'' 

The  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 

The  opening  of  this  museum  free  of  charge  to  the  public  on  Sunday 
afternoons  is  recorded  as  commencing  the  19th  of  October,  1884,  <<  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results." 

ei.  "The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin  (see  Appen- 
dix Hy  page  276),  includes,  as  appendices,  reports  by  the  ofiQcers  in  charge  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  and  Art  Museums,  the  Royal  JBotanic  (hardens  at  Olasnevin,  and  the 
M«tropolitan  School  of  Art. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  per- 
sons visited  this  museum  in  1884,  and  326,934  the  Boyal  Botanic  Oar- 
dens,  Olasnevin. 

»'  The  Boyal  OoUege  of  Science,  Dublin.'' 

PBOYINOIAL  MUSEUMS. 

06.  Out  of  the  vote  of  £1,500  for  aid  to  museums  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment, or  established  under  the  public  libraries  act^  the  following  museums  have 
received  grants  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £984  3«.  Id.,  towards  the  purchase  of 
electrotype  reproductions,  fictile  ivories,  plaster  casts,  photographsL  textUe  fabrics, 
and  original  art  oMects :  Bolton-Chadwick  Museum,  Bradford  Public  Art  Museum, 
Cork  Soliool  of  Art  Museum,  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  Manchester  Queen's  Park  Museum, 
2lottingham  Castle  Museum. 

«^The  G^logical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom"  is  also  under  this 
Department ;  State  aid  is  also  afforded,  through  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  to  the  ^<  Solar  Physics  Oommittee,'''and  to  the  Boyal  Hi- 
bernian Academy  of  Arts. 

BOYAL  HIBEBMIAM  AOADEMT  OF  ABTS. 

72.  The  annual  exhibition  of  works  was  held  from  March  to  June.  There  were  764 
season  tickets  issued  as  against  582  in  the  previous  year.  The  day  admissions,  at  1«., 
were  &501  as  against  4,940,  and  the  evening  admissions,  at  Id. ,  were  20,937  as  com- 
pared with  20,964  in  the  year  1883. 

Vin.— LIST  OF  OOKOBESSES  AND   EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Department  was  represented  at  eight  congresses  and  exhibitions 
daring  the  year,  namely :  ^*  International  Prime  Meridian  Conference 
at  Washington,"  <' Paris  Electrical  Unit6  Conference,"  ^^8t.  Peters- 
bnrgh  Botanical  Congress  and  International  Horticnltnral  Bzhibition," 

8.  Ex.  209 60 
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<<  InteniatioDal  Health  and  Education  Exhibition,  London;''  '' Medical 
Congresses  at  Coi>enhagen  and  the  Hague,"  '^  New  Orleans  Exhibition, 
United  States  of  America;"  "Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1885." 

LAOE-MAKINa  IN  IRELAND. 

The  continuance  of  efforts,  begun  in  1873,  to  develop  and  improve 
lace-making  in  Ireland,  are  recorded;  Mr.  Alan  Cole  visiting,  on  request, 
a  number  of  convents  and  lace-making  schools.  In  the  lack  of  local 
effort,  and  the  absence  of  any  such  supervision  as  exists  in  France  and 
Belgium,  the  out-look  for  the  successful  development  of  this  industry 
is  not  regarded  as  very  encouraging. 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  rei)ort  proper  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ends  with  the  following  statement  of  total  expenditures  for  1884 : 

82.  The  expenditure  of  the  Departmeat  duriag  the  fiDancial  year  1884-^  amoanted 
to  £371,611  12«.  lOd. 
All  which  18  hambly  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 
Signed  at  South  Kensington  this  20th  day  of  March,  1885. 

CARLINGFORD. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA, 
[L.  8.  J    (Signed)  J.  F.  DONNELLY. 

The  following  statements  and  extracts  are  firom  the  reports  of  the 
several  officials,  contained  in  the  various  appendices  to  the  thirty- 
second  rei)ort  : 

An  important  change  in  the  methods  of  affording  aid  to  the  study  of 
drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  foreshadowed,  m  the  followiug 
paragraph  of  the  "  report  of  the  assistant  director  for  art  (Mr.  H.  A. 
Bowler)  on  schools  of  art  and  art  examinations : " 

*  *  *  The  system  of  examination  by  local  superintendents  instead  of  by  the 
managers  has  been  extended,  so  that  3,340  schools  are  now  examined  by  them,  and  it 
is  hoi^  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  number  of  schools  may  be  brought  under  this 
more  satisfactory  method.  This  will  much  facilitate  the  introduction,  of  drawing 
into  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department  as  a  class-subject,  which  has  now  been 
decided  upon.  It  is  proposed  that  no  payments  shall  be  made  after  Slat  of  March. 
1886,  on  the  system  hitherto  in  force,  which  allowed  payments  as  follows:  (a)  U 
for  every  exercise  of  the  first  grade  marked  "fair;"  (o)  ]«.  6d.  for  every  exercise  of 
the  first  grade  marked  "  good ;"  (c)  2$.  6d,  for  every  exercise  of  the  first  grade  marked 
'*  excellent ;"  (d)  ba,  for  every  exercise  of  the  second  grade  in  which  the  child  paaees ; 
but  the  subject  after  the  date  above  given  will  be  taught  under,  the  conditions  of 
class-suhjects  under  the  Code,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  results ;  namely,  the  intermittent  character  of  the  in8tnict.on. 
oftei}  hitherto  interrupted  in  favor  of  other  subjects ;  other  hindrances  are  the  want 
of  suitable  materials  and  instruments  in  the  poorer  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ic 
the  desire  to  urge  technical  methods  of  drawing  by  the  aid  of  instmmente  the  simple 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  by  free-hand  drawing  may  not  be  too  maoh  depreciated 
(See  page  21.) 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  something  very  similar  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  making  the  study  of  drawing  one  of  the  regular  stadies 
in  all  public  schools,  adopted  when  Prof.  Walter  SmitJi  was  State  Art 
Director,  was  abont  to  be  Introduced  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  is  the  brief  report  with  which  the  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  introduces  the  reports  of  the  assistant  directors 
and  other  officials : 
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APPEITDIX  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  THE  BRANCH  MU- 
SEUM AT  BETHNAL  GREEN,  BY  SIR  PHILIP  CUNLIFPB  OWEN,  K.  0.  M, 
G.,  G.  B.,  0.  I.  E.,  DIRECTOR. 

The  progress  uiade  in  these  maseuuis  during  the  year  1884  is  related  in  the  reports 
of  the  assistant  directors  and  keepers  which  follow.  The  transfer  of  the  patent  mn- 
seum  collections  to  the  Department,  the  opening  of  the  gallery  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, the  removal  of  the  Art  Library  to  the  new  rooms  specially  erected  for  it,  and  of 
the  Science  and  Education  Library  to  the  new  western  court,  and  the  re-arrauee- 
nient  of  the  Indian  collections,  are  the  chief  events  of  the  year,  and  are  all  of  sum- 
cieut  importance  to  mark  it  as  a  notable  year  in  the  history  of  the  Museum,  while 
the  progress  of  art  circnlation  to  provincial  schools  of  art  and  museums,  as  recorded 
in  Mr.  Cundall's  report,  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  central  Museum ;  nine 
new  institutions  having  been  added  to  those  to  which  loans  are  sent.  Throughout 
the  Museum  the  need  ox  additional  space  becomes  yearly  a  more  serious  matter.  In 
providing  for  the  proper  display  of  the  valuable  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  nation  re- 
ceived of  late  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  disturb  the  systematic  classification  of 
some  sections  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Art  Museum,  thus  impairing  their  value  to 
students.  In  the  Science  Collections  the  want  of  space  is  even  more  keenly  felt.  Past 
experience  shows,  both  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the  various  provincial  museums 
aided  by  the  central  institution,  that  where  adequate  space  exists  for  their  proper 
exhibition,  gifts  and  bequests  of  gi-eat  value  are  sure  to  flow  in.  On  every  account 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  completion  of  the  buildings  designed  for  the  museum  at 
South  Kensington  should  so  long  he  delayed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  the  United  States  Congressional 
Library  is  not  the  only  governmental  institution  in  the  world  which  is 
suffering  for  want  of  room ;  growth  being  a  universal  characteristic  of 
all  valuable  collections. 

In  the  summary  given  by  Mr.  Richard  A\  Thompson,  the  assistant 
director  for  arrangement,  is  the  following  suggestive  notice  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  this  training  of  students  in  a  kno\Cledge  of  industrial  art; 
the  relation  of  this  art  training  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  a  people, 
and  its  importance  to  the  nation  is  thereby  emphatically  illustrated: 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  and  manufactured  articles  made  from  the  designs  of 
students  in  or  from  the  various  schools  of  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  waa 
formed  in  the  International  Health  and  Educational  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 
A  similar  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  the  pres- 
ent collection  was  got  together  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  art 
manufactures  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  schools  of  art  since  that  period. 
The  coUection  consisted  of  1,782  examples,  being  the  work  of  734  students,  formerly 
or  at  present  in  the  schools.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  manufacturers  kindly  lent 
finished  works  produced  from  designs  by  the  students. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Health  and  Education  Exhibition  having  decided  that 
the  contributions  to  this  special  exhibition  should  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the 
Jury,  115  awards  were  made,  viz,  to  students,  3  gold  medals,  28  silver  medals,  and  72 
bronze  medals ;  total  to  students,  103  medals.  *To  schools  of  art,  2  gold  medals,  5  sil- 
ver medals,  and  1  diploma  of  honor;  total  awards  to  schools,  8.  To  manufacturing 
firms  who  had  systematioallv  employed  students  of  the  schools,  3  gold  medals. 

A  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  prepared  bv  Mr.  George  Wallis  and  a  handbook 
by  Blr.  J.  L.  Sparkes,  head  master  of  the  training  schools  at  South  Kensington.  A 
selection  of  the  works  to  the  value  of  £600  has  been  purchased  for  the  Museum.  (See 
page  192.) 

Thb  Ajnkual  Incbeabb  of  Thb  Art  Collbctioks. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  Art  Collections,  reports  as  follows : 

ACQUISITIONS. 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  in  1884,  was  1,202,  as 
oompared  with  J, 295  in  1883,  viz :  General  art  colleftions,  1,123;  Indian  section,  52; 
and  school  examples,  27 ;  as  against  generid  art  collections,  1,285 ;  Indian  section,  8; 
and  school  examples,  2,  in  1883. 
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The  principal  Acqaisirions  by  purchase  during  the  year  are : 

A  carved  stone  bas-relief  of  81.  George,  Venetian,  about  1480,  £162  16i.  Sd.  Na58. 

A  Persian  carpet  of  the  eighteenth  oentnnr,  £380.    No.  127. 

An  addition  to  the  Persian  collections  of  Tarious  objects,  £453  16«.  3d.  Nos.  148 
to4ia 

A  vase  of  cloisonne  enamel,  old  Chinese,  £W0.    No.  441. 

A  massive  gold  armlet  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxns.  Qnsco-Baotrian,  third  or 
second  century  B.  C,  £1,000.    No.  442. 

Ajel  addition  to  the  Italian  collections  of  various  objects,  £542  5t.  id,    Nos.  453  to 

eo5. 

Objects  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Castellani  collection  at  Rome,  £8,510  13*.  5d 
Nos.  610  to  728. 

A  painting  in  gouache  (distemper)  representing  affroup  of  distingnished  persons  in 
the  grounds  of  a  palace,  eighteenth  century,  £367  lOs,    No.  829. 

Italian  carvings  and  paintings  in  wood  and  marble,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centoir, 
£47613«.3d.    Nos.  845  to  850. 

A  collection  of  objects  of  old  Arabic  art,  £1,554  79.    Nos.  880  to  1048. 

Water-color  drawings  by  Girtin  and  contemporary  artists,  £116  4«.  Nos.  1085  lo 
1100. 

The  principal  acquisitions  by  sift  daring  the  year  are : 

A  curious  toll-board  in  the  Maori  language  of  New  Zealand,  from  Commisssiy- 
Qeneral  Hamley,  C.  B.    No.  75. 

Photographs  of  lace,  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.    Nos.  76  to  78. 

Marble  busts  of  Cromwell  and  Guibaldi,  by  Matthew  Noble,  from  Charles  Sedy, 
£sq.,M.P.    Nos.  448  to  449. 

A  terra-cotta  head  of  our  Lord,  Italian,  sixteenth  century,  from  J.  Samuel,  Esq. 
No.  452. 

A  collection  of  oldNorwegian  textiles,  from  the  directorsof  the  Museum  of  Art  Indus- 
try, Christiania.    Nos.  786  to  825. 

A  royal  feather  cloak  fh>m  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  the  late  W.  Terry,  Esq. 
No.  828. 

Three  water-color  drawings  by  W.  Payne,  firom  Mrs.  Caroline  Winter.  Nosl  1051 
to  1053. 

A  model  of  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  heroic  sice,  from  John  Bell,  Esq.    Now  1121. 

Two  carved  wood  doorways  from  Mark  Lane,  from  Perry  Standish,  Bsq.  Noe.  1192, 
1123. 

RBPBODUCnONS. 

The  reprodnctions  acquired  during  the  year  amounted  to  611  eleotro^pes  and  67t 
plaster  casts. 

SLECTSOTTPBS. 

The  electrotypes  include  nearly  300  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  plate  selected  tnm 
the  Imperial  palaces,  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  and  private  collections  in  Russia. 
Amon^t  them  are  40  examples  of  Greek  and  Gr»co-Scythian  art  from  the  Kertoh 
collection  of  the  Hermitage ;  a  silver-gilt  and  Jewelled  dagser  and  sheath,  atferibnted 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  elaborately  chased  and  ornamented  ^th  subjects  from  the  Iliad 
in  high  relief;  many  specimens  of  early  Russian,  Italian,  French,  and  English  gold- 
smit&  work  of  the  nfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries:  antique  Boman  and  earlv 
Italian  bronxes,  and  several  examples  of  Russian  and  Italian  ancient  arms  mod 
armor. 

CASTS  OF  ANCIENT  8CULFTURB. 

The  plaster  casts  acquired  include  the  completion  of  the  collection  of  420  stetntw 
and  reliefs  illustrative  of  the  history  and  development  of  Greek  and  Roman  sealpture. 
Of  these  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  Hermes,  of  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilton :  the  Hermes  seated,  in  the  Naples  Museum ;  the  Venus  of  Capua  aa^ 
the  head  of  Niooe,  in  the  Earl  of  Tarboroush's  collection,  have  been  specially  momlded 
for  the  Department.  Several,  such  as  the  frieze  of  the  Hereon  at  GJolbaschi,  in  IjJqm  ; 
the  Athene  ponp,  and  the  Zeus  group  from  the  Pergamon  altar ;  the  seated  portrait 
statutes  of  Menander  and  of  Poseidippos ;  the  Spinario ;  the  Corritriee ;  the  statue  of 
a  woman  from  Herculaneum ;  the  Attalos  figures  of  Gauls  and  Persians;  the  Orestes 
and  Electra ;  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  some  reliefs  and  sepnlchral 
stele,  have  not  been  exhibited  previously  in  this  country. 

BXNAISSANCS  SCULPTURK. 

Among  the  renaissance  casts  acquired  have  been  copies  of  Donatello's  hronae  paneU 
representing  the  Miracles  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  the  dead  Christ  with  Anfre]&  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Antonio,  Padua;  a  copy  of  the  Pulpit,  by  Benedetto  La  fiananow  ir 
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Soota  Croce,  Florence ;  medallion  tigares  of  infanta,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  in  the 
Ghnroh  of  the  Innooenti,  Florence ;  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  by  Jacopo 
della  Qnercia :  the  recumbent  fignre  and  several  of  the  baa-reliefs  for  the  tomb  of 
Qaston  de  Foix,  by  Ancnstino  Bnsti ;  the  marble  panels  by  Antonio  Amadio,  of  the 
ahrine  of  the  Egyptian  Martyrs,  from  the  Church  of  San  Loronzo,  Cremona:  and  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Battle  of  Brescia,  from  the  tomb  of  Yisconti  in  the  Certosa,  Pa  via.  A 
large  addition  also  has  been  made  to  the  casts  specially  suitable  for  use  in  Schools  of 
Art  in  the  preAentation  by  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  of  upwards  of  260 
examples  of  carved  architectural  ornament  by  Jean  Goi:^on,  P.  Ponce,  Philibert 
Delorme,  and  other  masters  of  French  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Other  details  respecting  this  division  of  the  museum  are  given  in  the  tables,  Ac,, 
l>ages  210-221. 


(4)  Ab9traot$  of  ohfeota  reqmrtd  hjf  purchase  under  vote$  F,  2  and  7,  or  ky  g\ft,  dmring  ike 
year  endmg  3Ut  December^  1884. 


(5)  Swmmarji  of  cla»$es  Januarjf  to  Dtoember,  1884.* 


SalOMt. 


Qiven. 


Bought. 


Cort. 


L 

XL 

UL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

VHL 

IX 

XL 

XI  l. 

XIIL 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVL 

XVIL 

xvin. 


Soalpturo  in  marble,  stone,  fto  . 
Moeaios  In  stone  ana  j^Ims 


CarrinxB  in  ivory,  bone,  tortolae-ah^  Ao.. 

Fnmitnre,  wood-work,  fto 

Metid^work 

Coins  and  medals 

Arms  and  armor 

SQTersmiths'  work 


A  $.  d. 
1«047   6  8 

876  6   6 

25816  0 
1,888   6   8 

851   8  6 


Jewelry,  goldsmiths'  work,  Ao.. 
Snamels  on  metal. 


Pottery  and  poroeUain 

Glass  vessels  and  other  objects. 

Painted  and  stained  glass 

Leather-work  and  bookbinding . 
Textiles  and  embroidery 


81 
14 
68 
23 
272 
46 


6412 
1,8a  1 
2,118  8 
1,59618 
2,488  2 
1,782   6 


Hasioal  instruments 

Paintings  in  oil,  water-coloi,  Ac.. 


2 
842 
82 

7 
71 


21    0   0 

2,24718  6 

184  15  10 

100  4   6 

1,356  7   7 


Total. 


78 


1,044 


16.614   6   I 


*  Thirty-second  Beport^  Appendix  D,  p.  218. 


ART  CIBCVLATION, 


Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cundall,  assistant  keeper  in  charge  of  art  circulation,  reports  am 
follows: 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  as  vras  anticipated  in  the  previona  report^ 
in  the  number  of  provincial  museums  in  connection  with  schools  or  art  or  corpora- 
liona  under  the  public  libraries  act,  which  have  applied  to  the  Department  for  the 
loan  of  art  eollections.  The  number  of  these  musen  ma  is  now  23,  being  an  inoreaae  of 
^  on  the  previous  vear.  The  following  are  the  additional  museums  to  which  loans 
iMve  been  sent:  Blackburn,  Free  Library  and  Museum ;  Bolton,  Chad  wick  Museum; 
Lieeds,  Free  Library  and  Museum ;  Leek,  Nicholson  Institute ;  Leicester,  Town  Museum; 
Manchester,  Queen's  Park  Art  Gallery  and  Museum ;  Beading,  Free  Library  and 
Museum ;  Stockport,  Vernon  Park  Museum ;  Wolverhampton,  Museum. 

It  is  evident  tbat  the  desire  to  promote  the  art  education  of  the  people  by  instl- 
totiuff  museums  similar  in  scope  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  being  rapidh^ 
sSimulated  in  provincial  towns,  especially  as  five  of  the  above  museums  ate  new  buila- 
ings  and  were  opened  during  the  year.    (See  pages  194, 195.) 


Mr.  0.  Pardon  Olarke,  O.  I.  E.,  the  keeper  of  the  Indian  coUectioiK 
reports  a  nnmber  of  additions  by  gift  and  purchase,  also  by  loan,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  collection 
of  1,851  objects. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AST  LIBRARY,  1884. 

Mr.  B.  fl.  Boden  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  keeper  of  the  NatioDai 
Art  Library,  annooDces  the  opening  of  new  and  commodious  reading 
rooms. 

5.  The  nnmber  of  Yolnmee  and  pamphleta  acquired  has  been  1,880  porohased,  3^1 
presented.    •    •    • 

Mr.  Smith  describes  at  length  several  of  the  more  important  of  the 
additions.  Among  these,  a  rare  book  of  Venetian  lace  patterns  printed 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  Matthes  Beckers,  1601 ;  66  volnmes  of 
Japanese  illastrated  books ;  20  volnmes  of  Chinese  books  relating  to 
bronzes,  etc.,  etc 

9.  The  number  of  original  drawings  and  designs  added  has  been  1,806.  Amcng 
those  presented  may  be  specified  nearly  1.000  oxiginal  sketches,  designs,  and  water- 
oolor  drawings,  by  Qeorge  Cruikshank,  xor  some  of  his  most  popoUtf  etched  or  en- 
graved productions:  these  are  included  in  the  larse  collection  of  nis  works,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Qeorge  Cmikshank,  of  which  more  particmar  mention  is  made  below. 

•  -«  •  «  ^  •  * 

10.  The  number  of  engravings,  etchings,  and  woodcuts  added  to  the  ooUeciton  has 
been  2,778  presented,  3.791  purchased.  Amonff  those  presented  must  be  specirily 
mentioned  the  large  ffiit  which  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  George  Cmikahank, 
of  a  series  of  the  works  of  her  late  husband,  almost  unrivalled  in  its  extent  and  oom- 
pletenees,  including  as  it  does  proof  impressions  of  the  artist's  chief  pxtMinctioDS, 
with  his  authograph  signature  upon  each.  «  •  •  Altogether  nearly  seventy  yean 
of  work  are  illustrated  by  this  remarkable  and  interesting  collection. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  » 

11.  The  number  of  photographs  acquired  has  been  1,458.  Among  these  mtLj  be  noted 
continuations  of  the  various  series  of  permanent  antotvpes  pubRshed  by  Braon  and 
Company ;  among  them  the  ijictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage.  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  the  Dresden  Gallery  ;  pictures  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  PariSy  dbc. ;  also 
a  series  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  others  of  Indian  architecture. 

12.  Twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy-five  diagrams,  drawings^  prints,  and  photo- 
graphs have  been  lent  to  provincial  ana  other  scnools  of  art  for  exhibition  at  institu- 
tions in  the  Provinces,  or  for  use  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

The  total  number  at  present  on  loan  to  the  Art  Museum  for  exhibition  or  circulatioD, 
or  otherwise  in  use  out  of  the  art  library,  is  upwards  of  10,600.    (See  pages  197-900.) 

JDBPARTMENT  PUBLICATION^. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Kinff  reports  that  the  following  publications  relating  to  the  Museum  have 
been  issued  unoer  the  authority  of  the  Department  during  the  jtomr  1884 : 

Inventory  of  art  objects  aconired  during  the  year  1883. 

List  of  loans  to  the  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Mosenms  daring 
1883. 

List  of  reproductions  acquired  in  1863. 

Catalogue  of  casts  from  the  antique  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  Walter 
Cimland  Ferry. 

Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  South  Kensington.  Kew  edition. 
In  two  parts :  Part  I,  oil  paintings.    Part  II,  water-color  paintings. 

Lists  of  works  on  painting  and  ou  heraldry  in  the  Art  Library. 

These  have  been  published  by  the  stationery  office. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  htnited,  have  issued,  under  department  aanotion,  the 
following  handbook^ : 

l^noh  Pottery  by  Paul  Gasnault,  by  E.  Gamier. 

English  Earthenware,  by  A.  H.  Church,  M.  a. 

Art  in  Russia,  by  Alfred  Maskell.     (See  page  309.) 

The  Department  publishes  works  each  year  as  above^  many  of  them 
large  and  important  illastrated  works,  others  in  the  nature  of  hand- 
books and  monographs. 

The  following  notes  of  current  art  publications  for  the  years  188S and 
1884  show  a  striking  decrease  daring  1884. 
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ART  PUBUCATIONS  ISSUED  IN  1883. 

1  beg  to  report  that  I  have  noted  884  titlea  of  publioations  relating  to  Fine  Art,  or 
especially  useful  to  Art  Students,  which  have  been  issued  during  the  year  1883. 

They  are  as  follows:  310  publications  in  English;  292  in  German;  223  in  French;  28 
in  Italian;  16 in  Swedish  and  Danish ;  8  in  Datch :  7  in  Spanish ;  781  of  these  publi- 
cations have  been  acquired  for  the  National  Art  Library,  namely,  307  English  and  474 
foreign  works. 

J.  W.  APPELL, 
A98i$tant  Keeper. 

Mr.  Appell  reports,  as  aboYe,  as  issued  in  1884,  555  titles— 252  in  English ;  146  in 
German;  126inFmnch;  19 in  Italian;  12  in  Swedish  and  Danish:  454  acquired  for 
the  National  Art  Library,  namely,  252  English  and  202  foreign  wol-ks.  (See  thirty- 
second  report,  page  232. ) 

(d)  MISOELLANEOUS  RETTJBNS. 

Under  this  head  fl^e  pages  (233-237)  of  fall  and  interesting  details, 
relating  to  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  South  Kensington  ana  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  Mosenms,  are  tabulated.  (A  comparative  statement  of 
the  yearly  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  from 
1857  to  1882  inclusive,  will  be  found  on  page  738  of  the  present  Report.) 
The  thirty-second  report  gives  a  total  of  1,093,810  visitors  for  1883, 
and  a  total  of  963,117  visitors  for  1884,  making  the  grand  total  of  vis- 
itors from  the  opening  of  the  museum,  on  the22d  of  June  1857,  to  the 
end  of  1884  to  be  23,639,029.  There  were  447,330  visitors  at  the  Beth- 
nal Green  Branch  Museum  in  1884,  making  a  total  of  7,430,490  since  the 
opening  of  that  museum  25  June,  1872. 

A  comparative  statement  of  receipts  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
for  admission  fees,  catalogues,  lecture  tickets,  refreshment  rooms,  etc., 
is  given  for  each  year— £587  6s.  9d.  was  received  in  1857 }  £1,687  15^. 
4d.  in  1884,  and  the  grand  total  of  receipts  from  these  sources,  since  the 
opening  of  the  museum  in  1857,  is  £63,342  10«.  S^d.  Curiously  the 
prices  of  single  and  season  admission  fees  are  not  given.  In  the  table 
of  the  receipts  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Museum  the  total  for 
1884  is  £41  58.  3d.,  with  attendance  of  447,330.  The  number  of  visitors 
for  1881-'84  ranged  between  440,000  and  450,000,  with  451,187  in  1881, 
and  the  receipts  in  1881  were  £40  16«.  lOd. ;  in  1882,  £44  10s.  5d. ;  in 
1883,  £55  lis.  4d.,  while  from  June  to  December  of  lg72  they  amounted 
to  £2,679  10s.  5d.j  with  a  loss  of  £1,000  for  the  entire  year  of  1873  and 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  addition  for  1874,  being  only  £444 
12s.  Id.  for  that  year;  falling  to  about  £50  in  1879  and  to  about  £33  in 
1880. 

Although  the  report  is  most  full  and  minute  in  many  details,  I  find 
nothing  to  explain  this  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts.  It  is,  however, 
very  possible  that  search  through  previous  reports  would  result  in  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  great  decrease,  due,  probably,  to  a  reduction 
in  the  entrance  fee. 

Appendix  F  contains  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  for  the  year  1881,  under  date  of  16th  Jan- 
uary, 1885.  Professor  Archer  acknowledges  donations  to  his  collections 
^<  of  great  value  and  importance^"  and  an  addition  to  his  library  of  547 
volumes.  There  were  340,530  visitors  in  1884,  who  paid  admission  fees 
amounting  to  £362  4s.  There  was  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
1884  of  1,995  on  free  days  and  168  on  pay  days. 

Appendix  L  (pages  303-306)  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  expend 
itores  of  the  Department.  An  abstract  of  the  payments  made  directly 
for  drawing  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  for  the  science  and 
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art  schools,  etc.,  is  here  giTcn,  as  showing  clearly  the  various  methods 
of  aid  and  the  relative  amoantof  assistance  afforded  to  each.  tThe 
final  table,  which  is  a  sammary  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart 
ment  for  the  year  (which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  previous  tables),  is 
here  given  as  showing  something  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  tlie  work 
undertaken  by  this  admirable  department  of  the  British  Government: 


Statement  Oj 


}/ certain  itewu  of  expenditure  made  by  the  Sdence  and  Art  Veparimeni  in  dkreiA§ 
aiding  andpromo&ng  Education  in  Science  and  in  Art  in  1684. 


[▲tMitr»ot«4  from  the  retomt  of  ozpendltarM,  on  pftge  SOS  of  the  thirty-MOond  report  of  the  Seine* 
•  end  Art  Deptraneiit.] 


Heftdeofeenrloe. 


KetiooAl  Art  Trntninx  School,  South  Kensington : 

C.  1.  Saleriee  esd  wages 

2.  MnintcnMioe  of  etodente 

SohfioU  of  ecienoe  and  ert,  peymente  on  reeolte,  gnots  In  aid,  fte. ; 

D.  I.  Seience  eohoolfl 

2  Drewin^  in  pablic.  elementary  eohoola 

S.  Art  sohooli  and  clasees 

4.  National  acboUrahlpa,  fto..  in  local  aohoola , 

5.  Local  sedretarieanfart  aeho<»lii  

S.  Special  local  seoretaricii  aud  aaaiatanta  . : 

7.  SohelarshipB*  local  exhibitioaa,  andpriaea 

S.  Oranta  forezamplea,  SiC 

0.  Bonding  grants 

10.  Committee  on  aolar  phydca  ...4 , 


s;sas  If  • 

a»782     s  I 


61,SSS 

2C12S 

81211 
1,S8S 
2,102 
11.575 
S.10S 
1,1« 

sot 


12  S 

IS  I 

14  • 
S  9 
<  { 

1ft  • 

•  2 

0  8 

15  c 

1  I 


BKpehditure  of  theeeveral  divi9ioM  of  the  Sdence  and  Art  Department  of  ike  United  King- 
dom for  the  period  from  let  April,  1884,  to  'Slat  Marek,  1885. 


SUMMARY. 


Heads  of  serrloe. 


A .  Administration  of  Science  and  Art  Department 

B.  Normal  Bcbool  of  Science  and  Boyal  School  of  Kinea. 

r.  National  Art  TrainiDff  School 

D.  Scboola  of  science  and  art 

X.  Masenm  division 

F.  Purchases  and  circnlatlon , 

G.  S«*rTioes  common  to  the  several  dlTlsloiia 

H.  Gf^logioal  Museum ." , 

I.    Edinburgh  Museum , 

K.  Dublin  Museum  

L.  Royal  College  of  Science  (Dublin) . 


M.  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  (Dublin) 

N   Geological  annrey  of  the  united  Kingdom 


A,     a  d. 

3tS8SlB  S 
14»S1S  2   i 

S.111    1    9 

148,800   f  a 

12.108  14  11 

27.880  U   S 

74,51010    I 

S.840  4n 
10.8»  til 
14. 050  IS  10 

8.8M    1    4 

SOO   0   • 

10.174  IS   0 


Total ]  371,011  12  IS 


THOMAS  A.  BOWLER, 
CUrk  in  Charge  of  the  Aeemmte, 

The  last  thirty  pages  of  the  report,  in  Appendix  M,  are  ^veu  to  a 
^^  Report  on  a  visit  to  the  masenms  of  America  and  Canada,  by  Yalen- 
tiue  Ball,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  6.  S.,  director  Science  and  Art  Moseam, 
Dublin^' 

Some  twenty-seven  institutions,  mostly  masenms  of  science,  are  re- 
corded, with,  in  several  instances,  views  and  plans  of  the  bnildinga 
Only  three  museums  of  art  and  two  art  schools  were  visited  in  the  United 
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States.  Among  these  was  the  Metroi>olitaD  Museam  in  New  York.  The 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  nsefalness  and  value  of  this  museam,  ex- 
pressed by  thi8  director  of  a  great  European  museum,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  some  of  the  comparatively  recent  utterances  by  a  portion 
9f  the  New  York  press.  There  will  be  occ>a8ion,  elsewhere  in  this  Report, 
to  quote  at  length  from  this  friendly  and  appreciative  report,  as  well  as 
from  the  report  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Mather  to  the  English  Technical 
Commission. 

The  verdict  of  such  competent  authorities  is  of  great  value  here,  be- 
cause there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  undue  depreciation  of  home 
efforts,  which  is  quite  as  injurious,  and  which  is  as  really  due  to  ignorance, 
as  is  that  other  tendency  to  over-appreciate  local  efforts  and  surround- 
ings, which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  that  species  of 
ignorance  classed  as  *'  provincialism."  It  is  well  for  all  who  are  honestly 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  educational  or  artistic  enterprises,  to  remember, 
that  hostile  criticism  is  often  only  a  cloak  for  utter  ignorance..  Intelli- 
gent appreciation  argues  the  i>08session  of  far  more  knowledge,  as  well 
as  wisdom,  than  does  indiscriminate  denunciation ;  though  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  would-be  authorities  who  fail  to  recognize  this  truth. 

This  rapid  rteum6  of  the  contents  of  this  thirty -second  annual  report 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department^  may  servo  to  give  a  partial  idea  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  branch  of  the  English 
administrative  government,  though  oiUy  the  most  casual  and  incomplete 
reference  to  the  science  division  of  its  duties  has  been  possible. 

The  importance  accorded  to  this  Department  is  evident  fh)m  the  fact 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  Privy  Oouncil. 

It  is,  in  some  respects,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  different  in- 
stitutions and  bodies  under  its  control  for  instance,  somewhat  akin  to 
the  overgrown  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States  Government, 
with  the  accumulation  of  incongruous  institutions,  ofSces,  bureaus^  and 
duties,  which  in  the  course  of  years  have  been  aggregated  under  a  smgle 
Secretary;  till  only  the  fabled  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hundred  hands  of 
Briareus  would  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  exigency. 

However,  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  organization  makes 
effective  supervision  possible;  and  so,  the  complex  machinery  of  modem 
government  moves  smoothly  and  efSciently ;  to  result,  let  us  hope,  in  an 
ever  broadening  civilization  and  in  the  increasing  4iappiness  and  up- 
MftiDg  of  all  the  people  everywhere. 
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"INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION." 

L — Iiitrodaction. 

n. — Paper  read  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker  before  the  Ameriean  Social  Seieaea 
Aaaooiation,  at  Saratoga,  N^  Y.,  September  9,  l*i4. 
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1-INTROLUCTION. 


Though  the  title  of  President  Walker's  admirable  paper  seems  rather 
to  connect  it  with  Part  II  of  this  Beport,  yet  in  it  he  bears  snch  ample 
testimony  to  the  valne  of  drawing  as  a  study  in  all  the  public  schools/ 
and  is  so  full  of  suggestions  as  to  snch  modification  of  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  advocates  of  manual  training,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
clude it  in  this  volume,  as  useful  to  those  especially  interested  in  the 
common  public  schools  of  the  country.  As  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  the  author  of  this  paper  has  had  every 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  the  school  of  manual  training 
which  forms  a  part  of  that  institution,  and  upon  this  new  form  of  prac- 
tical education  he  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  He  is  also,  of 
necessity,  familiar  with  the  several  classes  of  institutions  devoted  to 
the  higher  education  in  science,  and  in  his  classification  the  province 
of  each  is  accurately  defined. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  urge  the  multiplication  of  sueh 
schools  as  are  the  two  first  founded,  the  one  in  St.  Louis,  the  other 
in  Boston,  but  steps  upon  a  broader  platform,  and  urges,  rather,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  which  they  illustrate  in  the  education  of  boys. 

This  is  imperative  if  any  general  result  is  to  be  reached,  for,  excellent 
as  are  these  manual  training  schools,  they  are  only  available  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils;  so  that,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  such  schools  by  the  public,  or  the  necessary  cost  of 
tuition  in  private  schools  of  this  class,  would  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  very  general  introduction. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  must  be  reached 
by  other  instrumentalities,  if  at  all. 

Oeneral  Walker  realizes  this,  and  his  suggestions  are  made  with  di- 
rect reference  to  *'  the  proposed  changes  in  public  instruction  to  the 
boys  in  our  public  schools." 

These  pioneer  manual  training  schools  have  been  of  great  service  Uy 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  introducing  systematic  courses  of  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  proving  that  boys  can  be  taught  in 
classes,  the  dexterous  use  of  tools;  just  as  they  can  in  like  manner  be 
taught  to  spell  or  to  cipher.  This  is  the  corollary  to  the  pioblem  of 
teaching  elementary  drawing  to  classes,  so  thoroughly  solved  by  Walter 
Smith.  Whatever  can  be  thus  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  numbers 
by  one  teacher,  can  be  taught  in  public  schools.  The  giving  of  manual 
training  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  becomes,  then,  for  each  oommu 
nity  only  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities in  concert  with  the  teachers.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
demand  for  some  form  of  manual  training  in  public  schools  is  alrea<ly 
urgent.  How  best  to  meet  this  new  want  is  a  present  and  pressing 
problem.  The  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  the  first 
to  boldly  attempt  its  solution,  by  attaching  such  a  school  to  their  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  Their  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest. 
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3y  Francis  A.  Walker,  ph.  d.,  ix.  d. 
PresideiU  of  tbe  Ma-s^acbusetts  loBtitute  of  Technology. 


In  the  aotlve  diaonasion  now  in  progresB  oonoeniing  indnstrial  ednoatioii,  that  i 
is  nBed  in  such  widely  different  senses  as  to  require  that  a  paper  tieatiiigof  this 
theme  should  besin  with  a  definition.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  offer  the  fiUowing 
classiflcatiou  of  the  schools  which  undertake  what  is  by  one  person  or  another  undei^ 
stood  to  be  industrial  education. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TBCmrOLOaT  AND  APPLIKD  8CIEHCK. 

First,  we  haye  tbe  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology,  whose  purpooe  it  ia  to 
train  the  enffineer,  the  architect,  tne  geologist,  the  chemist,  the  metallurglB^  for  the 
work  of  their  several  professions.  These  schools  do  not  aim  to  educate  the  men  who 
are  to  do  the  manual  work  of  modem  industry.  In  the  main  they  do  not  even  i^m 
to  educate  the  men  who  are  to  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  others — the  men,  that 
is,  who  are  to  act  as  saperintendents  of  labor.  It  is  the  function  of  the  schools  odT  this 
class  to  train  those  who  shall  investigate  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and 
shall  project  operations  for  the  development  of  such  resources,  to  be  carried  on  by 
bodies  of  labor  and  of  capital  under  the  direction,  in  the  main,  of  persons  who  have 
received  their  education  and  training  in  schools  of  a  different  order,  or  tfarougk 
practical  experience  in  the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  mine. 

The  distinction  here  rudely  outlined  between  the  person  who  inveeti^tee  tfas 
material  resources  of  the  country,  in  any  direction,  and  organizes  industrial  enter- 
prises for  the  exploitation  of  those  resources,  and  the  f^rson  who  superintends  and 
directs  the  labor  employed  in  such  enterprises,  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  maintauied; 
but  it  exists  in  a  general  way,  although  a  tendency  to  employ,  in  increasiDg  degree, 
civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers,  chemists  and  metallurgists  in  adminiatia- 
tive  and  executive  capacities,  has  been  observed  during  the  past  few  yean. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  schools  of  this  class  herein  mdicated  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  debate.  The  General  Government,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  importance  of  thus  providing  for  the  scientific  devel- 
opmentof  our  industries,  and  the  large  and  increasing  measure  of  reputation  and  finaa 
oial  success  enjoyed  by  the  Troy  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Hoboken  Sehool 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Sheffield  School  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineecuig, 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mining  Engineering,  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  its  departments  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  the  Woroeater 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  and  the  Thayer 
Enffineering  School,  both  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  a  score  of  other  in8titatkm% 
all  deserviuff  to  be  named  were  this  the  immolate  subject  of  our  paper,  show  tkat 
the  vslue  of  such  institutions  has  passed  beyond  challenge  or  oavlL 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

A  second  and  widely  different  class  of  institutions  is  found  in  the  so-called  trade 
schools.  The  purpose  of  schools  of  this  class  is  to  train  the  actual  workers  in  Indus- 
try, and  to  tram  tnem,  moreover,  for  what  it  is  presumed  will  be  their  own  individual 
occupations  in  life.  In  the  main  these  schools  do  not  aim  to  train  the  overseers  and 
superintendents  of  labor,  but  the  individual  operatives.  And,  in  general,  the  work  of 
these  schools  assumes  that  the  particular  avocation  for  life  of  the  children  who  enter 
them  is  already  reasonably  well  determined. 

The  efforts  at  industrial  education  in  the  states  of  Europe  have  conmionly  taken 
this  form.  Tbe  trade  schools  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and  of  France  are  schools  ia 
wbich  young  people  are  taught  defined  trades,  generaUy  such  as  are  pursued  in  the 
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immediate  region  where  the  Hchools  are  eetablished.  Thus,  certain  trade  schools  in 
Switzerland  have  reference  to  the  g^reat  watch-making  industry  of  that  country,  and 
have  it  for  their  object  to  train  pupils  who,  it  is  assumed,  will,  by  almost  an  industrial 
neceesity,  become  watchmakers. 

MAN0AL  TBAIMINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  schools,  and  that  to  which  the  present  paper  will  be  confined, 
comprises  those  into  which  manual  and  mechanical  instruction  and  training  are  in- 
troduced in  greater  or  less  degree ;  not^  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  engineers ;  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  to  become  an  operative  in  any 
particular  branch  of  industry  which  it  is  presumed  he  will  enter ;  but  as  a  part  of  the 
general  education  of  the  scholar,  with  reference  to  the  ftdler  and  more  symmetrical 
development  of  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  to  promoting  his  success  in  whatever 
sphere  of  labor  it  shall  subsequently  be  determined  he  is  to  enter. 

It  is  schools  of  this  class  the  establishment  of  which  is  at  this  time  being  especially 
ursed  under  the  general  title  of  industrial  education. 

In  some  respects  the  term  ''industrial  education '' is  itself  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  term  *'  mechanical  education ''  would  better  express  the  obleote  of  those  who  are 
now  advocating  an  important  modification  of  our  system  of  instruction.  But  the 
term  first  referred  to  has  been  so  widely  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  used  long  after  the  mechanical  education  of  our  children  and  youth 
has  passed  the  period  of  debate  and  become  incorporated  in  our  public  school  system. 

DIFFBRCNCBS   BBTWSBN  TRADE  SCHOOLS  AMD  BIAMUAL  TRAIMINO   SCHOOLS  CHARAC- 
TERIZED. 

The  distinction  between  the  trade  school  and  the  school  of  the  kind  last  indicated 
will  be  seen,  if  properly  contemplated,  to  be  veiy  marked.  Not  only  does  the  trade 
school  assume  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  pupil  will  enter  a 
definite  field  of  labor,  for  which  it  undertakes  to  prepare  him,  but  the  establishment 
of  such  schools  undoubtedly  contributes,  in  an  important  degree,  to  enhance  the  prob- 
ability of  that  result. 

The  confusion  of  trade  education  with  a  general  mechanical  education  has  un- 
doubtedly engendered  not  a  little  of  the  prejudice  which  the  scheme  of  industrial  in- 
Htruotion  has  encountered  in  certain  quarters  within  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  would  be  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  our  people  and  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  as- 
snme  that  the  children  who  were  to  receive  training  were  born  to  a  certain  condition 
of  life,  and  were  destined  to  perform  a  certain  industrial  r61e.  The  scheme  of  indus- 
trial education  hae,  therefore,  been  obiected  to,  as  curtailing  the  glorious  birthright 
of  every  American  boy  to  become  banker,  merchant.  Judge,  or  President,  as  bis  own 
abilities  and  virtues  may  qualify  him.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  in  the  further  course 
of  this  paper,  that  the  objection  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  education  under  view  would  not  only  not  confine  the  choice 
of  the  pupil  as  to  his  subsequent  mode  of  life,  but  would  tend  to  g^ve  him  an  even 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  action. 

That  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  has  proved 
advantageous  in  many  of  the  crowded  communities  of  Europe^  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
When,  by  reason  of  the  dense  occupation  of  the  soil  and  the  diversification  and  local- 
ization of  industries,  the  choice  of  youn^  persons  is,  in  fact,  very  closely  limited,  it  is 
probably  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize  that  fact,  to  accept  the  situation,  and  to 
prepare  the  young  as  well  as  possible  for  the  work  which,  by  almost  a  moral  necessity, 
they  will  be  called  to  perform.  That  even  in  some  communities  of  the  United  States 
the  point  has  already  been  reached  where  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  or  even  by  municipal  authority,  might  be  practically  advantageous, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  deny. 

In  any  large  citv  whose  population  is  chiefly,  and  perhaps  almost  wholly,  occupied 
in  some  single  ana  highly  special  branch  of  industry,  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
the  arts  specially  concerned  in  the  i>rosecution  of  that  industry,  may,  not  unreason- 
ably, be  deemed  the  dictate  of  practical  wisdom. 

Yet  the  position  of  those  who  have  opposed  industrial  education  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  have  not  reached  the  condition  which  requires  or  Justifies  the 
education,  at  the  public  expense  and  under  State  authority,  of  young  children  with 
reference  to  specific  trades,  is  in  the  main  sound  and  Just.  The  proper  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  the  system  of  industrial  education  proposed  would  rather  en- 
large than  confine  the  subsequent  choice  of  occupations  by  the  children  of  our  public 
schools. 
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PURPOSE  OF  MANUAL  TRAIXIKO. 

The  parpose  sought  by  the  advocates  of  so-called  indnstrial  edacatioa  is  U«f 
crainiD^  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pnpil,  and  his  acqiiiaition  of  those  elemexitan 
principles  of  physics  and  mechaDics  "which  anderlie  all  dealing  with  the  foreee  €< 
uatore  and  with  material  objects. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ''establishment"  of  schools  for  indnstrial  or  mechanical  edc- 
cation.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  mnch  ^e  creation  and  endowment  of  aeparat* 
Hchools  of  this  character  which  is  in  view  as  the  eradnal  conversion  of  all  the  exist- 
ing schools  of  the  laud  to  this  use,  through  the  grafting  of  certain  stadiea  and  exerci««^ 
upon  the  traditional  curriculum.  Such  conversion  would  involve  only  a  slight  dl«- 
turbauce  of  the  structure  of  the  existing  schools;  but  it  would  require  the  aarreiKler 
nt*  a  not  incousiderable  portion  of  time  to  the  new  studies  and  exercises. 

In  order  not  to  protract  thi«  paper  unduly,  or  to  provoke  needless  controversy.  I 
Mhall,  on  the  present  occasion,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  relations  of  the  pTop<>»e«: 
changes  in  public  instruction  to  the  boys  of  our  public  schools,  leaving  open  the 
rjiiestion  whether  the  girls  shall  Join  in  the  new  departure  or  not. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  studies  and  exercises  which  shoald,  to 
this  end,  be  incorporated  ir  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  as  to  the  order  of  thtf««- 
exercises,  much  difference  of  opinion  will  doubtless  be  developed  among  those  wb(.> 
udvocate  an  extensive  moditication  of  the  present  scheme  of  education.  The  true 
tiual  system  will,  of  course,  have  to  bo  worked  out  through  long  discussion  and  ex- 
perimentation.   The  following  is  presented  as  a  fairly  conservative  programme: 

SUGGESTED  CURBICULUM  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Beginning  with  the  pupil  at  the  stage  when  Kindergarten  methods  and  applianees 
are  exhausted  of  their  efficiency,  the  scholar  should  be  instructed  in  the  element&rr 
principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  through  the  use  of  simple  models  and  apparatus. 
and  should  become  familiarized  througii  frequent  statement  and  iUnstration,  with 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geomeitry.  There  is  a  deep-seated  popular  error  ar 
to  the  age  at  which  such  things  as  the  above  can  advantageously  be  acquired.  It  im 
too  often  assumed  that  because  the  young  child  is  not  competent  to  atudy  geometry 
systematically  he  need  be  taught  nothing  geometrical;  that  because  it  would  b« 
foolish  to  present  to  him  ph^*sics  and  mechanics  as  sciences  it  is  useless  to  present  lo 
him  any  pnysical  or  mechanical  principles. 

An  error  of  like  origin,  which  has  wrought  incalculable  mischief,  denies  to  the 
scholar  the  use  of  the  symbols  and  methods  of  algebra  in  connection  with  his  earlT 
essays  in  numbers,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  not  as  yet  capable  of  mastering  quad- 
ratics! If  our  children  were  taught  to  ''do  their  sums,"  algebraically,  al  eight,  niD«>. 
or  ten,  the  later  parts  of  the  algebra  would  have  far  less  terror  for  them  at  fifteen. 
sixteen,  and  seventeen.  And  yet,  from  the  notion  that  the  teacher  must  not  take  up 
any  subject  which  the  pupil  is  not  prepared  to  go  through  with  to  the  end  and  mas 
ter  scientifically,  we  dnve  our  boys  and  girls  to  tne  most  painful  and  absurdly  Tx>und- 
about  methods  of  solving  problems.  The  moment  the  child  begins  to  ''do  sums"  upoii 
his  slate  he  needs  his  x  and  y,  and  for  lack  of  them  he  is  continually  driven  baca  to 
"  What  d'ye  call  'em"  or  *' thingumbob,''  his  unknown  quantity,  the  object  of  his  in- 
quiry for  which  he  is  refused  a  symbol — the  length  of  the  pole,  John's  share  of  tbi* 
cake,  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  cistern,  or  what-not.  The  whole  infimt  ^neration 
wrestling  with  arithmetic  seek  for  a  sign,  and  groan  and  travail  together  in  pain  for 
the  want  of  it;  but  no  sign  is  given  tnem  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  Us 
withered  gourd,  fruitless  endeavor,  wasted  strength. 

To  teach  the  so-called  arithmetic  of  the  common  school  without  the  use  of  the  alge- 
braic signs  and  notation  is  in  the  last  degree  barbarous ;  yet  it  is  done,  almost  withoni 
exception,  in  the  case  of  10,000,000  of  school  children,  all  from  the  notion  that  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  algebra  I  Study  of  algebra!  Algebra 
is  a  tooly  ana  nothing  but  a  tool,  and,  so  far  as  equations  of  the  first  decree  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  tool  which  the  ehild  needs  the  moment  he  is  set  to  inquire  in  how  many 
days  Jones  and  Brown  can  do  a  piece  of  work  together,  if  Jones  could  do  it  in  ten 
days  alone  or  Brown  in  fifteen.  For  an  equally  had  reason,  many  things  have  been 
withheld  from  school  children,  though  these  were  things  of  which  every  child  should 
be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  because  they  belong  to  geometry,  for  th« 
systematic  study  of  which  the  scholar  has  been  held  not  to  be  prepared. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years  teachers,  drawing  doubtless  their  inspiration  from  the 
Kindergarten,  have  presumed  to  give  the  geometry  of  the  square  and  cube  before 
requiring  the  arithmetic  of  square  root  and  cube  root ;  but  this  concession  to  com- 
mon sense  stands  almost  solitary  and  alone  on  the  pages  of  the  modem  text-book. 

ELEMENTARY  CONCEPTIONS  SHOULD  BE  IMPLAin'ED  AS  KARLT  AS  P068IBLX. 

Take,  for  example,  the  conception  of  a  plane,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  importaot 
of  all  conceptions  for  the  purposes  of  the  geometer,  the  astronomer,  the  mechanicisL. 
This  conception  should,  for  subsequent  success,  whether  in  geometry,  in  astronomT, 
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or  in  meohanios,  be  fonned  in  the  mind  of  the  child  at  the  earliest  possible  moment| 
jast  as  the  notion  of  right  should  be  formed  in  his  mind  years  and  years  before  he  is 
called  to  the  systematic  study  of  ethics.  No  subsequent  effort  can  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  such  fundamental  conceptions  in  the  very  beginnings  of  education.  The 
freedom  and  force  with  which  these  conceptions  will  be  referred  to  and  made  use  of 
in  after  life  must  in  a  larse  degree  depend  upon  the  age  at  which  they  are  first  acquired. 
They  should  be  early  implanted  in  the  mind  that  they  may  grow  with  its  growth 
and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  What  sort  of  students  of  uterature  would  you 
bare  if  you  put  oft'  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  of  letters  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  as  you  in  fact  put  off  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  of  science?  Yon  give 
the  child  English  letters  at  five  or  six,  and  let  him  grow  up,  through  long  practice 
in  easy  lessons,  with  fairy  stories  and  picture  books,  and  tales  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, to  the  capability  of  reading  and  comprehending  the  master-pieces  of  literature; 
yet  it  Is  only  on  the  day  when  the  young  man  begins  the  scientific  study  of  optics, 
for  example,  that  you  give  him  a  definition  of  light,  and  show  him  simple  experiments 
iD  reflection  and  refraction.  The  student  shoum  at  this  age  be  unable  to  remember 
when  he  did  not  know  these  things;  and  no  amount  of  hard  work  in  after  life  can 
ever  wholly  make  up  for  the  lack  of  early  familiarity  with  the  subjects  of  his  study, 
the  value  of  which  every  instructor  acknowledges  in  other  branches  of  education, 
whether  relating  to  literature,  to  morals,  or  to  practical  affairs. 

Fnin>AMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE  READILY  COMPREHENDED. 

Time  will  not  serve  for  an  extended  illustration  of  this  subject.  A  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  capable  of  understanding  the  principle  of  the  lever  Just  as  perfectly 
as  did  Archimedes  of- old  Syracuse.  Once  implant  that  conception  in  his  mind  and 
it  becomes  germinal,  and,  without  watering  or  tending,  will  bear  fruit  perennially 
through  all  his  life. 

A  child  of  the  same  age  can  comprehend  the  principle  of  the  arch^  when  illustrated 
by  a  few  blocks  from  a  carpenter's  shop,  as  fully  as  does  the  architect  who  hangs  a 
stone  dome  100  feet  in  air ;  and  when  he  has  once  comprehended  the  construction  and 
office  of  the  arch,  his  eye  will  never  thereafter  fall  unintelligently  upon  an  example 
of  it.  A  child  of  the  same  age  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  law  of  perspective. 
Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  one  go  on  for  years,  walking  through  our 
streets  or  over  the  fields,  his  eye  falling  at  every  glance  upon  some  object  which  is 
subject  to  this  law,  and  yet  never  be  instructed  regarding  itf 

Do  you  ask  how  much  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics  should  be  given  to  . 
the  child  of  tender  years  Y  I  answer,  Just  as  much  as  he  will  take,  be  the  same  more  or 
less.  And  it  is  always  safe  to  offer  him  a  little  more  than  he  will  take.  It  can't  do  him 
any  harm.  Cramming  him  with  hard  and  lumpy  facts,  from  so-called  geographies  or 
histories,  may  produce  mental  indigestion  or  colic;  but  an  idea,  an  appr&ended 
principle,  never  yet  hurt  a  human  being,  and  never  will  to  the  latest  syllable  of  re- 
corded  time.  For  myself,  I  would  not  stop  short  of  teaching  a  child  the  doctrine  of 
the  persistence  of  force  through  all  its  transmutations.  Doubtless  he  would  at  first 
fail  to  apprehend  it  fully ;  yet  he  would  gather  something;  fh>m  its  familiar,  piotui^ 
esqtie  enunciation ;  and,  as  the  proposition  became  familiar  to  his  ear,  and  as  illus- 
trations of  the  equivalency  of  motion,  heat,  light,  and  sound  were  multiplied  and 
repeated  to  him,  X  should  hope  that  he  would  grow  into  an  apprehension  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  grand  all-embracing  law. 

VALUE  OF  SUCH  YOUTHFUL  IMPRESSIONS. 

If  it  be  asked  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  youthful  mind  that  it  should 
be  taught  these  and  the  like  things,  I  answer :  First,  That  if  to  observe  phenomena 
quickly  and  clearly,  if  to  reflect  oloBely  and  Justly,  if  to  acfjuire  an  habitual,  and  in 
time,  instinctive  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  if  these  things  be  among 
the  prime  objects  of  educafton,  comparison  may  be  challenged  between  t£e  matter  of 
study  that  has  been  described  and  the  work  that  now  takco  up  two-thirds  of  the  time 
of  t  he  scholar  of  the  age  we  bave  been  considering.  Se<iondlv,  That  if  the  direct  use- 
fulnees  of  the  information  acquired  be  adopted  as  the  test  of  different  systems  of  in- 
at  ruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics  have  preference,  in  an 
enormous  degree,  over  the  traditional  studies  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
Cat,  thirdly f  that  the  main  argument  for  the  early  acquisition  of  these  elements  is  to 
be  found  in  their  usefulness  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  geometry,  physics,  and 
applied  mechanics  in  later  years. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  RECEIVE  MUCH  MORE  ATTENTION. 

While  altering  in  a  degree  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  by  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  physios,  and  mechanics,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  extension  of  the  drawing  practice  of  the  schools  even  beyond  the  point  iio 
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which  it  \b  now  oarried  in  onr  most  enlightened  oitiee.    And  it  is  a  conffideralioB  of 

grime  importance  in  this  connection  that,  great  as  is  the  interest  awakened  bjdnw- 
ig  practice,  under  the  better  teachers,  even  as  stndents  are  now  prepared  tor  it  in 
onr  public  schools,  those  exercises  would  acquire  avast  increase  of  attractiveDes 
ftom  the  studies  already  described  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  phyMCs,  and  me- 
chanics. The  pupil  would  in  a  higher  degree  appreciate  much  that  he  was  called  to 
do  in  his  drawing  exercises,  and  would  find  a  heifcbtened  pleasure  in  the  practice  of 
this  art  as  it  became  a  means  of  expressing  principles  with  which  he  had  been  made 
familiar.  And  as  the  djnawing  exercise  received'a  great  enhancement  of  attractiTo- 
ness  throueh  the  pupiPs  comprehension  of  the  principles  under] yiuR  the  figures  and 
designs  to  be  constructed,  so,  at  the  other  end.  would  it  receive  afresh  additioo  ol 
interest  by  being  correlated  with  the  shop-work  in  wood,  in  iron,  and  in  clay,  whieh 
according  to  the  friends  of  industrial  education,  should  form  a  part  of  the  exercisseof 
the  public  schools. 

WHAT  THIS  IKDUSTRIAI.  EDUCATIOK  IHPUSS. 

We  here  reach  the  last  stage  of  onr  subject.  Industrial  education  involves,  first, 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics ;  secondly,  drawing ; 
and.  thirdly,  shop-work  of  one  kind  or  another.  During  the  past  few  years  practic« 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  especially  in  wood  working,  but  also  in  forge,  foundry,  and  lathe 
work,  has  been  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  education,  in  several 
sections  of  the  country.  No  one  is  known  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  new  kind  of  teaching  who  is  not  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  its  beneficent  effects 
at  once  upon  the  scholar  and  upon  the  general  system  of  public  instruction ;  while  of 
late  converts  have  been  rapidly  made  from  among  those  who  formerly  doubted  or 
denied  the  expediency  of  this  innovation  in  education.  The  year  no  w  closing  has  seen 
the  school-room  space,  the  apparatus  and  machinery,  and  the  teaching  force  devoted 
to  this  work  more  than  doubled,  perhaps  we  might  say  trebled.  The  next  year  will 
undoubtedly  witness  an  even  greater  increase.  The  thing  is  coming,  and  coming  fast, 
faster  probably  than  the  means  can  well  be  provided ;  and  doubtless  mistakes,  noi  a 
few,  will  be  made  in  the  haste  to  introduce  this  kind  of  teaching. 

In  flreneral  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  propagation  is  likely  to  be  from  the  bifli 
school  downward  to  the  grammar,  and  then  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  from  the 
city  outward  throueh  the  small  towns  to  the  rural  districts.  The  chief  difiSculty  to 
be  encountered  will  not  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  means  or  the  opposition  of  school 
committees  or  boards  of  aldermen,  but  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  In  this  view 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  wisely  initiated  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  two 
of  its  normal  schools. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  eieht  years  ago,  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Dr.  Runkle,  established  a  scnool  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  applications  for  instructors  in  this  department  are  already  far  in  excess  of  thoee 
which  can  be  met.  Dr.  Runkle  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  issued  a  pamphlet*  whicL 
embraces  in  condensed  form  many  well-considered  suggestions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  of  schools,  with  detailed  statements  as  to  the  equipment  of  shops  for 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  reports  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  under  the  supervision  of  its  capable  and  enthusiastic  director,  Professor  Wood- 
ward, contain  information  of  great  value  regarding  the  new  form  of  education. 

ANTICIPATED  ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  trainins^  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  into  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  land  are  man]^  and  important. 

First,  it  will  increase  the  freedom  of  industrial  movement,  allowing  our  youth  a» 
they  leave  school  to  find  for  themselves  places  in  the  industrial  order  with  more  of 
ease  and  assurance  than  at  present.  This,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  contradiction  of  a 
vague  popular  opinion  that  the  proposed  system  is  in  the  direction  of  class  educa- 
tion ^  but  the  principle  is  undeniable ;  only  the  degree  of  its  importance  can  possibly 
be  disputed. 

A  lad  of  fifteen  leaving  the  grammar  school,  or  a  lad  of  eighteen  leaving  the  hi>:b 
school,  is  not  required  to  become  a  mechanic  because  he  hasoad  long  practice  in  tW 
use  of  tools,  because  he  has  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  materials  of  coustru^-^ 
tion,  because  he  has  become  neat,  dextrous,  and  expert  in  manipulation,  because  far 
can  make  a  working-drawing  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or  of  furniture ;  beear.$^ 
he  has  had  his  sense  of  form,  of  magnitune,  and  of  proportion  trained  to  the  nict^t 
discrimination,  and  because  he  can  work  with  his  eye  and  his  hand,  as  well  as  with 
his  brain,  and  with  all  of  these  in  the  closest  co-operation.  But  if  he  is  to  become  s 
mechanic  he  will  have  a  much  wider  choice  between  individual  trades,  by  reason  ox 

•  Report  on  Industrial  Education,  by  John  D.  Runkle,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Walker  Pru- 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston :  W.  F.  Brown 
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these  things;  and  again,  when  he  haa  chosen  his  trade  he  can  acquire  the  special 
knowledge  and  the  special  skill  reanisite  thereto  in  one-half  the  time  which  a  mere 
apprentice  would  take,  and  he  will  acquire  them,  moreover,  to  much  better  effect ; 
while,  still  again  he  will  be  a  workman  who,  after  a  few  years  of  practice,  will  be 
fit,  by  reason  of  ability  to  make  working-drawings,  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
mechanical  principles  and  superior  mental  training,  to  be  promoted  to  the  post  of 
foreman  or  snperintendent  of  instruction ;  or  he  may  set  up  for  himself  as  contractor 
or  master,  with  a  prospect  of  success  far  exceeding  that  of  one  of  equal  natural 
abilities  who  has  enjoyed  only  the  special  training  of  a  single  trade. 

Secondly,  so  far  as  the  graduates  of  the  reformed  grammar  and  high  schools  are  not 
to  become  mechanics,  they  will  certainly  be  no  worse  off,  in  any  way,  by  reason  of 
this  training,  but  in  many  ways  they  will  be  the  better  qualified,  even  in  commercial 
pursuits  or  m  clerical  capacities  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  railroad  enter- 
prises, to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  employers  from  their  manual  dexterity,  the 
capability  of  usinff  tools  and  the  special  knowledge  acquired  in  school.  Bnt  far  more 
than  this  will  be  the  advantage  derived  from  the  training  of  the  perceptive  powers, 
tbo  formation  of  the  habit  of  observation  and  the  development  of  the  executive  fac- 
ulty, the  power,  that  is,  of  doing  thinss  as  distinguished  from  thinking  or  talking  or 
writing  about  them.  To  these,  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  schools  fails  to  min- 
ister in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  the  longer  mnemonics,  analytics,  and  dialectics  are 
exclusively  pursued,  the  farther  is  the  student  carried  from  the  temper  and  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which  a<shieve  success,  except  in  a  few  closely  restricted  and  already 
overcrowded  professions.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  which  leads  so  many  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  at  an  early  age,  reducing  the  number  who  go  forward  from 
the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  to  a  petty  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHAKGE8  WOULD  PBOMOTE  INCREASED  ATTENDANCE. 

With  the  school  exercises  modified  and  diversified  as  has  been  proposed,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  average  period  of  attendance  would  be  at  once  appreciably  increased, 
and  that  parents  would  withdraw  their  children  only  at  the  demand  of  pecuniary 
necessities  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  not,  as  so  largely  now,  because  they  feel 
that  the  school  is  doing  nothing  practically  useful  for  their  children,  and  indeed,  that 
the  longer  the^  stay,  after  fifteen,  the  less  will  the>  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  shop- work  into  the  public  system  of  education  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  promoting  a  respect  for  labor  and  in  over- 
coming the  false  and  pernicious  passion  of  our  young  people  for  crowding  themselves 
into  overdone  and  underpaid  departments,  where  they  may  escape  manual  exertion 
at  almost  any  sacrifice.  This  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  loudly  complained  of, 
but  how  have  those  a  right  to  complain  who  support  the  old  order  of  things  under 
which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  prizes  of  the  sciiool  are  bestowed  upon  glibness  of 
speech,  retentiveness  of  memory,  ease  or  force  of  declamation,  and  skill  in  dialectics? 
If  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  combine  to  set  up  such 
a  standard,  what  wonder  that  the  pupil  accepts  the  same  view  of  what  is  admirable 
and  desirable,  holds  other  qualities  in  little  esteem,  and  deems  himself  too  fine  for  a 
common  trade  and  a  humble  calling.  Let  the  State  honor  labor  in  the  school ;  let 
some  of  the  praise  and  some  of  the  prizes  go  to  neatness  of  manipulation,  skill  in 
the  use  of  tools,  taste  in  design,  patience  and  ingenuity  in  execution  ;  let  the  pupil 
see  his  master,  now  and  then,  with  his  coat  off  and  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  teaching 
the  use  of  the  plane  and  the  lathe ;  eive  the  boy  to  know  the  delight  of  seeing  things 
grow  and  take  shape  under  his  hands,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  assure  us  that 
our  young  people  will  come  to  look  on  life  very  differently  and  much  more  wisely. 

A  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE. 

Fourthly,  the  consideration  which  weighs  more  than  any  other,  in  m^  mind,  is  that 
the  introduction  of  shop- work  into  the  public  schools,  closely  afiSliated  with  exercisesin 
drawing  aud  design,  will  give  a  place,  where  now  there  is  no  place  at  all,  or  only  a 
most  uncomfortable  one,  to  those  boys  who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt  in  manipu- 
lation, and  correct  in  the  interpretation  of  phenomena,  bnt  who  are  not  ^ood  at 
memoriziuff  or  rehearsing  the  opinions  and  statements  of  others,  or  who,  by  diffidence, 
slowness  of  speech,  or  awkwardnessof  mental  conformation,  are  unfitted  u>r  iutellect- 
uiiA  gymnastics.  It  is  mighty  little  which  the  ordinary  grammar  or  high  school  does 
at  present  for  scholars  of  these  classes.  Not  only  do  they,  at  the  best,  get  little  per- 
sonal pleasure  from  their  work,  and  receive  little  of  the  commendation  of  the  teacher, 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  written  down  blockheads  at  the  start, 
and  have  their  whole  school  life  turned  to  shame  and  bitterness.  And  yet  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  boy  who  is  so  regarded  because  he  cannot  master  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  grammatical  analysis,  isn't  -^  orth  a  cent  for  giving  a  list  of  the  kings 
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of  England,  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  care  trhat  axe  the  priDcipal  prodnetions  of 
Borneo,  has  a  better  pair  of  eyes,  a  better  pair  of  hands,  and,  even  by  the  standards 
of  the  merchant,  the  mannfacturer,  and  the  railroad  president,  a  better  head,  *i*mi  lii^ 
teacher. 

UNFAIRNESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  RESTRICTED  EDUCATION. 

I  desire  not  to  exaggerate  ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  serionsness  and  in 
strict  truthfaluess.  Of  bow  much  advantage  is  it  to  a  seboiarin  the  average  grammar 
school  of  Boston  or  New  Vork  or  Chicago,  in  doing  his  work  or  in  earning  the  praise 
of  his  teacher,  that  he  has  a  quick  perception  of  form  and  color ;  that  he  sees  every- 
thing presented  to  his  view  at  once  broadly  and  particnlarly,  his  eye  taking  in  all  the 
features  of  an  object  in  their  due  order  and  proportion,  bis  mind  justly  interpreting 
the  significance  of  each  and  every  feature  by  turns  and  in  the  whole ;  that  he  has 
a  subtle  touch,  great  patience  under  vexation,  an  ingenious  and  inventive  mind  f 
There  are  as  many  boys  in  our  schools  of  whom  the  above  can  be  said  as  there  are  of 
boys  who  are  quick  to  memorize  and  rehearse  the  opinions  and  statements  of  others, 
or  are  strong  and  lively  in  the  gymnastics  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar.  There  are 
not  only  as  many  of  the  former  class  of  bovs  as  of  the  latter,  but  they  are  quite  as  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  respect,  besides  being  rather  better  qualified  to  become  of 
nse  in  the  industrial  and  social  order.  And  yet  for  that  class  of  boys  the  school  offers 
almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can  emplov  these  priceless  powers.  They  may,  by 
laboring  ver^  painfully  over  the  prescribed  but  uncongenial  exercises,  escape  the 
stigma  of  being  blockheads,  but  they  can  never  do  very  well ;  they  will  always  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparision  with  boys  of  the  other  class ;  they  will  know  nothing 
of  the  Joys  ot  commendation,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  if  they  do  not  become  disoonr- 
aged,  indifferent,  and  in  time  careless  or  even  reckless  of  their  standing.  Such  boys 
are  practically  ploughed  under  in  our  schools,  as  not  worth  harvesting.  The  teaofaKer 
may  be  ever  so  pitiful  and  patient ;  that  matters  something  so  far  as  the  child's  hap- 
piness is  concerned,  but,  so  long  as  he  is  kept  wholly  at  exercises  for  which  he  is  not 
ny  nature  qualified,  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  his  chances  of  sncoees  as  a  scholar. 

The  introduction  of  practice  in  the  mechanic  arta  would  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  all  boys  of  the  class  I  have  so  inadequately  described;  it  would  at 
once  give  them  something  to  do  in  which  they  could  excel;  it  would  qnicken  their 
interest  in  the  school ;  it  would  save  their  self-respect ;  to  many  of  them  it  wonld  open 
a  door  into  practical  life. 

HOW  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  ILLUSTRATES  THIS. 

For  a  partial  illustration  of  these  effects,  let  me  refer  to  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  public  schools,  already  so  widely  accomplished.  If  the  acquirement  of  this 
art  were  absolutely  of  no  value ;  if  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  involved  were  put 
out  of  account,  I  fully  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  shabby  way  in  which  tkna 
subject  has  generally  been  taught  heretofore,  drawing  in  the  schools  has  repaid  its 
cost  ten-fold,  simply  in  the  opportunity  it  has  given  to  a  host  of  scholars  to  do  some- 
thing well,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  to  the  commendation  of  their  teachers,  and  to 
the  admiration  of  their  mates. 

Here  is  a  little  fellow  who  has  no  aptitude  for  the  traditional  studies  of  the  school- 
room. He  has  either  given  way  after  a  short  struggle  to  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  dunce 
anyhow,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try ;  or,  after  a  fonger  and  harder  struggle,  he  hat 
succumbed  to  a  still  more  bitter  and  lasting  discouragement.  He  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  be  blamed  at  school  and  at  home  for  his  low  standing ;  he  has  ceased  to 
listen  for  words  of  approbation ;  he  has  learned  to  expect  a  look  of  sadness  or  of  anger 
on  his  father's  face  as  his  monthly  card  is  presented. 

But  now  a  new  exercise  is  introduced  into  the  school,  and  after  the  inevitable  blot- 
tings  and  smearings  of  the  first  trials,  it  comes  one  day  to  the  comprehension  of  tiie 
teacher  that  this  boy  has  executed  his  work  better  th%n  any  other  scholar ;  has  done 
best  of  ail  something  which  by  authority  has  been  pronounced  worth  doing.  For  the 
first  time  that  lad,  who  has  all  the  while  been  struggling  with  a  hopeless  incapacity 
for  identifying  •*  appositive  modifiers"  and  "  cognate  objectives,"  hears  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  voice  of  praise,  sees  the  admiring  glances  of  his  comrades  fallen  him,  yes,  on 
nim !  and  feels  the  pulse  of  ambition  throb  at  his  temples. 

With  what  anticipations  of  pleasure  will  this  lad  hereafter  await  the  signal  to  take 
up  drawing;  with  what  pains  will  he  execute  his  work,  with  what  pride  nand  in  his 
fault lesH  sheets !  How  changed  to  him  henceforth  is  the  school-room ;  how  differently, 
even,  sounds  the  school  bell  m  the  morning !  If  the  introduction  of  drawing  has  done 
so  much  for  many  a  boy,  how  much  more  nilly  and  completely  will  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  youths  be  met  by  the  introduction  of  shop-work  in  its  various  branches  of 
carpentry,  forge,  foundry  and  lathe  work,  in  intimate  and  vital  relations  with  draw- 
ing and  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics  ( 
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TALUS  TO  THE  OOMMUNITT  OF  THB  NSW  TBAININO. 

Imiffht  dwell  on  other  considerations:  upon  tbe  impnlse  to  he  oommnnicated  to 
ioTentlon  and  discovery ;  upon  the  diBoiosnre,  here  and  there,  of  rare  mechaDical 
geninsy  whlchi  under  the  old  system  of  education,  might  have  been  hopelessly  lost  in  a 
dreary  wilderness  of  words;  upon  the  value  of  the  arts  acquired  in  saving  disrepair 
within  the  home,  enabling  the  thousand  needed  strokes  of  tlie  hammer  to  be  well  and 
promptly  given,  securing  the  insertion  of  the  nail  in  time  that  saves  nine ;  upon  the 
virtue  which  a  general  mechanical  education  of  the  people  would  have  in  preserving 
and  exalting  the  priceless  sense  of  social  decency,  which  keeps  the  fence  along  the 
village  street  in  order,  the  gate  hune,  the  glass  set,  the  shutter  in  place ;  but  perhaps 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  introduce  tne  discussion  of  the  question  of  Industrial 
education. 
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L-mTRODUCTION. 


The  inaagnral  address  by  Lord  Reay,  before  the  distinguished  body 
of  delegates  to  the  first  International  Conference  on  Education^  here 
given  as  the  concluding  appendix  to  the  introductory  volume,  ^<  Fart  I," 
of  this  Beport. 

As  the  purpose  in  compiling  this  volame  has  been  to  collect  firom 
every  available  source,  whatever  might  be  of  use  in  the  discussion  as 
to  what  form  of  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  best  and  fullest  development  of  the  industries  of  a  people, 
irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether  their  trained  activities  are 
ultimately  to  be  directed  to  mechanical,  scientific,  or  artistic  production ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  making  of  machines,  the  building  of  ships,  the 
development  of  mines,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  construction  of 
highways :  or,  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  weaving  of  textiles,  the 
shaping  or  costumes,  the  making  of  fictile  wares ;  or  the  design  and  cre- 
ation of  such  works  of  beauty,  as  are  embodied  in  the  productions  of 
the  higher  arts;  the  following  comprehensive  address,  with  the  re- 
sponses, made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  International  Ed- 
ucational Conference  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  August,  1884,  brings  it  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 

This  fitness  arises  fL*om  the  fact  that,  while  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  elementary  drawing  receives  due  recognition  in  this  admirable 
address,  the  cultivation,  from  the  earliest  years  of  school  life,  of  the 
habit  of  accurate  observation,  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  the 
utility  of  additional  technical  industrial  training,  are  also  clearly  set 
forth,  which  features  of  the  address  are  in  full  accord  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  volume.  The  imperative  need  of  the  highest  scientific 
and  technical  training,  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  a  man- 
afacturing  people,  is  also  shown.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  every 
form  of  higher  education  as  contributing  to  the  broadest  and  best  devel- 
opment of  a  people,  and  of  all  knowledge  which  tends  to  promote  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  social  life;  thus  add- 
ing to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  display  and  ase  of  objects  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  rarer  and  varied  charms  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture,  are  eloquently  set  forth. 

Hospitable  to  the  modem  idea  of  introducing  scientific  methods  in 
every  department  of  education,  abreast  of  the  contemporary  movement 
for  the  practical  training  of  the  world's  workers  to  precision  and  effi- 
ciency in  their  several  industries,  the  distinguished  speaker  is,  never- 
theless, wisely  conservative  of  all  that  is  of  proved  excellence  in  the 
older  methods,  and  is  intelligently  appreciative  of  the  charm  of  that  old 
Kcholastic  training,  the  results  of  which,  embodied  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture, have,  from  age  to  age,  kept  securely  treasured  for  mankind  the 
record  of  the  past  achievements  of  the  race;  without  which,  the  Science 
of  to-day  had  been  impossible. 
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The  generoas  catholicity  of  this  comprehensive  setting  forth  of  ^e 
claims  of  education  in  its  various  phases,  fits  this  discourse  to  serve,  not 
only  as  the  harmonious  ending  of  the  present  volume,  but,  also,  in  a 
measure,  to  foreshadow  and  introduce  the  concluding  volumes  of  this 
Report;  which  volumes  are  to  contain  accounts  of  the  various  public 
educational  instrumentalities  available  for  technical,  and  artistic  train- 
ing, now  existing  in  the  Unit^  States. 

The  grave  importance  of  early  elementary  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  people,  so  tersely  stated  by  Lord  Beay  in  his  opening  sen- 
tences, and  the  indorsement  of  that  statement  both  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  give  to  these  inaugural  proceedings  a  significance,  which 
makes  this  report  of  them  a  fitting  summing  up  and  ending  of  the 
present  volume. 
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II -INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  LORD  REAY. 


'  The  International  Educational  Conference,  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, was  opened  at  the  new  City  and  Gnild's  Institnte,  South  Kensington,  on  Monday, 
the  4th  inst.  The  chair  was  tasen,  at  11  o'clock,  by  the  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Man- 
della,  M.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  council,  and  the  large  and  representative  company 
of  visitors  included  the  American,  Persian,  and  Chilian  ministers.    •    •    * 

A  long  list  of  foreigu'and  English  delegates  followed. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said :  .Tour  excellencies,  my  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Carlingfoid,  I  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
side at  the  oi>ening  of  this  conference.  I  shall  not  be  so  rash  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding as  to  commit  myself  or  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected  to  any- 
thing whatever.  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  the  present  week  we  shall  learn  very 
much,  to  the  great  public  advantage  of  the  education  of  our  country.  I  shall  confine 
myself  now  to  calling  upon  our  worthy  president.  Lord  Reay,  to  open  the  confer- 
ence.   [Applause.] 

Lord  Carlingford  (lord  president  of  the  council)  entered  the  meeting  a  few  min- 
utes later,  and  took  his  place  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Rbat  said  :  The  building  in  which  we  are  assembled  marks  a  new  departure 
in  English  education.  Like  most  good  things  in  England,  it  is  the  splendid  result  of 
local  munificence,  of  local  effort  to  satisfy  a  want  long  felt,  at  last  acknowledged. 
The  genius  loci  will,  I  hope,  impart  itself  to  the  conference ;  and  it  too  will,  I  trust, 
show  us  new  channels  of  enterprise,  and  give  to  our  thoughts  on  many  subjects  a  new 
starting  point. 

We  are  not  here  to  codify  a  system  of  education.  We  are  aware  that  toleration  of 
opposite  views  is  the  first  lesult  of  a  liberal  education  ;  that  nothing  could  damage 
education  more  than  fanatical  adhesion  to  preconceived  notions.  In  Encland,  hith- 
erto, we  have  been  hospitable  to  every  possible  method  of  education,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  ostracise  any.  The  standard  school,  which  all  other  schools  are  forced  to 
follow,  is  a  despotic  institution  whi6h  will  not  meet  with  favor  in  England. 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day.  If  science  is  a  constant  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  probable  effectsof  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  we  are  surrounded,  it  follows  that  we  can  never  allow  the  process 
of  inquiry  to  remain  dormant.  Constant  observation  of  the  various  forces  which  are 
operating  is  the  main  element  of  education.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation to  satisfy  an  ever-expanding  curiosity  is  at  the  root  of  every  system  of  ra- 
tional education.  How  to  observe,  and  what  to  observe,  in  the  past  and  in  the  pres- 
ent, IS  the  ever-recurring  function  of  education  through  life.  Apply  the  test  to  the 
humblest  and  to  the  most  exalted  professions,  yon  will  see  that  tile  test  does  not  fail. 
The  agricultural  laborer,  whose  work  isof  ihe  most  interesting  description,  will  be  ef- 
ficient or  inefficient,  exactlv  in  proportion  as  his  faculty  of  observation  has  been  de- 
veloped. Nature  will  teach  him  something  every  day  of  his  life,  if  he  has  been  taught 
how  to  watch  her  workings.  It  is  the  s^e  for  the  astronomer ;  observation  is  to 
him  the  first  necessity. 

UfPORTANGB  OF  DRAWING  BVERTWHBRX  RSCOONIZSD. 

In  primary  education  this  truth  is  more  and  more  recognised ;  and  drawing,  as  well 
as  elementwy  science  and  manual  work,  are  being  put  in  their  proper  places. 

Belgium  is  moving  vigorously  in  that  direction,  following  with  reference  to  man- 
ual work,  Sweden,  where  the  $lofel,  or  school  of  domestic  industry,  may  well  claim  our 
attention.  Two  French  ministers  of  education,  Mr.  Bardoux,  and  the  present  premier 
(Mr.  Ferry),  have  given  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  extreme  importance  of  drawing. 
Sweden  also  contributes  to  gymnastics  that  efficiency  of  training  which— as  we  are 
so  near  to  hysienics — ^I  need  only  indicate  with  a  word.  The  monopoly  of  the  three 
R'e  is  doomed,  and  the  enthronement  of  the  three  D's— drawing,  drill,  and  adroitness-^ 
approaching. 

*  From  ''The  Schoolmaster,''  Augnst  !<;,  1H.H4. 
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The  prinuury  school  must  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  workahop.  I  do  not  agrtt 
with  the  piocurenr-generaly  de  la  Cholotais,  when  he  complained  of  the  sobverkTt 
inflaence  of  the  Jesuits  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  who  onght  olIv  i-t 
learn  to  handle  a  hammer  or  a  plane.  In  pleading  for  rational  being  substitnted  t>r 
mechanical  methods,  I  simply  aesire  to  ronse  inquitiitive  tendencies,  which,  in  maul 
CAseSy  now  are  deadened ;  to  make  the  primary  school,  not  the  early  grare  of  .ni/ 
yiduality,  but  an  attractive  spot  where  the  productive  use  of  leianre  aa  well  as  of  tlr- 
hours  devoted  to  work,  coupled  with  the  surrounding  of  printa  and  flowers,  sLi!^ 
give  pleasure  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  frequent  it.  I  need  not  aay  how  impcirt^iL' 
the  invaluable  report  and  recommendations  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  techi.uji. 
instruction  are,  and  none  more  so  than  those  bearing  on  aprricuUnral  education,  n* 
the  effect  that  **  ip  rural  schools  instruction  in  the  principles  and  facts  of  agriciiltii>. 
after  suitable  introductory  object  lessons,  shall  be  made  obligatory  in  the  upper  stsr'l- 
ards,"  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  **  that  encouragement  should  be  given,  by  way  of  graijTs 
to  practical  work  on  plots  of  land  attached  to  such  schools.''  Agricultural  edncatiLC 
id  considered  in  certain  quarters  as  a  luxury. 

1  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  strongest  expressions  to  deprecate  this  extraordina!T 
error.  At  the  present  moment  the  future  of  rural  society  is  a  great  problem,  lle 
beariogs  of  this  problem  on  society  in  general  are  obvious.  The  land  queoKoD  i>  is 
all  countries  one  of  paramount  importance.  Ad  naweam  we  are  told  tbat  land  i.o  i 
limited  quantity,  and  then  almost  inunediately  after  we  are  told  that  for  that  rea-^':: 
it  should  be  made  common  property.  The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  that  palpa''>^ 
axiom  seems  to  me  an  entirely  different  one,  namely,  this:  that  we  should  throw  iLtn 
the  management  of  laud  the  nicbest  possible  skill.  Gold  is  a  rare  commodity,  thtif- 
fore  you  only  give  it  to  a  skilled  artisan ;  on  the  other  band,  the  management  of  :Lr 
soil  which  raises  a  host  of  scientific  and  economic  considerations  of  the  utmost  d^  i- 
cacy  is  left  in  most  cases  to  those  who  have  not  had  anj  training  in  aoienoe  or  id  iL^ 
technicalities  of  agriculture.  Farming  is  a  pursuit  which  requires  in  these  days  tr^ 
utmost  skill  and  versatility.  The  fact  is  admitted,  not  by  mere  theorists,  but  by  xlf- 
most  practical  agriculturists  in  every  country.  We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  ot  tLl- 
practical  soldier  as  opposed  to  the  academic  soldier,  but  since  recent  wars  we  hf-ar  i 
great  deal  less  of  the  former,  though  I  do  not  wish  that  often  crreat  character  to  in- 
come extinct.  So  it  is  iu  the  agricultural  world.  These  years  of  depression  have  K- 1. 
the  death-knell  of  unskilled  farming.  The  notion  of  farming,  of  estate  manai^uKi^T. 
not  requiring  previous  technical  education,  is  quite  as  absura  as  entrusting  Hor  M.ii- 
esty's  iron-clad  Inflexible,  with  its  complex  machinery,  a  floating  laboratory;  nor  to  j 
Bcientitic  officer  like  Captain  Fisher,  but  to  a  skipper  of  a  Yarmouth  fishing  smark. 

I  shall  not  inflict  any  statistics  to-day  on  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  ib' 
loss  is  resulting  from  iinRkillfnl  agriculture.  Transform  agriculture  into  a  skillfd  pi:- 
suit,  multiply  men  like  Lord  Walsingham,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  as  little  of  tb 
wish  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  encampmeuts  of  squatters  as  we  now  ht^2i 
of  a  division  of  commercial  navies,  which  are  also  a  limited  quantity,  that  cannot  l*- 
expanded  indefinitely.  Not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  cane  also  science  will  not  rob  the  people  of  enjoyment  but  add  to  it. 

My  friend f  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  insisted  on  forestry  being  taught.  How  mncb  >*^ 
enjoyment  has  been  lost  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests,  and  the  negle-rt  of 
planting  forests.  Tbe  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  answers  this  question.  By  Lt'cr 
much  could  tbe  consumption  of  milk  be  increased  if  dairy  farming  were  conducted  on 
scientific  principles  f  How  are  yon  to  feed  humanity  in  the  next  century  if  pop  :1a- 
tiou  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio  f  How  are  you  to  stem  the  tide  of  im- 
raigration  to  the  large  towns!  Only  by  giving  to  the  rural  districts  that  8en>e  of 
pride  which  their  inhabitants  can  only  have  if  they  realize  that  they  are  memben  oi 
a  body  which  commands  universal  respect,  like  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  whose  ^^i^i  - 
tific  branches  have  in  recent  years  made  gigantic  progress.  Yon  see  that  in  tbi<  re- 
spect, as  in  most  other  respects,  I  do  not  agree  with  Voltaire  when  he  wrote  to  de  la 
Chalotais,  "  1  am  grateful  that  you  disapprove  of  learning  for  agriculturists.  I,  t\Lo 
am  an  agriculturist  myself,  do  not  want  $avanU  for  that  purpose."  We  do  wan: 
savantSy  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  recognized  tb:s: 
but,  in  addition,  we  want  trained  agents,  trained  farmers,  and  trained  farm  labon-rs 
just  as  much  as  we  want  trained  merchants,  trained  manufacturers,  trained  mechan- 
ics, trained  foremen,  trained  artisans. 

TECH27ICAL  EDUCATION  A  NBCBS8ITY. 

Through  technical  education  we  must  recover  lost  ground  since  the  Middle  A<:r$. 
when  in  Italy,  at  all  events,  an  artisan  was  an  artist.  There  is  someii^ustice  in  iLe 
favorable  vi^w  we  entertain  of  our  enlightened  century  as  compared  with  the  uu;k 
times  wbich  have  left  those  splendid  monuments  of  art. 

The  great  controversy  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  gymnaaium  and  of  tbe  r^l- 
Bchule  has  not  yet  invaded  England.    Is  it  because  the  classical  school  enjoys  a  bc::^ 
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«)f  perfect  security,  or  is  it  because  the  technical  iostraction  commissioners  have  only 
sounded  the  first  note  of  alarm  f  One  thing  is  certain :  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  for  a  large  increase  of  schools  with  a  modem  curriculum.  What  is  caUed  the 
perfect  school,  which  embraces  every  branch  of  learning,  would  certainly  never  meet 
with  favor  in  England.  It  would  only  lead  to  ancient  and  modem  languages  and 
science  being  all  equally  badly  digested  by  the  pupils.  Such  programmes,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Whitehall  inspectors,  would  ere  long  attract  the  notice  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors of  the  local  government  board.  The  only  chance  of  anything  being  taught 
tnoroughly  would  be,  not  the  efficiency  of  all,  but  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  German  gymnasium,  where  the  director,  on 
being  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Latin  of  his  pupils  was  so  satisfactory,  replied,  '*0h, 
because  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  inefficient  mathematical  master." 
The  exclusion  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  does  not  mean  the  exclusion  of 
the  study  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
a  student  of  German,  reading  German  authors  on  the  literature  and  institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  will  not  have  a  deeper  insight  into  their  character  than  the  youth  who 
has  been  victimized  to  write  hexameters,  will  Mr.  Warre  make  the  study  of  German 
compulsory  for  all  Etonians,  as  the  bishop  of  Chester  recommends  f  Will  he  put  a 
stop  to  classics  in  all  cases  where  the  mind  shows  no  capacity  for  their  proiitable  in- 
fluence f  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Herbert  Spencer,  who  quarrels  with  the  sculptor  of  the 
Discobolus,  because,  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  he  i>laced  him  in  a 
position  which  must  cause  him  to  '*fall  forward  the  moment  the  quoit  is  delivered." 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Discobolus  will  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  laws  of  equilibrium ;  by  German  staff-officers,  for  instance,  because  Moltke  ap- 
proves of  a  scientific  education  in  preference  to  a  classical  training. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Thiers'  apprehension  when  he  said,  "At  a  time 
when  religious  convictions  are  weakened,  if  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  also  became 
faint,  we  should  have  become  a  society  without  moral  links  of  the  past,  exclusively 
acquainted  and  busy  with  the  present,  a  society  ignorant,  lowered,  only  fit  for  me- 
chanical industries."  I  also  agree  with  M.  Saint  Marc  de  Girardin,  *'  That  if  we  were 
to  clear  out  of  our  brain  all  the  ideas  we  have  received  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
we  should  be  frightened  to  realize  how  little  remained."  But  the  spectacle  of  Claude 
Bernard,  the  founder  of  French  physiology,  working  in  a  cellar  of  the  College  de 
France,  and  shortening  his  life  by  the  martyrdom  inflicted  on  him  through  the  absence 
of  a  laboratory,  is  quite  as  potent  an  educational  factor  as  the  philological  research 
which  culminates  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  text. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THOBOUGH  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE. 

A  lawer  ignorant  of  Roman  law,  a  theolo^an  ignorant  of  the  Greek  t-estament,  an 
artist  without  classical  training,  seem  to  me  imperlectly  educated ;  but  then  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  a  doctor  not  trained  in  science,  are  equally  unsound.  The  whole 
contention  is  simply  one  of  possibilities.  The  hatter  of  a  great  statesman  lately  told 
him  that  his  head  had  grown  larger  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  are  told  that  a 
French  physiologist  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  generations,  who  from  father 
to  son  have  constantly  used  their  brain,  an  enlargement  of  the  skull  has  taken  place, 
which,  in  ten  centuries,  would  make  a  difference  of  six  millimeters.  The  power  of 
expansion  is  therefore  limited,  and  we  mast  have  bifurcation,  and  if  we  give  a  variety' 
of  instruction  in  both  schools  by  the  teaching  in  both  of  modern  languages  and  his- 
tory, which  cannot  be  neglected,  we  shall  find  a  common  ground  for  those  who  take 
lip  science  and  those  who  take  up  classics.  Not  a  mere  smattering  of  '*Allgemeine 
Bildung''  is  the  aim  of  English  education;  it  has  always  striven  after  thoroughness, 
'*  non  mulia  aed  multum,"  The  bifurcation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  veiy  fact  that 
a  combination  of  both  curricula  would  damage  them  both.  If  we  are  to  give  second- 
ary education  of  any  value  to  a  large  part  of  the  population  this  is  the  only  way  of 
doing  it,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  on  classics.  The  complaint  is  as 
old  as  Montaigne,  wno,  in  his  day,  bewails  the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  people 
whose  mental  growth  was  stunted  by  the  inordinate  desire  to  learn  overmuch. 

THE  OBJECT  OP  EDUCATION  TO  STKBNOTHEN,  KOT  WEAKEN,  THE  CHARACTER. 

By  education  you  do  not  want  to  enervate,  but  to  strengthen,  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  give  to  his  character  a  manly  independence.  The  highest  culture,  un- 
doubtedly, is  found  among  the  representatives  of  the  classical  school.  It  would  be 
sheer  ingratitude  not  to  recognize  that  to  it  we  owe  writers  like  Newman,  theologians 
like  Liffotfoot,  orators  like  (^adstone,  statesmen  like  Goschen,  poets  like  Browning, 
artists  Tike  Alma  Tadema,  historians  like  Lecky,  metaphysicians  like  Flint,  essayists 
like  Lowell,  biographers  like  Trevelyan,  critics  like  John  Morley,  not  to  mention 
names  equally  illustrious  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  here  and  abroad.    •    •    • 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  not  intended  to  speak  and  write,  but  to  work,  aoc 
mnst  tberefore  be  trained  to  satisfy  the  reqnirements,  not  of  ancient  Rome  and  '^t 
ancient  Athens,  but  of  society  as  at  present  constituted,  with  its  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  international  relations  It  is  the  Realschule  which  makes  it  possible  for 
yonng  Germans  to  write  letters  in  three  or  fonr  languages  besides  their  own,  and  :«• 
fight  their  way  into  the  ofiices  of  onr  merchants  at  Manchester  and  at  Bombay. 
Michel  Chevalier  said  of  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures :  '*  If  it  were  n<)t 
in  exisienoe  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  create  it  as  the  complement  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce."  We  have  too  long  neglected  that  side  of  onr  educational  aystem,  for- 
getting that  such  schools  are  much  more  likely  to  benefit  the  greater  number  of  tho?*- 
who  frequent  them  than  classical  schools  which  only  benefit  a  select  few. 

SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  VARIED  TO  MEET  VAiaOUS  NEEDS. 

But  if  you  have  admitted  that  one  type  of  secondary  school  is  as  impossible  as  one 
type  of  primary  school  or  one  ty])e  of  University,  you  have  recognized  another  gr^a: 
truth,  namely,  that  yon  cannot  centralize  your  education.  The  needs  of  nations,  of 
localities,  of  individuals,  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  np  one  code.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  lor  me  to  remind  this  audience  of  the  absolute  failure  to  assimi- 
late English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  education,  though  perhaps  not  everybody  here  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  this  a  satisfactory  phenomenon.  But  let  us  ask  our  Fremh 
friends  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  a  centralized  machinery.  What  does  Pasteur 
say  f  How  does  he  answer  the  question,  *'Pourqwn  la  France  n'at^Uepaa  ira«u4  eTkem- 
fM»  $up4rieur8  au  mommt  du  perilV^  As  follows:  *'  While  Germany  was  mnltiplyiDg 
its  universities,  and  establishing  among  them  a  most  salutary  emulation ;  while  it 
was  surrounding  their  masters  and  doctors  with  honor  and  consideration;  while  ir 
was  creaiiog  vast  laboiatories  furnished  with  the  best  instruments,  France,  eDervat<ed 
by  revolutions,  always  occupied  with  sterile  aims  at  a  better  form  of  govemmrnu 
gave  only  a  heedless  attention  to  its  establishments  of  higher  education.^ 

The  late  eminent  Dumas,  one  of  the  eight  inspectors  of  superior  instruction  in  tb« 
University,  speaks  not  less  positively,  ^'If  the  causes  of  our  marasmus  appear  ct>ir.- 
plex  and  manifold,  they  are  still  reducible  to  one  principle — administrative  central- 
ization, which,  applied  to  the  University,  has  enervated  superior  instruction.''  A 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  Lorain,  boldly  says:  **  We  demand  the  dr^tmr- 
tion  of  the  University  of  France,  and  the  creation  of  separate  universitiee."  TLr 
Germans  do  not  centralize ;  there  is  no  Reichs  MinisUrium  for  education  at  Berlin.  A^k 
Dol linger  whether  he  would  sanction  the  destruction  of  autonomy  in  matters  of  edr.- 
cation  in  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

My  friend  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  assures  us :  ''A  free  country  like  England  will  n^  r 
tolerate  state  unity  in  education,  any  more  than  it  has  tolerated  it  in  any  tv^or  c4 
her  politics.''  Notwithstanding  this  gratifying  assertion,  he  must  allow  me  to  lex  k 
with  considerable  suspicion  upon  his  conception  of  a  minister  of  education.  I  azL 
told  that  Herbert  Spencer  on  one  occasion  maintained  the  opinion  that  we  mi|:bT. 
perhaps,  be  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of  education,  leaving  it  to  the  frietion  if 
life  to  develop  individual  powers.**  This  is  an  extreme  view;  but  it  is  more  hani;ir 
than  that  of  our  poet  Gascoigne,  who  says,  '*A  boy  is  better  unborn  than  nntanght.^ 
Adventurous  and  enterprising  men,  though  uneducated,  have  done  great  things. 
\  The  tyranny  which  would  compel  the  human  raoe  to  be  educated  on  identical  li&e? 
I  seems  to  me  to  have  nothing  human  in  it  at  all;  and  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  tb^r 
i  our  Empire  can  only  be  maintained  if  we  give  free  scope  to  the  greatest  variety  cf 
methods  of  education.  The  French  Canadian,  the  settler  in  New  Zealand,  the  Parvrr 
in  Bombay,  the  ryot  in  the  Deccan,  the  Scottish  bursar  at  Aberdeen,  the  Connem^m 
peasant,  are  all  entitled  to  have  that  system  of  education  which  will  develop  on  ^a- 
tional  and  historic  lines  the  strongest  features  of  their  race,  though  none  of  them  Ui^T 
be  able  to  compete  for  the  Hertford  scholarship. 

If  every  nation  were  to  give  fuU  play  to  the  variety  of  talents  which  it  contair.^ 
instead  of  trying  to  press  their  schools  in  one  mold,  we  should  hear  less  complaints  of 
want  of  originality. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  A.  TRUE  UNIVERSITY. 

Are  the  universities  to  take  cognizance  of  the  technical  part  of  education,  or  are  tt;  *' 
to  take  no  part  in  this  great  movement  f  If  the  universities  train  our  statesmen,  <  ur 
doctors,  our  lawyers,  our  clergy,  our  literary  and  our  scientific  men,  I  can  see  no  reai^t: 
why  they  should  not  also  give  us  the  highest  engineering,  artistic,  financial,  c<-il- 
merciai,  and  agricultural  skill.  Why  should  the  great  institute  which  gives  n-  ?t- 
hospitality  to-day  not  form  part  of  the  University  of  London  of  the  future  f  The  i<:-» 
of  a  university  is  not  to  grind  a  certain  number  of  individuals  in  a  certain  limit e-J 
number  of  studies,  and  then  invite  them  to  write  down  answers  to  printed  quest  H^n^ 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  hab  since  denied  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  idea. 
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The  idea  of  a  aniversity  is  to  supply  the  highest  wants  of  a  nation  in  evexy  direction, 
not  in  one.  ^^Disciie  vita  nan  bcoIcb.*'  If  tne  best  scientific  teaching  is  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  universities,  and  if  technical  education  in  its  most  advanced  stage  is  to 
obtain  it,  why  not  at  the  university  f 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  me,  as  rector  of  the  St.  Andrews  University,  to  be  able  to 
recall  the  fact  that  in  the  organization  of  that  university,  after  the  Reiormation,  one 
of  the  three  colleges  was  to  devote  itself  to  teaching  dialects,  mathematics,  including 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy.  After 
attending  this  course  ior  three  years  and  passing  a  successful  examination,  the  stu- 
dent **  shall  be  laureat  and  graduate  in  philosophy." 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  university  is  not  merely  a  place  for  professional  training,  but 
for  high  research.  1  prefer  the  German  system,  where  both  objects  are  united,  to  the 
Rysteui  which  has  obtained  in  France,  where  the  College  de  France  and  Vlnetitut  Pra- 
tique dee  Hautee  Etudee  overshadow  all  the  universities,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated, though,  we  must  recollect,  the  two  professional  schools,  V£eole  Narmale  et 
VEcole  PoljftechniquSf  have  ^iven  to  France  its  most  eminent  eavante. 

This  question  is  a  question  of  division  of  labor.  Huxley  and  Ray  Lankester  will 
not  grudge  lecturing  to  those  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  their  teaching.  The 
important  element  in  university  training  is  that  those  who  attend  the  lecturer  should 
be  quite  fit,  by  previous  training,  to  follow  the  lectures:  that  the  lectures  should  be 
given  by  the  most  learned  men,  and  should  have  a  stimulating  influence  on  those  who 
attend  them.  Any  pupil  of  Jowett's  will  agree  to  this  proposition.  Ton  will,  of 
course,  have  to  graduate  your  lectures  for  those  who  intend  to  give  up  their  lives  to 
study  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  on  a  profession,  but  the  best  teaching  will  be 
at  the  disposal  as  well  of  the  one  class  as  of  the  other.  The  object  is  not  to  burden 
the  men  who  are  the  highest  representatives  of  learning,  but  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  come  umler  their  influence  to  make  the  influence  of  the  university  felt 
in  a  wide  circle.  That  is,  I  know,  the  object  of  the  best  men  at  our  universities ;  and 
1  may,  perhaps,  couple  the  name  of  Professor  Stuart  with  these  eiforts. 

EXAMINATIONS    ILLUSORY  AS  TESTS  OF  LEABNING. 

What  you  want  is  to  reduce  the  neoessit^^  of  artificial  intermittent  examinations  by 
increasing  that  unremitting  self-examination  which  is  tDe  natural  result  of  constant 
attendance  at  the  best  teaching.  An  examination  can  never  become  a  corrective  of 
indifferent  teaching,  and  I  had  rather  not  answer  the  question  whether  it  is  an  un- 
erring test  of  the  results  of  good  teaching.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  glad  lately  to 
be  told  confidentially  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  engaged  in  the  higher  eduoa- 
cation  of  France  that  he  held  very  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of  examinations. 

THE  TRIPLE  TASK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  task  of  the  universities  is  to  collect  as  great  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  they 
can  find.  The  triple  task  of  these  men  will  be,  firstly,  to  fill  every  profession  and  every 
^alk  of  life  with  men  who  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problems  they  have  to 
face,  because  they  have  been  taught  what  is  implied  by  scientific  method ;  secondly, 
also  to  reproduce,  as  it  were,  themselves  by  training  new  leaders  of  ftiture  genera- 
tious ;  and,  thirdly,  to  add  to  our  intellectual  capitfu  by  research.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  professors  at  universities  degenerating  into  what  M.  Renan  has  stigmatised  as 
*  *  amueeure  puhlice,"  who  give  entertaining  and  brilliant  lectures.  The  class-room  of 
a  professor  should  only  be  filled  with  the  fiower  of  the  youth  of  a  country,  but  that 
flower  should  be  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  luxury  of  idleness 
alone  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  at  a  university ;  every  otner  luxury,  in  the  way  of 
bursaries  and  scholarships,  should  be  granted ;  e^ery  variety  of  excellence  should  at 
once  be  absorbed.  I  say  this  in  London,  where  we  have  this  variety,  but  where  we 
keenly  feel  the  want  of  the  *'Alma  Mater''  which  will  gather  these  wandering  orphan 
lectures.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  conference  will  6e  welcomed  by  the  chancellor 
of  a  teaching  university  for  London. 

I  do  not  wish  the  universities  to  stand  in  solitary  grandeur,  remote  from  the  life  of  the 
people.  An  eminent  Radical  statesman  said  to  a  professor  who  was  putting  in  a  good 
word  for  the  existence  of  other  agencies  than  the  mere  impulse  of  the  multitude,  **it 
is  t  he  1  i  ke  of  you  who  are  worse  than  Peers."  The  remark  was  sufficient.  The  French 
aristocracy  is  destroyed.    The  French  university  retains  its  ancient  lustre. 

SCIENCE  FORMS  THE  BASIS  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. 

Science  is  never  sensational,  but  from  its  very  nature  progressive,  because  always 
constructive,  and  using,  not  wasting,  the  materials  of  the  past,  to  build  the  future  on 
a  solid  foandation.    A  cynical  plutocracy  and  an  uneducated  democracy  both  are  in* 
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olined  to  be  wasteful  and  destructive ;  both  are  inclined  to  set  np  shams.  Seienoe 
cannot  set  up  shams,  but  invariably  destrov  them.  The  patient,  the  cantioae  atti- 
tude of  true  science,  in  dealinij^  with  obstacles  to  progress,  will  not  always  suit  the 
impatient  and  often  generous  impulses  of  democracy.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of 
the  future  is  a  collision  between  these  two  forces.  How  can  we  prevent  it  f  Only  bj 
giving  the  democracy  confidence  in  the  aristocracy  of  science,  an  aristocraoy  which  is 
self-made,  and  can  only  perish  with  science  itself.  It  is  an  independent  aristocracy, 
because  tne  moment  science  becomes  servile  it  loses  its  rauon  tteire,  Ita  labors  are 
the  main  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  of  the  greater 
prosperi  ty  which  is  in  store  for  them  if  they  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  The  notion 
of  etjual  comforts  for  all,  U  r^gimB  det  apj^eUteSf  has  nothing  but  a  ruinous  collapse  of 
civilization  to  commend  it. 

THE  VALUE   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  antidote  to  these  poisonous  precepts  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching.  Its  administration  should  be  on  a  large  scale.  Emerson  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  wrote :  '*  We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  poUtics  by  educa- 
tion." 

Thoe9  who  are  painfully  aware,  by  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge,  of  the  greatness 
of  their  ignorance,  will  have  to  inculcate  that  greatest  of  all  lessons  to  those  whose 
ignorance  draws  pictures  of  a  Aiture  paradise  m  which  a  priori  theories  will  secoie 
universal  happiness.  In  such  an  earthly  paradise,  I  am  afraid,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
would  l>e  sought  in  vain. 

The  doctrine  of  human  fallibility  is  not  impugned  by  scientific  progress,  bat  rather 
the  reverse,  when  we  think  of  the  darkness  from  which  we  are  only  just  emerging. 
Faraday  gave  expression  to  this  conviction  when  he  said :  "  Society  is  not  only  ignor- 
ant as  respects  education  of  the  Judgment,  but  it  is  also  ignorant  of  ita  ignorance." 

Such  a  complex  machinery  as  modem  society,  with  its  manifold  wants,  makes  the 
organization  of  education  more  complex  every  day.  Not  by  centraliiation,  not  by 
programme,  not  by  circulars,  not  by  examination  papers,  not  even  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture alone  will  success  be  attained. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  public  spirit,  that  strong  conviction  in  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  education  is  a  privilege ;  that  the  more  education  a  man  has  the  more 
he  is  to  be  respected.  Does  it  exist  f  Yes ;  you  wiU  find  it  among  the  scattered  popu- 
lation of  the  Highland  glens  of  Scotland  and  of  Switzerland,  along  the  canals  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  forests  of  Oermany.  It  is  a  precious  heritage.  To  increase  it  is 
our  object. 

The  great  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  once  compared  the  straggle  for  gold 
between  the  central  banks  of  Europe  to  a  struggle  among  individuals  for  a  blanket  of 
insufficient  size.  The  same  process  is  at  present  going  on  in  the  various  States  of 
Europe  with  reference  to  education.  We  are  all  strugj^Ting  for  golden  wisdom,  with 
this  great  difference,  that  the  gold  we  bring  to  the  suriace  at  once  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  all.  The  discoveries  of  the  biological  marine  station  at  Naples  can  be  tested 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  scientific  work  done  at  Strasburg  can  be  utilised  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Science  cannot  render  men  equal.  The  princes  of  science  constitute  a  separate  order, 
and  when  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  or  reading  the  works  of  genius  we 
cannot  help  admitting  our  own  inequality.  A  nation  ceasing  to  reverence  its  great 
men  is  on  tne  decline.  Inequality  is  a  law  of  nature ;  but  so  is  liberty,  and  liberty  is 
incompatible  with  equality.  But  if  education  alone  makes  liberty  possible,  by  learn- 
ing its  uses  and  preventing  its  abuses,  it  also  teaches  us  to  be  generons.  The  best 
educated  man  will  also  have  the  widest  sympathies.  The  best  educated  people  will 
also  be  the  i>eople  which  cements  peace  and  good  will  among  nations.    fLoud  cheers.] 

MB.  LOWELL'S  WO   D8. 

Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell,  the  United  States  minister,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Reay  for  the  address  that  had  Just  been  delivered.  Like  all  present  he  had 
been  much  interested  in  his  eloquent  address. 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advising  young  men  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  German,  for  German  he  had  found  was  a  key  that  opened  more  doors  and  a  greater 
variety  of  knowledge  than  any  other  that  he  knew.  AUboueh  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  had  always  been  cultivated  at  the  university  to  whicn  he  belonged,  the  initia- 
tive had  been  taken  in  affording  a  wider  liberty  of  choice.  A  young  man  at  Harv»d 
College  could  now  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  as  well  as  of  the  classicAl 
languages. 

The  question  between  ancient  languages  and  science  was  rather  a  ^neetiou  of  words 
than  of^  things,  as  most  questions  of  the  kind  were.  It  was  a  question  which  kind  of 
knowledge  gave  the  greatest  advantages. 
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• 

Th6  dedie  to  ascertain  what  snbJeots  were  the  most  important  in  edncation  brooelit 
US  back  to  the  question  whether  literature  was  the  most  important  element  in  civili* 
sation ;  but  there  were  other  elements  which|  if  not  of  equal,  were  of  first  rate  im- 
portance. 

It  was  once  possible  to  be  an  encyolopiBdio  scholar.  Dante,  six  hundred  years  ago, 
-was  a  master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  Nobody  now  would  be  ao  mad  as  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  so  much,  yet  Dante  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  Greek. 

The  object  of  education  in  these  days  was  to  give  a  man  a  certain  start ;  to  give 
bim,  if  possible,  some  hunger  for  knowledge. 

He  once  knew  a  teacher  of  drawinjz,  of  whom  he  asked  the  question:  How  many 
can  vou  teach  to  drawf  ''Anvbodv.''^  It  is  to  me  you  speak;  how  many  can  you 
teach  in  a  hundred  f  ''Well,  nfty .''  But  how  many  can  you  teach  well  f  ''  Perhaps 
twenty."  But  how  many  to  draw  what  you  would  call  well  9  "  Well,  perhaps,  in 
two  or  three  y^ars,  one."    [Laughter.] 

One  defect  of  modem  teaching  was,  perhaps,  that  they  tried  to  teach  too  much.  | 
As  there  were  certain  whimeicauties  of  appetite,  so  he  presumed  there  were  differ-^  I 
ences  in  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  might  be  met  oy  the  establishment  of  such«  I 
a  university  as  that  which  Lord  Beay  bad  described.  They  would  get  solid  and  in-  | 
fitructed  scholars,  instead  of  superficial  attainments,    [Cheers.] 

MB.  inJNDELLA.  8FBAK8.  ^ 

Mr.  MuNDELJLA.  said :  I  think  I  shall  be  wise  in  confining  myself  to  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Beay  for  his  suggestive— I  had  almost  said  exhaustive--ad- 
dress. 

During  the  week  the  lord  president  and  myself  wiU  attend  this  conference  rather 
as  learners  than  in  any  other  capacity.  We  must  all  thank  Lord  Beay  very  heartily 
for  his  very  excellent  address ;  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  subject  on  the  programme^ 
which  he  has  omitted  to  touch.  And  Ihoush  I  cannot  agree  wlui  all  he  says^-though,. 
in  fact,  I  strongly  dissent  {torn  some  of  his  views— yet,  on  the  whole,  we  must  thank 
him  for  the  expression  of  ihat  noble  sentiment  in  favour  of  education,  which,  as  waa- 
tmiy  said,  finds  so  much  favor  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany ;  the  sentiment  of  a 
desire  for  public  spirit,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  education  among  the  people  ^ 
the  determination  uiat  it  should  be  imparted  to  every  member  of  the  oommunity,  fit- 
ting  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  oitizen. 

THB  YALUB  OF  DSAWINO. 

His  excellency,  the  American  minister,  has  supplemented  in  his  own  admirable- 
£Mhion  the  excellent  address  of  Lord  Beay,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  dis- 
sent ftom  him  also  on  one  point  [laughter],  viz,  in  thinking  that  although  only  one- 
in  a  hundred  ^ow  artistic  skill  in  drawing,  nevertheles^it  is  good  for  all  to  be  taught 
drawing.  [Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his  assent  to  this  opinion.]  Then  I  see  that  we- 
are  agreed  that  it  will  benefit  even  the  humblest  worker  to  be  able  to  use  his  penoit 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Bv  exercising  that  faculty  yoik, 
have  made  him  a  much  more  competent  workman  than  if  he  had  never  been  taught' 
drawing.  I  beg  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  for  his  address;  he  i» 
well  fitted  to  address  an  international  conference,  for  we  may  Mkv  of  him  as  was  said 
of  Cobden,  that  he  is  an  **  international''  man.  [Laughter.  1  We  also  thank  him  for 
his  valuable  services  in  connection  with  this  conference,  and  for  bringing  together  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Bnglish  people  so  many  worthy  representatives  of  educa- 
tion ftom  various  parts  of  the  world.    [Applause.] 

The  vote  was  put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

liOrd  Beay  in  response  said  he  was  very  grateftil  for  the  patience  of  the  audience. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  cover  all  the  points  in  the  programme ;  in  fiict  he  had  been 
rather  nncomplimentary  to  the  ladies  in  omitting  all  reference  to  female  education. 
Knowing  that  strong  and  conflicting  opinions  were  held  on  this  subject  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  abstain.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Another  reason  for  his  omission 
was  the  fiust  that  the  subject  nad  recently  been  most  ably  and  exhaustively  treated 
by  a  gentleman  whom  he  still  hoped  to  see  in  that  conference,  viz.,  M.  firfal,  In- 
spector of  French  Schools. 

In  regard  to  any  points  of  difference  that  might  arise  he  hoped  they  would  settle 
them  as  amicably  and  quickly  as  the  American  minister  had  settled  his  difference 
with  Mr.  Mundella.  [Laughter.]  They  owed  great  thanks  to  the  Education  De- 
partment for  their  coraial  co-operation  in  promoting  the  conference,  and  he  would 
especially  acknowledge  the  services  of  Mr.  Fitch.  [Applause.]  They  also  owed  deep 
thanks  to  the  foreign  governments  who  had  a.-sisted  tnem  by  sending  eminent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  conference,  and  they  also  cordially  thanked  the  representatives 
themselves. 

By  their  action  the  foreign  governments  had  shown  that  they  were  aware  that  the 
caose  of  education  was  the  cause  of  civilization.    [Applause.] 
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French  Government  provided  foi  French 

artisans  superior  facilities  to  those  given  in 

England.  847. 
why  artistic  skill  is  desirable  for,  846. 
Artist,  selection  of  his  sut^ect  a  test  of  the 

true.  Ixziz. 
Artistic  iadastry  needed  in  the  United  States, 

70. 
Artists,  versatility  of  modem,  IzxzJii. 

names  of  some  American,  devoted  to  decora- 
tive art,  IxzxiiL 
Artists,  (reat,  the  enduring  toot  of  a  nation 

rests  on  its,  Izxziii. 
AssMlatMl    Artists,   the,   iUustrate  direct 

relations  between  Art  and  Manufkotnres, 

cczzziz. 
Athgaa,  popular  love  of  Art  in,  zzzvlL 
Aaatria,  number  of  technical  industrial  schools 

in,  ten  yesrs  ago,  cxzziv. 
Aathara,  great  modem,  in  France  and  England, 

leferxed  to,  Izzzii. 
Awrili,  J.  Pm  School  Superintendent,  Korth- 

ampton,  Mass,  on  drawing,  68. 


BaelM,  Professor,   Superintendent  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  estimate  of  Peale's 
System  by.  26-20. 
Bacaa,  qnotauon  from,  on  oMeet  teaching,  841. 
AaU,Prar.Ii«ais  0«,  of  bheffleld  Soientiile 

School,  Yale  College,  paper  by.  5L 
Ball,  Talaatiae,  Director  Dublin  Museum,  Be- 
port  on  American  museums  by  (1886),  ectv. 
Baltiasaie^  Jlld*,  how  industrial  education  in, 
was  retarded  for  20  years,  81. 
successlbl  drawing  in  ^'  Boys*  High Sobool*'  in, 
in  1848  end  1849,  80-81. 
Bardaaz,  H.,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Frsnoe  (1878),  announces  in  the  Assembly 
at  Versailles  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
drawing.  200. 

nsard,  liaa*  Heary,  an  incident  in  the 
life  of,  when  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Bhode  Island,  cczzL 
pioneer  work  in  industrial  education  by,  In 

1838,  8-13. 
editor  Am^rioon  JowfuU  ofSduetiH&n,  & 
United  States  Commissioner  of   Education 

editor,  Connecticut  Common  JSekool  Journal 

(1838),  0. 
addresses  in  1838  on  Induatrisl  education  by,  9. 
report  on  technical  education  in  Europe  by 

?1869).  9. 
I&istory  of  normal  sohook  by  (1851).  145,  note. 


used  in  Boston  grammar  schools  (1^70),  211. 
ffarthalaasew,  WiUiaas  IV«,drawing-msster 
and  author    of   tezt-books,   letter    from, 
213-216. 

Boston  "Committee  on  Drawing"  applies  to, 
for  his  views  on  drawing,  214. 

describes  condition  of  drawing  In  schools 
(1870).  214. 

states  ODjection  to  picture  drawing,  214. 

recommends  progressive  course  of  drawing  in 
all  the  Bost(Dn  schools,  214. 

toacher  of  drawing^  in  normal  school  and  only 
teacher  in  Boston  schools,  214. 

quotes  Prof.  Ware  on  model  drawing,  215. 

outlines  courses  of  drawing  fi»r  the  schools, 
215-216. 

urges  that  in  primary  and  grammar  schools 
regular  teachers  should  tesch  drawing,  216. 

rstirement  of,  announced,  221. 

Indebtedness  of  Boston  schools  to^  221. 

drawing  tauffht  by,  in  Boston  schools,  281. 
Bartal,  lleT.  JDr*,  quotation  from,  about  indns- 
trial education,  248-249. 
Beaaty,  study  of  drawing  induces  perception  of, 
in  nature,  czzxvli. 

wr,  the  AmericaiL  Colonists  forbidden  to 
manufacture  hats  from  the  skins  of;  czdi. 
b«r,  Ctoarae  9*.  teacher  of  writing,  Phil- 
adelphia High  School,  on  Peale's  System,  25. 
BeMaas,  referred  to  (see  Appen^z  E),  zzvil. 

drawing  in  schools  of  (1684},  706-707. 
»at,  Br*,  of  New  York,  clzzzv. 

J  account  of  first  ezhibltion 
.     jlvi-cczlviL 
uity  ott  sucoessfrilly  ezported  to  England, 
cczlvii. 

,  Jaases    CI#rd«B,    candelabra  ot* 
dered  by,  shown  at  CentenniaL  ccziz. 
Beaaett,  Jaha,  a  famous  English  potter  and 
nnderftlase  painter,  vases  by  (1888),  cczlvL 

setties  in  New  York  in  1877,  cozIviL 
Bcaaaa,  Bagmie,  quotations  ftnm,  Uz-lziv. 
B«rry,  A*  Haa,  letter  from,  on  first  work  of 

the  M.  A.  T.  A..  199. 
BlagiffcaarJa,  introduced  in  Boston  by  Wniiam 
Bentiey  Fowle  in  1821,  5. 

introduction  ot,  12. 

manual  showing  use  of,  by  William  A.  Aloott, 
12. 

Ir.  H«a«  Heary  W.,  senator  from  If ew 
Hampshke,  speech  in  Senate  of,  on  illit- 
eracy (June  18, 1882),  ct-cvL 

hia  statement  concerning  influence  of  educa- 
tion criticised,  862. 

-_  me  Bda«ati«a  •€  Ba 

changes  in  Fortieth  Report  ot  68. 

on  drawing  in  1876^  62. 

on  drawing  and  on  technical  seliook  in  1877, 
62l 

trsats  the  topic  of  drawing  In  Bsport  for  1872, 
7^79. 

in  Forty-third  Report  emphasises  value  of 
drawing  in  schools,  496. 

Forty-flAh  Annual  Report  of  (1881).  100. 

commends  teachers'  institutes  in  Thirty-sev* 
enth  Report,  148. 

mpioves  of  normal  art  school  in  Forty-third 
Report  (1878-79),  188. 
BahfiBsiaa    flaaa-M«wers.   wonderftil    ar- 
tistic products  of  the,  cczUv. 
B«ath%  Tkeater,  destraotion  of  fine  front 

of,  cllii. 
Baat^a,  Baas.,  sotlvity  of  building  in,  caused 
by  the  great  fire,  cliiL 

some  notable  buildings  in,  clvil-clzi. 

Oriental  rugs  and  artistic  wall-papers  im- 
ported in  1870,  cczviL 

unitee  with  the  State  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  securiog  services  of  ProfSMor 
Walter  Smith,  38. 

drawing  in  schools  of,  report  by  Judges  on  ex- 
hibition of  1880.  137. 

official  history  of  drawing  of  the  public  schools 
of  (1870-*84),  202-294. 

annual  reports  of  School  Commtttee  of,  202. 
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•gh«»t  CMMMiittM,  OOBtoDtt  of  AH- 

noal  reports  of,  202. 
raMon  for  alwtnM^s  of  Aimiial  imports  of,  SOX 
ralno  and  intorMt  of  annual  reports  of,  208. 
abstracts  from  annual  reports  of  bocm  with 

Boport  of  1870.  203^ 
treau  of  dmwlnic  in  Kepori  of  1871,  210-220. 
reorganisfd.  243-244. 
quotes  Ameriean  and  Soropean  edncatlonal 

aatborities  in  fkror  of  diawinc,  244, 24S. 
Beoort  of  ( 1876),  244-247. 
replies  tnm  masters  of  grammar  scliools  to, 

243-247. 
in  Beport  of  1878  refers  to  impoftanoo  of  in- 

dnstrial  edooation.  232-253. 
calls  for  report  by  the  Art  Director  of  Draw- 

Ing  (1880),  260. 
ill  1876  credits  Wslter  Smith  with  the  system 

of  drawing   adopted     in     Ifssssfrhnsetts 

sehools.  342. 
in  its  1876  Report  quotes  tnm  eity  soperiB- 

tendents  of  Boston.  Milwaakee,  and  saint 

Loaim  342. 
■i«tf«r4t  Baclaadihome  of  Bight  Hon.  W. 

B.  Forsier,  lC«  P.,  OL 
some  aeoonnt  of,  62. 
Technical  College  of,  02. 
BrslBcrd,  Pr*r.  Jelia,  elforts  in  1840  by,  to 

tatrodaoe  drawing  in  seho<^  of  ClerslaDd, 

O.,  34-36. 
author  of  text-book  of  drawing  (1880  f),  8S. 
■Ham,  Cart.  Heavy  T.,  foreman  of  Pnbllo 

Printing,  referrsd  to,  xrii,  note. 
BH•I^  ornamental  work  in,  in  Amerioan  aiehl* 

tectore,  a  recent  innovation,  cexx. 
inolsed  ornament  in,  ccU-ocliL 
Mw9kl9mhjt  nir.  Smhm  HeaiTf  school  tIs- 

itor,  Haitford,  Conn.,  Rsport  on  drawing  by, 


Bvaaklya  BfMc0»  referred  to,  cL 

BraagkaaSf  li«r4,  presides  at  Social  Science 
Congress  in  Liverpool,  eoxziii. 

■■vwalac,  M»fcert»  description  of  work  of 
8yp*.v  glAss-blowers  by,  ooxliv. 
inaiimaot  proteat  of,  204. 

Braaelleaclii,  architect,  xliil. 

Bryaat,  WtUiaia  Call«a,  words  of;  re- 
sponding to  presentation  of  vase,  cxL 

iiaildiag,  an  era  of,  begun  in  America,  obdv- 
dxv. 

Baiaa*a,  H.«  approves  Walter  Smith's  system, 
ccliv. 
Be|)ort  of.  to  French  Oovemment  on  Amerioan 
education.  refoiTed  to,  ccliv. 

BaaMtead,  IV.  Wlllla,  flmt  importer  into 
Boston  of  Eastern  rugs  and  Morris  wall-pa- 
pers (1870),  ccxvii. 

Bareaa  af  Bdacaflaa,  publications  of,  nec- 
eesarily  lar^elv  designed  for  educators,  as 
specinliflts,  xxiv. 

Baras,  Jan.  Sm,  commissioner  of  common 
schools  of  Obio,  extracts  £rom  paper  in 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  (1880), 
871-374. 

Byaaatiae  su%  Ixxxix-xc. 
how  revived  in  Bussia,  xo. 


O. 


Ca^paaile  < 

Ished, 


bed,  xlv. 
Gavey,  Blanhcw,  esr^  settler  of  Philadelphia, 

referred  to,  cxciv. 
CaHcatare*  an  of,  in  England  and  the  United 

States,  ccxiv. 
Carpets,  Aasericaa,  deficient  in  art  qnalitieo, 
ccxvi. 
well  woven.  ccxvL 
CarriaM    Baild«ra>    Aaaaclatlaa,    com- 

{)liimts  of,  against  the  public-school  train- 
ng,  oil. 
Carter,  Jamea  G«,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  first 
argea  ostablfshment  of  a  normal  school  in 
1824-'25,  145. 
Casta,  purchase  of,  by  different  cities.  80. 
Catkcdrala,  description  of  the  building  of,  by 
Eugene  Benson,  lix-lxiv. 


Car«,  Hjae.  Marie  BUaaWUi,  eystsm  of 

memory  drawing  of.  212-213. 
CaT«  Syateas,  paruculaxly  adapted  to  yooag 

results  obtalDcid  by  use  oC  213. 

advantaseoualj  adopted  in  use  of  Banboto- 
mew  drawing  books  in  some  cities,  221-222. 
Ceaeaa«  ftke*  dangers  disclosed  by,  dx. 

need  of  industrial  art  training  in  schools  em- 
phasised by,  ex. 

rdation  of  facts  disclosed  by,  to  national  pros- 
perity, ex. 
Ceateaalal,    tke,   Bngland  and   Bnaaia  at 
Ixxxix. 

Bussian  Department  of,  Ixxxix-xeL 

products  of  the  artiatio  indnstriea  in  tfa» 
United  States  shown  at,  mostly  infeiior, 
xcv. 

axceUence  of  American  inventora  and  arttesns 
shown  at,  xcv-xcvL 

hastened  solution  of  labor  problemSk  exxx. 

how  it  taught  the  people,  qxxxviL 

leasons  of,  concerning  Sngiiah-apeaking  peo- 


ples, cciv. 
i  resolt  of  t 


a  resolt  of  the  modem  world  movement  sad 
of  the  renaissance  of  the  indoatiial  arti, 
cexxvilL 
executive  ability  shown  by  maaagen  of  rsil- 

roada  in  connection  with,  ccxxx. 
£iilttre  of  authorities  to  provide  reqeisite 
facilities  for  a  comprehensive  edneatloDal 
exhibit  at,  ccxxx. 
lack  of  edoeaiional  ihdlitiea  provided  tat  vis- 
itors to,  ecxxxL 
list  of  ftee  evening  drawing  cTassea  exhibit- 
ing at,  110. 
French  CommlsslonerB  to,  j. 
setts  system  of  drawing  m  public  i 
aa  devised  by  Art  Director  Smith,  2B0. 
French  commissioners  of  education  sect  toy 

277. 
French  Commissioners  to,  highly  oossmead 
Ma«sacbusetts  system  of  drawing.  277-278. 
Ccatary  Bacaalaet  article  by  Bichard  Grant 
White  ialOclober.  1883),  on  ^  •  Old  Xew  York 
and  iU  Houses,"  clviL 
CeraaiicB,  American  decoration  oC  insrtisrii^ 
previous  to  the  Centennial,  ccxviL 
hand-book  of,  by  Mrs.  Lockwood,  ccxxxL 
scarcity  of  American  art,  in  1883,  cexlv-ccxlvl 
European  monarchs  promote  development  of, 
ocxlvlii. 
Certitfcatee  ef  Drawiac  TeaclMve,  lOS. 
ChsMsberlaia,  0.  €•,  of  Worcester,  writes  to 
Board  of  Education  urging  drawing  in  noi^ 
mal  schools.  140-147. 
Ckaaged  caaditieaa,  not  the  schools,  cause 

of  present  complainta,  ccxxviL 
Ckaaaed  oacial  coadiciaae,  cause  of  diasst- 

iiiikction  with  public  schools,  cxxiii. 
Ckaacee,  great  aocial  and  economic,  incident  te 

increased  wealth.  cxlviiL 
Ckicage,  activitar  of  bnUdiag  hi,  ceased  by  the 

great  fire,  cliU. 
ClUMna.    interest   awakened  by 

teaching  of  drawing  to.  Ix. 
Ckraaia-tfUkaarapky*  art  of,  ccxIL 
CkaKk  BaiMlaa,  hiatoiical  atndJea  ei;  la 

Mildle  Agea,  L 
Charek.  eke,  the  early  patron  of  art,  xxxiv. 
service  rendered  by,  throngh  Dark  Ages,  x 
aa  patron  of  art,  xlix-lxix. 
debt  of  modem  civilisation  tot  L 
mission  of,  in  troubled  times,  IL 
public  worship  In.  described, liv-4v. 
influence  ot  in  all  relatione  of  life,lT-4vl. 
Ckarekee,  popular  interest  in  adoznmail  oC  Ivl 

adorned  by  art,  Ivi 
Claaakae,  palntiiig  by,  Joy  of  Fkrantlnea  over, 

Ivi. 
Claclaaati,  0»»  drawing  In  schools o^  800-^13: 
introduction  ot  in  im  800. 
account  and  statistics  of  public  night  schools 

of.  812-313. 
work  of  cat'ving  school  oC  shown  at  the  Ces- 
tennisl.  eoO-OO:!. 
CIrcalar  af  Carria^  Baildere>   Jaee 
ciatlaa,  cii. 
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C3tr«vlar  •€  lafMHMtlMi  If*.  9.  1874, 

preparation  and  oontentaof,  xUI-zIt. 

edition  ot  soon  exhaosted,  xv. 

statistics  of,  ansatiaflustory,  xv. 

extraoU  ftom,  487-507. 
Oiciea,  dangerons  elements  of  population  in,  civ. 
€?atics  aadf  towHs  in  Massaonnaetts,  popula- 
tion of  leading,  48. 
C?ivillaati«M»  progress  of,  coxxvil. 

alow  and  oosUy  advances  of,  203. 

secured  by  sacrifices  of  martyrs,  204. 

aaooeeding  generations  ignore  ancestral  pro- 
moters and  are  Indifbrent  to  oosTbC  204. 

insratitade  toward  promoters  or,  soggested 
by  liistoiy  of  early  efforts  by  American  ed- 
ucators to  introduce  drawing  and  by  com- 
mento  on  Walter  Smith.  204-SD5. 
Olswh«flv.  ]IIr«,  of  Philadelphia,  clxxxv. 
dsiifcy  Jslui  S.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  remarks  at 
Kormal  Art  School  commencement  by 
<187S),  102. 

praises  the  drawing  in  Golnmboa  schools,  S20. 

indebtedness  of  the  author  to,  for  mannscdpfe 
copy  of  the  latest  Seport  on  Drawing  In 
Schools  of  the  UniUsd  States  (1884),  820-837. 
CUwks,  I.  Bdwmrds,  "The  Demooraoy  of 
Alt,"  preliminary  papers  on  the  Kelation 
of  Art  to  Education,  Industry,  and  National 
Prosperity,  by,  xxxUi-cclviiL 

on  drawing  in  Baltimore  in  1848-'U— address 
of;  at  oonunencement  of  Maryland  Kormal 
Sehool  la  1879— Incident  oonnected  there- 
with, relating  to  Mr.  Minifi^  38. 

latter to»  ftomMr.  Minlfl^  33-34. 

praeent  at  first  commencement  of  Missaehu- 
•etta  Normal  Art  School  in  1878, 182. 

letter  to,  firom  Mr.  A.  Hun  Beny,  108. 

dallTsrs  address  at  prise  distribution  for  draw- 
bun  by  Washington  publio  sehool  pupils, 

Ateby,41& 

•eeonnt  of  the  evolution  of  the  XngUsh  gov- 
ernmental system  in  aid  of  art  eduostion  by, 


bite,  LL.  D., 


eixtraou  tkwa  circular  on  drawhuc  by,  AgJ-Wt. 
letter  to,  ftom  Hon.  Andrew  D.Mrhite,] 
PreiOdent  of  Cornell  University,  60& 
note  to,  from  Pro!  Walter  Smith,  648. 
note  to,  th>m  Mr.  Stetson,  635i 
CIttrlEie.  Jska,  founds  insUtuUcn  for  the  deaf, 

in  Northampton,  Mass.,14L 
CIsus  dlstlMctisms  !■  AMsriea,  absurdity 

of  assumption  of;  254. 
CleT«laMd»  0«y  Andrew  FresM,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  0^85. 
Professor   Brainerd*s    eflbrts    to   introduce 

drawing  In  soh<iols  of,  36. 
drawing  m  schools  of,  Beport  of  1880, 318-314. 
drawing  introduced  in  schools  of;  In  1872, 314. 
system  of  drawing  in  schools  of,  speetally 
mentioned  in  Centennial  Beport,  end  medal 
and  diploma  awarded,  314. 
Claay,  monks otlvilL 

Oaiosvsaa,  HI.  VsUz,  Prenoh  InspeetorOenr 

eral  of 'Fine  Arts,  report  on  the  Cav4  aystem 

by.  218. 

0*l«|  01r  Heavy,  tribute  to,  by  Newton  Prloe, 

Izxxv. 

isoommends  Walter  Smith  to  MssBBffhmetts 

authorities,  189. 
Superintendent  of  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, quoted,  308-200. 
oreditdneto,44». 
Cttllaaaors.  Davte.  New  York,  visit  tooemm- 
ie  warehoose  of;  oozlv. 
Bennett  Faienoe  exhibited  at  waishouae  of 

(1887),  ooadvl-ooxhriL 
letter  from,  in  1886,  ooxlvi. 
C^l«S«a  of  agrrtemli 
^~»  land  grant  t 


ColombiiB,  0«— Continued. 

drawing  in  schools  of,  in  1881  Beport  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodnough,  superintendent  of  draw- 
ing, 818^19. 
what  pupils  learn  of  drawing  in  schools  .of 

(1881),  819. 
Beport  of  Superintendent  Stevenson  (1888), 

Sll-822. 
value  of  drawing  to  pupils  in  schools  of,  878. 
Ck»nieniiis,  quotaUon  from,  on  ol^ect  teaching, 

841. 
Ooaanien  seliools,  theory  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 42. 
their  province,  42. 
what  should  they  tench  T  07. 
elementary  studies  essential  in,  Johnson's 
(1878)  Beport,  Maine,  299. 
OoBsmnaltj',  considerations  eoneeming  the 
art  treasures  of  a,  dxxx. 
labor  pays  for  all  expenses  of  the,  obcxxvL 
art  wealth  of  a,clxxxvi. 
all  private  Ubraries  and  art  oolleoUons  inevi- 
tably revert  to  the,  olxxxix. 
Oeasparlsons  between  Great  Britain  and  ths 

United  States,  711-^12. 
Oeaspetent  teachers  and  good  drawing  exam- 
ples needed,  82. 

•tlation  of  ofBolal  stateoMntsof  the  Bng- 
llsh  Science  and  Art  Department,  purpose 
of,xxvil. 

~  ilaary  sdneatton,  dangers  incident 
K>,cxiv. 
the  term,  objectionable,  exiv. 
€— igfa—  reoogniaes  advent  of  the  new  sel- 
entifio  education  by  land  grants  to  ool- 
legiBS  of  agrioulturs  and  meehanio  aria  in 

Oonneciieiity  drawing  in  sohoola  of,  888-880. 
Oantraste  drawn  between  England  at  World's 

Fair  of  1861  and  at  Paris  Bxpoeltlon  of 

18TB,  xdv. 
Cooper,  Jamca  Femlaaoro,  exovIlL 

prophecy  by,  in  1880,  eov. 
Cooper  1TniOM«  New  York,  normal  ait  daas 

in,  208. 
Coreoraa,  Hr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  dzxzv. 
Correct  orlnelples  of  art  can  be  taught, 

CreatlTefteenltlea  developed  by  study  of 
drawing.  cxxiL 

Croaadale.  Hiss  EUwsbetb,  Principal  Phil- 
adelphia School  of  Design  for  Woiyen, 
Conunittee  on  Industrial  Art  Education 
expresses  appreciation  of  attention  given  to 


**^ 


cityscholarship  pupils  by, 
MeBry  jr.,8alem,  o 


lem,  on  educational  value 


jryJ.! 
drawing,  80. 
Cummins,  BHr.  A.,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in 
New  Bedford  sofaoois,  849. 
Walter  Smith  commends  his  work  in  New 
Bedford  schools,  861. 


Daaa.  Frof.  Jamea  D.*  Tale  OoUege,  valusp 
bleser 


xi. 


ervioes  of,  in  the  promotion  of  sdenoe, 


DaBcera  disclosed  by  the  census,  olx. 
]NMiie»  psSBSges  firom,  lelbifsd  to,  208. 


Deaeom  House*  Normal  Art  School  removed 

to  (1880),  184-186. 
Deeoratloii*  movement  in,  subsequent  to  the 
Centennial,  ooTTTiT. 
interest  in,  aroused  by  TeenHs  obtained  by 


aria,l 


grant  to  (1882),  xi. 


Colored  scliools  of  WaskiiifrtOB,  D.  C, 

flrrt  exhibition  of  drawingof  (1878), 833. 
Colaasbiis,  O.,  Walter  Smith's  system  of  draw- 
ing introdueed  in  schools  of,  in  1878, 314. 
historical  sumnoary  of  drawing  in  the  schools 
of;814-«28. 


id  Artists,  ooxL 
of  sdhool  rooms,  suggmons  relating  to,  241-> 

DeeoratiTe  Art  in  Ameriea.  rise  of,  Ixzxiii. 
sooieties  of,traoeable  to  Inflnenee  of  exhibi- 
tion made  by  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Art  Needlework,  eoxxxvt 
South  Kensington  rules  of.  adopted  la  Bos- 
ton fkee  evening  drawing  school,  226. 

Delsarfe,  Francis,  the  discoverer  of  the 
laws  underlying  human  expression,  coxl- 
coxlii. 

Demoerae^',  an  address  on,  by  James  Bus- 
sell  Lowell.  United  States  minister  near  the 
Court  of  Saint  James,  ooviii. 
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deflned,  zxzlll-xsdT. 
Uluainited 


•r  Art,  Tke,  ZBd-zlvilL 


ibyMr. 

▼enttons,!. 

B—ian,  reaaons  for 

Pranoh,847. 


Prios,  luLXvL 

■as,  on  disoovwlMuid  iii> 

■uperior  ezQellonoe  of 


B*Heiuriet,  H.  I«.,  elementary  drftwlng  books 

by,  tdenUonl  with  thoee  of  AH  ]»iector 

Smitli  And  of  later  date,  »L. 
BleklBflOB,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Secretary  IfaMaohn- 

aelta  Board  of  Edoeation,  on  eommon 

•ohoola^M. 
IMfl««lUea  recoanted  In  obapler  I  noi  dJaim- 

ilar  to  Uioae  In  l^iciand,  MB. 
Btre€t«r  of  BmwlB«  In  Boston  otty  aeboola, 

duties  of,  984. 
summary  of  annual  wo  A  of  the,  SM-28B. 
a>ireetor  Bmitli,  flnal  words  of,  oonoemins 

ftee  evening  drawing  olssses,  UK^iaS. 
reports  on  and  approviss  the  two  years*  oomae 

In  ftee  OTonlng  drawing  cissies,  126. 
IHnplajr^  an  era  oC;  approaohing  In  Amerioa, 

Blx,  HIM    ]>«rottur.   the   philanthropist, 
teaohss  sewing  In  Ifaster  Fowle's  sehool, 
& 
B^bMB,  Awstta,  Bnglish  poet,  quotation 

ftom,  ozl. 
B«mt«B,  M«Mnu.  potters  of  Lambeth,  zolL 
Ba«lt«B  ware*  Oentennlal  exhibition  of, 
xiAL 
dates  from  1870,  eBixriiJ. 
VrawlBgr*  Ml  industry,  not  anaoeompllshmen>, 
oL 
eoonomlo  relations  of  to  pnplls,  cxroxL 
elementary  knowledge  of,  Inoreases  wago- 

eamlng  oapaoity,  <»tW. 
elementary,  readily  taught  by  the  regular 

teachers  of  public  schools,  ozz. 
value  of,  in  illustrating  other  studies,  ozzL 
•  of  mentaTdisoipUne,  cxzL 


in  public  schools,  history  of  early  ellbrte  to 

introduce,  1-86. 
early  testimony  to  value  of,  2. 
as   an    academic   study  recommended  by 

Franklin  in  1749,  2-8. 
Industrial,  needed  in  the  United  States,  8. 
based  on  geometry,  introduced  by  William 

Bentley  Powle,  in  Boston.  1821, 8. 
linear,  a  tezt-book  of,  by  Miss  Elisabeth  P. 

Peabody,ll. 
utUitjof,!!. 
normal  dass  of  primary  teachers  In  (ISIl-'ti), 

In  BalUmore  Boys'  High  School  In  1848  and 

1840,80-81. 
nr  IfAssAOHUSBRS,  87-294. 
inpubllo  schools,  early  failures  to  Introduce, 

claim  of,  rests  on  utility,  88. 

Joint  action  of  city  of  Boston  and  Stata  of 

Mwasachusetta  In  1870  concerning,  88. 
relation  of,  to  manuliMstures.  88. 
MiissftohnsettB  law  in  regard  to,  In  1870, 40. 
Beporton,  by  MaasaohusetU  State  Board  of 


Education  (1870-*^),  40. 
law  in  regard  to,  a  w 


42. 


in  common  schools  of  Northampton,  Incident 

in  1868, 44. 
in  common  schools  urged  by  superintendent 

of  Lowell  in  1868,  44. 
in  sohoolB  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  44. 
in  common  schools,  reference  to.  In  1860  Re- 
port, 45. 
in  Maasachusetts,  action  of  Legislature  on 
Report  on.  45. 
history  of,  in  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Re- 
port, 46. 
legislative  action  on,  foreshadowed  In 

1869  Report,  45. 
petition  for,  referred  to  Board  by  Legisla- 
ture, 45. 
petition  to  Legislature  in  1860  for,  46. 
tlie  law  of  1870  regarding,  important  and 

beneficial,  45. 
history  of,  by  Secretary  White,  in  Thirty- 
fourth  AnuuHl  Report,  MabsachuseUs 
Board  of  Education,  45-51. 


laa^-Ciontlnned. 
In     Massacihii^tts 

Board  of  Education  as  to.  46. 
pamphlet  on,  issued  hy  Board,  46. 
indorsed  by  Secretary  White  as  «  praeticsl 

study,  48. 
a  practicable  study,  49. 
In  New  Haven,  letters  reporting  sucoeas  oi; 

50. 
In  normal  schools,  60. 

can  be  introduced  in  teachers*  instltaies,  51. 
a  State  agent  of,  to  be  secored  In  Bfaasachu- 

setta,5r. 
mechanical,  report  on  free  instruction  in,  by 
MssiSfhnsftts  Board  of  Education,  3S. 
resolution  on  ftee  {nstmotion  in,  by  Ma»- 

sachusetta  Legislaiure,  88. 
petition  In  regard  to,  52. 
special     committee    of    Massac  hum  tto 
Board  of  Education  on,  58. 
dxoular  letter  of  Msmsnhnsetto  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation ocmcemlng,  68. 
wbj'  It  shooM  be  taught  In  pobllo  ac^oola. 

In  various  BCaasadiusetts  town  and  city  Bc- 

porta  in  1870. 56. 
educational  value  of,  Salem  Report  1^  H.  J. 

Gross,  59. 
worth  of  a  practical  knowledge  of,  Averiirs 

Report,  59. 
In  schools  of  Salem,  Mass..  Report  of  Saper- 

intendent  J.  Kimball  on,  00. 
Introduction  of,  in  schools,  urged  by  Superin- 
tendent Bfarble  of  Worcester,  60. 
as  reported  by  local  school  authorities,  6L 
In  schools  of  Massachusetts,  89. 
In  eommon  schools,  remarks  on,  by  the  Art 

Director  in  1874, 90. 
remarks  on,  in  1875,  by  the  Art  Director, 

91. 
condensed  statement  concerning,  92^ 
Inpublic  schools,  oommento  cm, in  Forty-first 

(1877)  Report  ofMsmsfllinsnftn  Board  of  Ed- 

acadon,94. 
claims  of,  urged  bv  the  Secretary  of  Mas- 
eachuaetto  Board  of  Education,  S6. 
courses  of,  for  graded  schools,  105-106. 
means  for  promoting,  in  Massachusetto.  108. 
Massaohusetto  State  exhibition  of  (1872),  13S. 

examiners*  Report  on,  188. 
Massachusetts  State  exhibition  of  (1878),  Art 

Directors  Report  of,  129. 
ftall  Report  of,  by  examiners,  129-US. 
exhibition  oy  free  evening  drawing  sdiools 

of,  Inl878,188w 
at  the  Centennial,  184. 
in  1876. 184. 
summary  of  four  annual  eidilbitions  of,  134. 
in  public  schools,  local  exhibitiona  ol^  urged 

by  the  Art  Direotor,I86. 
exhibited  by  Beaton  schools;  not  spedally 

prepared  for  the  exhibition  (1871X  228. 
taught  in  teachers*  institntes.  acoonnt  of 

g87»-1882),145. 
OjMal  hittory  of,  in  puNle  aekooU  •/  Bctbm 

(l870-*84),2(»-294. 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  Boston,  discmwm, 

in  Report  of  1870. 205-206w 
how  taught  in  Boston  schools  before  coming 

of  Walter  Smith,  206. 
in  Boston,  special  committee  directed  t^ 

Board  (July  12, 1870)  to  report  on,  206. 
Report  of  (1870),  on,  206. 
in  Boston  schools,  condition  of.  Just  previous 

to  calling  Walter  Smith  to  America,  206, 21 1. 
utter  want  of  system  in,  before  1871, 270. 
committee  on.  contrast  cid  and  new  iy»' 
temof,207. 
names  of  teachers  of,  in  Boston  In  1870,207. 
how  it  should  be  taught,  207-206. 
committee  on,  consult  C.  G.  Perkins,  308. 
models  for,  neieded,  21 1. 
how  it  differs  from  sculpture,  212. 
useftil  for  teachers  and  lecturers,  212. 
progreeeive  course  needed  in  Bostoo  poblio 

8choolB,214. 
William  N.  Bartholomew  advises  that  it  be 

taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary grade  schools,  216. 
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.dntinaed. 

in  Boston,  q>eclal  committee  submit  '*  order  ** 
for  employment  of  a  South  Kensington 
graduate  as  normal  instructor,  217, 

value  of  instruction  in.  219. 

considered  in  Report  of  1871  by  Boston  school 
committee,  219-220. 

introduction  of,  in  all  grades  of  Boston  publlo 
schools  announced,  221. 

want  of  textpbooks  on,  experienced  in  Boston 
day  schools  and  in  free  evening  drawing 
school,  226. 

exhibition  of  work  of  Boston  schools  (1871), 
227-228. 

*  system  of,  for  public  schools,  Boston  com- 
mittee decides  that  there  is  no  one  in  Amer^ 
ica  equal  to  organizing,  229. 

oMeotlons  to,  in  Boston  (1887),  281.  - 

collection  of  casts,  models,  and  patterns  for, 
arrives,  231-282. 

in  Boston  schools,  how  put  in  operation,  282. 

Beport  of  Boston  committee  on  (1872),  282. 

Superintendent  Philbrlck  declares  great 
value  of,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  Itu  in- 
dispensable, 282. 

history  of,  in  schools  of  Boston,  firom  1827  to 
1874,  by  Superintendent  Philbrick,  28»-288. 

oondition  of,  in  Boston  schooU,  announced 
by  Superintendent  Philbrick,  280-288. 

a  practical  study.  240. 

in  Boston  schools,  cost  of,  for  1874-^,  248. 

progress  of,  in  Boston  schools  in  four  years, 

American  and  European  educational  author- 
ities quoted  in  fiivor  of,  by  Boston  sohool 
oommiittee  in  1876  Report,  244-245. 
Beport  of  Boston  drawing  committee    on 

(1877),  280-2S2. 
in  Boston  schools  (1878),  remarkable  results 
alreadv  achieved,  257. 
special  instructors  in,  may  now  be  re- 
duced (1878),  21^7. 
the  basis  of  Industry  as  of  art,  therefore  ap- 
propriate in  public  schools,  257. 
two  kinds  of  opposition  to  the  study  of,  257. 
three  olnsses  of  objectors  to,  described,  25f^ 

200. 
appreciation  of  Massachusetts  system  of,  by 
French  Commissioners  to  (Centennial,  260. 
in  Boston  schools,  oondition  of,  previous  and 
subsequent  to  1870, 261-265. 
a  summary  of  statistics  of  (1880),  265-266. 
in  high  schools,  266-268. 
«  notable  lesson  in,  268. 
in  Prance,  exhibitions  of  1868  and  1878  con- 
trasted, 278. 
in  Dublic  schools,  French  Ciommissioners  to 
Centennial  report  that  it  should  be  taught 
by  all  the  teaobers^278. 
in  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  described  by 
drawing  committee  in  1870, 278. 
in  1876,  as  described  by  French  Commis- 
sioners, 277-278. 
historyof,  fh>m  1870  to  1880,  induslve, 
377-^. 
timagiven  to  duties,  by  State  Art  Director  of. 


Seport  on,  by  Boston  consolidated  com- 
mittee (1880),  287-291. 

in  public  schools,  importance  of  having  com- 
petent head  over  the  whole  system,  288. 

**  henceforth  an  indispensable  element    of 

Kneral  education,"  Minister  Bardoux  in 
ench  Assembly  (1878),  290. 
in  Boston  schools,  system  of,  commended  by 

M.  B6gamey,  290. 
in  public  schools,  French  action  concerning, 

290-291. 
recent  elementary  tezt>books  of,  in  France, 

apparently  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts 

series,  291. 
elementary,  in  public  schools,  a  pedagogical, 

not  an  art  question,  291. 
in  Boston  schools,  evident  ill  effects  of  the 

change  in.  subsequent  to  departure  of  Di- 
rector Smith,  292. 
supervision  of,  necessarily  diminished. 


Drawing— Continued. 

nr  OTHER  STATIST  chapter  vi,  295-884. 

introduction  to  chapter  on  "Drawing  in  other 
States,*'  295-297. 

a  required  study  in  schools  of  Maine  and 
New  York,  296. 

in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  295. 

training  of  public  school  teacdien  In,  essen- 
tial to  success  of,  295. 

suocess  of,  in  communities  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 296. 

early  adoption  of,  in  Syracuse,  N.T.,296. 

in  Jfolne,  297-808. 

advocated  in  Iftaine  county  Institutes  by 
Prof  John  S.  Woodman  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 297. 

stu^  of,  especially  desirable  in  schools  of 
Maine,  297. 
law  oonceming  (1871),  298. 

the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  In 
Maine  recommends  (1870)  law  requiring 
the  study  of,  in  high  schools,  and  pennit- 
ting  it  in  grammar  schools,  296. 

paper  on,  bv  C.  B.  Stetson,  in  appendix  to  Su- 
perintendent Johnson*s  (1873)  Maine  Be- 


C.  B.  Stetson,  in  Maine  Report  of 


port,  298. 

paper  on,  by 
1874,800-«ii. 

room  for,  in  the  schools.  C.  B.  Stetson,  800-801. 

utility  of.  C.  B.  Stetson,  801-«B. 

in  public  schools,  paper  on,  by  J.  M. 
Hawkes,  principal  of  the  hifl^  sohooA.  Pem- 
broke, Me.,  in  Maine  (1875)  Report,  8u2. 

study  of,  adapted  to  very  young  onil^uren,  802. 

in  New  York,  803-809. 

list  of  names  of  special  committee  on,  in  Syr- 
acuse, 808. 

in  high  school  of  Sjrraouse,  history  of,  808-805. 

value  and  success  of,  in  Syracuse  schools, 
808-806. 

oondition  and  progress  of,  in  New  York  State 
schools  (1870-*78),  806-806. 

provisions  of  New  York  law  concerning 
(1875),  806. 

in  New  York,  comments  on  the  law,  by  Su- 
perintendent Gilmour,  806. 

act  relating  to  free  instruction  in,  in  New 
York  schools,  passed  May  14, 1875, 806. 

in  New  York,  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
sohool  officers,  by  Superintendent  Gil- 
mour, 806-807. 

official  announcement  of  law  oonoeming,  in 
New  York  (1875),  806-307. 

importance  of,  as  a  study,  emphasised  by 
Superintendent  Oilmour,  New  York,  807. 

progress  of,  in  New  York  schools  the  first 
year,  807. 

in  New  York  dty  schools  (1880)  (see  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Education), 
806. 

in  New  York  city  schools  (1881),  Report  by 
Superintendent  Jasper,  806-809. 

in  Ohio,  809-328. 

introduoed  in  schools  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  In 
1809,809. 

in  schools  of  Ohio,  not  obligatory  a880).  800. 

how  taught  in  schools  of  Cincinnati,  extracts 
flrom  Superintendent  Pick's  (1880)  Report, 
809-310. 

action  in  regard  to,  by  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education  (1881),  811. 

in  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of  committee  of  live 
on  special  studies  of  drawing,  pennoanship, 
and  music,  811. 

Prof.  Pick  protests  against  its  being  stUl  con- 
sidered as  a  speciarstudy,311. 

4n  Cincinnati,  latest  Report  on,  by  Prof. 
Pick  in  1883,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  311-312. 

in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Report  of  French  Com- 
mission on,  312. 

taught  in  public  night  schools  of  Cincinnati,  . 
0.,813. 

in  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  313^14. 

introduoed  in  schools  of  Cleveland.  O.,  in 
1872.314. 

W.S.Qoodnough  chosen  superintendent  of, 
in  schools  of  Columbus,  O.,  in  1874, 314. 
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Inc-CoDtlniMd. 
hiatonoal  •amaiMy  of  Introdoction  Mid  d»- 

▼elopoMnt  of,  in  the  achooU  of  Ooltun- 
bas,0.,814-«8. 
▼ala«  of.  M  ui  elAiiMnt  incenaimledcuMtUon, 

81& 
from    Columbua,    O.,  madftls   And    piiaes 

*w»rded  a(  OUo  8t*to  Fair  for  ezbiUtton 

of,  810. 
peda«ocl«nl  uUUty  of,  SiO. 
daM  in  architeotural.  in  Ck>lumbiM  High 

8ebooKS». 
in  Khoobof  Columbus,  O.,  olt^^d  of  tenefa- 

infft890i 
plan  adopted  in  Mhoole  of  Oolnmbne,0.,for 

promoUng  original  designa  in«8aO. 
▼alue  of^lopupUa  in  lohoola  of  Oolnmbua, 

0.,SB. 
in  adioola  of  Oolnmbua,  0.,8tt. 
notable  improvement  in,  in  aU  the  lehoola 

of  Colnmbua,  O.,  in  1883, 828. 
exhibition  of,  by  achoola  of  Oolnmbua,  C, 

at  National  Teaehera'  AmooiaUon,  838. 
«»  WaaMmgl^H,  D.  C,  833-885. 
In  Waahincton  aohoola,  ipedal  committee  on, 

reoommenda  Walter  Bmlth'a  ayetem,834. 
■onnal  tmining  of  Waahinatonaohoolteaoh- 

eri  in,  introduced  in  1873,834. 
apecial  committee  on,  appointed  by  WaaUngw 

ton  Board  of  School  Truateea  (Ufh-'TS),  »3L 
Superintendent  Wilson  reports  introduction 

of,  in  sdiools  of  Waahington,  D.  C,  as  a  reg- 

nUr  study  in  U68. 834. 
fluperintendent  Wilson  statea,waa  nnsatis- 

ihOtory  from  1868  to  1873,  824. 
advantsgBs  of,  as  a  school  study,  concisely 

stated  by  Superintendent  Wilaon,  Waah- 

ington,  D.  O.,  in  187»-74  Beport,835. 
In  sshoois  of  Waahington.  D.  C,  marked  suo- 

cess  in  Introduotion  of,  due  to  the  effldent 

superrision  of  Superintendent  Wilson,  the 

pauent  care  of  Mm.  Puller,and  the  hearty 

encoumgvment  of  the  trustees,  885. 
fluperintendent  Wilson,  Washingfton,  D.  O., 

reports  (1873^*74)  on  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing study  of,  in  schools,  825. 
SQcoesuul  introduction  of,  in  public  schools. 

depends  largely  on  hearty  support  by  school 

authorities,  825-888. 
employment  of  all  public  school  teachers 

must  depend  on  their  ability  to  teach  the 

study  o(,  888. 
special  claae  in,  of  boys  selected  firom  Wash- 

imrton  scdMols,  836. 
eKhibttlon  of  work  of  Waahington  schools 

in,  837. 
ob|ect  of  early  teaching  of  elementary  design 

readily  taught  as  a  regular  study  by  tha  xe^ 
ular  teachers  in  public  schools.  837. 

special  instructors  In,  where  usen]l,837. 

Walter  Smith's  text-books  recommended, 
837. 

kinds  of,  defined,  887-8S8w 

how  the  teachers  In  the  schools  of  Waahina^ 
ton,  D.  C,  were  trained  in,  839. 

the  study  securely  establiahed,  888. 

value  to  teachers  of;  in  enabling  them  to 
Ulustvate  other  studies,  88»-«». 

asoonnt  of  first  exhibition  of,  in  the  Frank- 
lin School  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  880. 

addresses  at  annual  exhibitiona  of,  WMh- 
ington,  D.  C,  880. 

summary  of  methods  adopted  in  Washington 
schools,  from  1888  Report  of  Mrs.  &  K  Ful- 
ler, Director  of  Dmwing.  381-383. 

introdueed  In  colored  schools  of  Waahington, 
D.O.,inl873,833. 

exhibition  of  work  of  colored  sdiools  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  (1876),  888. 

in  colored  schools  of  Washington,  D.  O^  Re- 
port of  Thomas  W.  Uunster  (1876-T7),  in 
charge  of,  333-4134. 

annual  exhibition  of  (1878),  in  Washington 
colored  schools,  835. 

nr   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    OONCURRXHT    OOHTmC- 

PORABY  TBSTiMomr  coxcBBHiKO,  Chapter 
▼ii,  836-884. 


Dvftwlaip  — Oontlnned. 
a  uniyersal  language,  837. 
claims  <3^s  9M  urged  oy  its  advocaftea,  I 
M  CbMMceticui  scAodt,  33S-888L 
attractive  to  young  children,  888. 
Report  of  New  Haven  Board  of  BducatioQ 

for  1 881  concerning,  839. 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  other  studies,  399. 
value  of,  to  pupils  of  New  Haven  pafalie 

schools,  830. 
wisely  placed  on  list  of  school  stodies  in 

Hartford.330. 
4a  9cho6U  of  Joioa,  880-841. 
should  be  taught  in  all  publio  aehools  of 

Iowa,  840. 
in  se^oolt  of  MaamuhuarU*.  841-889. 
study  of,  in  public  schools,  approved  by  So- 

periniendents  PhUbrick,  Mac  A  lister,  and 

Harris  In  1876,848. 
O.  O.  Perkins  considers  usefulness  oC  814. 
certain  French  methods  of  instruction  io. 

approved  by  Walter  Smith  in  Report  made 

in  1863,347. 
in  publio  schools  of  Mswsarhu setts,  a  fint 

stop  in  artistic  industrial  education,  847. 
in  aehools  of  Massachnsetts.  results  oC  stated 

by  Oharlea  O.  Perkins  in  1879.847-84& 
in  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  849-866. 
improvement  in,  during  ten  yean,  in  Fifth 

Sibreet  Grammar  School,  New  Bedford, 350. 
testimony  as  to  its  money  value  to  New  Bed- 
ford pupils,  8SL 
direct  value  of  this  study  to  New  Bedfod 

school  children,  862. 
New  Bedford  protests  against  the  Umits- 

tions  of  the  study  of,  as  advised  by  Gov- 
ernor Butler,  862. 
value  of,  to  scholars  in  public  schools  of 


Quincy,  1 

in  mshooU  of  Ohio,  871-876. 


rular  Study,"  extracts  from  paper 
r.  Ooodnough,  in  Twenty-set 
Annual  (Ohio)  Report  {1880X871-874. 


by  Prof.  Ooodnough,  in  Twenty-si 
Annual  (Ohio)  Report  (1880X871-874. 
influence  of,  on  penmanship  tested  in  Lon- 


don, England,  876. 
more  useful  than  any  other  school  study  In 

the  practical  indnstries  of  life.  876. 
pedagogical  value  of,  defined,  sn. 
value  of,  in  promoting  good  penmansl^p, 

876. 
in  §ehooi9  of  Pntnaylvania^  876-883. 
notable  advance  in,  during  four  yean,  in 

schools  of  Brie,  Pa.,  877. 
adopted  In  Philadelphia  schools  by  the  dty 

Board  of  Education  in  1880,  as  a  beginning 

of  industrial  education,  879. 
ability  to  teach,  to*  be  made  an  essentinl 

reauisite    of   teachers    by    Philadelphia 

Board  of  Education,  883. 
haa  become  an  essential  study  In  aU  publio 

schools,  883. 
from  the  nude.    See  Human  figure, 
exhibition  of  school,  suggested  in  Thilsdel- 

nhia  (I88D),  888. 
of  special  use  in  practical  industries.  Super- 
intendent Leaolx,  of  Providenoe,  R.  L,  de- 
clares, 384. 
]>«eol««  painting  by,  Joy  of  Sienneae  over,  ML 

ant.  Henry,  sends  box  of  choice  floweis 

weekly  for  use  of  Normal  ArtSchoololsaiei, 

104. 

]»«tiM  of  the  State  Art  Director,  89. 
Dwiffllt'a  Art  »rticl«a  continue  history  of 

movement  Instituted  by  Master  Fowls  in 

Boston,  481. 
introduction  to,  481. 
show  correct  idea  of  publio  school  InstmeHon 

in  drawing  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 

ooming  of  Prof.  Smith,  481. 
Dwtebt,  H.  A.,  extracts  from  art  ariides  by, 

in  Bamard*«  ^msrioon  Jowmal  t^Edmoaltkm 

(l857)J81-436. 
Dwint,  Hon.  Ednannd,  ftimlahes  Horsee 

Mann  with  money  to  hold  teachers*  insti- 
tutes (1815).  141-142. 
places  a  sum  of  money  In  hands  of  Hor^e 

Mann  to  found  normal  schools,  145. 
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ngf  EafflMitf,  indiutrial  school  in  (1840), 

\j  AmnloMi  Mid  Bnolish  art  ednoatlonal 
writers  and  teadwn  In  aooord,  448. 

c^positloii  to  public  Mi  tmining  not  peoOf- 
liar  to  Amenou,  448. 

Miomieal  oonsldemtions  must  underlie  all 
questions  of  public  policy,  oxliiL 
ovial  in  New  York  MiM  and  JBKpre$» 
(Ifarch  U,  1888),  dv. 
IncatiOM  in  science  prmotically  introduced 
by  Prof.  Silliman,  at  Yale  College,  early  in 
toe  present  century,  xi. 

MTvieee  of  the  new  sdentiflo,  in  dcT^lop- 
ment  of  American  industries  and  re- 
sources, zi. 

public  lecimioal  and  industrial,  elementary 
and  advanced,  must  be  adapted  to  local 
noods.  F»^. 

taehnieal,  of  a  people,  Izzziz-xovii. 

and  wages,  statistics  of,  czi, 


how  related  to 

iraloe  of  common  school. 


capacity,  exL 
,note. 


ditlections  to  making  it  compulsory,  ozIt. 
In  public  schools,  too  limited,  cxvi. 
weighty  charge  against  present  system  of, 

exYiL 
in  relation  to  social  and  economic  changes, 

esiz-cxxxil. 
the  chUd  of  the  poorest  citiaen  entitied  to  the 

highest,  attainable  by  any  citisen,oxzvL 
pobHo,  in  the  United  fltates,  czli. 
claims  for  support  of,  czll. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  always  el^ 

eemosynary,  cKlii. 
eoonomloal  considerations  connected  with, 

eidilt 
In  art  essential  in  America,  olv-olxrU. 
diould  be  adapted  to  environment,  dzxv. 
ahfOnld  be  such  as  to  produce  harmony  b^ 

tween  citisens  and  their  surroundings, 


obstaclee  incident  to  Innovations  in,  4. 
Haasachusetts  Board  of  report  to  Leglda- 

tare  on  drawing  In  1830,62-68. 
xecommendatlonsconcenilng,to  Legislature, 

olideet  of,  stated  fo  1890  Report  by  Boston 
sdmol  committee,  206. 


olilleots  of,  quotation  from  speech  of  Ck»v< 
emor  Long  at  dedication  of  LatL 
House,  858-864. 


emor  Long  at  dedication  of  Latin  School 
~       B,  868-864. 

in  method  of,  began  In  New  Bedford, 

SDSw 

aoooont  of  a  lively  discussion  concerning 
some  proposed  change  in  methods  of,  858. 

•ome  popular  flJlaciee  concerning,  reviewed 
by  Superintendent  Harrington  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  880. 

in  Germany,  compatible  with  despotism. 


Intellectaal  and  manual,  equally 

S18L 
at  the  OentenniaLoiganiaatlon  and  plan  of 


educators,  081 
exhibits  at  Centennial  of,  scattered,  896. 
Sd««»8iOMaiiBMi8«ttoM^tliepreaentever 

hidebted  to  the  past  for,  exllL 
EMmam^mtmMy  ^MMrteca  preparation  flur  the 

arts  and  Industries.  70. 

KlemeMianr  •d«c»tl«B.true  ol4Misof,8V7. 

Kl0Ui»  WjmtnU  abased  for  having  rescued  the 

marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  and  shabbily 

treated  In  payment,  488. 

Bitot,  Prciddrat.  of  Harvard,  qnoted  and 

Indorsed,  888-881. 
Bitot.  Brnprnnmimm^maitf  of  Boston  schools, 
Beports  of,  906. 
agrees  with  Walter  Smith  that  a  study  must 
^e  adapted  to  the  regular  teaching  of  the 

sehools,858. 
eloquent  plea  of,  for  training  of  the  mind, 
Beport  of  1879 J68-869. 
BUtott,  Clhariea  w  jrlly  a,  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican cemmlcs  at  the  Centennial  by,  coxviii. 
work  on  pottery  and  porcelain  by,  referred 
to,  coxviii. 


EIIIoMl  duurles  Wyiljrs— Continued. 

publishes  important  work  on  pottery  and 
porcelain,  ocxxxii. 
Bnbroldery.  art  of.  in  America,  due  to  the 

Centennial,  ccxxxvl. 
Bmerson,  Ralpli  Waldo,  quoted,  Ixvii. 

on  latent  resources  of  nature,  ex  1  v. 
Mm§;mgewnent  by  the  State  of  Maaaacfausetts 
and  by  the  city  of  Boston  of  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  78. 
Bnffland,  early  struggles  in,  for  public  art 
education  referredto, xxvl. 
at  the  Centennial,  revelations  of  art  prog- 
ress made  by,  xcii. 
art  education  in.  how  created  and  fostered, 

xclv. 
accounts  of  art  educational  efforts  of,  xdv, 

note, 
policy  of,  towards  the  American  colonies, 

policy  of,  at  present  time  disguised  but  un- 
changed, cxclii-cxclv. 
persistence  of  prejudice  againsf  America  in, 

cxcix. 
HmmU  of  course  of,  towards  the  Americans, 

co-«ciL 
at  the  Centennial,  cdL 
courtesy  of  Bngliah  educational  authorltiea 

to  Americans,  colli. 
Prof.  Walter  Smith  returns  to,  88. 
art  movetaient  in,  not  phenomenal,  but  an  in- 
stance of  evolution,  448. 
early  movements  for  art  education  of  peopla 

of,  ignored  by  later  writers,  449. 
movements  for  art  education  of  the  people  of, 

anterior  to  1851,  449. 
opposition  to  Haydon*s  efforts  in,  greater 
than  that  shown  in  the  United  States  to 
Peale,  Minlfle.and  others,  460. 
ruling  ninsscs  <»,  untrained  in  knowledge  of 

art.  401. 
Influence  of  caste  In,  462. 
surprising  hostility  of  Boyal  Academy  to 

popular  education  of  artisans  In.  4B8. 
later  artistic  success  due  to  practical  adofK 
tion  of  plans  long  urged  by  Haydon,  456. 
BBVinnd  and  Bnsato  at  the  Centennial, 

Ixxxlx. 
BBffllnb  arehltoctnre  long  the  model  for 

the  American  colonists,  di. 
BBVllalft  mttim  to  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  ccUi. 
Ea^llalft  iaflnenee,  reasons  for  preponder- 
ance of,  in  America,  cxcv-cxcvl. 
B»gltal>  palBtlncs  shown  at  Centennial  ad- 
mirably labeled,  ccxxxvL. 
BBg^lisli-spoakiiis  races,  immense  devel- 
opment of,  cciii-ocviL 
Bagliith    theorlea,  whv   should   lh«y  be 

taught  in  American  oollegee?  cci. 
BnrraTliks,  art  of.  In  the  Umted  States,  coxl- 
ccxiL 
promoted  by  publisheis,  cc^i-ccxiil. 
new  departure  in.  initiated  by  8bH8asr*s 
JfonfMy,   now    the     Omtmy    Magaalne» 
ccxxxlx. 
American  school  of.  ccxxxlx. 
American,  popular  in  England,  ccxxxlx. 
Era  ofpalace  building  begun  In  America,  oxllx. 
Brto,  Pa««oost  of  drawing  in  schools  of  GUT?- 
^78),  87M77. 
drawing  Introduced  In  schools  of.  In  1878,  878l. 
'•  on  "The  Democracy  of  Art,»'  xxzlU- 
cclvlil. 
"  Tho  Democracy  of  Art,**  xxxlU. 
"The  Church  as  Patron  of  Art,'*  xUx. 
**The  Term  'Art*  Considered,*^  Ixxi. 
**The  Technical  BducaUonofa  People,** 

Ixxxix. 
"  Industrial  Art  In  America,**  xdx. 
**  Dangers  Disclosed  by  the  Census,**  cix. 
"Education In  Belatlon  to  Sodal  and  Eco- 
nomic Changes/*  cxix. 
"  The  Situation  in  Europe  and  In  the  United 

SUtes,"  cxxxiii. 
"  Public  Education— Increase  of  Wealth  in 

the  United  States.**  cxli. 
"  Education  in  Art  Eaaential  in  America,"  dv. 
"Art  and  Political  Economy,**  clzxv. 
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Dtlnacd. 

IndiMtrial  RehrtloiM  of  BnfflAud  to  Am«rioft 
in  the  Light  of  UmmT  osxA, 
"Alt  InduBtriM  in  Amaiin  b«f6ie  the  Cen- 
tennial," oozi. 
*  The  Present  Outlook/*  oozxtU. 


■▼•Miaar  claaaes  in  drnwins  eeteblished  in 
Boston  by  Chriatiftn  Unity  Sooletr 


to,  210. 

■▼•Mine  dmwlnc  ocli^olt,  approTed  by 
Seoietery  White,  tf. 
ftooonntorlT. 
Brerett,  Edward,  eddfeat  of  weloome  to  L»> 
Ikyette  in  104  by,  xzxvUi. 
Phi  Beta  Kaopa  oiaMon  by,  ohataoterlaed, 

a  tribute  to,  zzxTiii. 
Bxl&iblUoa  of  pupils'  dtawings,  Maryland 

Normal  School  (1879),  88. 
of  drawings  by  pupils  in  publio  schools  of 

Boston,  77. 
of  stadents*  work  in  free  industrial  day 

olassesa8»),77. 
of  drawinn  by  schools  and  ninisee  should  be 

annual,  84. 
In  Boston  in  1872,  success  of,  84. 


by  pupils  of  Msssaulmsstlis  schools  In 

1872,  Report  on,  by  ei 
of  Boston  schools  (1871),  227-228. 


examiners,  88. 


Incident  during,  228. 
of  work  of  Boston  free  erening  drawing 

school  (1871),  228. 
attendance  on  similar,  in  1878, 247. 
Ssblbitioiia,  Art.  importance  of  dasslfioa- 
tion,  clear  labeling,  and  ftiU  eataiogoes  of , 
ooxxxvl. 
improved  arrangements  of;  due  to  the  Oan- 
tennlal,  ooxxxvi. 


F. 


Vaets  of  iUMfrmmTt  ■>  shown  by  eensna, 

are  startling,  olx. 

FMIiiOB  for  Oriental  carpets  and  colors  a  re- 
cent one,  ocxvii. 

FeltoB,    PrcaideMtt  of  Harvard,   address 

a.  In  1808,  cxxT. 
•  edsMtiOB  In  BoMon  (1790-1828),  6. 
Flek,  Prof.  Henry  H.,  Superintendent  of 
Drawing  in  schools  of  Onannatl,  O.  (1880), 

Vlao  Arte,  aU 

ment  of. 


zUi. 


relating  to  develofn 
may  beoonsidered  In  this  Report, 

educational  topics   eonneeted  with  ei^oy^ 

ment  and  pauonage  of,  zilL 
educational  topics  connected  with  study  and 

practice  of,  xili. 
educational  topics  connected  with  theory 

and  history  of,  xlU. 
main  division  of  topics  as  treated  in  this 
Report,  xilL 
Fires,  STroAt,  in  two  leading  dtlcs,  dill. 
First  Boport  of  State  ArtDlrector,  79. 
FlAxnuiM,  John,  artist,  referred  to,  xoUI. 
Floroiieo,  Amolib^s  Impression  on,  000  years 
ego,  xiiil. 
edict  of  Signory  of,  zliU-xliv. 
rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in,  xlili. 
wonderful  wealth  of.  in  men  of  genius,  xllU. 
art  of,  sprang  from  the  people,  xIvllL 
Forbrlirer'a  drawing  tablets  used  in  schools 

of  Ciuoinnati,  809. 
Forma,  beauty  of  antique,  oexviii 
novelty  in,  not  essential,  ccxviiL 
Fowle,  Wllll»m  Bentlej,"  Master  Fowle," 
of  Boston,  account  of.  8-4. 
Introduces  drawing  in  his  school,  5. 
introduces  various  innovations  In  educa- 
tion, 5. 
parallel  suggested  with  Walter  Smith,  5-8, 

note  1. 
in  1828  estsblishes  private  female  monitorial 

school!!,  6. 
tranfllates  and  publishes  French  work  on 

drawing  in  1827,  6,  note  2. 
preface  to  French  book  by,  7. 


Fowle,  WllUmm  SeBttoy— Oonthned. 
newstudles  introduced  by,  vis :  drawing, cb1> 

isthenics,  music,  and  sewing,  8. 
France,  methods  of  drawing  In  arhooU  of, 

mofllflert  by  the  Masaaehnaetts  system.  Sla. 
studies  taught  in  giris*  schools  In,  880. 
FnMikllB«  BeaiomlM,  propoaas  aosdemr 

hi  Philadelphia  in  1749, 2-«. 
recommends  drawing  as  a  osefhl  stndy  m 

1749,8. 
FnuMr,  ProC  JoIub  H.,  Philadelphia  Hi^ 

School,  on  Peale's  system,  28. 
Free  eTenins  drawlns-clAoeee  aad 

•elioola  in  Msssscihuiwtts  asoocess,  SI 
exhiblUon  by.  77. 
Free  OTeMlBc  drawtaip  ele— f ,  Boatee, 

122-126. 
programme  of  Instruction,  122-125. 
final  words  concerning,  by  Director  Staiitk 

(1881).  126-126. 
two  years*  course  in,  approved,  12A. 
suggestions  oonceming,  by  Board  of  1 

Iners  (1872),  182. 
should  be  taught  what  ?  181. 
examiners*    recommendationa 

188. 
table  of  drawings  exhibited  by  (1878),  131 
exhibition  of  (lim),  184. 
work  of,  shown  at  Centennial.  184. 
Bommaiy  of  four  annual  exhibitions  by,  Ui 
early  work  of,  assumed  by  public  schools 

0879),  186. 
Art  Director's  Report  on  (1879),  184-185. 
extracts  from  Bqpori  of  Board  of  Judges  on 

(1879),  186-186. 
Art  Directon'  Report  on  0880),  ia8-14a 
committee  states  necessity  of  their  estsb- 

Ushment,  2ia 
drawing  committee  asks  anthority  to  estsb- 

lish,217, 
first  year  of,  a  success,  220. 
olty  superintendent  oommenda  as  lndispe&»- 

report  of  Boston  snperintendenton  (1871),  290. 

600  pupils  attended,  820. 

list  of  Instructois  hi  (1871).  224. 

statistics  of,  for  1871.  &. 

methods  of  instruction  in,  224. 

account  of  opening  (1871),  224-227. 

mpvopriatlon  refhsed  by  tAtr  ooundl  foi 

expenses  of,  227. 
perfect  order  of.  227. 
exhibition  of  drawings  by,  228w 
oonunlttee  recommends  oonceming.  In  Ura, 
2S7-268. 


Art  Director's  0880)  Beportghres 

present  condition  of,  200-^8. 
plan  of  studies  and  lectures  Ibr  Ihll  oonrse  of 

two  years  for,  278-277. 
singular  conmient  on,  by  Boston  sdiool  cub* 

mittee  in  the  Report  of  1880, 286. 
design  of  founders  o^  287. 
oourseof,  as  arranged,  provides  for  a  eootin- 

uous  advance  from  public  schools,  28849. 
modellag  suggested  as  a  desirable  study  in 

the  Boston  schools,  298. 
attendance  In  1888, 294. 
pressure  for  admission  to,  in  Boston  and  in 

Worcester,  846. 
Free  eTenliiir  drawiBc^claeees,  Hessa- 

eknaetta,  109-126. 
purpose  of,  110. 
report  on,  by  State  Board  of  Bdneation  (1809- 

*TO).110. 
opened  in  1869, 110. 
attendance  on,  110. 
towns  first  held  In,  110. 
account  of,  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  112. 
circular  oonoeming,  112-118. 
hkws  establishing  (1870),  118. 
difDculties  attending,  114. 
final  success  of,  dependent  on  dmwing  in 

public  schools,  116. 
studies  essential  in,  116. 
requisites  for  success  of  117. 
needed  in  small  towns,  117. 
success  of,  118. 
studies  in,  should  be  prescribed,  llA 
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tthna^ntta    Oontinnoa- 
Beport  on,  bj  Stale  Art  Director  (1875),  IIB. 
flooool  oommittee  ahoold  sttperriw,  119. 
should  be  taught  and  examined  like  filwMnii 

in  diatrict  eohoola,  119. 
the  State  Art  Dlfeotor  recites  eatabllahment 

oi;il9. 
list  of  thoee  ejchlbitiiu|  at  Centennial,  119. 
teaohers  for  (see  Art  ]>ireotor*8  Report,  1880), 

120. 
Director  Smith's  suggestions  aboutb  120-121. 
Fr««  teeliiilMtl  aehoola  recommended,  42. 
Freedom  essential  to  art.  xlii. 
Freeae*  Andrew*  superintendent  schools  of 
develand,  O.,  '*  History  of  the  Schools,"  80. 
tribute  to  Professor  BnOnerd  by  (1876),  88. 
Freiielft  osetlftoda  ofdrftwimff*  certain,  ap- 
proved by  Walter  Smith  in  Report  on 
French  Schools  of  Art,  made  to  BngUsh 
Government  in  1868, 847. 
Freiieh,  W.  H.  B..  of  Ohicsgo,  use  made  of 

drawing  by,  czzi. 
Froet.  Prof*,  on  Peale's  system  in  Philndel- 


phla  High  School,  25. 
PaciMt  Otto,  made  acting  pi 
mal  Art  School  (1882),  1^1. 


principal  of  Nor- 
FvUer,  Mrs.  SnsAii  IL,  graduate  of  New 


York  School  of  Design  for  Women,  ap- 
pointment of,  as  teacher  of  drawing  in 
Washington  schools  approved  by  Super- 
intendent Wilson,  824. 

teacher  of  drawing  in  Washington  schools, 
programme  of  weekly  duties,  824. 

plaosa  in  charge  of  normal  training  of  the 
Washington  school  teaohers  in  drawing 
(1872),  S4. 

Superintendent  Wilson  sums  up  the  work 
of  this  teacher  in  Washington  schools,  885. 
~'^re,  inartistio  American,  eoxv. 

.  Henry*  Keeper,  Royal  Academy, 

London,  lectures  of,  zllL 

quoted,  Izviii. 

quotations  firom,  Ixxziv. 


Ine.  God  gives,  without  regard  to  woildly 
posit*  * 


Btion,  ciczvi. 


Ctoeasetrj,  industrial  drawing  baaed  on,  end, 

the  basts  of  indiwtrial  art,  ZtA. 
<leerge»  Henry,  quotations  item.  ovii-oviiL 
demuMij,  number  of  technical   industrial 

Bfth<M>ls  in,  ten  years  ago,  czicxiv. 
Clettjrsbnry*  Lincoln  ana  Everett  at,  xzzviiL 
€iil»een»  Mr^.  of  Philadelphia,  clzzxv. 
Qilmonr,  Hon.  Hell.  New  York  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  issues 
oiroular  on  drawingin Twenty  second  An- 
niial  Report  (1876),  805-806. 
jmual  Report  of  (1877),  807. 


Annual  Report  of  (1878),  807-806. 
CMieito,  aiehit4M4L  zUii. 

campanile  in  Florence  dsalgned  by,  zlv. 
campanile  of,  infinitely  snpwior  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  as  an  original  work  of 
art,zlvU. 
€MrlS|educationgiven  to,  in  public  schoolsoritip 

Cilrls*  Hlfh  and  Vennnl  Seliool,  an  In- 

dustrial  department  suggested  in,  218. 
Boston,  elective  industnal  studies  reoom^ 
mended  in,  219. 
^  1  for,  selected  and  arranged  by  O.  O.  Per- 


don  of  casts  of  antique  sculpture  given 
to,  by  American  Social  Science  Association, 

only  school  in  Boston  in  which  suitable  pro- 
vision for  drawing  Is  made,  223. 
Cilrls*  pnbUe  eelioola,  industrial  training 
in,  recommendations  by  Boston  oommit- 
tee 219. 
dlrie*  eelfteola,  hand-work  in  normal  school, 
Salem.  Mass.,  866. 
tewing  in,  proposed  in  New  Bedford  (1882), 

•ewlngin,  success  oT  in  Boston,  Oambridge, 
aod  Providence,  866. 


Glndatone,  Hon.  William  Kwart,  let> 

ter  of,  to  Mr.  Smalley,  eov-ecvil. 
Qlaee,  mannfacture  of,  long  established  in 
America,  ooxviii,  cczliv. 
colored,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  ccxllii. 
a  peculiar  kind  of,  made  under  Mr.  Tiifhny's 
direction,  adapted  to  domestic  architectu- 
ral effects,  ccxllii. 
novel  forms  and  colors  of,  recently  made  in 

America,  ocxliv. 
made  by  the  Bohemian  glass-blowers,  oczllv. 
CKMtlie,  quotation  ikom,czzxviL 
Ctoldsmith,  the*  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Izzx. 
^       Inoogli,  Prof.  W.  S.,  chosen  super- 
intendent of  drawing  In  schools  of  (X>lum- 
bus,0.,  in  1874,814. 

*       B71-B74. 

reports  on 


paper  on  drawing  b^*  871-874.  ^ 


iwin»  Jamea  A.,  Lowell, 

primary  schools,  67. 
€k»tliie  arel&iteetare,  rise  of;  Iviii. 
eradnatee  of  Normal  Art  Selftool  sosffht 

as  teaohers  in  Massachusetts  and  other 

States,  164. 
Grammar  sclkoola,  sewing  in,  sucoessfhl, 

217. 
sewing  should  be  taught  in,  through  the 

course,  217. 
Grammar    seboola,  Boeton,    Bartholo- 
mew's drawing  books  used  in,  211. 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  (1870),  2U. 
Grant*  President,  mentioned,  xxxviii. 
**Grapl&ies,'>  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  concise 

account  of,  417. 
extracts  from  (Part  I,  Appendix  A),  417-4SB. 
Great  Britain*  system  of  government  aid 

to  schools  of,  718. 
Greeee,  causes  of  progress  of  line  arts  in,  xlii. 
Greenwood  Pottery  Company,  Trenton, 

ocxlvL 
Gnlacer,  WiUiam,  Ohairman  Philadelphia 

Oonunittee  on  Indhstrial  Art  Sducation, 

Report  of  0880),  881-888. 
Gypey  glass-blowers,  in  Browning's  veias% 


Mot.  Edward  E.,  credited.  48. 
of  Oeramle  Art»  by 


,     .    Mia. 

Lockwood,  i«ifp»"'i 
Handieraft  in  Seliool*  by  Proibssor  a  O. 

Thompson,  68. 

Handieraftot  danger  of  attempting  to  teseh, 
to  young  children,  x. 

Hand-work  inetmetion  in  Sweden,  pa- 
per on,  in  Appendix  to  Mssssohusetts  Re- 
port for  1888,  M. 
paper,onby  Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway,ieferred  to,68. 
by  girls  in  Salem  Normal  School,  866. 
in  boys*  schools,  experiments  in  Boston  and 
in  Gloucester,  Mms.,  865-866. 

Harmony  of  relatione  eesentlal  in  aU 
things,  cxliv. 

Harper's  Hafaalne.  axtide  in,  by  Mr. 
Schuyler,  on  New  York  ardhiteotnie,  Sep- 
tember, 1888.  dvi-dvii. 

HarrlnirtOB*  Henry  F.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Reports 
of,  for  1881  and  for  18ffi,  849. 
Annual  Report  of,  for  1881, 892-800. 
controverts  various    educational  theories, 
862. 

Harrie,  William  T.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo..  1876,  state- 
ment by,  about  drawing,  842-848. 

Hart,  Prof.  Joiin  S.,  Principal  PhiUdelphia 
High  School,  letter  lh>m,  to  United  Statea 
Oommissloner  of  Education,  describing 
Peale's  effbrU  in  1840-*44,  and  transmitting 
copy  of  expert  testimony  concerning,  15-16. 
list  of  experU  on  Peale's  system,  givea  in 

letter  o^  16. 
on  Peale's  system,  26. 

Hartferd*  Conn.«  drawing  in  schools  of,  888- 
889.  ^      ^ 

Hawkins,  Hr.  Waterhoaee,  use  made  of 
drawing  by,  oxxi. 

Haydon,  Beitfamin  Bobert*  reference  to, 
Ixxxv. 
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!!■/<•■,  BM^WBftta  Bobert— CtontinQed. 
nlalonr  of  eflbtts  of.  to  promote  art  educaUioii 

Id  Great  Britain  from  1804  to  IMS.  44»-i8L 
introdaotion  to  aoooont  of,  448^19. 
•lor7  of  hJa  lifelong  devotion  to  Intereats  of 

art  education  in  Encland  a  md  one,  480. 
traffio  Ikta  of.  451. 
incurred  daM  hoetUity  by  his  efforta  to  have 

the  Elgin  marblca  eeeured.  452. 
aaw  clearly  the  unity  of  Art.  458. 

» haa  oemonstrated  that  in  all  his  oontro- 


▼eraics  he  waa  right  on  all  questions  relat- 

inir  to  Art,  and  the  Oovemment  and  his 

other  opponanU  absolutely  in  the  wrong, 

458. 
his  Amdamental  Ideas  of  the  prinoiplea  of 

Art  stated.  458-454. 
warns  the  GkiTemment  and  the  pubtio  of  the 

danger  to  the  fteseos  in  the  new  House  of 

Parnament,  454. 
his  plans  for  art  derelonment  as  applioable 

to  the  peopla  of  the  United  States  to^Uy 

as  to  iha  Bngliah  people  lUty  years  ago, 

454. 
prediotloiis  of,  in  regard  to  frescos,  ▼erifled. 

ultimate  triumph  of  principles  urged  by,  468. 
prinolplss  nrged  by,  as  neesssary  now  In  the 


UniiMl  States  as  tlian  in  Bni^nd,  467-458. 
UiB  and  works  of,  488,  note, 
oharaeter  of,  as  shown  in  his  ioomals,  458. 
epiUph  oC  written  by  himself,  488. 
KaydOB,  Frederic  Wordswortk,  bloi^ 

rapher  of  his  lhther,450. 
Haynea  A  Co.«  Baltimore,  manu&otnrers  of 

art  potterr  (1885),oczlyi. 
HeBteehel,  Dr.  Knieat,  article  on  drawing 

by,  referred  to,  8. 
Herbert,  Cleorye,  quotation  from,lxxix. 
Bieka^Bira.  Mary  A««  Principal  of  Art  De- 
partment of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

m*li  aelioola,  Boston,  drawing  in,  211. 
dissatisfaction  with  courses  in.  860. 
radical  chants  in  courses  of,  demanded,  860. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  summary  of  courses  of  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in,  870. 

HiBton,  I«oiila  J.,  letter  by,  on  technical  edu- 
cation in  Report  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1870,  reprinted  in 
1872  Report  of  Maine  superintendent,  986. 

HtatoB,  Col.  Blcliard  J.,  paper  by,  on 
** Present  Ck>ndition of  Ed ucauon  nmongthe 
Working  Classes,"  reprinted  in  1872  Report 
of  Maine  superintendent  from  1870  Report 
of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 299. 

flUstorieml  omament,  plan  adopted  to  in- 
form pupils  concerning.  820. 

Blstory,  now  study  of  drawing  gives  knowl- 
edge of,  ozxxiz. 

Blatory  of  drawing  in  Boston  public 
schools,  introduction  to,  902. 

flUsiory  of  aelifMla  in  Massachusetts,  487- 
447. 

Kitehiiics,   Henry,  director  of  drawing, 
Boston  schools,  excess  of  work  required  of, 
292. 
referred  to,  in  Report  of  1888, 292. 
services  of,  of  great  value,  298. 

Hoe  A  Co.,  New  York  school  for  apprentices 
of,ccliii. 

Holbrook,  Joslali  (1842),  series  of  cards  for 
teaching  drawing  by,  42. 

Homes  of  wealthy  Americans  a  century  ago, 
cxlix. 

Hoy  t,  IHisa  BerLatbe  I^.,  extracts  from  paper 
read  by  (1884),  616. 

Hngro,  Tictor,  quotation  from.  ex. 

Human    flfpure.  the,  reasons  for  drawing 
from  (Peale),421. 
the  basis  of  the  training  of  designers  (Poyn- 
ter*s  Report   on    French  Schools  of  De- 
sign), 428. 
artist  and  designer  in  the  study  of,  need  the 

same  training  (Haydon),  458. 
the  one  essential  knowledge  for  an  artist 
(Haydon),  453-454. 


Hmnsan  gyre    Continued, 
contrary  opinion  by  a  I^ 

tor,  487. 
the  basis  of  a  oorreot  knowledge  of  Art  CHay^ 

don).  481. 
every  artistic  worker  should  leam(Haydon), 

exduded  fkom  government  seboola  of  de- 
sign by  influence  of  Royal  AcademielanB, 
464. 

a  knowledge  of,  the  corner-stone  of  the  aits 
ofdeaigD,408. 

Interesting  conversation  concerning,  486^ 

narrow  views  oC.  by  director*  of  goTenuneat 
schools  of  dedgn  (1887),  47^-479. 

the  Akot  that  In  Prance  designers  aie  trained 

.  In  otmylng,  the  cause  of  their  superiority 
(Dr.  Bowring),  479. 

should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  schools  of 
design  (Haydon),  480. 

the  only  basis  on  which  a  truly  great  sdmol 
of  art  can  ever  rest  (John  Sparkea,  1874).  40. 

error  of  South  Kensington  in  Ignoring  (18?B). 
482. 

essential  to  any  good  work  in  art  maBofiwl- 


a  designer  and  an  artist  need   the  same 

thorough  training  In  the  study  of  (Wallsr 

Smith),  612. 
Inability  of  a  Massaehusetts  legldator  to 

comprehend  the  value  of;  8U. 
this  opinion  quoted  by  theGovemor  (18B^ 

06. 
is  the  only  one  best  way  to  teaoh  diawlag 

(William  Morris  of  Ensfland).  815. 
remarks  oonceming.  Ijy  Miss  Hoyt,  hi  188S, 

615.  « 

methods  of  studying,  discussed,  642. 
probable  influence  of  oareftil  study  ot  on 

American  design  (Stetson),  648. 
for  purposes  of  manufkoture  much  aMentioB 

should  be  given  to  Stetson's  recapitulation. 

649  (8). 
now  taught  in  English  National  Art  Tkaining 

School,  South  Kensington  781  (1). 
prises  for,  now  nven  pupils  of  English  gov- 
ernment art  schools,  767. 
now   required  In    National  Art  Trsinhig 

School  (see  courses  of  instruction).  780-761 
Hnnster,  Mr.  Thomas  W.,  special  teacher 

of  drawingin  Washington  colored sohoois 

(1875),882-'W8. 
Hnnt,  William,  of  Boston,  employed  to  paint 
-     in  IcslslativehaUsatAl- 


great  art  works  i 
bany,  ccxliil. 


I. 


Iffnoranee.   dangers  of;  shown    by  YkCor 

Hugo,cix-cx. 
Illiteraejr,  facts  of,  recited  in  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Blair,  cv-cvi. 
startling  &ots  of,  shown  by  census,  dz. 
lUuitratlons  of  drawinn,   by    school 
children,  contributed  by  J.  G.  Osgood  8t  Co., 
publishers,  Boston,  xviil. 
Imagination,  essential  to  aU  high  art,Ixxv. 
a  quality  of  all  great  discoverers  in  science, 
Ixxvi. 
IndiTidnal,  the  worth  of  the,  inculcated  by 

the  Church,  xlix. 
Industrial  and  teehnical  edneaUen, 
writers  on,  indebted  to  papers  in  pamphlet 
"  On  Drawing,"  61. 
Industrial  Art,  definition  of.lxxiv. 
in  America,  rise  of,  Ixxxiii. 
in  America,  xcix-cvlii. 
importance  of  education  in,  to  the  public  c 
revolution  in,  long  progressing  in  Europe, 

cxxxiii. 
drawing,  training  in,  must  repay  its  cost  if  n 

is  to  he  adopted,  cxxxvilL 
work    on  education    in,  by  Got.   Nichols, 

ccxxxv. 
training,  early  interest  in,  in  Massachusetfa, 

training,  criticised  in  Governor's  addnsss  to 

1883.18. 
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Kndnatrlal  Artr-Gontinued. 

txBining  in  local  adhool  reporte  (1866)«48. 
training  in  Mawiiohusetto  a  uulur«  up  to 

1870,48. 
early  training  in,uriced  by  superintendent  of 

Cbarlestown,  Maae..  in  1868, 43. 
edooatlon  in  Massachuaetts,  methods  to  pro- 
mote, 72. 
education,  its  purpose,  77. 
eduoation,  rapid  progress  of,  in  Massaohu- 

setts,  77. 
education,  credit  for  introduction  of,  in  the 
United  States,  to  he  largely  given  to  John 
D.Philbrick,154. 
teachers*  as8ociation,originof  (18S1),200. 
to  meet  annually,  aoo. 
programme  for  meeting  of  (1882),  200. 
paper  read  by  Miss  Hoy  t  at,  201. 
list  of  officers  of,  201. 
geometry*  the  basis  of,  846. 
training,  in  high  school,  8aint  Louis,  Mo.«  870. 
tMdioola,  statistics  of,  88B-401. 
lM<lwi6rlal  drawlii|r»  address  oonoeming, 
by  I.  Edwards  Clarke  (1879),  88. 
not  solely  industrial,  290. 
is  the  ajpplication  of  Art  to  industry  .and  there- 
fore implies  some  knowledge  of  Art,  280. 
introduction  of,  urged  in  1881  by  County  8u- 

Krintendent  P.  S.  Morton,  Scott  County, 
.,841. 

reasons  for  teaching,  and  importance  of 
teaching  it  correctly,  872. 

▼arious  kinds  and  uses  of,  defined.  87^-878. 

instmotlon   in,  provided  for  Philadelphia 
teachers  bv  L.  rrang  A  Co.,  publishers,  880. 

true  basis  or  610. 
Indnsirial  cancatlOB,  paper  on,  by  Presi- 
dent Walker,  in  Appendix  O,  referred  to, 
zxviL 

In  Baltimore  retarded  for  twenty  years,  81. 

Of  the  people,  advance  indicated  in  the,  42. 

relation  of  Normal  Art  School  to,  18(^-1 81. 

considered  by  Normal  Art  School  Board  of 
Visitors,  180-183. 

phases  of,  admirably  discussed  by  Superin- 
tendent PhUbrick  in  Beport  of  1870,247-249. 

arguments  for.  stated  bv  Bev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
248-210. 

importance  of,  in  opinion  of  Boston  school 
committee  Beport  (1877),  2SS. 

needs  its  own  special  schools,  285. 

the  province  of  specialists,  2S5. 

Superintendent  Eliot  discusses,  28fr-2B6. 

•  of  making  it  depend  on  the  State* 


iangersc 


urged  in  Beport  of  Boston  school  committee 
for  1881, 201-202. 

veoommendations  concerning,  in  1878^poTt 
of  Maine  Superintendent  of  Conunon 
8ohools,800. 

in  home  training,  cogent  remarks  on,  821-92& 

ateps  already  taken  toward  general  intro- 
duction of,  in  Boston  schools  (1881),  848-340. 

treated  in  Beport  of  1882  by  Mr.  Harrington, 
Snperintenaent  of  Schools  of  New  Bedford, 
Haas.,86»-9fl6. 

a  pressing  necessity  in  the  United  States  in 

oomments  on  phases  of,  by  President  Ed- 
ward T.  Steel,  Board  of  Education,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  (1880),  877-880. 
Importance  given  to,  in  Europe,  878. 
Philadelphia  committee  on,  reference  to,  380. 
Superintendent  Leach,  of  Providence,  B.  I., 
urges  formation  of  an  experimental  class 
In,  as  precursor  of  a  school  of,  384. 
Indnntrlal  relations  of  Ensriand  to  America 

in  the  light  of  history,  cxci-ccx. 
Iisdnatrlal  reaoarcea,  artistic  development 
of,  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity, 
xxi. 
Industrial   school,   Ealing,   England,  ac- 
count of,  in  Connecticut  Common  Stehool 
Journal^  10. 
connected  with   colored  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  834. 
ladastrlal  ilcliool  Assoelatlon,  28  Church 
street,  Boston,  68. 


Industrial  schools,  Boston  school  commit 

tee  says  nil  schools  should  be.  206. 
Beport  of  Boston  committee  on  (1870),  217-210. 
recommendations  in  Beport  on,  by  special 

committee.  Boston  (1870),  210. 
Industrial  training  of  children,  drawing 

incites  to  further,  ix. 
value  of,  in  promoting  school  attendance, 

oxlii. 
Boston  committee  report  uigent  need  of 

(1870),  217. 
a  department  of,  advisable  in  Oirls*  High  and 

Normal  School,  21& 


in  girls*  public  schools^f  Boston,  reoom- 
mendatton 
idorsi 
240. 


ons  covering,  210. 
indorsed  by  Boston  school  committee  (1875), 


Mr.  C.  W.  von   Coelln,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  loWa,  In  Beport  of 
1881,  considers,  880-840. 
in  America  should  take  the  place  of  ^e  en- 
forced military  training  of  surope,  978. 
Industries,  artistic,  all  matters  relating  to 
promotion  of,  may  be  comprised  In  this 
Beport,  xiii. 
influence  of  definite  artistic  training  upon, 

xiii. 
how  European    nations  provide   for   im- 
provement of,  cxxxill. 
Industry  and  art,  reunion  of,  due  to  mod- 
em science.  Ixxxli. 
Interest  awakened  in  ftirther  industrial 

training  of  children,  Ix. 
Interests  of  general  reader  consulted  In  this 

Beport  when  possible,  xxiv. 
Introduction  to  Beport,  Ix-acxx. 

to  Appendix  A,  papers  briefly  described, 

to  extracts  from  Minlfle's  addresses,  424. 

to  Paper  VI,  Appendix  A^448-tf8. 

to  Appendix  D,  Paper  1, 607-610. 

to  Appendix  E,  industrial  art  drawing  at  the 

Centennial  Exposition,  625-4S27. 
to  Appendix  F,  711-714. 
lUTentlon,  early  tendency  of  American,  ooxlv. 
Inventors,  great  American,  list  of,  xciil. 

developed  oy  piiblic  schools,  cxxxi. 
Iowa,  drawing  ixi  schools  of,  330-341. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln  In  1881  saysoraw- 
ing  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools 
of,  840. 
Ireland,  drawing  taught  in  National  Model 

School  (1842),  11. 
Iron  work,  artistic,  by  Pennsylvania  blaok- 

smiih,  colii.  # 

Italy,  development  of  art  In  medinval  Bepub- 
liosof,xlUi. 


Ja^Tls,  Br.  Edward,  an  authority  on  rela- 
tions of  common  schools  to  wages,  cxt. 
articles  by.  cxi. 

JeflTerson,  Thomas,  founder  of  University 
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list  of  officials  for  1883-^84, 194. 
prises  taken  by,  194. 
statistics  of  attendance,  194. 
Cscilities  of.  contrasted  with  thoee  of  foreign 

art  schools,  196. 
French  Commissioners'  comments  on,  380. 
an  essential  feature,  if  drawins^  is  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  regular  study  in  the  public 

schools  of  a  State,  295. 
the  only  State  normal  art  school  established, 

296. 
legislative  inquiry  concerning,  607. 
R^x>rt  of  legislative  comnaittee  on ,  611-61S. 
message  of  Governor  and  action  of  Miws 

chusetts  Legislature  concerning  (1888),  61^ 

618. 
Iiegislatnreemphatlrally  supports  thescboo). 

If  oriB*l  dmwiiur  class  in  Worcester  a  sac- 
cess,  73. 
Iformsl  Scliool  of  Boston,  Maaa..  casts  and 

photographs  of  antique  art  given  to,  by  a 

citisen,  211. 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Report  of  prineipal  on 

first  year  of  drawing  in,  325. 
BToraua  aelioola,  drawing  must  be  taught 

in,  50-51. 
visited  by  the  Art  Director.  83. 
agitation  for.  begun  by  James  O.  Carter,  of 

Xancaster  (1824-'25).  145. 
five  State,  in  Massachusetts  in  1883, 145. 
history  of.  by  Henry  Barnard  C1851).  145.  note. 
Massachuaietts  first  State  to  found  (1839).  I«. 
money  to  found,  given  by  Edmund  Dwight 

to  Horace  Mann  in  1838, 145. 
their  value  in  introducing  the  new  study  oi 

drawing,  146. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester,  on  fanpor- 

tance  of  drawing  in,  146-147. 
drawing  in.  Secretary  White,  of  Board  of 

Education,  comments  on,  146-147. 
Secretary  White  speaks  of  Director  8mith*s 

effoxtsin,  148. 
studies  suitable  to,  extracts  from  riofcssor 

Smithes  address,  148-149. 
importance  of,  stated  in  Art  Direotot^  first 

Report,  149. 
statistics  of,  in  the  United  States  in  1881,  IIS, 

note, 
visits  to,  recited  in  first  Report  by  Art  Direc- 
tor, 149. 
iinprovement  of  drawing  in.  Art  Director's 

Report  for  1874, 150. 
im  portance  of,  emphasized  in  Second  Report 

of  Art  Director.  150. 
Art  Director  in  Report  of  1874-*75  vrges  thst 

drawing  be  made  requisite  for  giaaoatioo 

ftom,  151. 
drawing  in,  saUsfketorily  taught  (Art  Direc- 
tor's Report,  1879),  152. 
special  instrudion  In  (see  Art  Director's  Re- 
port, 1879-*80),  152. 
drawing  in,  eonmiended  by  Art  DizeetoriB 

Report  of  1881, 153. 
Mortlianpisii,  Tiffs— >,  brosdeloth  tadoaUj 

of,  ccxvi. 
Vorton,  Prof.  Cksrlss  EUst,  quotatiou 

from,l-liT,lvtl. 
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ITotre  Dame  d«  P»ris,  Mrliole  on,  lix. 
Wa^leyTlie.   flee  Human  Oirura. 


Object  leiiaoiis,  common  to  klndeisfiirton  and 

other  achoolii,  870. 
OI>Jeet  toacl&lnvy  Ciomeniiu  quoted  oonoem- 
ing,Ml. 
Herbert  Spenoer  quoted  oonoemine,  8IL 
Lord  Baoon  quoted  oonoeminsr.  841. 
Peatalozxi  quoted  oonoeminff.  Ml. 
value  and  methods  of,  1881  Beport  ofW.  W. 
8peer«  of  Iowa,  840-841. 
Ob«tael<«  to  ancceaa  in  promotion  of  indua- 

trial  art  education,  82. 
OfBclalA  of  Maasaohusetta  Normal  Art  School, 

list  of,  for  1888-'8I.  194. 
OlKlo,  development  ot  her  industries  depend- 
ent upon  tier  provisions  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, 371. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  8mH&8. 
drawing  in  schools  or,  not  obligatory  (1880), 

809. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  871-878. 
extent  of  pottery  industry  in,  871. 
OllpliAii  t*  Hm.,  decree  of  the  Signory  of  Flor- 
ence, as  given  by,  xliv^zlv. 
OraUoB,  by  £dward  EvereU,  before  Phi  Beta 
Kapj[>a,  at  Oambridge,  1824,  extracts  fW>m, 

Orient,  the,  influence  of,  upon  Gallic  builders, 
Ixiv-lxv. 

Oriental  Art,  danger  that  it  will  become  de- 
based under  European  influences,  xc. 
renaissance  of.  desirable,  xc. 

Orlifln  of  English  industrial  art  education,  449. 

Orlgflnal  deaig-n  in  drawing,  suggestions  for 
promoting,  320. 

Oag'ood  A  Co.,  James  R.,  publishers.  Bos- 
ton, illustrations  contributed  by,  xviil. 
aid  the  new  movement  for  industrial  art 
education,  4. 

Ott  A  Brewer,  Trenton,  Beleek  and  Royal 
Worcester  ware  made  by  (1888),  ocxlvi. 

P. 

Palgr««  Mr.,  master    of   Dwight 
School,  Boston,  reports  su< 
worlc  instruction,  866. 
Palntem,  lii»t  of  some  American,  prior  to  the 

Centennial,  ccxxxvii. 
Paintings,    how    to    label    for    exhibition, 

ocxxxvl. 
Palntlncs,  American,  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, ccxxxviii. 
Pamphlet  on  drawing,  issued  by  Mnasa 
chusetts  Board  of  Education  in  1871, 46. 
title  of.  51. 
Paper  TI,  Appendix  A:  "Some  English  Ex- 
amples, '*  448-483. 
««ParU.*«  or  volnmea,  why  this  Beport  is 
divided  into,  xxiv. 
arrant 
Peal 

Franklin  School,  Boston,  in  l&8-*39  "by,  18. 
teachers*  normal  class  in  drawing  of  100  pri- 
mary school  teachers  (1841-'42),  under  di- 
rection of,  13. 
Peabody ,  Mlea  Mary  T.,  publishes  a  primer 

of  reading  and  drawing,  18. 
Peale,  Bern  brand  t,  aocoimt  of  this  artisVs 
efforts,  beginning  in   1840,  to  introduoe 
drawing  in  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
13-80. 
referred  to  in  extracts  from  Ihinlop*s  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  418. 
Peale**  *^  Oraphlcs,*'  ttUe  page  of, 80. 
brief  description  of,  417, 
extracts  from,  417-428. 
Peale^N  ftyatem  described  by  Professor  Hart, 
1&-16. 
examined  by  experts,  10-29. 
Report  of  experts  on,  29-80. 
approved  by  resolution  of  Controllers  (Feb- 
ruary 21, 1843),  30. 
long  retained  in  Philadelphia  schools,  80. 


arrangement  of,  xxiv-xxv. 

AbfMly,  91  las  £•  P.,  drawing  taught  in 


ilee.  Jolin  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schoola 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  historical  statement  of, 
oonoemlng  introduction  of  drawing  in  the 
city  schools  in  Annual  Beport  for  1880,80^ 
810. 
Pedaffoci^  !!■••  of  drawing  illustrated, 

cxxiT 
Pennsylvania,  drawing  in  schools  of,  376^383. 
Pennsylvania  Mnseum  and  Scli4»ol  of 
Industrial  Art,  colli. 

English  gifts  to,  ccliL 

collections  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  South 
Kensington,  oclv. 

gives  to  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  an- 
nual MDointment  to  three-year  scholar^ 
ships,  of  five  pupils  of  citv  schools,  883. 
People,  alliance  between  the  Arts  and  the, 
xxxvii. 

equality  of,  in  the  Church,  xlix. 

technical  education  of  a,  Ixxxix-xcvli. 

how  the  topics  of  this  Beport  are  related  to 
the  life  of  the  American,  ocix-ccx. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Charles  C,  ouotations  from 
"  Tuscan  Sculptors"  by,  xliv,  Ixxx. 

supports  the  new  movement  (1870),  8. 

recommends  employment  of  competent  Eng- 
lish drawing  master,  155. 

PreCftco  to  "Anteflx  Papers"  by,  196. 

lectures  delivered  before  Massachusetts  Art 
Teachers*  Association  by,  199. 

letter  to  Boston  Committee  on  Drawing 
from,  on  training  of  teachers,  206-209. 

recommends  obtaining  from  England  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  drawing  for  teachers 
of  Boston  public  schools,  209. 

suggestions  by,  approved  by  Boston  Com- 
mittee on  Drawing,  209-210. 

selects  and  arranges  casts  given  by  American 
Social  Science  Association  to  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  223. 

lectures  on  Ancient  Art  before  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  Boston  (1871),  224. 

gives  set  of  English  models  for  drawing,  229. 

as  chairman  of  Drawing  Committee,  indorses 
Professor  Smith  in  Report  of  1874, 2^. 

ohairman  Boston  Consolidated  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drawing  (1878),  258. 

ohairman  Boston  Consolidated  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drawing  (1880),  291. 

chairman  Boston  SchoolCommittee  on  Draw- 
ing, republishes  in  1879  address  flrst  deliv- 
ered in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  1871,  844. 

quotations  from  his  Fitchburg  address,  844- 

Perry,'Walter  S.,  addresses  by,  referred  to 

(see  Appendix  C),  xxvii. 

extracts  from  two  lectures  on  drawing  in 
public  schools  by,  591-604. 
Pestalossl,  quotation  from,  on  object  teach- 
ing, 841. 
PIftldlas,  sculptures  of,  long  neglected  and 

nearly  rejected  by  England,  451-452. 
Plilladelplila,  Pa.,  recent  examples  of  ar- 
chitecture in,  dxi. 

extracts  fr^m  Annual  Report  of  city  Board 
of  Education  for  1880,877-383. 

Industrial  Education  in,  877-383. 

city  night  sdiool  for  artisans.  Report  of  prin- 
cipal of,  for  1879-'80,  880-881. 

city  night  school  shows  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance like  that  which  prevailed  in  Boston 
evening  drawing  schools  before  adoption 
of  Director  Smith's  progressive  two  years' 
course  of  study,  881. 
Piillbrlek,  Jobn  D.,  I4I4.D.,  Report  of,  for 
1871,  as  superintendent  of  Boston  schools, 
referred  to,  xxvi. 

quotation  from,  xxxi. 

referred  to,  xxxiv. 

superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  active  In 
the  new  movement  (1870),  3. 

entitled  to  great  credit  for  promoting  the 
practical  introduction  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation in  America,  154. 

historical  address  by,  at  first  commencement 
of  Normal  Art  School  (1876),  LW. 

interest  of  early  Reports  of,  208. 

Reports  of.  when  superintendent  of  Boston 
schools,  208. 
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Pkllbrlek,  John  D«,  I<Ii«  D.— Oontlna«d. 
diMUMM  drAwiOflr  in  his  Report  of  1870, 206- 

aos. 

prepared  Botton  primuy  tobleU  ftvr  drawing 
in  public  achools,  281. 

Imports  dmwing  modek  from  RngUnd  aboat 
18S7,  231. 

extracta  from  Beport  of  (1872),  reoltl]i|r  early 
efforts  to  introdooe  drawing  and  oom- 
mending  Walter  Smith,  281-2&. 

pays  tribute  to  former  teaohers  of  drawing, 
282. 

Second  Semi-annual  Beport  for  1K7S,  in  sohool 
committee's  Beport  for  1874, 238-238. 

eoncise  statement  by,  of  Art  Director's  first 
three  years  of  servioe.  285-238. 

re-elected  superintendent  of  Boston  schools 
(1876),  244. 

treats  of  industrial  education  and  public 
schools  in  Beport  of  1870, 247-24& 

value  of  his  conclusions,  249. 

retirement  of,  255. 

tribute  to,  by  Superintendent  Eliot,  255. 

superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  1876,  state- 
ment bv,  about  drawing,  342. 

introduction  to  extracts  from  Beport  of  1871 
by,  487. 

historical  Beport  as  school  superintendent  of 
Boston  schools(1871)  by,  487-447. 
Pliillipa,  Hon.  WUluini  S.,  supports  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature  of  Iffssss 
chusetts  for  a  normal  art  school,  166. 
Flctnre-molLJlnff  dmwlnfr*  why  ohfeotloo- 

able,214. 
Plnn  for  drawing  In  ■ch€»ola  for  a  course 
of  years.  condensed^OO. 
ns  ontlinetf 
for  first  year 
280. 


Finns  outlined  by  IkMton  oomnilttoe 

r  of  the  study  of  drawing,  229- 


Pootry,  danger  to,  arising  from  too  great  em- 
phasis ox  technique,  IxxvUi. 

Popular  odnenflon  based  on  the  innate 
equality  of  man,  cxzri. 

Pocoelnin,  early  mannftuiture  oC  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania.  cczviii. 

Pottery,  band-book  on,  by  Ool.  George  Ward 
Nichols,  oczxzi. 

Pottery  and  poreelain,  places  available  for 
manufSBU}ture  of,   in    the   United    States, 
ccxxxii. 
work  on,  by  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  ccxxxii. 

Power  centered  la  the  rulers  of  railroads, 
cxliv-cxlv. 

Praefical  edneaUon  defined  by  President 
Felton,  oxxv-cxxtI. 

Pmng  A  Co.,  Ncaara.  !«.,  value  of  normal 
<uasBe8  instituted  for  Philadelphia  teachers 
by,  recognized  and  acknowledged,  882. 

ProUniinary  Papers,  a  series  of  original 
essays  upon  the  topics  comprised  in  this 
Beport.    See  Essays. 

Pr^ndlce,  persistence  of,  illustrated,  ci,  note. 

**  Present ontlook,'*  ccxxvii-cclviii. 

Price,  Mr.  BTewton,  tribute  by,  to  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  Ixxxv-lxxxvl. 

Primary  Bcb4»ols.  drawing  and  "ol^ect  les- 
sons in,  67. 
Mr.  Qooclwin  discusses,  57. 
desirable  methods  in, 68. 

Principles  of  Deisarte,  as  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Bussell,  of  New  York  Citv, 
a  positive  addition  to  art  educational  facili- 
ties, ocxlii. 

Private  art  collections,  liberality  of  own- 
ers of,  dxxxv. 

Programme  of  drawing  in  public  schools  by 
the  Art  Director,  in  1879  Beport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  03. 
for  two  years*  course  for  free  evening  draw- 
ing classes,  122-125. 

PmirreMs  illustmted  by  papers  in  Appendix  A, 
xxvi. 
in  the  development  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion in  Mas8»ohu80tts,7L 
slowness  of,  448. 

PmsNlan  moIiooIs,  Beport  on,  by  Professor 
Stow  (1838),  9. 

Pnt>llc  etliieution.snre  fotmdntion  on  which 
American  system  of,  is  based,  cxxiv. 


Pnblie  ednontlon--Coath&ued. 

England's  solntion  of  the  problem  of,  cxxxv. 

present  demand  on,  cxxxv. 

argument  for,  twofold,  cxli. 
PnbOc  insportnnoo  of  industrial  art  tnii.- 

Ing.e. 
Pnblie  nteetinirs,  number  of,  addressed  by 

the  Art  Director,  88. 
Pnblie  solMOls,  ol^eot  teaching  fai,  expen- 
ments  In  Bngfand  and  in  i^ninqy,  Maa^.. 
ix-x. 

the  preparatory  aoademies  for  the  ooll^esof 
agrloulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  xiL 

teaching  of  eiementaiy  drawing  in,  essential, 
xiil. 

Technical  and  Indmtrial,  must  beodspied  to 
noods  of  the  locality,  xxi. 

training  given  In,  of  importance  to  political 
soononuBls,  as  wsU  as  tomoralistsand  kg- 
ishitors^nL 

In  Massachnsetla.  evolution  of,  xxvi. 

former  arguments  In  Ihvor  of,  di-ctii. 

larger  attendance  on,  desirable,  cxiL 

compulsory  attsndanee  on,  cxii-cxv. 

present  eduoatton  In,  limited,  cxvL 

present  eystem  of  tnUning  in,  how  deAcieot, 
cxvll. 

training  in,  takes  no  aoooont  of  the  prodoctr 
ive  fiwultles,  oxvii. 

what  they  cao  do  for  the  future  worlurs, 
cxvitL 

how  time  for  teaching  drawing  in,mAy  be 
secured,  cxx-oxad. 
*    drawing  feasible  in,  exxL 

causes  of  dissatlslkctlon  with,  cxxilL 

grounds  of  support  of,  stated,  cxxiv. 

support  of,  how  Justified,  cxxiv. 

education  in,  fonneriy  fitted  to  conditions, 
oxxvil. 

causes  of  present  rUsMtlsftifition  with,  plain, 
oxxxiv. 

drawing  In,  will  tnin  poptlsln  art  knowl- 
edge, cxxxvii. 

give  to  America  greater  advantages  for  pro- 
moting induatnal  art  training  than  Eng- 
land offered  in  1851,  cxxxvii. 

of  tbc  State,de8oribed  in  Fortv-seeond  Beport 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board,  95. 

of  Massachusetts,  charaoteriaed  in  Secreta- 
ry's Beport  (1879),  96. 

what  should  be  taught  in,  97-9S. 
I  eany^ 


In  1879. 

drawli  _ 
of  Boston,  ofiidal 

*84),a(»-204. 


work  of  free  evening 
l»u 

of  drawing  in  (1^7(^ 


present  training  given  In,  inadequate,  21' 
nrin, 

Irawing  in^ 
demned  (1871),  SS-22S. 


of  Boston,  drawmg  first  introduced  in  all 

grades  of  a87»-*71),221. 
Of  Boston,  drawing  in.  dsfloribed  and 


theory  of  education  in,  248. 

the  common  schools  of  America,  value  of.  in 
the  past,  and  adaptability  to  coming  needs, 
249-2». 

absurd  objections  to,  exposed,  254. 

esteem  of  citisens  of  Boston  for,  254. 

oriticiBms  on,  reviewed,  255. 

if  proposed  studies  for,  can  be  made  geners]. 
admit :  if  they  must  remain  sperlal,  r^ec^ 
256. 

no  place  for  specialties  in,  256. 

courses  of  studies  in,  defective,  357-858. 

to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  the  home 
training.  374^6. 

Inconsistent  demands  made  opon,874-876L 

what  they  can  and  what  they  cannot  do,  ex- 
tracts from  Beport  of  B.  w. Stevenson. Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,   Columbus,  O., 
374-376. 
PnbUcaUon  of  ibis  Report,  difficulties 

due  to  delays  in,  xxii. 
Publications,  an  attempt  to  obtain  lists  «f 

art  educational,  xx. 
Pnpiis*  drawing,  shown  at  the  Centennial, 

reference  to,  98. 
Pnpils  of  Normal  Art  School,  opportuoi- 
tie9  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  art  pupils 
abroad.  196. 
Purpose  of  c«ininion  schools,  97. 
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Pntiiaiii*  Hr.  B.  W*.  pupil  of  Normal  Art 
School,  attends  teachers'  institutes  in  1873, 
143. 
responds  for  normal  art  students  to  the 
Governor's  address  at  first  oommenoement 
of  the  school,  161-162. 

<!• 

4(aeen     Anne    lurelilteetare    criticised, 

clxvU-olzz. 
4(ainey-,  Mass.«  Report  for  1880-*81  of  school 
committee  of,  866-368. 
what  a  grammar   school  graduate  Is  ex- 
pected to  know  in,  867. 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  pupils 
in  schools  of,  867. 
i^nJlney   metliod,  similar  to  that  used  in 
England  in  sc^iools  and  in   meohanios* 
e,  ix-x. 


Railroads,  inland  conouneroeof  the  American 
continent  largely  controlled  by,  cxliv. 
potency  of,  cxlnr. 
power  of  rulers  of,  to  influence  legislation, 

cxlv. 
wonderAil  system  of  American,  suggested, 
cxlvi. 
Rapbael,  immortal  value  of  his  works,  cxxxL 
Reay,  I«or<l,  inaugural  address  of,  in  Appen- 
dix H,  referred  to,  xxvii-xxviii. 
R^Saniey,M.  Felix,  artist  and  Commissioner 
of  France  to  report    on    American    art 
training,  ccliv. 
"report  by,  to  French  Qovemment,  on  Ameri- 
can art  schools,  etc,  ccliv. 
commends  Boston  system,  290i 
Relber,  M.  l^mlle,  urges  universal  teaching 

of  drawing  in  France,  290. 
RAlaUonof  arawlnffto  technical  training, 
6A. 


■y  suRgestod  for  present  deflciendee  In 
public  education,  cxxxiv-cxxxv. 

RenalMMuee,  the  present  age  a  part  of  the, 
dxvi. 

ReiMurata  Sta.,  church  of,  Florentine  edict  in 
reference  to,  xliv. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Drawing  of  National 
Educational  Association  (see  Appendix  E) 
referred  to,  xxvii. 
of  experts  on  Peole's  Graphics,  20-30. 

Reports  tbe  forecolnfi[«P«clal,on  **  Indus- 
trial and  High  Art  Education  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  purpose  and  contents  of,  ix- 

XXX. 

all  matters  pertaining  to  artistic  industries 

may  be  considered  in,  xlii. 
natural  division  of  topics  in,  analysed,  xiii. 
history  of,  xvi. 
general  plan  of,  xviii. 
comprehensive  nature  of,  xxl. 
difllculties  in  preparing,  arising  from  delay 

of  publication,  xxiL 
written  primarily  for  educators  as  spedal- 

iBts,x:riv. 
purpose  of,  summarised,  xxix-xxz. 
aim  in  preparation  of,cxvii. 
Reports,  mlaeeilaneone  edaeatlonal« 

velatlBgr  to  drawing,  etc«— 


Annual  Report  of  Warren  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Oommon  86h<»ols,  for  1870, 297- 
»0. 
for  1872,299-209. 
for  1873,  treats  of  the  snl^eot  of  the  arts 

in  education,  290  300, 
.  for  1874,.30L 
«orl875,8Q8. 


Aols  Board  of  EdncatUm,  Report  of,  on  tecfa- 
nioal  tratnbig  afl70-*71),  41-42. 
Report  ojl  to  Legislature  for  1870, 62-86. 
4^1111^1  Reports  of,  lh>m  1871  to  1876, 6L 


Report*,  mlscellaneoaa.  etc.— Continued. 
State  lioiurd  o/  Educalioti,  Report  of,  for  1876. 
62. 

for  1877,  paper  by  President  Runkle 

in.  63. 
for  1878,  notice  of  drawing  and  tech- 
nical schools  in,  63. 
for  1870,  notice  of  sewing  in  Woroestei 

schools  in,  64. 
for  1882  recoguises  demand  for  indus- 
trial training,  66-66. 
papers  on  industrial  training  in  Ap- 
pendix of,  66. 
for  187G,  commends  pupils*  work  at 
the  Centennial,  93. 
8laU  Art  Direcior,  Reports  of,  61. 

FifUiAunual  Report  of,tn  Fortieth  Report 
of  Stote  Board  of  Education  (1876).  62. 
Report  of,  in  Forty-third  Report  of  State 
Board  of  Education  (1870),  63. 
in  Forty-anb  Report  of  State  Board 
of  Education,  65. 
extracts  fkom  Report  of.  for  1870-*80,  ICO. 
Reports  of,  on   dree  evening  drawing 
cL&sses,  113-118. 
Hoston  School  CommittM,  Annual  Reports  of, 
described,  202. 
value  and  interest  of  Reports  of,  208. 
Report  of.  for  1870,  20S. 
for  1871, 219-220. 
for  1877,  on  industrial  education,  2S2- 

2B3. 
for  1879,  recites  action  covering  estab- 
lishment of  free  technical  industrial 
schools,  2S8. 
for  1880,  singular  comment  in,  regard- 
ing attendance  on   free  evening 
drawing'^chools,  286. 
for  1881,  contains  no  Report  by  Com- 
mittee on  Music  and  Drawing,  291. 
for  1876,  841-343. 

for  1881,  reference  to  industrial  edu- 
ucatlon  in,  348-349. 
SuperinUndenl  PhUbrltk,  of  BotUm  Schools,  Re- 
ports of,  208. 
Report  of,  for  1871,  220. 

for  1872,  extracts  from,  231-232. 
Semi-annual,  February,  1878, 253-254. 
SupcrinUndenl  Eliot,  qfBoatoti  SehooU,  Semi- 
annual Report  of.  September,  1878,  255-256. 
Report  of.  for  1879,  extracts  from,  258-259. 
Boaton  Committee  on  Drawing,  Report />f,  for 
1871.  220-230. 
Introduction  to  Report  of,for  1871, 220-221. 
Report  of,  for  1874,  discusses  and  com- 
mends Smithes  system,  238-240. 
for  1879.  by  reorapiiniBed  committee. 

240-243. 
for  1876,  244-247. 
for  1877,  250-252. 
Boaton  ConaoUdated  Oommittee  on  Uuaio  onA 
Drawing,  Report  of,  for  1878,  256-258. 
Report  of,  lor  1870,  259-260. 
for  1880,  287-201. 
for  1883,  292-293. 
Boaton  Director  of  Drawing,  Report  called  for 
firom.  by  school  committee  (1880),  280-286. 
Report  of,  for  1880,  described,  201. 
Superintendent  H.  H.  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford  schools.  Report  of,  for  1881, 352-3S0* 
New  Bedford  Committee  on  Drawing,  Re- 
ports of,  for  1861  and  1882,  350-352. 
Judaea  at  State  ExMMUon.extracts  from  Report 
of  (1879),  on  free  evening  drawing-schools, 
13^186. 
Report  of,  for  1880, 137-140. 

treatment  of  Boston  school  exhibit 
in,  137. 
of  New  Bedford  school  exhibit  in, 

137. 
of  Lawrence  school  exhibit  in, 

138. 
of  the  remaining  exhibits  in,  130- 
140. 


Report  of  Edward  R.  Long,  Superintendent 
of  District  Schools,  Saint  Ix>uis,  36^-870. 
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B«poTt  of  Board  of  Edumtioo  of  SyrMUae  for 
1875,  808-806. 
on  dimwing  in  schools  of  Syraoose,  by 

special  oommittee,  808-806. 
of    State  SuperiatondoDi  Oilmour,  for 
1877,  307. 
for  1878, 807-806. 
Twenty-ninth  Annual,  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  aty  of  New  York  (1880).  808. 
of  Superintendent  Jasper,  on  drawing  in 
schools  of  New  York  City  (1881),  806- 
300. 


Report  of  John  B.  Peaslee.  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  for  1880,  808-810. 

of  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  schools 
of  Columbus  for  1881,818-810;  for  1882, 
320;  forl883, 322^328. 

of  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Columbus,  for  1883,810;  for 
1883,321-322,374-876. 

Twenty-eeventh  Annual,  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  (188D),  ex- 
tracts from  special  paper  on  drawing  in, 
871-874. 
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Report  of  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Erie,  for  1877-'78. 876-877. 
of  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  President  Phil- 
adelphia Board  of  Education.  877-881. 
of  Philadelphia  Committee  on  Industrial 
Art  Education,  for  1880,  381-883. 

BHODK  ISLAKD. 

Report  of  Mr.  Leach,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Providence,  urges  an  experi- 
mental class,  lower  than  the  high  school, 
for  direct  training  in  view  of  the  pupils* 
proposed  pursuits,  884. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools 
(1872-»7S),  823-324. 
of  Superintendent  Wilson  (1878-*74),  on 

the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of 

drawing  in  schools,  825. 
First  Annual,  of  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Fuller, 

teacher  of  drawing  (1874),  326-328. 
of  Superintendent  Wilson,  for  1877,  con- 
tains concise  history  of  drawing  in  the 

city  schools,  828-380. 
not  issued  in  book  form  since  1880, 381. 
of  the  Director  of  Drawl  ng  (1883).  881-^82. 
of  Mr.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Colored 

Schools  (187!>-'70),  832-833. 
of   Thomas  W.  Hunster,  in  charge   of 

drawing  in  colored  schools  (1876-^77), 


of  Superintendent  Cook,  on  drawing  in 
the  colored  schools  (l87d-'77),  333-384. 
Beponiis^  work  in  silver,  by  a  Baltimore  sil- 
versmith in  1830,  ccxviii. 
In  silver,  shown  by  Tiffany  it  Co.,  at  the 
Centennial,  ccxix. 
Republic,  the  American,  France  and  England 
teach  the  value  of  nrt  to,  Ixxxiii. 
no  fixed  classes  of  citizens  in  a,  olxxv. 
public   education   suitable  for  a,   defined, 
clxxvi. 
Repablicn,  ancient,  the  patrons  of  art,  xxxvil. 
patronage  of  art  by,  legitimate,  xxxvil. 
A  rt  i  n ,  the  pecul  iar  concern  of  the  people,lxvi . 
Resolutiona  of  Mnsi^achusetts  Legislature  di- 
recting Board  of  Education  to  report,  62. 
Reiinlt9«  «tI1,  from  separation  of  industrial 

and  high  art  work,  Ixxxi. 
RAanm^     of    blatorlcal     ehangres    in 

America*  cxxviii. 
Reunion  of  Art  and  Industry  a  result  of  mod- 
ern science,  Ixxxii. 
Revolution,  the  American  Industrial,  causes 

of,  cxciii. 
Rhode  Inland,  industrial  education  urged  by 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Proviclence, 


Rlee.  Hon.  Alezsader  H.,  ^k^^w^»m^ 

Mssssflhnserts,  Bignifleanoe  of  hie  awapd  o: 
eettillcates  to  normal  school  students,  ^v: 
address  of,  at  Normal  Art  School  oonusence- 
ment,  180-161. 

RiirlBt  of  ffirls  to  attend  Boston  acliools  ai 
the  year  round  aeoared  by  Mr.  Fowie  m 
1828,8. 

RcMid-bnllders,  the  Amertoana  ■nzpaea  the 
Somans  aa,  cz  Wii. 

RfOmana,  as  road-builders,  aarpaased  by  Amer- 
icans, czlrii. 

Rookwood  pottery*  Clncimnatl,I885,ccxlri 

RfOxbary  Hlrt  flclH»ol,  poor  models  cbosec 


8yal 


bypupU8ih,228, 
alReaUehi 

10. 


inle,  Berlin,  drawing  in  (IS** 


RsBkle,  Pre«ldeMt,  on  manual  element  is 
education,  18. 
a  second  paper  on  manual  element  in  edu- 
cation by,  65. 
RoalKin,  John,  says  child  should    team  to 
draw  before  learning  to  write,  cxx. 
referred  to.  ocxi. 

oppoeed  to  former  South  Kensington  meth- 
ods, 449. 
Riuaeil,  EdmuMd,  and  Mrs.  Henrietta Crane- 
Runell,  artisU.  of  New  York,  illustrate  thtr 
application  of  Delsarte*s  principles  to  uJ: 
art,  by  examples  of  American  art  work,  etc  , 
ocxll. 
eompared  with  Walter  Smith,  ocxliL 
charm  of  the  expositaon  of  Delsarte^s  princi- 
ples by,  coxlii. 
Raaala,  renaissanee  of  national  art  in,  zc. 
the  Strogonoff  school  of,  initiates  terhnicsl 

training  in  medbanics,  xci. 
two  definite  lessons  taught  by,  xci. 
Russia  and   Bngrlaad  at  the  Oentennial, 
Ixxxix. 


Sehool  attendanee,  Loulsrille  Cbmrnei-cio/ 
on  importance  of,  cxii-cxiii. 
may  be  secured  without  compulsion,  cxiv. 
may  be  increased  by  interesting  the  pupils, 
cxv. 
Sehool  Committee  of  Roaton,  annual  re- 
ports of,  202. 
refused  to  take  the  drawing  models  imported 

by  Superintendent  Philbrick  in  1857, 231. 
reorganisation  of,  243-244 
School  life,  average  duration  of,  dl. 
Sehool  of  Deslini  fbr  Women,  Philsdel- 
phia,  city  scholars  in,  required  to  send 
specimens  of  their  work  semi-annually  U> 
Board  of  Education,  382. 
ten  annual  appointments  to  four-year  seh^- 
arships  in,  at  disposal  of  city  Board  of  £a- 
ucation,  882. 
School  Tlsltlnv  agents,  72. 
Schools  of  Art,  statistics  of,  885-40L 
Schools  of  Roston,  right  of  girls  to  attend 
through  the  year  first  secured  by  Mr.  Fowle 
in  1S2S,  6. 
Schuyler,  Jlontsomerar,  article  on  Nev 
York  architecture  by,  referred  to,  dvi. 
criticises  Queen  Anne  styles,  clxvii-clxx. 
Seienee.  advent  of,  as  a  fiMstor  in  education,  rwy 
ognized  by  Congress  in  tlie  land  grantlsir 

results  of  this  law,  in  developing  sdentists. 
engineers,  and  inventors,  xi. 

dmwing  an  essential  preparation  for  sdiooh 
of.  xii. 

study  of  elementary   drawing   in  public 
sdiools  of  importance  to  schools  at  xii. 

great  discoverers  in,  gifted  with  ImaginstioD, 
Ixxvi. 

modem,  leads  to  reunion  of  Art  sad  Jndnstaj. 
Ixxxii. 

rise  of  modem,  Ixxxii. 
Science  and  Art  Oepartmenl,  Ensiaad, 
official  publications  of,  compiled  in  Appen- 
dix P,  Part  I,  referred  to,  xxvii. 

ooncise  summary  of  official  pubtioiftioitf  of. 
and  of  duties  of,  718-714. 
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Scnlptmni,  list  of  Home  American,  prior  to  the 

Centennial*  ocaczxvii. 
Second  Annnal  Report  by  the  Maamcha- 

setts  Art  Director  a978).  89. 
Beeretary  Massaclmsetis  State  Board 
of  Eaneatlon,  reports  of,  72. 
approves  the  work  of  the  Art  Director,  73. 
concise  rSsumS  by,  88. 

reports  on  iostruotion  in  drawing  given  to 
teachers'  institutes,  148. 
Sewell,  BeT.  Cliarlee,  of  Medfleld,  Mass., 
letter  f^om,  on  the  desirability  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  public  schools,  54. 
Sewtns  in  «lriB*  eelioobi.  proposed  in  New 
Bedfor<ra882),  864-865. 
sttooessfhlly    introduced    in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Providence,  865. 
experience  as  to,  in  Boston,  recited,  888. 
shall  it  be  introduced  in  Philadelphia?  388. 
Sewinif  in  arranunar  bcIiooIb*  reported  on 
favorably  in  1870  by  Boston  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Education,  217-219. 
Sewing  in  pnbUc  seliools,  referred  to  in 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 98. 
of  Worcester,  96-99. 
Sewiaur  suggested  in  Philadelphia  schools, 

SlielBeid  Seientifie  Scliool,  Yale,  the  out- 
come of  Professor  Sllliman*s  early  efforts 
in  teaching  science,  zi. 
Sliepherd.  Prof.  Henry  E«,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Baltimore.  81. 
Silliman,    Prof.    BeiMamln,    the  elder, 
practical  founder  of  new  science  education, 
xi. 
Simon,  Jules,  French  statesman,  character- 
ized by  Charles  Sumner,  258. 

Superintendent  Philbriok  quotes  ftx>m,  258. 
**  Situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 

States.  The,"  czxxTii-cxl. 
Smalley,  Oeorir®  W.,  letter  to,  from  Mr. 

Oladstone^ccvi. 
Smitli,  nilss  lineilla  E.,  Principal,  reports 
on  first  year's  study  of  drawing  in  the  Wash- 
ington x^ormal  School,  825. 
Smitb,  Prof.  Walter,  State  Art  Director  of 
Massachusetts  and  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools,  prcwrammes  and  ad- 
dresses by,  referred  to  (see  Appendix  C), 
xxvii. 

contrasts  English  display  at  Hyde  Park  in 
1851  with  that  at  Paris  in  1878,  xdv. 

referred  to,ocxlvii. 

why  called  to  America,  8. 

peouliar  fitness  of,  8. 

engagement  of,  announced,  47. 

duties  of,  as  State  Art  Director,  61. 

called  in  1883  to  take  charge  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  Technical  College  at  Brad- 
ford, England,  62,  note. 

retams  to  England,  62. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of,  as  State  Art  Director, 
62. 

series  of  drawing  books  and  manuals  by,  62. 

on  tendency  toward  technical  industrial  ed- 
ucation, 64. 

returns  to  England  in  1888,66. 

account  of  early  efforts  of,  79, 

brings  collections  of  models,  etc.,  78. 

first  visit  of,  to  Biasoaohusetts,  78. 

first  address  of,  to  Masirsohusetta  Teachers* 
Association,  78. 

attends  teachers*  Institutes  in  1878  as  agent 
of  Board  of  Education,  148. 

recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Cole  to  author- 
ities of  Massachusetts,  155. 

Principal  Normal  Art  School,  remarks  by,  at 
oommencement  (1876),  162-168. 

Director  Normal  Art  School,  programme  of 
four  years'  course  of  study  prepared  by 
(1881),  165-172. 

socceas  of  Normal  Art  School  largely  due  to, 
172. 

ceases  his  duties  as  Art  Director  of  State  and 
DiieotOT  of  Normal  Art  School,  July  6, 1882, 
191. 

departure  of,  a  loss  to  Normal  Art  School 
and  to  State  of  Massachusetts,  198. 


Smitli,  Prof.  Walter—Continued. 

removal  of,  likely  to  impair  and  delay  adop- 
tion of  industrial  art  education  in  this  coun- 
try, 198. 

distinguished  services  and  success  of,  in  the 
United  States,  206. 

later  success  of  industrial  art  education  due 
to  early  work  of,  205. 

condition  of  study  of  drawing  in  Boston 
schools  before  advent  of,  206. 

Report  (1871)  announces  engagement  of.  220. 

committee  describe  preliminary  visit  of 
(1870),  229. 

invitea  by  committee  to  make  preliminary 
visit  to  America,  229. 

of  Leeds,  England,  communicated  with  by 
committee,  229. 

Superintendent  Philbrick  describes,  231-232. 

tribute  to,  286. 

the  community  has  reason  to  be  gratefiil  to, 
257. 

success  of  system  of,  acknowledged  by 
French  Commissioners  to  Centennial,  260. 

letter  fh)m,  accompanying  his  Report  of  1880, 
260-261. 

only  Report  made  by.  as  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools  (1880),  261-265. 

discusses  the  subject  of  special  instructors, 
26^269. 

describes  a  notable  lesson  in  drawing,  268. 

recites  history  of  Boston  f^e  evening  draw- 
ing classes  (Report  of  1880),  269-273. 

plan  of  two  years'  course,  for  free  evening 
drawing  schools  arranged  by,  273-277. 

French  Commissioners  to  Centennial  praise 
system  of,  277-288. 

gives  detailed  history  of  drawing  in  Boston 
schools  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  277-280. 

account  of  duties  of,  as  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools,  280-286. 

interesting  personal  statement  con<ieming 
official  relations  of,  280-286. 

meets  teachers  of  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington (1875),  830. 

credit  given  to,  by  Boston  School  Committee 
(1876),  842. 

system  of  drawing  for  public  schools  of, 
warmly  indorsed  in  1876,  by  Superintend- 
ents Philbriok,  Ma-Alister,  and  Harris.  348. 

testimony  to,  as  Director  of  Drawing  in  Bos- 
ton schools,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  (1879),  344. 

in  English  Report  on  French  schools  of  art, 
made  by  him  in  1863,  approves  certain 
French  methods  of  drawing,  847. 

letter  fh>m,  commending  exhibition  of  New 
Bedford  school  drawings,  850-851. 

introduction  of  drawing  in  American  public 
schools  due  to  system  of,  882. 

letter  of,  to  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (1875),  517-521. 

plans  and  prograuimes  by,  for  "courses  of 
drawing  in  public  schools,  522-547. 

letterof,  to  I.  Edwards  Clarke  (1884)  authoris- 
ing publication  of  lectures,  548. 

three  lectures  to  Boston  teachers  by  (1879-'81), 
548-«75. 

extracts  ftt>m  addresses  in  Canada  by  (1882), 
576-590. 

opposition  to.  developed,  607. 

ceased  to  hold  positions  of  State  Art  Director 

and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 

July  6, 1882, 609. 

Soeieties  of  deeoratiTe  art  referred  i 

ooxxxix. 
**  Solon,*'  name  of,  now  fsmous  in  England  as 

formerly  in  Sevres,  Ixxxiii. 
Some  American  founders  of  colleges,  ete.,  exlil. 
Sontli  Boston  Seliool  of  Art,  86. 
Sontb  Keneinston  mlee  of  decorative  art, 
225-226. 

Improved  methods  of,  similar  to  Smith's 
system,  449. 

John  Ruskin  and  others  opposed  to  former 
methods  of,  449. 

methods  of,  changed  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Ruskin's  and  Mr.  ^Mtrkes's  ideas,  449. 

opposition  to  former  methods  of  teaching  in. 
Justified,  449. 
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Mparkes,  JToIib,  Art  Master,  OoTenunent  AH 
Training  School,  *t    Lambeth,  Enfl:Iand, 
zcil-zdil. 
oriticiaea  South  K^pMington  methods  In  1874, 

449. 
eriticiam  hy,  on  former  methoda  at  Sooth 
Kensington,  481-488. 
Up  a  rial  Inatraetors,  Art  DIraotor  diaeuaaea, 
101-104. 
reduction  in  number  of,  reported  feaalUe  by 

Boston  committee  in  1878.297. 
relation  of,  to  the  schools  considered,  260-SOO. 
i^peclal  normal  drawing  da—en  sug- 
gested, 73. 
Special  Report  on   Mannal  Trainings 
in  common  schools,  in  Report  of  Maasadiu- 
aetts  Board  of  Education  for  1882,87-80. 
Bpeer,  W.Wm  School  Superlntendent,Marahall 

Co.,  IikJ[1881),  on  ofctject  teaching,  340-341. 
Speneer,  Herl»ert,  quotation  ftom^  on  ol^ect 

teaching,  841. 
0tarr  A  Marena,  Plymouth  Book  Jewelry 

ahown  by^t  the  Centennial,  oczx. 
State    Art    Bireetor,    Maaaaelinsetta, 
methods  adopted  by,  72. 
ofllcial  Reports  by,  72. 
the  secretary  recites  history  of  the  nHyrement 

to  secure  a,  72. 
First  Report  of,  extracts  ttom,  79-87. 
State   anihorlttes   of  Massacliasetts, 
unite  with  Boston  authorities  in  engaging 
PfoC  Walter  Smith,  88. 
State  exliibition  of  drawing:,  droular  let- 
ter concerning,  127. 
reporta  on,  of  1872, 127. 
Board  of  Education  commenta  on,  127. 
examiners'  Report  on,  128. 
Art  Director's  Reports  on,  of  1878, 129. 
examiners'  Report  of,  129-133. 
Art  Director  in  1880  urges  contributions  of 

local  exhibitions  to.  136-137. 
Judges'  Report  on,  137-140. 
last  Report  of  Art  Director  on.  In  1881, 140. 
State  Normal  Art  School,  first  moyement 
tor,  79. 
need  of,  in  America,  85. 
proposed,  86. 

suggestions  concerning,  86. 
Walter  Smith  made  director  of,  89. 
when  founded,  89. 
State  of  Maaaaehnaetta  and  city  of  Boston 

jointly  employ  Prof.  Smith,  74. 
Statlatiea*  tabulated,  why  inserted  In  Part  I, 

XXT. 

of  normal  aehools  in  the  United  States  in 

1881, 149.  note, 
of  normal  art  schools,  oertiflcatea  awarded 

(1876).  161. 
of  instructora  and  pupils  of  Normal  Art 

School  (1876),  163. 
of  attendance  in  Normal  Art  School  for  four 

years,  fVom  1877, 164. 
ftom  1880  to  1885  194. 
of  art  department  of  high  achool,  Syracuse, 

N.Y.,803. 
Steel,  Hon.  Edward  T.,  President  Philadel- 

{>hia  Board  of  Ekiucation.  remarks  concem- 
ng  various  phases  of  industrial  education 

by,  377-380. 
Stetaon,  Chariea  B.,  educator  and  author, 

ziz. 
death  of,  referred  to,  xix. 
Report  by,  xix. 
Report  of,  referred  to   (see  Appendix   E), 

xxvii. 
as  author,  aids  the  new  moyement,  4. 
paper  b^,  on  drawing,  in  Appendix  to  Maine 

supenntendent'a  1872  Report^  referred  to, 

298. 
paper  by,  on  drawing.  In  1874  Report  of  BCaine 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  800- 

901. 
Report  by,  referred  to,  626. 
Report  by,  preliminary  words  to,  688-684. 
Report  on  popular  instruction  In  elementary 

drawing  by,  635-689. 
SteTenaon,  R.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

of  Columbus,  O.,  extracts  from  twelfth  suc- 
cessive Annual  Report  of  (1883),  374-376. 


aaon.  Mr.  ^.  W ,  priseipal  orteehnlcal 
schoola  of  Metropolitan  Mueenm^odiL 
Stow,  PtoCm  Report  of,  on  Pmaalan  adiools  to 
Ohio  L^slaUire  (U88),9. 
V^BOflT  Sehool,  Knaaiaa 


ayslemat  the, 
concisely  described,  xoL 
systematic  indoalrial  training  In  meohanica 
initiated  by  the.  xd. 

Stnartp  Mr.  Fred.  ]».,  oiiainnaa  of  oom- 
mittee  of  truateea  on  drawtmr.  laxgety 
credited  by  Snperintendent  Wusoo  with 
the  anooeasfnl  Introduction  of  drawing  in* 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  SK. 

Stndlea,  how  lecaliaod  In  poblie  aehools  of 
Masara  rh  nsr  ttn.  89. 

Stndy  of  drawtafv  olaims  of;  on  poUie 
aohoola,  cxx-cxxl. 

Snnr^ation  aa  to  night  iilnaiiw  by  the  Art  Di- 
rector, 81. 

Snlly,  Tlioniaa*  arti8t»  PhOadeWfala,  eati- 
mate  of  Peale'a  system  by,  lA-uL 

Snmmary-  of  art  development  in  American 
industriea  aubaeqnent  to  the  GentenniaJ. 
odvii-eolvlii. 
of  the  work  of  theMaHaoimaettaAxt  Dbedor 

for  the  year,  87. 
or  the  Report  by  Maaaarhnawfta  State  Board 
ot  Examiners  on  the  exhibition  of  draw- 
inga,88. 

Snaamer  Mannal  Art  School  held  an- 
nually einoe  1877,  fay  Prof.  Goodnoogh,  in 
Columbtta,0.,  817. 

Swediali  expertment,  remarks  on  tiie,69. 
of  doubtfkd  value  in  the  United  States.  70. 

SxMMnae,  If.  Y.,  drawing  intnxinoed  in.  be- 
fore ooming  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  S9S. 
Art  department  in  high  acfaool  oi^  founded  ia 

drawing  in  high  aohool  of;  SOB. 

statistics  of  art  department  of  high  adiool  <^, 

803. 
special  oommlttee  on  drawing  In  the  aehoob 

of,  reporta  its  auooeaafkd  introduction  (1875), 

SOB. 


Tabulated  atatiatiea  of  art  aohoola  and  ait 

muaeuma,  385-411. 
TiJ  Mahal  at  Agn,  xItiL 
Tariflh,  skill  in  industrial  arts  a  better  safe- 
guard than,cxciv. 

technical  training  a  aabstltute  for,  41. 
Teaehera  of  Boston  scdioola,  need  ot  Instrue- 
tion  in  drawing  for.  228w 

action  of  committee  in  referenoe  to  Instmc- 
tion  for  (Report  of  1871),  229. 
Teaehera*  asaociationa.  State  and  ooonty, 

142,  note. 
Teaehera'  instltates,  dxawins  to  be  tsogbt 
in,  51. 

in  Mawsaohnsetts  at  whioh  Prof.  Smith  taught, 
83. 

first  held  in  Massaohuaetta  by  Horace  Xaan 
in  1845,141. 

first  held  in  New  York  about  1842, 141. 

urged  by  Horace  Mann  in  Report  to  Legisla- 
ture (1844),  141. 

held  in  Maaaachnwetta.  State  appropriates 
money  for,  141. 

in  Massachuaetta  described,  141. 

origin  of,  in  Massachuaetta,  141. 

available  for  introduction  of  new  studio, 
142. 

oiiangea  in  methoda  oC  reoited,  142. 

8tatlsticsof,142. 

how  first  organised.  142. 

wher«  first  held  in  Maasachnaetta,  141 

Art  Director  reporta  visits  to  (1871  and  1873], 
148. 

commended  in  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Be* 
port  of  Board  of  Education,  143w 

Art  Director  Smith  attends.  143. 

attended  in  1878  by  Art  Director  Smitb,  u 
agent  of  Board  of  JBduoation,  143. 

B.  W.  Putnam  givea  inatruotlon  at.  In  a  lect- 
ure on  drawing,  in  1878. 143. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  repoilioe 
instrnotion  in  drawing  in,  148. 
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and  sewing).  42. 
^^.,42. 


Teaeliem'  InBtltiit«»-€ontinued. 

Art  Director  report*  on  Attending,  for  sey- 
eral  yeftrs,  144. 

instruction  in  drawing  in,  from  1878  to  1882, 
146. 
TecliBieal   and   Indvstrlal    tralBlnff. 

American  fiicilitiee  for.cxzvit. 
Technical     art     indnairial    ccliools. 

three  American,  odii-oeliii. 
Tccbnical  OoUcce  at  Bradford*  England, 
6S. 

rank  of,  In  England,  82. 
Tcclinlcal  training  o<  a  people.  Ixxzix-xdi. 

in  indostrial  arte,  desirable  as  a  part  of  publlo 
education  in  America,  xcyii. 

in  America,  Bepori  by  William  Matber  to 
Royal  Commission  on,  ccIt. 

Beport  on,  by  Boyal  Gommission,  cblyi. 

in  Europe,  title  orBepori  on,  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard (1870;,  9. 

essential  to  self-protection,  41. 

how  promoted  in  Massachusetts  up  to  1870- 

,  '71,  41. 

importance  of,  41. 

in  European  countries,  41. 

in  Massachusetts,  Bepori  on,  by  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation (1870-71),  41-42. 

artisans  must  haye,  or  retrograde,  42. 

drawing  the  basis  of.  42. 

in  common  schools  (drawl  . 

indications  of,  in  Beport  of 

relation  of  drawing  to,  04. 

Walter  Smith  on,  84. 

tendency  toward  industrial,  84-40. 

Industrial  resources  of  a  State  must  be  devel- 
oped by,  180. 

relation  of  Normal  Art  School  to,  180-181. 

Tcclinical  trainingr  sclicols,  number  <^, 

in  Germany,  ten  years  ago,  czzxiv. 

must  form  part  of  system  orpubllc  education, 
181. 

needed,  181. 

the  State  Normal  Art  School  the  pioneer  of, 
181-182. 

of  Bussia,  Superintendent  Fhilbrick  on,  247- 
248. 
Tcciiniaae  in  art  and  in  literature,  IzxyI- 
Izxvii. 

value  of,  defined,  Izxvii. 

danger  of  overvaluing  in  art  and  Uteratnre, 
Ixzviii. 
Tcflnu  Thamaa  ▲.,  architect,  of  Providenoe, 
B.  I.,  story  of  the  life  and  work  of,  ooczl- 
cczzvi. 

introduces  use  of  brick  ornament  in  Ameri- 
can architecture,  ccxxl-oozxvi. 

visits  Europe  as  Oommissioner  of  Industrial 
Art  Education  for  the  State  of  Bhode  Is- 
land, cczziv. 

death  and  burial  of,  in  Florence,  Italy,  In 
1860,  cczxiv-ocxzv. 
TcnnyMMi.  Alftrcd,  quotations  fh>m,  71,221. 
Terra  cotta.  Art  uses  of,  suggested,  cczxiiL 

and  tiles,  Ool.  Nichols  on  use  of,  in  America, 
cmlii. 


ne  of,  in  England  after  1807.  ecxzzilL 
ise  of,  begun  by  Boston  Museum  of 
Arts  (1874),  cozliz. 


FtaM 


used  on  Long  Island  Historical  Building, 

Brooklyn,  cd. 
recent  ezam^es  of  use  of,  on  larse  scale,  cd. 
used  on  new  rension  Building,  Washington, 

cd. 
used  on  Prodnoe  Ezdiange,  New  York,  cd. 
rapid  devdopment  in  use  and  manufkoture 

of,  odt 
value  of,  for  small  buildings  (see  Chnrdi  in 
New  York),  cdi. 
Tent*  tlie  cconoasic,  ajust  one,  czxrvlL 
Ttilrf^-fiftli  Annoal  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  72. 
Tbompaon,  Prof.  C.  O.,  Principal  of  Wor- 
cester County  Free  Institute,  paper  bv,  81. 
reports  success  of  Worcester  norms!  art 
dass,  78. 
TiininXf  I«onla  €•,  the  artist,  designs  and 

manuiJMtures  colored  glass,  cozllir 
Tillkay  dc  Co.*  Art  worics  in  silver  shown  by, 
at  the  Ge&tennial,  coziz. 


Tlliansr  A  Co.— Oontlnued. 

no^oi  Art  work  in  inlaying  of  metals,  shown 

bv«  ccziz. 
makers  of  the  Bryant  vase,  czl. 
schools  for  apprentices  of.  ccliii. 
Tilca«  art,  made  by  Low,  Boston,  cczlv. 
Townc,  jr.  Henry,  locomotive  builder,  Phil- 
adelphia, estimate  of  Peale*s  system  by, 

Training  in  industrial  and  fine  arts,  methods 
oT  adopted  by  other  oountries,  zlii. 

Trlnltar  Cnnrcb,  Boeton.  the  work  of  deo- 
or^ng  the  interior  and  of  painting  the 
great  windows  of,  given  to  the  artist  La 
Farge,  ««yxlM^.  « 

*<Tnscan  Scnlptora,'*  by  CSkarlee  O.  Per- 
kins, zUt. 
quotation  ftom,  Izzz. 

U. 

Union,  value  of  the,rMldly  impressed  upon 

Americans  when  in  snrope,  cziz. 
United  State*,  the,  marvelous  increase  of 
wealth  in,  czliv. 

the  wonderral  railroads  of,  ozlvi. 

past  eras  of,  redted,  ozlvi. 

present  conditions  in,  recall  former  llkeeras 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  ozlviii. 

the  ten  best  buildings  in,dzz-dzziil. 

if  the  people  of,  are  to  be  an  artistic  people, 
elementary  art  must  be  taught  In  the  pub- 
lic sdiools,  dzzvi-dzzvil. 

causes  of  English  ignorance  oonceming, 
czovlli. 

English  and  Continental  estimate  of,  in  1880, 
czcviii. 

immediate  doty  to  develop  the  industrial  re- 
sources of,  coz. 

present  developmenlof,  gives  absolute  ind^ 
pendence,  ccz. 

1870  is  the  most  notable  year  in  the  history 
of  art  devdopment  in,  cczzviii. 

development  of  art  industries  in,  must  de- 
pend on  private  enterprise,  cczliz. 

governmental  methods  of,  contrasted  with 
those  of  England.  711-714. 

acts  by,  in  aidof  Belenoe,  712. 

the  Government  of  the,  may  Aid  art  by  indi- 
rection, as  it  has  aided  Science  bv  accept* 
ing  the  Smithson  bequest  and  literature 
bv  establishing  the  Congressional  Library, 

the  aid  given  and  authorised  bv  Congress  to 
the  Centennial  and  the  New  Orleans  Ezhi- 
bitions  was  valuable  as  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  artistic  development  of  the 
"lapotei'  •        — 

Bncy,»'    .   .    

Mr.  Tef!t  before  Social  Sdence  Congress  in 
Liverpool,  cczziii. 
Mr.  Tefh's  paper  on,  widdy  i4>preciated  by 
leading  European  statesmen,  cczziv. 
UnlTemltiee,  the  future,  of  the  people,  clzzzi. 
Unskilled  and  illiterate  labor,  danger 
oi;  to  every  commanity ,  877-878. 


Tanderbllt,  Kv.  W.  H.,  of  New  York, 

clzzzv. 
Taae,  the  Bryant,  shown  at  the  Centennial, 

ccziz. 
▼iollet-I<e-Bnc  referred  to,lvUi,  Iziv-lzv. 
▼osdes.  WllUam,  teacher  in  PhUaddphia 

High  School,  on  Peale*s  system,  25. 


Walker,  Francia  A.,  Preddent  Massachu- 
setU  Institute  of  Technology,  paper    on 
^'Industrial   Education*'  by,  referred  to, 
zzvii. 
on  *' A  Mechanical  Laboratory,"  968. 

K  per  on  '*  Industrial  Education"  by,  796-806. 
papers,  artistic,  large  importations  of, 
oozlv. 
artistic,  begun  to  be  made  in  America,  ooslv. 


people  of<  and  is  a  potent  pracedent,  712. 
**  UniTereal  Cnrrency,"  a  paper  on,  read  by 
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W»llery  Edwariy  English  poet,  quotation 

from,  ozl. 
Walters,  Mr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  oclzzzr. 
W»r«,  Prof.  Williai  R.,  mipporta  the  new 

movement,  3. 
lecture  by,  on  etoined  glaas,  before  Mewehu- 

eette  Art  Teeofaere*  Asflodation,  190. 
oonnection  ci,  with  Normal  Art  School,  600* 

«10. 
Warren,  Pr*&  S.  Edward,  eppointed  lect- 
urer In  Normnl  Art  School,  lof,  note. 
Waaliliitrtoa,  D.C.,drawlnvln  public  ebhoole 

of,  referred  to.  xxL 
individuality  of  domcatlcarehiteeturein,  due 

partly  to  plan  of  city.  dzil. 
ireat  Intereat  felt  br  echool  authorlUee  of.  In 

Uie  experiment  of  Introducing  drawing  In 

the  achoole  of  BfaamcbuaetU,  828. 
drawing  in  public  echooU  of,  828-886. 

weekly  progranmie  of  Mre.  Fuller  for 
the  study  of,  824. 
methods  and    reeults  of  the  introduction 

of  systematio  drawing  in  schools  of,  well 

worthy  investigation,  success  as  marked  as 

in  Boston  schools.  825. 
success  of  introduction  of  drawing  in  schools 

of.  of  special  value  to  other  communities, 

829. 
drawing  In  public  schools  of,  oondse  oontrast 

by  Superintendent  Wilson  between  old  and 

new  way  of  teaching,  828-829. 
colored  schools  of,  dimwing  introduced  In 

(1873),  832. 
drawing  in  colored  schools  of  (1876-*77),  888- 

884. 
Industrial  School,  organised  (1877)  in  oonnec- 
tion with  colored  schools  of,  an  outcome  of 

Instruction  in  drawing.  884. 
colored  schools  send  collection  of  drawings 

to  Paris  Exposition  (Ifl78),884-88S. 
drawing  In  colored  schools  of  (1877-'78),834- 

835. 
complete  development  of  industrial  training 

in  oonnection  with  schools  of,  most  desli^ 

able,  835. 
educational  experiments  In,  of  peculiar  value 

to  the  country,  385. 
fhrther  development  of  industrial  training  In 

schools  of,  desirable,  886. 
Wasblngrton,  Ctoorire,  EvereU*s  association 

with  memory  of,  xxxvllL 
monument  to,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ooBft- 

pleted  February,  1885,  xlv. 
estimate  of  character  of,  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 

ccvi. 
Waahlaffton  Koamnent,  beauty  of  the,  xlv. 
design  of,  justified,  xlv. 
a  structure  worthy  to  commemorato  exalted 

fame,  xlv. 
change  elTected  In  the,  by  completion,  xlv^ 

description  of  appearance  of  the,  as  com- 
pleted, xlv-xlvil. 
WesOth.  increase  of,  in  the  United  States,  oxll- 

vmrious*  sources  of,  in  the  UnitedSiales,  exliv. 
marvelous  increase  of,  cxIiv. 
latent  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  cxlv. 
a  few  sources  of  modem,  in  America,  recited, 

cxlv. 
how  increase  of,  ailbcU  Bodal  oonditions, 

oxlvU. 
possession  oi;  by  no  means  insures  good  art, 

sadVttl. 


Weal  tti~<7ontinued. 

private,  how  secured,  dxxxiv. 
relation  of  private  possessors  of,  to  the  com- 
munity, olxxxiv. 
WedfTWOod,  Joelali,  potter,  referred  to,  xdiL 
West,  BeiOaaaln,  phenomenal  artistic  derek 

opment  of,  clxidx. 
Wldie,  Andrew  B.,  President,  Cornell  Uni- 
versHv,  letter  from,  referred  to.  xxvt 
Ite.  Hon.  Jeaeph.  Secretary  Bcaid  of 
Education,  History  of  Drawing,  in  1890  Be- 
port,  by  Jt5-61. 
Secretary  Board  at  Education,  on  pnetiod 

value  of  drawing,  48. 
Joins  I>r.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  In 
petition  to  Legislature,  155. 
Wltilehonae,  J.  »•,  the  designer  of  the  Bry- 
ant vase  and  other  art  works  shown  by 
Tiffhny  A  Co.,  ccxix. 
artist  designer,  in  charge  of  Tiffhny  ±  Co."! 
oldters,  cclili. 
Wtekeraliani.  Hon.  J.  P.,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  ESducatlon  of  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
mirable exhibition  organized  by,  625. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Superintendent,  value 
of  services  rendered  to  schools  of  Washlnc- 
ton,D.  C,  bv,  823-^82. 
fUlIy  IndorM  Walter  Smith's  dictum  that 
drawing  can  only  be  taught  suoceesftUlyin 
public  schools  by  the  regular  teachers,  331. 
Report  of  (1872^*78)  on  drawing,  334. 
quotes  Mr.  Stetson's  commenta  on  the  dis- 
play of   drawings  at  the  Centennial  by 
schools  of  Washington,  339. 
author  of  this  Report  indebted  to.  for  copy 
of  the    latest  Report,  in  manuscript,  by 
director  of  dimwing,  881. 
ever  In  advance  in  educational  elTorla.  S3S. 
who,  as  superintendent,  havingpromoted  the 
study  of  drawing,  earnestly  desires  fhither 
development  in  practical  mdusteial  tiain- 
Ing,  885. 
Winalow.   WU  B.,  Chairman  Committee  on 
Drawing,  New  Bedford,  Mass..  Reports ci; 
850-853. 
Wiseman.  Cardinal,  address  by  (see  Fart 

n),  referred  to,  xx. 

Woasen,  wood  carving  by,  090-493. 

Wood  carrlnir  by  ladies  of  Cincinnati.  cgxtL 

aTlnff  in  the  United  States.  ocriL 

Jokn  8.  of  Dartmouth 

College,  addresses  teachera*  institutes  in 

manulhcturing  districts,  297-398. 

Woolen  mannfketnres   of    the 

States,  how  destroyed,  cezvi. 
Worcester  <;onn«y  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science,  41. 
Woreeater,  Haaa.,  success  of  normal  draw- 
ing dsss  in,  78. 
sewing  in  schools  of.  88-09. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  888-869. 
methods  of  supervision  of  drawing  inschoob 
of,  868-809. 
Words,  change  of  meanings  of,  xxxiiL 
Works  of  art  a  true  embodiment  of  thoufl^t, 

cxvii. 
Work  of  tlie  Art  Director  in  the  sevcfsl 

dties  and  towns,  81. 
Work  of  tke  Maaaaelinaetta  State  Art 
Blreetor,  historical  summary  of,  TS-IML 


Tale  Collece.  New  Haven,  Cowl., 

itlflo  Sehool  a  dspartmenftof,  zl. 


Wood  enffrarini 
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